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If  thou  indeed  derive  thy  light  from  Heaven, 

Then,  to  the  measure  of  that  heaven-born  ligh^ 

Shine,  Poet  I  in  thy  place,  aad  be  content : — 

The  stars  pre-eminent  in  magnitude, 

And^hey  that  from  the  zcqith  dart  their  beamti 

(Visible  though  the^  be  to  half  the  earth. 

Though  half  a  spHfcre  be  congous  of  their  brightness) 

Are  yet  of  no  diviner  origin. 

No  ptirer  essence,  than  the  one  that  bums, 

Like  an  tintended  watch-fire,  on  the  ridge 

Of  some  dark  moimtain  ;  or  than  those  which 

Humbly  to  hang,  like  twinkling  winter  Iamp%* 

Among  the  brandies  of  the  leafless  tiws  ; 

All  are  the  undying  offspring  of  one  Site  I  ' 

Then,  to  the  measure  of  the  li^t  vouchsafed. 

Shine,  Poet !  in  thy  place,  and  be  content. 
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PREFATORY  NOTICE 


The  long  life  of  Wordsworth  was  an  extremely  uneventful  one.  He 
was  eminently  a  m^n/iz/ man  (if  such  an  expression  may  Ix^  pcnnittcd  us)  : 
the  history  of  his  thoughts,  and  of  their  product  his  writings,  is  the 
history  of  his  life  ;  the  external  incidents  count  for  little.  That  he  was 
an  uncommon  thinker  did  not  render  him  an  uncommon  English  citiien 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  may  even  be  said  that 
his  mental  elevation  made  him  all  the  more  content  to  be  in  act  and  fact 
one  of  the  herd  :  sublime  from  one  point  of  view,  he  was  more  than  un- 
distinguished— almost  commonplace — from  another.  Through  life  he 
flitted  a  substantial  but  quite  ordinary  figure — it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate  him  while  he  was  there,  or  to  remember  him  after- 
wards :  in  the  realm  of  thought,  he  lives  potent  and  perennial. 

William  Wontoworth  was  bom  at  Cockcrmouth  in  Cumberland  on 
the  7th  of  April  1770,  of  a  respectable  family,  his  father  being  law-agent 
to  the  local  magnate,  soon  afterwards  created  Lord  Lonsdale.  One  of 
William's  brothers,  Christopher,  became  also  a  prominent  man  in  his 
own  department,  rising  to  be  D.D.,  and  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Both  the  brothers  spent  some  years  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Hawkshead,  tancashire,  Tnc  mother  died  early.  William,  a  sturdy, 
big-boned,  and  adventurous  lad,  began  in  childhood,  towards  the  age  of 
ten,  to  feel  the  fascination  of  verse  :  but  it  would  not  seem  that  he  made 
any  very  juvenile  attempts  at  poetising  on  his  own  account,  and  it  was 
not  till  about  1788  that  he  conceived  the  idea  and  the  hope  that  he 
might  himself  be  predestined  a  poet.  Some  of  the  verses  reprinted  in 
his  complete- works  date,  however,  as  early  as  17S6. 

In  1787,  he  was  entered  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  took  his  degrees  as  B.A.  and  M.A.  In  all  his  studies 
there  were  a  certain  soundness  and  gravity  which  made  them  beneficial 
to  him  ;  yet.he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  imbued  with  any  zealous 
admiration  for  the  university  system  or  its  administrators,  or  with  any 
ardent  aspiration  al^er  knowledge.  He  at'mircd  but  did  not  enter  at  all 
deepl)^  into  mathematics. 

While  still  a  Cambridge  student,  he  made  a  continental  trip  on  foot, 
with  his  friend  the  Rev.  E-  Jones.    He  reached  Calais  on  the  day  of  the 
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great  federative  festival ;  and  was  both  exhilarated  and  impressed  by  the 
outburst  of  vivid  national  enthusiasm  and  high-soaring  hopes  which  he 
witnessed  in  all  directions  during  his  tour  of  fourteen  weeks.  Returning 
to  England,  he  stayed  in  London  for  about  a  year.  He  then  again  visited 
France,  and  was  there  at  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  in  August  1792. 
He  saw,  for  months  before  this  event,  the  irrepressible  revolutionary 
ferment,  accompanied  as  yet  with  few  actual  violences.  From  early 
youth  he  had  been  conscious  of  very  lukewarm  liking  for  the  pomp  and 
pride,  the  traditions  and  associations,  of  monarchy,  and  indeed  had  never 
Deen  much  addicted  to  interest  in  historic  study,  or  in  contemporary 
questions  of  public  moment.  Now  his  indifference  to  monarchy  de- 
veloped into  aversion ;  while  his  political  coolness  caught  the  glow  of 
patnotic  enthusiasm.  He  became  ardent  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and 
found  much  encouragement  and.  delight  in  the  friendship  of  a  noble 
military  officer  named  Beaupuis,  who,  inspired  with  the  like  sentiments 
in  an  extreme  degree,  and  in  all  ways  a  magnanimous  and  exalted  cha- 
racter, was  looked  at  much  askance  by  his  colleagues  of  the  royal  army. 
This  high-souled  patriot  died  while  in  a  position  of  command  on  thq 
Loire  soon  afterwards.  Wordsworth  had  no  gifts  of  eloquence  :  but 
such  was  his  tension  of  spirit  in  the  cause  of  the  revolution  in  France 
that  he  would  probably  have  taken  some  active  part  in  the  public  move- 
ments of  that  great  country  and  epoch,  had  it  not  been  that  circum- 
stances called  him  decisively  homewards.  After  an  absence  of  about 
two  years,  he  again  returned  to  London  as  his  dwelling-place.  Soon 
afterwards,  in  1793,  he  published  his  first  volume,  named  The  Evening- 
Walk  J  and  Descriptive  Sketches  in  Verse ^  giving  a  poetical  account  of 
his  pedestrian  tour  on  the  continent. 

Wordsworth's  Gallic  enthusiasm  was  such  as  can  be  easily  understood 
at  the  present  day ;  our  contemporaries  are  still  privileged  to  feel  it  in 
some  degree,  much  tpned  down  though  it  is  by  long  and  trying  post- 
ponements, and  by  meagre  instalments  of  fruition.  HdTiailed  the  advent 
of  a  new  era,  not  only  of  political  emancipation  and  material  well-being, 
but  also  of  lofty  virtue,  intellectual  enterprise,  and  public  righteousness. 
To  him  the  cause  <  f  France  was  the  cause  of  man — the  triumph  of  the 
republic,  the  dawnstreak  of  a  millennium.  It  was  therefor^^with  a  feel- 
ing of  genuine  horror  and  bitter  shame  that  he  found  his  own  country 
very  soon  entering  intD  the  coalition  of  war  against  France  :  and  he  was 
so  far  a  cosmopolitan,  rather  than  an  Englishman,  that  he  even  exulted 
in  the  reverses  which  befell  Great  Britain,  and  the  successes  which 
attended  the  French  arms,  and  mourned  when  the  contrary  was  the 
case.  Not  that  he  sympathised  with  those  hardy  and  immitigable 
republicans  who  were  now  wielding  all  the  energies  and  all  the  terrors 
of  the  great  nation  :  the  downfall  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  supremacy 
of  a  Robespierre  and  a  Danton,  were  not  the  republic  of  Wordsworthian 
orthodoxy ;  and  he  triumphed  when  he  heard  in  1794  that  the  Incorrup-' 
tible — he  also — ^was  guillotined.  In  after  years,  in  his  poem  of  the 
Prelude^  completed  in  1805,  Wordsworth  still  kept  enough  of  the 
opinions  of  his  youth  to  maintain  that  the  evil  in  the  French  Revolution 
arose,  not  from  the  principle  of  liberty  and  process,  but  from  the  results 
of  past  oppression  ;  he  loathed  the  lapse  of  France  from  a  republic  of 
enlightenment  into  an  empire  of  military  force ;  and  he  deplored  the 
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recurring  servitude  of  mankind,  who  had  at  one  august  nioment 
appeared  capable  and  ready  to  emerge  from  it. 

After  his  return  from  abroad,  Wordsworth,  although  he  called  London 
for  awhile  his  head-quarters,  made  desultory  excursions  into  Wales  and 
several  parts  of  rural  England  ;  at  one  time  he  was  settled  in  a  cottage 
at  Allfoxdcn,  near  Stowey,  Somersetshire.  A  young  friend  named 
Calvert,  dying,  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  sufficient,  with  his  moderate 
desires  and  habits,  to  relieve  him  from  the  compulsory  adoption  of 
some  profession  as  a  means  of  living  :  this  discemmg  friend  had  con- 
ceived a  strong  idea  of  the  poetic  endoAMnents  of  Wordsworth,  and  of 
the  great  things  he  might  have  it  in  him  to  achieve  under  favouring 
conditions.  About  this  period,  the  poet's  mind  took  a  turn  towards 
scepticism,  of  which  his  political  despondencies  and  despair  of  public 
good  may  have  been  chiefly  the  cause  :  his  dearly  loved  sister,  who  lived 
with  him,  expostulated  and  roused  him,  and  he  soon  banished  such 
thoughts,  and  never  again  fell  under  their  spell. 

Finding  no  assured  stay  in  any  political  institutions  or  speculations, 
yet  with  a  deep-grounded  feeling  of  the  powers  of  the  natural 
man  for  good,  and  the  beneficent  influences  of  Nature,  Wordsworth 
now  began  making  an  earnest  study  of  the  characters  and  minds  of  men 
in  humble  life.  He  found  here  much  to  admire  and  sympathise  with — 
much  to  sustain  his  hopes  :  and  he  longed  to  become  the  poet  of 
man  unsophisticated.  In  1798  he  published  his  Lyrical  Ballads^  com- 
prising some  contributions  by  Coleridge,  for  whom  he  had  now  formed 
and  afterwards  retained  a  very  affectionate  and  warmly  admiring  friend- 
ship. The  volume  was  mostly  derided :  but  it  succeeded  in  the  great  feat 
of  forming  its  own  public,  and  within  that  circle  was  not  only  accepted, 
but  enthusiastically  prized.  The  Preface  to  its  second  edition  is  a  re- 
markable piece  of  writing,  worthy  of  serious  examination,  and  fertile  of 
much  in  its  own  time  and  up  to  our  days.  Wordsworth's  main  effort  in 
this  volume  of  poems  was  to  adapt  to  metrical  arrangement  such  lan- 
guage as  is  really  spoken  by  men  under  vivid  sensation,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  conventional  way  of  writing  termed  "  poetic  diction." 
He  aimed  also  to  give  his  compositions  a  certain  colouring  of  imagina- 
tion, and  to  trace  in  the  incidents  the  primary  laws  of  our  nature,  chiefly 
as  to  the  ma|iner  in  which,  when  in  a  state  of  excitement,  we  associate 
ideas.  He  professed  to  have  a  purpose  always  in  what  he  wrote,  trivial 
or  iejime  as  it  might  sometimes  appear — a  purpose,  though  not  invari- 
ably a  prepense  and  fully  conscious  one.  Another  leading  point,  as  he 
himself  observes,  is  that  the  feeling  is  made  to  give  importance  to  the 
situation,  not  the  latter  to  the  former.  He  regarded  humble  life  as  a 
more  limpid  medium  wherein  to  show  forth  all  these  properties  of  inten- 
tion and  execution ;  and  he  accordingly,  for  the  most  part,  dealt  with 
that 

The  origin  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  is  thus  authentically  narrated  by 
Coleridge : — "  During  the  first  year  that  Mr  Wordsworth  and  I  were 
neighbours,  our  conversations  turned  frequently  on  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  poetry — the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  a 
faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  giving  the 
interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colours  of  imagination.  The 
sudden  charm  which  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  which  moonlight  or 
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sunset,,  diffused  over  a  known  and  familiar  landscape,  appeared  to 
represent  the  practicability  of  combining  both.  These  are  the  poetry^ 
of  Nature.  The  thought  suggested  itself  (to  which  of  us  I  do  not 
recollect)  that  a  series  of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts.  In 
the  one,  the  incidents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  super- 
natural ;  and  the  excellence  aimed  at  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of 
the  affections  by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions  as  would  naturally 
accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them  real.  And  *real'  in  this 
sense  they  have  been  to  every  human  being  who,  from  whatever  source 
of  delusion,  has  at  any  time  believed  himself  under  supernatural  agency. 
For  the  second  class,  subjects  were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life  ;  the 
characters  and  incidents  were  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  every  village 
and  its  vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and  feeling  mind  to  seek 
after  them,  or  to  notice  them  when  they  present  themselves.  In  this 
idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads^  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  my  endeavours  should  be  directed  to  persons  and  characters  super- 
natural, or  at  least  romantic^yet  so  as  to  transfer  from  our  inward 
nature  a  human  interest  and  a  semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure 
for  these  shadows  of  imagination  that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief,  for 
the  moment,  which  constitutes  poetic  faith.  Mr  Wordsworth,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  propose  to  himself,  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day.  and  to  excite  a  feeling  analogous  to  the 
supernatural  by  awakening  the  mind's  attention  from  the  lethargy  of 
custom,  and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the  wonders  of  the  world 
before  us — ^an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but  for  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish  solicitude,  we  have  eyes  yet  see  not,  ears 
that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  understand.  With  this  view 
I  wrote  the  Ancient  Mariner^  and  was  preparing,  among  other  poems, 
The  Dark  Ladie  and  the  Christabel^  in  which  I  should  have  more 
nearly  realised  my  ideal  than  I  had  done  in  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr 
Wordsworth's  industry  had  proved  90  much  more  successful,  and  the 
number  of  his  poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  compositions,  instead  of 
forming  a  balance,  appeared  rather  an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous 
matter.'* 

In  1803  Wordsworth  married  his  cousin  Miss  Mary  Hutchinson  of 
Penrith  in  Cumberland,  and  settled  at  Grasmcre,  Westmoreland.  His 
house,  Rydal  Mount,  soon  became  a  celebrated  spot — one  might  almost 
say,  a  hallowed  spot,  as  his  calm  years  increased,  and  a  younger  gener- 
ation came  to  hail  in  him  the  patriarch  of  English  poetry,  the  seer  of 
lowly  and  natural  life,  and  the  lofty  contemplator  of  the  permanent  in 
the  shifting,  the  essential  in  the  phenomenal,  the  spiritual  in  the  physical 
world. 

As  far  back  as  1799  he  had  begun,  and  in  1805  he  completed,  his 
autobiographical  blank-verse  poem.  The  Prelude^  or  Growth  of  a  Poefs 
Mind:  it  remained  unpublished  until  1850.  He  undertook  this  work  as 
a  kind  of  self-exploration,  prehminary  to  attempting  some  further  o/fus 
magnum,  on  which,  duly  prepared  for  and  providently  elaborated,  he 
might  be  able  to  stake  his  poetic  fame,  with  some  confidence  in  the  ver- 
dict of  posterity.  This  project  finally  took  form  in  The  Excursion^ 
published  in  '814.  That  poem,  slightly  ponderous  in  more  ways  than 
one,  is  not,  however,  the  work,  but  only  a  portion  thereof;  the  whole 
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composition  was  to  be  named  The  Recluse,  and  of  this  The  Excursion 
was,  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  only  a  third  in  bulk,  and  a  second  part  in 
serial  sequence.  The  remainder  has  never  seen  the  light  :  I  suppose 
but  little  if  any  of  it  was  written,  save  the  first  book  of  the  first  part, 
which  slumbers  in  MS.  Many  things  wliich  were  to  serve  as  materials 
for  the  residue  have,  however,  been  utilized  in  other  poems  of  the  author. 
The  principal  subject-matter  of  The  Recluse  was  to  have  been  "  the 
sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement." 

Meanwhile,  in  1807,  Wordsworth  had  issued  a  second  volume  of 
Ballads j'  and  in  1809  had  published  his  sole  prose  work,  a  pamphlet  on 
the  relations  of  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  urging  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Spanish  war  against  Napoleon.  His  political  opinions  had 
by  this  time  taken  the  course  which  those  of  an  Englishman  very  gen- 
erally do  take.  Without  entirely  renouncing  his  speculative  ideas  of  old 
time,  he  was,  when  the  practical  question  presented  itself,  on  the  side  of 
"law  and  order"  and  of  "the  social  hierarchy" — and  not  merely  on  the 
side  of  these  things  in  the  abstract  and  for  general  purposes,  but  in  the 
concrete,  and  for  English  purposes.  In  short,  the  Tory  ingredient,  that 
backbone  of  the  vertebrate  animal  named  John  Bull,  was  predominant 
in  him  now  and  henceforth  :  social  rather  than  political  toryism  is  here 
in  question,  but  the  two  things  have  very  delicate  connections,  and  the 
sensory  nerves  of  the  social  tory  continually  serve  as  motor  nerves  for 
the  political  tory.  In  or  about  the  same  year  that  the  Excursion  ap- 
peared in  print,  Wordsworth,  hitherto  the  reverse  of  a  well-to-do  man, 
received  the  reward  of  his  increasing  conformity  to  the  "correct"  order 
of  things,  being  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  the  Lowthcr  (or 
Lonsdale)  family,  distributor  of  stamps  for  the  counties  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland — an  appointment  which  brought  him  in  a  substantial 
addition  of  income,  and  left  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. The  poet  retained  this  post  up  to  1842,  when  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  his  son. 

At  Rydal  Mount  Wordsworth  was  living  near  his  friend  Southey. 
Everybody  knows  the  nickname  of  Lake  Poets  or  Lakeists,  or  "the 
Lake  School,"  applied  to  these  writers,  and  their  intimate  and  colleague 
Coleridge.  There  is  not  very  much  meaning  in  the  term,  nor  cohesive- 
ness  in  the  poetic  position  of  the  trio — especially  of  Southey  as  related 
to  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  Certainly  Wordsworth  often  wrote  about 
lakes,  as  well  as  about  the  other  objects  of  natural  scenery  which  courted 
his  eye  and  affected  his  tone  of  thought  day  by  day — he  could  not,  by 
any  reasonable  likelihood,  fail  to  do  so  :  and  poems  by  Coleridge  and  by 
Southey,  describing  or  referring  to  lakes,  may  also,  no  doubt,  be  picked 
out.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Byron  and  with  Shelley  :  with  what 
poet  is  it  not  the  case  ?  But  there  is  a  longish  gap  between  this  state  of 
things  and  a  Lake  School,  At  the  present  day  "  the  Lake  School "  has 
sunk  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  cant  phrase — it  has  little  significance 
and  less  importance ;  almost  as  little  of  either  as  that  other  name,  in- 
vented (I  believe)  by  Southey  for  Byron  and  some  other  widely  sepa- 
rated writers — "  the  Satanic  School,"  or  "  the  Cockney  School "  as  ap- 
plied to  poets  of  varying  talents  and  aims  whose  avocations  domiciled 
them  in  or  near  London,  Leigh  Hunt,  Keats,  and  others.  It  was  a  sat- 
isfaction to  Southey  to  invent  a  mouthing  term  of  opprobrium  round 
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which  all  the  stupid  and  spiteful  prejudices  of  uninformed  and  unen- 
larged  minds  might  congregate  :  "  the  Satanic  School "  was  doubtless  a 
eureka  in  its  inventor's  eyes.  And  similarly  it  was<a  convenience  to 
some  emptier  writer,  in  a  mood  of  less  malignity,  to  say  "  the  Lake 
School"  when  he  meant  the  three  very  diverse  writers,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, and  Southey.  There  is  no  harm  in  the  term  :  or  only  thus  much 
harm — that  people  who  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  many 
matters  needing  to  be  discriminated  as  between  the  three  poets,  re- 
peated it  with  that  glib  assurance  which  carries  a  sort  of  feeble  self- 
applausc,  and  thereby  got  to  suppose  they  were  critical  and  clever,  and 
had  somehow  assessed  these  writers  at  no  more  than  their  due  rating. 
If,  however,  we  set  aside  the  name  of  "  the  Lake  School,"  and  speak  of 
Wordsworth  singly  as  "  the  Lake  Poet,'*  or  poet  of  the  English  lakes, 
the  name  is  appropriate  enough.  Scenery,  and  the  impressions  of 
scenery,  and  the  character  of  peasant  hfe,  are  all  most  important  ele- 
ments of  his  poetry  ;  and,  as  these  are  moreover  all  powerfully  localized, 
and  their  particular  localization  determined  by  his  place  of  well-nigh  life- 
long residence,  the  North-English  lake-country,  he  really  does  cor- 
respond to  this  designation.  Only,  when  we  use  it,  we  must  still  re- 
member tbat  it  is  no  description  :  it  simply  defines  a  matter  of  fact 
connected  with  Wordsworth's  life  and  poetic  subject-matter,  and  leaves 
his  rank  and  quality  untouched. 

The  remainder  of  Wordsworth's  career  presents  little  matter  for  re- 
cord beyond  what  is  directly  related  to  his  poems.  In  1 815  he  published 
the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone;  in  181 9  Peter  Bell,  and  also  The  Waggoner. 
Peter  Bell  was  the  product  of  long  years  :  just  before  it  came  out,  a  bur- 
lesque under  the  same  title,  written  by  John  Hamilton  Reynolds  (author 
of  The  Garden  of  Florence,  &c.),  was  issued  to  the  world,  and  caused 
some  mystification,  and  this  was  followed  by  Shelley's  Peter  Bell  the 
T^i^/r//— which,  however,  did  not  appear  in  print  earlier  than  1839,  many 
years  after  the  death  of  its  author.  Shelley  had  in  early  youth  admired 
and  reverenced  Wordsworth  with  great  fervour  :  but  his  sentiments  for 
the  prot^gi  of  Lord  Lonsdale  and  rhapsodist  of  the  alUed  sovereigns 
were  by  no  means  alike  cordial,  nor  did  he  consider  Peter  Bell  at  all  the 
right  sort  of  thing  to  be  put  forward  as  a  poem.  Wordsworth  was  some- 
what fiercely  dealt  \oXki  by  Shelley  in  Peter  Bell  the  Third;  but  one 
cannot  exactly  pity  him,  even  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
he  deserved  to  be  thus  treated.  It  were  a  nice  point  of  casuistry  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  more  of  honour  or  of  obloquy  in  being  made 
the  subject  of  a  satirical  poem,  when  the  satirist  is  so  stupendous  a  poetic 
genius  as  Shelley.  If  Justice  Shallow  represents  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
that  obscure  country-gentleman  has  been  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare  into 
an  immortality  as  enduring  as  that  of  the  dramatist  himself — surely  not 
the  hardest  fate  that  could  befall  a  simpleton.  True,  Wordsworth 
needed  no  Shelley  to  give  him  an  enduring  name,  nor  banter  as  sole 
passport  to  remembrance  :  but,  as  the  Italians  say,  ben  gli  std — he  has 
attained  that  particular  form  of  association  with  the  godlike  Shelley,  and 
any  form  of  association  with  him  involves  some  compensation.  It  may 
here  be  added  that  Wordsworth  (as  we  learn  from  Trelawny's  book) 
thought  nothing  of  Shelley  up  to  the  last  year  or  so  of  that  poet's  life — 
possibly  he  had  heard  obscure  rumours  of  Peter  Bell  the  Third  and  its 
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authorship,  and  at  any  rate  was  wholly  unfamiliar  with  Shelle/s  works  : 
afterwards  he  read  them,  and  freely  allowed  that  their  writer  was  the 
greatest  master  of  harmony  among  modern  poets. 

In  1820  appeared  Wordsworth's  Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon; 
Vaudracour  and  Julia,  and  other  poems  j  and  Ecclesiastical  Sketches ; 
in  1822,  his  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent  (recently  undertaken 
in  company  with  his  wife  and  sister),  and  Description  of  the  Scenery  of 
the  Lakes  in  the  North  of  England,  with  Illustrative  Remarks  on  the 
Scenery  of  the  Alps,  In  April  1845,  on  the  decease  of  Southey,  he  was 
appointed  Poet  Laureate — a  post  in  which,  as  his  living  successor  Ten- 
nyson says,  he  "  uttered  nothing  base."  He  died  at  Rydal  Mount  on 
the  23d  of  April  1850,  beloved  and  honoured,  and,  by  a  large  and  then 
increasing  number  of  zealots,  regarded  as  not  only  the  greatest  poet  of 
the  age,  but  as  almost  an  inspired  medium  of  communication  of  large 
divine  truths  to  men.  Upon  many  poets  of  his  own  and  later  days 
his  influence  has  been  apparent :  but  perhaps  it  is  a  prose-writer, 
Rusldn,  who,  preaching  Wordsworth  with  conviction  and  fervency,  has 
most  availed  to  reimpart,  diffuse,  and  fertilize,  his  teachings. 

Wordsworth  was  a  taU,  large,  strong  man,  with  a  face  in  which  one 
could  discern  intellect  if  one  attended  to  it,  but  which  one  was  not  much 
tempted  towards  attending  to.  Casual  inspection  would  have  set  him 
down  as  an  ordinary  prosaic-looking  person  enough — a  middle-class 
man,  of  active  country-habits,  unpretentious  and  inconspicuous  bcaringj 
and  regulated  life.  Careless  rather  than  otherwise  in  dress,  he  was  on 
the  whole  pleasant  and  courteous  in  company  :  De  Quincey  seems  to 
have  gone  too  far  in  saying  that  Wordsworth  was  austere  and  unsocial, 
and  would  not  take  any  good-natured  little  trouble,  such  as  carrying 
a  lady's  parasol  on  occasion.  It  may,  however,  be  true  that  he  was  not 
to  be  called  a  practically  self-denying  or  generous  man  ;  but  neither  was 
he  a  money-seeker.  He  was  temperate,  without  fastidiousness  or 
punctiho ;  at  one  time  (or  it  may  be  very  generally)  only  a  water- 
drinker.  He  had  undoubtedly  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  powers  and 
performances ;  and  not  only  this,  but  also  a  habit  of  self-study  and 
self-concentration  which  kept  him  talking  a  great  deal  about  himself, 
and  very  faintly  interested  in  other  men,  achievements,  or  endeavours, 
in  the  literary  world.  He  often  wrote  at  night ;  but  his  usual  habit 
was  to  dictate  rather  than  write  with  his  own  hand.  As  regards  what 
has  been  called  his  "  political  tergiversation,''  candid  men  at  the  present 
day  are  probably  mostly  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  charge  cannot  be 
maintained  in  any  very  positive  or  damnatory  sense.  Wordsworth,  by 
the  nature  of  his  mind,  was  not  a  politician  at  all — not  a  man  of  system 
or  theory  in  governmental  or  social  matters.  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
sympathy  with  virtue,  and  with  all  that  makes  our  kind  sensitive  with 
and  harmonious  to  the  finest  influences  of  Nature.  In  his  youth  the 
French  Revolution  had  opened  out  prospects  of  glorious  developments 
in  this  direction,  which  afterwards  he  considered,  whether  fairly  or 
faint-heartedly,  to  have  been  behed,  perverted,  and  fallacious — indeed 
disastrous.  The  natural  consequence  was  that  he  retired  more  and 
more  from  a  sphere  of  thought — the  political — with  which  he  had  very 
small  natural  affinity ;  left  politics  to  take  llieir  own  course  and  form 
around  him,  with  a  degree  of  acquiescence  on  his  own  part  which  in- 
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creased  from  the  conventionally  respectful  to  the  cheerfutfy  compliant ; 
and  retreated  into  his  own  world  of  ideas  and  contemplations,  at  once 
less  agitated  and  more  spacious  and  aboriginal.  It  cannot  rightly 
be  said  that  he  ever  gave  up  or  shirked  his  interest  in  humble  lite  as 
such,  or  the  broad  humanity  of  his  feelings  and  conceptions.  Hid  he 
been  pointed  put  by  nature  for  a  politician,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
averred  that  he  turned  tail,  and  patched  up  a  suspicious  truce,  if  not 
a  positive  alliance,  with  the  enemy  :  but  he  was  not  so  pointed  out,  and 
therefore  candour  calls  upon  us  to  test  his  conduct  by  a  different 
standard.  For  his  contemporaries,  such  as  Shelley,  this  may  have 
been  ai^t  to  impossible  :  for  us  now  it  is  both  possible  and  obli- 
gatory. But  the  fa^jt  certainly  lessens  our  warmth  of  liking  for 
Wordsworth. 

It  is  also,  I  think,  true  that  a  certain  crust  of  "  Respectability,*'  per- 
ceptible even  in  the  youthful  Wordsworth,  continued  to  increase  upon 
him  unpleasantly,  and  to  clog  and  warp  the  clear  and  pure  contours  of 
his  mind.  He  was  certainly,  and  in  a  high  sense,  the  poet  of  Men  in 
Humble  Life  :  but  Respectability  intervened,  and  obstructed  his  be- 
coming either  the  poet  of  Alan  in  his  fullest  dimensions,  fltilural  in 
mode  of  life,  tfiisophisticated  by  circumstances,  uncramped  by  scruples 
— or  else,  lik#  Bums,  the  genuine  outspoken  voice  of  the  peasant, 
with  the  peasant's  full  heart,  liberal  nature,  free  tongue,  and  patent 
faults. 

Wordsworth  as  a  poet  is  in  a  certain  sense  easy,  but  in  a  deeper 
sense  difficult,  to  appraise  :  the  very  ease  of  criticising  him  constitutes 
part  of  the  difficulty.  Some  points  to  be  stated  regarding  him  are  so 
plain,  and  moreover  §o  damaging,  that  one  feels  embarrassed  in  fitting 
them  in  to  the  general  framework,  and  explaining  in  scanty  space  how 
lofty  as  a  whole  is  the  honour  to  be  accorded  to  the  poet.  The  best 
preparation  for  reading  his  works  is  his  own  preface  to  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  with  the  other  prose  matter  annexed  to  it ;  the  b^st  criticism 
whereby  to  revise  one's  impressions  derived  immediately  from  perusal 
of  the  poems  is  that  given  by  Coleridge  in  his.'  Biographia  Literaria. 
From  the  former  of  these  two  sources  of  information,  the  reader  will  note 
that  Wordsworth  regards  all  good  poetry  as  "  the  spontaneous  overflow 
of  powerful  feelings  ; "  insists  much  on  pleasure  as  a  necessary  clement 
of  all  poetry,  and  even  of  all  knowledge  of  whatsoever  kind ;  and  opines 
that,  in  works  of  imagination  or  sentiment,  whether  written  in  prose  or 
in  verse,  the  language  assimilates  in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  feelings  and  ideas  embodied.  In  Coleridge's  criticism  it  is  pro- 
pounded that  the  power  of  giving  a  novel  enforcement  and  significance 
to  old  truths  is  Wordsworth's  predominant  characteristic. 

Without  following  further  m  detail  the  observations,  paramount  as 
they  are  in  value  for  our  purpose,  of  Wordsworth  himself  and  of  his 
illustrious  friend  Coleridge,  I  shall  here  submit  the  few  points  which 
occur  to  myself  as  apposite  in  closing  these  remarks.  The  essence  of 
Wordsworth's  mind  in  poetry  is  contemplative  imagination ;  imagina- 
tion direct,  extensive,  and  sympathetic,  but  so  far  contemplative  as  to 
interfere  very  gravely  with  its  working  impressiveness.  The  Americans 
have  a  habit  of  saying  that  so-and-so  is  or  is  not  a  "  magnetic  "  man  : 
they  have  often,  for  instance,  said  this  latter  of  President  Grant. 
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Whether  based  or  not  on  true  notions  in  physiology,  this  is  a  very 
available  laconism,  and  may  serve  us  here  :  Wordsworth  was  not  a 
magnetic  man,  and  is  consequently  not  a  magnetic  poet.  Not  that  he  is 
inca^bit  of  magnetism  :  he  is  at  times  wonderfully  charged  with  it, 
and  produces  aa  impression  as  sudden,  as  acute,  and  as  profound,  as 
almost  any  poet  that  could  be  named.  Further  than  this,  there  are 
some  natures,  peculiarly  analogous  to  his  own,  which  find  him  very 
frequently  or  even  generally  magnetic  ;  and  any  readers  who  value  and 
enter  into  poetry  are  likely  to  think  Wordsworth,  on  prolonged  and 
repeated  reading,  far  more  magnetic  than  they  had  at  first  supposed. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that,  with  all  his  imagination,  all  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Nature,  all  his  deep  and  pure  feeling,  all  his  command 
of  poetic  resource,  he  is  not,  in  the  large  sense,  a  fascinating  or  attrac- 
tive writer.  His  contemplativeness,  combined  with  what  was  called 
above  his  "respectability,"  is  mainly  in  fault.  He  has  himself  pon- 
dered too  much  what  he  wants  to  say,  what  he  means  to  say,  why  he 
wants  and  means  it,  whether  it  is  right  to  want  and  mean  it,  and  how 
to  say  iU  In  fact,  he  is  too  conscientious  and  too  little  instinctive  for  a 
poet.  SSmple  he  often  is,  even  to  baldness — the  extreme  of  this  is  one 
of  his  leadmg  defects  ;  s>'mpathetic  he  most  assuredly  is  in  passages  or 
entire  compositions  continually  recurring  throughout  his  volumes  ;  spon- 
taneous he  both  seems  and  is  very  often,  according  to  his  own  standard 
of  spontaneity.  But  even  simplicity,  and  the  sympathetic  and  spon- 
taneous qualities,  do  not  quite  suffice  for  his  purpose  with  the  reader  : 
there  is  too  much  background  for  them  (if  one  may  use  the  phrase) 
— they  come  out  of  a  nature  at  once  too  passively  receptive,  and  too 
self-conscious  of  the  process  of  reception  and  of  after  reproduction. 
He  is  a  meditative  and  intensive  poet — as  such  admirable,  perhaps 
unequalled  :  but,  if  people  wiH  not  accept  that  in  full  of  all  poetic 
demands,  there  is  nothing  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  and  Wordsworth 
has  no  more  to  give  them. 

I  shall  not  dwell  here  on  some  express  blemishes  which  are  never- 
theless very  truly  stated  and  very  banefully  operative — such  as  occa- 
sional triviality,  more  frequent  bathos,  and  prosing  Icngthiness  more 
frequent  stilL  The  upshot  of  these  objections  is  that  Wordsworth  has 
bad  defects,  which  are  specially  annoying  inasmuch  as  they  are  speci- 
ally anti-poetic.  After  all  this  has  been  allowed  for  and  acknowledged, 
and  after  we  have  even  excluded  altogether  in  our  minds  the  poems  or 
passages  open  to  such  a  censure,  the  residue  remains,  and  constitutes 
vVordsworth  a  most  true  poet — indeed,  a  very  exalted  and  a  great  one  ; 
witR  emotion  to  move  us,  purity  and  simplicity  to  charm,  imagination  to 
upraise,  and  beauties  of  art  to  delight ;  but  wanting  certain  dramatic  and 
impulsive  qualities,  without  which  the  relation  between  a  poet  and  his 
reader  remains,  however  genuine,  a  not  quite  final  and  complete  relation. 

The  Prodigal  Son  said  to  his  Father  "  Make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired 
servants."  If  we  transfer  this  conception  from  the  region  of  morals  or 
religion  to  that  of  poetry,  and  imagine  the  poetic  son  of  Father  Apollo, 
overwhelmed  with  the  privileges  and  heights  of  sonship,  petitioning  his 
parent  to  be  "  as  one  of  his  hired  servants,"  and  taken  at  his  word,  we 
nave  a  tolerable  image  of  Wordsworth.  He  is  a  son  of  Apollo  ;  he 
works  with  exquisite  humility,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  lofty  filial 
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feeling,  and  a  self-respect  all  the  more  vital  through  iis  outward  abnega- 
tion :  yet  the  work  whioh  he  produces  is  not  absolutely  son's  work,  but 
partly  servant's  work — and  would  look  wholly  SO  at  times,  but  thai 
other  poitioQS  of  it  keep  us  better  iofonned. 

W.  M.  ROSSETTl. 
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Beggar — Twilight-sounds— Western  Lights 
—  Spirits  —  Night  —  Moonlight  —  Hope  — 
Night-sounds — Conclusion. 

Far  from  my  dearest  Friend,  'tis  mine  to  rove 

Through  bare  grey  dell,  high  wood,  and  pas- 
toral cove ; 

Where  Derwentrests,  and  listens  to  the  roar 

That  stuns  the  tremulous  cliffs  of  high  Lindore  ; 

Where  p>cace  to  Gtasmere's  lonely  island 
leads, 

To  willowy  hedge-rows,  and  to  emerald  meadi ; 

Leads  to  her  bridge,  rude  church,  and  cottagcd 
grounds, 

Her  rocky  sheepwalks,  and  her  woodland 
bounds ; 

Where,  undisturbed  by  winds,  Winander  sleeps 

'Mid  clustering  isles,  and  holly-sprinkled  steeps; 

Where  twilight  glens  endear  my  Esthwaitc's 
shore. 

And  memory  of  departed  pleasures,  more. 

Fair  scenes,  crewhile,  I  taught,  a  happy 
child. 
The  echoes  of  your  rocks  my  carols  wild  : 
The  spirit  sought  not  then,  in  cherished  sadness, 
A  cloudy  substitute  for  failing  gladness. 
In  youth's  keen  eye  the  livelong  day  was  bright. 
The  sun  at  morning,  and  the  stars  at  night. 
Alike,  when  first  the  bittern's  hollow  bill 
Was  heard,  or  woodcocks  roamed  the  moon- 
light hill. 

In  thoujjhtless  gaiety  I  coursed  the  plain. 
And  hope  itself  was  all  I  knew  of  pain  ; 
For  then,  the  inexperienced  heart  would  beat 
At  times,   while   young   Content   forsook   her 

scat. 
And  wild  Impatience,  pointing  upward,  showed. 
Through  passes  yet  unreached,  a  brighter 

road. 
Alas !  the  idle  tale  of  man  is  found 
Depicted  in  the  dial's  moral  round  ; 
Hope  with  reHcction  blends  her  social  rays 
To  gild  the  total  tablet  of  his  days  ; 
Yet  still,  the  sport  of  some  malignant  power, 
He  knows  but  from  its  shade  the  present  hour. 

But  why.  ungratefi.ll,  dwell  on  idle  pain  ? 
To  show  wnatpleasures  yet  to  me  remain, 
Say,  will  my  Friend,  with  unreluctant  ear, 
The  history  of  a  poet's  evening  hear  ? 

When,  in  the  south,  the  wan  noon,  brooding 

still, 
Breathed  a  pale  steam  around  the  glaring  hill. 
And  shades  of  deep-embattled  clouds  were 

seen. 
Spotting  the  northern  cliffs  with  lights  between  ; 
When  crov/ding  cattle,  checked  by  rails  that 

make 
A  fence  far  stretched  into  the  shallow  lake. 
Lashed  the  cool  water  with  their  restless  tails, 
Or  from  high  points  of  rock  looked  out  for  fan- 
ning gales ; 
When  school-boys  stretched  their  length  upon 

the  green  ; 
And  round  the  broad-spread  oak,  a  glimmering 

scene, 
In  the  rough  fcm-clad  park,  the  herded  deer 
Shook  the  still-twinkhng  tail  and  glancing 

car; 


When  horses  in  the  sunburnt  intake  *  stood. 
And  vainly  eyed  below  the  tempting  flood. 
Or  tracked  the  passenger,  in  mute  distress, 
With  forward  neck  the  closing  gate  to  press — 
Then,  whUe  I  wandered  where  the  huddling 

rill 
Brightens  with  water-breaks  the  hollow  ghyll  t 
As  by  enchantment,  an  obscure  retreat 
Opened  at  once,  and  stayed  my  devious  feet 
While  thick  above  the  rill  the  branches  close. 
In  rocky  basin  its  wild  waves  repose. 
Inverted  shrubs,  and  moss  of  gloomy  green. 
Cling  from  the  rocks,  with  pale  wood-weeds 

between; 
And  its  own  twilight  softens  the  whole  scene. 
Save  where  aloft  the  subtle  sunbeams  shine 
On  withered  briars  that  o'er  the  crags  recline ; 
Save  where,  with  sparkling  foam,  a  small 

cascade 
Illumines,  from  within,  the  leafy  shade  ; 
Beyond,  along  the  vista  of  the  brook. 
Where  antique  roots  its  bustling  course  o'erlook. 
The  eye  reposes  on  a  secret  bridge 
Half  grey,  half  shagged  with  ivy  to  its  ridge  ; 
There,  bending  o'er  the  stream,  the  listless 

swain 
Lingers  behind  his  disapp^earing  wain. 
—  Did  Sabine  grace  adorn  my  living  line, 
Blandusia's  praise,  wild  stream,  should  yield  to 

thine  I 
Never  shall  ruthless  minister  of  death 
'Mid  thy  soft  glooms  the  glittering  steel  un- 

sheath ; 
No  gobleu  shall,  for  thee,   be  crowned  with 

flowers, 
No  kid  with  piteous  outcry  thrUl  thy  bowers ; 
The  mystic  snapes  that  by  thy  margin  rove 
A  more  benignant  sacrifice  approve — 
A  mind,  that,  in  a  calm  angelic  mood 
Of  happy  wisdom,  meditating  good, 
Beholds,  of  all  from  her  high  powers  required. 
Much  done,  and  much  designed,   and    more 

desired, — 
Harmonious  thoughts,  a  soul  by  truth  refined. 
Entire  affection  for  all  human  kind. 

Dear  Brook,   farewell !     To-morrow's  noon 

again 
Shall  hide  me,  wooing  long  thy  wild  wood 

strain; 
But  now  the  sun  has  .gained  his  western  road. 
And  eve's  mild  hour  invites  my  steps  abroad. 

While,  near  the  midway  cliff,  the  silvered  kite 
In  many  a  whistling  circle  wheels  her  flight ; 
Slant  watery  lights,  from  parting  clouds,  apace 
Travel  along  the  precipice  s  base ; 
Cheering  its  naked  waste  of  scattered  stone. 
By  lichens  grey,  and  scanty  moss,  o'ergrown ; 
\Vhere  scarce  the  foxglove  peeps,  or  thistle's 

beard; 
And  restless  stone-chat,  all  day  long,  is  heard. 

How  pleasant,  as  the  sun  declines,  to  view 
The  spacious  landscape  change  in  form  and 
nue! 

•  The  word  intake  is  local,  and  signifies  a 
mountain-indosure. 

t  Ghyll  is  also,  I  believe,  a  term  confined  to 
this  country :  ghyll,  and  dingle,  have  the  same 
meaning. 
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Here,  vanish,  as  in  mist,  before  a  flood 
Of  bright  obscurity,  hill,  lawn,  and  wood ; 
There,  objects,  by  the  searching  beams  betrayed. 
Come  forth,  and  here  retire  in  purple  shade ; 
Even  the  w»ut.^  stems  of  birch,  the  cottage  white, 
Soften  their  glare  before  the  mellow  light ; 
The  skiffs,  at  anchor  where  with  umbrage  wide 
Yon  chestnuts  half  the  latticed  boat-house  hide. 
Shed  from  their  sides,  that  iacc  the  sun's  slant 

beam, 
Strong  flakes  of  radiance  on  the  tremulous 

stream: 
Raised  bv  yon  travelling  flock,  a  dusty  cloud 
Mounts  from  the  road,  and  spreads  its  moving 

shroud : 
The  shepherd,  all  involved  in  wreaths  of  fire. 
Now  shows  a  shadowy  speck,  and  now  is  lost 

enure. 

l9to  a  gradual  calm  the  breezes  sink,^ 
A  blue  rim  borders  all  the  lake's  still  brink ; 
There  doth  the  twinkling  aspen's  foliage  sleep. 
And  insects  clothe,  like  dust,  the  glassy  deep : 
And  now,  on  every  side,  the  surface  breaks 
Into  blue  spots,  and  slowly  lengthening  streaks ; 
Here,  plots  of  sparkling  water  tremble  bright 
With  thousand  thou^nd  twinkling  points  of 

light ; 
There,  waves  that,  hardly  weltering,  die  away, 
Tip  their  smooth  ridges  with  a  softer  ray ; 
And  now  the  whole  wide  lake  in  deep  repose 
Is  hushed,  and  like  a  burnished  mirror  glows, 
Save  where,  along  the  shady  western  marge. 
Coasts,  with  industrious  oar,  the  charcoal  l»rgc. 

"Dieir  panniered  train  a  group  of  potters  goad, 
Winding  from  side  to  side  up  the  steep  road ; 
The  peasant,  from  yon  cliff  of  fearful  edge 
Shot,  down  the  headlong  path  darts  with  his 

sledge ; 
Bright  beams  the  lonely  mountain-horse  illume 
Feeding  'mid  purple  heath,  "green  rings,"  and 

broom; 
While  the  sharp  slope  the  slackened  team  con- 
founds, 
DoKimward  the  ponderous  timber- wain  resounds; 
In  foamy  breaks  the  rill,  with  merry  song, 
Dashed  o'er  the  rough  rock,  lightly  leaps  along; 
From  lonesome  chapel  at  the  mountain's  feet, 
lliree  humble  bells  their  rustic  chime  repeat ; 
Sounds  from  the  water-side  the  hammered  boat; 
And  biasUd  quarry  thunders,  heard  remote ! 

Even  here,  amid  the  sweep  of  endless  woods. 
Blue  pomp  of  lakes,  high  cliffs,  and  falling  floods. 
Not  undelichtful  are  the  simplest  charms. 
Found  by  the  grassy  door  of  mountain-farms. 

Sweetlv  ferocious,  round  his  native  walks. 
Pride  of  his  sister-wives,  the  monarch  stalks  ; 
Sptar-clad  hb  nervous  feet,  and  Arm  his  tread  \ 
A  crest  of  purple  tops  the  warrior's  head. 
Bright  sparks  his  black  and  rolline  eye-ball  hurls 
Alar,  his  tail  he  closes  and  unfurls  ;^ 
On  tiptoe  reared,  he  strains  his  clarion  throat. 
Threatened  \iy  faintly-answering  farms  remote: 
Again  with  hu  shrill  voice  the  mountain  rings. 
While,  flapped  with  conscious  pride,  resound 
his  wings  I 

Where,  mixed  with  graceful  birch,  the  som- 
brous  pine 
And  yew-tree  o'er  the  silver  rocks  recline } 


I  love  to  mark  the  quarry's  moving  trains. 
Dwarf  panniered  steeds,  and  men,  and  numer- 
ous wains : 
How  busy  all  the  enormous  hive  within. 
While  Echo  dallies  with  its  various  din  ! 
Some  (hear    you  not  their    chiscU'    clinking 

sound?) 
Toil,  small  as  pigmies  in  the  gulf  profound ; 
Some,  dim  between  the  lofty  cliffs  descried, 
O'erwalk  the  slender  plank  from  side  to  side ; 
These,  by  the  pale-blue  rocks  that  ceaseless  ring. 
In  airy  baskets  hanging,  work  and  sing. 

Just  where  a  cloud  above  the  mountain  rears 
An  edge  all  flame,  the  broadening  sun  appears : 
A  long  blue  bar  its  sc^is  orb  divides. 
And  breaks  the  spreading  of  its  golden  tides : 
And  now  that  orb  has  touched  the  purple  sleep 
Whose  softened  image  penetrates  tnc  deep. 
'Cross  the  calmlake's  blue  shades  the  cliffsaspire. 
With  towers  and  woods,  a  "prospect  alien  fire  ;" 
While  coves  and  secret  hollows,  through  a  ray 
Of  fainter  gold,  a  purple  gleam  betray. 
Each  shp  of  l.awn  the  broken  rocks  between 
Shines  in  the  light  with  more  than  earthly  Rtccn: 
Deep  yellow  beams  the  scattered  stems  illume. 
Far  m  the  level  forest's  central  gloom : 
Waving  his  hat,  the  shepherd,  from  the  vale, 
Directshis  winding  dog  the  cliffs  to*cale, — 
The  dog,  loud  barking,  mid  the  glittering  rocks, 
Hunts,  where  his  mabtcr  jioints,  the  intercepted 

flocks. 
Where  oaks  o'crhang  the  road  the  radiance  shoots 
On  tawny  earth,  wiKl  weeds,  and  twisted  roots ; 
The  druid-stonesa  bri.;;htcned  ring  unfold  ; 
And  all  the  babbling  brooks  are  liquid  gold; 
Sunk  to  a  curve,  the  day-star  lessens  still. 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  and  drops  behind  the 
hill.* 

In  these  secluded  vales,  if  village  fame, 
Confirmed  by  hoary  hairs,  belief  may  claim  ; 
When  up  the  hills,  as  now,  retired  the  light. 
Strange  apparitions  mocked  the  shepherd's  si^ht. 

The  form  appears  of  one  that  spurs  his  steed 
Midway  along  the  hill  with  desperate  spjced  ; 
Unhurt  pursues  his  lengthened  flight,  while  all 
Attend,  at  every  stretch,  his  headlong  fall. 
Anon,  appears  a  brave,  a  gorgeous  show 
Of  horsemen-shadows  moving  to  and  fro ; 
At  intervals  imperial  banners  stream, 
And  now  thd  van  reflects  the  solar  beam  ; 
The  rear  through  iron  brown  betrays  a  sullen 

gleam. 
While  silent  stands  the  admiring  crowd  below. 
Silent  the  visionary  warriors  go, 
Winding  in  ordered  pomp  their  upward  way 
Till  the  last  banner  of  the  long  array 
Has  disappeared,  and  every  trace  is  fled 
Of  splena<ur — save  the  beacon's  spiry  head 
Tipt  with  eve's  latest  gleam  of  burning  red. 

Now,  while  the  solemn  evening  shadows  sail. 
On  slowly-waving  pinions,  down  the  vale  ; 
And,  fronting  the  bright  west,  yon  oak  entwines 
Its  darkening  boughs  and  leaves,  in  stronger 

lines ; 
Tis  pleasant  near  the  tranquil  lake  to  stray 
Where,  winding  on  along  some  secret  bay, 

♦  From  lliomsou. 
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The  swan  uplifts  his  chest,  and  backward  flings 
His  neck,  a  varying  arch,  between  his  towering 

wings: 
The  eye  that  marks  the  gliding  creature  sees 
How  graceful  pride  can  be,  and  how  majestic, 

ease. 
While  tender  cares  and  mild  domestic  loves 
With  furtive  watch  pursue  her  as  she  moves. 
The  female  with  a  meeker  charm  succeeds. 
And  her  brown  little-ones  around  her  leads, 
Nibbling  the  water  lilies  as  they  pass. 
Or  playmg  wanton  with  the  floatmg  grass. 
She,  in  a  mother's  care,  her  beauty  s  pride 
Forgetting,  calls  the  wearied  to  her  side ; 
Alternately  they  mount  her  back,  and  rest 
Close  by  her  mantling  wings'  embraces  prest. 

Lone  may  they  float  upon  this  flood  serene ; 
Theirs  be  these  holms  untrodden,  still,  and  green, 
Where  leafy  shades  fence  off  the  blustering  gale. 
And  breathes  in  peace  the  lily  of  the  vale ! 
Yon  ble,  which  feels  not  even  the  milk-maid's 

feet. 
Yet  hears  ner  song,  "  by  distance  made  more 

^  sweet," 
Yon  isle  conceals  their  home,  their  hut -like 

bower; 
Green  water-rushes  overspread  the  floor ; 
Long  grass  and  willows  form  the  woven  wall. 
And  swings  above  the  roof  the  poplar  tall, 
llience  issuing  often  with  unwieldy  stalk. 
They  crush  with  broad  black  feet  their  flowery 

walk ; 
Or,  from  the  neighbouring  water,  hear  at  mom 
The  hound,  the  horse's  tread,  and  mellow  horn  ; 
Involve  their  scrpcnt-nccks  in  changeful  rings. 
Rolled  wantonly  between  their  slippery  wings. 
Or,  starting  up  with  noise  and  rude  delight, 
Force  half  upon  the  wave  their  cumbrous  flight 

Fair  swan !  by  all  a  mother's  joys  caressed. 
Haply  some  wretch  has  eyed,  and  called  thee 

blessed  ;  ^ 
When  with  her  infants,  from  some  shady  seat 
By  the  lake's  edge,  she  rose — to  face  the  noon- 
tide heat ; 
Or  taught  their  limbs  along  the  dusty  road 
A  few  short  steps  to  totter  with  their  load. 

I  see  her  now,  denied  to  lay  her  head, 
On  cold  blue  nights,  in  hut  or  straw-built  shed. 
Turn  to  a  silent  smile  their  sleepy  cry. 
By  Dointing  to  the  gliding  moon  on  hieh. 
—  When  low-hung  clouds  each  star  of  summer 

hide. 
And  fireless  are  the  valleys  far  and  wide. 
Where  the  brook  brawls  along  the  public  road 
Dark  with  bat-haunted  ashes  stretching  broad. 
Oft  has  she  taught  them  on  her  lap  to  lay 
The  shining  glow-worm  ;  or,  in  heedless  play, 
Toss  it  from  hand  to  hand,  disquieted ; 
While  others,  not  unseen,  are  free  to  shed 
Green  unmolested  light  upon  their  mossy  bed. 

Oh !  when  the  sleety  showers  her  path  assail. 
And  like  a  torrent  roars  the  headstrong  gale  ; 
No  more  her  breath  can  thaw  their  fingers  cold. 
Their  frozen  arms  her  neck  no  more  can  fold  ; 
Weak  roof  a  cowering  form  two  babes  to  shield, 
And  faint  the  fire  a  dying  heart  can  yield  I 
Press  the  sad  kiss,  fond  mother  1  vainly  fears 
Thy  flooded  cheek  to  wet  them  with  its  tears ; 


No  tears  can  chill  them,  and  no  bosom  warms. 
Thy  breast  their  death-bed,   coffined  in  thine 
arms  I 

Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  mingle  from  aCu*, 
Heard  by  calm  lakes,  as  peeps  the  folding  star. 
Where  the  duck  dabbles  'mid  the  rustling  sedge. 
And  feeding  pike  starts  from  the  water  s  edge. 
Or  the  swan  stirs  the  reeds,  his  neck  and  bill 
Wetting,  that  drip  upon  the  water  still ; 
And  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore. 
Shoots  upward,  darting  his  long  neck  before. 

Now,  with  religious  awe,  the  farewell  light 
Blends  with  the  solemn  colouring  of  night ; 
'Mid  groves  of  clouds  that  crest  the  mountain's 

brow, 
And  round  the  west's  proud  lodge  their  sha- 

dows  throw. 
Like  Una  shining  on  her  gloomy  way. 
The  half-seen  form  of  Twilight  roams  astray ; 
Shedding,  through  paly  loop-holes  mild  and 

small, 
Gleams  that  upon  the  lake's  still  bosom  fall ; 
Soft  o'er  the  surface  creep  those  lustres  pale 
Tracking  the  motions  of  the  fitful  gale. 
With  restless  interchange  at  once  the  bright 
Wins  on  the  shade,  the  shade  upon  the  light. 
No  favoured  eye  was  e'er  allowed  to  gaze 
On  lovelier  spectacle  in  faery  days  ; 
When  gentle  Spirits  urged  a  sportive  chase, 
Brushing  with  lucid  wands  the  water's  face  ; 
While  music,  stealing  round  the  glimmering 

deeps, 
Charmed  the  tall  circle  of  the  enchanted  steeps. 
— The  lights  are  vanished  from   the  watery 

plains : 
No  wreck  of  all  the  pageantry  remains. 
Unheeded  night  has  overcome  the  vales : 
On  the  dark  earth  the  wearied  vision  fails ; 
The  latest  lingerer  of  the  forest  train, 
The  lone  black  fir,  forsakes  the  faded  plain  ; 
Last  evening  sight,  the  cottage  smoke,  no  more. 
Lost  in  the  thicKened  darkness,  glimmers  hoar ; 
And,  towering  from  the  sullen  dark-brown  mere, 
Like  a  black  wall,  the  mountain-steeps  appear. 
—  Now  o'er  the  soothed  accordant  heart  we  feel 
A  sympathetic  twilight  slowly  steal, 
And  ever,  as  we  fondly  muse,  we  find 
The  soft  gloom  deepening  on  the  tranquil  mind. 
Stay !  pensive,  sadly-pleasing  visions,  stay ! 
Ah  no  t  as  fades  the  vale,  they  fade  away : 
Yet  still  the  tender,  vacant  gloom  remains  ; 
Still  the  cold  cheek  its  shuddering  tear  retains. 

The  bird,  who  ceased,  with  fading  light,  to 
thread 
Silent  the  hedge  or  steamy  rivulet's  bed. 
From  his  grey  re-appearing  tower  shall  soon 
Salute  with  gladsome  note  the  rising  moon. 
While  with  a  hoary  light  she  frosts  the  ground. 
And  pours  a  deeper  blue  to  iEther's  bound  ; 
Pleased,  as  she  moves,  her  pomp  of  clouds  to  fold 
In  robes  of  azuie,  fleecy -^nite,  and  gold. 

Above  yon  eastern  hill,  where  darkness  broods 
O'er  all  its  vanished  dells,  and  lawns,  and  woods ; 
Where  but  a  mass  of  shade  the  sight  can  trace. 
Even  now  she  shows,  half-veiled,  her  lovely 

face: 
Across  the  gloomy  valley  flings  her  light, 
Far  to  the  western  slopes  with  hamlets  white  ; 
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And  gives,  where  woods  the  chequered  upland 

strew. 
To  the  green  com  of  summer,  autumn's  hue. 

Thus  Hope,  first  pouring  from  her  blessed 
horn 
Her  dawn,  far  lovelier  than  the  moon's  own 

morn, 

*TiIl  higher  mounted,  strives  in  vain  to  cheer 
The  weary  hills,  impervious,  blackening  near ; 
Yet  does  she  still,  undaunted,  throw  the  while 
On  darling  spots  remote  her  tempting  smile. 

Even  now  she  decks  for  me  a  distant  scene, 
(For  dark  and  broad  the  gulf  of  time  between) 
Gilding  that  cottage  with  ner  fondest  ray, 
(Sole  bourn,  sole  wish,  sole  object  of  my  way ; 
How  fiur  its  lawns  and  sheltering  woods  appear ! 
How  sweet  its  streamlet  murmurs  in  mine  ear !) 
Where  we,  mv  Friend,  to  happy  days  shall  rise, 
Till  our  small  share  ol  hardly-painmg  sighs 
(For  sighs  will  ever  trouble  human  breath) 
Creep  hushed  into  the  tranquil  breast  of  death. 

But  now  the  dear  bright  Moon  her  xenith 
trains. 
And,  runy  without  speck,  extend  the  plains : 
The  deepest  cleft  the  mountain's  front  displays 
Scarce  hides  ashadow  from  her  searching  rays ; 
From  the  dark-blue  faint  silvery  threads  divide 
The  hills^  while  gleams  below  the  azure  tide  : 
Hme  softly  treads ;  throughout  the  landscape 

breathes 
A  Deace  enlivened,  not  disturbed,  by  wreaths 
Of  charcoal-smoke,  that  o'er  the  fallen  wood 
Steal  down  the  hill,  and  spread  along  the  flood. 

The  song  of  mountain-streams,  unheard  by 

Nowluuxlly  heard,  beguiles  my  homeward  way. 
Air  listens,  like  the  sleeping  water,  still, 
To  catch  the  spiritual  music  of  the  hill. 
Broke  only  by  the  slow  clock  tolling  deep, 
Or  shout  tnat  wakes  the  ferry-man  from  sleep, 
The  echoed  hoof  nearing  the  distant  shore, 
The  boat's  first  motion — made  with  dashing  oar; 
Sound  of  dosed  g^ate,  across  the  water  borne, 
Hurrying  the  timid  hare  through  rustling  com : 
The  sportive  outcry  of  the  mocking  owl ; 
And  at  long  intervals  the  mill-dog's  howl ; 
The  distant  forge's  swinging  thump  profound  ; 
Or  yd],  in  the  deep  wocxis,  of  londy  hound. 
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IV. 

LINES 

WmiTTBN  WHILE  SAILING  IN  A  BOAT  AT 
EVENING. 

How  richly  glows  the  water's  breast 
Before  us,  tinged  with  evening  hues. 
While,  facing  thus  the  crimson  west. 
The  boot  her  silent  course  pursues  1 
And  see  how  dark  the  backward  stream ! 
A  little  moment  past  so  smiling  1 
And  still,  perhaps,  with  faithless  gleam. 
Some  other  loiterers  beguiling. 

Such  views  the  vonthful  Bard  allure ; 
But,  heedless  of  the  following  gloom, 
He  deems  their  colours  shall  endure 
Till  peace  go  with  him  to  the  tomb. 


— And  let  him  nurse  his  fond  deceit. 
And  what  if  he  must  die  in  sorrow! 
Who  would  not  cherish  dreams  so  sweet. 
Though  grief  and  pain  may  come  to-morrow  ? 
>789.  

V. 
REMEMBRANCE  OF  COLLINS. 

COMPOSED   UPON   THE  THAMES    NEAR 
RICHMOND. 

Glide  gently,  thus  for  ever  glide, 
O  lliames  I  that  other  bards  may  see 
As  lovely  visions  by  thy  side 
As  now,  fair  river  I  come  to  me. 
O  glide^  fair  stream  !  for  ever  so. 
Thy  quiet  soul  on  all  bestowing. 
Till  all  our  minds  for  ever  flow 
As  thy  deep  waters  now  are  flowing. 

Vain  thought !—  Yet  be  as  now  thou  art. 
That  in  thy  waters  may  be  seen 
The  image  of  a  poet's  heart, 
How  bright,  how  solemn,  how  serene  ! 
Such  as  did  once  the  Poet  bless, 
Who  murmuring  here  a  later*  ditty. 
Could  find  no  refuge  from  distress 
But  in  the  milder  grief  of  pity. 

Now  let  us,  as  we  float  along, 
For  him  suspend  tlic  dashing  oar ; 
And  pray  that  never  child  of  song 
May  know  that  Poet's  sorrows  more. 
How  calm !  how  still  I  tlie  only  sound. 
The  dripping  of  the  oar  suspended  ! 
— The  evening  darkness  gathers  round 
By  virtue's  holiest  Powers  attended. 
1789. 


VI. 

DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCHES 

TAKEN   DURING   A   PEDESTRIAN    TOUR  AS10NG 
THE  ALPS. 


TO   THE  RHV.    ROBERT  JONES, 
FELLOW  OF  ST  JOHN's  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Dear  Sir, — However  desirous  I  micht  have 
been  of  giving  you  proofs  of  the  high  place  you 
hold  in  my  esteem,  1  should  have  been  cautious 
of  wounding  your  delicacy  by  thus  publicly  ad- 
dressing you,  had  not  the  circumstance  of  our 
having  been  comfianions  among  the  Alps 
seemed  to  give  this  dedication  a  propriety  suffi- 
cient to  do  away  any  scruples  whicn  your  mo- 
desty might  otherwise  have  suggested. 

In  inscribing  this  little  work  to  you,  I  con- 
sult my  heart.  You  know  well  how  great  is 
the  ^nerence  between  two  companions  lolling 
in  a  post-chaise,  and  two  travellers  ploddinz 
dowly  along  the  road,  side  by  side,  each  with 
his  httle  knapsack  of  necessaries  upon  his 
shoulders.  How  much  more  of  heart  Dctween 
the  two  latter  1 

I  am  happy  in  being  conscious  that  I  shall 
have  one  reader  who  will  approach  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  few  pages  with  regret.     You  they 

*  ColUns's  Ode  on  the  death  of  Thomson. 
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icnu  to  vhidi  yoi 
DUC  a  pleasure  do 
Ifl  of  melancholy. 


ii'ha'fdly^Mii'™ 


coiounnff,  wiU  be  amply  supplied  by 

With  (tin  greater  propriety  I  miglit  have 
features  oT  your  naliv^  mountaini,  throushi 

luDKts,  wlddi  ^ve  ii^di  iplendour  to  the  volt 
of  Clwyd,  booAdon^  the  chair  of  Idiii,  tht 

Siiet  viUace  of  Beihgelert.  Menai  and  her 
nud]^  the  Alpine  neeps  of  the  Conway^  and 
the  ttill  more  interesttafc  windings  of  the  witard 

Apprehenuve  that  my  pencil  may  never  be 

Ibis  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  assuring  you 
with  how  much  aflecEion  and  e&teem 

"■'  MMt^arj1;|.^^^^^^^^ 

LmdiK,  i^jij 

(if  >he  had  been  to  be  found  oc 
long  the  charms  of  Naiure-Plea- 
of  the  pedestrian  Traveller— Author 
cnwcs  France  tg  the  Alpi-Pnsent  •lale  of 
the  Grande  Chartreuse —Late  of  Como— 
Time.  Sunset— Same  Scene,  Twilight- Same 
Scene,  Momiiif;  iu  volupluDus  Character; 
Old  man  and  tbrest-cotlage  miisic^River 
Tuia— Via  Mala  and  Griun  Gipsy- Sctiel- 


iarlh) 


-Lake  I 


Url- 


roflifeofaSwiumc 


interspersed  with  views  of  the  higher  Alps — 
tinned— KanE  des  Vaches,  liunoui  Swiu  fiir 


lion  of  Slavery— Conduii 


Wish  for  the  Eatirpa- 


Kind  Nature's  charities  his  steps  attend : 
In  every  babbling  brook  he  Anda  a  Iriend  r 
While  chastening  thoughts  of  sweetest  use, 

bestowed 
IW  wisdom,  moralise  his  pensive  road. 
Host  of  his  welcome  inn«  the  noou-tido  bower. 
To  his  spare  meaJ  he  calls  the  paA&ing  poor ; 
He  views  the  sun  uplift  his  goldeo  fire. 
Or  bnk,  with  heart  alive  like  Memnon  s  lyre : 
Bles»i  (he  moon  that  comes  with  kindly  lay. 
To  light  him  shaken  by  his  rugged  way. 
Back  from  hit  sight  no  basbfuichildrea  steal ; 
He  sits  a  brother  at  the  couage-meal ; 

Around  tdm  plays  at  wiU  the  virgin  heart. 
While  unsiupended  wheels  (he  nllage  dance. 

Much  wondering  by  what  fit  of  cianng  care, 
Or  desperate  love,  bewildered,  he  came  iher^ 
A  hope,  that  prudence  could  pot  then 

That  clung  (0  Nature  vrith  a  tntant's  love. 
O'er  Gallia's  wastes  of  corn  my  footsteps  led ; 
Her  liles  of  road-elms,  high  above  my  head 

Or  where  her  pathways  straule  as  they  please 
By  lonely  fiinns  and  secret  villages. 
Kutlo!  the  Alps.ascending  while  in  nir. 
Toy  with  the  sun  and  gUtter  from  afar. 


Of  holy  rites  chanted  in 

*"     vcnce  of  blasphemy  tnei;ineaiJ 
oister  startles  at  the  gleam  of  ai 

I'er  the  groaning  S«3  that  swei 


And  solitude  prepare  the  s 
Sure,  nature's  God  that  in 
Where  falls  the  puiple  morr 
In  flakes  of  light  upon  ther 
Where  with  Toud  voice  th. 

shakes 
The  leafy  wood,  or  sleeps  it 


ipot  of  hotv  gro 


»  man  shall  roam. 


10  chua^Jly  earned  his  fancy  cloy, 
ery  poising  lepbyl  wbitpcn  joy  j 


Ka^"*  '™*" 


iwelling  the  outcry  dull,  that 


een  on  the  tops  of  the 
K  Chartreuse, 
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Vallombre,  *  'mid  her  falling  fanes,  deplores. 
For  ever  bunoke,  the  sabbath  of  her  bowers. 

More  pleased,  my  foot  the  hidden  margin 
roves 
Of  Como,  bosomed  deep  in  chestnut  groves. 
No  meadows  thrown  between,  the  giddy  .steeps 
Tower,  Iwure  or  sylvan,  from  the  narrow  deeps. 
—To  towns,  whose  shades  of  no  rude  noise 

complain, 
From  ringmg  team  apart  and  grating  wain — 
To  flat-roofed  towns,  that  touch  the  water's 

bound, 
Or  lurk  in  woody  sunless  glens  profound. 
Or,  from  the  bending  rocl»,  obtrusive  ding, 
And  o'er  the  whitened  wave  their  shadows 

fling— 
The  pathway  leads,  as  roimd  the  steeps  it 

twines ; 
And  Silence  loves  its  piuple  roof  of  vines. 
The  loitering  traveller  hence,  at  evening,  sees 
From  rock-hewn  steps  the  sail  between  the 

trees; 
Or  marks,  'mid  opening  difis,  fair  dark-eyed 
r  maids 

Tend  the  small  harvest  of  their  garden  glades ; 
Or  stops  the  solemn  mountain-shades  to  view 
Stretch  o'er  the  pictured  mirror  broad  and  blue. 
And  track  the  yellow  lights  from  steep  to  steep, 
As  up  the  opposing  hills  they  slowly  creep. 
Aloft,  here,  half  a  village  shines,  arrayed 
In  gdden  light ;  half  hides  itself  in  shade : 
While,  from  amid  the  darkened  roofs,  the  spire, 
Restlessly  flashing,  seems  to  mount  like  fire : 
There,  all  unshaded,  blazing  fore.sts  throw 
Rich  golden  verdure  on  the  lake  below. 
Slow  glides  the  sail  along  the  illumined  shore. 
And  steals  into  the  shade  the  lazy  oar  ; 
Soft  bosoms  breathe  around  contagious  sighs. 
And  amorous  music  on  the  water  dies. 

How  "blest,   delidous  scene  I   the  eye  that 

greets 
Thy  open  beauties,  or  thy  lone  retreats ;' 
Bcnolds  the  tuwearied  sweep  of  wood  that 

scales 
Thy  diffs ;  the' endless  waters  of  thy  vales  ; 
Thy  lowly  cots  that  sprinkle  all  the  shore. 
Each  with  its  household  boat  beside  the  door  ; 
Thy  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear-blue  sky  ; 
Thy  towns,  that'deave,  like  swallows'  ne&ts,  on 

•    high ; 
That  glimmer  hoar  in  eve's  last  light,  descried 
Dim  from  the  twilight  water's  shaggy  side, 
Whence  lutes  and  voices  down  the  cndianted 

woods 
Steal,  and  compose  the  oar-forgotten  floods ; 
—Thy  lake,  that,  streaked  or  dappled,  blue  or 

grey. 
'Mid  smoking  woods  gleams  hid  from  morning's 

ray 
Slow-travelling  down  the  western  hills,  to 

enfold 
Its  green-tinged  margin  in  a  blaze  of  gold  ; 
Thy  glittering  steeples,  whence  the  matin  bell 
Calls  forth  the  woodman  from  his  desert  cell. 
And  quickens  the  blithe  sound  of  oars  that  pass 
Along  th«  steaming  lake,  to  early  mass. 
But  now  farewell  to  each  and  all— adieu 


*  Name  of  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Char- 
tretse. 


To  every  charm,  and  last  and  chief  to  you, 
Ye  lovely  maidens  that  in  noontide  shade 
Rest  near  your  little  plots  of  wheaten  glade ; 
To  all  that  binds  the  soul  in  powerless  trance. 
Lip-dewing  song,  and  ringlet-tossing  dance ; 
Wnere  sparkling  eyes  and   breaking   smiles 

illume 
The  sylvan  cabin's  lute-enlivencd  gloom. 
— Alas  I  the  verv  murmur  of  the  streams 
Breathes  o'er  the   failing  soul   voluptuous 

dreams. 
While  Slavery,  forcing  the  sunk  mind  to  dwell 
On  joys  that  might  disgrace  the  captive's  cell. 
Her  shameless  timbrel  shakes  on  (,'omo's  marge. 
And  lures  from  bay  to  bay  the  vocal  barge. 

Yet  are  thy  softer  arts  with  power  indued 
To  soothe  and  cheer  the  poor  man's  solitude. 
By  silent  cottage-doors,  the  peasant's  home 
Left  vacant  for  the  d.iy,  I  loved  to  roam. 
But  once  I  pierced  the  mazes  of  a  wood 
In  which  a  cabin  undcserted  stood  ; 
There  an  old  man  an  olden  measure  scanned 
On  a  rude  viol  touched  with  withered  hand. 
As  lambs  or  fawns  in  April  clustering  lie 
Under  a  hoary  oak's  thin  canopy. 
Stretched  at  his  feet,  with  stedfast  upward  eye. 
His  children's  children  listened  to  the  sound  ; 
— A  Hermit  with  his  family  around  1 

But  let  us  hence  ;  for  f;iir  Locarno  smiles 
Embowered  in  walnut  slopes  and  citron  isles  : 
Or  seek  at  eve  the  banks  of  Tusa's  stream. 
Where,  'mid  dim  towers  and  woods,  her  waters 

gleam. 
From  the  bright  wave,"  in  solemn  gloom,  retire 
The  dull-red  steeps,  and,  darkening  still,  aspire 
To  where  afar  rich  orange  lustres  glow 
Round  undistinguished  clouds,  and  rocks,  and 

snow : 
Or,  led  where  Via  Mala's  chasms  confine 
The  indignant  waters  of  the  infant  Rhine, 
Hang  o'er  the  abyss,,  who^c  else  impervious 

gloom 
His  burning  eyes  with  'fearful  light  illume. 

The  mind  condemned,  without  reprieve,  to  go 
O'er  life's  long  deserts  with  its  charge  of  woe. 
With  sad  congratulation  joins  the  train 
Where  beasts  and  men  to;jethcr  o'er  the  plain 
Move  oti — a  mighty  caravan  of  pain : 
Hope,  strength,  and  courage,  social  suflering 

•     brings. 
Freshening  the  wilderness  with    shades  and 

springs. 
— There  be  whose  lot  far  otherwise  is  cast : 
Sole  human  tenant  of  the  piny  waste. 
By  choice  or  doom  a  gipsy  wanders  here, 
A  nursling  babe  her  only  comforter ; 
Lo,  where  she  sits  beneath  yon  shaggy  rock, 
A  cowering  shape  half  hid  in  curling  smoke  ! 

AVhen  lightning  among  clouds  and  mountain- 
snows 
Predominates,  and  darkness  comes  and  goes. 
And  the  fierce  torrent  at  the  flashes  broad 
Starts,  like  a  horse,  be.sidc  the  glaring  road — 
She  seeks  a  covert  from  the  battering  shower 
In  the  roofed  bridge  ;  the  bridge,  in  that  dread 

hour, 
Itself  all  trembling  at  the  torrent's  power. 

Nor  is  she  more  at  ease  on  some  stilly  ni§;ht. 
When  not  a  star  supplies  the  comfort  of  its  light ; 
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Only  the  wanine  raoon  hangs  dull  and  red 
Above  a  mclancnoly  mountain's  head, 
llien  sets.     In  total  gloom  the  Vagrant  sighs, 
Stoops  her  sick  head,  and  shuts  her  weary 

eyes: 
Or  on  her  fingers  counts  the  distant  clock. 
Or,  to  the  drowsy  crow  of  midnight  cock, 
Listens,  or  quakes  while  from  the  forest's  gulf 
Howls  near  and  nearer  yet  the  famished  wolf. 

From  the  green  vale  of  Urseren  smooth  and 
wide 
Descend  we  now.  themaddened  Retissour  guide; 
By  rocks  that,  shutting  out  the  blessed  day, 
Cling  tremblingly  to  rocks  as  loose  as  they ; 
Bv  cells  upon  whose  image,  while  he  prays. 
The  kneelmg  peasant  scarcely  dares  to  gaze  ; 
By  many  a  votive  death-cross  planted  near. 
And  watered  duly  with  the  pious  tear. 
That  faded  silent  from  the  upward  ejre 
Unmoved  with  each  rude  form  of  peril  nigh ; 
Fixed  on  the  anchor  left  by  Him  who  saves 
Alike  in  whelming  snows,  and  roaring  waves. 

But  soon  a  peopled  region  on  the  sight 
Opens — a  little  world  of  calm  delight : 
Where  mists,  suspended  on  the  expiring  gale. 
Spread  roof-like  o'er  the  deep  secluded  vale. 
And  beams  of  evening  slipping  in  between. 
Gently  illuminate  a  sober  scene  : — 
Here,  on  the  brown  wood-cottages  they  sleep. 
There,  over  rock  or  sloping  pasture  creep. 
On  as  we  journey,  in  clear  view  displayed, 
The  still  vale  lengthens  underneath  its  shade 
Of  low-hung  vapour :  on  the  freshened  mead 
The  green    light  sparkles ; — the  dim   bowers 

recede. 
Wlule  pastoral  pipes  and  streams  the  landscape 

lull. 
And  bells  of  passing  mules  that  tinkle  dull. 
In  solemn  shapes  before  the  admiring  eye 
Dilated  hang  the  misty^  pines  on  high, 
Huge  convent  domes  witli  pinnacles  and  towers, 
And    antique    castles    seen    thrpugh  tgleamy 

showers. 

From  such  romantic  dreams,  mv  soul,  awake  I 
To  sterner  pleasure,  where,  by  l/ri's  laike 
In  Nature's  pristine  majesty  outspread. 
Winds  neither  road  nor  path  for  foot  to  tread  : 
The  rocks  rise  naked  as  a  wall,  or  stretch       .  , 
Far  o'er  the  water,  hung  with  groves  of  beech ; 
Aerial  pines  from  Ipfticr  steeps,  ascend. 
Nor  stop  but  where  creation  seems  to  end. 
Yet  here  and  there,  if  'mid  the  savage  scene. 
Appears  a  scanty  plot  of  smiling  green, 
Up  from  the  lake  a  zigzag  path  will  creep 
To  reach  a  small  wood-hut  hung  boldly  on  the 
»  steep. 

— Before  tnosc  thresholds  (never  can  they  know 
The  face  of  traveller  passing  to  and  fro,) 
No  peasant  leans  upon  his  pole,  to  tell 
For  whom  at  morning  tolled  the  funeral  bell ; 
Their  watch-dog  ne'er  his  angry  bark  foregoes, 
Touched  by  the  beggar's  moan  of  human  woes ; 
The  shady  porch  ne'er  offered  a  cool  -seat 
To  pil^ms  overcome  by  summer's  heat. 
Yet  thither  the  world's  business  finds  its  way 
At  times,  and  tales  unsought  beguile  the  da^jr. 
And    there  are    those   fond    thoughts    wmch 

Solitude, 
However  stem,  b  powerless  to  exclude. 


There  doth  the  maiden  watch  her  lover's  sail 
Approaching,  and  upbraid  the  tardy  gale ; 
At  midnight  listens  till  his  parting  oar. 
And  its  last  echo,  can  be  heard  no  more. 

And  what  if  ospreys,  cormorants,  herons  cry,> 
Amid  tempestuous  vapours  driving  by. 
Or  hovering  over  wastes  too  bleak  to  rear 
That  common  growth  of  earth,  the  foodful  ear ; 
Where  the  green  apple  shrivels  on  the  spray. 
And  pines  the  unripened  pear  in  summei's 

kindliest  ray ; 
Gmtentment  shares  the  desolate  domain 
With  Independence,  child  of  high  Disdain. 
Exulting  'mid  the  winter  of  the  skies. 
Shy  as  uie  jealous  chamois,  Freedom  flies. 
And  grasps  by  fits  her  sword,  and  often  eyes ; 
And  sometimes,  as  from  rock  to  rock  she  bounds* 
The  Patriot  nymph  starts  at  imagined  sounds. 
And,  wildly  pausing,  oft  she  hangs  aghast. 
Whether  some  old  Swiss  air  hath  checked  her 

haste 
Or  thrill  of  Spartan  fife  is  caught  between  the 

blast. 

Swoln  with  incessant  rains  from  hour  to  hour. 
All  day  the  deepening  floods  a  murmur  pour : 
The  sky  is  veiled,  and  every  cheerful  sight : 
Dark  is  the  region  as  with  coming  night ; 
But  what  a  sudden  burst  of  overpowering  light  I 
Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  stomu 
Glances  the  wheeling  eagle's  glorious  form  1 
Eastward,  in  long  perspective  glittering,  shine 
The  wood-crowned  cliffs   that  o'er   uie  lake 

recline : 
Those  lofty  clifTs  a  hundred  streams  unfold. 
At  once  to  pillars  turned  that  flame  with  gold : 
Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  shrinks,  to  shun 
The  west^  that  bums  like  one  dilated  stm, 
A  crucible  of  mighty  compass,  felt 
By  mountains,  glowing  till  they  seem  to  melt. 

But,  lo  I  the  boatman,  overawed,  before 
The  pictured  fane  of  Tell  suspends  his  oar  ; 
Confused  the  Marathonian  taile  appears. 
While  his  eyes  sparkle  with  heroic  tears. 
And  who,  that  walks  where  men  of  ancient  days 
Have  vtrrought  with  godlike  arm  the  deeds  of 

praise 
Feels  not  the  spirit  of  the  place  control. 
Or  rouse  and  agitate  his  labouring  soul  f 
Say,  who,  by  thinking  on  Canadian  hills. 
Or  wild  Aosta  lulled  by  Alpine  rillsj 
On  Zutphen's  plain^  or  on  that  highland  dell. 
Through  which  rough  Garry  cleaves  his  way, 

can  tell 
What  high  resolves  exalt  the  tenderest  thought 
Of  him  whom  passion  rivets  to  the  spot. 
Where  breathed  the  gale  that  caught  Wolfe's 

happiest  sigh. 
And  the  last  sunbeam  fell  on  Bayard's  eyv  ; 
Where  bleeding  Sidney  from  the  cup  retired. 
And  glad  Dundee  in     faint  huzzas"  expired? 

But  now  with  other  mind  I  stand  alone 
Upon  the  summit  of  this  naked  cone. 
And  watch  the  fearless  chamois-hunter  chase 
His  prey,  through  tracts  abrupt  of  desolate 

space. 
Through  vacant  worlds  where  Nature  never 

rve 
to  murmur  or  a  bough  to  wave, 
V/hich  unsubstAntial  Phantoms  sacred  keep ; 
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Thro'  worlds  where  Life,  and  Voice,   and 

Motion  idcep; 
Where  talent  Hours  their  death-like  sway 

extend, 
Save  when  the  avalanche  breaks  loose,  to  rend 
Its  way  with  uproar,  till  the  ruin,  drowned 
In  some  dense  wood  or  ^If  of  snow  profound. 
Mocks  the  dull  ear  of  Time  with  deaf  abortive 

soond. 
— *Tis  his,  while  wandering  on  from  height  to 

height. 
To  see  a  planet's  pomp  and  steady  light 
In  the  least  star  of  scarce-appearinz  night ; 
While  the  pale  moon  moves  near  nim,  on  the 

bound  ^  V 

Of  ether,  shining  with  diminuhed  round. 
And  Car  and  wide  the  icy  summits  blaze, 
Rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  her  rays: 
To  him  the  day-star  glitters  small  and  bright. 
Shorn  of  its  beams,  insufferably  white, 
And  he  can  look  beyond  the  sun,  and  view 
Those  fast-receding  depths  of  sable  blue 
Flying  till  vision  can  no  more  pursue  ! 
— Ac  once  bewildering  mists  around  him  close. 
And  cold  and  hunger  are  his  least  of  woes  ; 
The  Demon  of  the  snow,  with  angry  roar 
Descending,  shuts  for  aye  his  prison  door. 
Soon  with  despair^s  whole  weignt  his  spirits  sink ; 
Bread  has  he  none,  the  snow  must  be  his  drink; 
And,  ere  his  eves  can  close  upon  the  day, 
The  eagle  of  the  Alps  o'crshadcs  her  prey. 

Now  couch  thyself  where,  heard  with  fear 

afar. 
Thunders  through  echoing  pines  the  headlong 

Aar; 
Or  rather  stay  to  taste  the  mild  delights 
Of  pensive  Underwaldcn's  pastoral  heights. 
— Is  there  who  'mid  these  awful  wilds  has  seen 
The  native  Genii  walk  the  mountain  green  ? 
Or  heard,  while  other  worlds  their  charms 

reveal. 
Soft  music  o  er  the  aerial  summit  steal  ? 
W'hile  o'er  the  desert,  answering  every  close. 
Rich  steam  of  sweetest  perfume  comes  and 

goes. 
— And  sure  there  is  a  secret  Power  that  reigns 
If  ere,  where  no  trace  of  man  the  spot  profanes. 
Nought  but  the  chalets^  flat  and  bare,  on  high 
Sunended  'mid  the  quiet  of  the  sky ; 
Or  distant  herds  that  pasturing  upwa[rd  creep. 
And,  not  untended,  dunb  the  dangerous  steep. 
How  itill !  no  irreligious  sound  or  sight 
Rouses  the  soul  from  her  severe  delight 
An  idle  voice  the  sabbath  region  fills 
Of  Deep  that  calls  to  Deep  across  the  hills. 
And  with  that  voice  accords  the  soothing  sound 
Of  drowsy  bells,  for  ever  tinkling  round  ; 
Faint  wail  of  eagle  melting  into  olue 
Beneath   the   difrs,   and  pine-wood's  steady 

The  solitary  heifer's  deepened  low ; 

Or  rumbling,  heard  remote,  of  falling  snow. 

All  motions,  sounds,  and  voices,  far  and  nigh. 

Blend  in  a  music  of  tranquillity ; 

Save  when,  a  stranger  seen  Itelow,  the  boy 

Shouts  fixxm  the  echoing  hills  with  savage  ji>y. 

•  Sugh,  a  Scotch  word  expressive  of  the 
sound  of  the  wind  through  the  trees. 


When,  from  the  sunny  breast  of  open  .seas. 
And  bays  witli  myrtle  fringed,   the  southern 

breeze 
Comes  on  to  gladden  April  with  the  sight 
Of  green   isles  widening  on   each    snow-clad 

height ; 
When  shouts  and  lowing  herds  the  valley  fiU, 
And  louder  torrents  stun  the  noon-tide  hill. 
The  pastoral  Swiss  l)egin  the  cliffs  to  scale, 
leaving  to  silence  the  deserted  vale  ; 
And  like  the  Patriarchs  in  their  simple  age 
Move,  as  the  verdure  leads,  from  stage  to  stage; 
High  and  more  high  in  summer's  heat  they  go. 
And  hear  the  rattlmg  thunder  far  below ; 
Or  steal  beneath  the  mountains,  half-deterred. 
Where  huge  rocks  tremble  to  the  bellowing 

herd. 

One  I  behold  who,  'cross  the  foaming  flood. 
Leaps  with  a  bound  of  graceful  hardihood ; 
Another  high  on  that  green  ledge ; — he  gained 
llie  tempting  spot  with  every  smew  strained : 
And   downward    thence  a  knot  of  grass   he 

throws. 
Food  for  his  beasts  in  time  of  winter  snows. 
— Far  difTcrcnt  life  from  what  Tradition  hoar 
Transmits  of  happier  l«)t  in  times  of  yore ! 
Then  Summer  lingered  long :  and  honey  flowed 
From  out  the  rocks,  the  wild  bees'  safe  abode : 
Continual  waters  welling  cheered  the  waste, 
And  plants  were  wholesome,  now  of  deadly 

taste : 
Nor  Winter  yet  his  frozen  stores  had  piled, 
Usurjiing  where  the  fairest  hcrb.igc  smiled  : 
Nor  Hunger  driven  the  herds  from  pastures 

bare. 
To  climb  the  treacherous  cliffs  for  scanty  fare. 
Then  the  milk-thistle  flourished   through    the 

land. 
And  forced  the  full-swoln  udder  to  demand. 
Thrice  every  day,  the  pail  and  welcome  hand. 
Thus  does  tnc  father  to  his  children  tell 
Of  banished  bliss,  by  fancy  loved  too  well. 
Alas !  that  human  guilt  provoked  the  rod 
Of  angry  Nature  to  avenge  her  God. 
.Still,  Nature,  ever  just,  to  him  imparts 
Joys  only  given  to  uncorruptcd  hearts. 

'Tis  mom :  with  gold  the  verdant  mountain 

glows  ; 
More  high,  the  snowy  peaks  with  hues  of  rose, 
Far-strclchcd  bcncain  the  muny-tiiitcd  hills, 
A  mighty  waste  of  mist  the  valley  fills, 
A  solemn  sea  !  whose  billows  wide  around 
Stand  motionless,  to  awful  silence  bound : 
Pines,  on  the  coast,  through  mist   their  tops 

uprear. 
That  Uke  to  leaning  masts  of  stranded  ships 

appear. 
A  single  chasm,  a  gulf  of  gloomy  blue. 
Gapes  in  the  centre  of  the  sea — and  through 
That  dark  mysterious  gulf  ascending,  sound 
Innumerable  streams  with  roar  profound. 
Mount  through  the  nearer  vapours  notes  of 

birds. 
And  merry  flageolet ;  the  low  of  herds, 
l^e  bark  of  dogs,  the  heifer's  tinkling  bell. 
Talk,  laughter,  and  perchance  a  church-tower 

knell : 
Think  not,  the  peasant  from  aloft  h.is  gazed 
And  heard  with  heart  unmoved,  with  soul 

unraised : 
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Nor  is  his  spirit  less  enrapt,  nor  less 
Alive  to  indcfiendcut  happiness, 
Then,  when  he  lies,  out-stretched,  at  even-tide 
Upon  the  fragrant  mountain's  purple  side : 
For  as  the  pleasures  of  his  simple  day 
Beyond  his  native  valley  seldom  stray. 
Nought  round  its  darling  precincts  can  he  find 
But  brings  some  past  enjoyment  to  his  mind ; 
While  Hope,  reclining  upon  Pleasure's  urn, 
Binds  her  wild  wreaus,  and  whispers  his 
return. 

Once,  Man  entirely  free,  alone  and  wild. 
Was  blest  as  free — for  he  was  Nature's  child. 
He  all  superior  but  his  God  disdained, 
Walked    none   restraining,  and  by  none 

restrained : 
Confessed  no  law  but  what  his  reason  taught. 
Did  all  he  wished,  and  wished  but  what  he 

ought. 
As  man  in  his  primeval  dower  arrayed 
The  image  of  his  glorious  Sire  displayed. 
Even  so,  by  faithiul  Nature  guarded,  here 
The  traces  of  primeval  Man  appear ; 
The  simple  dignity  no  forms  deoase ; 
The  eve  sublime,  and  surly  lion-grace  : 
The  slave  of  none,  of  beasts  alone  the  lord, 
HLs  book  he  prizes,  nor  neglects  his  sword  , 
— Well  taught  by  that  to  feel  his  rights, 

prepared 
With  tnis  "  the  blessings  he  enjoys  to  guard." 

And,  as  his  native  hills  encircle  ground 
For  many  a  marvellous  victory  renowned, 
The  work  of  Freedom  daring  to  oppose. 
With  few  in  arms,  innumerable  foes. 
When  to  those  famous  fields  his  steps  are  led, 
An  unknown  power  connects  him  with  the  dead: 
For  images  of  other  worlds  are  there  ; 
Awful  the  light,  and  holy  is  the  air. 
Fitfully,  and  in  flashes,  through  his  soul. 
Like  sun-lit  tempests^  troubled  transports  roll ; 
His  bosom  heaves,  his  Spirit  towers  amain. 
Beyond  the  senses  and  their  little  reign. 

And  oft,  when  that  dread  vision  hath  past  by. 
He  holds  with  God  himself  communion  high. 
There  where  the  peal  of  swelling  torrents  fills 
The  sky-roofed  temple  of  the  eternal  hills ; 
Or,  when  upon  the  mountain's  silent  brow 
Reclined,  he  sees,  above  him  and  below. 
Bright  stars  of  ice  and  azure  fields  of  snow ; 
While  needle  peaks  of  granite  shooting  bare 
Tremble  in  ever- vary  ing  tints  of  air. 
And    when   a   gathering  weight  of  shadows 

brown' 
Falls  on  the  valleyr,  as  the  sun  goes  down  ; 
And  Pikes,  of  darkness  named  and  fear  and 

storms,* 
Uplift  in  quiet  their  illumined  forms. 
In  sea-like  reach  of  prospect  round  him  spread. 
Tinged  like  an  angel's  smile  all  rosy  red — 
Awe  in  his  breast  with  holiest  love  unites, 
And  the  near  heavens  impart  their  own  de- 
lights. 

When  downward  to  his  winter  hut  he  goes,  • 
Dear  and  more  dear  the  lessening  circle  grows ; 
I'hat  hut  which  on  the  hills  so  ott  employs 
His  thoughts,  the  central  point  of  all  liis  joys. 

*  As  Schreck-Hom,  the  pike  of  terror ;  Wct- 
ter-Hom,  the  pike  of  storms,  &c  &c. 


And  as  a  swallow,  at  the  hour  of  rest. 
Peeps  often  ere  she  darts  into  her  nest, 
So  to  the  homestead,  where  the  grandsire  tends 
A  little  prattling  child,  he  oft  descends. 
To  glance  a  look  upon  the  well-matched  pair ; 
Till  storm  and  driving  ice  blockade  him  there. 
ITiere,  safely  guarded  by  the  woods  behind. 
He  hears  the  chiding  of  the  baffled  wind. 
Hears  Winter  calling  all  his  terrors  roohd, 
And,  blest  within  huoself,  he  shrinks  not  from 
the  sound. 

Through  Nature's  vale  his  homely  pleasures 

glide, 
Unstained  by  envy,  discontent,  and  pride ; 
The  bound  of  all  bis  vanity,  to  deck. 
With  one  bright  bell,  a  favourite  heifer's  neck ; 
Well  pleased  upon  some  simple  annual  feast. 
Remembered  half  the  ytar  and  hoped  the  rest, 
If  dairy-produce,  from  his  inner  hoard. 
Of  thrice  ten  summers  dignify  the  board. 
— Alas  I  in  every  clime  a  flying  ray 
Is  all  we  have  to  cheer  our  vnintry  way ; 
And  here  the  unwilling  mind  may  more  than 

trace 
The  general  sorrows  of  the  human  race : 
The  churlish  gales  of  penury,  that  blow 
Cold  as  the  north-wind  o'er  a  waste  of  snow. 
To  them  the  gentle  groups  of  bliss  deny 
That  on  the  noon-day  bank  of  leisure  be. 
Yet  more  ; — compelled  by  Powers  which  only 

deign 
That  solitary  man  disturb  their  reign. 
Powers  that  support  an  unremitting  strife 
With  all  the  tender  charities  of  life. 
Full  oft  the  father,  when  hjs  sons  have  grown 
To  manhood,  seems  their  title  to  disovm ; 
And  from  his  nest  amid  the  storms  of  heaven 
Drives,  eagle-like,  those  sons  as  he  was  driyen; 
With  stem  composure  watches  to  the  plain— 
And  never,  eagle-like,  beholds  again  1 

When  long-familiar  joys  are  all  resigned, 
Why  does  their  sad  remembrance  haunt  the 

mind  f 
Lol    where    through    flat   Batavia's   willowy 

groves. 
Or  by  the  lary  Seine,  the  exile  roves: 
O'er  the  curled  waters  Alpine  measures  swell. 
And  search  the  affections  to  their  inmost  cell ; 
Sweet  poison  spreads  along  the  listener's  veins, 
Turning  past  pleasures  into  mortal  pains  ; 
Poison,  which  not  a  frame  of  steel  can  brave. 
Bows  his  young  head  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

Gay  lark  of  hope,  thy  silent  song  resume ! 
Ye  flattering  eastern  lights,  once  more  the  hills 

illume ! 
Fresh  gales  and  dews  of  life's  delicious  mom. 
And  thou,  lost  fragrance  of  the  heart,  return  I 
Alas  !  the  little  joy  to  man  allowed. 
Fades  like  the  lustre  of  an  evening  cloud; 
Or  like  the  beauty  in  a  flower  installed. 
Whose  season  was,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 
Yet,  wiiui^  opprest  by  sickness,  grief,  or  care,_ 
And  taught  that  pain  is  pleasure's  natural  heir. 
We  still  confide  in  more  than  we  can  know ; 
Death  would  be  else  the  favourite  friend  of 

woe. 

'Mid  savage  rocks,  and  seas  of  snow  that 
shine, 
Between  interminable  tracts  of  pine. 


POEMS  WRITTEN  IN  YOUTH. 


IX 


Within  a  temple  stands  an  awful  shrine. 
By  an  uncertain  light  revealed,  that  falls 
On  the  mute  Image  and  the  troubled  walU. 
Oh  I  give  not  me  th«C  eye  of  hard  disdain 
That  views,  undimmed,  Einsiedlen's  *  wretched 

fane. 
While  ghastly  faces  through  the  gloom  apfiear. 
Abortive  joy,  and  hope  that  works  in  fear  ; 
While  pnyer  contends  with  silenced  agony. 
Surely  in  other  thoughts  contempt  may  die. 
If  the  sad  grave  of  human  ignorance  bear 
One  flower  of  hope — oh,  pass  and  leave  it  there! 

The  tall  sun,  pausing  on  an  Alpine  spire. 
Flings  o'er  the  wildemeM  a  stream  of  nre : 
Now  meet  we  other  pilgrims  ere  the  day 
Qose  on  the  remnant  of  their  weary  way ; 
While  they  are  drawing  toward  the  sacred  floor 
Where,  so  they  fondly  think,  the  worm  shall 

gnaw  no  more. 
How  gaily  murmur  and  how  sweetiv  taste 
The  fountains  reared  for  them  amid  the  waste  I 
Their  thirst  they  slake  : — they  wash  their  toil- 
worn  feet. 
And  some  with  tears  of  joy  each  other  greet. 
Yes,  I  must  see  you  when  ye  first  bfthofd 
Those  holy  turrets  tipped  with  evening  gold. 
In  that  glad  moment  will  for  you  a  sigh 
Be  heaved,  of  charitable  sympathy ; 
In  that  glad  moment  when  your  hands  are  prest 
In  mute  devotion  on  the  thankful  breast ! 

Last,  let  us  turn  to  Chamouny  that  shields 
With  rocks  and  gloomy  woods  her  fertile  fields: 
Five  streams  of  ice  amid  her  cots  descend, 
And  with  wild  flowers  and  Wlooming  orchards 

blend ; —  ^ 
A  scene  more  fair  than  what  the  Grecian  feigns 
Of  purple  lights  and  cver-vcmal  plains  ; 
Here  all  the  seasons  revel  hand  in  hand : 
'Mid    lawns    and    shades    by   breezy  rivulets 

fenned. 
They  sport  beneath  that  mountain's  matchless 

height 
That  holds  no  commerce    with  the    summer 

nighL 
From  age  to  age,  throughout  his  lonely  bounds 
The  crash  of  ruin  fitfully  resounds ; 
Appalling  havoc !  but  serene  liis  brow, 
Where  daylight  lingers  on  perpetual  snow ; 
Glitter  the  stars  above,  and  all  is  black  below. 

What  marvel  then  if  many  a  Wanderer  sigh. 
While  roars  the  sullen  Arve  in  anger  by. 
That  not  for  thy  reward^  unrivalled  Vale  I 
Waves  the  ripe  harvest  m  the  autumnal  gale  ; 
That  thou,  tne  slave  of  slaves,  art  doomed  to 

pine 
And  droop,  while  no  Italian  arts  are  thine. 
To  soothe  or  cheer,  to  soften  or  refine. 

Hdul  Freedom  I  whether  it  was  mine  to  stray. 
With  shrill  winds  whistling  round  my  lonely 

way. 
On  the  bleak  sides  of  Cumbria's  heath-clad 

moors. 
Or  where  dank   sea-weed    lashes   Scotland's 

shores: 

•  This  shrine  is  resorted  to,  from  a  hope  of 
relief,  by  multitudes,  from  every  comer  of  the 
Catholic  world,  labouring  under  mental  or 
bodily  afflictions. 


To  scent  the  sweets  of  Piedmont's  breathing 

rose, 
And  orange  gale  that  o'er  Lugano  blows ; 
Still  liavc  I  found,  where  Tyranny  prevails. 
That  virtue  languishes  and  pleasure  fails 
While  the  remotest  hamlets  blessings  share 
In  thy  loved  presence  known,  and  only  there ; 
//far/-blessings — outward  treasures  too  which 

the  eye 
Of  the  sun  peeping  through  the  clouds  can  spy. 
And  every  passing  breeze  will  testify. 
There,  to  the  porch,  belike  with  jasmine  bound 
Or  woodbine  wreaths,  a  smoother  path  is  wound; 
The  housewife  there  a  brighter  garden  sees. 
Where  hum  on  busier  wing  her  happy  bees ; 
On  infant  cheeks  there  fresher  roses  blow ; 
And  grey-haired    men  look   up   with   livelier 

brow, — 
To  greet  the  traveller  needing  food  and  rest ; 
Housed  for  the  night,  or  but  a  half-hour's  guest. 

And  oh,  fair  France!  though  now  the 

traveller  sees 
Thy    three-striped    banner    fluctuate    on    the 

breeze ; 
Though  martial  songs  have  banished  songs  of 

love, 
And  niehtiogales  desert  the  village  grove, 
Scared  by  the  fife  and  rumbling  drum's  alarms. 
And  the  short  thunder,  and  the  flash  of  arms  ; 
That  cease  not  till  night  falls,  when  fur  and 

nigh 
Sole  sound,  the  Sourd*  prolongs  his  mournful 

cry! 
— Yet,  hast  thou  found  that  Freedom  spreads 

her  power 
P>eyond  the  cottagc-hcirth,  the  cottage-door : 
All  nature  smiles,  and  owns  beneath  ner  eyes 
Her  fields  peculiar,  and  peculiar  skies. 
Yes,  as  I  roamed  where  Loirct's  waters  glide 
ITirough  rustling   asi)ens  heard  from  side   to 

side, 
When  from  October  clouds  a  milder  light 
Fell  where  the  blue  flood  rippled  into  white  ; 
Meihought  from  every  cot  the  watchful  bird 
Crowed  with  ear-piercing  power  till  then 

unheard ; 
Each  clacking  mill,  that  broke  the  murmuring 

streams. 
Rocked  the  charmed  thought  in  more  delightful 

dreams ; 
Chasing  those  pleasant  dreams,  the  falling  leaf 
Awoke  a  fainter  sense  of  moral  grief ; 
The  measured  echo  of  the  dij>tant  fl.iil 
Wound  in  more  welcome   cadence  down  the 

vale ; 
With  more  majestic  course  the  water  rolled. 
And  ripening  foliage  shone  with  richer  gold. 
— But  foes  are  gathering — Liberty  must  raise 
Red  on  the  hills  her  beacon's  far-seen  blaze  ; 
Must  bid  the  tocsin  ring  from  tower  to  tower!  — 
Nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  trying  hour! 
Rejoice,  brave  Land,  though  pride's  perverted 

ire 
Rouse  hell's  own  aid,  and  wrap  thy  fields  in 

fire : 
Lo,  from  the  flames  a  great  and  glorious  birth ; 

*  An  insect  so  called,  which  emits  a  short, 
melancholy  cry,  heard  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer evenings,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
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As  IF  a  new-made  heaven  were  hailing  a  new 

earth  I 
— All  cannot  be :  the  promise  is  too  fair 
For  creatures  doomecl  to  breathe  terrestrial  air : 
Yet  not  for  this  will  sober  reason  frown 
Upon  that  promise,  nor  the  l^ope  disown ; 
She  knows  that  only  fh>m  high  aims  ensue 
Rich  guerdons,  and  to  them  alone  are  due. 

Great  God  I  by  whom  the  strifes  of  men  are 
weighed 
In  an  impartial  balance,  give  thine  aid 
To  the  just  cause ;  and,  oh  I  do  thou  preside 
Over  the^  mighty  stream  now  spreading  wide : 
So  shall  its  waters,  from  the  heavens  supplied 
In  copious  showers,  from  earth  by  wholesome 

springs. 
Brood  o'er  the  long-parched  lands  with  Nile- 
like wings  I 
And  grant  that  every  sceptred  child  of  clay 
Who  cries  prestmiptuous,  "  Here  the  flood  shall 

stay," 
May  in  its  progress  see  thy  guiding  hand, 
And  cease  the  acknowledged  purpose  to 

withstand ; 
Or,  swept  in  anger  from  the  insulted  shore, 
Sink  with  his  servile  bands,  to  rise  no  more ! 

To-night,  my  Friend,  within  this  humble  cot 
Be  scorn  and  leax  and  hope  alike  forgot 
In  timely  sleep ;  and  when,  at  break  of  day, 
On  the  tall  peaks  the  glistening  sunbeams  play. 
With  a  light  heart  our  course  we  may  renew. 
The  first  whose  footsteps  print  the  mountain 
dew. 

1791,  1799. 
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Left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-tree,  which  stands 
near  the  lake  of  Esthwaite,  on  a  desolate 
part  of  the  shore,  commanding  a  beautiful 
prospect. 

Nay,  Traveller!   rest     This  lonely  Yew-tree 

stands 
Far  from  all  human  dwelling :  what  if  here 
No  sparkline  rivulet  spread  the  verdant  herb? 
What  if  the  bee  love  not  these  barren  boughs  f 
Yet,  if  the  wind  breathe  soft,  the  curling  waves, 
llut  break  against  the  shore,  shall  lull  thy 

mind 
By  one  soft  impulse  saved  from  vacancy. 

^ Who  he  was 

That  piled  these  stones  and  with  the  mossy  sod 
First  covered,  and  here  taught  this  aged  Tree 
With  its  dark  arms  to  form  a  circling  bower, 
I  well  remember. — He  was  one  who  owned 
No  common  soul.    In  youth  by  science  nursed, 
And  led  by  nature  into  a  wild  scene 
Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth 
A  favoured  Being,  knowing  no  desire 
Which  genius  did  not  hallow ;  'gainst  the  taint 
Of  dissolute  tonnes,  and  jealousy,  and  hate. 
And  scorn, — agamst  all  enemies  prepared. 
All  but  neglect     The  world,  for  so  it  thought. 
Owed  him  no  service  ;  wherefore  he  at  once 
With  indignation  turned  himself  away, 
And  with  the  food  of  pride  sustained  his  soul 
In  solitude. — Stranger!  these  gloomy  boughs 
Had  charms  for  him ;  and  here  he  loved  to  sit, 


His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep, 
'l*he  stone-chat,  or  the  glancing  sand-jMper: 
And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  fern  and  heath, 
And  juniper  and  thistle,  sprinkled  o'er. 
Fixing  his  downcast  eye,  he  many  an  hour 
A  morbid  pleasure  nourished,  tracing  here 
An  emblem  of  his  own  unfruitful  life : 
And,  lifting  up  his  head,  he  then  wotild  gaxe 
On  the  more  distant  scene, — how  lovely  tx% 
Thou  seest — and  he  would  gaze  till  it  became 
Far  loveUer,  and  his  heart  could  not  sustain 
The  beauty,  still  more  beauteous !    Nor,  that 

time, 
When  nature  had  subdued  him  to  herself,^ 
Would  he  forget  those  Beings  to  whose  minds 
Warm  from  the  labours  of  benevolence 
The  world,  and  human  life,  appeared  a  scene 
Of  kindred  loveliness:  then  he  would  sigh. 
Inly  disturbed,  to  think  that  others  felt 
What  he  must  never  feel :  and  so,  lost  Man  I 
On  visionary  views  would  fancy  feed. 
Till  his  eye  streamed  with  tears.    In  this  deep 

vale 
He  died,— this  seat  his  only  monument 

If  Thou  be  one  whose  heart  the  holy  forms 
Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure. 
Stranger!   henceforth  be  warned;  and  know 

that  pride, 
Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty. 
Is  littleness ;  that  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used;  that  thought  with 

him 
Is  in  its  infancy.    The  man  whose  eye 
Is  ever  on  himself  doth  look  on  one. 
The  least  of  Nature's  works,  one  who  might 

move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom  holds 
Unlawful,  ever.     O  be  wiser,  Thou ! 
Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love; 
True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 
Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought. 
Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself. 
In  lowliness  of  heart. 
'795- 
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GUILT  AND  SORROW; 

OR,    INCIDENTS  UPON  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 

ADVERTISBMBNT, 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  THIS 
POEM,  PUBLISHED  IN  184a. 

Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  following  poem, 
though  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  altered  in 
tlie  expression,  was  publLshcd  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1798,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Female 
Vagrant."  llie  extract  is  of  such  length  that 
an  apology  seems  to  be  required  for  reprinting 
it  here  :  but  it  was  necessary  to  restore  it  to  its 
ori^nal  position,  or  the  rest  would  have  been 
unintelligible.  The  whole  was  written  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1794,  and  I  will  detail, 
rather  as  a  matter  of  literary  biography  than 
for  any  other  reason,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  produced. 
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U 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1793, 
having  passed  a  month  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  in 
view  of  the  fleet  which  was  then  prepanng  fur 
off  Portsmouth  at  the  commencement  of  the 


war,  I  left  the  place  with  melancholy  forebod- 
ings. The  American  war  was  still  fresh  in  me- 
mory. The  struggle  which  was  beginning,  and 
which  many  thought  would  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  close  by  the  irresistible  arms  of  Great 
Britain  being  added  to  those  of  the  allies,  I  was 
assured  in  my  own  mind  would  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  productive  of  distress  and  misery 
beyood  all  possible  calculation.  This  convic- 
tion was  pressed  upon  me  by  having  been  a 
witness,  during  a  lon^  residence  in  revolution* 
ary  France,  ofthe  spuit  which  prevailed  in  that 
country.  After  leaving  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I 
spent  two  days  in  wandering  on  foot  over  Salis- 
bury Plain,  which,  though  cultivation  was  then 
widely  spread  through  parts  of  it,  had  upon  the 
who4e  a  still  more  impressive  appearance  than 
it  now  retains. 

The  monuments  and  traces  of  antiquity, 
scattered  in  abundance  over  that  region,  led 
me  unavoidably  to  compare  what  we  Know  or 
guess  of  those  remote  times  with  certain  aspects 
of  modern  society,  and  with  calamities,  princi- 
pally those  conseauent  upon  war,  to  which, 
more  than  other  classes  of  mcn^  the  poor  are 
sobjecL  In  those  reflections,  jomo^  with  par- 
ticular facts  that  had  come  to  my  knowledge, 
the  following  stanzas  originated. 

In  conclusion,  to  obviate  some  distraction  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  arc  well  acquainted 
with  Salisbury  Plain,  it  may  be  proper  to  say, 
that  of  the  features  described  as  belonging  to 
it,  one  or  two  are  taken  from  other  desolate 
paxts  of  England. 


I. 
A  Traveller  on  the  skirt  of  Sarum's  Plain 
Pursued  bis  vagrant  way,  with  feet  half  bare  ; 
Stooping  his  gait,  but  not  as  if  to  gain 
Help  from  the  staff  he  bore ;  for  mien  and  air 
Were  hardy,  though  his  cheek  seemed  worn 

with  care 
Both  ofthe  time  to  come,  and  time  long  fled  : 
Down  fell  in  straggling  locks  his  thin  grey  hair ; 
A  coat  he  wore  of  mihtary  red 
But  £uled,  and  stuck  o'er  with  many  a  patch 

and  shred. 

II. 
While  thus  he  journeyed,  step  by  step  led  on. 
He  saw  and  passed  a  stately  inn,  full  sure 
That  welcome  in  such  house  for  him  was  none. 
No  board  inscribed  the  needy  to  allure 
Hung  there,  no  bush  proclaimed  to  old  and  poor 
And  desolate,  "  Here  you  will  find  a  friend  1 " 
The  pendent  grapes  glittered  above  the  door; — 
On  he  must  pace,  perchance  'till  night  descend. 
Where'er  the  dreury  roads  their  bare  white  lines 

extend. 

III. 
The  gathering  clouds  grew  red  with  stormy  fire. 
In  streaks  diverging  wide  and  mounting  high  ; 
That  inn  he  long  had  passed ;  the  distant  spire. 
Which  oft  as  he  looked  back  had  fixed  his  eye, 
Was  lost,  though  still  he  looked,  in  the  bUuik 

sky. 
Perplexed  and  comfortless  he  gazed  arotmd. 


And  scarce  could  any  trace  of  man  descry. 
Save  cornfields  stretched  and  stretching  withsut 

bound : 
But  where  the  sower  dwelt  was  nowhere  to  be 

found. 

IV. 

No  tree  was  there,  no  meadow's  pleasant  green. 
No  brook  to  wet  his  lip  or  soothe  his  ear ; 
Long  files  of  corn-stacks  here  and  there  were 

seen. 
But  not  one  dwelling-place  his  heart  to  cheer. 
Some  labourer,  thought  he,  may  perchance  be 

near ; 
And  so  he  sent  a  feeble  shout — in  vain  ; 
No  voice  made  answer,  he  couW  only  hear 
Winds  rustling  over  jjlots  of  unripe  grain. 
Or  whistling  thro'  thin  grass  along  the  unfur- 

rowed  pkiin. 

V. 

I^ong  had  he  fancied  each  successive  slope 
Concealed  some  cottage,  whither  he  might  turn 
And  rest ;  but  now  along  heaven's  darkening 

cope 
The  crows  rushed  by  in  eddies,  homeward  borne. 
Thus  warned,  besought  some  shepherd's  spread- 
ing thorn 
Or  hovel  from  the  storm  to  shield  his  head, 
IJut  sought  in  vain  ;  for  now,  all  wild,  forlorn. 
And  vacant,  a  huge  waste  around  him  spread ; 
The  wet  cold  ground,  he  feared,  must  be  his 
only  bed. 

vr. 
And  be  it  so— for  to  the  chill  night  shower 
And  the  sharp  wind  his  head  he  oft  hath  bared ; 
A  Sailor  he,  who  many  a  wretched  hour 
Hath  told  ;  for,  landing  after  labour  hard. 
Full  long  endured  in  hope  of  just  reward. 
He  to  an  armOd  fleet  was  forced  away 
By  seamen,  who  perhaps  themselves  had  shared 
Like  fate  ;  was  hurried  off,  a  helpless  prey, 
'Gainst  all  that  in  his  heart,  or  theirs  perhaps, 
said  nay. 

vit. 
For  years  the  work  of  carnage  did  not  cease. 
And  death's  dire  aspect  daily  he  surveyed. 
Death's  minister ;  then  came  his  glad  release. 
And  hope  returned,  and  pleasure  fondly  made 
Her  dwelling  in  his  dreams.     By  F.incy's  aid 
The  happy  husband  flies,  his  arms  to  throw 
Round  his  wife's  neck ;  the  prize  of  victory  laid 
In  her  full  lap,  he  sees  such  sweet  tears  flow 
As  if  thenceforth  nor  pain  nor  trouble  she  could 
know. 

viir. 
Vainhojw !  for  fraud  took  all  that  he  had  earned. 
The  lion  roars  and  gluts  his  tawny  brood 
Even  in  the  desert's  heart;  but  he,  returned. 
Bears  not  to  those  he  loves  their  needful  food. 
His  home  approaching,  but  in  such  a  mood 
That  from  his  sight  his  children  might  have  run. 
He  met  a  traveller,  robbed  him,  shed  his  blood; 
And  when  the  miserable  work  was  done 
He  fled,  a  vagrant  since,  the  murderer's  fate  to 
shun. 

IX. 

From  that  day  forth  no  place  to  him  could  be 
So  lonely,  but  that  thence  might  come  a  {lang 
Brought  from  without  to  inward  misery. 
Now,  as  he  plodded  on,  with  sullen  clang 
A  sound  of  chains  along  the  desert  rang ; 
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He  looked,  and  saw  upon  a  gibbet  high. 
A  human  body  that  in  irons  swang, 
Uplifted  by  the  tempest  whirling  by ; 
And,  hovering,  round  it  often  did  a  raven  fly. 

X. 

It  was  a  spectacle  which  none  might  view, 
In  spot  so  savage,  but  with  shuddering  pain  ; 
Nor  only  did  for  him  at  once  renew 
All  he  had  feared  from  man,  but  roused  a  train 
Of  the  mind's  phantoms,  horrible  as  vain. 
The  stones,  as  if  to  cover  him  from  day. 
Rolled  at  his  back  along  the  living  plain ; 
He  fell,  and  without  sense  or  motion  lay ; 
But,  when  the  trance  was  gone,  feebly  pursued 
his  way. 

xr. 
As  one  whose  brain  habitual  phrensy  fires 
Owes  to  the  6t  in  which  his  soul  hath  tossed 
Profounder  quiet,  when  the  fit  retires, 
Even  so  the  dire  phantasma  which  had  crossed 
His  sense,  in  sudden  vacancy  quite  lost, 
Left  his  mind  still  as  a  deep  evening  stream. 
Nor,  if  accosted  now,  in  thought  engrossed, 
.  Moody,  or  inly  troubled,  would  he  seem 
To  traveller  who  might  talk  of  any  casual  theme. 

XII. 
Hurtle  the  clouds  in  deeper  darkness  piled, 
Gone  is  the  raven  timely  rest  to  seek  ; 
He  seemed  the  only  creature  in  the  wild 
On  whom  the  elements  their  rage  might  wreak  ; 
Save  that  the  bustard,  of  those  regions  bleak 
Shy  tenant,  seeing  by  the  uncertain  light 
A  man  there  wandering,  gave  a  mournful  shriek, 
And  half  upon  the  ground,  with  strange  affright, 
Forced  hard  against  the  wind  a  thick  unwicldly 
flight, 

XIII. 

All,  all  was  cheerless  to  the  horizon's  bound  ; 
The  weary  eye— which,  wheresoe'er  it  strays, 
Marks  nothing  but  the  red  sun's  setting  round. 
Or  on  the  earth  strange  lines,  in  former  days 
Left  by  gigantic  arms— at  length  surveys 
AVhat  seems  an  antique  castle  spreading  wide  ; 
Hoary  and  naked  are  its  walls,  and  raise 
Their  brow  sublime  :  in  shelter  there  to  bide 
He  turned,  while  rain  poured  down  smoking 
on  every  side. 

XIV. 

Pile  of  Stone-henge  I  so  proud  to  hint  yet  keep 
Thy  secrets,  thou  that  lov'st  to  stand  and  hear 
The  Plain  resounding  to  the  whirlwind's  sweep. 
Inmate  of  lonesome  Nature's  endless  year  ; 
Even  if  thou  saw'st  the  giant  wicker  rear 
For  sacrifice  its  throngs  of  living  men, 
Before  thy  face  did  ever  wretch  appear. 
Who  in  his  heart  had  groaned  with  deadlier  pain 
Than  he  who,  tempest-driven,  thy  shelter  now 
would  gain  t 

XV. 

Within  that  fabric  of  mysterious  form. 
Winds  met  in  conflict,  each  by  turns  supreme  ; 
And,   from  the  perilous  ground  dislodged, 

through  storm 
And  rain  he  wildered  on,  no  moon  to  stream 
From  gulf  of  parting  clouds  one  friendly  beam. 
Nor  any  friendly  sound  his  footsteps  led  ; 
Once  did  the  lighlning's  faint  disastrous  gleam 


Disclose  a  naked  guide-post's  doubVe  head. 
Sight  which  tho '  lost  at  once  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  shed. 

XVI. 

No  swinging  sign-board  creaked  from  cottage 

elm 
To  stay  his  steps  with  faintness  overcome  ; 
'Twas  dark  ana  void  as  ocean's  watery  realm 
Roaring  with  storms  beneath  night  s  starless 

gloom; 
No  gipsy  cower'd  o'er  fire  of  furze  or  broom  ; 
No  labourer  watched  his  red  kiln  glaring  bright. 
Nor  taper  glimmered  dim  from  siclc  man  s  room ; 
Along  the  waste  no  line  of  mournful  light 
From  lamp  of  lonely  toll-gate  streamed  athwart 

the  night. 

XVlI. 

At  length,  though  hid  in  clouds,  the  moon  arose; 
The  downs  were  visible — and  now  revealed 
A  structure  stands,  which  two  bare  slopes 

enclose. 
It  was  a  spot,  where,  ancient  vows  fulfilled, 
Kind  pious  hands  did  to  the  Vigin  build 
A  lonely  Spital,  the  belated  swain  . 
From  the  night  terrors  of  that  waste  to  shield : 
But  there  no  human  being  could  remain. 
And   now  the  walls  are  named  the   "  Dead 

House"  of  the  plain. 

XVIII. 

Though  he  had  little  cause  to  love  the  abode 

Of  man,  or  covet  sight  of  mortal  face, 

Yet  when  faint  beams  of  light  that  ruin  showed, 

How  glad  he  was  at  length  to  find  some  trace 

Of  human  shelter  in  that  dreary  place. 

Till  to  his  flock  the  early  shepherd  goes. 

Here  shall  much-needed  sleep  his  frame 

embrace. 
In  a  dry  nook  where  fern  the  floor  bestrows 
lie  lays  his  stiffened  limbs,— his  eyes  begin  to 

close ; 

XIX. 

When  hearing  a  deep  sigh,  that  seemed  to  come 
From  one  who  mourned  in  sleep,  he  raised  his 

head. 
And  saw  a  woman  in  the  naked  room 
Outstretched,  and  turning  on  a  restless  bed : 
The  moon  a  wan  dead  light  around  her  shed. 
He  waked  her — spake  in  tone  that  would  not 

fail. 
He  hoped,  to  calm  her  mind  ;  but  ill  he  sped. 
For  of^that  ruin  she  had  heard  a  tale 
Which  now  with  freezing  thoughts  did  aQ  her 

powers  assail ; 

*  XX. 

Had  heard  of  one  who,  forced  from  storms  to 

shroud. 
Felt  the  loose  walls  of  this  decayed  Retreat 
Rock  to  incessant  neighings  shnll  and  loud; 
WhUe  his  horse  pawed  the  floor  with  funous 

heat; 
Till  on  a  stone,  that  sparkled  to  his  feet. 
Struck,  and   still   struck  again,    the    troubled 

horse : 
The  man  half  raised  the  stone  with  pain  and 

sweat. 
Half  raised,  for  well  his  arm  might  lose  its  force 
Disclosing  the  grim  head  of  a  late  mtirdercd 

corse. 
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XXI. 

Such  tale  of  this  lone  mansion  she  had  learned, 
And,  when  that  shape,  with  eyes  in  sleep  half 

drowned. 
By  the  moon's  sullen  lamp  she  first  di5w:emcd, 
Cold  stony  horror  all  her  senses  bound. 
Her  he  addressed  in  words  of  cheering  sound  ; 
Recovering  heart,  like  answer  did  she  make  ; 
And  well  it  was  that,  of  the  corse  there  found. 
In  converse  that  ensued  she  nothing  spake  ; 
She  knew  not  what  dire  pangs  in  him  such  tale 

could  wake. 

XXII. 

But  soon  his  voice  and  words  of  kind  intent 
Banished  that  dismal  thou;;ht;  and  now  the  wind 
In  fainter  howlings  told  its  rage  was  spent : 
Meanwhile  discourse  ensued  of  various  kind. 
Which  by  degrees  a  confidence  of  mind 
And  mutual  interest  failed  not  to  create. 
And,  to  a  natural  sympathy  resigned. 
In  that  forsaken  buildmg  where  they  sate 
The  Woman  thus  retraced  her  own  untoward 
fate. 

XXIII. 

"  By  Deru'ent's  side  my  father  dwelt — a  man 
Of  virtuous  life,  by  pious  parents  bred  : 
And  I  believe  that.  s(K>n  as  I  began 
To  lisp,  he  nude  me  kneel  beside  my  bed, 
And  in  his  hearing  there  my  prayers  I  said  : 
And  afterwards,  by  my  good  fatncr  taught, 
I  read,  and  loved  the  books  in  which  I  read  ; 
For  books  in  ever)*  neighbouring  house  I  sought, 
And  nothing  to  my  mind  a  sweeter  pleasure 

brought. 

XX  rv. 
A  little  croft  we  owned— a  plot  of  com, 
A  garden  stored  with  |ieas,  and  mint,  and  thyme. 
And  flowers  for  posies,  oft  on  Sunday  mom 
Plucked  while  the  church  bells  rang  their 

earliest  chime. 
Can  I  forget  our  freaks  at  shearing  time  1 
My  hen's  rich  nest  through  long  grass  scarce 

espied ; 
The  cowsliivgathering  in  June's  dewy  prime  ; 
The  swans  that  with  white  chests  uprcarcd  in 

pride 
Rushing  and  racing  came  to  meet  me  at  the 

water-side ! 

XXV. 

The  ^tafT  I  well  remember  which  upbore 
The  bending  body  of  my  active  sire  ; 
His  seat  beneath  the  honied  sycamore 
Where  the  bees  hummed,  and  chair  by  winter 

fire ; 
When  market-morning  came,  the  neat  attire 
With  which,  though  bent  on  haste,  myself  I 

decked : 
Our  watchful  house-dog,  that  would  tease  and 

tire 
The  stranger  till  its  barking-fit  I  checked  ; 
The  red-breast,  known  fur  years,  which  at  my 

casement  pecked. 

XXVI. 

The  suns  of  twenty  summers  danced  along,— 
Too  little  marked  how  fast  they  rolled  away  : 
But,  through  severe  mischance  and  cruel  wrong. 
My  father's  substance  fell  into  decay : 
We  toiled  and  straggled,  hoping  for  a  day 
When  Fortune  might  put  on  a  kinder  look  ; 
But  vain  were  wishes,  efiforts  vain  as  they  ; 


He  from  his  old  hereditary  nook 
Must  part  ;    the   summons  came  ; — our    final 
leave  we  took. 

XXVII. 

It  was  indeed  a  miserable  hour 
When,  from  the  l.-u»t  hill-top,  my  sire  surveyed, 
Peering  alwve  the  trees,  the  steeple  tower 
That  on  his  marriage-day  sweet  music  made ! 
Till  then,  he  h(>|)ed  his  bones  might  there  be  laid 
Close  by  my  mother  in  their  native  bowers  : 
lUdding  me  iruNl  in  Clod,  he  stood  and  prayed ; — 
I  could  nut  pray  :— thruugh  tears  tliat  fell  in 

showcpt 
Glimmered  our    dear-loved    home,    alas  !    no 

longer  ours  1 

XXVIM. 

Thrre  was  a  Youth  whom  I  had  loved  so  long. 
That  when  I  loved  him  not  I  cannot  say  : 
'Mid  the  green  mountains  many  a  thoughtless 

song 
We  two  had  sung,  like  gladsome  birds  in  May ; 
When  we  began  to  tire  of  childish  play^ 
We  seemed  still  more  and  more  to  prize  each 

other; 
We  talked  of  marriage  .iiid  our  marria.-^e  day  ; 
And  I  in  truth  did  Ijvc  him  like  a  brother. 
For  never  could    I  hope  to   meet  with   such 

another. 

XXIX. 

Two  years  were  p.x<;«icd  since  to  a  distant  town 
He  had  rcpaircil  to  ply  a  gainful  trade  : 
What  tears  of  bitter  grief,  till  then  unknown  ! 
What  tender  vows  our  List  sad  kiss  delayed  I 
To  him  we  turned : — we  h.ad  no  other  aid  : 
Like  one  revived,  ufK>n  his  neck  I  we])t ; 
And  her  whom  he  had  loved  in  joy,  he  said, 
He  well  could  love  in  gnef ;  his  faith  he  kept; 
And  in  a  quiet  home  once  more  my  father  slept. 

XXX. 

We  lived  in  pence  and  comfort  :  and  were  blest 
With  daily  bread,  bv  constant  toil  supy>lied. 
Three  lovely  babes  had  l.iin  ui)on  my  breast : 
And  often,  viewing  their  sweet  smiles,  I  sighed, 
And  knew  not  why.     My  happy  father  died, 
When  threatened  war  reduced  the  children's 

meal : 
Thrice  happy  !  that  for  him  the  grave  could  hide 
The  empty  loom,  cold  hearth,  and  silent  wheel. 
And  tears  that  flowed  for  ills  which  patience 

might  not  heal. 

XXXI. 

'Twas  a  hard  change  ;  an  evil  time  was  come  ; 
We  had  no  hope,  and  no  relief  could  gain  : 
IJut  soon,  with  proud  parade,  the  noisy  drum 
l>eat  round  to  clear  the  streets  of  want  and  pain. 
My  husband's  arms  now  only  served  to  strain 
Me  and  his  children  hungering  in  his  view  ; 
In  such  dismay  my  prayers  and  tears  were  vain : 
To  join  those  miserable  men  he  flew, 
And  now  to  the  sea-coast,  with  numbers  more, 

we  drew. 

xxxri. 
There  were  we  long  neglected,  and  we  bore 
Much  sorrow  ere  the  fleet  its  anchor  weighed  ; 
(Jreen  fields  l>cfore  us,  and  our  native  shore, 
W'c  breathed  a  pestilential  air,  that  made 
Ravage  fur  which  no  knell  was  heard.     We 

prayed 
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For  otir  departure ;  wbhed  and  wished — nor 

knew, 
'Mid  that  long  sickness  and  those  hopes  delayed, 
That  happier  days  we  never  more  must  view. 
The  parting  signal  streamed— at  last  the  land 

withdrew. 

XXXIII. 

But  the  calm  summer  season  now  was  past. 
On  as  we  drove,  the  equinoctial  deep 
Ran  mountains  high  before  the  howung  blast. 
And  many  perished  in  the  whirlwind's  sweep. 
We  gazed  with  terror  on  their  gloomy  sleep. 
Untaught  that  soon  such  anguish  must  ensue, 
Our  hopes  such  harvest  of  affliction  reap. 
That  we  the  mercy  of  the  waves  should  rue : 
We  reached  the  western  world,  a  poor  devoted 
crew. 

XXXIV. 

The  pains  and  plagues  that  on  our  heads  came 

down, 
Disease  and  famine,  agony  and  fear, 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  in  camp  or  town, 
It  would  unman  the  firmest  heart  to  hear. 
All  perished — all  in  one  remorseless  year. 
Husband  and  children  I  one  hy  one,  by  sword 
And  ravenous  pla^e,  all  perished  :  every  tear 
Dried  up,  despainng,  desolate,  on  board 
A  British  ship  1  waked,  as  from  a  trance  re- 
stored.* 

XXXV. 

Here  paused  she  of  all  present  thought  forlorn, 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound,  that  moment  s  pain  ex- 
pressed, 
Yet  Nature,  with  excess  of  grief  o'crbome. 
From  her  full  eyes  their  watery  load  released. 
He  too  was  mute  ;  and^  ere  her  weeping  ceased. 
He  rose,  and  to  the  rum's  portal  went, 
And  saw  the  dawn  opening  the  silvery  east 
With  rays  ofpromise,  north  and  southward  sent ; 
And  soon  with  crimson  fire  kindled  the  firma- 
ment. 

XXXVI. 

"O  come,"  he  cried,  "come,  after  weary  night 
Of  such  rough  storm,  this  happy  change  to  view." 
So  forth  she  came,  and  eastward  looked :  the 

sight 
Over  her  brow  like  dawn  of  gladness  threw ; 
Upon  her  cheek,  to  which  its  youthful  hue 
Seemed  to  return,  dried  the  last  lingering  tear. 
And  from  her  grateful  heart  a  fresh  one  drew  : 
The  whilst  her  comrade  to  her  pensive  cheer 
Tempered  fit  words  of  hope ;    and   the  lark 

warbled  near. 

XXXVII. 

They  looked  and  saw  a  lengthening  road,  and 

wain 
That  rang  down  a  bare  slope  not  far  remote  : 
The  barrows  glistered  brignt  with  drops  of  rain. 
Whistled  the  waggoner  with  merry  note. 
The  cock  far  off  sounded  his  clarion  throat ; 
But  town,  or  farm,  or  hamlet,  none  they  viewed. 
Only  were  told  there  stood  a  lonely  cot 
A  long  mile  thence.    While  thither  they  pursued 
Their  way,  the  Woman  thus  her  mournful  tale 

renewed. 

^  XXXVIII. 

**  Peaceful  as  this  immeasurable  plain 
Is  now,  by  beams  of  dawning  Hgnt  imprest, 
In  the  calm  sunshine  ;*ilcpt  the  glittering  main  ; 
The  very  ocean  hatli  its  hour  of  resu 


I  too  forgot  the  hea vines  of  my  breast. 
How  quiet  'round  me  ship  and  ocean  were! 
As  quiet  all  within  me.     I  was  blest. 
And  looked,  and  fed  upon  the  silent  air 
Until  it  seemed  to  bring  a  joy  to  my  despair. 

XXXIX. 

Ah !  how  unlike  those  late  terrific  sleeps. 
And  groans  that  rage  of  racking  famine  spoke ; 
The  unburied  dead  that  lay  in  festering  heaps. 
The  breathing  pestilence  that  rose  like  smoke. 
The  shriek  tlut  from  the  dbtant  battle  broke. 
The  mine's  dire  earthquake,  and  the  pallid  host 
Driven  by  the  bomb's  incessant  thunder-stroke 
To  loathsome  vaults,  where  heart-sick  anguish 

tossed, 
Hope  died,  and  fear  itself  in  agony  was  lost  I 

XL. 

Some  mighty  gulf  of  separation  past, 
I  seemed  transported  to  another  world  ; 
A  thought  resigned  with  paifi,  when  from  the 
»         mast 

The  impatient  mariner  the  sail  unfurled. 
And,  whistling,   called  the  wind  that  hardly 

curled 
The  silent  sea.     From  the  sweet  thotights  of 

home 
And  from  all  hope  I  was  for  ever  hurled. 
For  me — farthest  from  earthly  port  to  roam 
Was  best,  could  I  but  shun  the  spot  where  man 

might  come. 

XLI. 

And  oh  I  thought  (my  fancy  was  so  strong) 
I'hat  I,  at  last,  a  resting-place  had  found  : 
'Here  will  I  dwell,' said  I,  'my  whole  lifelong. 
Roaming  the  illimitable  waters  round  ; 
Here  will  I  live,  of  all  but  heaven  disowned. 
And  end  my  days  upon  the  peaceful  flood.' — 
To  break  my  dream  the  vessel  reached  its  bound; 
And  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  I  stood. 
And  near  a-  thoasand  tables  pined  and  wanted 
food. 

XLir. 
No  help  I  sought ;  in  sorrow  turned  adrift. 
Was  hopeless,  as  if  cast  on  some  bare  rock ; 
Nor  morsel  to  my  mouth  that  day  did  lift. 
Nor  raised  my  hand  at  any  door  to  knock. 
I  lay  where,  with  his  drowsy  mates,  the  cock 
From  the  cross-timber  of  an  out-house  hung  : 
Dismally  tolled,  that  night,  the  city  clock  I 
At  morn  my  sick  heart  hunger  scarcely  stung. 
Nor  to  the  beggar's  langtxage  could  I  fit  my 


tongue. 


XLIII. 


So  passed  a  second  day  ;  and,  when  the  third 
Was  come,  I  tried  in  vain  the  crowd's  resort. 
— In  deep  despair,  by  frightful  wishes  stirred. 
Near  the  sea-side  1  reached  a  ruined  fort  ; 
There,  pains  which  nature  could  no  more  sup- 
port, 
With  blindness  linked,  did  on  my  vitals  fall ; 
And,  after  many  interruptions  short 
Of  hideous  sense,  I  sank,  nor  step  could  crawl : 
Unsought  for  was  the  help  that  did  my  life  recal. 

XLIV. 

Borne  to  a  hospital,  I  lay  with  brain 
Drowsy  and  weak,  and  shattered  memory  : 
1  heard  my  neighbours  in  their  beds  complain 
Of  many  tnings  which  never  troubled  me — 
Of  feet  still  bustling  round  with  busy  glee. 
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Of  looks  where  common  kindness  had  no  part. 
Of  service  done  with  cold  formality. 
Fretting  the  fever  round  the  languid  heart. 
And  groans  which,  as  they  said,  might  make  a 
dead  man  start. 

XLV. 

These  things  just  served  to  stir  the  slumbering 

sense. 
Nor  pain  nor  pity  in  my  bosom  raised. 
With  strength  did  memory  return  ;  and,  thence 
Dismissed,  again  on  open  day  I  gazed. 
At  houses,  men,  and  common  Hgnt,  amazed. 
The  lanes  I  sought,  and,  as  the  sun  retired. 
Came  where  beneath  the  trees  a  (aggot  blazed ; 
The  trmveUers  saw  me  weep,  my  fate  inquired. 
And  gave  me  food — and  rest,  more  welcome, 

more'desired. 

XLVI. 

Rough  potters  seemed  they,  trading  soberly 
With  panniered  asses  driven  from  door  to  door ; 
But  life  of  happier  sort  set  forth  to  me. 
And  otherjoys  my  fancy  to  allure — 
The  bag-pipe  dinnmg  on  the  midnight  moor 
In  bam  upiighted  ;  and  companions  boon. 
Well  met  from  far  with  revelry  secure 
Among  the  forest  glades  white  jocund  June 
Rolled  fast  along  the  sky  his  warm  and  genial 
moon. 

XLVIT. 

But  ill  they  suited  mc— those  journeys  dark 
O'er  moor  and  mountain,  midnight   theft  to 

hatch! 
To  charm  the  surly  house-dog's  faithful  bark. 
Or  hang  on  tip-toe  at  the  lifted  latch. 
The  gloomy  lantern,  and  the  dim  blue  match. 
The  black  disguise,  the  warning  whistle  shrill. 
And  ear  still  busy  on  its  nightly  watch, 
Were  not  for  me,  brought  up  in  nothing  ill : 
Besides,  on  griefs  so  Iresh  my  thoughts  were 

brooding  still. 

XLViri. 
What  could  I  do,  unaided  and  unblest  ? 
My  father !  gone  was  every  friend  of  thine  : 
Anid  kindrea  of  dead  husband  are  at  best 
Small  help  ;  and,  after  marriage  such  as  mine, 
With  little  kindness  would  to  me  incline. 
Nor  was  I  then  for  toil  or  servicie  fit : 
My  deep-drawn  sighs  no  effort  could  confine ; 
In  open  air  forgetful  would  I  sit 
Whole  hours,  with  idle  arms  in  moping  sorrow 

XLIX. 

The  roads  I  paced,  I  loitered  through  the  fields; 
C^ootentedly,  yet  sometimes  self-accused. 
Trusted  my  life  to  what  chance  bounty  yields. 
Now  coldly  eiven,  now  utterly  refused. 
The  ground  I  for  my  bed  have  often  used : 
But  what  afflicts  my  peace  vrith  keenest  ruth 
Is  that  I  have  my  inner  self  abused, 
Forgone  the  home  delight  of  constant  truth 
And  dear  and  open  soul,  so  prized  in  fearless 

youth. 

L. 
Through  team  the  rising  sun  I  oft  have  viewed. 
Through  tears  have  seen  him  towards  that  world 

desbend 
Where  my  poor  heart  lost  all  its  fortitude : 
Tliree  years  a  wanderer  now  my  course  I  bend- 
er I  tdl  me  whither— for  no  «rthly  friend 


Have   I." — She  ceased,  and  weeping  turned 

away ; 
As  if  because  her  talc  was  at  an  end. 
She  wept ;  because  she  had  no  more  to  say 
Of  that  perpetual  weight  which  on  her  spint  lay. 

Ll. 

True  sympathy  the  Sailor's  looks  expressed. 
His  looks— for  pondering  he  was  mute  the  wbule. 
Of  social  Orders  care  for  wretchedness. 
Of  Time's  sure  help  to  calm  and  reconcile, 
Joy's  second  spring  and  Hope's  long- treasured 

smile, 
'Twas  not  for  kim  to  speak — a  man  so  tried. 
Yet,  to  relieve  her  heart,  in  friendly  style 
Proverbial  words  of  comfort  he  applied. 
And  not  in  vain,  while  they  went  pacing  side 

by  side. 

LII. 

Ere  long,  from  heaps  of  turf,  before  their  sight. 
Together  smoking  in  the  sun's  slant  beam. 
Rise  various  wreaths  that  into  one  unite 
Which  high  and  higher  mounts  with   silver 

gleam : 
Fair  spectacle, — but  instantly  a  scream 
Thence  bursting  shrill  did  all  rematk  prevent ; 
They  paused,  and  heard  a  hoarser  voice  blas- 
pheme, 
And  female  cries.     Their  course  they  thither 

bent. 
And  met  a  man  who  foamed  with  anger  vehe- 
ment. 

Liir. 
A  woman  stood  with  Quivering  lips  and  pale. 
And,  pointing  to  a  little  child  that  lay 
Stretcned  on  the  ground,  began  a  piteous  tale; 
How  in  a  simple  freak  of  thoughtless  play 
He  had  provolccd  his  father,  who  straightway. 
As  if  each  blow  were  deadlier  than  the  last. 
Struck  the  poor  innocent.     Pallid  vrith  dismay 
The  Soldier's  Widow  heard  and  stood  aghast ; 
And  stern  looks  on  the  man  her  grey-haired 
Comrade  cast. 

Liy. 
His  voice  with  indignation  rising  high 
Such  further  deed  in  manhood's  name  forbade  ; 
llie  peasant,  wild  in  passion,  made  reply 
With  bitter  insult  ana  revilings  sad  ; 
Asked  him  in  scorn  what  business  there  he  had ; 
What  kind  of  plunder  he  was  hunting  now  ; 
The  gallows  would  one  day  of  him  be  glad  ; — 
Though  inward  anguish  damped  the  Sailor^s 

brow, 
Yet  calm  he  seemed  as  thoughts  so  poignant 
would  allow. 

LV. 

Softly  he  stroked  the  child,  who  lay  outstretched 
With  face  to  earth;  and,  as  the  boy  turned 

round 
His  battered  head,  a  groan  the  Sailor  fetched 
As  if  he  saw— there  and  upon  that  ground — 
Strange  repetition  of  the  deadly  wound 
He  had  himself  inflicted.     Through  his  brain 
At  once  the  gridine  iron  passage  found  ; 
Deluge  of  tender  thoughts  then  rushed  amain. 
Nor  could  his  sunken  eyes  the  starting  tear 

restrain. 

LVI. 

Within  himself  he  said— What  hearts  have  we  I 
The  blessing  this  a  father  gives  his  child  ! 
Yet  happy  Uiou,  poor  boy  1  compared  with  me. 
Suffering  not  doing  ill— fate  far  more  mild. 

B 
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llie  stranfi^er's  looks  and  tears  of  wxath  be- 
guiled 
The  father,  and  relentinz  thoughts  awoke 
He  kissed  nis  son — so  all  was  reconciled. 
Then,  with  a  voice  which  inward  trouble  broke 
Ere  to  his  lips  it  came,  the  Sailor  them  bespoke. 

LVII. 

"  Bad  is  the  world,  and  hard  is  the  world's  law 
Even  for  the  man  who  wears  the  warmest  fleece; 
Much  need  have  ye  that  time  more  closely  draw 
The  bond  of  nature,  all  unkindness  cease. 
And  that  among  so  few  there  still  be  peace : 
Else  can  ye  hope  but  with  such  numerous  foes 
Your  pains  shall  ever  with  your  years  in- 
crease?*'— 
While  from  his  heart  the  appropriate  lesson 

flows, 
A  correspondent  calm  stole  gently  o'er  his  woes. 

LVIII. 

Forthwith  the  pair  passed  on  ;  and  down  they 

look 
Into  a  narrow  valley's  pleasant  scene 
Where  wreaths  of  vapour  tracked  a  winding 

brook. 
That  babbled  on  through  groves  and  meadows 

green; 
A  low-roofed  house  peeped  out  the  trees  be- 
tween : 
The  drippine  groves  resound  vrith  cheerful  lays. 
And  melancnoly  lowings  intervene 
Of  scattered  herds,  that  in  the  meadow  graze. 
Some  amid  lingering  shade,  some  touched  by 
the  sun's  rays. 

LIX, 

They  saw  and  heard,  and,  winding  with  the  road 
Down  a  thick  wood,  they  dropt  into  the  vale  ; 
Comfort  by  prouder  mansions  unbestowed 
Their  wearied  frames,  she  hoped,  would  soon 

regale. 
Erelong  they  reached  that  cottage  in  the  dale  : 
It  was  a  rustic  inn  ;— the  board  was  spread, 
The  milk-maid  followed  with  her  brimming  pail. 
And  lustily  the  master  carved  the  bread. 
Kindly  the  housewife  pressed,  and  they  in 

comfort  fed. 

i.x. 
Their  breakfast  done,  the  pair,  though  loth, 

must  part ; 
Wanderers  whose  course  no  longer  now  agrees. 
She  rose  and  bade  farewell  1    and,  while  her 

heart 
Struggled  with  tears  nor  could  its  son'ow  ease^ 
She  left  him  there ;  for,  clustering  round  his 

knees. 
With  his  oak-stafT  the  cottage  children  played  ; 
And  soon  she  reached  a  spot  o'crhung  with  trees 
And  banks  of  ragged  earth  ;  beneath  the  shade 
Across  the  pebbly  road  a  little  nmnel  strayed. 

LXI. 

A  cart  and  horse  beside  the  rivulet  stood  ; 
Chequering  the  canvas  roof  the  sunbeams  shone. 
She  saw  the  carman  bend  to  scoop  the  flood 
As  the  wain  fronted  her,— wherein  lay  one, 
A  pale-faced  Woman,  in  disease  far  gone. 
The  carman  wet  her  lips  as  well  behoved  ; 
Bed  under  her  lean  body  there  was  none, 
Though  even  to  die  near  one  she  most  had  loved 
She  could  not  of  herself  those  wasted  limbs 
have  moved. 


LXII. 

The  Soldier's  Widow  learned  with  honest  pain 
And  homefelt  force  of  sympathy  sincere, 
Why  thus  that  f^m-out  wretch  must  there 

sustain 
The  jolting  road  and  morning  air  severe. 
The  wain  pursued  its  way ;  and  following  near 
In  pure  compassion  she  her  steps  retraced 
Far  as  the  cottage.     "  A  sad  sight  is  here," 
She  cried  aloud  ;  and  forth  ran  out  in  haste 
The  friends  whom  she  had  left  but  a  few  minutes 


past. 


LXIII. 


While  to  the  door  with  easer  speed  they  ran. 
From  her  bare  straw  the  Woman  half  upraised 
Her  bony  visage— gaunt  and  deadly  wan ; 
No  pity  asking,  on  the  group  she  gazed 
With  a  dim  eye,  distracted  and  amazed  ; 
Then  sank  upon  her  straw  with  feeble  moan. 
Fervently^  cried    the    housewife  —  "God   be 

praised, 
I  have  a  house  that  I  can  call  my  own ; 
Nor  shall   she   perish   there,  untended   and 

alone  1" 

Lxnr. 
So  in  they  bear  her  to  the  chimney  seat. 
And  busily,  though  yet  with  fear,  untie 
Her  garments,  and,  to  warm  her  icy  feet 
And  chafe  her  temples,  «ireful  hands  apply. 
Nature  reviving,  with  a  aeep-drawn  sigh 
She  strove,  and  not  in  vain,  ner  head  to  rear ; 
Then  said — **  I  thank  you  all ;  if  I  must  die. 
The  God  in  heaven  my  prayers  for  you  will  hear ; 
Till  now  I  did  not  think  my  end  had  been  so  near. 

LXV. 

"  Barred  every  comfort  labour  could  procure^ 
Suflering  what  no  endurance  could  assuage, 
I  was  compelled  to  seek  my  fiatther's  door. 
Though  loth  to  be  a  burthen  on  his  age. 
But  sickness  stopped  me  in  an  early  stage 
Of  my  sad  journey  ;  and  within  the  wain 
They  placed  me — there  to  end  life's  pilgrimage. 
Unless  beneath  your  roof  I  may  remain : 
For  1  shall  never  see  my  fathers  door  again. 

LXVl. 

"My  life.   Heaven   knows,  hath   long  beeo 

burthensome ; 
But,  if  I  have  not  meekljr  suflfered^  meek 
May  my  end  be !  Soon  will  this  voice  be  dumb : 
Should  child  of  mine  e'er  wander  hither,  speak 
Of  me,  say  that  the  worm  is  on  my  cheek. — 
Tom  from  our  hut,  that  stood  beside  the  sea 
Near  Portland  lighthouse  in  a  lonesome  creek. 
My  husband  served  in  sad  captivity 
On  shipboard,  boimd  till  peace  or  death  should 

set  him  free. 

LXVII. 

"A  sailor's  wife  I  knew  a  widow's  cares. 
Yet  two  sweet  little  ones  partook  my  bed  ; 
Hope  cheered  my  dreams,  and  to  my  daily 

prayers 
Our  heavenly  Father  granted  each  day's  bread ; 
Till  one  was  found  by  stroke  of  violence  dead. 
Whose  body  near  our  cottage  chanced  to  lie  ; 
A  dire  suspicion  drove  us  from  our  shed  ; 
In  vain  to  find  a  friendly  face  we  try, 
Nor  could  we  live  together  those  poor  boys 

and  I : 

LXVIII. 

"  For  evil  tongues  made  oath  how  on  that  dav 
My  husband  luxked  about  the  neighbooihooo; 
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Now  he  had  Red,  and  whither  none  could  lay, 

All  night  from  time  In  lime  under  Mm  (hook 

And  *i  bid  doM  the  deed  in  the  daA  wood  ~ 

And  oft  he  groaned  aloud,  "  O  God,  that  1  were 

™  ^^     "^    '    1 

deadl" 

The  Soldier's  Widow  lingered  in  the  cot : 

My  huihand's  loving  kindness  stood  between 
Me  and  all  worldly  tuinni  and  wnncB  however 

And,  when  he  rose,  he  thanked  her  pious  cite 

Through  which  hii  Wife,  to  that  kuid  theita 
Died  in  hi?  .'^ :  and  with  those  thank*  a 

"""''               LIU 

Alas )  the  thine  >><«  lold  i^th  labniclnt  biealh 

The  Sailorknew  too  welt.    That  wickednes 

He  breathed  for  her,  and  tor  that  merciful  pair. 

Hit  band  had  wraughl ;  and  when,  in  the  hour 

of  death. 

Beneath  their  n»f,  hut  to  the  open  air 

H>  saw  his  Wfre-.  lip.  move  his  na»e  10  blesi 

A  burthen,  now  with  foitilude  sustained, 

With  her  last  words,  unable  to  lupnress 

He  borewithin  a  breast  where  dreadful  quiet 

Hit  anguish,  with  bis  bean  he  ceased  to  itiive ; 

And,  weeping  loud  in  this  e.treme  diitress, 
He  aied-"Do  piiy  n«  I    That  thou  shonldst 

Confirmed  of  purpose,  fcarlcsslir  prepared 

For  act  and  suSering.  to  the  city  straight 

I  ndiher  ask  nor  wish— fomiie  ne,  but  Tor- 

Bivel- 

"And  from  you,  doom,"he  added, -nowl  wait. 

Nor  let  il  linger  long,  the  murderer's  dile." 

To  tdl  the  chanee  that  Voice  within  her  wroueht 

Nature  by  sign  or  sound  made  no  essay  : 

And  every  monal  pang  diiwlved  away. 
Bonw  gently  to  a  bed,  in  death  she  lay ; 
Yei  siin  while  over  her  the  husband  bent. 

late- 

He  said,    "the  pangs  that  to  my  conscience 

Out  of  that  deed.    My  trust.  Saviour  1  is  ia 

"Be  blest;  by  sight  of  the*  from  heaven  was 

His  fate  was  pitied.     Him  in  iron  case 

Peace  to  my  parting  soul,  the  fulness  of  content.' 

IRoader.  forgive  the  inlokrabic  thought) 

£l(  slept  b  peace.-his 'pulses  throbbed  and 

Could  gaie,  as  on  a  show  by  idlei5  (oufihl ; 
No  kindled  sufferei,  lo  hiidealh-pbccliroughl 

BreatU«?«^ia«d  uiwn  her  [ace,— Itien  took 

SiS:  sjte'.Ssriy  1.  ™,b,. 

a-£ri"t',js*4sa"i'i"Sbi. 

When  on  his  Mn  he  oast  a  rlieful  look. 

His  ean  »eie  never  silen. ;  sleep  for»ok 

Hii  buniiDt  eyelids  slretcbed  and  stiff  as  lead : 

■79J-^- 

THE   BORDERERS. 

A  TRAGEDY.     (Cohposio  iT9J-«) 


WlLPtiD,  Serraiil  to  Haihapukki 


Sctnt—Bfrdtrtf/Eiigl'mdatiilScDllaiui. 
TlUB—rJu  Krign  t^Hmry  HI. 
rQld:r  ocqBaintedwicfa  my  Poems  vilj  THOgnise,  id  Ihc  fblTowiag  compoddan,  Bona 
invs  whidi  1  have  not  scrupled  lo  retain  in  the  pljicei  whert  thty  orieliuUy  ttood. 
however,  lo  add,  Ihal  they  would  not  have  been  u^d  eUcwhere,  if  Inid  lOrtKeil 
1  I  might  be  induced  lo  publish  thij  Tragedy. 
'  aB,  .B41. 

ACT  I.  I  That  f^i''  i)  lilie  a  cloak  whicli  old  men  huddle 


ttacl:  ts  our  p«t,  ai 
Of  their  rich  Spoil,  < 
— Rtyilat  our  youi 


That  Oiwald  finds  mull  favou 
Over  OUT  much-loved  Capuin. 


Sea-    You  knew  hit  be 


i'E'x'r; 


Wit.  And  thai  he  hatefl  you  I— Pardon  m^ 

Mar.  '    Fyl  nomoreoflt. 

WU.  Deal  Maitetl  gralicude'i  a  heary  bur- 

1  proud  Soul.— Nobody  lovei  thii  Oiwmld.— 


Oh,  Sri 

•aar.  ^eaa,  I 

Repair  10  LidJcadale,  md  le 
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ai 


I  shall  be  with  them  in  two  days,  at  farthest. 
WU.  May  He  whose  eye  is  over  all  protect 
you  I  \.Exit. 

Enter  Oswald  {a  bunch  of  plants  in  his  hand). 

Osw.  This  wood  is  rich  in  plants  and  curious 
simples. 

Mar.  {looking  at  thrm).  The  wild  rose,  and 
the  poppy,  and  the  nightshade  : 
Which  b  your  bivourite,  Oswald  f 

Osw.  That  which,  while  it  is 

Strong  to  destroy,  is  also  strong  to  heal — 

\LookiHg forward. 
Not  yet  in  sight !— WeHl  saunter  here  awhile ; 
They  cannot  mount  the  hill,  by  us  unseen. 

Mar.  {a  Utter  in  his  hand).   It  is  no  common 
thing  when  one  like  you 
Performs  these  delicate  services,  and  therefore 
I  feel  myself  much  bounden  to  you,  Oswald : 
Tis  a  stranee  letter  this  I — You  saw  her  write  it? 

Osm.  And  saw  the  tears  with  which  she  blotted 
iL 

Mar.  And  nothing  less  would  satisfy  him  7 

Osw.  No  less  ; 

For  that  another  in  his  Child's  affection 
Should  hold  a  place,  as  if  'twere  robbery. 
He  seemed  to  quarrel  with  the  very  thought. 
Besides,  I  know  not  what  strange  prejudice 
Is  root^  in  his  mind  ;  this  Band  of  ours. 
Which  you've  collected  for  the  noblest  ends. 
Along  the  confines  of  the  Esk  and  Tweed 
To  guard  the  I  nnocent — he  calls  us  * '  Outlaws; " 
And,  for  yourself,  in  plain  terms  he  asscris 
Tliis  garb  was  taken  up  that  indolence 
Might  want  no  cover,  and  rapacity 
Be  better  fed. 

Metr.  Ne'er  may  1  own  the  heart 

That  cannot  feel  for  one  nclpless  as  he  is. 

Osw.  Thou  know'st  me  for  a  Man  not  easily 
moved, 
Yet  was  I  grievously  provoked  to  think 
Of  what  I  witnessed. 

Mar.  This  day  will  suffice 

To  end  her  wrongs. 

Otw.  But  if  the  blind  Man's  tale 

Should  yet  be  true  f 

Mar.  Would  it  were  possible  I 

Did  not  the  Soldier  tell  thee  that  himself, 
And  others  who  survived  the  wreck,  beheld 
TYvt  Baron  Herbert  peri<ih  in  the  waves 
Upcm  the  coast  of  Cyprus  f 

Osto.  Yes,  even  so. 

And  I  had  heard  the  like  before :  in  sooth 
llie  tale  of  this  his  quondam  Barony 
Is  cunnin^y  devised  :  and,  on  the  back 
Of  his  forlorn  appearance,  could  not  fail  ^ 
To  make  the  pnnid  and  vain  his  tributaries. 
And  stir  the  pul.se  of  laxy  charity. 
The  seignories  of  Herbert  are  in  Devon  ; 
We,  neighbours  of  the  Esk  and  Tweed :   'tis 

much 
The  Arch-impostor 

Mar.  Treat  him  gently,  Oswald; 

Though  I  have  never  seen  his  face,  methinks. 
There  cannot  come  a  day  when  I  shall  cease 
To  love  htm.     I  remember,  when  a  Boy 
Of  scarcely  seven  years'  growth,  beneath  the 

Elm^ 
That  casts  its  shade  over  our  village  school, 
*Twas  my  delight  to  sit  and  hear  Idonea 
Repeat  ber  Fathei's  terrible  adventures, 


Till  all  the  band  of  pby-mates  wept  together ; 
And  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  love. 
And,  through  all  converse  of  our  later  years. 
An  image  of  this  old  Man  still  was  present. 
When  1  had  been  most  happy.     Pardon  me 
If  this  be  idly  spoken. 

Osiv.  Sec,  they  come. 

Two  Travellers ! 

Mar.  {/oints).^  The  woman  is  Idonea. 

Osw.  And  leading  Herbert. 

Mar.  We  must  let  them  pass— 

This  thicket  will  conceal  us.      \.T hey  step  aside. 

Enter  Idonea,  leading  Herbert  blind. 

IdoH.  Dear  Father,  you  sigh  deeply  ;   ever 
since 
I  We  left  the  willow  shade  by  the  brook -side. 

Your  natural  breathing  has  been  troubled. 
I      Her.  Nay, 

,  Vou  are  too  fearful  ;  yet  must  I  confess, 
( )iir  march  of  yesterday  had  better  suited 
A  firmer  step  than  mine. 

Idon.  That  dismal  Moor — 

In  spite  of  all  the  larks  that  cheered  our  path, 
I  never  can  forgive  it :  but  how  steadily 
You  paced  along,  when  the  bewildering  moon- 
light 
Mocked   me    with    many  a   strange    fantastic 

shape ! — 
I  thought  the  Convent  never  would  appear ; 
It  seemed  to  move  away  from  us  :  and  yet, 
That  you  arc  thus  the  fault  is  mine  ;  for  the  air 
Was  soft  and  warm,  no  dew  lay  on  the  grass. 
And  midway  on  the  waste  ere  night  had  fallen 
I  spied  a  Covert  walled  and  roofcd  with  sods — 
A  miniature  ;  belike  some  Shepherd-boy, 
Who  might  have  found  a  nothmg-doing  hour 
Heavier  than  work,  raised  it :  wuhin  that  hut 
We  might  have  made  a  kindly  bed  of  heath. 
And  thankfully  there  rested  side  by  side 
Wrapped   in   our  cloaks,  and,  with  recruited 

strength, 
Have  hailed  the  morning  sun.     But  cheerily. 

Father, — 
That  staff  of  yours,  I  could  almost  have  heart 
To  fling  *t  away  from  you  :  you  make  no  use 
Of  me,  or  of  my  strength  ; — come,  let  me  feel 
That  you  do  prevs  upon  me.     There— indeed 
You  are  quite  exhausted.     Let  us  rest  awhile 
On  this  green  bank.  [//<•  sits  down. 

Her.  leafier  some  time).    Idonea,   you   are 
silent. 
And  I  divine  the  cause. 

Idon.  Do  not  reproach  me  : 

I  pondered  patiently  your  wish  and  will 
when  I  gave  Way  to  your  request ;  and  now, 
When  I  behold  the  ruins  of  that  face. 
Those  eyeballs  dark — dark  beyond  hope  of  light. 
And  think  that  they  were  blasted  for  my  sake. 
The  name  of  Marmaduke  Ls  blown  away  : 
Father,  I  would  not  change  that  sacred  feeling 
For  all  this  world  can  give. 

Her.  Nay,  be  composed : 

Few  minutes  gone  a  faintness  overspread 
My  frame,  and  I  bethought  me  of  two  things 
I  ne'er  had  heart  to  separate — my  grave. 
And  thee,  my  Child  ! 

Idon.  Believe  me,  honoured  Sire  ! 

"Tis  weariness  that  breeds  these  gloomy  fancies. 
And  you  mistake  the  cause:  you  near  the  woods 
Resound  with  music ;  could  you  see  the  sun. 
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And  look  upon  the  pleasant  face  of  Nature 

Her.  I   comprehend  thee — I  should  be  as 
cheerful 
As  if  we  two  were  twins ;  two  songsters  bred 
In  the  same  nest,  my  spring-time  one  with  thine. 
My  fancies,  fancies  if  they  be,  are  such 
As  come,  dear  Child  I  from  a  far  deeper  source 
Than  bodily  weariness.    While  here  we  sit 
I  feel  vay  strength  returning. — The  bequest 
Of  thy  kind  Patroness,  which  to  receive 
We  have  thus  fyx  adventiu-ed,  will  suffice 
To  save  thee  from  the  extreme  of  penury  : 
But  when  thy  Father  must  lie  down  and  die. 
How  wilt  thou  stand  alone  ? 

IdoM.  Is  he  not  strong? 

Is  he  not  valiant? 

Her.  Am  I  then  so  soon 

Forgotten  ?  have  my  warnings  passed  so  quickly 
Out  of  thy  mind?    My  dear,  my  only.  Child  ; 
Thou  wouldst  be  leamng  on  a  broken  reed — 
This  Marmadukc-^— 

Idon.  O  could  you  hear  his  voice : 

Alas  !  you  do  not  know  him.     He  is  one 
(I  wot  not  what  ill  tongue  has  wronged  him 

with  you) 
All  gentleness  and  love.     His  lace  bespeaks 
A  deep  and  simple  meekness :  and  that  Soul, 
Which  with  the  motion  of  a  virtuous  act 
Flashes  a  look  of  terror  upon  gviilt. 
Is,  after  conflict,  quiet  as  the  ocean. 
By  a  miraculous  finger,  stilled  at  once. 

Her.  Unhappy  woman  1 

IdoH.  Nay,  it  was  my  duty 

Thus  much  to  speak  ;  but  think  not  I  forget — 
Dear  Father  I  how  could  I  forget  and  live — 
You  and  the  story  of  that  doleful  night 
When,  Antioch  blazing  to  her  topmost  towers. 
You  rushed  into  the  murderous  flames,  returned 
Blind  as  the  grave,  but,  as  you  oft  have  told  me, 
Claspingyour  infant  Daughter  to  your  heart. 

Her.  Thy  Mother  too ! — scarce  had  I  gained 
the  door, 
I  caught  her  voice  ;  she  threw  herself  upon  me, 
I  felt  thy  infant  brother  in  her  arms  ; 
She  saw  my  blasted  face— a  tide  of  soldiers 
That  instant  rushed  between  us,  and  I  heard 
Her  last  death-shriek,  distinct  among  a  thou- 
sand. 

Idon.  Nay,  Father,  stop  not ;  let  me  hear 
it  all. 

Her.  Dear  Daughter  !  precious  relic  of  that 
time — 
Jor  my  old  age,  it  doth  remain  with  thee 
To  make  it  what  thou  wilt.    Thou  hast  been 

told. 
That  when,  on  our  return  from  Palestine, 
I  found  how  my  domains  had  been  usurped, 
I  took  thee  in  my  arms,  and  we  began 
Our  wanderings  together.    Providence 
At  length  conducted  us  to  Rossland,— there. 
Our  melancholy  story  moved  a  Stranger 
To  take  thee  to  her  home  —and  for  myself. 
Soon  after,  the  good  Abbot  of  St  Cuthbert's 
Supplied  my  helplessness  with  food  and  raiment. 
And,  as  thou  know'st,  gave  me  that  humble  Cot 
Where  now  we  dwell. — For  many  years  I  bore 
Thy  absence,  till  old  age  and  fresh  infirmities 
Exacted  th^  return,  and  our  reunion. 
I  did  not  think  that,  during  that  long  absence, 
My  Child,  forgetful  of  the  name  of  Herbert, 
Had  fiven  her  love  to  a  wild  Freebooter, 


Who  here,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Tweed/ 
Doth  prey  alike  on  two  distracted  Cotutriei, 
Traitor  to  both. 

Idon.  Oh,  could  you  hear  his  voice  1 

I  will  not  call  on  Heaven  to  vouch  for  me. 
But  let  this  kiss  speak  what  b  in  my  heart. 

Enter  a  Peasant. 
Pea.  Good  morrow.  Strangers !    If  you  want 
a  Guide, 
Let  me  have  leave  to  serve  you  I 

Idon,  My  Companion 

Hath  need  of  rest ;  the  sight  of  Hut  or  Hostel 
Would  be  most  welcome. 

Pea.  Yon  white  hawthorn  gained. 

You  will  look  down  into  a  dell,  and  there 
Will  see  an  ash  from  which  a  sign-board  hangs ; 
The  house  is  hidden  by  the  shaide.     Old  Man, 
You  seem  worn  out  with  travel— shall  I  support 
you? 
Her.  I  thank  you :  but,  a  resting-place  ao 
near, 
'Twere  wrong  to  trouble  you. 
Pea.  God  meed  you  both. 

{Exit  Peasant. 

Her.  Idonea,  we  must  part.  Be  not  alarmed-" 

Tis  but  for  a  few  days— a  thought  has  struck  me. 

Idon.  That  I  should  leave  you  at  this  house, 

and  thence 

Proceed  alone.     It  shsdl  be  so  :  for  strength 

Would  fail  you  ere  our  journey's  end  be  reached. 

[Exit  Herbert  iuppertedby  Idonsa. 

Re-enter  Marmadukb  a«^  Oswald. 

Mar.  This  instant  will  we  stop  him 

Osw.  Be  not  hasty. 

For,  sometimes,  in  desnite  of  my  conviction. 
He  tempted  me  to  thinic  the  Story  true  ; 
'Tis  plain  he  loves  the  Maid,  and  what  he  said 
That  savoured  of  aversion  to  thy  name 
Api>cared  the  genuine  colour  of'^his  soul — 
Anxiety  lest  mischief  should  befal  her 
After  his  death. 

Mar.  I  have  been  much  deceived. 

Osw.  But  sure  he  loves  the  Maiden,  and 
never  love 
Could  find  delight  to  nurse  itself  so  strangely. 
Thus  to  torment  htTyfx\h  inventions! — death- 
There  must  be  truth  in  this. 

Mar.  Truth  in  his  story  I 

He  must  have  felt  it  then,  known  what  it  was. 
And  in  such  wise  to  rack  her  gentle  heart 
Had  been  a  tenfold  cruelty. 

Osiv.  Strange  (Jeasures 

Do  we  poor  mortals  cater  for  ourselves ! 
To  see  nim  thus  provoke  her  tenderness 
With  tales  of  weakness  and  infirmity  1 
I'd  wager  on  his  life  for  twenty  years. 

Mar.  We  will  not  waste  an  hour  in  such  a 
cause. 

Osw.  Why,  this  is  noble  I  shake  her  off  at 
once. 

Mar.  Her  virtues  are  his  instruments. — ^A 
Man 
Who  has  so  practised  on  the  world's  cold  sense 
May  well  deceive  his  Child— what  I  leave  her 

thus, 
A  prey  to  a  deceiver?— no— no— no— 
*Tis  but  a  word  and  then 

Osw.  Something  is  here 

More  than  we  see,  or  whence  this  strong  aver- 
cioni 
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Mannaduke  I  I  suspect  unworthy  tales 
Have  reached  his  ear— you  have  had  enemies. 

Mar.  Enemies  I— of  us  awn  coinage. 

Ostb.  ^  That  may  be, 

But  wherefore  slight  protection  such  as  you 
Have  power  to  yield !  perhaps  he  looks  else- 
where.— 
I  am  perplexed. 

Mar.  What  hast  thou  heard  or  seen  ? 

Osw.   No— no — the    thing    stands    dear   of 
mvstery ;_ 
(As  vou  nave  said)  he  coins  himself  the  slander 
With   which  he  taints  her  ear ;— for  a  plain 

reason; 
He  dreads  the  presence  of  a  virtuous  man 
Like  you  ;  he  knows  your  eye  would  search  his 

heart. 
Your  justice  stamp  upon  his  evil  deeds  ^ 
The  punishment  toey  merit.    All  is  plain : 
It  cannot  be 

Mar.  What  cannot  be  ? 

Oxw.                                     ^  Yet  that  a  Father 
Should  in  his  love  admit  no  rivalship, 
And  torture  thus  the  heart  of  his  own  Child 

Mar.  Nay,  you  abuse  my  friendship ! 

Osw.  Heaven  forbid  !— 

There  was  a  circumstance,  trifling  indeed — 
It  struck  me  at  the  time— yet  I  believe 
I  never  should  have  thought  of  it  again 
But  for  the  scene  which  we  by  chance  have 
witnessed. 

Mar.  What  is  your  meaning? 

Osw.  Two  days  gone  I  saw, 

Though  at  a  distance  and  he  was  disguised. 
Hovering  round  Herbert's  door,  a  man  whose 

figure 
Resembled  much  that  cold  voluptuary, 
The  villain,  Cliiford.     He  hates  you,  and  he 

knows 
Where  he  can  stab  you  deepest. 

Mar.  Clifford  never 

Would  stoop  to  skulk  about  a  Cottage  door — 
It  could  not  be. 

Osw.  And  yet  I  now  remember, 

That,  when  your  pnuse  was  warm  upon  my 

tongue. 
And  the  bhnd  Man  was  told  how  you  had 

rescu^ 
A  maiden  from  the  ruffian  violence 
Of  this  fame  Clifford,  he  became  impatient 
And  would  not  hear  me. 

Mar.  No — it  cannot  be — 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  such  a  thought — 
Yet  whence  this  strange  aversion?    You  are  a 

man 
Not  used  to  rash  conjectures 

Osw.  If  you  deem  it 

A  thing  worth  further  notice,  we  must  act 
With  caution,  sift  the  matter  artfully. 

[Exunt  Marmadukb  and  Oswald. 

ScENB,  the  door  ef  the  Hostel. 
Hesbbrt,  Idonba,  and  Host. 
Her.  {seated).  As  I  am  dear  to  you,  remem- 
ber, Childl 
This  last  request. 
JdoH.  You  know  me,  Sire ;  farewell ! 

Her.  And  are  you  going  then  ?  Come,  come, 
Idonea, 
We  mtt«t  not  part,—  I  have  measured  many  a 
league 


When  these  old  limbs  had  need  of  rest,— and 

now 
I  will  not  play  the  sluggard. 

I  don.  Nay,  sit  down. 

[  Turning  to  Host. 
Good  Host,  such  tendance  as  you  would  expect 
From  your  own  Children,  if  yourself  were  sick. 
Let  this  old   Man  find  at    your  hands  ;  poor 
Leader,  [Looking at  the  dog. 

We  soon  shall  meet  again.     If  thou  neglect 
This  charge  of  thine,  then  ill  befall  thee! — Look, 
The  little  fool  is  loth  to  stay  behind. 
Sir  Host !  by  all  the  love  you  bear  to  courtesy. 
Take  care  of  hiir.,  and  feed  the  truant  well. 

Host.  Fear  not,  I  will  obey  you ;— but  One 
so  younjg;. 
And  One  so  fair,  it  goes  against  my  heart 
That  you  should  travel  unattended,  Lady  !  — 
I  have  a  palfrey  and  a  groom  :  the  lad 
Shall  squire  you,  (would  it  not  be  better.  Sir?) 
And  for  less  fee  than  1  would  let  him  run 
For  any  lady  I  have  seen  this  twelvemonth. 

IdoH.  You  know,  Sir,  I  have  been  too  long 
your  guard 
Not  to  have  Icamt  to  laugh  at  little  fears. 
Why,  ifa  wolf  should  leap  from  out  a  thicket, 
A  look  of  mine  would  send  him  scouring  back. 
Unless  I  differ  from  the  thing  I  am 
When  you  are  by  my  side. 

Her.  Idonea,  wolves 

Are  not  the  enemies  that  move  my  fears. 

Idon.  No  more,  I  pray,  of  thiii.     ITircc  days 
at  farthest 
Will  bring  me  back— protect  him,  Saints — fare- 
well 1  \Exit  Idonea. 

Ho^t.  'Tis  never  drought  with  us — St  Cuth- 
bert  and  his  Pilgrims, 
Thanks  to  them,  arc  to  us  a  stream  of  comfort : 
Pity  the  Maiden  did  not  wait  a  while  ; 
She  could  not,  Sir,  have  failed  of  company. 

Her.  Now  she  is  gone,  I  fain  would  call  her 
back. 

Host  {caliing).  Holla  I 

Her.      No,  no,  the  business  must  be  done.— ^ 
What  means  this  riotous  noi^e  ? 

Host.  ^  The  villagers 

Are  flocking  in — a  wedding  festival  — 
That's  all-A}od  s.ivc  you,  Sir. 
Enter  Oswald. 

Osw.  Ha !  as  I  live. 

The  Baron  Herbert. 

Host.  Mercy,  the  Baron  Herbert ! 

Osw.  So  far  into  your  journey!  on  my  life, 
You  are  a  lusty  Traveller.     But  how  fare  you? 

Her.  Well  as  the  wreck  I  am  permits.     And 
you,  Sir? 

Osw.  I  do  not  see  Idonea. 

Her.  Dutiful  Girl. 

She  is  gone  before,  to  .spare  my  weariness. 
But  wTiat  has  brought  you  hither  ? 

Osw.  A  slight  affair. 

That  will  be  soon  despatched. 

Her.  Did  Marmaduke 

Receive  that  letter  ? 

Osw.  Be  at  peace.— The  tie 

Is  broken,  you  will  hear  no  more  of  him. 

Her.  This  is  true  comfort,  thanks  a  thousand 
times  I— 
That  noise  I- would  1  had  gone  with  her  as  far 
As  the  Lord  Clifford's  Castle  :  I  have  heard 
That,  in  his  milder  moods,  he  has  expressed 
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Compassion  for  me.    His  influence  is  great 
With  Henry,  our  good  King  ; — the  Baron  might 
Have  heard  my  suit,and  urged  ray  plea  at  Court. 
No   matter — he's  a   dangerous    Man.— 'That 

noise ! — 
Tls  too  disorderly  for  sleep  or  rest. 
Idonea  would  have  fears  for  me, — the  Convent 
Will  give  me  quiet  lodging.    You  have  a  boy, 

good  Host, 
And  he  must  lead  me  back. 

Osw.  _  ^  You  are  most  lucky ; 

I  have  been  waiting  in  the  wood  hard  by 
For  a  companion— here  he  comes  ;  our  journey 

Enter  Marmadukr. 
Lies  on  your  way  ;  accept  us  as  your  Guides. 
Her.  Alas !  1  creep  so  slowly. 
Osw.  Never  fear : 

We'll  not  complain  of  that. 

Her.  My  limbs  are  stiff 

And  need  repose.  Could  you  but  wait  an  hour  ? 
Osw.-  Most  willingly  ! — Come,  let  me  lead 
you  in, 
And,  while  you  take  your  rest,  think  not  of  us; 
We'll  stroll  into  the  wood  ;  lean  on  my  arm. 
^Conducts  Herbert  into  ike  house.    Exit 
Marmaduke. 

Enter  Villagers. 
Osw.  {to  himself  coming  out  of  the  Hostel). 
I  have  prepared  a  most  apt  Instrument — 
The  Vafirant  must,  no  doubt,  be  loitering  some- 

Mrnere 
About  this  ground ;  she  hath  a  tongue  well 

skilled. 
By  mingling  natural  matter  of  her  own 
With  all  the  daring  fictions  I  have  taught  her. 
To  win  belief,  such  as  my  plot  requires. 

[Exit  Oswald. 

Enter  more  Villagers,  a  Musician  among- 

them. 
Host  {to  them).  Into  the  coturt,  my  Friend, 
and  perch  yourself 
Aloft  upon  the  elm-tree.     Pretty  Maids, 
Garlands  and  flowers,  and  cakes  and  merry 

thoughts. 
Are  here,  to  send  the  sun  into  the  west 
More  speedily  than  you  belike  would  wish. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Wood  adjoining  the 
Hoitei— M ARM AT>VK&  and  Osv:ai.u  entering. 

Mar.  I  would  fain  hope  that  we  deceive  our- 

selves : 
When  first  I  saw  him  sitting  there,  alone, 
It  struck  upon  my  heart  I  know  not  how. 
Osw.  To-day  will  clear  up  all.  —  You  marked 

a  Cottage. 
That  ragged  Dwelling^  close  beneath  a  rock 
By  the  brook-side :  it  is  the  abode  of  one, 
A  Maiden  innocent  till  ensnared  by  Clifford, 
Who  soon  crew  weary  of  her  ;  but,  alas ! 
What  she  nad  seen  and  suffered  turned  her 

brain. 
Cast  off  by  her  Betrayer,  she  dwells  alone. 
Nor  moves  her  hands  to  any  needful  work : 
She  eats  her  food  which  every  day  the  peasants 
Bring  to  her  hut ;  and  so  the  Wretch  has  lived 
Ten  years  ;  and  no  one  ever  heard  her  voice ; 
But  every  night  at  the  first  stroke  of  twelve 
She  quits  her  house,  and,  in  the  neighbouring 

Churchyard 
Upon  the  self-same  spot,  in  rain  or  storm. 


She  paces  out  the  hour  'twixt  twelve  and  one—* 
She  paces  round  and  round  an  Infant's  grave. 
And  in  the  churchyard  sod  her  feet  have  worn 

A  hollow  ring  ;  they  say  it  is  knee-deep 

Ah  !  what  is  here  ? 

A  female  Beggar  rises  *r/,  rubbing  her  eyes  as 

if  in  sleep — a  ChUd  in  her  arms. 
Beg.  Oh  1  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  ; 

I've  had  the  saddest  dream  that  ever  troubled 
The  heart  of  living  creature. — My  poor  Babe 
Was  ciying,  as  I  tnou^ht,  crying  for  bread 
When  I  had  none  to  give  him  ;  whereupon, 
I  put  a  slip  of  foxglove  in  his  hand. 
Which  pleased  him  so,  that  he  was  hushed  at 

once: 
When,  into  one  of  those  same  spotted  bells 
A  bee  came  darting,  which  the  Child  with  joy 
Imprisoned  there,  and  held  it  to  his  ear. 
And  suddenlv  grew  black,  as  he^  would  die.  ^ 
Mar.  We  have  no  time  for  this,  my  babbling 

Gossip : 
Here's  what  will  comfort  you. 

\Gives  her  money. 

Beg.  The  Saints  reward  you 

For  this  good  deed  1— Well,  Sirs,  this  passed 

away ; 
And  afterwards  I  fancied,  .a  strange  dog. 
Trotting  alone  along  the  beaten  road. 
Came  to  my  child  as  by  my  side  he  slept 
And,  fondling,  licked  his  iace,  then  on  a  sudden 
Snapped  fierce  to  make  a  morsel  of  his  head  : 
But  here  he  is,  [kissing  the  Child^  it  must  have 

been  a  dream. 
Osw.  When  next  inclined  to  sleep,  take  my 

advice. 
And  put  your  head,  good  Woman,  under  cover. 
Beg.  Oh,  sir,  you  would  not  talk  thus,  if  you 

knew 
What  life  is  this  of  ours,  how  sleep  will  master 
The  wcar>'-wom. — You  gentlefolk  have  got 
Warm  chambers  to  your  wish.     I'd  rather  be 
A  stone  than  what  I  am.— But  two  nights  gone, 
llie  darkness  overtook  me — wind  and  rain 
Beat  hard  upon  my  head — and  yet  I  saw 
A  glow-worm,  through  the  covert  of  the  furze, 
Shme  calmly  as  if  nothing  ailed  the  sky : 
At  which  I  half  accused  the  God  in  Heaven. — 
You  must  forgive  me. 

Osw.  Ay,  and  if  you  think 

The  Fairies  are  to  blame,  and  you  should  chide 
your  favourite  saint — no  matter — this  good  day 
Has  made  amends. 

Beg.  Thanks  to  you  both  ;  but,  O  sir  I 

How  would  you  like  to  travel  on  whole  hours 
As  I  have  done,  my  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
Expecting  still,  1  knew  not  how,  to  find 
A  piece  of  money  glittering  through  the  dust. 
Mar.  This  woman  is  a  prater.    Pray,  good 

Lady! 
Do  you  tell  fortunes? 

Beg.  Oh  Sir,  you  are  like  the  rest. 

This  Little-one— it  cuts  me  to  the  heart- 
Well !   they  might  turn  a  beggar  from  their 

doors. 
But  there  are  Mothers  who  can  see  the  Babe 
Here  at  my  breast,  and  ask  me  where  I  bought 

it: 
This  they  can  do,  and  look  upon  my  face — 
But  you.  Sir,  should  be  kinder. 

Mar.  Come  hither.  Fathers, 

And  learn  wh;>t  nature  is  from  this  poor  Wretchl 
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Bfg.  Ay,  Sir,  there's  nobody  that  feels  for  us. 
Why  now — but  yesterday  I  overtook 
A  bund  old  Greybeard  and  accosted  him, 
I'  th'  name  of  all  the  Saints,  and  by  the  Mass 
He  should  have  used  me  better ! — Charily  I 
If  you  can  melt  a  rock,  he  is  your  man  * 
But  I'll  be  even  with  him— here  again 
Have  I  been  waiting  for  him. 

Osw.  Well,  but  softly, 

Who  is  it  that  hath  wronged  you  ? 

Beg.  Mark  you  me  ; 

111  point  him  out ; — a  Maiden  is  his  guide. 
Lovely  as  Spring's  first  rose  ;  a  little  dog. 
Tied  by  a  woollen  cord,  moves  on  before 
With  look  as  sad  as  he  were  dumb  ;  the  cur, 
I  owe  him  no  ill  will,  but  in  good  sooth 
He  does  his  Master  credit. 

Mar.  As  I  live, 

Tis  Herbert  and  no  other ! 

Beg.  Tis  a  feast  to  see  him, 

Lank  as  a  ghost  and  tall,  his  shoulders  bent, 
And  long  beard  white  with  age — yet  evermore, 
As  if  he  were  the  only  Saint  on  earth. 
He  turns  his  face  to  heaven. 

Osw.  But  why  so  violent 

Against  this  venerable  Man  ? 

Beg.  ni  tell  you  : 

He  has  the  very  hardest  heart  on  earth  : 
I  had  as  lief  turn  to  the  Friar's  school 
And  knock  for  entrance,  in  mid  holiday. 

Mar.  But  to  your  story. 

E^.  I  was  saying.  Sir — 

Well !— he  has  often  spumed  me  like  a  toad. 
But  yesterday  was  worse  than  all ;— at  last 
I  overtook  him.  Sirs,  my  Babe  and  I, 
And  begged  a  little  aid  for  charity : 
But  he  was  snappbh  as  a  cottage  cur. 
Well  then,  says  I — I'll  out  with  it ;  at  which 
I  cast  a  look  upon  the  Girl,  and  felt 
As  if  my  heart  would  burst ;  and  so  I  left  him. 

Osw.  I  think,  good  Woman,  you  are  the  very 
person 
Whom,  but  some  few  days  past,  I  saw  in  £sk- 

dale. 
At  Herbert's  door. 

Beg.  Ay ;  and  if  truth  were  known 

I  have  good  business  there. 

Osw.  I  met  you  at  the  threshold. 

And  he  seemed  angry. 

Btg.  Angry !  well  he  might  ; 

And  long  as  I  can  stir  I'll  dog  him. — Yesterday, 
To  serve  me  so,  and  knowing  that  he  owes 
The  best  of  all  he  has  to  me  and  mine. 
But  'tis  all  over  now. — That  good  old  Lady 
Has  left  a  power  of  riches ;  and  I  say  it, 
If  there's  a  lawyer  in  the  land,  the  knave 
Shall  give  me  half. 

Osw.         What's  this  ?— I  fear,  good  Woman, 
You  have  been  insolent. 

Ay.  And  there's  the  Baron, 

I  ^ied  him  skulking  in  his  peasant's  dress. 

Osw.  How  say  you  ?  in  disguise  ? — 

Mar.  But  what's  your  business 

With  Herbert  or  his  Daughter? 

Beg.  Daughter !  truly— 

But  how>  the  day?— I  fear,  my  little  Boy, 
We've  overslept  ourselves.— Sirs,  have  you  seen 
him  ?  \Pffers  to  go. 

Mar.  I  mtist  have  more  of  this ; — you  sludl 
not  stir 
An  inch,  tiUI  am  answered.    Know  you  aught 


That  doth  concern  this  Herbert  ? 

Beg.  You  arej>rovoked, 

And  will  misuse  me.  Sir ! 

Mar.  N  o  trifling.  Woman ! — 

Ofiv.  You  are  as  safe  as  in  a  sanctuary ; 
Speak. 

Mar.  Speak! 

Beg.  He  is  a  most  hard-hearted  Man. 

Mar.  Your  life  is  at  my  mercy. 

Beg.  Do  not  harm  me. 

And  I  will  tell  you  all ! — You  know  not.  Sir, 
What  strong  temptations  press  upon  the  Poor. 

Osw.  Speak  out. 

Beg.  Oh  Sir,  I've  been  a  wicked  Woman. 

Os^v.  Nay,  but  speak  out ! 

Beg.  He  flattered  me,  and  said 

What  harvest  it  would  bring  us  both  ;  and  so, 
I  parted  with  the  Child. 

Mar.  Parted  with  whom? 

Be^.  Idonea,  as  he  calls  her ;  but  the  Girl 
Is  mine. 

Mar.      Yours,  Woman !  are  you  Herbert's 
wife? 

Beg.  Wife,  Sir  !  his  wife— not  I ;  my  husband. 
Sir, 
Was  of  Kirkoswald — many  a  snowy  winter 
We've  weathered  out  together.     My  poor  Gil- 

fred  ! 
He  has  been  two  years  in  his  grave. 

Mar.  Enough. 

Os^v.  We've  solved  the  riddle— Miscreant  1 

Mar.  Do  you. 

Good  Dame,  repair  to  Liddesdale  and  w^ait 
For  my  return  ;  be  sure  you  shall  have  justice. 

Osw.  A  lucky  woman ! — go,  you  have  done 
good  service.  [Aside. 

Mar.  {to  himself).    Eternal  praises  on  the 
power  that  saved  her  !  — 

Osw.  {gives  h^r  money).  Here's  for  your  little 
boy — and  when  you  christen  him 
I'll  be  hU  Godfather. 

Beg.  Oh  Sir,  you  are  merry  with  me. 

In  grange  or  farm  this  Ilundred  scarcely  owns 
A  dog  that  does  not  know  me.  —These  good 

Folks, 
For  love  of  God,  I  must  not  pass  their  doors ; 
But  I'll  be  back  with  my  best  speed :  for  you — 
God    bless   and   thank  you  both,   my  gentle 
Masters.  [Exit  Beggar. 

Mar.  {to  himself).  The  cruel  Viper!— Poor 
devoted  Maid, 
Now  I  do  love  thee. 

Osw.  I  am  thunderstruck. 

Mar.  Where  is  she— holla  ! 
[Calling  to  the  Beggar,  who  returns;  he 
looks  at  Jur  stedjastly. 

You  are  Idonca's  Mother? — 
Nay,  be  not  terrified — it  docs  me  good 
To  look  upon  you. 

Osw.  {interrupting.)  In  a  peasant's  dress 
You  saw,  who  was  it  ? 

Beg.  Nay,  I  dare  not  speak ; 

He  is  a  man,  if  it  should  come  to  his  ears 
I  never  shall  be  heard  of  more. 

Osw.  LordCliflbrd? 

Beg.  What  can  I  do  ?  believe  me,  gentle  Sirs, 
I  love  her,  though  I  dare  not  call  her  daughter. 

Osw.  Lord  CliflTord- did  you  see  him  talk 
with  Herbert? 

Beg.  Yes,  to  my  sorrow— under  the  great  oak 
At  Herbert's  door— and  when  he  stood  beside 
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The  blind  Man — at  the  silent  Girl  he  looked 
With  such  a  look— it  makes  me  tremble.  Sir, 
To  think  of  it 

Onu.  Enough  !  you  may  depart. 

Mar,  {to  kimse^).  Father  !—  to  God  himself 
we  cannot  give 
A  holier  name  ;  and,  under  such  a  mask, 
To  lead  a  Spirit,  spotless  as  the  blessed. 
To  that  abhorred  den  of  brutish  vice  ! — 
Oswald,  the  firm  foundation  of  my  life 
Is  going  from  under  me;  these  strange  dis- 
coveries- 
Looked  at  from  every  point  of  fear  or  hope. 
Duty,  or  love— involve,  I  feel,  my  niin. 


ACT  II. 

Scene,  A  Chamber  tn  the  Hostel^!)9,vfKtM 
alone  t  rising  from  a  TabU  on  which  he  had 
been  viriting, 

Osto.  They  chose  him  for  their  Chief !— what 

covert  part 
He,  in  the  preference,  modest  Youth,  might 

take, 
I  neither  know  nor  care.    The  insult  bred 
More  of  contempt  than  hatred  ;  both  are  flown  ; 
That  either  e'er  existed  is  my  shame  : 
'Twas  a  dull  spark— a  most  unnatural  fire 
That  died  the  moment  the  air  breathed  upon  it. 
—These  fook  of  feeling  are  mere  birds  of  winter 
That  haunt  some  barren  island  of  the  north, 
Where,  if  a  famishing  man  stretch  forth   his 

hand. 
They  think  it  is  to  feed  them.     I  have  left  him 
To  solitary  meditation ; — now 
For  a  few  swelling  phrases,  and  a  flash 
Of  truth,  enough  to  dazzle  and  to  blind. 
And  he  is  mine  for  ever — here  he  comes. 

Enter  Marmadukb. 
Mar.  lliese  ten  years  she  has  moved  her  lips 
all  day 
And  never  speaks  I 
Osw.  Who  is  it? 

Mar.  I  have  seen  her. 

Osw.  Oh!  the  poor  tenant  of  that  ragged 
homestead. 
Her  whom  the  Monster,  Cliflbrd,  drove   to 
madness. 
Mar.  I  met  a  peasant  near  the  spot ;  he  told 
me. 
These  ten  years  she  had  sate  all  day  alone 
Within  those  empty  walls. 

Osw.  I  too  have  seen  her  ; 

Chancing  to  pass  this  way  some  six  months 

gone, 
At  midnight,  I  betook  me  to  the  Churchyard  : 
The  moon  shone  clear,  the  air  was  still,  so  still 
The  trees  were  silent  as  the  graves  beneath 

them. 
Long  did  I  watch,  and  saw  her  pacing  round 
Upon  the  self-same  spot,  still  round  and  round. 
Her  lips  for  ever  moving. 

Mar.  At  her  door 

Rooted  I  stood  :  for,  looking  at  the  woman, 
I  thought  I  saw  the  skeleton  of  Idonea. 

Osw.  But  the  pretended  Father 

Mar.  Earthly  law 

Measures  not  crimes  like  his. 

Osw.  We  rank  not,  happily. 

With  those  who  take  the  qurit  of  thdr  rule 


From  that  soft  class  of  devotees  who  feel 
Reverence  for  life  .so  deeply  that  they  spare 
The  verminous  brood,  and  cherish  what  they 

spare 
While  feeding  on  their  bodies.     Would  that 

Idonea 
Were  present,  to  the  end  that  we  might  hear 
What  she  can  urge  in  his  defence ;  she  loves 

him. 
Mar.  Yes,  loves  him  ;  'tis  a  truth  that  multi- 
plies 
His  guilt  a  thousand-fold. 

Osw.  rris  most  perplexing : 

What  must  be  done  ? 

Mar.  We  will  conduct  her  hither ; 

These  walls  shall  witness  it — from  first  to  last 
He  shall  reveal  himself. 

Osw,     ^  Happy  are  we. 

Who  live  in  these  disputed  tracts,  that  own 
No  law  but  what  eacn  man  makes  for  himself: 
Here  justice  has  indeed  a  field  of  triumph. 
Mar.  Let  us  begone  and  bring  her  hither ;  — 

here 
The  truth  shall  be  laid  open,  his  guilt  proved 
Before  her  face.    The  rest  he  left  to  me. 
Osw.  You  will  be  firm :  but  though  we  well 

may  trust 
The  issue  to  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
Caution  must  not  be  flung  aside  ;  remember. 
Yours  is  no  common  life.     Self-stationed  here. 
Upon  these  savage  confines,  we  have  seen  you 
Stand  like  an  isthmus  'twixt  two  stormy  seas 
That  oft  have  checked  their  fiuy  at  your  bidding. 
'Mid  the  deep  holds  of  Solway's  mossv  waste. 
Your  single  virtue  has  transformed  a  Band 
Of  fierce  barbarians  into  Ministers  ^ 
Of  peace  and  order.    Aged  men  with  tears 
Have  blessed  their  steps,  the  fatherless  retire 
For  shelter  to  their  banners.     But  it  is,^ 
As  you  must  needs  have  deeply  felt,  it  is 
In  darkness  and  in  tempest  that  we  seek 
The  majesty  of  Him  who  rules  the  world 
Benevolence,  that  has  not  heart  to  use 
The  wholesome  ministry  of  pain  and  evil. 
Becomes  at  last  weak  and  contemptible. 
Your  p^enerous  qualities  have  won  due  praise. 
But  vigorous  Spirits  look  for  something  more 
Than  Youth's  spontaneous  products;  and  to-day 

You  will  not  disappoint  them;  and  hereafter 

Mar.  You  are  wasting  words  ;  hear  me  then, 

once  for  all : 
You  are  a  Man— and  therefore,  if  compassion. 
Which  to  our  kind  is  natural  as  life. 
Be  known  unto  you,  you  will  love  thisWomxm, 
Even  as  I  do  ;  but  I  should  loathe  the  light. 
If  I  could  think  one  weak  or  partial  feeling—— 

Osw.  You  will  forgive  me 

Mar.  ^     ^   If  I  ever  knew 

My  heart,  could  penetrate  its  inmost  core, 
Tis  at  this  moment. — Oswald,  I  have  loved 
To  be  the  friend  and  father  of  the  oppressed, 
A  comforter  of  sorrow  ;— there  is  something 
Which  looks  like  a  transition  in  my  soul. 
And  yet  it  is  not. — Let  us  lead  him  hither. 
Osw.  Stoop  for  a  moment ;  'tis  an  act  of 
justice : 
And  Where's  the  triumph  if  the  delegate 
Must  fall  in  the  execution  of  his  office  f 
The  deed  is  done — if  you  will  have  it  so — 
Here  where  wc  stand— that  tribe  of  vulgar 

wretches 
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g'ou  nw  them  f^therin];  for  the  festival) 
ush  in — the  villains  scixc  us 

Mar.  Seize  I 

Oxw.  ^  ^  Yes,  they — 

Men  who  are  little  given  to  sifl  and  weigh — 
Would  wreak  on  us  the  passion  of  the  moment. 

Mar.  The  cloud  will  soon  disperse — farewell 
— but  stay. 
Thou  wilt  relate  the  story. 

Onv.  Am  I  neither 

To  bear  a  part  in  this  Man's  punishment, 
Nor  be  its  witness  f 

Mar.  I  had  many  hopes 

That  were  most  dear  to  me,  and  some  will  bear 
To  be  transferred  to  thee. 

Osrv.  When  I'm  dishonoured! 

Mar.  I  would  preserve  thee.    How  may  this 
be  done? 

Osw.  By  showing  that  you  look  beyond  the 
instant. 
A  few  leagues  hence  we  shall  have  open  ground. 
And  nowhere  upon  earth  is  place  so  fit 
To  look  upon  the  deed.     Before  we  enter 
The  barren  Moor,  hangs  from  a  beetling  rock 
The  shattered  Castle  in  which  Clirford  oft 
Has  held  infernal  orgies — with  the  gloom, 
And  very  superstition  of  the  place. 
Seasoning  his  wickedness.     The  Debauchee 
Would  there  perhaps  have  gathered  the  first 

fruits 
Of  this  mock  Father's  guilt. 

Emtfr  Host  conductiur  Herbert. 
Host.  I'hc  Baron  Herbert 

Attends  vour  pleasure. 
Osw.  {to  Host}.  We  are  ready — 

{to  Herbert)  Sir! 
I  hope  you  are  refreshed. — I  have  just  written 
A  notice  for  your  Daughter,  that  she  may  know 
What  is  become  of  you.  — You'll  sit  down  and 

sign  it ; 
Twill  glad  her  heart  to  see  her  father's  signa- 
ture. 

[Cirrs  tht  letter  he  had  written. 
Her.  Thanks  for  your  care. 

\S  its  down  and  writes.     Exit  Host. 
Osw.  {aside  to  Marmaduke).     Perhaps  it 
would  be  useful 
That  you  too  should  subscribe  your  name. 
\}\KKyiK\iMyijLoverlooks  H  erbert— /A^«  writes 
— exatnines  the  letter  easterly. 
Mar.  I  cannot  leave  this  paper. 

[lie  puts  it  w/,  agitated. 
Osw.  {aside).  Dastard  !  Come. 

[M.hUUAi>VK.K  ptes  towards  Herbert  and  sup- 
ports htm  —  Marmaduke    tremblingly 
beckons  Oswald  to  take  his  place. 
Mar.  [as  he  quits  Herbert).  Inhere  is  a  palsy 

in  his  limbs— he  shakes. 
\ExeuHt  Oswald  and  Herbert — Marma- 
VMVi^/ollowtng. 

ScBNB  changes  to  a  Wood— a  Group  of  Pil- 
grims, and  I  DONE  a  with  them. 

First  Pil.  A  grove  of  darker  and  more  lofty 
shade 
I  never  saw. 

Sec.  Pil        The  music  of  the  birds 
Drops  deadened  from  a  roof  so  thick  with  leaves. 
Old  Pil.  This  newsl  It  made  my  heart  leap 

up  with  jov. 
Idom,  I  tcarody  can  believe  it. 


Old  Pil  Myself,  I  heard 

The  Shcritf  read,  in  open  Court,  a  letter 
Which  purported  it  was  the  royal  pleasure 
The  Baron  Herbert,  who,  as  was  supposed. 
Had  taken  refuge  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Should  be  forthwith  restored.     The  hearing. 

Lady, 
Filled  my  dim  eyes  with  tears. — When  I  re- 
turned 
From  Palestine,  and  brought  with  me  a  heart. 
Though  rich  in  heavenly,  poor  in  earthly,  com- 
fort, 
I  met  your  Father,  then  a  wandering  Outcast : 
He  had  a  Guide,  a  Shepherd's  boy  ;  but  grieved 
He  was  that  One  so  young  should  pass  his  youth 
In  such  sad  service  ;  and  he  parted  with  him. 
We  joined  our  tales  of  wretchedness  together. 
And  begged  our  daily  bread  from  door  to  door. 
I  talk  familiarly  to  you,  sweet  Lady  ! 
For  once  you  loved  me. 

Idon.  You  shall  back  with  me 

And  see  your  Friend  again.  The  good  old  Man 
Will  be  rejoiced  to  greet  you. 

Old  Pit.  It  seems  but  yesterday 

That  a  fierce  storm  o'crtook  us,   worn  with 

travel. 
In  a  deep  wood  remote  from  any  town. 
A  cave  tnat  ©iKined  to  the  road  presented 
A  friendly  shelter,  and  we  entered  in. 

Idon.  And  I  was  with  you  ? 

Old  Ptl.  I  f  indeed  'twas  you — 

But  you  were  then  a  tottering  Little-one — 
We  sate  us  down.     The  sky  grew  dark  and 

darker : 
I  struck  my  flint,  and  built  tip  a  small  fire 
With   rotten   boughs  and  leaves,  such  as  the 

winds 
Of  many  autumns  in  the  cave  had  piled. 
Meanwhile  the  storm  fell  heavy  on  the  woods  : 
Our  little  fire  sent  f 'Mh  a  chccnng  warmth 
And  we  were  comforted,  and  talked  of  comfort ; 
But  'twas  an  angry  night,  and  o'er  our  heads 
The  thunder  rolled  in  peals  that  would  have 

made 
A  sleeping  man  uneasy  in  his  bed. 
O  I^dy,  you  have  need  to  love  your  Father. 
His  voice — methinks  I  hear  it  now,  his  voice 
When,  after  a  broad  flash  that  filled  the  cave. 
He  said  to  me,  that  he  had  seen  his  Child, 
A  face  {no  cherub's  face  more  beautiful) 
Revealed  by  lustre   brought  with  it  Drom 

Heaven  : 
And  it  was  you,  dear  Lady  ! 

Idon.  God  be  praised. 

That  I  have  been  his  comforter  till  now  ! 
And  will  be  so  through  every  change  of  fortune 
And  every  sacrifice  his  peace  reouires. — 
Let  us  be  gone  with  speed,  that  ne  may  hear 
These  joyml  tidings  fro^fn  no  lips  but  mine.  ^ 

[Exeunt  Idonea  and  Pilgrims. 

Scene,  the  Area  of  a  half -ruined  Castle — on 
one  side  the  entrance  to  a  dungeon— Osw Ai.T) 
and  Marmadukk  pacing  backwards  and 
/ortvards. 

Mar.  Tls  a  wild  night. 

Os7t:  I  'd  give  my  cloak  and  bonnet 

For  sight  of  a  warm  fire. 

Mar.  The  wind  blows  keen; 

My  hands  are  niunb. 


'^a 
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Osw.  Ha  I  ha !  'tis  nippbg  cold. 

[BlojvtHg^  ku  fingers. 
I  long  for  news  of  our  brave  Comrades  ;  Lacy 
Would  drive  those  Scottish  Rovers  to  their  dens 
If  once  they  blew  a  horn  this  side  the  Tweed. 

Mar.  I  think  I  see  a  second  range  of  Towers; 
This  castle  has  another  Area — come. 
Let  us  examine  it. 

Osw.  *Tis  a  bitter  night : 

I  hope  Idonea  is  well  housed.   That  horseman, 
Who  at  full  speed  swept  by  us  where  the  wood 
Roared  in  the  tempest,  was  within  an  ace 
Of  sending  to  his  grave  our  precious  Charge  : 
That  would  have  been  a  vile  mischance. 

Mar.  It  would. 

Osw.  Justice  had  been  most  cruelly  defrauded. 

Mar.  Most  cruelly. 

Osw.  As  up  the  steep  we  domb, 

I  saw  a  distant  fire  in  the  north-east ; 
I  took  it  for  the  blaze  of  Cheviot  Beacon : 
With  proper  speed  our  quarters  may  be  gained 
To-morrow  evening. 

\,Looks  restlessly  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
dungeon. 

Mar.  When,  upon  the  plank, 

I   had  led  him  'cross  the  torrent,  his   voice 

blessed  roe : 
You  could  not  hear^  for  the  foam  beat  the  rocks 
With  deafening  noise,— the  benediction  fell 
Back  on  himself ;  but  changed  into  a  curse. 

Osw.  As  well  indeed  it  might. 

Mar.  And  this  you  deem 

The  fittest  place  7 

Osw.  {as$de).        He  is  growing  pitiful. 

Mar.  (listening).  What  an  odd  moaning  that 
b!— 

Osw.  Mighty  odd 

The  wind  should  pipe  a  little,  while  we  stand 
Cooling  our  heels  in  tliis  way ! — I'll  begin 
And  count  the  stars. 

Mar.  {still  listening).  That  dog  of  his,  you 
are  sure, 
Could    not    come    after    us— he    mtut   have 

perished ; 
The   torrent  would  have    dashed  an  oak  to 

splinters. 
You  said  you  did  not  like  his  looks—  that  he 
Would  trouble  us  ;  if  he  were  here  again, 
Jl  swear  the  sight  of  him  would  quail  me  more 
Than  twenty  armies. 

Osw.  How? 

Mar.  The  old  blind  Man, 

When  you  had  told  him  the  mischance,  was 

troubled 
Even  to  the  shedding  of  some  natural  tears 
Into  the  torrent  over  which  he  hung. 
Listening  in  vain. 

Osw.  He  has  a  tender  heart  ! 

[Oswald  ol/iers  to  go  daum  into  the  dungeon. 

Mar.  How  now,  what  mean  vou  ? 

Osw.  Truly,  I  was  going 

To  waken  our  stray  Baron.  ^  Were  there  not 
A  farm  or  dwelling-house  within  five  leagues, 
We  should  deserve  to  wear  a  cap  and  bells. 
Three  eood  round  years,  for playmg  the  fool  here 
In  such  a  night  as  this. 

Mar.  Stop,  stop. 

Osw,  Perhaps, 

You'd  better  like  we  should  descend  together. 
And  lie  down  by  his  side — what  say  vou  to  it  ? 
Three  of  us— we  should  keep  each  other  warm : 


I'll  answer  for  it  that  our  four-legged  friend 
Shall  not  disturb  us  ;  further  I'll  not  engage  ; 
Come,  come,  for  manhood's  sake  I 

Mar.  These  drowsy  shiverings. 

This  mortal  stupor  which  is  creeping  over  me. 
What  do  they  mean  ?  were  this  my  single  body 
Opposed  to  armies,  not  a  nerve  would  tremble : 
Why  do  I  tremble  now?— Is  not  the  depth 
Of  tliis    Man's  crimes   beyond  the   reach  of 

thought  ? 
And  yet,  in  plumbing  the  abyss  for  judgment. 
Something  I  strike  upon  which  turns  my  mind 
Back  on  herself,  I  thmk,  again — my  breast 
Concentres  all  the  terrors  of  the  Universe: 
I  look  at  him  and  tremble  like  a  child. 

Osw.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Mar.  One  thing  you  noticed  not: 

iust  as  we  left  the  glen  a  clap  of  thunder 
>upt  on  the  mountains  with  hell-rousing  force. 
This  is  a  time,  said  he,  when  guilt  may  shudder ; 
But  there's  a  Providence  for  them  who  walk 
In  helplessness,  when  innocence  is  with  them. 
At  this  audacious  blasphemy,  I  thought 
The  spirit  of  vengeance  seemed  to  ride  the  air. 
Osw.  Why  are  you  not  the  man  you  were 
that  moment  ? 

\He  draws  Marmadukb  to  the  dungeon. 
Mar.  You  say  he  was  asleep, — ^look  at  this 
arm. 
And  tell  me  if  'tis  fit  for  such  a  work. 
Oswald,  Oswald  !       ^   ^  \.Leans  u/on  Oswald. 
Osw.  This  is  some  sudden  seizure  I 

Mar.  A  most  strange  faintness,— will  jrou 
hunt  me  out 
A  draught  of  water  ? 

Os7v.  "^vff  to  sec  you  thus 

Moves  me  beyond  my  beanng. — I  will  try 
To  gain  the  torrent's  brink.        [£jr</ Oswald. 

Mar.  {after  a  pause).  It  seems  an  age 

Since  that  Man  left  me. — No,  I  am  not  lost. 
Her.  {at  the  mouth  of  the  dungeon).  Give  me 
your  hand  :    where  are    you,   Friends? 
and  tell  me 
How  goes  the  night. 

Mar.  'Tishard  to  measure  time. 

In  such  a  weary  night,  and  such  a  place. 
Her.  I  do  not  hear  the  voice  of  my  friend  Os- 
wald. 
Mar.  A  minute  past,  he  went  to  fetch  a 
draught 
Of  water  from  the  torrent.    Tis,  youll  say, 
A  cheerless  beverage. 

Her.  I  Tow  good  it  was  in  you 

To  stay  behind  I — Hearing  at  first  no  answer, 
I  was  alarmed. 

Mar.  No  wonder ;  this  is  a  place 

That  well  may  put  some  fears  in  to  ^^rr  heart. 
Her.  Why  so?  a  roofless  rock  had  been  a 
comfort. 
Storm-beaten  and  bewildered  as  we  were  ; 
And  in  a  night  like  thi^,  to  lend  your  cloaks 
To  make  a  bed  forme  ! — My  Girl  will  weep 
When  she  is  told  of  it. 

Mar.  This  Daughter  of  yours 

Is  very  dear  to  you. 

Her.  Oh  !  but  you  are  young  ; 

Over  your  head  twice  twenty  years  must  roll. 
With  all  theirnatural  weight  ol  sorrow  and  pain, 
Ere  can  be  known  to  you  how  much  a  Father 
May  love  his  Child. 
Mar.    Thank  you«  old  Man,  for  this!  [Aside. 
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Her.  FaUenamI,and  worn  out,a  useless  Man; 
Kiadly  have  you  protected  me  to-night. 
And  no  return  have  I  to  make  but  prayers  ; 
May  you  in  age  be  blest  with  such  a  daughter  I— 
When  from  the  Holy  Land  I  had  returned 
Sightless,  and  from  my  heritage  was  driven, 
A  wretched  Outcast— but  this  strain  of  thought 
Would  lead  me  to  talk  fondly. 

Mar.  Do  not  fear  ; 

Your  words  are  precious  to  my  cars  ;  go  on. 

Her,  You  will  forgive  me,  but  my  heart  runs 
over. 
When  my  old  Leader  slipped  Into  the  flood 
And  perished,  what  a  piercing  outcry  you 
Sent  after  him.     I  have  loved  you  ever  since. 
You  start — where  are  we  f 

Mar.  Oh,  there  is  no  danger ; 

The  cold  blast  struck  me. 

Her.  Twas  a  foolish  question. 

Mar.  But  when  you  were  an   Outcast? — 
Heaven  isiust ; 
Your  piety  would  not  miss  its  due  reward  ; 
The  little  Orphan  (hen  would  be  your  succour. 
And  do  eood  service,  though  she  knew  it  not. 

Her.  I  turned  me  from  the  dwellings  of  my 
Fathers, 
Where  none  but  those  who  trampled  on  my 

rights 
Seemed  to  remember  me.     To  the  wide  world 
I  bore  her,  in  my  arms  :  her  looks  won  pity  : 
She  was  my  Raven  in  the  wilderness, 
And  brought  me  food.    Have  I  not  cause  to 
love  her  ? 

Mar.  Yes. 

Her.      Moie  than  ever  Parent  loved  a  Child  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  yes. 

Her.  1  will  not  murmur,  merciful  God  I 

I  will  not  murmur  ;  blasted  as  I  have  been. 
Thou  hast  left  me  ears  to  hear  my  Daughter's 

voice. 
And  arms  to  fold  her  to  my  heart.  Submissively 
Thee  I  adore,  and  find  my  rest  in  faith. 
Enter  Oswald, 

Osw.  Herbert  '—confusion  I     {aside).     Here 
it  is,  my  Friend, 

[Presents  the  Horn. 
A  charming  beverage  for  you  to  carouse. 
This  bitter  night. 

Her.  Ha !  Oswald !  ten  bright  crosses 

I  would  have  given,  not  many  minutes  gone. 
To  have  heard  your  voice. 

Osto.  Your  couch,  I  fear,  good  Baron, 

Has  been  but  comfortless  :  and  yet  that  place, 
When  the  tempestuous  wind  first  drove  us  hither, 
Felt  warm  as  a  wren's  nest.     You'd  better  turn 
And  under  covert  rest  till  break  of  day. 
Or  till  the  storm  abate. 

iTo  M  ARM  AOUKB  oside).  Hc  has  restored  you. 
lo  doubt  you  have  been  nobly  entertained  ? 
But  soft  I— how  came  he  forth  ?    The  J^ight- 

mare  Conscience 
Has  dnven  him  out  of  harbour  ? 

Mar,  I  believe 

You  have  guessed  right. 

Her.  The  trees  renew  their  murmur : 

Come,  let  us  house  together. 

[Oswald  conducts  him  to  the  dungeon. 
Osw.  {returns).  Had  I  not 

Esteem^  you  worthy  to  conduct  the  affair 
To  its  most  fit  conclusion,  do  you  think 
I  would  so  long  have  struggled  with  my  Nature, 


And  smothered  all  that's  man  in  me  ?— away  i — 
[Looking  towards  the  dungeon. 
This  man's  the  property  of  him  who  best 
Can  feci  his  crimes.     I  have  resigned  a  privi* 

lege  : 
It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  resume  it. 

Mar.  Touch  not  a  finger 

Osw.  What  then  must  be  done? 

Mar.  Which  way  soe'er  I  turn,  I  am  perplexed, 

Osw.  Now,  on  my  life,  I  grieve  for  you.  The 
misery 
Of  doubt  is  insupportable.    Pity,  the  facts 
Did  not  admit  of  stronger  evidence  ; 
Twelve  honest men,plainmen,would  setusrightj 
Their  verdict  would  abolish  these  weak  scruples. 

Mar.  Weak  I   I  am  weak — there  does  my 
torment  lie, 
Feedmg  itselC 

Osw.  Verily,  when  he  said 

How  his  old  heart  would  leap  to  hear  her  steps. 
You  thought  his  voice  the  echo  of  Idonea's. 

Mar.  And  never  heard  a  sound  so  terriUe. 

Osw.  Perchance  you  think  so  now  ? 

Mar.  ^  \  cannot  do  it; 

Twice  did  I  spring  to  grasp  his  wither'd  throat. 
When  such  a  sudden  weakness  fell  upon  me, 
I  could  have  dropped  asleep  upon  his  breast. 

Osw.  T  uslice— ts  there  not  thunder  in  the  word? 
Shall  it  be  law  to  stab  the  petty  robber 
Who  aims  but  at  our  purse  ;  and  shall  this  Par- 
ricide— 
Worse  is  he  far,  far  worse  (if  foul  dishonour 
Be  worse  than  death)  to  that  confiding  Creature 
Whom  he  to  more  than  filial  love  and  duty 
Hath  falsely  trained  -shall  he  fulfil  his  purpose? 
Hut  you  are  fallen. 

Mar.  Fallen  should  I  be  indeed— 
Murder — perhaps  asleep,  blind,  old,  alone, 
Betrayed.in  darlcncss!  Here  to  strike  the  blow- 
Away!  away! [Flings  away  his  sword, 

Osw.  ^^X*  ^  ^^vc  done  with  you: 

We'll  lead  him  to  the  Convent.     He  shall  live. 
And  she  shall  love  him.    With  unquestioned  title 
He  shall  be  seated  in  his  BaronVj 
And  we  too  chant  the  praise  of  his  good  deeds. 
I  now  perceive  we  do  mistake  our  masters 
And  most  despise  the  men  who  best  can  teach  us! 
Henceforth  it  shall  be  said  that  bad  men  only 
Are  brave  :  ClifTord  is  brave  ;  and  that  old  Slan 
Is  brave. 

[Taking  Marmaduks's  sword  and  giving  it  to 
him. 

^  To  Clifford's  arms  he  would  have  led 
His  Victim— haply  to  this  desolate  house. 

Mar.  [advancing  to  the  dungeon).     It  must 
be  ended  1 — 

Osw.  ^  Softly  :  do  not  rouse  him; 

Hc  will  deny  it  to  the  last.     He  lies 
Within  the  Vault,  a  spear's  length  to  the  lefi. 

[Marmaui'KB  descends  to  the  dungeon. 
{Alone.)  The  Villains  rose  in  mutiny  to  destroy 

me ; 
I  could  have  quelled  the  Cowards,   but  this 

Stripling 
Must  needs  step  in,  and  save  my  life.  The  look 
With  which  he  gave  the  boon— I  see  it  now  ! 
The  same  that  tempted  me  to  loathe  the  gift.— 
For  this  old  veneraole  Grey-beard— faith 
Tis  his  own  fault  if  he  hath  got  a  face 
Which  doth  play  tricks  with  them  that  look  on 
it: 
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1'was  this  that  put  it  in  my  thoughts— that 

countenance — 
His  staff— his  figxxre— Murder  1— what,    of 

whomf 
We  kill  a  worn-out  horse,  and  who  but  women 
Sigh  at  the  deed  ?    Hew  down  a  wither'd  tree, 
And  none  look  grave  but  dotards.    He  may  live 
To  thank  me  for  this  service.    Rainbow  arches, 
Highways  of  dreaming  passion,  have  too  long. 
Young  as  he  is,  diverted  wish  and  hope 
From  the  unpretending  ground  we  mortals 

tread  ; — 
Then  shatter  the  delusion,  break  it  up 
Apd  set  him  free.  What  follows  ?  I  have  learned 
That  things  will  work  to  ends  the  slaves  o*  the 

world 
Do  never  dream  of.     I  have  been  what  he — 
This  Boy— when  he  comes  forth  with  bloody 

hands — 
Might  envy,  and  am  now,— but  he  shall  know 
What  1  am  now — 

{Goes  and  listens  at  the  dungeon. 
Praying  or  parleying?— tut  I 
1 4  he  not  eyeless  ?    He  has  been  half  dead 
These  fifteen  years—— 

Enter  femaU  Beggar  with  two  or  three  of  her 

Companions. 
{ Turning  ahruptly).   Ha  I  s/eah-^'w\iaX  Thing 

art  thou? 
{Recognises  her).  Heavens  I  my  good  friend  I 

[To  her. 
Beg.  For^plve  me,  gracious  Sir  I — 

Osw.  {tohercom/amons).  Begone,  ye  Slaves, 
or  I  will  raise  a  whirlwind 
And  send  ye  dancing  to  the  clouds,  like  leaves 

[  They  retire  affrighted. 
Beg.  Indeed  we  meant  no  harm;  we  lodge 
sometimes 
In  this  deserted  Castle — /  recent  me. 

[Oswald  goes  to  the  dungeon— listens — 
returns  to  the  Beggar. 
Osw.  Woman,  thou  hast  a  helpless  Infant — 
keep 
Thy  secret  for  its  sake,  or  verily 
That  wretched  life  of  thine  shall  be  the  forfeit. 

Beg,  I  do  repent  me.  Sir :  1  fear  the  curse 
Of  that  blind  Man.    'Twas  not  your  money, 
sir— — 
Osw.  Begone  I 

Eeg.  {going).         There  is  some,  wicked  deed 

in  hand :  [Aside. 

Would    I    could  find  the    old  Man  and  his 

Daughter.  [Exit  Beggar. 

Marmadukb  re-enters  from  the  dungeon. 

Osw.  It  is  all  over  then  ;— your  foolish  fears 
Are  hushed  to  sleep,  by  your  own  act  and  deed, 
Made  quiet  as  he  is. 

Mar.  Why  came  you  d9WTi  ? 

And  when  I  felt  your  hand  upon  my  arm 
And  spake  to  you,  whv  did  you  give  no  answer? 
Feared  you  to  waken  nim  ?  he  must  hav^^  been 
In  a  deep  sleep.     I  whispered  to  him  thrice. 
There  are  the  strangest  echoes  in  that  place  ! 

Osw.   Tut!  let  them  gabble  till  the  day  of 
doom. 

Mar.  Scarcely,  by  groping,  had  I  reached 
the  Spot, 
When  rouna  my  wrist  I  felt  a  cord  drawn  tight. 
As  if  the  blind  Man's  dog  were  pulling  at  it. 

Osm.  But  after  that  7 


Mar.        ^  The  features  of  Idonea 

Lurked  in  his  face--^ 

Osw.  Psha !    Never  to  these  eyes 

Will  retribution  show  itself  again 
With  aspect  so  inviting.     Why  forbid  me 
To  share  your  triumph? 

Mar.  ^  Yes,  her  very  look. 

Smiling  in  sleep— 
Osw.  A  pretty  feat  of  Fancy ! 

Mar.  Though  but  a  glimpse,  it  sent  me  to 

my  prayers. 
Osw.  Is  he  alive  ? 

Mar.  >Vhat  mean  you?  who  alive? 

Osw.  Herbert  t  since  you  will  have  it.  Baron 
Herbert  ;^ 
He  who  will  gain  his  Seignory  when  Idonea 
Hath  become  Clifford's  harlot — is  he  living? 
Mar.  The  old  Man  in  that  dungeon  is  alive. 
Osw.  Henceforth,  then,  will  I  never  in  camp 
or  field 
Obey  you  more.    Your  weakness,  to  the  Band, 
Shall  be  proclaimed :  brave  Men,  they  all  shall 

hear  it. 
Yo«i  a  protector  of  humanity  I 
Avenger  you  of  outraged  innocence  I 
J/rtr.  'Twas  dark — dark  as  the  grave;  yet 
did  I  see. 
Saw  him— his  face  turned  toward  me ;  and  I 

tell  thee 
Idonea's  filial  countenance  was  there 
To  bafHe  me- it  put  me  to  my  prayers. 
Upwards  I  cast  my  eyes,  and,  through  a  crevice. 
Beheld  a  star  twinkhne  above  my  head. 
And,  by  the  living  God,  I  could  not  do  it 

[Sinhs  exhausted. 
Osw.  {to  himself).    Now  may  I  perish  if  this 
turn  do  more 
Than  make  me  change  my  course. 
( To  Marmaduke.  )  Dear  Marmaduke, 

My  words  were  rashly  spoken  :  I  recal  them : 
I  feel  my  error ;  shedding  human  blood 
Is  a  most  serious  thing. 

Mar.  Not  I  alone. 

Thou  too  art  deep  in  guilt. 

Osw.  We  have  indeed^ 

Been  most  presumptuous.     There  is  guilt  in 

this. 
Else  could  so  strong  a  mind  have  ever  known 
These  trepidations?    Plain  it  is  that  Heaven 
Has  maiked  out  this  foul  Wretch  as  one  whose 

crimes 
Must'never  come  before  a  mortal  judgment-seat. 
Or  be  chastised  by  mortal  instruments. 
Mar.  A  thought  that's  worth  a    thousand 
worlds  1  [Goes  towards  the  dungeon^ 

Osw.  I  grieve 

That,  in  my  zeal,  I  have  caused  you  so  much 
pain. 
Mar.  Think  not  of  that  I  'tis  over— we  axe 

safe. 
Os7v.  las  if  to  himself,  yet  speaking  aloud]. 
The  truth  is  hideous  but  how  stifle  it  ? 
[Turning to  Marmaduks. 
Give  me  your  sword— nay,  here  are  stones  and 

fragments. 
The  least  of  which  would  beat  out  a  man's 

brains : 
Or  you  might  drive  yoitr  head  against  that  wall. 
No  !  this  is  not  the  place  to  hear  the  tale : 
It  should  be  told  you  pinioned  in  your  bed. 
Or  on  some  vast  suid  solitary  plain 
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Blown  to  you  from  a  trumpet. 

Mar.  Why  talk  thus? 

Whate'er  the  monster  brooding  in  your  breast 
I  care  not :  fear   I  have  none,  and  cannot 

fear 

[  Tfu  sound  of  a  horn  is  heard. 
That  horn  again — ^"Tis  some  one  of  our  Troop  ; 
What  do  they  here  ?    Listen  I 
Osw.  What  I  dogged  like  thieves  ! 

Enter '^KLUs.CK  andhACY,  6r*c. 
Lacy.  You  are  found  at  last,  thanks  to  the 
vagrant  Troop 
For  not  misleading  us. 
Osw.    {looking  at  Wallace).   That  subtle 
Greybeard — 
I'd  rather  see  my  father's  ghosL 

Zrory  (/^  Makmaduke).  My  Captain, 

We  come  by  order  of  the  Band.     Belike 
You  have  not  heard  that  Henry  has  at  last 
Dissolved  the  Barons'  League,  and  sent  abroad 
His  Sheriflfs  with  fit  force  to  reinstate 
The    genuine    owners   of   such    Lands    and 

Baronies 
As,  in  these  long  commotions,  have  been  seized. 
His  Power  is  this  way  tending.     It  befits  us 
To  stand  upon  our  guard,  and  with  our  swords 
Defend  the  innocent. 

Mar.  Lacy !  we  look 

But  at  the  surfaces  of  things  ;  we  hear 
Of  towns  in  flames,  fields  ravaged,  young  and 

old 
Driven  out  in  troops  to  want  and  nakedness  ; 
Then  grasp  our  swords  and  rush  upon  a  cure 
That  flatters  us.  because  it  asks  not  thought : 
The  deeoer  malady  is  better  hid  ; 
The  world  is  poisoned  at  the  heart. 
Lacy.  What  mean  you  ? 

WiU.  {whose  eye  has  been  fixed  suspiciously 
•upon  Oswald}.  Av,  what  is  it  you  mean? 
Mar,  Harkee,  my  Friends  ; — 

[Appearing  gay. 
Were  there  a  Man  who,  being  weak  and  help- 
less 
And  most  forlorn,  should  bribe  a  Mother, 

pressed 
By  penury,  to  yield  him  up  her  Daughter, 
A  little  Inunt,  and  instruct  the  Babe, 

Prattling  upon  his  knee,  to  call  him  Father 

Lacy.    Why,   if  his  heart  be  tender,  that 
ofTeno: 
I  could  forgive  him. 
Mar.  {going  on).  And  should  he  make  the 
Chnd 
An  instrument  of  falsehood,  should  he  teach 

her 
To  stretch  her  arms,  and  dim  the  gladsome 

light 
Of  in£ant  playfulness  with  piteous  looks 

Qf  misery  that  was  not 

Lacy.  Troth,  'tis  hard— 

But  in  a  world  like  ours 

Mar.  {changing  his  tone).    This  self-same 
Man — 
Even  while  he  printed  kLsses'on  the  cheek 
Of  this  poor  Babe,  and  taught  its  innocent 

tongue 
To  Ksp  the  name  of  Father— could  he  look 
To  the  unnatural  harvest  of  that  time 
When  he  should  give  her  up,  a  Woman  grown. 
To  him  who  bid  die  highest  in  the  market 
Of  foul  poUutioa 


Lacy.  The  whole  visible  world 

Contains  not  such  a  Monster  I 

Afar.  For  this  purpose 

Should  he  resolve  to  taint  her  Soul  by  means 
Which  bathe  the  limbs  in  sweat  to  think  of  them ; 
Should  he,  by  tales  which  would  draw  tears 

from  iron. 
Work  on  her  nature,  and  so  turn  compassion 
And  gratitude  to  ministers  of  vice. 
And  make  the  spotless  spirit  of  filial  love 
Prime  mover  in  a  plot  to  damn  his  Victim 
Both  soul  and  body 

Wal.  Tis  too  horrible  ; 

Oswald,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Lacy,  Hew  him  down. 

And  fling  him  to  the  ravens. 

Mar.  But  his  aspect 

It  is  so  meek,  his  countenance  so  venerable. 

IVal.  {with  an  appearance  of  mistrust \.  But 
how,  what  say  you,  Oswald  f 

Lacy  {at  the  same  moment).  Stab  him,  were  it 
Before  the  Altar. 

Mar.                      What,  if  he  were  sick. 
Tottering  upon  the  very  verge  of  life. 
And  old,  and  blind 

Lacy.         ^  Blind,  say  you? 

Osiv.  {<oming forward).  Are  we  Men, 

Or  own  we  baby  Spirits  ?    Genuine  courage 
Is  not  an  accidental  quality, 
A  thing  dependent  for  its  casual  birth 
On  opposition  and  impediment. 
Wisdom,  if  Justice  speak  the  v/ord,  beats  down 
The   giant's  strength  :    and,  at  the  voice    of 

Justice, 
Spares    not  the  worm.     The  giant    and  the 

worm — 
She  weighs  them  in  one  scale.     The  wiles  of 

woman, 
And  craft  of  age,  seducing  reason,  first 
Made  weakness  a  protection,  and  obscured 
The  moral  shapes  of  things.     His  tender  cries 
And  helpless  innocence— do  they  protect 
The  infant  lamb?  and  shall  the  mfirmities. 
Which  have  enabled  this  enormous  Culprit 
To  perpetrate  his  crimes,  serve  as  a  Sanctuary 
To  cover  him  from  piuiishment  ?    Shame  !~> 

Justice, 
Admitting  no  resistance,  bends  alike 
The  feeble  and  the  .strong.     She  needs  not  here 
Her  bonds  and  chaius,  which  make  the  mighty 

feeble. 
— We  recognise  in  this  old  Man  a  victim 
Prepared  already  for  the  sacrifice. 

Lacy,  By  heaven,  his  words  are  reason  ! 

Onv.  Yes,  mv  Friends, 

His  countenance  is  meek  and  venerable ; 
And,  by  the  Mass,  to  see  him  at  his  prayers  I— 
I  am  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  may  I  perish^ 
When  my  heart  does  not  ache  to  think  of  it ! — 
Poor  Victim  !  not  a  virtue  under  heaven 
But  what  was  made  an  engine  to  ensnare  thee ; 
But  yet  I  trust,  Idonea,  thou  art  safe. 

Lacy.  Idonea! 

Wal.  Howl  what?  your  Idonea f 

\To  Makmaduks. 

Mar.  Mine: 

But  now  no  longer  mine.      You  know  Lord 

ClifTord : 
He  is  the  Man  to  whom  the  Maiden— pure 
As  beautiful,  and  gentle  and  benign. 
And  in  her  ample  heart  loving  even  roe — 
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Was  to  be  yielded  up. 

Lacy,  Now,  by  the  head 

Of  my  own  child,  this  Man  must  die ;  my  hand, 
A  worthier  wanting,  shall  itself  entwine 
In  his  grey  hairs  !— 

Mar.  {to  Lacy).  I  love  the  Father  in  thee. 
You  know  me.  Friends  ;  I  have  a  heart  to  feel. 
And  I  have  felt,  more  than  perhaps  becomes  me 
Or  duty  sanctions. 

Lacy.  We  will  have  ample  justice. 

Who  are  we,  Friends?     Do  we  not  live  on 

gpround 
Where  Souls  are  self-defended,  free  to  grow 
Like  mountain  oaks  rocked  by  the  stormy  wind  ? 
Marie  the  Almighty  Wisdom,  which  decreed 
This  monstrous  crime  to  be  laid  open — hcrtf 
Where  Reason  has  an  eye  that  she  can  use. 
And  Men  alone  are  Umpires.    To  the  Camp 
He  shall  be  led,  and  there,  the  Country  rotmd 
All  gathered  to  the  spot,  in  open  day 
ShaU  Nature  be  avenged. 

Osw,  "Tis  nobly  thought ; 

His  death  will  be  a  monument  for  ages. 

Mar.  {to  Lacy).  I  thank  you  for  that  hint. 
He  shall  be  brought 
Before  the  Camp,  and  would  that  best  and 

wisest 
Of  every  coimtry  might  be  present.     There, 
His  crime  shall  be  proclaimed ;  and  for  the  rest 
It  shall  be  done  as  Wisdom  shall  decide : 
Meanwhile,  do  you  two  hasten  back  and  see 
That  all  is  well  prepared. 

Wal.  We  will  obey  you. 
{A  tide).  But  softly  !  wc  must  look  a  little  nearer. 

Mar.  Tell  where  you  found  us.     At  some 
future  time 
I  will  explain  the  cause.  [Exeunt. 


the 


ACT  III. 

Scene,  ike  door  of  the  Hostel,  a  group  of  Pil- 
grims as  be/ore;  Idonba  and  the  Host 
among  them. 

Host.  Lady,  you'll  find  your  Father  at  the 
Convent 
As  I  have  told  yott !  He  left  us  yesterday  ' 
With  two  Companions  ;  one  of  them,  as  seemed. 
His  most  familiar  friend.    {Going).    There  was 

a  letter 
Of  which  I  heard  them  speak,  but  that  I  fancy 
Has  been  forgotten. 
1  don.  {to 'AosX.),       Farewell! 
Host.  Gentle  pilgrims, 

St  Cuthbert  speed  you  on  your  holy  errand. 

[Exeunt  Idonea  /i«</ Pilgrims. 

Scene,  a  desolate  Moor, 

Oswald  {aUme). 

Osw.  Carry  him  to  the  Camp  t    Yes,  to  the 
Camp. 
Oh,  Wisdom !  a  most  wise  resolve  I  and  then. 
That  half  a  word  should  blow  it  to  the  winds  1 
This  last  device  must  end  my  work.— Methinks 
It  were  a  pleasant  pastime  to  construct 
A  scale  and  lable  of  belief— as  thus — 
Two  columns,  one  for  passion,  one  for  proof ; 
Each  rises  as  the  other  falls :  and  first. 
Passion  a  unit  and  against  us— proof- 
Nay,  we  must  travelin  another  path. 
Or  we're  stuck  fast  for  ever ;— passion,  then, 
Shall  be  a  MxoX/or  us ;  proof — no,  passion ! 


We'll  not  insult  thy  majestv  by  time. 
Person,  and  place — the  where,  the  when, 

how, 

And  all  particulars  that  dull  brains  require 
To  constitute  the  spiritless  shape  of  Fact, 
Thev  bow  to,  calling  the  idol.  Demonstration. 
A  whipping  to  the  Moralists  who  preach 
That  misery  is  a  sacred  thing :  for  me, 
I  know  no  cheaper  engine  to  degrade  a  man. 
Nor  any  half  so  sure.    This  Stripling's  mind 
Is  shaken  till  the  dregs  float  on  tne  surface ; 
And,  in  the  storm  and  anguish  of  the  heart. 
He  talks  of  a  transition  in  his  Soul, 
And  dreams  that  he  is  happy.    We  dissect 
The  senseless  body,  and  wny  not  the  mind  ? — 
These  are  strange  sights — the  mind  of  man, 

upturned. 
Is  in  all  natures  a  strange  spectacle  : 
In  some  a  hideous  one — hem  !  shall  I  stop? 
No. — Thoughts  and  feelings  will  sink  deep,  but 

then 
They  have  no  substance.      Pass  but  a   few 

minutes. 
And  something  shall  be  done  which  Memory 
May  touch,  whene'er  her  Vassals  are  at  work. 
Enter  MARMADUKS,/^m  behind. 
Osw.  {turning  to  meet  htm).     But  listen,  for 

my  peace 

Mar.  Why,  I  believe  you. 

Osw.  But  hear  the  proofs— 
Mar.       ^        Ay,  prove  that  when  two  peas 
Lie  snugly  in  a  pod,  the  pod  must  then 
Be  larger  than  the  peas — ^prove  this— 'twere 

matter 
Worthy  the  hearing.     Fool  was  I  to  dream 
It  ever  could  be  otherwise  I 

Osw.  Last  night 

When  I  returned  with  water  from  the  b 
I  overheard  the  Villains — every  word 
Like  red-hot  iron  burnt  into  xny  heart. 
Said  one,  "  It  is  agreed  on.    The  blind  Man 
Shall  feign  a  sudden  illness,  and  the  Girl, 
Who  on  her  journey  must  proceed  alone. 
Under  pretence  of  violence,  be  seized. 
She  is,'  continued  the  detested  Slave, 
*'  She  is  right  willing — strange  if  she  were  notl— 
They  say.  Lord  Clifford  is  a  savage  man ; 
But,  faith,  to  see  him  in  his  silken  tunic. 
Fitting  his  low  voice  to  the  minstrel's  hsirp, 
ITiere  s  witchery  in't.     I  never  knew  a  nuud 
That  could  withstand  it.    True,"  continued  he, 
*'  When  we  arranged  the  affair,  she  wept  a  little 
(Not  the  less  welcome  to  my  Lord  for  that) 
And  said,  '  My  Father  he  will  have  it  so.*" 
Mar.  I  am  your  hearer. 
Osw.  This  I  caught,  and  more 

That  may  not  be  retold  to  any  ear. 
The  obstinate  bolt  of  a  small  iron  door 
Detained  them  near  the  gateway  of  the  Castle. 
By  a  dim  lantern's  light  I  saw  that  wreaths 
Of  flowers  were  in  their  hands,  as  if  designed 
For  festive  decoration  ;  and  they  said. 
With  brutal  laughter  and  most  foul  allusion,  ^ 
That  they  should  share  the  banquet  with  their 

Lord 
And  his  new  Favourite. 
Mar.  Misery ! — 

Osw.  I  knew 

How  you  would  be  disturbed  by  this  dire  news, 
And  therefore  chose  this  solitary  Moor,  ^ 
Here  to  impart  the  tale,  of  which,  last  night. 


brook. 
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I  strove  to  ease  my  mind,  when  our  two  Com- 
rades, 
Commissioned  by  the  Band,  burst  in  upon  vs. 
Mar.   Last  night,  when  moved  to  lift  the 
avengine  steel, 
I  did  believe  aJl  things  were  shadows — yea. 
Living  or  dead  all  things  were  bodiless, 
Or  but  the  mutual  mockeries  of  body, 
Till  that  same  star  summoned  me  back  again. 
Now  I  could  laugh  till  mv  ribs  ached.  Oh  Fool  t 
To  let  a  creed,  built  in  the  heart  of  things. 
Dissolve  before  a  twinkling  atom ! — Oswald, 
I  could  fetch  lessons  out  of  wiser  schools 
Than  you  have  entered,  were  it  worth  the  pains. 
Young  as  I  am,  I  might  go  forth  a  teacher, 
And  you  should  see  how  deeply  I  could  reason 
Of  love  in  all  its  shapes,  beginnings,  ends ; 
Of  moral  qualities  in  their  diverse  aspects  ; 
Of  actions,  and  their  laws  and  tendencies. 
Osw.  You  lake  it  as  it  merits— 
Mar.  One  a  King, 

General  or  Cham,  Sultan  or  Emperor, 
Strews  twenty  acres  of  good  meadow-ground 
With  carcases,  in  lineament  and  shape 
And  substance,  nothing  differing  from  his  own. 
But  that  they  cannot  stand  up  of  themselves ; 
Another  sits  i'  th'  sun,  and  by  the  hour 
Floats  kingcups  in  the  brook — a  Hero  one 
We  call,  and  scorn  the  other  as  Time's  spend- 
thrift ; 
But  have  they  not  a  world  of  common  ground 
To  occupj^ — both  fools,  or  wise  alike. 
Each  in  ms  way  ? 

Osw,  Troth,  I  begin  to  think  so. 

Mar.  Now  for  the  comer-stone  of  my  philo- 
sophy : 
I  would  not  give  a  denier  for  the  man 
Who,  on  such  provocation  as  this  earth 
Yields,  could  not  chuck  his  babe  beneath  the 

chin. 
And  send  it  with  a  fillip  to  its  crave. 
Osw.  Nay,  you  leave  me  behind. 
Mar.  That  such  a  One, 

So  pious  in  demeanour  I  in  his  look 

So  saintly  and  so  pure! Hark'cc,  my  Friend, 

I'll  plant  myself  before  Lord  Clifford's  Castle, 
A  stuiy  mastiff  kennels  at  the  gate. 
And  he  ^all  howl  and  1  will  laugh,  a  medley 
Most  tunable. 

Osw.  In  faith,  a  pleasant  scheme ; 

But  take  your  sword  along  with  you,  for  that 
Might  in  such  neighbourhood  find  seemly  use. — 
But  first,  how  wash  our  hands  of  this  old  Man  ? 
Mar.  Oh  yes,  that  mole,  that  viper  in  the 
path; 
Plague  on  my  memory,  him  I  had  forgotten. 
Osw.  You  know  we  left  him  sitting— see  him 

yonder. 
Mar.  Ha!  ha  I— 

Osw.  As  'twill  be  but  a  moment's  work, 

I  will  stroll  on ;  you  follow  when  'tis  done. 

\Exrunt. 

ScKN E  ckani^s  to  another  ^rt  of  the  Moor  at 
a  short  distance— ^kk^^kt  is  discoz'ered 
seated  on  a  stone, 

lier.  A  sound  of  laughter,  too  !— 'tis  well— I 
feared. 
The  Stranger  had  some  pitiable  sorrow 
Pressing  upon  his  solitary  heart. 
Hush  I— 'tis  the  feeble  and  ca^    -lovintc  wind 


That  creeps  along  the  bells  of  the  crisp  heather. 
Alas  I  'tis  cold — 1  shiver  in  the  sunshine — 
What  can  this  mean?    There  is  a  psalm  tnat 

speaks 
Of  God  s  parental  mercies — with  Idonea 
I  used  to  sing  it— Listen  !— what  foot  is  there? 

Enter  Makmadl'kb. 

Mar.  {aside— locking  at  Herbert).  And  I 

have  loved  this  Man  I  and  she  hath  loved 

him ! 
And  I  loved  her,  and  she  loves  the  Lord  Clifford! 
And  there  it  ends  ;— if  this  be  not  enough 
To  make  mankind  merry  for  evermore, 
Then  plain  it  is  as  day,  that  eyes  were  made 
For  a  wise  purpose — verily  to  weep  with  ! 

[  L  ooking  round, 
A  pretty  prospect  this,  a  masterpiece 
Of^  Nature,  finished  with  most  curious  skill ! 
{To  Herbert).  Good  Baron,  have  you  ever 

practised  tillage  ? 
Pray  tell  me  what  this  land  is  worth  by  the  acre? 
Her.  How  glad  I  am  to  hear  your  voice  I  1 

know  not 
Wherein  I  have  offended  you  ; — last  night 
I  found  in  you  the  kindest  of  Protectors  ; 
This  morning,  when  I  spoke  of  weariness. 
You  from  my  shoulder  took  my  scrip  and  threw 

it 
About  your  own  ;  but  for  these  two  hours  past 
Once  only  have  you  spoken,  when  the  lark 
Whirred  from  among  the  fern  beneath  our  feet. 
And  I,  no  coward  in  my  better  days. 
Was  almost  terrified. 

Mar.  That's  excellent  !— 

So,  you  bethought  you  of  the  many  w.iys 
In  which  a  man  may  come  to  his  end,  whose 

crimes 
Have  roused  all  Nature    up    against    him— 

pshaw ! — 
Her.  For  mercy's  sake,  is  nobody  in  sight? 
No  traveller,  peasant,  herdsman? 

Mar.  Not  a  soul : 

Here  is  a  tree,  ragged,  and  bent,  and  bare, 
That  turns  its  goal  s-bcard  flakes  of  pea-green 

moss 
From  the  stem  breathing  of  the  rough  sea-wind; 
This  have  we,  but  no  other  company  : 
Commend  me  to  the  place.    I  f  a  man  .should  die 
And  leave  his  body  here,  it  were  all  one 
As  he  were  twenty  fathoms  underground. 
Her,  Where  is  our  common  Friend  ? 
Mar.  A  ghost,  methinks — 

The  Spirit  of  a  murdered  man.  for  instance — 
Might  have  fine  room  to  ramble  about  here, 
A  grand  domain  to  scmeak  and  gibber  in. 
Her.  Lost  Man !  if  thou  have  any  close-pent 

guilt 
Pressing  upon  thy  heart,  and  this  the  hour 

Of  visitation 

Mar.  A  bold  word  from  yon  I 

Her.  Restore  him.  Heaven  ! 
Mar.       The  desperate  Wretch  I  — A  Flower, 
Fairest  of  all  flowers,  was  she  once,  but  now 
They  have  snapped  her  from  the  stem — Poh  ! 

let  her  lie 
Besoiled  with  mire,  and  let  the  houseless  snail 
Feed  on  her  leaves.     You  knew  her  well— ay, 

there. 
Old  Man !  you  were  a  very  Lynx,  you  knew 
The  worm  was  in  her 
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Her.  Mercy  I  Sir,  what  mean  you? 

Mar,  You  have  a  Daughter  I 

Her.  Oh  that  she  were  here  1 

She  hath  an  eye  that  sinks  into  all  hearts. 
And  if  I  have  ui  aught  offended  you. 
Soon  would  her  gentle  voice  make  peace  be- 
tween  us. 

Mar.  [aside).  I  do  believe  he  weeps— I  could 
weep  too — 
There  is  a  vein  of  her  voice  that  runs  through 

his: 
Even  such  a  Man  my  fancy  bodied  forth 
From  the  fust  moment  that  I  loved  the  Maid  ; 
And  for  his  sake  I  loved  her  more :  these  tears — 
I  did  not  think  that  aught  was  left  in  me 
Of  what  I   have   been— yes,   I  thank   thee. 

Heaven  I 
One  happy  thought  has  passed  across  my  mind 
— It  may  i\ot  be— I  am  cut  off  from  man  ; 
No  more  shall  I  be  man — no  more  shall  I 
Have  human  feelings \—{To  Herbert)— Now, 

for  a  little  more 
About  your  Daughter  I 

Her.  Troops  of  armed  men, 

Met  in  the  roads,  would  bless  us  ;  little  children, 
Rushing  along  in  the  full  tide  of  plav. 
Stood  sUent  as  we  passed  them  I  ^  I  have  heard 
The  boisterous  carman,  in  the  miry  road, 
Check  his  loud  whip  and  hail  us  wiui  mild  voice. 
And  speak  with  milder  voice  to  his  poor  beasts. 

Mar.  And  whither  were  you  going? 

Her.  Learn,  young  Man, 

To  fear  the  virtuous,  and  reverence  misery. 
Whether  too  much  for  patience,  or,  like  mine, 
Softened  till  it  becomes  a  gift  of  mercy. 

Mar.  Now,  this  is  as  it  should  be ! 

Her.                                             I  am  weak  ! — 
My  Daughter  does  not  know  how  weak  I  am  ; 
And,  as  tnou  sce'st,  under  the  arch  of  heaven 
Here  do  I  stand,  alone,  to  helplessness. 
By  the  good  God,  our  common  Father,  doom- 
ed !— 
But  I  had  once  a  spirit  and  an  arm 

Mar.  Now,  for  a  word  about  your  Barony : 
I  fancy  when  you  left  the  Holy  Land, 
And  came    to — what's   your    title— eh?   your 

claims 
Were  undisputed  ! 

Her.  Like  a  mendicant. 

Whom  no  one  comes  to  mcet^  1  stood  alone  ; — 
I  murmured — but,  remembenng  Him  who  feeds 
The  pelican  and  ostrich  of  the  desert. 
From  my  own  threshold  I  looked  up  to  Heaven 
And  did  not  want  gUmmerings  of  quiet  hope. 
So,  from  the  court  Ipassed,  and  down  the  wook, 
Led  by  its  murmur,  to  the  ancient  oak 
I  came  ;  and  when  I  felt  its  cooling  shade, 
I  sate  me  down,  and  cannot  but  believe— 
While  in  my  lap  I  held  mv  little  Babe 
And  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  my  heart  that 

ached 
More  with  delight  than  grief— I  heard  a  voice 
Such  as  by  Cherith  on  Elijah  called  : 
It  said,  "I  will  be  with  thee,"    A  little  boy, 
A  shepherd-lad,  ere  yet  my  trance  was  gone. 
Hailed  us  as  if  he  had  been  sent  from  heaven, 
And  said,  with  tears,  that  he  would  be  our  guide: 
I  had  a  better  guide — that  innocent  Babe — 
Her,  who  hath  saved  me,  to  this  hour,  from 

harm. 
From  cold,  from  hunger,  penury,  aad  death ; 


To  whom  I  owe  the  best  of  all  the  good 
I  have^  or  wish  for,  upon  earth— and  more 
And  higher  far  than  hes  within  earth's  bounds : 
Therefore  I  bless  her :  when  1  think  of  Man, 
I  bless  her  with  sad  spirit, — when  of  God, 
I  bless  her  in  the  fulness  of  my  Jov  ! 
Mar.  The  name  of  daughter  m  his  mouth,  he 
prays  ! 
With  nerves  so  steady,  that  the  very  flies 
Sit  unmolested  on  his  staff.  —Innocent ! — 
If  he  were  innocent— then  he  would  tremble 
And  be  disturbed,  as  I  am.  ( Tuming  aside),  I 

have  read 
In  Story,  what  men  now  alive  have  witnessed. 
How,  when  the  People's  mind  was  racked  with 

doubt, 
Appeal  Mras  made  to  the  great  Judge :  the  Ac- 
cused 
With  naked  feet  walked  over  burning  plough- 

shares. 
Here  is  a  Man  by  Nature's  hand  prepared 
For  a  like  trial,  but  more  merciful. 
Why  else  have  I  been  led  to  this  bleak  Waste  ? 
Bare  is  it,  without  house  or  track,  and  destitute 
Of  obvious  shelter,  as  a  shipless  sea. 
Here  will  I  leave  him— here — All-seeing  God ! 
Such  as  ^  is,  and  sore  perplexed  as  I  am, 
I  will  commit  him  to  this  final  Ordeal!— 
He  heard  a  voice— a  shepherd-lad  came  to  him 
And  was  his  guide  ;  if  once,  whv  not  again. 
And  in  this  desert  ?    If  never— tnen  the  whole 
Of  what  he  says,  and  looks,  and  does,  and  is. 
Makes  up  one  damning  fiaJsehood.     Leave  him 

here 
To  cold  and  hunger ! — Pain  is  of  the  hearty 
And  what  are  a  lew  throes  of  bodily  suffering 
If  they  can  waken  one  pang  of  remorse  ? 

[Goes  up  to  Herbert. 
Old  Man  !  my  wrath  is  as  a  flame  burnt  out, 
It  cannot  be  rekindled.    Thou  art  here 
Led  by  my  hand  to  save  thee  from  perdition  : 

Thou  wilt  have  time  to  breathe  and  think 

Her.  Oh,  Mercy ! 

Mar.  I  know  the  need  that  all  men  have  of 
mercy. 
And  therefore  leave  thee  to  a  righteous  judg> 
ment. 
Her.  My  ChUd,  my  blessfcd  Child  I 
Mar.  ^  N  o  more  of  that  ; 

Thou  wilt  have  many  guides  if  thou  art  inno- 
cent ; 
Yea,  from  the  utmost  comers  of  the  earth, 
That  Woman  will  come  o'er  this  Waste  to  save 
thee. 
\He  pauses  and  looks  at  Herbert's  staff. 
Ha!   what  is  here?  and  carved  by  her  own 
hand  !  [Reads  upon  the  staff. 

"  I  am  eyes  to  the  blind,  saith  the  Lord. 
He  that  puts  his  trust  in  me  shall  not  fail  I" 
Yes,  be  it  so : — repent  and  be  forgiven— 
God  and  that  staff  are  now  thy  only  guides. 

\He  leaves  Herbert  om  the  Moor. 

Scene,  an  eminence ^  a  Beacon  on  the  summit. 
Lacy,  Wallace,  Lennox,  &c.  &c. 

Several  of  the   Band  [confusedly).      But 

patience  ! 
One  of  the  Band.        Curses  on  that  Traitor, 

Oswald  !— 
Our  Captain  made  a  prey  to  foul  device  I— 
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Len.  (to  Wtd.).    His  tool,   the  wandering 
Beggar,  maide  last  night 
A  plain  confession,  such  as  leaves  no  doubt, 
Knowing  what  otherwise  we  know  too  well. 
That  she  revealed  the  truth.    Stand  by  me  now; 
For  rather  would  1  have  a  nest  of  vipers 
Between  my  breast-plate  and  my  skin,   than 

make 
Oswald  my  special  enemy,  if  you 
Deny  me  your  support. 

Laey.  We  have  been  fooled— 

But  for  the  motive  7 

IVal.    ^  Natures  such  as  his 

Spin  motives  out  of  their  own  bowels.  Lacy  I 
I  leam'd  this  when  I  was  a  Confessor. 
I  know  him  well ;  there  needs  no  other  motive 
Than  that  most  strange  incontinence  in  crime 
Which  haunts  this  Oswald.    Power  is  lifelo 

him 
And  breath  and  being ;  where  he  cannot  govern. 
He  will  destroy. 

Lacy.      To  have  been  trapped  like  moles  !— 
Yes,   you  are  right,   we  need  not    hunt  for 

motives : 
There  is  no  crime  from  which  this  man  would 

shrink ; 
He  recks  not  human  law  ;  and  I  have  noticed 
That  often  when  the  name  of  God  is  uttered, 
A  sudden  blankness  overspreads  his  face. 
I,en,  Yet,  reasoner  as  he  is,  his  pride  has 
built 
Some  uncouth  superstition  of  its  own. 
IVal.  I  have  seen  traces  of  it. 
Len.  Once  he  headed 

A  band  of  Pirates  in  the  Norway  seas  ; 
And^when  the  King  of  Denmark  summoned 

him 
To  the  oath  of  fealty,  I  well  remember, 
'Twas  a  strange  answer  that  he  made  ;  he  said, 
"  I  hold  of  Spirits,  and  the  Sun  in  heaven." 
Laey,  He  is  no  madman. 
Wal,  A  most  subtle  doctor 

Were  that  man,  who  could  draw  the  line  that 

parts 
Pride  and  her  daughter, Cruelty,  from  Madness, 
That  should  be  scourged,  not  pitied.     Restless 

Minds, 
Such  Minds  as  find  amid  their  fellow-men 
No  heart  that  loves  them,  none  that  they  can 

love. 
Will  turn  perforce  and  seek  for  sympathy 
In  dim  relation  to  imagined  Beings. 
One  of  the  Band.  What  if  he  mean  to  offer 
up  our  Captain 
An  expiation  and  a  sacrifice 
To  those  infernal  fiends  ! 

WaL  Now,  if  the  event 

Should  be  as  Lennox  has  foretold,  then  swear, 
My  Friends,  his  heart   shall  have   as  many 

wounds 
As  there  are  daggers  here. 
Lacy.  What  need  of  swearing ! 

One  of  ike  Band.  Let  us  away  I 
Anotfur.  Away! 

A  third.  Hark  I  how  the  horns 
Of  those  Scotch  Rovers  echo  through  the  vale. 
Lacy.  Stay  you  behind  ;  and  when  the  sun 
is  down. 
Light  up  this  beacor. 
One  o/thi  Band,       You  shall  be  obeye4. 

\Theygo  out  together. 


Scene,  the  Wood  on  the  edge  of  the  Moor. 
MAR.MADUKK  (alone). 

Mar.    Deep,   deep  and  vast,  vast  beyond 
human  thought. 
Yet  calm. — I  could  believe,  that  there  was  hero 
The  only  quiet  heart  on  earth.     In  terror. 
Remembered  terror,  there  is  peace  and  rest. 
Enter  Oswald. 

Orw.  Ha  I  my  dear  Captain. 

Mar.  A  later  meeting,  Oswald, 

Would  have  been  better  timed. 

Osw.  Alone,  I  see  ; 

You  have  done  your  duty.     I  had  hopes,  which 

now 
I  feel  that  you  will  justify. 

Mar.  1  had  fears, 

From  which  I  have  freed  myself— but  'tis  my 

wish 
To  be  alone,  and  therefore  we  must  part. 

Osw.  Nay,  then — I  am  mistaken.     There's 
a  weakness 
About  you  still :  you  talk  of  solitude — 
I  am  your  friend. 

Mar.  What  need  of  this  assurance 

At  any  time  f  and  why  given  now  ? 

Osw.  Because 

You  are  now  in  truth  my  Master ;  you  have 

taught  me 
What  there  is  not  another  living  man 
Had  strength  to  teach: — and  therefore  gratitude 
Is  bold,  and  would  relieve  itself  by  praise. 

Mar.  Wherefore  press  this  on  me  ? 

Osw.  Because  I  feel 

That  you  have  shown,  and  by  a  signal  instance. 
How  they  who  would  be  just  must  seek  the 

rule 
By  diving  for  it  into  their  own  bosoms. 
To-day  you  have  thrown  off  a  tyranny 
That  lives  but  in  the  torpid  acquiescence 
Of  our  emasculated  souls,  the  tyranny 
Of  the  world's  masters,  with  the  musty  rules 
By  which  they  uphold  theircraft  fromage  to  age: 
You  have  obeyed  the  only  law  that  sense 
Submits  to  recoj^ise  ;  the  immediate  law. 
From  the  clear  light  of  circumstances,  flashed 
Upon  an  independent  Intellect. 
Henceforth  new  prospects  open  on  your  path  ; 
Your  faculties  should  grow  with  the  demand  ; 
I  still  will  be  your  friend,  will  cleave  to  you 
Through  good  and  evil,  obloquy  and  scorn, 
Ofk  as  they  dare  to  follow  on  your  steps. 

Mar.  1  would  be  left  alone. 

OsttH  iexultingly).         1  know  your  motivesl 
I  am  not  of  the  world's  presumptuous  judges. 
Who  damn  where  they  can  neither  see  nor  feel. 
With  a  hard-hearted  ignorance  ;  your  struggles 
I  witnessed,  and  now  nail  your  victory. 

Mar.  Sparc  me  awhile  that  greeting. 

Os7v.  1 1  may  be. 

That  some  there  are^  squeamish  half-thinking 

cowards, 
Who  will  turn  pale  upon  you,  call  you  murderer, 
And  you  will  walk  in  solitude  among  them. 
A  mighty  evil  for  a  strong -built  mind  I — 
Join  twenty  tapers  of  unequal  heieht 
And  light  them  joined,  and  you  will  see  the  less 
How  'twill  bum  down  the  taller :  and  they  all 
Shallprey  upon  the  tallest.     Solitude  ! — 
The  Eagle  lives  in  SoUtude  I 

Mar.  Even  so, 

The  Sparrow  so  on  the  ju>use>top,  and  I, 
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The  weakest  of  God's  creatures,  stand  resolved 
To  abide  the  issue  of  my  act,  alone. 

Osw.  Now  would  youT  and  for  ever?— My 
young  Friend, 
As  time  advances  either  we  become 
The  prey  or  masters  of  our  own  past  deeds. 
Fellowship  we  must  have,  willing  or  no  ; 
And  if  good  Angels  fail,  slack  in  their  duty, 
Substitutes,  turn  our  faces  where  we  may, 
Are  still  forthcoming  ;  some  which,  though  they 

bear 
in  names,  can  render  no  ill  services, 
In  recompense  for  what  themselves  required. 
So  meet  extremes  in  this  mysterious  world. 
And  oppositcs  thus  melt  into  each  other. 

Mar.  Time,  since  Man  first  drew  breath,  has 
never  moved 
With  such  a  weight  upon  his  wings  as  now ; 
But  they  will  soon  be  lightened. 

Osw.  Ay,  look  up^ 

Cast  round  you  your  mind's  eye,  and  you  will 

learn 
Fortitude  is  the  child  of  Enterprise : 
Great  actions  move  our  admiration,  chiefly 
Because  they  carry  in  themselves  an  earnest 
That  we  can  suffer  greatly. 

Mar.  Very  true. 

Osw.  Action  is  transitory-^  step,  a  blow. 
The  motion  of  a  muscle— tnis  way  or  that — 
'TIS  done,  and  in  the  after-vacancy 
We  wonder  at  onrsclves  like  men  betrayed : 
Suffering  is  permanent,  obscure  and  dark. 
And  shares  the  nature  of  infinity. 

Mar.  Truth— and  I  feel  it. 

Osw.  What  if  you  had  bid 

Eternal  farewell  to  unmingled  ioy 
And  the  light  dancing  of  the  thoughtless  heart; 
It  is  the  toy  of  fools,  and  little,  fit 
For  such  a  world  as  this.     The  wise  abjure 
All  thoughts  whose  idle  composition  lives 
In  the  entire  for^etfulness  of  pain. 
— I  see  I  have  disturbed  you. 

Mar.  ^         By  no  means. 

Osw.  Compassion  I  —pity  !  —  pride   can    do 
without  them  ; 
And  what  if  you  .should  never  knowthem  morel — 
He  is  a  puny  soul  who,  feeling  pain, 
Finds  ease  because  another  feels  it  too. 
If  e'er  I  open  out  this  heart  of  mine 
It  shall  be  for  a  nobler  end— to  teach 
And  not  to  purchase  puling  sympathy. 
—Nay,  you  arc  pale. 

Mar.  It  may  be  so. 

Osw.  Remorse — 

It  cannot  live  with  thought :  think  on,  think  on, 
And  it  will  die.     What !  in  this  universe. 
Where  the  least  things   control   the  greatest, 

where 
The  faintest  breath  that  breathes  can  move  a 

world : 
What!  feci  remorse,  where,  if  a  cat  had  sneezed, 
A  leaf  had  fallen,  the  thing  had  never  been 
Whose  very  shadow  gnaws  us  to  the  vitals. 

Mar.  Now,   whither    are    you    wandering? 
That  a  man 
So  used  to  suit  his  language  to  the  time. 
Should  thus  so  widely  differ  from  himself— 
It  is  most  strange. 

0s7v.  Murder!— what's  in  the  word  I— 

I  have  no  coses  by  me  ready  made 
To  fit  all  deeds.  Carry  him  to  the  Camp  !— 


A  shallow  project ; — you  of  late  have  seen 
More  deeply,  taught  us  that  the  institutes 
Of  Nature,  by  a  cunning  usurpation 
Banished  from  human  intercourse,  exist 
Only  in  our  relations  to  the  brutes 
That  make  the  fields  their  dwelling.     If  a  snake 
Crawl  from  beneath  our  feel  we  do  not  ask 
A  license  to  destroy  him :  our  good  governors 
Hedge  in  the  life  of  every  pest  and  plague 
That'  bears  the  shape  of  man ;  and  for  what 

purpose. 
But  to  protect  themselves  from  extirpation  f — 
This  flimsy  barrier  you  have  overleaped. 

Mar.  My  Office  is  fulfilled—  the  Man  is  now 
Delivered  to  the  Judge  of  all  things. 
Osfw.  Dead  I 

Mar.  I  have  borne  my  burthen  to  its  destined 

end. 
Osw.  This  instant  well  return  to  our  Com- 
panions— 
Oh  how  I  long  to  see  their  faces  again ! 
Enter  Idonka,  with  Pilgrims  'iwto  conimue 

their  journey. 
Idotk,  {after  some  time),    what,  Mamiaduke  I 
now  thou  art  mine  for  ever. 
And  Oswald,  too  !  (TV  Marmadukb).    On  will 

we  to  my  Father 
With  the  glad  tidings  which  this  day  hath 

brought : 
Well  go  together*  and,  such  proof  received 
Of  his  own  rights  restored,  his  gratitude 
To  God  above  will  make  him  feel  for  ours. 
Osw.  I  interrupt  you  ? 
/Jon.  Think  not  so. 

Afar.  Idonea, 

That  I  should  ever  live  to  see  this  moment  I 
/tion.  Forgive  me. — Oswald  knows  it  all — he 
knows. 
Each  word  of  that  unhappy  letter  fell 
As  a  blood  drop  from  my  heart. 
Os^v.  "Twas  even  so. 

Mar.  I  have  much  to  say,  but  for  whose 

ear? — not  thine. 
Idon.  Ill  can  I  bear  that  look—  Plead  for  me, 
Oswald  ' 
You  are  my  Father's  Friend. 
( To  Makmaduke).  Alas,  you  know  noL 

And  never  can  you  know,  how  much  he  loved 

me. 
Twice  had  he  been  to  me  a  father,  twice 
Had  given  me  breath,  and  was  I  not  to  be 
His  (kiughter,  once  his  daughter?  could  I  with- 
stand 
His  pleading  face,  and  feel  his  clasping  arms. 
And  hear  his  prayer  that  I  would  not  forsake 
him 

In  his  old  ape \//idrs  her/ace. 

Mar.  Patience—  Heaven  grantme  patience ! — 
She  weeps,  she  weeps  — «y  brain  shall  bum  for 

hours 
Ere  /  can  shed  a  tear. 

/don.  I  was  a  woman ; 

And,  balancine:  the  hopes  that  are  the  dearest 
To  womankind  with  duty  to  my  Father, 
I  yielded  up  those  precious  hopes,  which  nought 
On  earth  could  else  have  wrested  from  me ; — if 

erring. 
Oh  let  me  be  forgiven ! 
Mar.  I  do  forgive  thfcc. 

/don.  But  take  me  to  your  arms— this  breast, 
alas! 
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It  throbs,  and  you  have  a  heart  that  does  not 
feel  it. 
Mar.  {exulHngly).     She  Ls  innocent. 

\lle  embraces  her. 
Orw.  [astde].  Were  I  a  Moralist, 

I  should  make  wondrous  revolution  here  ; 
It  were  a  quaint  experiment  to  show 
The  beauty  of  truth—  [Addressing  them. 

I  see  I  interrupt  you  ; 
I  shall  have  business  with  you,  Marmaduke  ; 
Follow  roe  to  the  Hostel  [Exit  Oswald. 

I  don.  Marmaduke, 

This  is  a  happy  day.     My  Father  soon 
Shall  sun  himself  In^fore  his  native  doors  ; 
The  lame,  the  hungry,  will  be  welcome  there. 
No  more  shall  he  complain  of  wasted  strength, 
Of  thoughts  that  fail,  and  a  decaying  heart ; 
His  good  works  will  be  balm  and  life  to  him. 
Mar.  This  is  most    strange  ! — I   know  not 
what  it  was. 
But  there  was  something  which  most  plainly 

said, 
That  thou  wert  innocent. 

Jdon,  How  innocent  I- 

Oh  heavens  I  you've  been  deceived. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  Woman 

To  bring  perdition  on  the  universe. 
Jdon.    Already    I've  been  punished  to  the 
height 
Of  my  offence.  [Smiling  affectionately. 

I  see  you  love  me  still, 
The  labours  of  my  hand  are  still  your  joy ; 
Bethink  you  of  the  hour  when  on  your  shoulder 
I  hung  this  belt. 

[Pointing  to  the  belt  on  •which  was  sus- 
pended Herbert's  scrip. 
Mar.  Mercy  of  Heaven.  [Sinks. 

Jdon.  What  ails  you  !     [Distractedly. 

Mar.  The  scrip  that  held  his  food,  and  I 
^  forgot 
To  give  it  back  again  ! 
Idon.  What  mean  your  words  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not  what  I  said— all  may  be 

well. 
Jdon.  "Wax  smile  hath  life  in  it  t   ^ 
Mar.  ITiis  road  is  perilous  ; 

I  will  attend  you  to  a  Hut  that  stands 
Near  the  wood's  edge— rest  there  to-night,  I 

pray  you ; 
For  me,  I  nave  business,  as  you  hear        ith 

Oswald, 
But  will  return  to  you  by  break  of  day. 

\Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene,  A  desolate  prospect — a  ridge  of  rocks— 
a  Chapel  on  the  summit  of  one— Moon 
behind  the  rocks — night  stormy — irregular 
toundofa  3r//— Herbert  enters  exhausted 

Her.  That  Chapel-bell  in  mercy  seemed  to 
guide  me. 
But  now  it  mocks  my  steps  ;  its  fitful  stroke 
Can  scarcely  be  the  work  of  human  hands. 
Hear  me,  ye  Men,  upon  the  cliffs,  if  such 
There  be  who  pray  nightly  before  the  Altar. 
Oh  that  I  had  out  strength  to  reach  the  place  I 
My  Child— my  child-^iark— dark— I   faint — 

this  wind — 
These  stifling  blasts— God  help  me  I 


Enter  Eldred. 
Eld.    ^  Better  this  bare  rock, 

Though  it  were  tottering  over  a  man's  head. 
Than  a  tight  case  of  dungeon  walls  for  shelter 
From  such  rough  dealing. 

[A  moaning  voice  is  heard. 
Ha!  wh.it  sound  is  that? 
Trees  creaking  in  the  wind  (but  none  arc  here) 
Send  forth  such  noises— and  that  weary  bell ! 
Surely  some  evil  Spirit  abroad  to-night 
Is  ringing  it— 'twould  stop  a  Saint  in  prayer, 
And  that — what  is  it  ?  never  was  sound  so  like 
A  human  groan.     Ha !   what  is  here  ?     Poor 

Man— 
Murdered  I   alas  I    speak— speak,   I   am    your 

friend : 
No  answer — hush — lost  wretch,   he    lifts    his 

hand 
And  lays  it  to  his  heart— (ICneels  to  him).     I 

pray  you  speak  ! 
What  nas  befallen  you  ? 

J/er.  {feebly).  A  stranger  has  done  this. 

And  in  the  arms  of  a  stranger  I  must  die. 
Eld.  Nay,  think  not  so  ;  come,  let  me  raise 
_  you  up :  [Raises  him. 

This  is  a  dismal  place — well— that  is  well  — 
I  was  too  fearful— take  me  for  your  guide 
And  your  support — my  hut  is  not  far  off. 

[Draws  him  gently  off  the  stage. 

Scene,  a  room  in  tJie  Hostel — Mar.madukb 
and  Oswald. 

Mar.  But  for  Idonea !— I  have  cause  to  think 
That  she  is  innocent. 

Osiv.  Leave  that  thought  awhile, 

.\s  one  of  those  beliefs  which  in  their  hearts 
Lovers  lock  up  as  pearls,  though  oft  no  better 
Than    feathers    clinging    to    their    points    of 

passion. 
This  day's  event  has  laid  on  me  the  duty 
Of  opening  out  my  story  ;  you  must  hear  it, 
And  without  further  preface— In  my  youth. 
Except  for  that  abatement  which  is  paid 
By  envy  as  a  tribute  to  desert, 
I  was  tne  pleasure  of  all  hearts,  the  darling 
Of  every   tongue— as  you  arc    now.     You've 

heard 
That  I  embarked  for  Syria.     On  our  voyage 
Was  hatched  among  the  crew  a  foul  Conspiracy 
Against  my  honour,  in  the  which  our  Captain 
Was,  I  believed,  prime  Agent.     The  wind  fell; 
We  lay  becalmed  week  after  week,  until 
The  water  of  the  vessel  was  exhausted  ; 
I  felt  a  double  fever  in  my  veins. 
Yet  rage  suppressed  itself: — to  a  deep  stillness 
Did  my  pride  tame  my  pride  ;— for  many  days. 
On  a  dead  sea  under  a  burning  sky. 
I  brooded  o'er  my  injuries,  deserted 
By  man  and  nature  ;— if  a  breeze  had  blown. 
It  might  have  found  its  way  into  my  heart, 
And  I  had  been— no  matter— do  you  mark  me  ? 
Mar.    Quick — to  the  point — if  any  untold 

crime 
Doth  hannt  your  memory.  . 

Osw.  Patience,  hear  me  further  '— 

One  day  in  silence  did  we  drift  at  noon 
By  a  bare  rock,  narrow,  and  white,  and  bare  ; 
No  food  was  there,  no  drink,  no  grass,  no 

shade. 
No  tree,  nor  jutting  eminence,  nor  form 
Inanimate  large  as  the  body  of  man. 
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Nor  any  living  thing  whose  lot  of  life 

Might  stretch   beyond  the   measure   of  one 

moon. 
To  dig  for  water  on  the  spot,  the  Captain 
Landed  with  a  small  troop,  myself  being  one  : 
There  I  reproached  him  with  his  treachery. 
Imperious  at  all  times,  his  temper  rose ; 
He  struck  me ;  and  that  instant  had  I  killed 

him, 
And  put  an  end  to  his  insolence,  but  my  Com- 
rades 
Hushed  in  between  us :  then  did  I  insist 
(All  hated  him,  and  I  was  stung  to  madness) 
That  we  should  leave  him  there,  alive! — we 
did  so. 
Mar.  And  he  was  famished  f 
Ostv.  ^  Naked  was  the  spot ; 

Methinks  I  see  it  now— how  in  the  sun 
Its  stony  surface  glittered  like  a  shield  ; 
And  in  that  miserable  place  we  left  him, 
Alone  but  for  a  swarm  of  minute  creatures 
Not  one  of  which  could  help  him  while  alive, 
Or  mourn  him  dead. 

Mar.  A  man  by  men  cast  off. 

Left  without  burial  !  nay,  not  dead  nor  dving^ 
But  standing,  walking,  stretching    forth    his 

arms. 
In  all  things  like  ourselves  but  in  the  agony 
With  which  he  called  for  mercy ;   and— even 

so — 
He  was  forsaken  ? 

Osw.  There  is  a  power  in  sounds : 

The  cries  he  uttered  might  hiave  stopped  the 
boat 

That  bore  us  through  the  water 

Mar.  You  returned 

Upon  that  dismal  hearing— did  you  not  ? 
Osw,    Some   scoffed   at    him    with    hellish 
mockery. 
And  laughed  so  loud  it  seemed  that  the  smooth 

sea 
Did  from  some  distant  region  echo  us. 
Mar.  We  all  are  of  one  blood,  our  veins  are 
fUled 
At  the  same  poisonous  fotmtain ! 

Otw.  'Twas  an  island 

Only  by  sufferance  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
Which  with  their  foam  could  cover  it  at  wilL 
I  know  not  how  he  perished  :  but  the  calm, 
The  same  dead  calm,  continued  many  days.  ^ 
Mar.  But  his  own  crime  had  brought  on  him 
this  doom. 
His  vrickedness  prepared  it ;  these  expedients 
Are  terrible,  yet  ours  is  not  the  fault 
Ovoi.  The  man  was  famished,  and  was  inno- 
cent! 
Mar.  Impossible ! 

Osw.  The  man  had  never  wronged  me. 

Mar.  Banish  the  thought,  crush  it,  and  be  at 
peace. 
His  guilt  was  marked — these  things  could  never 

be 
Were  there  not  eyes  that  see,  and  for  good  ends. 
Where  ours  are  baffled. 
OsTv,  I  had  been  deceived. 

Mtnr.  And  from  that  hour  the  miserable  man 
No  more  was  heard  of? 
Osw.  I  had  been  betrayed. 

Mar.  And  he  found  no  deliverance  I 
Osw.  The  Crew 

Gave  me  a  hearty  welcome ;  they  had  laid 


The  plot  to  rid  themselves,  at  any  cost. 

Of  a  tyrannic  Master  whom  they  loathe 

So  we  pursued  our  voyage :  when  we  landed. 

The  taie  was  spread  abroad  :  my  power  at  once 

Shrunk  from  me ;  plans  and  schemes,  and  lofty 

hopes — 
All  vanished.    I  gave  way— do  you  attend? 

Mar.  The  Crew  deceived  you  f 

Osw.  Nay,  command  yourself 

Mar.  It  is  a  dismal  night— how  the  wind 
howls ! 

Osw.  I  hid  my  head  within  a  Convent,  there 
Lay  passive  as  a  dormouse  in  mid  winter. 
That  was  no  life  for  me — I  was  o'erthrown 
But  not  destroyed. 

Mar.      The  proofs— you  ought  to  have  seen 
The  guilt— have  touchied  it— felt  it  at  your 

heart — 
As  I  have  done. 

Osw.  A  fresh  tide  of  Crusaders 

Drove  by  the  place  of  my  retreat :  three  nights 
Did  constant  meditation  dry  my  blood  ; 
Three  sleepless  nights  I  passed  in  sounding  on. 
Through  words  and  things,  a  dim  and  perilous 

way ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  I  turned  me,  I  beheld 
A  slavery  compared  to  which  the  dungeon 
And  clanking  chains  are  perfect  liberty. 
You  understand  me — I  was  comforted ; 
I  saw  that  every  posable  shape  of  action 
Might  lead  to  good — I  saw  it  and  burst  forth 
Thirsting  for  some  of  those  exploits  that  fill 
The  earth  for  sure  redemption  of  lost  peace. 

[Marking  Marmadukr's  couHtenance. 
Nay,  you  have  had  the  worst.     Ferocity 
Subsided  in  a  moment,  like  a  wind  ^ 
That  drops  down  dead  out  of  a  sky  it  vexed. 
And  yet  I  had  within  me  evermore 
A  salient  spring  of  energy ;  I  mounted 
From  action  up  to  action  with  a  mind 
That  never  rested — without  meat  or  drink 
Have  I  lived  many  days— my  sleep  was  bound 
To  purposes  of  reason— not  a  dream 
But  had  a  continuity  and  substance 
That  waking  life  had  never  power  to  give. 

Mar.  O  wretched  Human-kind  1— Until  the 
mystery 
Of  all  this  world  is  solved,  well  may  we  envy 
The   worm,  that,  underneath  a  stone  whose 

weight 
Would  crush  the  lion's  paw  with  mortal  anguish. 
Doth  lodge,  and  feed,  and  coil,  and  sleep,  in 

safety. 
Fell   not   the  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  those 
traitors  f 

Osw.  Give  not  to  them  a  thought.    From 
Palestine 
We  marched  to  Syria :  oft  I  left  the  Camp, 
When  all  that  multitude  of  hearts  was  stiA, 
And  followed  on,  through  woods  of  gloomy 

cedar. 
Into  deep  chasms  troubled  by  roaring  streams ; 
Or  from  the  top  of  Lebanon  surveyed 
The  moonlight  desert,  and  the  moonlight  sea : 
In  these  my  lonely  wanderings  I  perceived 
What  mighty  objects  do  impress  their  forms 
To  elevate  our  intellectual  being : 
And  felt,  if  aught  on  earth  deserves  a  curse^ 
'Tis  that  worst  prindple  of  ill  which  dooms 
A  thing  so  great  to  perish  self-consumed. 
—So  much  for  my  remonel 
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■v) 


Unhappy  Man 
forms  I  turned 


1 

to 


Mar, 

Osw.  When  from  these 
contemplate 
The  World's  opinions  and  her  usages, 
I  seemed  a  Being  who  had  passed  alone 
Into  a  region  of  futurity, 

Whose  natural  element  was  freedom • 

Mar.  Stop ! 

I  may  not,  cannot,  follow  thee. 

Osw.  ^  You  must 

T  had  been  nourished  by  the  sickly  food 
Of  popubr  applause.     I  now  perceived 
That  we  are  praised,  only  as  men  in  us 
Do  recognise  some  image  of  themselves. 
An  abject  counterpart  of  what  they  are. 
Or  the  empty  thing  that  they  would  wish  to  be. 
]  felt  that  merit  has  no  surer  test 
TTian  oblot^uy  ;  that,  if  we  wish  to  serve 
The  world  m  substance,  not  deceive  by  show. 
We  must  become  obnoxious  to  its  hate. 
Or  fear  disguised  in  simulated  scorn. 
Mar.    I  pity,  can  forgive,  you ;  but  those 
wretches — 
That  monstrous  perfidy  I 

Osvf.  Keep  down  your  wrath. 

False  Shame  discarded,   spurious   Fame   de- 
spised, 
Twin  sisters  both  of  Ignorance,  I  found 
Life  stretched  before  me  smooth  as  some  broad 

way 
Cleared  for  a  monai  ch's  progress.   Priests  might 

spin 
Their  veil,  but  not  for  me — 'twas  in  fit  place 
Among  its  kindred  cobwebs.     I  had  been. 
And  in  that  dream  had  left  my  native  land. 
One  of  Love's  simple  bondsmen — the  soft  chain 
Was  off  for  ever  ;  and  the  men,  from  whom 
This  liberation  came,  you  would  destroy : 
Join  roe  in  thanks  for  their  blind  services. 
Mar.  Tis  a  strange  aching  that,  when  we 
would  curse 
And  cannot. — You  have  betrayed  me— I  have 

done — 
1  am  content— I  know  that  he  is  guiltless  — 
That  both  are  guiltless,  without  spot  or  stain. 
Mutually  consecrated.     Poor  old  Man  I 
And  I  had  heart  for  this,  because  thou  lovedst 
Her  who  from  very  infancy  had  been 
Light  to  thy  path,  warmth  to  thy  blood  !— To- 
gether f  Turning  to  Oswald. 
We  propped  his  steps,  he  leaned  upon  us  both. 
Otw.  Ay,  we  are  coupled  by  a  chain  of  ada- 
mant ; 
Let  us  be  fellow-labourers,  then,  to  enlarge 
Man's  intellectual  empire.     We  subsist 
In  slavery  ;  all  is  slavery :  we  receive 
Laws,  but  we  ask  not  whence  those  laws  have 

come ; 
We  need  an  inward  sting  to  goad  us  on. 
Mar.  Have  you  betrayed  me  f  Speak  to  that. 
Osw.  The  mask. 

Which  for  a  season  I  have  stooped  to  wear. 
Must  be  cast  off.— Know  then  that  I  was  urged, 
(For  other  impulse  let  it  pass)  was  driven, 
To  seek  for  sympathy,  because  I  saw 
In  you  a  mirror  of  my  youthful  self : 
I  would  have  made  us  equal  once  again, 
But  that  was  a  vain  hope.    You  have  struck 

home. 
With  a  few  drops  of  blood  cut  short  the  busi' 


Therein  for  ever  you  must  yield  to  me. 
But  what  is  done  will  save  you  from  the  blank 
Of  living  without  knowledge  that  you  live  : 
Now  you  are  suffering — for  the  future  day, 
*Tis  his  who  will  command  it. — Think  of  my 

story — 
Herbert  is  innocent. 

Mar.  {ina/aintvoice^anddoubtingly).  You 
do  but  echo 
My  own  wild  words ! 

Osw.  Young  Man,  the  seed  must  lie 

Hid  in  the  earth,  or  there  can  be  no  harvest : 
'Tis  Nature's  law.     What  I  have  done  in  dark- 
ness 
I  will  avow  before  the  face  of  day. 
Herl)eit  is  innocent. 

Mar  What  fiend  could  prompt 

This  action  ?   Innocent !— oh,  breaking  heart ! — 
Alive  or  dead,  I'll  find  him.  \F.xit, 

Ostt.  Alive — perdition  !  [Exii, 

Scene,  th^  inside  of  a  poor  Cottage. 
Ei-EANOR  and  Idone.\  seated. 

I  don.  The  storm  beats  hard  — Mercy  for  poor 
or  rich, 
Whose  heads  are  shelterless  in  such  a  night  ! 

A  Voice  ivit/iout.  Holla  1  to  bed,  good  Folks, 
within  ! 

Elea.  O  save  us ! 

I  don.  W^hat  can  this  mean  ? 

Elea.  Alas,  for  my  poor  husband  ! — 

We'll  have  a  counting  of  our  flocks  to-morrow ; 
The  wolf  keeps  festival  these  stormy  nights  • 
Be  calm,  sweet  Lady,  they  arc  wassailcrs 

[  The  voices  die  mvay  in  the  distance. 
Returning  from  their   Feast— my  heart   beats 

so — 
A  noise  at  midnight  does  so  frighten  me.  . 

I  don.  Hush!  {Listening. 

Elea.  They  are  gone.      On  such  a 

night,  my  husband. 
Dragged  from  his  bed,  was  cast  into  a  dungeon. 
Where,  hid  from  me,  he  counted  many  ye.'»rs, 
A  criminal  in  no  one's  eyes  but  ihcirs— 
Not  even  in  theirs — whose  brutal  violence 
So  dealt  with  him. 

Idon.  I  have  a  noble  Friend 

First  among  youths  of  knightly  breeding,  One 
Who  lives  but  to  protect  the  weak  or  injured. 
There  again  !  [Listening. 

Elea.     'Tis  my  husband's  foot.    Good  Eldred 
Has  a  kind  heart ;  but  his  imprisonment 
Has  made  him  fearful,  and  he'll  never  be 
The  man  he  was. 

Idon.  i  will  retire  ;— good  night ! 

{She  goes  ivithin. 

Enter  Eldred,  [hides  a  bundle). 

Eld.  Not  yet  in  bed,  Eleanor  I— there  are 
stains  in  that  frock  which  must  be  washed  out. 

Elea.  What  has  befallen  you? 

Eld.  I  am  belated,  and  you  must  know  the 
tSMst— [speaking  low)  that  is  the  blood  of  an  un- 
happy Man. 

Elea.  Oh  !  we  are  undone  for  ever. 

Eld.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  lift  my  hand 
against  any  man.  Eleanor,  1  have  shed  tears 
to-night,  and  it  comforts  me  to  think  of  it. 

Elea.  Wl.ere,  where  is  he  ? 

Eld.  I  have  done  him  no  harm,  but it  will 

be  forgiven  me  ;  it  would  not  have  been  sconce. 
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EUa.  You  have  not  buried  anything?  You 
are  no  richer  than  when  you  left  me  T 

Eld.  Be  at  peace  ;  I  am  innocent. 

EUa,  Then  God  be  thanked— 

[/4  short  pause  ;  she/alis  upon  his  neck. 

Eld.  To-night  I  met  with  an  old  Man  lying 
stretched  upon  the  ground — a  sad  spectacle  :  I 
raised  him  up  with  a  hope  that  we  might  shelter 
and  restore  him. 

Elea.  {as  i/ ready  to  run).  Where  is  he?  You 
were  not  able  to  bring  him  a// the  way  with  you ; 
let  us  return,  I  can  help  you. 

IEldreo  shakes  his  head. 

Eld.  He  did  not  seem  to  wish  for  life:  as  I  was 
struggling  on,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  I  saw 
the  stains  of  blood  upon  my  clothes — he  waved 
his  hand,  as  if  it  were  all  useless ;  and  I  let  him 
sink  again  to  the  eround. 

Elea,  Oh  that  I  had  been  by  your  side  I 

Eld.  I  tell  you  his  hands  and  his  body  were 
cold — ^how  could  I  disturb  his  last  moments?  he 
strove  to  turn  from  me  as  if  he  wished  to  settle 
into  sleep. 

Elea.  But,  for  the  stains  of  blood — 

Eld.  He  must  have  fallen,  I  fancy,  for  his 
head  vras  cut ;  but  I  think  his  malady  was  cold 
and  hunger. 

Elea,  Oh,  Eldred,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
look  up  at  this  roof  in  storm  or  fair  but  I  shall 
tremble. 

Eld.  Is  it  not  enough  that  my  ill  stars  have 
kept  me  abroad  to-nignt  till  this  hour?  I  come 
home,  and  this  is  my  comfort ! 

Elea.  But  did  he  say  nothing  which  might 
have  set  you  at  ease  ? 

Eld.  I  thought  he  grasped  my  hand  while  he 
was  muttering  something  about  his  Child — his 
Daughter — [starting^  as  if  he  heard  a  noise). 
What  is  that  ? 

Elea.  Eldred,  you  are  a  father. 

Eld.  God  knows  what  was  in  my  heart,  and 
will  not  curse  my  son  for  my  sake. 

Elea.  But  you  prayed  by  him  ?  you  waited 
the  hour  of  his  release  ? 

Eld.  The  night  was  wasting  fast ;  I  have  no 
friend  ;  I  am  spited  by  the  world — ^his  wound 
terrified  me — if  I  had  brought  him  along  with 

me,  and  he  had  died  in  my  arms ! 1  am  sure 

I  heard  something  breathing— and  this  chair  ! 

Elea.  Oh,  Eldred,  you  will  die  alone.  You 
will  have  nobody  to  close  your  eyes— no  hand 
to  grasp  your  dying  hand— I  shall  be  in  my 
grave.     A  curse  will  attend  us  alL 

Eld  Have  you  forgot  your  own  troubles 
when  I  was  in  ihe  dungeon  ? 

Elea.  And  you  left  him  alive  ? 

Eld.  Alive!— the  damps  of  death  were  upon 
him — he  could  not  have  survived  an  hour. 

Elea.  In  the  cold,  cold  night. 

Eld,  [in  a  savage  tone).  Ay,  and  his  head  was 
bare  ;  I  suppose  you  would  have  had  me  lend 
my  bonnet  to  cover  it — You  will  never  rest  till 
I  am  brought  to  a  felon's  end. 

Elea,  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done?  cannot  we 
go  to  the  Convent  ? 

Eld.  Ay,  and  say  at  once  that  I  murdered 
him! 

Elea.  Eldred,  I  know  that  ours  is  the  only 
house  upon  the  Waste  ;  let  us  take  heart :  this 
Man  may  be  rich  ;  and  could  he  be  saved  by 
our  means,  his  gratitude  may  reward  us. 


Eld  'Tis  all  in  vain. 

Elea,  But  let  us  make  the  attempt.  This  old 
Man  may  have  a  wife,  and  he  may  have  child- 
ren—let us  return  to  the  spot ;  we  may  restore 
him,  aiid  his  eyes  may  yet  open  upon  those  that 
love  him. 

Eld.  He  will  never  open  them  more ;  even 
when  he  spoke  tome,  he  kept  them  firmly  sealed 
as  if  he  had  been  blind. 

liLm.  [rushing  out).  It  is,  it  is,  my  Father — 

Eld.  We  are  betrayed  [looking  at  Idonba). 

Elea.  His  Daughter  I — God  have  mercy ! 
{turning  to  Idonba). 

I  don.  {sinking  down).  Ohl  lift  me  up  and 
carry  me  to  the  place. 
You  are  safe ;  the  whole  world  shall  not  harm 
you. 

Elea,  This  Lady  is  his  Daughter. 

Eld.  {moved).  I'll  lead  you  to  the  spot 

Jdon.  {springing up).  Alive  ! — you  heard  him 
breathe  f  quick,  quick— >  \ExeuHt. 

ACT  V. 

Scene,  A  wood  on  the  edge  of  the  Waste. 

Enter  Oswald  and  a  Forester. 

For.  He  leaned  upon  the  bridge  that  spans 
the  ^len. 
And  down  into  the  bottom  cast  his  eye. 
That  fastened  there,  as  it  would  check  the 
current. 
Osw.  He  listened  too ;  did  you  not  say  he 

listened  ? 
For.   As  if  there  came  such  moaning  from 
the  flood 
As  is  heard  often  after  stormy  nights. 
Osw.  But  did  ^e  utter  noining? 
For.  See  him  there! 

Marmaduke  appearing.  ^ 
Mar.  Buzz,  buzz,  ye  black  and  winged  free- 
booters ; 
That  is  no  substance  which  ye  settle  on  I 
For.  His  senses  play  him  false ;  and  see,  his 
arms 
Outspread,  as  if  to  save  himself  from  falling  !— 
Some  terrible  phantom  I  believe  is  now 
Passing  before  him,  such*  as  God  will  not 
Permit  to  visit  any  but  a  man 
Who  has  been  guilty  of  some  horrid  crime. 

[Marmaduke  disappears. 
Osw.  The  game  is  up  I — 
For.  If  it  be  needful.  Sir, 

I  will  assist  you  to  lay  hands  upon  him. 
Osw.  No,  no,  my  Friend,  ycni  may  pursue 
your  business — 
'TIS  a  poor  wretch  of  an  unsettled  mind. 
Who  has  a  trick  of  straying  from  his  keepers ; 
We  must  be  gentle.    iJeave  him  to  my  care. 

[^x*/  Forester. 
If  his  own  eyes  play  false  with  him,  these 

freaks 
Of  fancy  shall  be  quickly  tamed  by  mine  ; 
The  goal  is  reached.    My  Master  shall  become 
A  shadow  of  myself— made  by  myself. 

Scene,  the  edge  of  the  Moor. 

Marmaduke  «»«/ Eldred  enter  from  opposite 

sides. 

Mar.  {raising  his  eyes  and  perceiving 
Eldred.)  In  any  comer  of  this  savage 
Waste, 
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Have  you,  good  Peasant,  seen  a  blind  old  Man? 

Eld.  I  heard 

Mar.  You  heard  him,  where  ?  when 

heard  him? 
Eld.  As  you  know, 

The  hrst  hours  of  last  night  were  rough  with 

storm : 
I  had  been  out  in  search  of  a  stray  heifer ; 
Returning  late,  I  heard  a  moaning  sound  ; 
Then,  thinking  that  my  fancy  had  deceived 

me, 
I  hurried  on,  when  straight  a  second  moan, 
A  human  voice  distinct,  struck  on  my  ear. 
So  guided,  distant  a  few  steps,  I  found 
An  aged  Man,  and  such  as  you  describe. 
Mar.  You  heard  1— he  called  you  to  him  ? 
Of  all  men 
The  best  and  kindest !  but  where  is  he  ?  guide 

me. 
That  I  may  see  him. 

Eld.  On  a  ridge  of  rocks 

A  lonesome  Chapel  stands,  deserted  now : 
l*he  bell  is  left,  which  no  one  dares  remove  ; 
And,  when   the  stormy  wind  blows  o'er  the 

peak. 
It  rines,  as  if  a  human  hand  were  there 
To  pull  the  cord.     I  guess  he  must  have  heard 

.it: 
And  it  had  led  him  towards  the  precipice. 
To  cUmb  up  to  the  spot  whence  tne  sound  came; 
But  he  had  failed  through  weakness.     From 

his  hand 
His  staff  had  dropped,  and  close  upon  the  brink 
Of  a  small  pool  of  water  he  was  laid. 
As  if  he  had  stooped  to  drink,  and  so  remained 
^Vithout  the  strength  to  rise. 

Mar.  ^  Well,  well,  he  lives, 

And  all  is  safe :  what  said  he  I 

Eld.  But  few  words : 

He  only  spake  to  me  of  a  dear  Daughter, 
Who,  so  he  feared,  would  never  sec  him  more  ; 
And  of  a  Stranger  to  him.  One  bv  whom 
He  had  been  sore  misused  ;  but  he  foreave 
The    wrong   and    the  wrong-doer.      You  are 

troubled— 
Perhaps  you  are  his  son  ? 

Mar.        ^  The  All -seeing  knows, 

I  did  not  think  he  had  a  living  Child. — 
But  whither  did  you  carry  him  ? 

Eld.  He  was  torn, 

His  head  was  bruised,  and  there  was  blood 

about  him 

Mar.  That  was  no  work  of  mine. 
Eld.  Nor  was  it  mine. 

Mar.  But  had  he  strength  to  walk?    I  could 
have  borne  him 
A  thousand  miles. 

Eld,  I  am  in  poverty. 

And  know  how  busy  arc  the  tongues  of  men  ; 
Mv  heart  was  willing,  Sir,  but  I  am  one 
Whose  good  deeds  will  not  stand  by  their  own 

light: 
And,  though  it  smote  me  more  than  words  can 

tell, 
I  left  him. 

Mar.        I  believe  that  there  are  phantoms. 
That  in  the  shape  of  man  do  cross  our  path 
On  evil  instigation,  to  make  sport 
Of  our  distress— and  thou  art  one  of  them ! 
But  things  substantial  have   so  pressed  on 
me 


Eld    My  wife  and  children  came  into  my 

mind. 
Mar.    Oh    Monster!    Monster!   there   are 
three  of  us. 
And  we  shall  howl  together. 

\,A/ter  a  pause  and  in  afeebU  voice. 
I  am  deserted 
At  my  worst  need,  my  crimes  have  in  a  net 
[Pointififr   to    Eldred)  Entangled    this  poor 
man. — 

Where  was  it?  where? 

{Dragging  him  along. 
Eld.   "Tis    needless :    spare    your   violence. 

His  Daughter 

Mar.  Ay,  in  the  word  a  thousand  scorpions 
lodge : 
This  old  man  kadi.  Daughter. 

Eld  To  the  spot 

I  hurried  back  with  her. — O  save  me.  Sir, 

From  such  a  journey! there  was  a  black 

tree, 
A  single  tree  ;  she  thought  it  was  her  Father. — 
Oh  Sir,  I  would  not  see  that  hour  again 
For  twenty  lives.     The  daylight  dawned,  and 

now — 
Nay  ;  hear  my  tale,  'tis  fit  that  you  should  hear 

it— 
As  we  approached,  a  solitary  crow 
Rose  from  the  spot ;— the  Daughter  clapped  her 

hands. 
And  then  I  heard  a  shriek  so  terrible 

[Marmadl'KB  shrinks  back. 
The  startled  bird  quivered  upon  the  wing. 
Mar.  Dead,  dead  I — 

Eld.  [a/ier  a patue).    A  dismal  matter,  Sir, 
for  mc. 
And  seems  the  like  for  you  :  if  'tis  your  wish, 
I'll  lead  you  to  his  Daughter  ;  but  twcre  best 
Th.it  she  should  be  prcp.ired  ;  I'll  go  before. 
Mar.  There  will  be  need  of  preparation. 

[Eldked  poes  off. 

Elea.  [enters).  Al aster  I 

Your  limbs  sink  under  you,  shall  I  support  you? 

Mar.  [taking  her  arm).     Woman,  I've  lent 

my  body  to  the  service 

Which  now  thou  tak'st  upon  thee.     God  forbid 

That  thou  shouldst  ever  meet  a  like  occasion 

With  such  a  purpose  in  thine  heart  as  mine  was. 

Elea.  Oh,  why  have  I  to  do  with  things  like 

these  ?  \Exeunt. 

ScKii^ckangestoihedoorpfY.\,T)ja.ii*&coitagt— 
Idonea  seated— enter  Eldrbd. 

Eld.  Your  Father,  Lady,  from  a  wilful  hand 
Has  met  unkindness :  so  indeed  he  told  me. 
And  you  remember  such  was  my  report : 
From  what  has  just  befallen  me  I  have  cause 
To  fear  the  very  worst. 

I  don.  My  Father  is  dead : 

Why  dost  thou  come  to  me  with  words  like 
these? 

Eld.  A  wicked  Man  should  answer  for  his 
crimes. 

Idon.  Thou  seest  me  what  I  am. 

Eld.  It  was  most  heinous, 

And  doth  call  out  for  vengeance. 

Idon.  Do  not  add, 

I  prithee,  to  the  harm  thou'st  done  already. 

Eld.  Hereafter  you  will  thank  me  for  this 
service. 
Hard  by,  a  Man  I  met,  who,  from  plain  proofs 
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Of  interfering  Heaven,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Laid  hands  upon  your  Father.     Fit  it  wert 
You  should  prepare  to  meet  him. 

liUn.  I  have  nothing 

To  do  with  others ;  help  me  to  my  Father — 
\Ske  turns  and  sees  Marmadukb  leaning 
on  ELKANOR—iArmvs  herself  upon  his 
nockf  and  after  some  timet 
In  joy  I  met  thee,  but  a  few  hours  past ; 
And  thus  we  meet  again  ;  one  human  stay 
Is  left  me  still  in  thee.     Nay,  shake  not  so. 

Mar.  In  such  a  wilderness — to  see  no  thing, 
No,  not  the  pitying  moon! 

Idon.  And  perish  so. 

Mar.  Without  a  dog  to  moan  for  him. 

idjn.  Think  not  of  it. 

But  enter  there  and  see  him  how  he  sleeps, 
Tranquil  as  he  had  died  in  his  own  bed. 

Mar.  Tranquil — why  not? 

Idon,  On,  peace  i 

Mar.  He  is  at  peace ; 

His  body  is  at  rest  :^  there  was  a  plot, 
A  hideous  plot,  against  the  soul  of  man : 
It  took  effect— and  yet  I  baffled  it. 
In  some  degree. 

Idon.  Between  us  stood,  I  thought, 

A  cup  of  consolation,  filled  from  Heaven 
For  both  our  needs ;  must  I,  and  in  thy  pre- 
sence. 
Alone  partake  of  it?^Beloved  Marmaduke  I 

Mar.  Give  me  a  reason  why  the  wisest  thing 
That  the  earth  owns  shall  never  choose  to  die. 
But  some  one  must  be  near  to  count  his  groans. 
The  wounded  deer  retires  to  solitude. 
And  dies  in  solitude :  all  things  but  man. 
All  die  in  solitude. 

[Moving  towards  the  cottage  door. 
Mysterious  God, 
If  she  had  never  lived  I  had  not  done  it  \ — 

Idon.  Alas !  the  thought  of  such  a  cruel  death 
Has  overwhelmed  him. — I  must  follow. 

Eld.  Lady! 

Yon  will  do  well ;  [she  goes)  unjust  suspicion 

may 
Qeave  to  this  Stranger :  if,  upon  his  entering. 
The  dead  Man  heave  a  groan,  or  from  hb  side 
Uplift  his  hand— that  would  be  evidence. 

Elea.  Shame !  Eldred,  sh.ime  I 

Mar.  {both  returning).      The  dead  have  but 
one  face,  {to  himself). 
And  such  a  Man — so  meek  and  unoffending — 
Helpless  and  harmless  as  a  babe  :  a  Man, 
By  obvious  si^al  to  the  world's  protection. 
Solemnly  dedicated—  to  decoy  him  1 — 

Idon.  Oh,  had  you  seen  him  living ! — 

Mar.  I  (so  filled 

With  horror  is  this  world)  am  unto  thee 
l*he  thing  most  precious  that  it  now  contains : 
Therefore  through  me  alone  must  be  revealed 
Bv  whom  thy  Parent  was  destroyed,  Idonea ! 
I  nave  the  proofs ! — 

Idon.  O  miserable  Father ! 

Thou  didst  command  me  to  bless  all  mankind  ; 
Nor  to  this  moment,  have  I  ever  wished 
Evil  to  any  living  thing ;  but  hear  me, 
Hear  me,  ye  Heavens  .' — {kneeling) — may  ven- 
geance haunt  the  fiend 
For  this  most  cruel  murder :  let  him  live 
And  move  in  terror  of  the  elements  ; 
The  thunder  send  him  on  his  knees  to  prayer 
In  the  open  streets,  and  let  him  think  he  sct%, 


If  e'er  he  entereth  the  house  of  Ood, 
The  roof,  self-moved,  unsettling  o'er  his  head ; 
And  let  him,  when  he  would  lie  down  at  night. 
Point  to  his  wife  the  blood-drops  on  his  pillow! 
Mar.  My  voice  was  silent,   but  my  heart 

hath  joined  thee. 
Idon  {leaninf  on  Makmaduke).   Left  to  the 
mercy  of  that  savag^e  Man  ! 
How  could  he  call  upon  his  Child  . — O  Friend  1 

[  Turns  to  Marmaouks. 
My  faithful  true  and  only  Comforter. 
Mar.  Ay,  come  to  me  and  weep.   {He  kisses 
her).   {To  Eldred).    Yes,  varlet,  lool^ 
The  devils  at  such  sights  do  clap  their  hands. 

[Eldred  retires  alarmed. 
Idon.  Thy  vest  is  torn,  thy  cheek  is  deadly 
pale; 
Hast  thou  pursued  the  monster? 

Mar.  I  have  found  him. — 

Ohl  would  that  thou  hadst  perished  in  the 
flames ! 
Idon.  Here  art  thou,  then  can  I  be  desolate? — 
Mar,  There  was  a  time,  when  this  protect- 
ing hand 
Availed  against  the  mighty  :  never  more 
Shall  blessings  wait  upon  a  deed  of  mine. 
Idon.  Wild  words  for  me  to  hear,  for  me,  an 
orphan, 
Comnaitted  to  thy  guardianship  by  Heaven ; 
And,  if  thou  hast  forgiven  me,  let  me  hope. 
In  this  deep  sorrow,  trust,  that  I  am  thine 
For  closer  care ;— here  is  no  malady. 

[  Taking  his  arm. 
Mar.  There,  is  a  malady— 
{Striking  his  heart  and  forehead).  And  here, 

and  here, 
A  mortal  malady. — I  am  accurst : 
All  nature  curses  me,  and  in  my  heart 
Thy  curse  is  fixed  ;  the  truth  must  be  laid  bare. 
It  must  be  told,  and  borne.     I  am  the  man, 
(Abused,  betrayed,  but  how  it  matters  not) 
Presumptuous  above  all  that  ever  breathed. 
Who,  casting  as  1  thought  a  guilty  Person 
Upon  Heaven's  righteous  judgment,  did  be- 
come 
An  instrument  of  Fiends.  Through  me,  through 

me 
Thy  Father  perished. 
Idon.  Perished— by  what  mischance  ? 

Mar.  Beloved !— if  I  dared,  so  would  I  call 
thee— 
Conflict  must  cease,  and,  in  thy  froten  heart. 
The  extremes  of  suffering  meet  in  absolute 
peace.  {//e  gives  her  a  letter. 

Idon.  {reads)  "  Be  not  surprised  if  you  hear 
that  some  signaljudgment  has  befallen  the  man 
who  calls  himself  your  father  :  he  is  now  with 
me,  as  his  signature  will  show :  abst^n  from 
conjecture  till  you  see  me. 

"  Herbert. 
"  Marmadukb." 
The   writing   Osvrald's  ;    the    signature    my 

Father's : 
{Looks  steadily  at  the  Pa^ei^    And   here  is 

yours, — or  do  my  eyes  deceive  me? 
You  have  then  seen  my  Father? 

Mar.  He  has  leaned 

Upon  this  arm. 
Idon,        You  led  him  towards  the  Convent  ? 
Mar.  That  Convent  was  Stone-Arthur  Castle. 
Thither 
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We  were  his  guides.     I  on  that  night  resolved 
That  he  should  wait  thy  coming  till  the  day 
Of  resurrection. 

Idon.  Miserable  Woman, 

Too  quickly  moved,  too  easily  giving  way, 
I  put  denial  on  thy  suit,  and  hence, 
W^th  the  disastrous  issue  of  last  night. 
Thy  perturbation,  and  these  frantic  words. 
Be  calm,  1  pray  thee  ! 

Mar.  Oswald 

Idon.  Name  him  not 

Enter/entale  Beggar. 
Beg.  And  he  is  dead  ! — that  Moor — ^how  shall 

I  cross  it  ? 
By  night,  by  day,  never  shall  I  be  able 
To  travel  half  a  mile  alone. — Good  Lady  ! 
Forgive    me  ! — Saints    forgivS    me.      Had    I 

thought 
It  would  have  come  to  this ! — 
Idon.  What  brings  you  hither?  speak  1 

Beg.  [poiniing  to  Marmadl'kh).  This  inno- 
cent Gentleman.    Sweet  heavens  !  I  told 

him 
Such  tales  of  your  dead  Father! — God  is  my 

judge. 
I  thought  there  was  no  harm :  but  that  bad 

Man, 
He  bribed  me  with  his  gold,  and  looked  so 

fierce. 
Mercy  !  I  said  I  know  not  what — oh  pity  me — 
I  said,  sweet  I-^dy,  you  were  not  his  Daughter — 
Pity  me,  I  am  haunted  ; — thrice  this  day 
My  conscience   made  me   wish   to  be   struck 

blind : 
And  then  I  would  have  prayed,  and  had  no 

voice. 
/<iSm.  (^<7Marmadl'kr).  Was  it  my  Father  ?— 

no,  no,  no,  for  he 
Was  meek  and  patient,  feeble,  old  and  blind. 
Helpless,  and  loved  me  dearer  than  his  life. 
— But  hear  me.     For  one  question,   I  have  a 

heart 
That  will  sustain  me.     Did  you  murder  him  ? 
Mar.  No,  not  by  stroke  of  arm.     But  learn 

the  process : 
Proof  after  proof  was  pressed  upon  me  ;  guilt 
Made  evident,  as  seemed,  by  blacker  guilt, 
Whose  impious  folds  enwrapped  even  thee ;  and 

truth 
And  innocence,  embodied  in  his  looks, 
His  words  and  tones  and  gestures,  did  but  serve 
With  me  to  aggravate  his  crimes,  and  heaped 
Ruin  upon  the  cause  for  which  they  pleaded. 
Then  pity  crossed  the  path  of  my  resolve  : 
Confounded,  I  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and  cast, 
Idonea  I  thy  blind  Father^  on  the  Ordeal 
Of  the  bleak  Waste—  left  him— and  so  he  died  !— 
XXnoH^K  tinks  senseless  I  Beggar,  Eleanor, 
^r.,  crowd  round,  and  bear  her  hjf. 
Why  may  we  speak  these  things,  and  do  no 

more; 
Why  should  a  thrust  of  the  arm  have  such  a 

power. 
And  words  that  tell  these  things  be  heard  in 

vain? 
She  is  not  dead.    Why ! — if  I  loved  this  Woman, 
I  would  take  care  she  never  woke  again  ; 
But  she  WILL  wake,  and  she  will  weep  for  me. 
And  say,  no  blame  was  mine — and  so,  poorfocM, 
Will  waste  her  curses  on  another  name. 

[//#  walk*  a^out  dittracitdly. 


Enter  Oswald. 
Ontfaid  {to  kimseif).  Strong  to  o'erturn,  strong 
also  to  build  up.  fTlt?  Marmadukb. 

The  starts  and  sallies  of  our  last  encounter 
Were  natural  enough  ;  but  that,  I  trust. 
Is  all  gone  by.     You  have  cast  off  the  chains 
That  fettered  your  nobility  of  mind — 
Delivered  heart  and  head  ! 

Let  us  to  Palestine  ; 
This  is  a  paltry  field  for  enterprise. 
Mar.  Ay^   what  shall  we  encounter  nextf 
This  issue— 
'Twas  nothing  more  than  darkness  deepening 

darkness. 
And  weakness  crowned  with  the  impotence  of 

death  !— 
Your   pupil    is,   you   see,  an    apt    proficient, 

[ironically). 
Start  not ! — Here  is  another  face  hard  by  ; 
Come,  let  us  take  a  peep  at  both  together. 
And,  with  a  N-oicc  at  which  the  dead  will  quake. 
Resound  the  praise  of  your  morality — 
Of  this  too  much. 

[Drawing  Oswald  toTi'ards  the  Cottage — 
stops  short  at  the  door. 
Men  arc  there,  millions,  Oswald, 
Who  with  bare  hands  would  have  plucked  out 

thy  heart 
And  flung  it  to  the  dogs :  but  I  am  raised 
Above,  or  sunk  below,  all  further  sense 
Of  provocation.     Leave  me,  with  the  weight 
Of  that  old  M.Tn's  forgiveness  on  thy  heart. 
Pressing  as  heavily  as  it  doth  on  mine. 
Coward  I  have  been  ;  know,  there  lies  not  now 
Within  the  compass  of  a  mortal  thought, 
A  deed   that   I   would   shrink   from ; — but   to 

endure. 
That  is  my  destiny.     May  it  be  thine  : 
Thy  office,  thy  ambition,  be  henceforth 
To  feed  remorse,  to  welcome  every  sting 
Of  penitential  anguish,  yea  with  tears. 
When  seas  and  continents  shall  lie  between  us — 
The  wider  space  the  better — we  may  find 
In  such  a  course  fit  links  of  sympathy. 
An  incommunicable  rivalship 
Maintained,  for  peaceful  ends  beyond  our  view. 
[Coftfnsed  voices — several  o/the  band  enter 
— rush  uJtoK  Oswald  and  seize  him. 
One  of  them.   1   would  have  dogged  him  to 

the  jaws  of  hell — 
Osw.  Ha  I  is  it  so  ! — That  vagrant  Hag  I — 
this  comes 
Of  having  left  a  thing  like  her  alive  I      [Aside. 
Several  voices.  Despatch  him  ! 
Osw.  If  I  pass  beneath  a  rock 

And  shout,  and,  with  the  echo  of  my  voice. 
Bring  down  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  it  crush  me, 
I  die  without  dishonour.     Fambhed,  starved, 
A  Fool  and  Coward  blended  to  my  wish  ! 

[Smiles  scornfully  and  exulttngly  at  Mar- 

MADUKS. 

"iVal.  *Tis  done  !  [stahs  him). 

Another  of  the  band.  The  ruthless  Traitor  1 

Mar.  A  rash  deed  ! — 

With  that  reproof  I  do  resign  a  station 
Of  which  I  have  been  proud. 

WiL  (approaching  Marmaduke}.      O   my 
poor  Master  I 

Mar.  Discerning  Monitor,  my  faithful  Wil- 
fred, 
Why  art  thou  here  ?      £  Tnmtng  to  Wallace. 
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As  lighl  iuelf— be  th»re  wilhhdd 
Who,  Ihropgh  tnosl  wicked  mis, 

Bt  One  who  would  hsve  died  >  tl 
Ta  ifaield  her  from  i  taamnii  hi 
Wallace  and  WUfred,  I  coDinieni; 
Bt  lovly  nature  nared.  as  \fV>  I 
In  all  thin^  worthier  of  thai  nob 
Whose  iong-nupended  ngha  aj 


tal^lktiand  ffivtri/). 


tHdlfitt"^'!'. 


A  henniuee  hu  furnished  fit  n 
To  some  oBenilen  ;  olhcr  penil 
Le^  patieni  m  Iheir  wretdicdn 
Like  tht  old  Roman,  on  their  o« 


iQKarch  of  nothing  Ihal  thij  earth . 

A  MmTy  ™'  "    " 

Yelloaihin 

In  Hann,  and  Harcy 


thought  compelled  to  liv 
"  'inr  it  appeased 
leleavcndic 
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Hv  hurt  1«pi  up  when  I  behold 


TO  A  BUTTEKFLY. 
Stay  near  me-do  not  uke  ihy  ilifihl ! 

Hutariukof  my  inHincy  ! 

A  ulemn  image  lo  my  heart, 

Hy  bibei'l  CuniLy  I 

Oh  ■  Blemnl,  pleannl  were  Ihe  dayi, 

The  time,  when,  in  our  childiih  playi. 

Together  ihaied  the  bgttrrfly  t 


]  Miowed  on  from  br 
But  >he.  Cod  ioK  he 


THE  sparrow's  nest. 

BEHaiD.  within  the  leafy  ihade. 
Those  bright  blue  eg^  tagelhcr  1^ 

Gleamed  like  a  viaon  of  delight. 

1  itaned^teflninB;  to  eflpy 

The  hone  and  ihelured  bed. 

The  Sparrow'i  dureDing,  which,  hud  br 

Mr  Falher-i h~—  i-— .~J— 

Ur  •ivaEnu 


or  dry 


"  Uo»omi,'one  anif  all, 


Dai.ie.l»yenodbel 
When  Ihe  prrtly  flowere 
Fluck  Ihcm.  and  another 

God  ha<  given  a  kindii 
To  the  favoured  ilrawbe 
Hither  soon  as  ipiinE  is 
Yon.ndCharle.'Tnll. 


»  <p> 
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V. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  CHILD  THREE 

YEARS   OLD. 

Loving  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild ; 

And  Innocence  hath  privilege  in  her 

To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes  ; 

And  teats  of  cunning  ;  and  the  pretty  round 

Of  trespasses,  affected  to  provoke 

Mock-chastisement  and  partnership  in  play. 

And,  as  a  faggot  sparkles  on  the  hearth. 

Not  less  if  unattended  and  alone 

Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathered 

round 
And  take  delight  in  its  activity ; 
Even  so  this  nappy  Creature  of  herself 
Is  all-sufficient ;  solitude  to  her^ 
Is  blithe  society,  who  fills  the  air 
With  gladness  and  involuntary  songs. 
Light  are  her  sallies  as  the  tripping  fawn's 
Forth-startled    from  the  fern  where  she 

couched ; 

Unthought-of,  unexpected,  as  the  stir 
Of  the  soft  bree2e  ruffling  the  meadow-flowers. 
Or  from  before  it  chasing  wantonly 
The  many-coloured  images  imprest 
Upon  the  b(»om  of  a  placid  lake. 
x8zz. 
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VI. 
ADDRESS  TO  A  CHILD, 

DURING  A  BOISTEROUS  WINTER  EVENING. 
BY  MY  SISTER. 

What  way  docs  the  Wind  come  ?    What  way 

does  he  go  ? 
He  rides  over  tne  water,  and  over  the  snow. 
Through  wood,  and  through  vale ;  and,  o'er 

rocky  height 
Which  the  ^oat  cannot  climb,  takes  his  sound- 
ing flight ; 
He  tosses  about  in  every  bare  tree. 
As,  if  you  look  up,  you  plainl  v  may  see ; 
But  how  he  will  come,  and  whither  he  goes. 
There's  never  a  scholar  in  England  knows. 

He  will  suddenly  stop  in  a  cunning  nook, 
And  ring  a  sharp  'larum  ; — but,  if  you  should 

look. 
There's  nothing  to  sec  but  a  cushion  of  snow 
Round  as  a  pillow,  and  whiter  than  milk, 
And  softer  than  if  it  were  covered  with  silk. 
Sometimes  he'll  hide  in  the  cave  of  a  rock. 
Then  whistle  as  shrill  as  the  buzzard  cock  ; 
—Yet  seek  him,— and  what  shall  you  find  in  the 

^  place  ? 
Nothing  but  silence  and  empty  space ; 
Save,  in  a  comer,  a  heap  of  dry  leaves. 
That  he's  left,  for  a  bed,  to  beggars  or  thieves ! 

As  soon  as  'tis  daylight  to-morrow,  with  me 
You  shall  go  to  the  orchard,  and  then  you  will 

see 
That  he  has  been  there,  and  made  a  great  rout. 
And  cracked  the  branches,  and  strewn  them 

about ; 
Heaven  grant  that  he  spare  but  that  one  up- 

rignt  twig 
That  looked  up  at  the  sky  so  proud  and  big 
All  last  summer,  as  well  you  know, 
Studded  with  apples,  a  beautiful  show ! 
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Hark !  over  the  roof  he  makes  a  pause. 
And  growls  as  if  he  would  fix  his  claws 
Right  in  the  slates,  and  with  a  huge  rattle 
Drive  them  down,  like  men  in  a  battle : 
— But  let  him  range  round;  he  does 

harm, , 

We  build  up  the  fire,  we're  snug  and  warm ; 
Untouched  by  his  breath,  see  the  candle  shines 

bright. 
And  bums  with  a  clear  and  steady  light ; 
Books  have  we  to  read,— but  that  half-stifled 

knell, 
Alas !  'tis  the  sound  of  the  eight  o'clock  bell. 
— Come  now  we'll  to  bed !  and  when  we  are 

there 
He  may  work  his  o%im  will,  and  what  shall  we 

care? 
He  nuy  knock  at  the  door, — ^we'll  not  let  him 


in 


May  drive  at  the  windows, — well  laugh  at  his 

din; 
Let  him  seek  his  own  home  wherever  it  be  ; 
Here's  a  cozU  warm  house  for  Edward  and  me. 
x8o6. 
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THE  MOTHER  S  RETURN. 

BY  THE  SAME. 

A  MONTH,  sweet  little-ones,  is  past 
Since  your  dear  Mother  went  away, — 
And  she  to-morrow  will  return  ; 
To-morrow  is  the  happy  day. 

0  blessed  tidings  I  thought  of  joy  ! 
"The  eldest  heard  with  steady  glee  ; 
Silent  he  stood ;  then  laughed  amain, — 
And  shouted,  **  Mother,  come  to  me  t" 

Louder  and  louder  did  he  shout. 
With  witless  hope  to  bring  her  near ; 
"  Nay,  patience  1  patience,  little  boy ! 
Your  tender  mother  cannot  hear." 

1  told  of  hills,  and  far-off  towns. 

And  long,  long  vales  to  travel  through ; — 
He  listens,  puzrled,  sore  perplexed. 
But  he  submits  ;  what  can  he  do  ? 

No  strife  disturbs  his  sister's  breast ; 
She  wars  not  with  the  mystery 
Of  time  and  distance,  night  and  day ; 
'The  bonds  of  our  humanity. 

Her  Joy  is  like  an  instinct,  joy 
Of  kitten,  bird,  or  summer  fly : 
She  dances,  runs  without  an  aim. 
She  chatters  in  her  ecstasy.' 

Her  brother  now  takes  up  the  note, 
And  echoes  back  his  sister's  glee  : 
They  hug  the  infant  in  my  arms. 
As  if  to  force  his  sympathy. 

Then,  settling  into  fond  discourse. 
We  rested  in  the  garden  bower ; 
While  sweetly  shone  the  evening  sun 
In  his  departing  hour. 

We  told  o'er  all  that  we  had  done,— 
Our  rambles  by  the  swift  brook's  side 
Far  as  the  willow-skirted  pool, 
Where  two  fair  swans  together  glide. 

We  talked  of  change,  of  winter  gone. 
Of  green  leaves  on  the  hawthorn  J^)ray» 
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Of  birds  that  build  their  nests  and  sing. 
And  all  "  since  Mother  went  away  I " 

To  her  these  tales  they  will  repeat. 
To  her  our  new-bom  tribes  will  show. 
The  goslings  green,  the  ass's  colt. 
The  lambs  that  in  Uie  meadow  go. 

— But,  see,  the  evening  star  comes  forth ! 
To  bed  the  children  must  depart ; 
A  moment's  heaviness  they  feel, 
A  sadness  at  the  heart : 

'Tis  gone — and  in  a  merry  fit 

They  run  up  stairs  in  ^^amesome  race  ; 

I,  too,  infected  by  their  mood, 

I  could  have  joined  the  wanton  chase. 

Five  minutes  past— and,  O  the  change  1 
Asleep  upon  tneir^  beds  they  lie ; 
Their  busy  limbs  in  perfect  rest, 
And  dosed  the  sparkling  eye. 
1807 


VIII. 
ALICE    FELL; 

OR,  POVERTY. 

The  post-boy  drove  with  fierce  career. 

For  tnreatemng  clouds  the  moon  had  drowned  ; 

When,  as  we  hurried  on,  my  car 

Was  smitten  with  a  startling  sound. 

As  if  the  wind  blew  many  ways, 
I  heard  the  sound,— and  more  and  more  ; 
It  seemed  to  follow  with  the  chaise. 
And  still  I  heard  it  as  before. 

At  length  I  to  the  boy  called  out ; 
He  stopped  his  horses  at  the  word, 
But  neitner  cry,  nor  voice,  nor  shout. 
Nor  aught  else  like  it,  could  be  heard. 

The  boy  then  smacked  his  whip,  and  fast 
The  horses  scamp>ered  through  the  rain ; 
But,  hearing  soon  upon  the  blast 
llie  cry,  I  bade  him  halt  again. 

Forthwith  alighting  on  the  ground, 

**  Whence  comes,*"  said  I,  "  this  piteous  moan  ?" 

Ajid  there  a  little  Girl  I  found. 

Sitting  behind  the  chaii»e,  alone. 

*'  My  cloak  !"  no  other  word  she  spake. 
But  loud  and  bitterly  she  wept. 
As  if  her  innocent  heart  would  break  ; 
And  down  from  off  her  seat  she  leapL 

"What  ails  you,  chUdr"— she  sobbed  "Look 

here!" 
I  saw  it  in  the  wheel  entangled, 
A  weather-beaten  rag  as  e'er 
From  any  garden  scare-crow  dangled. 

There,  twisted  between  nave  and  spoke. 
It  hung,  nor  could  at  once  be  freed  ; 
But  our  joint  pains  unloosed  the  cloak, 
A  miserable  rag  indeed  ! 

"And  whither  are  you  going,  child. 
To-night  along  these  lonesome  ways  ?  " 
"To  Durham,"  answered  she,  half  wild — 
"Then  come  with  me  into  the  chaise." 

Insensible  to  all  relief 
Sat  the  poor  girl,  and  forth  did  send 
Sob  after  sob,  as  if  her  grief 
Could  tiever,  Dever  have  an  end. 


"My  child,  in  Durham  do  you  dwell T" 
She  checked  herself  in  her  distress. 
And  said,  "  My  name  is  Alice  Fell ; 
I'm  fatherless  and  motherless. 

And  I  to  Durham,  Sir,  belong.** 
Again,  as  if  the  thought  would  choke 
Her  very  heart,  her  grief  grew  strong  ; 
And  all  was  for  her  tattered  cloak  1 

The  chaise  drove  on  :  our  journey's  end 
Was  nigh ;  and,  sitting  by  my  side. 
As  if  she  had  lost  her  only  friend 
She  wept,  nor  would  be  pacified. 

Up  to  the  tavern-door  we  post ; 
Ot  Alice  and  her  grief  I  told  ; 
And  I  gave  money  to  the  host. 
To  buy  a  new  cloak  for  the  old. 

"And  let  it  be  of duffil  grey, 
As  warm  a  cloak  as  man  can  sell ! " 
Proud  creature  was  she  the  next  day. 
The  little  orphan,  Alice  Fell  I 
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IX. 

LUCY    GRAY; 

OR,  SOLITUDE. 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Grey ; 
And,  when  I  crossed  the  wild, 
I  chanced  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  solitary  child. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew  ; 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor, 
— The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door  1 

You  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play, 
The  hare  upon  the  green  ; 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray  - 
Will  never  more  be  seen. 

"To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night — 
You  to  the  town  must  1^0  ; 
And  take  a  lantern,  Child,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  snow. ' 

"That,  Father!  will  I  gladly  do: 
'Tis  scarcely  afternoon — 
The  minster-clock  h.-is  just  struck  two. 
And  yonder  is  the  moon  ! " 

At  this  the  Father  raised  his  hook. 
And  snapped  a  faggot-band  ; 
He  plied  nis  work  ; — and  Lucy  took 
The  lantern  in  her  hand. 

Not  blither  is  the  mountain  roe : 
With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow. 
That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time : 
She  wandered  up  and  down ; 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb 
But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 
Went  shouting  far  and  wide  : 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  day-break  on  a  hill  they  stood 
That  overlooked  the  moor  ;  ^ 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood, 
A  furlong  from  their  door. 
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"Their  graves  are  green,  theyn^  be 


They  wept— and,  turning  homeward^  f||i4 
In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet ;  **  ;. 

-When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Then  downwards  from  the  steep  hill's  edge 
Tliey  tracked  the  footmarks  small ; 
And  through  the  broken  hawthorn  hedge. 
And  by  the  long  stone-wall ; 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed : 
The  marks  were  still  the  same ; 
They  tracked  them  on,  nor  ever  lost ; 
And  to  the  bridge  they  came. 

They  followed  from  the  snowy  bank 
Those  footmarks,  one  by  one. 
Into  the  middle  of  the  plank  ; 
And  further  there  were  none  i 

— Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  da 
She  is  a  living  child  ; 
That  you  may  see  sweet  Lucy  Gray 
Upon  the  lonesome  wild. 

O'er  rough  and  smooth  &he  trips  along. 
And  never  looks  behind ; 
And  sings  a  solitary  song 
That  wUstles  in  the  wind. 
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WE  ARE  SEVEN. 

■  A  simple  Child, 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath. 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  Girl : 
She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said  ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air. 
And  she  was  wildly  clad  : 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair ; 
— Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

"  Sisters  and  brothers,  little  Maid, 
How  many  may  you  be  ?  ** 
**  How  many  ?     Seven  in  all,"  she  said, 
And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

**  And  where  are  they  ?    I  pray  you  telL' 
She  answered,  "  Seven  aie  we  ; 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 
My  sister  and  my  brother  ; 
And,  in  the  church-yard  cottage,  I 
Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother.** 

"You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 
Yet  ye  are  seven  1—1  pray  you  tell. 
Sweet  Maid,  how  this  may  be." 

Then  did  the  little  Msud  reply, 
"  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we  : 
Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie. 
Beneath  the  churchyard  tree." 

"You  run  about,  my  little  Maid, 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive  ; 
If  two  are  in  the  church-yard  laid, 
Then  yc  arc  only  five." 
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The  httle  Maid  replied, 

"  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's  door. 

And  they  are  side  by  side. 

My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem  ; 
And  there  upon  the  eround  I  sit. 
And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

And  oflen  after  sun-set,  Sir, 
When  it  is  light  and  fiadr, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 
\nd  eat  my  supper  there. 

The  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane ; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay. 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain  ; 
And  then  she  went  away. 

So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid  ; 
And,  when  the  grass  was  dry. 
Together  round  ner  grave  we  played. 
My  brother  John  and  I. 

And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow. 

And  I  could  run  and  slide. 

My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go 

And  he  lies  by  her  side." 

"  How  many  are  you,  then,**  said  I, 
"  If  they  two  are  in  heaven  ?  " 
Quick  was  the  little  Maid's  reply. 
O  Master !  we  are  seven.* 

"  But  they  are  dead  ;  those  two  are  dead  i 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven  !*' 
Twas  throwing  words  away  ;  for  still 
The  little  Maid  would  have  her  will, 
And  saic^  "  Nay,  we  are  seven ! " 

X798-  

XI. 

THE  IDLE  SHEPHERD-BOYS  ; 

OR,  DUNCBON-GHYLL  FORCE  .* 

A  PASTORAL. 

Thb  valley  rings  with  mirth  and  joy ; 

Among  the  hills  the  echoes  play 

A  never  never  ending  song. 

To  welcome  in  the  May. 

The  magpie  chatters  with  delight ; 

The  mountain  raven's  youngling  brood 

Have  left  the  mother  and  the  nest ; 

And  they  go  rambling  east  and  west 

In  search  of  their  own  food ; 

Or  through  the  glittering  vapours  dart 

In  very  wantonness  of  heart. 

Beneath  a  rock,  upon  the  grass. 

Two  boys  are  sitting  in  the  sun  ; 

Their  workj  if  any  work  they  have. 

Is  out  of  mind— or  done. 

On  pipes  of  sycamore  they  play 

The  fragments  of  a  Christmas  hymn  ; 

Or  with  that  plant  which  in  our  dale 

We  call  stag-norn,  or  fox's  tail. 

Their  rusty  hats  they  trim  :  • 

And  thus,  as  happy  as  the  day. 

Those  shepherds  wear  the  tune  away. 

•  Ghyll,  in  the  dialect  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  is  a  short  and,  for  the  most 
part,  a  steep  narrow  valley,  with  a  stream 
running  through  it  Fffrce  is  the  word  univer- 
sally employed  in  these  dialects  for  water£idL 
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Along  the  river's  stony  marge 

7'he  sAnd-lark  chants  a  joyous  song ; 

The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood. 

And  carols  loud  and  strong. 

A  thousand  lambs  are  on  the  rocks. 

All  newly  bom  I  both  earth  and  sky 

Keep  jubilee,  and  more  than  all, 

Those  boys  with  their  green  coronal ; 

They  never  hear  the  cry, 

That  plaintive  cry  !  which  up  the  hill 

Comes  from  the  depth  of  Dungeon-Ghyll. 

Said  Walter,  leaping  from  the  ground, 
"  Down  to  the  stump  of  yon  old  yew 
We'll  for  our  whistles  run  a  race. ' 

Away  the  shepherds  flew ; 

They  leapt — they  ran— and  when  they  came 
Right  opposite  to  Dungeon-Ghyll, 
Seeing  Uuit  he  should  lose  the  prize, 
•*  Stop  !  "  to  his  comrade  Walter  cries — 
James  stopped  with  no  good  will : 
Said  Walter  then,  exulting ;  '*  Here 
You'll  find  a  task  for  half  a  year. 

Cross,  if  you  dare,  where  I  shall  cross- 
Come  on,  and  tread  where  I  shall  tread." 
The  other  took  him  at  his  word, 
And  followed  as  he  led. 
It  was  a  spot  which  you  may  see 
If  ever  you  to  Langdale  go  : 
Into  a  chasm  a  mighty  block 
Hath  fallen,  and  made  a  bridge  of  rock : 
'The  gulf  is  deep  below ; 
And,  in  a  basin  black  and  small. 
Receives  a  lofty  waterfall. 

V/ith  staff  in  hand  across  the  clef^ 
The  challeneer  pursued  his  march  ; 
And  now,  all  eyes  and  feet,  bath  gained 
The  middle  of  the  arch. 
When  list !  he  hears  a  piteous  moan- 
Again  ! — his  heart  withm  him  dies — 
His  pulse  is  stopped,  his  breath  is  lost. 
He  totters,  pallid  as  a  ghost. 
And,  looking  down,  espies 
A  lamb,  that  in  the  pool  is  pent 
Within  that  bbck  and  frightful  rent 

The  lamb  had  slipped  into  the  stream, 

And  safe  without  a  bruise  or  wound 

The  cataract  had  borne  him  down 

Into  the  gulf  profound. 

His  dam  had  seen  him  when  he  fell. 

She  saw  him  down  the  torrent  borne ; 

And,  while  with  all  a  mother's  love 

She  from  the  lofty  rocks  above 

Sent  forth  a  cry  K}rlom, 

The  lamb,  still  swimming  round  and  round. 

Blade  answer  to  that  plaintive  sound. 

When  he  had  learnt  what  thing  it  was. 

That  sent  this  rueful  cry  ;  1  ween 

The  Boy  recovered  heart,  and  told 

The  sient  which  he  had  seen.^ 

Both  gladly  now  deferred  their  task  ; 

Nor  was  there  wanting  other  aid — 

A  Poet,  one  who  loves  the  brooks 

Far  better  than  the  sages'  books. 

By  chance  had  thither  strayed ; 

And  there  the  helpless  lamb  he  found 

By  those  huge  rocks  encompassed  round. 

He  drew  it  from  the  troubled  pool. 
And  brought  it  forth  into  the  light: 
The  Shepherds  met  him  with  hu  chargej 


An  unexpected  sight  I 
Into  their  arms  the  lamb  they  took. 
Whose  life  and  limbs  the  flood  had  spared  : 
Then  up  the  steep  ascent  they  hied. 
And  placed  him  at  his  mother's  side ; 
And  gently  did  the  Bard 
Those  idle  Shepherd-boys  upbraid. 
And  bade  them  better  mind  their  trade. 
xSoo. 
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ANECDOTE  FOR  FATHERS. 
**  Retine  vim  istam,  falsa  enira  dicam,  si  coges." 

EUSEDIUS. 

I  HAVB  a  boy  of  five  years  old  ; 
His  face  is  fair  and  fresh  to  see  ; 
His  limbs  are  cast  in  beauty's  mould. 
And  dearly  he  loves  me. 

One  mom  we  strolled  on  our  dry  walk. 
Our  quiet  home  all  full  in  view, 
And  held  such  intermitted  talk 
As  we  are  wont  to  do. 
My  thoughts  on  former  pleasures  ran  ; 
I  thought  of  Kilve's  delightful  shore. 
Our  pleasant  home  when  spring  began, 
A  long,  long  year  before. 

A  day  it  w.is  when  1  could  bear 

Some  fond  legrcts  to  entertain  ; 

With  so  much  happiness  to  spare, 

I  could  not  feel  a  pain. 

The  green  earth  echoed  to  the  feet 

Of  lambs  that  bounded  through  the  glade. 

From  shade  to  sunshine,  and  as  fleet 

From  sunshine  back  to  shade. 

Birds  warbled  round  me — and  each  trace 

Of  inward  sadness  had  its  charm  ; 

Kilve,  thought  I,  was  a  favoured  place. 

And  so  is  Liswyn  farm. 

My  boy  beside  me  tripped,  so  slim 

And  graceful  in  his  rustic  dress  ! 

And,  as  we  talked,  I  questioned  him. 

In  very  idleness. 

"  Now  tell  me,  had  you  rather  be," 

I  said,  and  took  him  by  the  arm, 

"  On  KUve's  smooth  shore,  by  the  green  sea, 

Or  here  at  Liswyn  farm  ?" 

In  careless  mood  he  looked  at  me. 

While  still  I  held  him  by  the  arm. 

And  said,  "  At  Kilve  I'd  rather  be 

Than  here  at  Liswyn  farm." 

*'Now,  little  Edward,  say  why  so: 
My  little  Edward,  tell  me  why." — 
**  I  cannot  tell,  I  do  not  know." — 
"Why,  this  is  strange,"  said  I ; 

"  For,  here  are  wood^,  hills  smooth  and  warm: 
There  surely  must  some  reason  be 
Why  you  would  change  sweet  Liswyn  farm 
For  Kilve  by  the  green  sea." 

At  this,  my  boy  hung  down  his  head, 
He  blushed  with  shame,  nor  made  reply ; 
And  three  times  to  the  child  I  said, 
"Why,  Edward,  tell  me  why?" 

His  head  he  raised— there  was  in  sight. 
It  caught  his  eye,  he  saw  it  plain  — 
Upon  the  house-top,  glittering  bright, 
A  Droad  and  gilded  vane. 


so 
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Then  did  the  boy  his  tongue  unlock^ 
And  eased  his  mind  with  this  reply : 
"At  Kilve  there  was  no  weather-cock; 
And  that's  the  reason  why." 

O  dearest,  dearest  boy !  my  heart 
For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn, 
Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn. 

X798.  

XIII. 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Thbiib's  Geor^  Fisher,  Charles  Fleming,  and 

Regnal  d  Shore, 
Three  rosy-cheeked  school-boys,  the  highest 

not  more 
Than  the  height  of  a  counsellor's  bag ; 
To  the  top  ofGREAT  How  *  did  it  please  them 

to  climb: 
And  there  they  built  up,  without  mortar  or  lime, 
A  Man  on  the  peak  of  the  crag. 

TTiey  built  him  of  stones  gathered  up  as  they  lay: 
They  built  him  and  christened  him  sill  in  one  day. 
An  urchin  both  vigorous  and  hale  ; 
And  so  without  scruple  they  called  him  Ralph 

Tones. 
Now  Ralph  is  renowned  for  the  length  of  his 

bones ; 
The  Magog  of  Legberthwaite  dale. 

Just  half  a  week  after,  the  wind  sallied  forth. 
And,  in  anger  or  merriment,  out  of  the  north, 
Coming  on  with  a  terrible  pother, 
From  the  peak  of  the  crag  blew  the  giant  away. 
And  what  did  these  school-boys? — The  very 

next  day 
They  went  and  they  built  up  another. 

— Some  little  I'veseen  of  blind  boisterous  works 
By  Christian  disturbers  more  savage  than  Turks, 
Spirits  busy  to  do  and  undo : 
At  remembrance  whereof  my  blood  sometimes 

will  flag ; 
Then,  light-hearted  Boys,  to  the  top  of  the  crag ; 
And  I'll  build  up  a  giant  with  you. 
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XIV. 
THE  PET-LAMB. 

A  PASTORAL. 

Ths  dew  was  falling  fast,  the  stars  began  to 
blink ; 

I  heard  a  voice  :  it  said,  "Drink,  pretty  crea- 
ture, drink  I " 

And,  looking  o'er  the  hedge,  before  me  I  espied 

A  snow-white  mountain-lamb  with  a  Maiden  at 
its  side. 

Nor  sheep  nor  kiue  were  near ;  the  lamb  was 
all  alone. 

And  by  a  slender  cord  was  tethered  to  a  stone; 

With  one  knee  on  the  grass  did  the  little  Maiden 
kneel, 

While  to  that  mountaln-famb  she  gave  its  even- 
ing meal. 

*  Grkat  How  is  a  single  and  conspicuous 
hill,  which  rises  towards  the  foot  of  Thurlmere, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  beautiful  dale  of 
Legberthwaite. 


The  lamb,  while  from  her  hand  he  thus  his 

per  took. 
Seemed  to  feast  with  head  and  ears ;  and  hb 

tail  with  pleasure  shook. 
"Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink,"  she  said  in 

such  a  tone 
That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own. 

'Twas  little   Barbara  Lewthwaite,  a  child  of 

beauty  rare  I 
I  watched  them  with  delight,  they  were  a  lovely 

pair. 
Now  with  her  empty  can  the  maiden  ttuued 

away : 
But  ere  ten  yards    ere  gone  her  footsteps  did 

she  stay. 

Right  towards  the  lamb  she  looked ;  and  fh)ma 
shady  place 

I  unobserved  could  see  the  workings  of  her  face: 

If  Nature  to  her  tongue  could  measured  num- 
bers bring, 

Thus,  thought  1,  to  her  lamb  that  little  Maid 
might  sing : 

"What  ails  thee,  young  One?  what?  Why  pull 

so  at  thy  cord  ? 
Is  it  not  well  with  thee  ?  well  both  for  bed  and 

board  ? 
Thy  plot  of  grass  is  soft,  and  green  as  grass  can 

be; 
Rest,  little  young  One,  rest ;  what  is't  that  ailcth 

thee? 

What  is  it  thou  wouldst  seek  ?  what  is  want- 
ing to  thy  heart  ? 

Thy  limbs  are  uiey  not  strong  ?  And  beautiful 
thou  art : 

This  grass  is  tender  grass ;  these  floweis  they 
have  no  peers ; 

And  that  green  com  all  day  is  rustling  in  thy 
ears  1 

If  the  sun  be  shining  hot,  do  but  stretch  thy 

^.      woollen  chain, 

Tms  beech  is  standing  by,  its  covert  thou  canst 

gain ; 
For  ram  and  mountain-storms !  the  like  thou 

need'st  not  fear. 
The  rain  and  storm  are  things  that  scarcely  can 

come  here. 

R^t,  little  young  One,  rest ;  thou  hast  forgot 

the  day 
When  my  father  found  thee  first  in  places  far 

away; 
Many  flocks  were  on  the  hills,  but  thou  wert 

ovmed  by  none. 
And  thy  mother  from  thy  side  for  evermore  was 

gone. 

He  took  thee  in  his  arms,  and  in  pity  brought 

thee  home : 
A  blessed  day  for  thee  1  then  whither  wouldst 

thou  roam  f 
A  faithful  nurse  thou  hast;  the  dam  thatdid  thee 

yean 
Upon  the  mountain  tops  no  kinder  could  have 

been. 

Thou  know*st  that  twice  a  day  I  have  brought 

thee  in  this  can 
Fresh  water  from  the  brook,  as  dear  as  ever 

ran; 
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twice  in  the  day,  when  the  ground  is  wet 
with  dew, 

I  bring  thee  draughts  of  milk,  warm  milk  it  is 
and  new. 

Thy  limbs  will  shortly  be  twice  as  stout  as  they 

are  now. 
Then  I'll  yoke  thee  to  my  cart  like  a  pony  in 

the  plough : 
My  playmate  thou  shalt  be;   and  when  the 

wind  is  cold 
Our  hearth  shall  be  thy  bed,  our  house  shall  be 

thy  fold. 

It  win  not,  will  not  rest  I  —Poor  creature,  can  it 

be 
That  'tis  thy  mother's  heart  which  is  working 

so  in  thee  ? 
Things  that  I  know  not  of  belike  to  thee  are 

dear. 
And  dreams  of  things  which  thou  canst  neither 

see  nor  hear. 

Alas,  the  mountain-tops  that  look  so  green  and 

iairl 
Fve  heard  of  fearful  winds  and  darkness  that 

^  come  there : 
The  little  brooks  that  seem  all  pastime  and  all 

play, 
IVhen  they  are  angry,  roar  like  lions  for  their 

prey. 

Here  thou  need'st  not  dread  the  raven  in  the 

sky; 
^ght  ^  and  day  thou   art   safe, — our   cottage 

is  hard  by. 
Why  bleat  so  after  me?    Why  pull  so  at  thy 

chain? 
Sleep— and  at  break  of  day  I  will  come  to  thee 

again  I" 

—As  homeward  through  the  lane  I  went  with 

laxy  feet. 
This  song  to  myself  did  I  oftentimes  repeat ; 
And  it  seemed,  as  I  retraced  the  ballad  line  by 

line, 
That  but  half  of  it  was  hers,  and  one  half  of  it 

was  mine. 

Again,  and  once  again,  did  I  repeat  the  song  ; 
•*rlay,"  said  1,  "more  than  half  tothedanu>el 

must  belonp^. 
For  she  looked  with  such  a  look,  and  she  spake 

with  such  a  tone, 
That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own." 
xSoob 


XV. 

TO  K.  C. 

SIX  YEARS  OLD. 

O  THOU  !  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought; 

Who  of  thy  words  dost  nuike  a  mock  apparel. 

And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 

The  breeze-hke  motion  and  the  self-bom  carol ; 

Thou  faery  voyager  !  that  dost  float 

In  such  clear  water,  that  thy  boat 

Mar  rather  seem 

To  brood  on  air  than  on  an  earthly  stream  ; 

Suspended  in  a  stream  as  clear  as  sky, 

Where  earth  and  heaven  do  make  one  imagery; 

0  blessed  vision  !  happy  child  I 
Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 

1  think  of  thee  with  man^  fears 

Foir  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  years. 


I  thought  of  times  when  Pain  might  be  thy 

guest. 
Lord  of  thy  hottse  and  hospitality ; 
And  Grief,  uneasy  lover  I  never  rest 
But  when  she  sate  within  the  touch  of  thee. 
O  too  industrious  folly  1 
O  vain  and  causeless  melancholy  I 
Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite  ; 
Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight. 
Preserve  for  thee,  by  individual  right, 
A  young  lamb's  heart  among  the  lull-grown 

flocks. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  sorrow, 
Or  the  injuries  of  to-morrow f 
Thou  art  a  dew-drop,  which  the  mom  brings 

forth, 
111  fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks. 
Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth ; 
A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives. 
And  no  forewarning  gives  ; 
But,  at  the  touch  of  wront^,  witliout  a  strife 
Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life. 
2802. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  NATURAL  OBJECTS 

IN  CALLING  FORTH  AND  STRENGTHENING  THE 

IMAGINATION  IN  BOVMOOU  AND 

EARLY  YOUTH. 

FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  FOEM. 

[This  extract  is  reprinted  from  "The  Friend.'*] 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe  I 

Thou  Soul,  that  art  the  Eternity  of  thought  • 

And  giv'st  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 

And  everlasting  motion  I  not  in  vain, 

By  day  or  star-light,  thus  from  my  first  dawn 

Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 

The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul . 

Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  Man  ; 

But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things. 

With  life  and  nature  ;  purifying  thus 

The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 

And  sanctifying  by  such  discipline 

Both  pain  and  fear.— until  we  recognise 

A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 

Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouclisafcd  to  me 
With  stinted  kindness.     In  November  days. 
When  vapours  rolline  down  the  valleys  made 
A  lonely  scene  niore  lonesome  :  among  woods 
At  noon  ;  and  mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake. 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills,  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine  ^ 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night. 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 
And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and,  visible  for  m.nny  a  mile. 
The   cottage  -  windows  through   the    twilight 

blazed, 
I  heeded  not  the  summons :  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us  ;  for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture  !    Clear  and  loud 
The  village-clock  tolled  six— I  wheeled  about, 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untircd  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home.— All  shod  with 

steel 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice,  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
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And    woodland   pleasures,— the   resounding 

horn. 
The  pack  loud-chlxning,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
So  through  the  darkne:is  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle  :  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud  ; 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron ;  while  far-distant  nills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed  while  the  stars. 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 
Glanced    sideway,    leaving   the   tumultuous 

throng. 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star ; 
Image,  that,  fljring  still  before  me,  gleamed 
Upon  the  glassy  plain  :  and  oftentimes,  ^ 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning 

still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels. 
Stopped  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  clifis 
Wheeled  by  me — even  as  if  the  earth  had  rolled 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  I 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watched 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  summer  sea. 
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xvii. 

THE  LONGEST  DAY. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MY  DAUGHTER. 

Let  us  quit  the  leafy  arbour. 
And  the  torrent  murmuring  by  : 
For  the  sun  is  in  his  harbour. 
Weary  of  the  open  sky. 

Evening  now  unbinds  the  fetters 
Fashioned  by  the  glowing  light ; 
All  that  breathe  are  thankful  debtors 
To  the  harbinger  of  night. 

Yet  by  some  grave  thoughts  attended 
Eve  renews  her  calm  career  ; 
For  the  day  that  now  is  ended, 
Is  the  longest  of  the  year. 

Dora  !  sport,  as  now  thou  sportest. 
On  this  platform,  light  and  free : 
Take  thy  bliss,  w^hile  longest,  shortest, 
Are  indiflferent  to  thee  1 

Who  would  check  the  happy  feeling 
That  inspires  the  linnet's  song? 
Who  would  stop  the  swallow,  wheeling 
On  her  pinions  swift  aad  strong  7 

Yet  at  this  impressive  season. 
Words  which  tenderness  can  speak 
From  the  truths  of  homely  reason 
Might  exalt  the  loveliest  check ; 

And,  while  shades  to  shades  succeeding 
Steal  the  landscape  from  the  sight, 
I  would  urge  this  moral  pleading. 
Last  forerunner  of  "  Good  night  1" 

Summer  ebbs  :— each  day  that  follows 
Is  a  reflux  from  on  high, 


Tending  to  the  darksome  hollows 
Where  the  frosts  of  winter  lie. 

He  who  governs  the  creation. 
In  his  providence,  assigned 
Such  a  gradual  declination 
To  the  life  of  human  kind. 

Yet  we  mark  it  not ;— fruits  redden. 
Fresh  flowers  blow,  as  flowers  have  blown, 
And  the  heart  is  loth  to  deaden 
Hopes  that  she  so  long  hath  known. 

Be  thou  wiser,  youthful  Maiden  I 
And  when  thy  decline  s^iall  come, 
Let  not  flowers,  or  boughs  fruit-laden. 
Hide  the  knowledge  of  thy  doom. 

Now,  even  now,  ere  wrapped  in  slumber. 
Fix  thine  eyes  upon  the  sea 
That  absorbs  time,  space,  and  number ; 
Look  thou  to  Eternity  1 

Follow  thou  the  flowing  river 
On  whose  breast  are  thither  borne 
All  deceived,  and  each  deceiver. 
Through  the  gates  of  night  and  mom ; 

Through  the  year's  succesuve  portals ; 
Through  the  bounds  which  many  a  star 
Marks,  not  mindless  of  frail  mortals. 
When  his  light  returns  from  far. 

Thus  when  thou  with  Time  hast  travelled 
Toward  the  mighty  gulf  of  things. 
And  the  maxy  stream  unravelled 
With  thy  best  imaginings ; 

Think,  if  thou  on  beauty  leanest. 
Think  how  pitiful  that  stay. 
Did  not  virtue  give  the  meanest 
Charms  superior  to  decay. 

Duty,  like  a  strict  preceptor. 
Sometimes  frowns,  or  seems  to  frown  ; 
Choose  her  thistle  for  thy  sceptre. 
While  youth's  roses  are  thy  crown. 

Grasp  it,— if  thou  shrink  and  tremble. 
Fairest  damsel  of  the  green, 
l*hou  wilt  lack  the  only  symbol 
That  proclaims  a  genuine  queen  ; 

And  ensures  those  palms  of  honour 
Which  selected  spirits  wear. 
Bending  low  before  the  Donor, 
Lord  of  heaven's  unchanging  year ! 
1817. 


XVIII. 
THE  NORMAN  BOY. 

High  on  a  broad  unfertile  tract  of  forest-skirted 

Down, 
Nor  kept  bjr  Nature  for  herself,  nor  made  by 

man  his  own. 
From  home  and  company  remote  and  every 

playful  joy. 
Served,  tendmg   a  few  sheep   and   goats,   a 

ragged  Norman  Boy. 

Him  never  saw  I,  nor  the  spot ;  but  from  an 

English  Dame, 
Stranger  to  me  and  yet  my  friend,  a  simple 

notice  came. 
With  suit  that  I  would  speak  in  verse  of  that 

sequestered  child 
Whom,  one  bleak  winter's  day,  she  met  upon 

the  dreary  Wild. 
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His  flock,  along  the  woodland's  edge  with  relics 

sprinkled  o'er 
Of  last  night's  snow,  beneath  a  &ky  threatening 

the  fall  of  more, 
Where   tufts  of  herbage   tempted  each,  were 

busy  at  their  feed. 
And  the  poor  Boy  was  busier  still,  with  work  of 

anxious  heed. 

There  was  he,  where   of  branches  rent  and 

writhered  and  decayed. 
For  covert  from  the  keen  north  wind,  his  hands 

a  hut  had  made. 
A  tiny  tenement,  forsooth,  and  frail,  as  needs 

must  be 
A  thing  of  such  materials  fiamed,  by  a  builder 

such  as  he. 

The  hut  stood  finished  by  his  pains,  nor  seem- 
ingly lacked  aught 

That  skill  or  means  of  his  could  add,  but  the 
architect  had  wrought 

Some  limber  twigs  into  a  Cross,  well-shaped 
with  fingers  nice, 

To  be  engrafted  on  the  top  of  his  small  edifice. 

That  Cross  he  now  was  fastening  there,  as  the 

surcrtt  power  and  best 
For  supplying  all  deficiencies,  all  wants  of  the 

rude  nest 
la  which,  from  burning  heat,  or  tempest  driving 

^  far  and  wide. 
The  innocent  Boy,  else  shelterless,  his  lonely 

head  must  hide. 

That  Cross  belike  he  also  raised  as  a  standard 
for  the  true 

And  faithful  service  of  his  heart  in  the  worst 
that  might  ensue 

Of  hardship  and  distressful  fear,  amid  the 
houseless  waste 

Where  he,  in  his  poor  self  so  weak,  by  Provi- 
dence was  placed. 

——Here,  Lady !  might  I  cease ;  but  nay,  let 
us  before  we  part 

With  this  dear  holy  shepherd-boy  breathe  a 
prayer  of  earnest  heart. 

That  unto  him,  where'er  shall  lie  his  life's  ap- 
pointed way. 

The  Cross,  fixed  m  his  soul,  may  prove  sm  all- 
sufficing  stay. 


XIX. 

THE  poet's  dream. 

SEQUEL  TO  THE  NORMAN  BOY. 

JlTST  as  those  final  words  were  penned,  the  sun 

broke  out  in  power, 
And  gladdened  all  things;  but,  as  chanced, 

within  that  very  hour, 
Air  blackened,   thunder  growled,  fire   flashed 

from  clouds  that  hid  the  sky, 
And,  for  the  Subject  of  my  Verse,  I  heaved  a 

pensive  sigh. 

Nor  could  my  heart  by  second  thoughts  from 
heaviness  be  cleared. 

For  bodied  forth  before  my  eyes  the  cross- 
crowned  hut  appeared ; 

And,  while  around  it  storm  as  fierce  seemed 
troubling  earth  and  air, 

I  saw,  within,  the  Norman  Boy  kneeling  alone 
in  prayer. 


The  Child,  as  if  the  thunder's  voice  spake  with 

articulate  call, 
Bowed  meekly  in  submissive  fear,  before  the 

Lord  of  All ; 
His  lips  were  moving ;  and  his  eyes,  upraised 

to  sue  for  grace, 
With  soft  illumination  cheered  the  dimness  of 

that  place. 

How  beautiful  is  holiness !— what  wonder  if  the 

sight, 
Almost  as  vivid  as  a  dream,  produced  a  dream 

at  night? 
It  came  with  sleep  and  showed  the   Boy,  no 

cherub,  not  transformed, 
But  the  poor  ragged  Thing  whose  ways  my 

human  heart  had  warmed. 

Me  had  the  dream  equipped  with  wings,  so  I 

took  him  in  my  arms. 
And  lifted  from  the  grassy  floor,   stilling  his 

faint  alarms, 
And  bore  him  high  through  yielding  air  my 

debt  of  love  to  pay, 
By  giving  him,  for  both  our  sokes,  an  hour  of 

holiday. 

I  whispered,  "  Yet  a  little  while,  dear  Child  ! 

thou  art  my  own. 
To  show  thee  some  delightful  thing,  in  country 

or  in  town. 
What  shall  it  be?  a  mirthful  throng?  or  that 

holy  place  and  calm 
St  Denis,  filled  with  royal  tombs,  or  the  Church 

of  Notre  Dame? 

"  St  Ouen's  golden  Shrine  ?    Or  choose  what 

else  would  please  thee  mo:^ 
Of  any  wonder,  Normandy,  or  all  proud  France, 

can  boast ! " 
"  My  Mother,"  said  the  Boy,  "was  born  near 

to  a  blessed  Tree, 
The  Chapel   Oak  of  Allonville ;    good  Angel, 

show  it  me  I " 

On  wings,   from  broad  and  stcdfast  poise  let 

loose  by  this  reply. 
For  Allonville,  o'er  down  and  dale,  away  then 

did  we  fly  ; 
O'er  town  and  tower   we  flew,   .and   fields   in 

May's  fresh  verdure  drest : 
The  wings  they  did  not  flag ;  the  Child,  though 

grave,  was  not  deprest. 

But  who  shall  show,  to  waking  sense,  the  gleam 

of  light  that  broke 
Forth  from  his  eyes,  \^hcn  first  the  Boy  looked 

down  on  tnat  huge  oak, 
For  length  of  days  so  much  revered,  so  famous 

where  it  stands 
For    twofold    hallowing — Nature's    care,   and 

work  of  human  hands? 

Strong  as  an  Eagle  with  my  charge  I  glided 

round  and  round 
The  wide-spread   bouphs,   for  view  of   door, 

window,  and  stair  that  wound 
Gracefully  up  the  gnarled  trunk  ;  nor  left  we 

unsurveyed 
The   pointed   steeple   peering   forth   from    the 

centre  of  the  shade. 

I  lighted — opened  with  soft  touch  the  chapel's 

iron  door. 
Past  softly,  leading  in  the   Boy;  and,  while 

from  roof  to  floor 
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From  floor  to  roof  all  round  his  eyes  the  Child 

with  wonder  cast. 
Pleasure  on  pleasure  crowded  in,  each  livelier 

than  the  last. 

For,  deftly  framed  within  the  trunk,  the  sanc- 
tuary showed. 

By  light  of  lamp  and  precious  stones,  that  glim- 
mered here,  there  glowed, 

Shrine,  Altar,  Image,  O^ings  hung  in  sign  of 
gratitude  ; 

Sight  that  inspired  accordant  thoughts;  and 
speech  I  thus  renewed : 

"  Hither  the  Afflicted  come,  as  thou  hast  heard 

thy  Mother  say. 
And,  kneeling,  supphcation  make  to  our  Lady 

de  la  Paix  ; 
What  mournful  sighs  have  here  been  heard, 

and,  when  the  voice  was  stopt 
By  sudden  pangs,   what  bitter  tears  have  on 

this  pavement  dropt  I 

"Poor  Shepherd  of  the  naked  Down,  a  fa- 
voured lot  is  thine, 

Far  happier  lot,  dear  Boy,  than  brings  full 
many  to  this  shrine  ; 

From  body  pains  and  pains  of  soul  thou  needest 
no  release. 

Thy  hours  as  they  flow  en  are  spent,  if  not  in 
joy,  in  peace. 

"Then  offer  up  thy  heart  to  God  in  thankfulness 

and  praise, 
Give  to  Him  prayers,  and  many  thoughts,  in 

thy  most  busy  days  ; 
And  in  His  sight  the  fragile  Cross,  on  thy  small 

hut,  wiu  be 
Holy  as  that  which  long  hath  crowned  the 

Chapel  of  this  Tree  ; 

*'  Holy  as  that  far  seen  which  crowns  the  sump- 
tuous Church  in  Rome 

Where  thousands  meet  to  worship  God  under  a 
mighty  Dome ; 

He  sees  the  bending  multitude,  he  hears  the 
choral  rites, 

Yet  not  the  less,  in  children's  hymns  and  lonely 
prayer,  delights. 

"  God  for  his  service  needeth  not  proud  work 

of  human  skill ; 
They  please  him  best  who  labour  most  to  do  in 

peace  his  will : 
So  let  us  strive  to  live,  and  to  our  Spirits  will 

be  given 
Such  wings  as,  when  our  Saviour  calls,  shall 

bear  us  up  to  heaven." 

The  Boy  no  answer  made  by  words,  but,  so 

earnest  was  his  look. 
Sleep  fled,  and  with  it  fled  the  dream — recorded 

in  this  book. 
Lest  all  that  passed  should  melt  away  in  silence 

from  my  mind. 
As  visions  still  more  bright  have  done,  and  left 

no  trace  behind. 

But  oh  !  that  Country-man  of  thine,  whose  eye, 
loved  Child,  can  see 

A  pledge  of  endless  bliss  in  acts  of  early  piety. 

In  verse,  which  to  thy  ear  might  come,  would 
treat  this  simple  theme. 

Nor  leave  untold  our  happy  flight  in  that  ad- 
venturous dream. 


Alas  the  dream,  to  thee,  poor  Boy  1  to  thee 
from  whom  it  flowed. 

Was  nothing,  scarcely  can  be  aught,  yet  'twas 
bounteously  bestowed. 

If  I  may  dare  to  cherish  hope  that  gentle  eyes 
will  read 

Not  loth,  and  listening  Little-ones,  heart- 
touched,  their  fancies  feed. 


XX. 


THE  WESTMORELAND  GIRL. 

TO  MY  GRANOCHILDREK. 

PART  1. 

Sbbk  who  will  delight  in  fiible, 
I  shall  tell  you  truth.     A  Lamb 
Leapt  from  this  steep  bank  to  fuUow 
'Cross  the  brook  its  thoughtless  dam. 

Far  and  wide  on  hill  and  valley 
Rain  had  fallen,  unceasing  rain. 
And  the  bleating  mother's  Young-one 
Struggled  with  the  flood  in  vain  : 

But,  as  chanced,  a  Cottage-maiden 
(Ten  years  scarcely  had  ^e  told) 
Seeing,  plunsed  into  the  torrent. 
Clasped  the  Lamb  and  kept  her  hold. 

\Vhirled  adown  the  rocky  channel. 
Sinking,  rising,  on  they  go, 
Peace  and  rest,  as  seems,  before  them 
Only  in  the  lake  below. 

Oh  I  it  was  a  frightful  current 
Whose  fierce  wrath  the  Girl  had  braved ; 
Clap  your  hands  with  joy,  my  Hearers, 
Shout  in  triumph,  both  .ire  saved ; 

Saved  by  courage  that  with  danger 
Grew,  by  strength  the  gift  of  love. 
And  belike  a  guardian  angel 
Came  with  succour  from  above. 


PART  II. 


Now,  to  a  maturer  Audience,  ^ 
Let  me  speak  of  this  brave  Child 
Left  among  her  native  mountains 
With  wild  Nature  to  run  wild. 

So,  unwatched  by  love  maternal. 
Mother's  care  no  more  her  guide. 
Fared  this  little  bright-eyed  Orphan 
Even  while  at  her  uthers  side. 

Spare  your  blame, — remembrance  makes 

him 
Loth  to  rule  by  strict  command  ; 
Still  upon  his  cheek  are  living 
Touches  of  her  infant  hand. 

Dear  caresses  given  in  pity. 
Sympathy  that  soothed  his  grief, 
As  the  dying  mother  witnessed 
To  her  thankful  mind's  relief. 

Time  passed  on  ;  the  Child  was  happy, 
Like  a  Spirit  of  air  she  moved. 
Wayward,  yet  by  all  who  knew  her 
For  her  tender  heart  beloved. 

Scarcely  less  than  sacred  passions. 
Bred  in  house,  in  ^prove,  and  field. 
Link  her  with  the  mferior  creatures, 
Uige  her  powers  their  rights  to  shieild. 
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jd  the  fierce  Aiul  thar^r-Lu* 


LlKMPKtswIiile:- 
"  irdHhoi    - 


Hear  die  honelr  tnilhi  1  lelJ, 
She  in  CisiuDefe'B  oM  church-sleeple 
Tolled  thii  day  the  puiipg-tKU. 
Vei.  t]M  wild  Girl  oT  the  mouniaiiis 


Wunin 
She,  nil 


ff  solemn  ami  proli^und. 

,  by  her  hand,  in  wnow. 
One  who  loved  her  weLl- 
lis  t[Hrit  wai  departed 
',  vsrrvx  ihe  vent  forth  ; 


Ei-a).api..u<t™ninB 


W«chf.iI«aw1«tlinBe.i(le, 
Consuni  u  a  KuHni  lark, 
Should  the  eounlry  need  a  hemine, 

Leare  that  Ihoughl '.  nnd  here  be  ullercJ 


'^^•n 
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A  pnBuble  UK ;  tome  gtma 

Aiul  Uw/  were'butlerilict  lo  » 
Ldhk  ai  Ihc  ftummer  luted  :  ft 
PcicWon  Ihc  rwchcad  ofaj 


Why  (an  ht  tarry  j™iAj-f— In  our  church-yiud 

Tombilone  nor  name-orlT  Ihe  liirfwe  Iread 
And  a  few  natural  gmya." 

To  Jane.  li«  wife, 
Thui  ipsikc  the  homely  Prietl  of  Ennenlale. 

Upon  Ihe  lone  Kone-ieat  beneath  the  eavei 
Ofhi)  old  couap,—ai  it  chanced,  thai  day. 
Enqiloyed  in  winu  '         -      -' 

Whil^    froin  Ihe 

Ha  reffthe  ipindle 


wui    canLl    toothed    WJth 
el  was  lunuDg.    Townrda 


I  Chapel  stood  alone, 
areHngDrnunsvwan, 
wentby,  Uie  PriCAlhadKni 
.fwondeicuidiitlut, 
beside  the  inow-while  ridge 


While  half  an  faoui 
Many  a  lone  look 

Of  carded  wool  wli 


That  from  hii  cottar  10  the  church-yard  led. 
'Xha  Stranger,  whom  he  saw  still  bn^ering  then 
A  Shepherd-lad ;  who  ere  his  sivteenth  year 


Lenphenini-inKisibly  iu 
Of°liKsonie  indofe^e,'* 


And  shepherds  clad  in  the  same  coti 


WhkhhehUmelfhadi 


AcQuirtd 

The  life  he  b 


inifold,  with  some  small  wcall 
affic  'mid  the  Indian  liJei, 


then :  both  for 
U[  many  darlinr  plea>ur«  and  the  1 
Which  ta  an  onTf  biolh' 
In  all  his  hardships,  sinr 
When,  whether  it  blew  I 
Were  Wother-ihepherdi 


e  that  happy  tii 


Lppioached  his  home,  his 


When  Leonard 

Failed  in  him  ;  I „  ..  .    ,.  .. 

Tidings  of  one  so  long  and  dearly  loved. 

That,  ashekaewin  what  particular  spot 
Hi]  family  were  laid,  he  (hence  miiihtlcam 
If  still  his  Brother  lived,  or  to  Ihe  file 
Another  grave  was  added  -He  had  found 
Another  grave, -near  which  a  full  half-hour 

That  he  faegan  10  doubt;  and  even  to  hope 
nat  hflhadsaea  this  heap  of  turf  bcibn,— 
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That  it  was  not  another  grave  ;  but  one 
He  had  forgotten.    He  had  lost  his  path, 
As  up  the  vale,  that  afternoon,  he  walked 
l*hrough  fields  which  once  had  been  well  known 

to  him : 
And  oh  what  joy  this  recollection  now 
Sent  to  his  heart !  he  lifted  up  his  eyes. 
And,  looking  round,  imagined  that  he  saw 
Strange  alteration  wrought  on  every  side 
Among  the  woods  and  fields,  and  that  the  rocks 
And  everlasting  hills  themselves  were  changed. 

By  this  the  Priest,  who  down  the  field  had 

come, 
Unseen  by  Leonard,  at  the  church-yard  gate 
Stopped  short, — and  thence,  at  leisure,  limb  by 

limb 
Perused  him  with  a  gay  complacency. 
Ay,  thought  the  Vicar,  smiling  to  himself, 
'TIS  one  of  those  who  needs  must  leave  the  path 
Of  the  world's  btisincss  to  go  wild  alone : 
His  arms  have  a  perpetual  noliday  ; 
The  happy  man  will  creep  about  the  fields 
Following  his  fancies  by  the  hour,  to  bring 
Tears  down  his  cheek,  or  solitary  smiles 
Into  his  face,  until  the  setting  sun 
Write  fool  upon  his  forehead.  — Planted  thus 
Beneath  a  shed  that  over-arched  the  gate 
Oflhis  rude  church-yard,  till  the  stars  appeared 
The  good  Man  might  have  communed  with  him- 
self. 
But  that  the  Stranger,  who  had  left  the  grave. 
Approached  ;  he  recognised  the  Priest  at  once. 
And,  after  greetings  interchanged,  and  given 
By  Leonard  to  the  Vicar  as  to  one 
Unknown  to  him,  this  dialogue  ensued. 
Leonard,  You  live,  Sir,  in  these  dales,  a  quiet 

life : 
Your  years  make  up  one  peaceful  family  ; 
And  who  would  grieve  and  fret,  if,  welcome  come 
And  welcome  gone,  they  are  so  like  each  other. 
They  cannot  be  remembered?  Scarce  a  funeral 
Comes  to  this  church-yard  once  in  eighteen 

months ; 
And  yet,  some  changes  must  take  place  among 

you : 
And  you.  who  dwell  here,  even  among  these 

rocks. 
Can  trace  the  finger  of  mortality, 
And  sec,  that  with  our  threescore  years  and  ten 

We  are  not  all  that  perish. 1  remember, 

(For  many  years  ago  I  passed  this  road) 
There  was  a  foot-way  all  along  the  fields 
By  the  brook-side — 'tis  gone— and  that  dark 

cleft  I 
To  me  it  docs  not  seem  to  wear  the  face 
Which  then  it  had ! 

Priest.  Nay,  Sir,  for  aught  I  know, 

That  chasm  is  much  the  same — 
Leonard,  But,  surely,  yonder — 

Priest.  Ay,  there,  mdeed,  your  memory  is  a 

friend 
That  docs  not  play  you  false. — On  that  tall  pike 
(It  is  the  loneliest  pTace  of  all  these  hills) 
There  were  two  springs  which  bubbled  side  by 

side. 
As  if  they  had  been  made  that  they  might  be 
Companions  for  each  other :  the  huge  crag 
Was  rent  with  lightning^— one  hath  disappeared; 
The  other,  left  behind,  is  flowing  still. 
For  accidents  and  changes  such  as  these 


We  want  not  store  of  them  ;— a  watcr-spout 
Will  bring  down  half  a  mountain  ;  what  a  feast 
For  folks  that  wander  up  and  down  like  you. 
To  see  an  acre's  breadth  of  that  wide  clin 
One  roaring  cataract !  a  sharp  May-storm 
Will  come  with  loads  of  January  snow. 
And  in  one  night  send  twenty  score  of^ sheep 
To  feed  the  ravens  ;  or  a  shepherd  dies 
By  some  untoward  death  among  the  rocks : 
The  ice  breaks  up  and  sweeps  away  a  bridge; 
A  wood  is  felled  :— and  then  for  our  own  homes ! 
A  child  is  bom  or  christened,  a  field  ploughed, 
A  daughter  sent  to  service,  a  web  spun. 
The  old  housc<lock  is  decked  with  a  new  face; 
And  hence,  so  far  from  wanting  facts  or  dates 
To  chronicle  the  lime,  we  all  have  here 
A  pair  of  diaries — one  serving.  Sir, 
For  the  whole  dale,  and  one  for  each  fire-side^ 
Yours  was  a  stranger's  judgment:  for  historians. 
Commend  me  to  these  valleys  ! 

Leonard.  Yet  your  Church-yard 

Seems,  if  such  freedom  may  be  used  with  you. 
To  say  that  you  arc  heedless  of  the  past : 
An  orphan  could  not  find  his  mother's  grave : 
Here's  neither  hr;ad  nor  foot-stone,plate  of  brass, 
Cross-bonesnor  skull,  — type  of  our  earthly  state 
Norcmblem  of  our  hopes:  the  dead  man's  home 
Is  but  a  fellow  to  that  pasture-field. 

Priest.  Why,  there,  Sir,  is  a  thought  that's 
new  to  me ! 
The  stone-cuttcrs.'tis  tnic,  might  beg  their  bread 
If  every  English  church-yard  were  like  ours; 
Vet  your  conclusion  wanders  from  the  truth: 
We  nave  no  need  of  names  and  epitaphs  ; 
We  talk  about  the  dead  by  our  fire-sides. 
And  then,  for  our  immortal  part  1  tve  want 
No  symbols.  Sir,  to  tell  us  that  plain  tale : 
The  thought  of  death  sits  easy  on  the  man 
Who  has  been  born  and  dies  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

Leonard.  Your  Dalesmen,  then,  do  in  each 
other's  thoughts 
Possess  a  kind  of  second  life  :  no  doubt 
You,  Sir,  couM  help  me  to  the  history 
Of  half  these  graves? 

Priest.  For  eight-score  winters  past. 

With  what  I've  witnessed,  and  with  what  I'vo 

heard, 
Perhaps  I  might ;  and,  on  a  winter-evening. 
If  you  were  seated  at  my  chimney's  nook, 
By  turning  o'er  these  hillocks  one  by  one. 
We  two  could  travel.   Sir,  through  a  strange 

round  ; 
Yet  all  in  the  broad  highway  of  the  world. 
Now  there's  a  grave— your  foot  is  half  upon 

it,— 
It  looks  just  like  the  rest ;  and  yet  that  man 
Died  broken-hearted. 

Leonard.  'Tis  a  common  case. 

We'll  take  another;  who  is  he  that  lies 
Beneath  yon  ridge,   the  last  of   those  three 

graves  ? 
It  toucncs  on  that  piece  of  native  rock 
Left  in  the  chu»rh-yard  wall. 

Priest.  That's  Walter  Ewbank. 

He  had  a*  white  a  head  and  fresh  a  cheek 
As  ever  were  produced  by  youth  and  age 
Engendering  in  the  blood  of  hale  fourscore. 
Through  five  long  generations  had  the  heart 
Of  Walter's  forefathers  o'crflowed  the  bounds 
Of  their  inheritance,  that  single  cotUge — 
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You  see  it  yonder  I  and  those  few  green  fields. 
They  toiled  and  wrought,  and  still,  from  sire  to 

son. 
Each  struggled,  and  each  yielded  as  before 
A  httle — yet  a  little, — and  old  Walter, 
They  left  to  him  the  family  heart,  and  land 
With  other  burthens  than  the  crop  it  bore. 
Year  after  year  the  old  man  still  kept  up 
A  cheerful  mind, — and  buffeted  with  bond, 
Interest,  and  mortgages  ;  at  last  he  sank. 
And  went  into  his  grave  before  his  time. 
Poor  Walter  1  whether  it  was  care  that  spurred 

him 
God  only  knows,  but  to  the  very  last 
He  had  the  lightest  foot  in  Enncrdale : 
His  pace  was  never  that  of  an  old  man : 
I  almost  sec  him  tripping  down  the  path 
With  his  two  grandsons  after  him  : — but  you. 
Unless  our  Landlord  be  your  host  to-nignt. 
Have  far  to  travel,— and  on  these  rough  paths 
Even  in  the  longest  day  of  midsummer — 
Leonard.  But  those  two  Orphans  I 
Priest.  Orphans  !— Such  they  were — 

Yet  not  while  Walter  lived  : — for,  though  their 

parents 
I^y  buried  side  by  side  as  now  they  lie. 
The  old  man  was  a  father  to  the  boys. 
Two  fathers  in  one  father :  and  if  tears. 
Shed  when  he  talked  of  them  where  they  were 

not. 
And  hauntlncs  from  the  infirmity  of  love. 
Are  aught  otwhat  makes  up  a  mother's  heart. 
This  old  Man,  in  the  day  of  his  old  age, 
Was  half  a  mother  to  them.— If  you  weep,  Sir, 
To  hear  a  stranger  talking  about  strangers, 
Heaven  bless  you  when  you  are  among  your 

kindred  I 
Ay — you  may  turn  that  way — it  is  a  grave 
Which  will  bear  looking  at. 

Leonard.  These  boys— I  hope 

They  loved  this  good  old  Man?— 

Priest,  They  did— and  truly : 

But  that  was  what  we  almost  overlooked, 
They  were  such  darlings  of  each  other.     Yes, 
Though  from  the  cradle  they  had  lived  with 

Walter, 
The  only  kinsman  near  them,  and  though  he 
Inclined  to  both  by  reason  of  his  age. 
With  a  more  fond,  familiar  tenderness  ; 
They^  notwithstanding,  had  much  love  to  spare. 
And  It  all  went  into  each  other's  hearts. 
Leonard,  the  elder  by  jtist  eighteen  months 
Was  two  years  taller :  'twas  a  joy  to  see. 
To  hear,  to  meet  them ! — From  their  house  the 

school 
Is  distant  three  short  miles,  and  in  the  time 
Of  storm  and  thaw,  when  every  water-course 
And  unbridged  stream,  such  as  you  may  have 

noticed 
Cros^ng  our  roads  at  every  hundred  steps, 
Was  swoln  into  a  noisy  rivulet. 
Would  Leonard  then,  when  elder  boys  remained 
At  home,  go  staggering  through  the  slippery 

fords. 
Bearing  his  brother  on  his  back.    I.  have  seen 

him. 
On  windy  days,  in  one  of  those  stray  brooks^ 
Ay,  more  than  once  I  have  seen  him,  mid-leg 

deep, 
Their  two  books  lying  both  on  a  dry  stone. 
Upon  the  hither  ude :  and  once  1  said, 


As  I  remember,  looking  round  these  rocks 
And  hills  on  which  we  all  of  us  were  bom. 
That  God  who  made  the  great  book  of  the  world 
Would  bless  such  piety — 
Leonard.  It  may  be  then^ 

Priest.  Never  did  worthier  lads  break  English 

bread  ; 
The  very  brightest  Sunday  Autumn  saw. 
With  all  its  mealy  clusters  of  ripe  nuts, 
Could  never  keep  those  boys  away  from  church, 
Or  tempt  them  to  an  hour  of  sabbath  breach. 
Leonard  and  James  I  I  warrant,  every  corner 
Among  these  rocks,  and  every  hollow  place 
That  venturous  foot  could  reach,  to  one  or  both 
Was  known  as  well  as  to  the  flowers  that  grow 

there. 
Like  roe-bucks  they  went  bounding  o'er  the 

hUU: 
They  played  like  two  young  ravens  on  the  crags: 
Then  they  could  write,  ay  and  speak  too,  as  well 
As  many  of  their  betters — and  for  Leonard  I 
'ITie  very  night  before  he  went  away. 
In  my  own  house  I  put  into  his  hand 
A  bible,  and  I'd  wager  house  and  field 
That,  if  he  be  alive,  he  has  it  yet. 
Leonard.  It  seems,  these  Brothers  have  not 

lived  to  be 
A  comfort  to  each  other— 

Pnest.  That  they  might 

Live  to  such  end  is  what  both  old  and  young 
In  this  our  valley  all  of  us  have  wished. 
And  what,  for  my  part,  I  have  often  prayed  : 
But  Leonard — 
Leonard.  Then  Tames  still  is  left  among  you  ! 
Priest.  'Tis  of  the  elder  brother  I  am  speak- 
ing: 
They  had  an  uncle  ; — he  was  at  that  time 
A  thriving  man,  and  trafficked  on  the  seas : 
And,  but  for  that  same  uncle,  to  this  hour 
Leonard  had  never  handled  rope  or  shroud  : 
For  the  boy  loved  the  life  which  we  lead  here ; 
And  though  of  unripe  yeai^  a  stripline  only. 
His  soul  was  knit  to  this  his  native  soil. 
But,  as  I  said,  old  Walter  was  too  weak 
To  stiive  with  such  a  torrent ;  when  he  died. 
The  estate  and  house  were  sold  ;  and  all  their 

sheep, 
A  pretty  flock,  and  which,  for  aught  I  know. 
Had  clothed  the  Ewbanks  for  a  thousand 

years: — 
Well — all  was  gone,  and  they  were  destitute. 
And  Leonard,  chiefly  for  his  Brother's  sake. 
Resolved  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  seas. 
Twelve  years  are  past  since  we  had  tidings  from 

him. 
If  there  were  one  among  us  who  had  heard 
That  Leonard  Ewbank  was  come  home  again. 
From  the  Great  Gavel,*  down  by  Leeza's  banks. 
And  down  the  Enna,  far  as  Egremont, 
The  day  would  be  a  joyous  festival ; 
And  those  two  bells  of  ours,  which  there  you 

SCfrj- 

Han^ng  in  the  open  air— but,  O  good  Sir ! 
This  IS  sad  talk — they'll  never  sound  for  him — 

*  The  Great  Gavel,  so  called,  I  imagine,  from 
Its  resemblance  to  the  gable  end  of  a  house,  is 
one  of  the  highest  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains. 

l*he  Leeza  is  a  river  which  Hows  into  the 
Lake  of  Eooerdale. 
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Living  or  dead. — When  last  we  heard  of  him, 
He  was  in  slavery  among  the  Moors 
Upon  the  Barbary  coast. — *Twas  not  a  little 
That  would  brin^  down  his  spirit ;  and  no  doubt. 
Before  it  ended  in  his  death,  the  Youth 
Was  sadly  crossed. — Poor  Leonard  !  when  we 

parted, 
He  took  mc  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  me, 
If  e'er  he  should  grow  rich,  he  would  return. 
To  live  in  pence  upon  his  father's  land. 
And  lay  his  bones  among  us. 

Leonard.  If  that  day 

Should  come,  *twould  needs  be  a  glad  day  for 

him  ; 
He  would  himself,  no  doubt,  be  happy  then 
As  any  that  should  meet  him — 

Priest.  Happy !  Sir— 

Leonard.  You  said  his  kindred  all  were  in 
their  graves. 
And  that  he  liad  one  Brother — 

Priest.  That  is  but 

A  fellow-tale  of  sorrow.     From  his  youth 
James,  though  not  sickly,  yet  was  delicate  ; 
And  I-«onard  being  always  by  his  side 
Had  done  so  many  offices  about  him, 
That,  though  he  was  not  of  a  timid  nature. 
Yet  still  the  spirit  of  a  mountain-boy 
In  him  was  somewhat  checked  ;  and,  when  his 

Brother 
Was  ^one  to  sea,  and  he  was  left  alone, 
The  little  colour  that  he  hatl  was  soon 
Stolen  from  his  cheek  ;  he  drooped,  and  pined, 
and  pined — 

Leonard.  But  these  are  all  the  graves  of  full- 
grown  men  1 

Priest.  Ay,  Sir,  that  passed  away :  we  took 
him  to  us ; 
He  was  the  child  of  all  the  d.ile — he  lived 
Three  months  with  one,  and  six  months  with 

another ; 
And  wanted  neither  food,  nor  clothes,  nor  love : 
And  many,  many  happy  days  were  his. 
But,  whether  blithe  or  sad,  'tis  my  belief 
His  absent  Brother  still  was  at  his  heart. 
And,  when  he  dwelt  beneath  our  roof,  we  found 
(A  practice  till  this  time  unknown  to  him) 
That  often,  rising  from  his  bed  at  night. 
He  in  his  sleep  would  walk  about,  and  sleeping 
He  sought    his    brother    Leonard. — You    arc 

^  moved ! 
Forgive  me,  Sir :  before  I  spoke  to  you, 
I  judged  you  most  unkindly. 

Leonard.  But  this  Youth, 

How  did  he  die  at  last  f 

Priest.  One  sweet  May-moming, 

(It  will  be  twelve  years  since  when  Spring  re- 
turns) 
He  had   gone  forth  among  the  new-dropped 

lanibs, 
With  two  or  three  companions,  whom  their 

course 
Of  occupation  led  from  height  to  height 
Under  a  cloudless  sun — till  he,  at  length. 
Through  weariness,  or,  haply,  to  indulge 
The  humour  of  the  moment,  lagged  behind. 
You  see  yon  precipice  : — it  wears  the  shape 
Of  a  vast  building^  made  of  many  crags ; 
And  in  the  midst  is  one  particular  rock 
That  rises  like  a  column  from  the  vale. 
Whence  by  our  shepherds  it  is  called    The 

PlLLAS. 


Upon  its  aery  summit  crowned  with  heath, 
I'he  loiterer,  not  unnoticed  by  his  comrades. 
Lay  stretched  at  ease  ;  but,  passing  by  the  place 
On  their  return,  they  found  that  he  was  gone. 
No  ill  was  feared  ;  till  one  of  them  by  chance 
Entering,  when  evening  was  far  spent,  the  house 
Which  at  that  time  was  James  s  home,  there 

learned 
That  nobody  had  seen  him  all  that  day  : 
The  rooming  came,  and  still  he  was  unheard 

of: 
The  neighbours  were  al.irmed,  and  to  the  brook 
Some  hastened :  some  ran  to  the  lake :  ere  noon 
They  found  him  at  the  foot  of  that  same  rock 
Dead,  and  with  mangled  limbs.    The  third  day 

after 
I  buried  him,  poor  Youth,  and  there  he  lies  I 
Leonard.  And  that  then  «  his  grave ! — Be- 
fore his  death 
You  say  that  he  s.iw  many  happy  years? 
/'r;>j/.  Ay,  thathe  did — 
Leonard.  And  all  went  well  with  him? — 

Priest.  If  he  had  one,  the  youth  had  twenty 

homes. 
Leonard.   And  you  believe,  then,  that  his 

mind  was  e.xsy? — 
Priest.  Yes,  long  before  he  died,  he  found 
that  time 
Is  a  true  friend  to  sorrow  ;  and  unless 
His  thoughts  were  turned  on  Leonard's  luck- 
less fortune. 
He  talked  about  him  with  a  cheerful  love. 
Leonard.  He  coul  J  not  come  to  an  unhallowed 

end  ! 
Priest.  Nay,  God  forbid  !— You  recollect  I 
mentioned 
A  habit  which  disquietude  and  grief 
Had  brought  upon  him  ;  and  we  all  conjectured 
That,  as  the  day  was  w.irm,  he  had  lain  down 
On  the  soft  heath, — and,  waiting  for  his  com- 
rades. 
He  there  had  fallen  asleep  ;  that  in  his  sleep 
He  to  the  margin  of  the  precipice 
Had  walked,  and  from  the  summit  had  fallen 

headlong: 
And  so  no  doubt  he  perished.     When  the  Youth 
Fell,   in  his  hand  he  mus.t  have  grasp'd,  we 

think, 
His  shejihcrd's  staff;  for  on  that  Pillar  of  rock 
It  had   been  caught  midway;   and   there  for 

years 
It  hung  ;— and  mouldered  there. 

ITie  Priest  here  ended — 
The  Stranger  would  have  thanked  him,  but  he 

felt 
A  gushing  from  his  heart,  that  took  away 
The  power  of  speech.      Both  left  the  spot  in 

silence  ; 
And  Leonard,  when  they  reached  the  church- 
yard gate, 
As  the  Priest  lifted  up  the  latch,  turned  round,^ 
And,   looking  at    the    grave,   he  said,    "  My 

Brother !" 
The  Vicar  did  not  hear  the  words :  and  now. 
He  pointed  towards  his   dwelling-place,    en- 
treating 
That  Leonard  would  partake  his  homely  fare  : 
The  other  thanked  him  with  an  earnest  voice ; 
But  added,  that,  the  evening  being  calm, 
He  would  pursue  his  journey.    So  they  parted. 
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It  was  not  long  ere  Leonard  reached  a  grove 
That  overhung  the  road:    he  there  stopped 

short. 
And,  sitting  down  beneath  the  trees,  reviewed 
All  wat  the  Priest  had  said  :  his  early  years 
Were  with  him :— his  long  absence,  cherished 

hopes. 
And  thoughts  which  had  been  his  an  hour  before, 
All  pressed  on  him  with  such  a  weight  that  now 
This  vale,  where  he  had  been  so  luippy,  seemed 
A  place  in  which  he  could  not  bear  to  live : 
So  he  relinquished  all  his  purposes. 
He  travelled  back  to  Egremont :  and  thence. 
That  night,  he  wrote  a  Tetter  to  the  Priest, 
Remindmg  him  of  what  had  passed  between 

them ; 
And  adding,  with  a  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
That  it  was  from  the  weakness  of  his  heart 
He^  had  not  dared  to  tell  him  who  he  was. 
This  done,  he  went  on  shipboard,  and  is  now 
A  Seaman,  a  grey>headed  Mariner. 
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II. 
ARTEGAL  AND  ELIDURE. 

(SEB  THB  CHRONICLB  OP  CROPFKEV   OP   MON- 
MOUTH AND  Milton's  history  of  England.) 

WHBRBbe  the  temples  which,  in  Britain's  Isle, 
For  his  paternal  Gods,  the  Trojan  raised  ? 
Gone  like  a  morning  dream,  or  like  a  pile 
Of  clouds  that  in  cerulean  ether  blazed ! 
Ere  Julius  landed  on  her  whitc-clificd  shore. 

They  sank,  delivered  o'er 
To  fatal  dissolution  ;  and,  I  ween, 
No  vestige  then  was  left  that  such  had  ever  been. 

Nathless,  a  British  record  ^ong  concealed 
In  old  Armorica,  whose  secret  springs 
No  Gothic  conqueror  ever  drank)  revealed 
The  marvellous  current  of  forgotten  things ; 
How  Brutus  came,  by  oracles  impelled, 

And  Albion's  giants  quelled, 
A  brood  whom  no  civility  could  melt, 
**  Who  never  tasted  grace,  and  goodness  ne'er 

had  felt" 

By  brave  Corineus  aided,  he  subdued, 
And  rooted  out  the  intolerable  kind  ; 
And  this  too-long-polluted  land  imbued 
With  goodly  arts  and  usages  refined  ; 
Whence  golden  harvests,  cities,  warlike  towers. 

And  pleasure's  sumptuous  bowers  : 
Whence  all  the  fixed  delights  of  house  and  home. 
Friendships  that  will  not  break,  and  love  that 

cannot  roam. 

O,  happy  Britain  !  region  all  too  fair 
For  self-deJighting  fancy  to  endure 
That  silence  only  should  inhabit  there. 
Wild  beasts,  or  uncouth  savages  impure  ! 
But,  intermingled  with  the  generous  seed, 

Grew  many  a  poisonous  weed  ; 
Thus  fares  it  still  with  all  that  takes  its  birth 
From  human  care,  or  grows  upon  the  breast  of 

earth. 

Hence,  and  how  soon  !  that  war  of  vengeance 

waged 
By  Guendolen  against  her  faithless  lord  ; 
TUl  she,  in  jealous  fury  imassuaged 
Had  slsun  his  paramour  with  rutnless  sword : 
Then,  into  Severn  hideously  defiled. 


She  flung  her  blameless  child, 
Sabrina,— vowing  that  the  stream  should  bear 
That  name  through  every  age,  her  hatred  to 

declare. 

So  speaks  the  Chronicle,  and  tells  of  Lear 
By  hLs  ungrateful  daughters  turned  adrift 
Ye  lightnmgs,  bear  his  voice! — they  cannot 

near. 
Nor  can  the  winds  restore  his  simple  gtf^ 
But  One  there  is,  a  Child  of  nature  meek. 

Who  comes  her  Sire  to  seek  ; 
And  he,  recovering  sense,  upon  her  breast 
Le;ui8  smilingly,  and  sinks  into  a  perfect  rest. 

There  too  we  read  of  Spenser's  fairy  themes. 
And  those  that  Milton  loved  in  youthful  years ; 
The  sage  enchanter  Merlin's  subtle  schemes ; 
The  feats  of  Arthur  and  his  knightly  peers ; 
Of  Arthur, — who,  to  upper  light  restored, 

With  that  terrific  sword 
Which  yet  he  brandishes  for  future  war. 
Shall  lift  his  country's  fame  above  the  polar 

star  I 

What  wonder,  then,  if  in  such  ample  field 
Of  old  tradition,  one  particular  flower 
Doth  seemingly  in  vam  its  fragrance  yield. 
And  bloom  unnoticed  even  to  this  late  hour? 
Now,  gentle  Muses,  your  assistance  grant. 

While  I  this  flower  transplant 
Into  a  garden  stored  with  Poesy  ; 
Where  flowers  and  herbs  imite,  and  haply  some 

weeds  be, 
That,  wanting  not  wild  grace,  are  from  all  mis- 
chief free  1 

A  King  more  worthy  of  respect  and  love 
Than  wise  Gorbonian  ruled  not  in  his  day  ; 
And  grateful  Britain  prospered  far  above 
All  neighbouring  coimtries  through  his  righteous 

sway: 
He  poured  rewards  and  honours  on  the  good ; 

The  oppressor  he  withstood  ; 
And  while  he  served  the  Gods  with  reverence 

due 
Fields  smiled,  and  temples  rose,  and  towns  and 

cities  grew. 

He  died,  whom  Artegal  succeeds— his  son ; 

But  how  unworthy  of  that  sire  was  he  I 

A  hopeful  reign,  auspiciously  bcgim. 

Was  darkened  soon  by  foul  miqmty. 

From  crime  to  crime  ne  mounted,  till  at  length 

The  nobles  leagtied  their  strength 
With  a  vexed  people,  and  the  tyrant  chased  ; 
And,  on  the   vacant    throne,   his    worthier 

brother  placed. 

From  realm  to  realm  the  humbled  Exile  went. 
Suppliant  for  aid  his  kingdom  to  regain  ; 
In  many  a  court,  and  many  a  warrior's  tent. 
He  ur^ed  his  persevering  suit  in  vain. 
Him,  m  whor«  wretched  heart  ambition  failed. 

Dire  poverty  assailed : 
And,  tired  with  slights  his  pride  no  more  could 

brook. 
He  towards  his  native  country  cast  a  longing 

look. 

Fair  blew  the  wished-for  wind— the  voyage 

sped ; 
He  lanaed  ;  and,  by  many  dangers  scared, 
"  Poorly  provided,  poorly  followed,*' 
To  Calaterium's  forest  he  repaired. 
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How  changed  from  him  who,  bora  to  highest 
place. 
Had  swayed  the  royal  mace, 
Flattered  and  feared,  despised  yet  deified, 
la  Troynovant,  his  seat  by  silver  Thames's  side  I 

From  that  wild  region  where  the  crownless  King 
Lay  in  concealment  with  his  scanty  train. 
Supporting  life  by  water  from  the  sprine, 
And  such  chance  food  as  outlaws  can  obtain. 
Unto  the  few  whom  he  esteems  his  friends 

A  messenger  he  sends  ; 
And  from  their  secret  loyalty  requires 
Shelter  and  daily  bread, — the  sum  of  his  desires. 

While  he  the  issue  waits,  at  early  mora 
Wandering  by  stealth  abr(»d,he  chanced  to  hear 
A  startling  outcry  made  by  hound  and  hora. 
Prom  which  the  tuskv  wild  boar  flies  in  fear ; 
And,  scouring  toward  him  o'er  the  grassy  plain. 

Behold  the  hunter  train  I 
He  bids  his  little  company  advance 
\^th  seeming  unconcern  and  steady  cotmte- 

nance. 

The  royal  Elidure,  who  leads  the  chase. 
Hath  checked  his  foaming  courser : — can  it  be  ! 
Methinks  that  I  should  recognise  that  face. 
Though  much  disguised  by  long  adversity  1 
He  gazed  rejoicing,  and  again  he  gazed. 

Confounded  and  amazed — 
*'  It  is  the  king,  my  brother  ! "  and,  by  sound 
Of  his  own  voice  confirmed,  he  leaps  upon  the 

ground. 

Long,  strict,  and  tender  was  the  embrace  he 

gave. 
Feebly  returned  by  daunted  Artepal  ;. 
Whose  natural  affection  doubts  enslave. 
And  apprehensions  dark  and  criminal 
Loth  to  restrain  the  moving  interview, 

The  attendant  lords  withdrew  ; 
And,  while  they  stood  upon  the  plain  apart. 
Thus  Elidure,  by  words,  relieved  his  straggling 

heart. 

"  By  heavenly  Powers  conducted,  we  have  met: 
— O  Brother  I  to  my  knowledge  lost  so  long. 
But  neither  lost  to  love,  nor  to  regret. 
Nor  to  my  wishes  lo«!t  ; — forgive  the  wrong, 
(Such  it  may  seem)  if  I  thy  crown  have  borne. 

Thy  royal  mantle  worn  : 
I  was  their  natural  guardian  ;  and  'tis  just 
That  now  I  should  restore  what  hath  been  held 

intrust" 

A  while  the  astonished  Artegal  stood  mute. 
Then  thus  exclaimed  :  "  To  mc,  of  titles  shorn. 
And  stripp|ed  of  power  I  me,  feeble,  destitute. 
To  me  a  kingdom !  spare  the  bitter  scorn  : 
If  justice  ruled  the  breast  of  foreign  kings, 

Then,  on  the  wide-spread  wings 
Of  war,  had  I  returaed  to  claim  my  right : 
This  wUl  I  here  avow,  not  dreading  thy  despite." 

**  I  do  not  blame  thee,**  Elidure  replied  ; 
"  But,  if  my  looks  did  with  my  words  agree, 
I  should  at  once  be  trasted,  not  defied. 
And  thou  from  all  disquietude  be  free. 
May  the  unsullied  Goddess  of  the  chase, 

Who  to  this  blessed  place 
At  this  blest  moment  led  me,  if  I  speak 
With  insincere  intent,  on  me  her  vengeance 

wreakl 


Were  this  same  spear,  which  in  my  hand  I 

grasp> 
The  British  sceptre,  here  would  I  to  thee 
The  symbol  yield  ;  and  would  undo  this  clasp, 
If  it  confineci  the  robe  of  sovereignty. 
Odious  to  me  the  pomp  of  regal  court. 

And  joyless  s)  Ivan  sport, 
While  thou  art  roving,  wretched  and  forlorn. 
Thy  couch  the  dewy  earth,  thy  roof  the  forest 

thora ! " 

Then  Artegal  thus  spake :  "  I  only  sought 
Within  this  realm  a  place  of  safe  retreat ; 
Beware  of  rousing  an  ambitious  thought ; 
Beware  of  kindling  hopes,  for  me  unmeet  I 
Thou  art  reputed  wise,  but  in  my  mind 

Art  pitiably  blind : 
Full  soon  this  generous  purpose  thou  n-ay*$t  roe, 
When  that  which  has  been  done  no  wishes  can 

undo. 

Who,  when  a  crown  is  fixed  upon  his  head. 
Would  balance  claim  with  claim,  and  right  with 

right? 
But  thou — I  know  not  how  inspired,  how  led — 
Wouldst  change  the  course  of  things  in  all  men's 

sight ! 
And  this  for  one  who  cannot  imitate 

Thy  virtue,  who  may  hate : 
For,  if,  by  such  strange  sacrifice  restored, 
He  reign,  thou  still  must  be  his  king  and  sove- 
reign lord  ; 

Lifted  in  magnanimity  above 
Aught  that  mjr  feeble  nature  could  perform. 
Or  even  conceive  ;  surpassing  me  in  love 
Far  as  in  power  the  eagle  doth  the  worm : 
I,  Brother  I  only  should  be  king  in  name, 

And  govern  to  my  shame  ; 
A  shadow  in  a  hated  land,  while  all 
Of  glad  or  willing  service  to  thy  share  would 

fall." 

"  Believe  it  not,"  said  Elidure  ;  "  respect 
Awaits  on  virtuous  life,  and  ever  most 
Attends  on  goodness  with  dominion  decked. 
Which  stands  the  univerival  empire's  boast ; 
This  can  thy  own  experience  testify : 

Nor  shall  thy  foes  deny 
That,  in  the  gracious  opening  of  thy  reign, 
Our  father's  spirit  seemed  m  thee  to  breathe 

again. 

And  what  if  o'er  that  bright  unbosoming 
Clouds  of  disgrace  and  envious  fortune  past  I 
Have  we  not  seen  the  glories  of  the  spring 
By  veil  of  noontide  darkness  overcast  ? 
The  frith  that  glittered  like  a  warrior's  shield. 

The  sky,  the  gay  green  field. 
Are  vanished  ;  gladness  ceases  in  the  groves. 
And  trepidation  strikes  the  blackened  moun- 

tam  coves. 

But  ^  that  ^loom  dissolved,  how  passing  clear 
Seems  the  wide  world,  far  brighter  than  before  I 
Even  so  thy  latent  worth  will  re-appear. 
Gladdening  the  people's  heart  from  shore  to 

shore; 
For  youthful  faults  ripe  virtues  shall  atone  ; 

Re -seated  on  thy  throne. 
Proof  shalt  thou  furaisn  that  misfortune,  pain. 
And  sorrow,  have  confirmed  thy  native  right  to 

reign 
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But,  not  to  overlook  what  thou  may'st  know. 
Thy  enemies  arc  neither  weak  nor  few  : 
And  circumspect  must  be  our  course,  and  slow. 
Or  from  my  purpose  ruin  may  ensue. 
Dismiss  thy  followers ;— let  them  calmly  wait 

Such  change  in  thy  estate 
As  I  already  have  in  thought  devised  ; 
And  which,  with  caution  due,  may  soon'  be 

realised." 

The  Story  tells  what  courses  were  pursued. 
Until  king  Elidure,  with  full  consent 
Of  all  his  peers,  before  the  multitude. 
Rose, — and,  to  consummate  this  just  intent. 
Did  place  upon  his  brother's  head  the  crown. 

Relinquished  by  his  own  ; 
Then  to  his  people  cried,  "  Receive  your  lord, 
Gorbonian's  first-bom  son,  your  rightful  king 

restored!" 

The  people  answered  with  a  loud  acclaim : 
Yet  more  ;— heart-smitten  by  the  heroic  deed, 
The  reinstated  Artegal  became 
Earth's  noblest  penitent :  from  bondage  freed 
Of  vice— thenceforth  unable  to  subvert 

Or  shake  his  high  desert. 
Long  did  he  reign  ;  and,  when  he  died,  the  tear 
Of  universal  grief  bedewed  his  honoured  bier. 

Thus  was  a  Brother  by  a  Brother  saved  : 
With  whom  a  crown  (temptation  that  hath  set 
Discord  in  hearts  of  men  till  they  have  braved 
Their  nearest  km  with  deadly  purpose  met) 
'Gainst  duty  weighed,  and  faithful  love,  did  seem 

A  thing  of  no  esteem  ; 
And  from  this  triumph  of  affection  pure. 
He  bore  the  lasting  name  of  "  pious  Elidure ! " 
1815. 

III. 
TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 

I've  watch'd  you  now  a  full  half-hour. 
Self-poised  upon  that  yellow  flower  : 
And,  little  Butterfly  !  indeed 
I  know  not  if  you  sleep  or  feed. 
How  motionless  ! — not  frozen  seas 
More  motionless  !  and  then 
What  joy  awaits  you,  when  the  breeze 
Hath  found  you  out  among  the  trees. 
And  calls  you  forth  again  t 

This  plot  of  orchard-ground  is  ours  ; 
My  trees  they  are,  my  Sister's  flowers  , 
Here  rest  your  wings  when  they  are  weary ; 
Here  lodge  as  in  a  sanctuary  I 
Come  often  to  us,  fear  no  wrong  ; 
Sit  near  us  on  the  bough  I 
We'll  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song, 
And  summer  days,  when  we  were  young ; 
Sweet  childish  days,  that  wefe  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now. 
180X. 


IV. 

A   FAREWELL, 

Farewell,    thou   little    Nook   of  mountain- 
ground. 
Thou  rocky  comer  in  the  lowest  stair 
Of  that  matniificcnt  temple  which  doth  bound 
One  side  of  our  whole  vale  with  grandeur  rare  ; 
Sweet  garden-orchard,  eminently  fair, 
I'he  loveliest  spot  that  man  hath  ever  found, 


Farewell ! — we  leave  thee  to  Heaven's  peaceful 
care. 

Thee,  and  the  Cottage  which  thou  dost  sur- 
round. 

Our  boat  is  safely  anchored  by  the  shore. 
And  there  will  safely  nde  when  we  are  gone  ; 
The  flowering  shrubs  that  deck  our  humble  door 
Will  prosper,  though  untended  and  alone : 
Fields,  g(x>ds,  and  tar-off  chattels  we  have  none : 
These  narrow  bounds  contain  our  private  store 
Of  things  earth  makes,  and  sun  doth  shine  upon ; 
Here  are  they  in  our  sight  —we  have  no  more. 

Sunshine  and  shower  be  with  you,  bud  and  bell  1 
For  two  months  now  in  vain  we  shall  be  sought ; 
We  leave  you  here  rn  solitude  to  dwell 
With  these  our  latest  gifts  of  tender  thought ; 
lliou,  Uke  the  morning,  in  thy  saffron  coat. 
Bright  go  wan,  and  marsh-marigold,  farewell  I 
Whom  from  the  borders  of  the  Lake  we  brought. 
And  placed  together  near  our  rocky  Well. 

We  go  for  One  to  whom  ye  will  be  dear ; 
And  she  will  prize  this  Bower,  this  Indian  shed. 
Our  own  contrivance,  Building  without  peer ! 
—A  gentle  Maid,  whose  heart  is  lowly  bred, 
NVhose  pleasures  are  in  wild  fields  gathered. 
With  joyousness,  and  with  a  thoughtful  cheer, 
Willcome  to  you  ;  to  you  herself  will  wed  ; 
And  love  the  blessed  life  that  we  lead  here. 

Dear  Spot !  which  we  have  watched  with  ten- 
der heed. 
Bringing    thee    chosen    plants    and   blossoms 

blown 
Among  the  distant  mountains,  flower  and  weed. 
Which  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  as  thy  own, 
Making  all  kindness  registered  and  known 
Tliou  for  our  sakes,  though  Nature's  child  in- 
deed. 
Fair  in  thyself  and  beautiful  alone, 
Hast  taken  gifts  which  thou  dost  Uttle  need. 
And  O  most  constant,  yet  most  fickle  Place, 
That  hast  thy  wayward  moods,  as  thou  dost 

show 
To  them  who  look  not  dally  on  thy  face  ; 
Who,  being  loved,  in  love  no  bounds  dost  know. 
And  say'st,  when  we  forsake  thee,  *'  Let  them 

go  I" 
Thou  easy-hearted  Thing,  with  thy  wild  race 
Of  weeds  and  flowers,  till  we  retum  l>c  slow, 
And  travel  with  the  year  at  a  soft  pace. 
Help  us  to  tell  Her  tales  of  years  eone  by. 
And  this  sweet  spring,  the  best  beloved  and 

best: 
Joy  will  be  flown  in  its  mortality ; 
Something  must  stay  to  tell  us  of  the  rest 
Here,  thronged  with  primroses,  the  steep  rock's 

breast 
Glittered  at  evening  like  a  starry  sky  ; 
And  in  this  bush  our  sparrow  built  her  nest. 
Of  which  I  sang  one  song  that  will  not  die. 

O  happy  Garden  1  whose  seclusion  deep 
Hath  been  so  friendly  to  industrious  hours ; 
And  to  soft  slumbers,  that  did  gently  steep 
Our   spirits,    carrying    with  them  dreams  of 

flowers. 
And  wild  notes  warbled  among  leafy  bowers  ; 
Two  burning  months  let  summer  overleap. 
And,  coming  back  with  Her  who  will  be  ours, 
Into  thy  bosom  we  again  shall  creep. 
180a. 
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V. 

STANZAS. 

WRITTEN  IN  MY  POCKKT-COPY  OF  THOMSON'S 
CASTLK  OK  INDOLENCE. 

Within  our  happy  Castle  there  dwelt  One 
Whom  without  Dume  I  may  not  overlook  ; 
For  never  sun  on  living  creature  shone 
Who  more  devout  enjoyment  with  us  took : 
Here  on  his  hours  he  hung  as  on  a  book. 
On  his  own  time  here  wotild  he  float  away, 
As  doth  a  fly  upon  a  summer  brook  ; 
But  go  to-morrow,  or  belike  to-day, 
Seek  for  him,  —he  is  fled ;  and  whither  none 
can  say. 

Thus  oflen  would  he  leave  our  peaceful  home, 
And  find  elsewhere  his  business  or  delight ; 
Out  of  our  Valley's  limits  did  he  roam : 
Full  many  a  time,  upon  a  stormy  night. 
His  voice  came  to  us  from  the  neighbouring 

height: 
Oft  could  we  sec  him  driving  full  in  view 
At  mid-day  when  the  sun  was  shining  bright ; 
What  ill  was  on  him,  what  he  had  to  do, 
A  mighty  wonder  bred  among  our  quiet  crew. 

Ah  !  piteous  sight  it  was  to  see  this  Man 
When  he  came  back  to  us,  a  withered  flower, — 
Or  like  a  sinful  creature,  pale  and  wan. 
Doivn  would  he  sit ;  and  without  strength  or 

power 
Look  at  the  common  grass  from  hour  to  hour  : 
And  oftentimes,  how  long  I  fear  to  say, 
Where  apple-trees  in  blossom  m.ndc  a  bower. 
Retired  m  that  sunshiny  shade  he  lay  ; 
And,  like  a  naked  Indian,  slept  himself  away. 

Great  wonder  to  our  gentle  tribe  it  was 
Whenever  from  our  Valley  he  withdrew  ; 
For  happier  soul  no  living  creature  h.as 
Than  he  had,  being  here  the  long  day  through. 
Some  thought  he  was  a  lover,  and  did  woo  : 
Some  thought  far  worse  of  him,  and  judged  him 

wrong ; 
But  verse  was  what  he  had  been  wedded  to  ; 
And  his  own  mind  did  like  a  tempest  strong 
Come  to  him  thus,  and  drove  the  weary  Wight 

along. 

With  him  there  often  walked  in  friendly  guise. 
Or  lay  upon  the  moss  by  brook  or  tree, 
A  noticeable  Man  with  large  grey  eyes, 
And  a  pale  face  that  seemed  undoubtedly 
As  if  a  blooming  face  it  ought  to  be  ; 
Heavy  his  low-hung  lip  did  oft  appear, 
Deprest  by  weight  of  musing  Phantasy  : 
Profound  his  forehead  was,  thoueh  not  severe  ; 
Yet  some  did  think  that  he  had  little  business 
here: 

Sweet  heaven  forefend  !  his  was  a  lawful  right ; 
Noisy  he  was,  and  gamesome  as  a  boy  : 
HLs  limbs  would  toss  about  him  with  delight, 
Like  branches  when  strong  winds  the  trees 

annoy.  ^ 
Nor  lacked  his  calmer  hours  device  or  toy 
To  banish  listlessness  and  irksome  care  ; 
He  would  have  taught  you  how  you    might 

employ 
Yourself;  and  many  did  to  him  repair, — 
And  csrtes  not  in  vain ;  bo  had  inveations  rare. 


Expedients,  too,  of  simplest  sort  he  tried  : 
Long  blades  of  grass,  plucked  round  him  as  he 

Made,  to  his  ear  attentively  applied, 
A  pipe  on  which  the  wind  would  deftly  play ; 
Glasses  he  had,  that  little  things  display. 
The  beetle  panoplied  in  gems  and  gold, 
A  mailed  angel  on  a  batilc-day  ; 
The  mysteries  that  cups  of  flowers  enfold, 
And  all  the  gorgeous  sights  which  iaines  do 
behold. 

He  would  entice  that  other  Man  to  hear 

His  music,  and  to  view  his  imagery  : 

And,  sooth,  these  two  were  each  to  the  other 

dear : 
No  livelier  love  in  such  a  place  could  be : 
There  did  they  dwell— from  earthly  labour  free, 
As  happy  spirits  as  were  ever  seen  ; 
If  but  a  bird,  to  keep  them  company. 
Or  butterfly  sate  down,  they  were,  I  ween. 
As  pleased  as  if  the  same  had  been  a  Maiden- 
queen. 
x8oa.  

VI. 

LOUISA. 

AFTER  ACCOMPANYING  HER  ON  A  MOUNTAIN 

EXCl'ltiilON. 

I  MET  Louisa  in  the  shade. 

And,  having  seen  that  lovely  Maid, 

Why  should  1  fear  to  say 

That,  nymph-like,  she  is  fleet  and  strong. 

And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along 

Like  rivulets  in  May  ? 

She  loves  her  fire,  her  cottage  home  ; 
Yet  o'er  the  moorland  will  she  roam 
In  weather  rough  and  bleak  ; 
And,  when  against  the  wind  she  strains, 
Oh  I  might  I  kiss  the  mountain  rains 
That  sparkle  on  her  cheek. 

Take  all  that's  mine  "  beneath  the  moon," 
If  I  with  her  but  half  a  noon 
May  sit  beneath  the  walls 
Of  some  old  c.^vc,  or  mossy  nook. 
When  up  she  winds  along  the  brook 
To  hunt  the  waterfalls. 
1805. 


VII. 

Strange  fits  of  passion  have  I  known : 

And  I  will  dare  to  tell, 

But  in  the  Lover's  car  alone, 

What  once  to  mc  befel. 

When  she  I  loved  looked  every  day 
Fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way. 
Beneath  an  evening  moon. 

Upon  the  moon  I  fixed  my  eye. 

All  over  the  wide  lea  ; 

With  quickening  pace  my  horse  drew  nigh 

Those  paths  so  dear  to  me. 

And  now  we  reached  the  orchard-plot ; 
And,  as  we  climbed  the  hill, 
The  sinking  moon  to  Lucv's  cot 
Came  near,  and  nearer  still. 

In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept. 
Kind  Nature's  gentlest  boon  I 
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And  all  the  while  my  eyes  I  kept 
On  the  descending  moon. 

My  horse  moved  on  ;  hoof  after  hoof 
He  raised,  and  never  stopped  : 
When  down  behind  the  cottage-roof. 
At  once,  the  bright  moon  dropped. 

What  fond  and  wayward  thoughts  will  slide 
Into  a  Lover's  head  ! 
"  O  mercy  I "  to  myself  I  cried, 
*'  If  Lucy  should  be  dead  1 " 
X799. 


VIII. 

Shs  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  spnngs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  love : 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eve  ! 
—Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 

The  difference  to  me  ! 
X790. 


IX. 

I  TRAVELLED  amonz  unknown  men. 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea  ; 
Nor,  England  I  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream  I 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time ;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire  ; 
And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed 
The  bowers  where  Lucy  played  : 

And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 
That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed. 


Ere  with  cold  beads  of  midnight  dew 

Had  mingled  tears  of  thine, 
I  grieved, fond  Youth!  that  thoushouldst  sue 

To  haughty  Geraldine. 

Immoveable  by  generous  sighs. 

She  glories  in  a  train 
Who  drag,  beneath  our  native  skies,  " 

An  oriental  chain. 

Pine  not  like  them  with  arms  across, 

Foreetting  in  thy  care 
How  the  fast-rooted  trees  can  toss 

Their  branches  in  mid  air. 

The  humblest  rivulet  will  take 

Its  own  wild  libt.-»»e<  : 
And,  eveiy  day,  the  ipmiisooed  lake 

Is  flowing  in  the  bre<ze. 


Then,  crouch  no  more  on  suppliant  knee, 

But  scorn  with  scorn  outbrave  ; 
A  Briton,  even  in  love,  should  be 
A  subject,  not  a  slave  1 
1826. 


XI. 


TO 


Look  at  the  fate  of  sununer  flowers, 

Which  blow  at  daybreak,  droop  ere  even-song  : 

And,  grieved  for  their  brief  date,  confess  tlut 

ours. 
Measured  by  what  we  are  and  ought  to  be, 
Measured  by  all  that,  trembling,  we  foresee. 
Is  not  so  long  1 

If  human  Life  do  pass  away. 
Perishing  yet  more  swiftly  than  the  flower, 
If  we  are  creatures  of  a  winter's  day  ; 
What  space  hath  Virgin's  beauty  to  disdose 
Her  sweets,  and  triumph  o'er  the  tveathing  rose? 
Not  even  an  hour  1 

The  deepest  grove  whose  foliage  hid 
The  happiest  lovers  Arcady  might  boast 
Could  not  the  entrance  of  this  thought  forbid  : 
O  be  thou  wise  as  they,  soul-gifted  Maid  ! 
Nor  rate  too  high  what  must  so  quickly  fade. 
So  soon  be  lost. 

Then  shall  love  teach  some  virtuous  Youth 
"To  draw,  out  of  the  object  of  his  eyes," 
The  while  on  thee  they  gaze  in  simple  truth. 
Hues  more  exalted,  **a  refined  Form." 
That  dreads  not  age,  nor  suffers  from  the  worm, 
And  never  dies. 
Z824. 


XII. 


THE   FORSAKEN. 

The  peace  which  others  seek  they  find  ; 
The  heaviest  storms  not  longest  last ; 
Heaven  grants  even  to  the  guiltiest  mind 
An  amnesty  for  what  is  past ; 
When  will  my  sentence  ue  reversed  ? 
I  only  pray  to  know  the  worst ; 
And  wish  as  if  my  heart  would  burst. 

0  weary  struggle  I  silent  years 
Tell  seemingly  no  doubtful  tale  ; 
And  yet  they  leave  it  short,  and  fears 
And  hopes  are  strong  and  will  prevail. 
My  calmest  faith  escapes  not  pain  ; 
And,  feeling  that  the  hope  is  vain, 

1  think  that  he  will  come  again. 

XIII. 

Tis  said,  that  some  have  died  for  love : 

And  here  and  there  a  church-yard  grave  is  found 

In  the  cold  north's  unhallowed  ground. 

Because  the  wretched  man  himself  had  sla 

His  love  was  such  a  grievous  pain. 

And  there  is  one  whom  I  five  years  have  known ; 

He  dwells  alone 

Upon  Helvellyn's  side : 

He  loved— the  pretty  Barbara  died  ; 

And  thus  he  makes  his  moan  : 

Three  years  had  Barbara  in  her  grave  been  laid 

When  thus  his  moan  he  made : 

"  Oh,  move,  thou  Cottage,  from  behind  that  oak! 
Or  let  the  aged  tree  uiNPOoted  lie, 
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That  in  some  other  way  yon  smoke 

May  mount  into  the  sky  1 

The  clouds  pass  on  ;  they  from  the  heavens  de- 
part : 

I  look — the  sky  is  empty  space  ; 

I  know  not  what  I  trace  ; 

But  when  I  cease  to  look,  my  hand  is  on  my 
heart. 

0 1  what  a  weight  is  in  these  shades !   Ye  leaves. 

That  murmur  once  so  dear,  when  will  it  cease  ? 

Your  sound  my  heart  of  rest  bereaves. 

It  robs  my  heart  of  peace. 

Thou  Thrush,  that  singcst  loud — and  loud  and 

free, 
Into  yon  row  of  willows  flit, 
Upon  that  alder  sit ; 
Or  sing  another  song,  or  choose  another  tree. 

Roll  back,  sweet  Rill !  back  to  thy  mountain- 
bounds, 

And  there  for  ever  be  thy  waters  chained  I 

For  thou  dost  haunt  the  air  with  sounds 

That  cannot  be  sustained  : 

If  still  beneath  that  pine-tree's  ragged  bough 

Headlong  yon  waterfall  must  come. 

Oh  let  it  then  be  dumb  I 

Be  anything,  sweet  Rill,  but  that  which  thou 
art  now. 

Thou  Eglantine,  so  bright  with  sunny  showers. 
Proud  as  a  rainbow  spanning  half  the  vale. 
Thou  one  fair  shrub,  oh  I  shed  thy  flowers. 
And  stir  not  in  the  gale. 
For  thus  to  .see  thee  nodding  in  the  air. 
To  see  thy  arch  thus  stretch  and  bend. 
Thus  rise  and  thus  descend, — 
Disturbs  me  till  the  sight  is  more  than  I  can 
bear." 

The  Man  who  makes  this  feverish  complaint 
Is  one  of  giant  stature,  who  could  dance 
Equipped  from  head  to  foot  in  iron  mail. 
Ah  gentle  Love  !  if  ever  thought  was  thine 
To  store  up  kindred  hours  for  me,  thy  face 
Turn  from  me,  gentle  I^ve  I  nor  let  me  walk 
Within  the  sound  of  Emma's  voice,  nor  know 
Such  happiness  as  I  have  known  tonday. 
iSoow 


XV. 


XIV. 


A  COMPLAINT. 

There  is  a  change — and  I  am  poor ; 
Your  love  hath  been,  nor  long  ago,' 
A  fountain  at  my  fond  heart's  door. 
Whose  only  busuiess  was  to  flow ; 
And  flow  it  did  ;  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  own  boimty,  or  my  need. 

What  happy  moments  did  I  count ! 
Blest  was  1  then  all  bliss  above  ! 
Now,  for  that  consecrated  fount 
Of  murmuring,  sparkling,  living  love. 
What  have  I  7  shall  I  dare  to  tell? 
A  comfortless  and  hidden  well. 

A  well  of  love — it  may  be  deep— 
I  trust  it  is, — and  never  dry  : 
What  matter  ?  if  the  waters  sleep 
In  silence  and  obscurity. 
— Such  change,  and  at  the  very  door 
Of  my  fond  heart,  hath  made  me  poor. 
x8o6. 


TO 


Let  other  bards  of  angels  sing, 

Brieht  suns  without  a  spot ; 
But  thou  art  no  such  perfect  thing  : 

Rejoice  that  thou  art  not  I 

Heed  not  tho'  none  should  call  thee  (air ; 

So,  Mary,  let  it  be 
If  nought  m  loveliness  compare 

With  what  thou  art  to  me. 

True  beauty  dwells  in  deep  retreats. 

Whose  veil  is  unremoved 
Till  heart  with  heart  in  concord  beats. 
And  the  lover  is  beloved. 
1 8x4. 


xvr. 

Yes  !  thou  art  fair,  yet  be  not  moved 

To  scorn  the  declaration, 
That  sometimes  I  in  thcc  have  loved 

My  fancy's  own  creation. 

Imagination  needs  must  stir  ; 

Dear  Maid,  this  truth  believe. 
Minds  that  have  nothing  to  confer 

Find  little  to  perceive. 

Bepleased  that  nature  made  thee  fit 
To  feed  my  heart's  devotion. 

By  laws  to  which  all  Forms  submit 
In  sky,  air,  earth,  and  ocean. 


XVII. 


How  rich  that  forehead's  calm  expanse  I 

How  bright  that  heaven-directed  glance  1 

— Waft  her  to  glory,  wingOd  Powers, 

Ere  sorrow  be  renewed. 

And  intercourse  with  mortal  hours 

Bring  back  a  humbler  mood  ! 

So  looked  Cecilia  when  she  drew 

An  Angel  from  his  station  ; 

So  looked  ;  not  ceasing  to  pursue 

Her  tuneful  adoration  I 

But  hand  and  voice  alike  are  still  ;^ 
No  sound  Afre  sweeps  away  the  will 
That  gave  it  birth  :  in  service  meek 
One  upright  arm  sustains  the  cheek, 
And  one  across  the  bosom  lies-^ 
That  rose,  and  now  forgets  to  rise. 
Subdued  by  breathless  harmonies 
Of  meditative  feeling ; 
Mute  strains  from  worlds  beyond  the  skies, 
Through  the  pure  light  of  female  eyes. 
Their  sanctity  revealing  ! 
X824. 


XVIII. 

What  heavenly  smiles  !  O  Lady  mine 
Through  my  very  heart  they  shine  ; 
And,  if  my  brow  gives  back  their  light. 
Do  thou  look  gladly  on  the  sight  :^ 
As  the  clear  Moon  with  modest  pride 

Beholds  her  own  bright  beams 
Reflected  from  the  mountain's  side 

And  from  the  headlong  streams. 

E 
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XIX. 


TO 


O  DBARBR  far  than  light  and  life  are  dear. 
Full  oft  our  human  foresight  I  deplore  ; 
Trembling,  through  myunworthiness,  with  fear 
That  friends,  by  death  disjoined,  may  meet  no 
more! 

Misgivings,  hard  to  vanquish  or  control, 
Mix  with  the  day,  and  cross  the  hour  of  rest ; 
While  all  the  future,  for  thy  purer  soul. 
With  "sober  certainties"  of  love  is  blest. 

That  sigh  of  thine,  not  meant  for  human  ear. 
Tells  that  these  words  thy  humbleness  offend  ; 
Yet  bear  me  up— else  faltering  in  the  rear 
Of  a  steep  march  :  support  me  to  the  end. 

Peace  settles  where  the  intellect  is  meeic. 
And  Love  is  dutiful  in  thought  and  deed  ; 
Through  Thee  communion  with  that  Love  I 

seek  : 
The  faith  Heaven  strengthens  where  fu  moulds 

the  Creed. 
X824. 


XX. 


LAMENT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

ON  THE  EVE  OF  A  NEW  YEAR. 

I. 

Smile  of  the  Moon  I— for  so  I  name 

That  silent  greeting  from  above ; 

A  gentle  flash  of  light  that  came 

From  her  whom  drooping  cnptives  love ; 

Or  art  thou  of  still  higher  birth  ? 

Thou  that  didst  part  the  clouds  of  earth, 

My  torpor  to  reprove  1 

11. 
Bright  boon  of  pitying  Heaven  ! — alas, 
I  may  not  trust  thy  placid  cheer ! 
Pondering  that  Time  to-night  will  pass 
The  threshold  of  another  year  : 
For  years  to  me  are  sad  and  dull ; 
My  very  moments  arc  too  full 
Of  hopelessness  and  fear. 

III. 
And  yet,  the  soul-awakening  gleam. 
That  struck  perchance  the  farthest  cone 
Of  Scotland's  rocky  wilds,  did  seem 
To  visit  mc,  and  me  alone  ; 
Me,  unapproached  by  any  friend. 
Save  those  who  to  my  sorrows  lend 
Tears  due  unto  their  own. 

IV. 

To-night  the  church-tower  bells  will  ring 
Through  these  wide  realms  a  festive  peal ; 
To  the  new  year  a  welcoming  ; 
A  tuneful  offering  for  the  weal 
Of  happy  millions  lulled  in  sleep  ; 
While  I  am  forced  to  watch  and  weep. 
By  wounds  that  may  not  heal. 

V. 

Bom  all  too  high,  by  wedlock  raised 
Still  higher-  to  be  cast  thus  low  1 
Would  that  mine  eyes  had  never  gazed 
On  aught  of  more  ambitious  show 
T*han  the  sweet  flowerets  of  the  fields  ! 
— It  is  my  royal  stale  that  yields 
This  bitterness  of  woe. 


VI. 

Yet  how  ?— for  I,  if  there  be  truth  • 
In  the  world's  voice,  was  passing  fair ; 
And  beauty,  for  confiding  youth, 
Those  shodcs  of  passion  can  prepare 
That  kill  the  bloom  before  its  time  ; 
And  blanch,  without  the  owner's  crime. 
The  most  resplendent  hair. 

vn. 
Unblest  distinction  1  showered  on  me 
To  bind  a  lingering  life  in  chains : 
All  that  could  quit  my  grasp,  or  flee. 
Is  gone  ;— but  not  the  subtle  stains 
Fixed  in  the  spirit ;  for  even  here 
Can  I  be  proud  that  jealous  fear 
Of  what  I  was  remains. 

VIJI. 

A  Woman  rules  my  prison's  key ; 
A  sister  Queen,  against  the  bent 
Of  law  and  holiest  sympathy. 
Detains  me,  doubtful  of  the  event : 
Great  God,  who  feel'st  for  my  distress, 
Mv  thoughts  are  all  that  I  possess, 
O  keep  them  innocent  1 

IX. 

Farewell  desire  of  human  aid, 
Which  abject  mortals  vainly  court . 
By  friends  deceived,  by  foes  betrayed. 
Of  fears  the  prey,  of  hopes  the  sport ; 
Nought  but  the  world-redeeming  Cross 
Is  able  to  supply  my  loss. 
My  burthen  to  support — 

X. 

Hark  !  the  death-note  of  the  year 
Sounded  by  the  castle-clock  I 
From  her  sunk  eyes  a  stagnant  tear 
Stole  forth,  unsettled  by  the  shock  ; 
But  oft  the  woods  renewed  their  green, 
Ere  the  tired  head  of  Scotland's  Queen 
Reposed  upon  the  block ! 
1817. 


XXI. 

THE  COMPLAINT 

OP  A  FORSAKEN  INDIAN  WOMAN. 

[When  a  Northern  Indian,  from  sickness,  is 
unable  to  continue  hisjoumey  with  his  com- 
panions, he  is  lefl  behind,  covered  over  with 
deer-skins,  and  is  supplied  with  water,  food, 
and  fuel,  if  the  situation  of  the  place  will 
afford  it.  He  is  informed  of  the  track  which 
his  companions  intend  to  pursue,  and  if  he 
be  unable  to  follow,  or  overtake  them,  he 
perishes  alone  in  the  desert ;  unless  he  should 
nave  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  some 
other  tribes  of  Indians.  The  females  are 
equallv,  or  still  more,  exposed  to  the  same  fate. 
See  that  very  interesting  work  "  Heame's 
Joumev  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Northern 
Ocean. '  In  the  high  northern  latitudes,  as 
the  same  writer  informs  us,  when  the  northern 
lights  vary  their  position  in  the  air,  they 
make  a  rustling  and  a  crackling  noise,  as 
alluded  to  in  the  following  poem.] 

I. 
Before  I  see  another  day. 
Oh  let  my  body  die  away  I 
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In  sleep  I  heard  the  northern  gleams ; 
Ths'starSy  they  were  among  my  dreams  , 
In  rustling  conflict  through  the  skies, 
I  heard,  I  saw  the  flashes  drive. 
And  yet  they  are  upon  my  eyes. 
And  yet  I  am  alive  ; 
Before  I  see  another  day. 
Oh  let  my  body  die  away! 

II. 
My  fire  is  dead  :  it  knew  no  pain  ; 
Yet  b  it  dead;  and  I  remain  : 
All  stiflf  with  ice  the  ashes  lie  ; 
And  they  are  dead,  and  I  will  die. 
When  I  was  well,  I  wished  to  live, 
For  clothes,  for  warmth,  for  food,  and  fire  ; 
But  they  to  me  no  joy  can  give, 
No  pleasure  now,  and  no  desire. 
Then  here  contented  willl  lie  ! 
Alone,  I  cannot  fear  to  die. 

III. 
Alas  1  ye  might  have  dragged  me  on 
Another  day,  a  single  one  ! 
Too  soon  I  yielded  to  despair ; 
Why  did  ye  listen  to  my  prayer? 
When  ye  were  gone  my  limbs  were  stronger; 
And  on,  how  grievously  I  rue 
That,  afterwards,  a  little  longer. 
My  friends,  I  did  not  follow  vou  ! 
For  strong  and  without  pain  1  lay. 
Dear  friends,  when  ye  were  gone  away. 

IV. 

My  Child !  they  gave  thee  to  another, 
A  woman  who  was  not  thy  mother. 
When  from  my  arms  my  liabe  they  took, 
On  me  how  strangely  did  he  look ! 
Through  his  whole  body  something  ran, 
A  most  strange  working  did  I  see  ; 
— As  if  he  strove  to  be  a  man, 
That  he  might  pull  the  sledge  fot  me  : 
And  then  he  stretched  his  arms,  how  wild  ! 
Oh  mercy  I  like  a  helpless  child. 

V. 

My  little  joy!  my  little  pride  ! 
In  two  days  more  I  must  have  died. 
Then  do  not  weep  and  grieve  for  me  ; 
1  feel  I  must  have  died  with  thee. 

0  wind,  that  o'er  my  head  art  flying 

The  way  my  friends  their  course  did  bend, 

1  should  not  feel  the  pain  of  dying. 
Could  I  with  thee  a  message  send  ; 
Too  soon,  my  friends,  ye  went  away ; 
For  I  had  many  things  to  say. 

VI. 

ni  follow  you  across  the  snow  ; 

Ye  travel  heavily  and  slow ; 

In  spite  of  all  my  weary  pain 

I'll  look  u^n  your  tents  again. 

— My  fire  is  dead,  and  snowy  white 

The  water  which  beside  it  stood  : 

The  wolf  has  come  to  me  to-night, 

And  he  has  stolen  away  my  food. 

For  ever  left  alone  am  I  ; 

Then  wherefore  should  I  fear  to  die  ? 

VII. 

Young  a.«i  I  am,  my  course  is  run, 
I  shall  not  see  another  sun  ; 
I  cannot  lift  my  liml»  to  know 
If  they  have  any  life  or  no. 
My  poor  forsaken  Child,  if  I 


For  once  could  have  thee  close  to  me. 
With  happy  heart  I  then  would  die. 
And  my  last  thought  would  happy  be  ; 
But  thou,  dear  Babe,  art  far  away, 
Nor  shall  I  see  another  day. 
1798. 

XXII. 

THE  LAST   OF  THE  FLOCK. 

I. 
In  distant  countries  have  I  been. 
And  yet  I  have  not  often  seen 
A  healthy  man,  a  man  full  grown. 
Weep  in  the  public  roads^  alone. 
But  such  a  one,  on  English  ground. 
And  in  the  broad  highway,  1  met ; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came. 
His  cheeks  with  tears  were  wet : 
Sturdy  he  seemed,  though  he  was  sad  ; 
And  in  his  arms  a  Lamb  he  had. 

II. 
He  saw  me,  and  he  turned  aside, 
As  if  he  wished  himself  to  hide  : 
And  with  his  coat  did  then  essay 
To  wipe  those  briny  tears  away. 
I  followed  him,  and  said,  "  My  friend. 
What  ails  you  ?  wherefore  weep  you  so  ?" 
— "  Shame  on  me,  Sir  !  this  lusty  Lamb, 
He  makes  my  tears  to  flow. 
To-day  I  fetched  him  from  the  rock  ; 
He  is  the  last  of  all  my  flock. 

III. 
When  I  was  young,  a  single  man, 
And  after  youthful  follies  ran. 
Though  little  given  to  care  and  thought, 
Yet,  so  it  was,  an  ewe  I  bought ; 
And  other  sheep  from  her  I  raised. 
As  healthy  sheep  as  you  might  see  ; 
And  then  I  married,  and  was  rich 
As  I  could  wish  to  be  ; 
Of  sheep  I  numbered  a  full  score. 
And  every  year  increased  my  store. 

IV. 

Year  after  year  my  stock  it  grew ; 

And  from  this  one,  this  single  ewe. 

Full  fifty  comely  sheep  I  raised. 

As  fine  a  flock  as  ever  grazed  1 

Upon  the  Quantock  hills  they  fed  ; 

They  throve,  and  we  at  home  did  thrive  : 

—This  lusty  Lamb  of  all  my  store 

Is  all  that  is  alive  ; 

And  now  I  care  not  if  we  die. 

And  perish  all  of  poverty. 

V. 

Six  Children,  Sir  I  had  I  to  feed  ; 

Hard  labour  in  a  time  of  need  ! 

My  pride  was  tamed,  and  in  our  grief 

I  of  the  Parish  asked  relief 

They  said,  I  was  a  wealthy  man  : 

My  sheep  upon  the  uplands  fed. 

And  it  was  nt  that  thence  I  took 

Whereof  to  buy  us  bread. 

*  Do  this  :  how  can  we  give  to  you,' 

They  cried,  '  wliat  to  the  poor  is  due?' 

VI. 

I  sold  a  sheep,  as  they  had  said. 
And  bought  my  little  children  bread, 
And  they  were  healthy  with  their  food ; 
For  me-'it  never  did  me  good. 
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A  woeful  time  it  was  for  me. 
To  see  the  end  of  all  my  gains. 
The  pretty  flock  which  I  had  reared 
With  all  my  care  and  pains, 
To  see  it  melt  like  snow  away — 
For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 

VII. 

Another  still  !  and  still  another  I 
A  little  lamb,  and  then  its  mother  1 
It  was  a  vein  that  never  stopped — 
Like  blood-drops  from  my  heart  they 

dropped. 
Till  thirty  were  not  left  alive. 
They  dwindled,  dwindled,  oni  by  one ; 
And  I  mav  say   that  many  a  time 
I  wished  tney  all  were  gone^-^ 
Reckless  of  what  might  come  at  last 
Were  but  the  bitter  struggle  past. 

VIII. 

To  wicked  deeds  I  was  inclined. 
And  wicked  fancies  crossed  my  mind ; 
And  every  man  I  chanced  to  see, 
I  thought  he  knew  some  ill  of  me : 
No  peace,  no  comfort  could  I  find, 
'  No  ease,  within  doors  or  without ; 
And,  craizily  and  wearily 
I  went  my  work  about ; 
And  oft  was  moved  to  flee  from  home, 
And  hide  my  head  where  wild  beasts  roam. 

IX.  ^ 

Sir !  'twas  a  precious  flock  to  m^ 

As  dear  as  my  own  children  be  ; 

For  daily  witn  my  growing  store 

I  loved  my  children  more  and  more. 

Alas  I  it  was  an  evil  time  ; 

God  cursed  me  in  my  sore  distress  ; 

I  prayed,  yet  every  day  I  thought 

I  loved  my  children  less ; 

And  every  week,  and  every  day. 

My  flock  it  seemed  to  melt  away. 

X. 

They  dwindled,  Sir,  sad  sight  to  see  ! 
From  ten  to  Ave,  from  five  to  three, 
A  lamb,  a  wether,  and  a  ewe ; — 
And  then  at  last  from  three  to  two.; 
And,  of  my  fifty,  yesterday 
I  had  but  only  one  : 
And  here  it  lies  upon  my  ajm, 
Alas  I  and  I  have  none  ; — 
To-day  I  fetched  it  from  the  rodt ; 
It  is  the  last  of  all  my  flock.**^ 

1798. 


XXIII. 


REPENTANCE. 

A  PASTORAL  BALLAD. 

Ths  fields  which  with  covetous  spirit  we  sold. 
Those  beautiful  fields,  the  delight  of  the  day, 
Would  have  brought  us  more  good  than  a 

burthen  of  gold. 
Could  we  but  have  been  as  contented  as  they. 

When  the  troublesome  Tempter  beset  us,  said  I, 
"  Let  him  come,  with  his  purse  proudly  grasped 

in  his  hand : 
But,  Allan,  be  true  to  me,  Allan,— we'll  die 
Before  he  shall  go  with  an  inch  of  the  land.l " 


There  dwelt  we,  as  happy  as  birds  in  their 

bowers: 
Unfettered  as  bees  that  in  gardens  abide ; 
We  could  do  what  we  liked  with  the  land,  it 

was  ours ; 
And  for  us  the  brook  murmured  that  ran  by  its 

side. 

But  now  we  are  strangers,  go  early  or  late  ; 
And  oflen.  like  one  overburthened  with  sin. 
With  my  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  half-opened 

gate, 
I  look  at  the  fields,  but  I  cannot  go  in ! 

When  I  walk  by  the  hedge  on  a  bright  summer^s 

day. 
Or  sit  in  the  shade  of  my  ^ndfather^s  tree, 
A  stem  face  it  puts  on,  as  tf  ready  to  say, 
"  What  ails  you,  that  you  must  come  creeping 

to  me  I" 

With  our  pastures  about  us,  we  could  not  be 

sad; 
Our  comfort  was  near  if  we  ever  were  crost ; 
But  the  comfort,  the  blessings,  and  wealth  that 

we  had. 
We  slighted  them  all, — and  our  birth-right  was 


"f< 


ost 

Oh,  ill-judging  sire  of  an  innocent  son 

Who  must  now  be  a  wanderer  1  but  peace  to 

that  strain  1 
Think  of  evening's  repose  when  our  labour  was 

done, 
The  sabbath's  return,    and  its  leisure's  soft 

chain  ! 

And  in  uckness,  if  night  had  been  sparing  of 

sleep. 
How  cheerful,  at  sunrise,  the  hill  where  I  stood. 
Looking  down  on  the  kine,  and  our  treasure  of 

sheep 
That  besprinkled  the  field  ;  'twas  like  youth  in 

my  blood  1 

Now  I  cleave  to  the  house,  and  am  dull  as  a 

snail ; 
And,  oftentimes,  hear  the  church-bell  with  a 

sigh. 
That  follows  the  thought— We've  no  land  in  the 

vale, 
Save  ux  feet  of  earth  where  our  foreOaithers  lie  ! 
1804. 


XXIV. 

THE  AFFLICTION  OF  MARGARET . 

I. 
Whbrs  art  thou,  my  beloved  Son, 
Where  art  thou,  worse  to  me  than  dead? 
Oh  find  me,  prosperous  or  undone  I 
Or,  if  the  grave  be  now  thy  bed. 
Why  am  lignorant  of  the  same 
That  I  may  rest :  and  neither  blame 
Nor  sorrow  may  attend  thy  name  ? 

II. 
Seven  years,  alas  1  to  have  received 
No  tidings  of  an  only  child ; 
To  have  despaired,  have  hoi)ed,  believed. 
And  been  for  evermore  beguiled : 
Sometimes  with  thoughts  of  very  bliss  I 
I  catch  at  them,  and  then  I  m\s% ; 
Was  ever  daikiMM  like  to  this  r 
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III. 
He  was  among  the  prime  in  worth, 
An  object  beauteou:*  to  behold  ; 
Well  bom,  well  bred  ;  I  sent  him  forth 
Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bold  : 
If  things  ensued  that  wanted  grace, 
As  hath  been  said,  they  were  not  base  ; 
And  never  blush  was  on  my  face. 

IV. 

Ah !  little  doth  the  young-one  dream, 
When  full  of  play  and  childish  cares, 
What  power  w  in  his  wildest  scream. 
Heard  by  his  mother  unawares  ! 
He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess : 
Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress  ; 
But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less. 

V. 

Neglect  me  !  no,  I  suffered  long 
From  that  ill  thought :  and,  being  blind, 
Said,  "  Pride  shall  help  me  in  my  wrong. 
Kind  mother  have  I  been,  as  kind 
As  ever  breathed  : "  and  that  is  true  ; 
I've  wet  my  path  with  tears  like  dew. 
Weeping  for  him  when  no  one  knew. 

VI. 

My  Son,  if  thou  be  humbled,  poor, 
Hopeless  of  honour  and  of  gain. 
Oh !  do  not  dread  thy  mother's  door  ; 
Think  not  of  me  with  grief  and  pain : 
I  now  can  see  with  better  eyes  ; 
And  worldly  grandeur  I  dcspisCj 
And  fortune  with  her  gifts  and  lies. 

VII. 

Alas !  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  wings. 
And  blasts  of  heaven  will  aid  their  night ; 
They  mount — how  short  a  voyage  brings 
The  wanderers  back  to  their  delight  I 
Chains  tie  us  down  by  land  and  sea  ; 
And  wishes,  vain  as  mine,  may  be 
All  that  is  left  to  comfort  thee. 

VIlI. 

Perhaps  some  dungeon  hears  thee  groan. 
Maimed,  mangled  oy  inhuman  men  ; 
Or  thou  upon  a  desert  thrown 
Inheritest  the  lion's  den  ; 
Or  hast  been  summoned  to  the  deep. 
Thou,  thou  and  all  thy  mates>  to  keep 
An  incommunicable  sleep. 

IX. 

I  look  for  ghosts  ;  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me :  'tis  falsely  said 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 
Between  the  living  and  the  dedd  : 
For,  surely,  then  I  should  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  nighty 
With  love  and  longings  infinite^ 

X. 

My  apprehensions  come  in  crowds ; 
I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass  ; 
The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass : 
I  question  things  and  do  not  6nd 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind  ; 
And  all  the  world  appears  imkind. 

XI. 

Beyond  participation  lie 

My  trouoles,  and  beyond  relief : 

If  any  chamce  to  heave  a  sigh, 


They  pity  me,  and  not  my  grief. 
Then  come  to  me,  my  Son,  or  send 
Some  tidings  that  my  woes  may  end ; 
I  have  no  other  earthly  friend  ! 
1804. 


XXV. 

THE  COTTAGER  TO  HER  INFANT. 

BY  MV  SISTER. 

The  days  are  cold,  the  nights  are  long. 
The  north-wind  sings  a  doleful  song  ; 
Then  hush  again  upon  my  breast ; 
All  merry  things  are  now  at  rest, 
Save  thee,  my  pretty  Love  I 

The  kitten  sleeps  up>on  the  hearth. 
The  crickets  long  have  ceased  their  mirth  ; 
There's  nothing  stirring  in  the  house 
Save  one  Uff^  hungry,  nibbling  mouse. 
Then  why  so  busy  thou  ? 

Nay!  start  not  at  that  sparkling  light : 
'Tis  but  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright 
On  the  window  pane  bcdropped  with  rain  ; 
Then,  little  Darling  !  sleep  again. 
And  wake  when  it  is  day. 
1805. 


XXVI. 

MATERNAL  GRIEF. 

Departed  Child  !  I  could  forget  thee  once 
Though  at  my  bosom  nursed  ;  this  woeful  gain 
Thy  dissolution  brings,  that  in  my  soul 
Is  present  and  pcrjjctually  abides 
A  shadow,  never,  never  to  be  displaced 
Hy  the  returning  substance,  seen  or  touched. 
Seen  by  mine  eyes,  or  clasped  in  my  embrace. 
Absence  and  death  how  diflfer  they  I  and  how 
Shall  I  admit  that  nothing  can  restore 
What  one  short  sigh  so  easily  removed  ? — 
Death,  life,  and  sleep,  reality  and  thought 
Assist  me,  God,  their  boundaries  to  know, 
O  teach  me  calm  submission  to  thy  Will ! 

The  Child  she  mourned  had  overstepped  the 

pale 
Of  Infancy,  but  still  did  breathe  the  air 
That  sanctifies  its  confines,  and  partook 
Reflected  beams  of  that  celesti.il  light 
To  all  the  Little-ones  on  sinful  earth 
Not  unvouchsafcd  —a  light  that  warmed  and 

cheered 
Those  several  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
Which,  in  her  own  blest  nature,  rooted  deep. 
Daily  before  the  Mother's  watchful  eye. 
And  not  hers  only,  their  peculiar  charms 
Unfolded^ — beauty,  for  its  present  self, 
And  for  its  promises  to  future  years. 
With  not  unfrequent  rapture  fondly  hailed. 

Have  you  espied  upon  a  dewy  lawn 
A  pair  of  Leverets  each  provoking  each 
To  a  continuance  of  their  fearless  sport. 
Two  separate  Creatures  in  their  several  gifts 
Abounding,  but  so  fashioned  that,  in  all 
That  Nature  prompts  them  to  display,  their 

looks. 
Their  starts  of  motion  and  their  fits  of  rest. 
An  undtstinguishable  style  appears 
And  character  of  gladness,  as  if  Spring 


TO 
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Lodged  in  their  innocent  bosoms,  and  the  spirit 
Of  the  rejoicing  morning  were  their  own  ? 

Such  union,  in  the  lovely  Girl  maintained 
And  her  twin  Brother,  had  the  parent  seen 
Ere,  pouncing  like  a  ravenous  bird  of  prey. 
Death  in  a  moment  parted  them,  and  left 
The  Mother,  in  her  turns  of  anguish,  worse 
Than  desolate  ;  for  oft-times  from  the  sound 
Of  the  survivor's  sweetest  voice  (dear  child, 
He  knew  it  not)  and  from  his  happiest  looks 
Did  she  extract  the  food  of  self-reproach. 
As  one  that  lived  ungrateful  for  the  stay 
By  Heaven  afforded  to  uphold  her  maimed 
And  tottering  spirit.    And  full  oil  the  Boy, 
Now  first  acquainted  with  distress  and  gnef, 
Shrunk  from  his  Mother's  presence,  shunned 

with  fear 
Her  sad  approach,  and  stole  away  to  find. 
In  his  known  haunts  of  joy  where'er  he  might, 
A  more  congenial  object.     But,  as  time 
Softened  her  panes  and  reconciled  the  child 
To  what  he  saw,  he  gradually  returned. 
Like  a  scared  Bird  encouraged  ta  renew 
A  broken  intercourse  ;  and,  while  his  eyes 
Were  yet  with  pensive  fear  and  eentle  awe 
Turned  upon  her  who  bore  him,  she  would  stoop 
To  imprint  a  kiss  that  lacked  not  power  to 

spread 
Faint  colour  over  both  their  pallid  cheeks. 
And  stilled  his  tremulous  lip.    Thus  they  were 

calmed 
And  cheered ;  and  now  together  breathe  fresh 

air 
In  open  fields ;  and  when  the  glare  of  day 
Is  gone,  and  twilight  to  the  Mother's  wish 
Betriends  the  observance,  readily  they  join 
In  walks  whose  boundary  is  the   lost  One's 

grave. 
Which  he  with  flowers  hath  planted,  finding 

there 
Amusement,  where  the  Mother  docs  not  miss 
Dear  consolation,  kneeling  on  the  turf 
In  prayer,  yet  blending  with  that  solemn  rite 
Of  pious  faith  the  vanities  of  grief ; 
For  such,  by  pitying  Angels  and  by  Spirits 
Transferred  to  regions  upon  which  the  clouds 
Of  our  weak  nature  rest  not,  must  be  deemed 
Those  willing  tears,  and  unforbidden  sighs. 
And  all  those  tokens  of  a  cherished  sorrow. 
Which,  soothed  and  sweetened  by  the  grace  of 

Heaven 
As  now  it  is,  seems  to  her  own  fond  heart. 
Immortal  as  the  love  that  gave  it  being. 


xxvri. 


THE  SAILOR  S  MOTHER. 

One  morning  (raw  it  wsw  and  wet— 
A  foggy  day  in  winter  time) 
A  ^>man  on  the  road  I  met. 
Not  old,  though  something  past  her  prime : 
Majestic  in  her  person,  tall  and  straight ; 
And  like  a  Roman  matron's  was  her  mien  and 
gait. 

The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead  ; 
Old  times,  thought  I,  are  breathing  there  ; 
Proud  was  I  that  my  country  bred 
Such  streneth,  a  dignity  so  lair  : 
She  begged  an  alms,  like  one  in  poor  estate  ; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride  abate. 


When  from  these  lofty  thoughts  I  woke, 
"What  U  it,"  said  I,  "that  you  bear. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  your  Cloak, 
Protected  firom  this  cold  damp  air?|' 
She  answered,  soon  as  she  the  question  heard, 
"  A  simple  burthen.  Sir,  a  little  Singing-bird." 

And,  thus  continuing,  she  said, 
"  I  had  a  Son,  who  many  a  day 
Sailed  on  the  seas,  but  he  is  dead  ; 
In  Denmark  he  was  cast  away : 
And  I  have  travelled  weary  miles  to  see 

If  aught  which  he  had  owned  might  still  remain 
for  me. 
The  bird  and  cage  they  both  were  his : 
'Twas  my  Son's  bird  ;  and  neat  and  trim 
He  kept  it ;  many  voyages 
The  singine-bird  had  gone  with  him  ; 
When  last  he  sailed,  he  left  the  bird  behind. 

From  bcNdings,  as  might  be,  that  hung  upon  his 
mind. 
He  to  a  fellow-lodger^s  care 
Had  left  it,  to  be  watched  and  fed. 
And  pipe  its  song  in  safety : — ^there 
I  found  it  when  my  Son  was  dead : 
And  now,  God  help  me  for  my  little  wit ! 

I  bear  it  with  me.  Sir ; — be  took  so  much  de- 
light in  it." 
x8oo. 


XXVI  ir. 


THE  CHILDLESS  FATHER. 

**Up,  Timothy,  up  with  your  staff  and  away ! 
Not  a  soul  in  tne  village  this  morning  will  stay  ; 
The  hare  has  just  started  from  Hamilton's 

grounds. 
And  Siuddaw  is  glad  with  the  cry  of  the  hounds." 

— Ofcoatsand  oHackets  grey,  scarlet,  and  green, 
On  the  slopes  of  the  pastures  all  colours  were 

seen  ; 
With  their  comely  blue  aprons,  and  caps  white 

as  snow. 
The  girls  on  the  hills  made  a  holiday  show. 
Fresh  sprigs  of  green  box-wood,  not  six  months 

before. 
Filled  the  funeral  basin  *  at  Timothy's  door  ; 
A  coffin  through  Timothy's  threshold  had  past ; 
One  Child  did  it  bear,  and  that  Child  was  his 

last. 
Now  fast  up  the  dell  came  the  noise  and  the 

fray, 
The  horse  and  the  bom,  and  the  hark  !  hark 

away! 
Old  Timothy  took  up  his  staff,  and  he  shut 
With  a  leisurely  motion  the  door  of  his  hut. 

Perhaps  to  himself  at  that  moment  he  said  ; 
"TTie  key  I  must  take,  for  my  Ellen  is  dead." 
But  of  this  in  my  ears  not  a  word  did  he  speak  ; 
And  he  went  to  the  chase  with  a  tear  on  his 
cheek. 
1800. 

*  In  several  parts  of  the  North  of  England, 
when  a  funeral  takes  place,  a  basin  full  of  sprigs 
of  box-wood  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house 
from  which  the  coffin  is  taken  up,  and  each 
person  who  attends  the  funeral  ordmarily  takes 
a  sprig  of  this  box- wood,  and  throws  it  into  the 
grave  of  the  deceased. 
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XXIX. 

THE  EMIGRANT  MOTHER. 

Once  in  a  lonely  hamlet  I  sojourned 

In  which  a  Lady  driven  from  France  did  dwell ; 

The  big  and  lesser    griefs    with    which   she 

mourned. 
In  friendship  she  to  me  would  often  telL 
This  Lady,  dwelling  upon  British  ground, 
Where  she  was  childless,  daily  would  repair 
To  a  poor  neighbouring  cottage  ;  as  I  found, 
For  sake  of  a  young  Child  whose  home  was 

there. 
Once  having  seen  her  clasp  with  fond  embrace 
This  Child,  I  chanted  to  myself  a  lay, 
Endeavouring,  in  our  En^hsh  tongue,  to  trace 
Such  things  as  she  unto  the  liabe  might  say  : 
And  thus,  from  what  I  heard  and  knew,  or 

guessed. 
My  song  the  workings  of  her  heart  expressed. 

I. 
"  Dear  Babe,  thou  daughter  of  another. 
One  moment  let  me  be  thy  mother ! 
An  infant's  face  and  looks  are  thine, 
And  sure  a  mother's  heart  is  mine  : 
Thy  own  dear  mother's  far  away. 
At  labour  in  the  harvest  field  : 
Thy  little  sLster  is  at  play  : — 
What  warmth,  what  comfort  would  it  yield 
To  my  poor  heart,  if  thou  wouldst  be 
One  httle  hour  a  child  to  me  ! 

II. 
Across  the  waters  I  am  come. 
And  I  have  left  a  babe  at  home  : 
A  long,  long  way  of  land  and  sea  ! 
Come  to  me — I'm  no  enemy  : 
I  am  the  same  who  at  thy  side 
Sate  yesterday,  and  made  a  nest 
For  thee,  sweet  Baby  !— thou  ha«;t  tried, 
Thou  know'st  the  pillow  of  my  breast ; 
Good,  good  art  thou  :— alas  !  to  me 
Far  more  than  I  can  be  to  thee. 

III. 
Here,  little  Darling,  dost  thou  lie  ; 
An  infant  thou,  a  mother  I  ! 
Mine  wilt  thou  be,  thou  hast  no  fears  : 
Mine  art  thou — spite  of  these  my  tears. 
Alas  !  before  I  left  the  spot. 
My  baby  and  its  dwelling-place. 
The  nurse  said  to  me,  'Tears  should  not 
Be  shed  upon  an  infant's  face. 
It  was  unlucky ' — no,  no,  no ; 
No  truth  is  in  them  who  say  so  1 

IV. 

My  own  dear  Little-one  will  .sigh. 
Sweet  Babe  !  and  they  will  let  him  die. 
*  He  pines,'  they'll  say,  *  it  is  his  doom, 
And  you  may  see  his  hour  is  come.* 
Oh  I  had  he  but  thy  cheerful  smiles. 
Limbs  stout  as  thine^  and  lips  as  gay, 
Thy  looks,  thy  cunnmg,  and  thy  wiles, 
And  countenance  like  a  summer's  day. 
They  would  have  hopes  of  him  :— and  then 
I  should  behold  his  face  again  ! 

V. 

Tb  gone— like  dreams  that  we  forget ; 
There  was  a  smile  or  two— yet— yet 
I  can  remember  them.  I  see 
The  smiles,  worth  all  the  world  to  roe. 


Dear  Baby  !  I  must  lav  thee  down  ; 
Thou  troublest  me  with  strange  alarms  ; 
Smiles  hast  thou,  bright  ones  of  thy  own ; 
1  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms  ; 
For  they  confound  me  ; — where — where  is 
That  last,  that  sweetest  smile  of  his  7 

VI. 

Oh  !  how  I  love  thee  ! — we  will  stay 
Together  here  this  one  half  day. 
My  sister's  child,  who  bears  my  name. 
From  France  to  sheltering  England  came ; 
Slie  with  her  mother  crasscd  the  sea  ; 
The  babe  and  mother  near  me  dwell : 
Yet  does  my  yearning  heart  to  thee 
Turn  rather,  though  1  love  her  well : 
Rest,  little  Stranger,  rest  thee  here  ! 
Never  was  any  child  more  dear  I 

VII. 

— I  cannot  help  it ;  ill  intent 
I've  none,  my  pretty  Innocent ! 
I  weep — I  know  they  do  thee  wrong. 
These  tears— and  my  poor  idle  tongue. 
Oh,  what  a  kiss  was  that !  my  check 
How  cold  it  is  !  but  thou  art  got>d  ; 
Thine  eyes  arc  on  me— they  would  speak, 
I  think,  to  help  me  if  they  could. 
r.Icssings  ujKjn  that  soft,  warm  face. 
My  heart  again  is  in  its  place  ! 

VIM. 

While  thou  art  mine,  my  little  Love, 

This  cannot  be  a  sorrowful  prove  ; 

Contentment,  hope,  and  mother's  glee, 

I  seem  to  find  them  all  in  thee: 

Here's  grass  to  play  with,  here  are  flowers; 

I'll  call  thee  by  my  darUng's  name  ; 

Thou  hast,  1  think,  a  look  of  ours. 

Thy  features  seem  to  me  the  same  ; 

His  little  sister  thou  .shalt  be  : 

And,  when  once  more  my  home  I  see, 

I'll  tell  him  many  tales  of  Thee." 

l802. 


XXX. 


VAUDR.\COUR   AND  JULL\. 

The  following  tale  was  written  as  an  Episode, 
in  a  work  from  which  its  length  may  perhaps 
exclude  it.  The  facts  are  true  ;  no  invention 
as  to  these  has  been  exercised,  as  none  was 
needed. 

O  HAPPY  time  of  youthful  lovers  (thus 

My  story  may  begin)  O  balmy  time, 

In  which  a  love-knot  on  a  l.idy's  brow 

Is  fairer  than  the  fairest  star  in  heaven  1 

To  such  inheritance  of  blessed  fancy 

( Fancy  that  spwrts  more  desperately  with  minds 

Than  ever  fortune  hath  been  known  to  do) 

The  high -bom  Vaudracour  was  brought,  by 

years 
Whose  progress  had  a  little  overstepped 
His  stripling  prime.     A  town  of  small  repute. 
Among  the  vine-cbd  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
Was  the  Yojith's  birth-place.     There  he  wooed 

a  Maid 
Who  heard  the  heart-felt  music  of  his  suit 
With  answering  vows.     I'lebeian  was  the  stock, 
Plebeian,  though  ingenuous,  the  stock. 
From  which  her  graces  and  her  honours  sprung  : 
And  hence  the  father  of  the  enamoured  Youth, 
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^th  haughty  Indignation,  spurned  the  thought 
Of  such  alliance. — vFrom  thcur  cradles  up, 
With  but  a  step  between  their  several  homes, 
Twins  had  they  been  in  pleasure  ;  after  suj/e 
And  petty  quarrels,  had  grown  fond  again  ; 
Each  other's  advocate,  each  other's  stay  ; 
And,  in  their  happiest  moments,  not  content 
If  more  divided  than  a  sportive  pair 
Of  sea-fowl,  conscious  both  that  they  are  hover- 
ing 
Wttlun  the  eddy  of  a  common  blast, 
Or  hidden  only  by  the  concave  depth 
Of  neighbouring  billows  from  each  other's  sighL 

Thus,  not  without  concurrence  of  an  age 
Unknown  to  memory,  was  an  earnest  given 
By  ready  nature  for  a  life  of  love, 
For  endless  constancy,  and  placid  truth  : 
But  whatsoe'er  of  such  rare  treasure  lay 
Reserved,  had  fate  permitted,  for  support 
Of  their  maturer  years,  his  present  mind 
Was  under  fascination  ;—  he  beheld 
A  vision,  and  adored  the  thing  he  saw. 
Arabian  fiction  never  filled  the  world 
With  half  the  wonders  that  were  wrought  for 

him. 
Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  the 

spring: 
Life'tumed  the  meanest  of  her  implements 
Before  his  eves,  to  price  above  allgold  ;  ^ 
The  house  sne  dwelt  in  was  a  sainted  shrine , 
Her  chamber-window  did  surpass  in  glory 
The  portals  of  the  dawn  ;  all  paradise 
Could,  by  the  simple  opening  of  a  door. 
Let  itself  in  upon  nim: — pathways,  walks. 
Swarmed  with  enchantment,  till  his  spirit  sank. 
Surcharged,  within  him,  overblest  to  move 
Beneath  a  sun  that  wakes  a  weary  worid 
To  its  dull  round  of  ordinary  cares  ; 
A  man  too  happy  for  mortality  ! 

So  passed  the  time,  till  whether  through  effect 
Of  some  unguarded  moment  that  dissolved 
Virtuous  restraint — ah,  speak  it,  think  it,  not ! 
Deem  rather  that  the  fervent  Youth,  who  saw 
So  many  bars  between  his  present  state 
And  the  dear  haven  where  he  wished  to  be 
In  honourable  wedlock  with  his  Love, 
Was  in  his  judgment  tempted  to  decline 
To  perilous  weakness,  and  entrust  his  cause 
To  nature  for  a  happy  end  of  all ; 
Deem  that  bysucn  fond  hope  the  Youth  was 

swayed. 
And  bear  with  their  transgression,  when  I  add 
That  Julia,  wanting  yet  the  name  of  wife. 
Carried  about  her  for  a  secret  grief 
The  promise  of  a  mother. 

To  conceal 
The  threatened  shame,  the  parents  of  the  Maid 
Found  means  to  hurry  her  away  by  night. 
And  unforewamcd,  that  in  some  distant  spot 
She  might  remain  shrouded  in  privacy. 
Until  the  babe  was  bom.  When  morning  came, 
The  Lover,  thus  bereft,  stung  with  his  loss, 
And  all  uncertain  whither  he  should  turn. 
Chafed  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  toils ;  but  soon 
Discovering  traces  of  the  fugitives. 
Their  steps  he  followed  to  the  Maid's  retreat 
Easily  may  the  sequel  be  divined — 
Walks  to  and  fro— watchings  at  every  hour  : 
And  the  fair  Captive,  who,  whene'er  she  may, 
Is  busy  iU  her  casement  as  the  swallow 


Fluttering  its  pinions,  almost  within  reach. 
About  the  pendent  nest,  did  thus  espy 
Her  Lover ! — thence  a  stolen  interview. 
Accomplished  under  friendly  shade  of  night 

I  pass  the  raptures  of  the  pair ; — such  theme 
Is,  by  innumerable  poets,  touched 
In  more  delightful  verse  than  skill  of  mine 
Could  fashion  ;  chiefly  by  that  darUng  bard 
Who  told  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo, 
And  of  the  lark's  note  heard  before  its  time. 
And  of  the  streaks  that  laced  the  severing  clouds 
In  the  unrelenting  east — Through  all  her  courts 
The  vacant  city  slept ;  the  busy  winds. 
That  keep  no  certam  intervals  of  rest^ 
Moved  not ;  meanwhile  the  galaxy  displayed 
Her  fires,  that  like  mysterious  pulses  beat 
Aloft  ;-^-momentous  but  uneasy  bliss  I 
To  their  full  hearts  the  universe  seemed  hung 
On  that  brief  meeting's  slender  filament  I 

They  pikrted  ;  and  the  generous  Vaudracour 
Reached  speedily  the  native  threshold,  bent 
On  making  (so  the  Lovers  had  agreed) 
A  sacrifice  of  birthright  to  attain 
A  final  portion  from  nis  father's  hand  ; 
Which  granted.  Bride  and  Bridegroom  then 

would  flee 
To  some  remote  and  solitary  place. 
Shady  as  night,  and  beautiful  as  heaven. 
Where  they  may  live,  with  no  one  to  behold 
Their  happiness,  or  to  disturb  their  love. 
But  runv  of  this  no  whisper ;  not  the  less. 
If  ever  an  obtrusive  word  were  dropped 
Touching  the  matter  of  his  passion,  still. 
In  his  stem  father's  hearing,  Vaudracour 
Persisted  openly  that  death  alone 
Should  abrogate  his  human  privilege 
Divine,  of  swearing  everlasting  tmth. 
Upon  the  altar,  to  the  Maid  he  loved. 

"You  shall  be  baffled  in  your  mad  intent 
If  there  be  iustice  in  the  court  of  France," 
Muttered  the  Father. — From  these  words  the 

Youth 
Conceived  a  terror ;  and,  by  night  or  day. 
Stirred  nowhere  without  weapons,  that  full  soon 
Found  dreadful  provocation :  for  at  night 
When  to  his  chamber  he  retired,  attempt 
Was  made  to  seize  him  hy  three  arm&d  men. 
Acting,  in  furtherance  ofthe  father's  will. 
Under  a  private  signet  of  the  State. 
One  the  rash  Youth's  ungovernable  hand 
Slew,  and  as  quickly  to  a  second  gave 
A  perilous  wound — he  shuddered  to  behold 
The  breathless  corse  ;  then  peacefully  resigned 
His  person  to  the  law,  was  lodged  in  prison. 
And  wore  the  fetters  of  a  criminal. 

Have  you  observed  a  tufk  of  wing&d  seed 
That,  from  the  dandelion's  naked  stalk. 
Mounted  alofl,  is  suffered  not  to  use 
Its  natural  gifts  for  purposes  of  rest. 
Driven  by  the  autumnal  whirlwind  to  and  fro 
Through  the  wide  element?  or  have  you  marked 
The  heavier  substance  of  a  leaf-clad  bough, 
Within  the  vortex  of  a  foaming  flood, 
Tormented  f  by  such  aid  you  may  conceive 
llie  perturbation  that  ensued  :— ah,  no ! 
Desperate  the  Maid— the  Youth  is  stained  with 

blood  ; 
Unmatchable  on  earth  is  their  disquiet ! 
Yet  as  the  troubled  seed  and  tortured  bough 
Is  Man,  subjected  to  despotic  sway. 
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For  him,  by  private  influence  wih  the  Court, 
Was  pardon  gained,  and  liberty  procured  ; 
But  not  without  exaction  of  a  pledge, 
"Which  liberty  and  love  dispersed  in  air. 
He  flew  to  her  from  whom  they  would  divide 

him — 
He  clove  to  her  who  could  not  give  him  peace — 
Yea,  his  first  word  of  greeting  was, — "  All  right 
Is  gone  from  me  ;  my  lately-towering  hopes. 
To  the  least  fibre  of  their  lowest  root. 
Are  withered  ;  thou  no  longer  canst  be  mine, 
I  thine — the  conscience-stricken  must  not  woo 
The  unruffled  Innocent.  — I  see  thy  face, 
Behold  thee,  and  my  misery  is  complete  ! " 

"One,  are  we  not?"  exclaimed  the  Maiden 

—"One, 
For  innocence  and  youth,  for  weal  and  woe?" 
Then  with  the  father's  name  she  coupled  words 
Of  vehement  indignation  :  but  the  Youth 
Checked  her  with  filial  meekness;  for  no  thought 
Uncharitable  crossed  his  mind,  no  sense 
Of  hasty  anger,  rising  in  the  eclipse 
Of  true  domestic  loyalty,  did  e'er 
Find  place  within  his  bosom. — Once  again 
The  persevering  wedge  of  tyranny 
Achieved  their  separation  :  and  once  more 
Were  they  united, — to  be  yet  again 
Disparted,  pitiable  lot !     But  here 
A  portion  of  the  tale  may  well  be  left 
In  silence,  though  my  memory  could  add 
Much  how  the  Youth,  in  scanty  space  of  time, 
Was  traversed    from  without ;    much,  too,  of 

thoughts 
That  occupied  his  days  in  solitude 
Under  privation  and  restraint ;  and  what, 
Through  dark  and  shapeless  fear  of  things  to 

come. 
And  what,  through  strong  compunction  for  the 

past, 
He  suffered—  breaking  down  in  heart  and  mind  1 

Doomed  to  a  third  and  last  captivity, 
His  freedom  he  recovered  on  the  eve 
Of  Julia's  travail.     When  the  babe  was  bom. 
Its  presence  tempted  him  to  cherish  schemes 
Of  future  happiness.     "  You  shall  return, 
Julia,"  said  he,  "and  to  your  father's  house 
Go  with  the  child. — You  have  been  wretched  ; 

yet 
The  silver  shower,   whose    reckless   burthen 

weighs 
Too  heavily  upon  the  lily's  head. 
Oft  leaves  a  saving  moisture  at  its  root. 
Malice,  beholding  you,  will  melt  away. 
Go  I — 'tis  a  town  where  both  of  us  were  bom  ; 
None  will  reproach  you,  for  our  truth  is  known ; 
And  if,  amid  those  once-bright  bowers,  our  fate 
Remain  unpitied,  pity  Is  not  in  man. 
With  ornaments — the  prettiest,  nature  yields 
Or  art  can  fashion,  shall  you  deck  our  boy. 
And  feed  his  countenance  with  your  own  sweet 

looks 
Till  no  one  can  resist  him. — Now,  even  now, 
I  see  him  sporting  on  the  sunny  lawn  ; 
My  father  from  tne  window  sees  him  too  ; 
Startled,  as  if  some  new-created  thing 
Enriched  the  earth,  or  Faery  of  the  woods 
Bounded  before  him  ;— but  the  unweeting  Child 
Shall  by^  his  beauty  win  his  grandsire's  heart 
So  that  it  shall  be  softened,  and  our  loves 
End  happily,  as  they  began  1 " 


These  gleams 
Appeared  but  seldom  ;  oftener  was  he  seen 
Propping  a  i>alc  and  melancholy  face 
Upon  the  ^lothcr's  bosom  ;  resting  thus 
His  head  upon  one  breast,  while  from  the  other 
The  Babe  was  drawing  in  its  quiet  food. 
— That  pillow  is  no  longer  to  te  thine, 
Fond  V  outh  1  that  mournful  solace  now  must 

pass 
Into  the  list  of  things  that  cannot  be  ! 
Unwedded  Julia,  terror-smitten,  hears 
The  sentence,  by  her  mother's  lips  pronounced. 
That  dooms  her  to  a  convent.—  Who  shall  tell. 
Who  dares  report,  the  tidings  to  the  lord 
Of  her  affections  ?  so  they  blindly  asked 
Who  knew  not  to  what  quiet  depths  a  weight 
Of  agony  had  pressed  the  Sufferer  down : 
The  word,  by  othci-s  dreaded,  he  can  hear 
Composed  and  silent,  without  visible  sign 
Of  even  the  least  emotion.     Noting  this. 
When  the  impatient  object  of  his  love 
Upbraided  him  with  slackness,  he  returned 
No  answer,  only  took  the  mother's  hand 
And  kissed  it  ;  seemingly  devoid  of  pain. 
Or  care   that  what  so  tenderly  he  pressed 
Was  a  dependent  on  the  obdurate  heart 
Of  one  who  came  to  disunite  their  lives 
For  ever— sad  alternative  !  preferred, 
Hy  the  unljcnding  Parents  of  the  Maid, 
To  secret  'spousaU  meanly  disavowed. 
— So  be  it  1 

In  the  city  he  remained 
A  season  after  Julia  had  withdrawn 
To  those  religious  walls.     He,  too,  departs — 
Who  with  him  ? — even  the  senseless  Little-one. 
With  that  sole  charge  he  passed  the  city-gates. 
For  the  last  time,  attendant  by  the  side 
Of  a  close  chair,  a  litter,  or  sedan. 
In  which  the  Babe  was  carried.     To  a  hill. 
That  rose  a"hricf  league  distant  from  the  town. 
The  dwellers  in  that  house  where  he  had  lodged 
Accompanied  his  steps,  by  anxious  love 
Impelled ; — they  parted  from  him   there,  and 

stood 
Watching  below  till  he  had  disappeared 
On  the  hill  top.     His  ej'es  he  scarcely  took. 
Throughout  tnat  journey,  from  the  vehicle 
(Slow-moving  ark  of  all  nis  hopes!)  that  veiled 
The  tender  infant :  and  at  every  inn, 
And  under  every  hospitable  tree 
At  which  the  bearers  halted  or  reposed, 
Laid  him  with  timid  care  upon  his  knees. 
And  looked,  as  mothers  ne'er  were  known  to 

Upon  the  nursling  which  his  arms  embraced. 

This  was  the  manner  in  which  Vaudracour 
Departed  with  his  infant ;  and  thus  reached 
His  father's  house,  where  to  the  innocent  child 
Admittance  was  denied.  The  young  man  spake 
No  word  of  indignation  or  reproof, 
But  of  his  father  begged,  a  last  request. 
That  a  retreat  might  be  assigned  to  him 
Where  in  forgotten  quiet  he  might  dwell, 
With  such  allowance  as  his  wants  required  ; 
For  wishes  he  had  none    To  a  lodge  that  stood 
Deep  in  a  forest,  with  leave  given,  at  the  age 
Of  four-and-twenty  summers  he  withdrew  ; 
And  thither  took  with  him  his  motherless  Babe, 
And  one  domestic  for  their  comnrion  needs, 
An  aged  woman.    It  consoled  him  here 
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the  orphanj  aad  pcrforp 


T(k  TJe  I  folio-  to  iu  U 
(XmlTeriBB  or  of  pcMi,  I 
Tbeui  be  Ihe  blame  who 

Fnm  ihSi  time  fonh  he 


Inhabiui 


hired  a 


-  -^r  had  left 

So  liirely  a  rairembranco  of  theLr  picfi, 

(Khii  reliremniL  to  the  foitit  lodfie 
Repaired,  bul  only  Ibund  the  nuuron  there, 
Wtto  told  him  tliaL  hii  paioi  were  thrown  Hway, 
For  that  her  Maiiet  never  uitettd  »ord 

Whar"'Sey'wm''iiS3un|,   Vaudr^cour  '  op- 

But.  KcTng^wine  one  near,  ai  on  the  latch 
or  Ihe   gardeo-gale    hk   hand   wu  bid,   he 


Ilien 

Cut  oir  from  all 
And  ihunniDE  e 
Nor  could  ihev. 

France 
Full  ipeedily  re 
Or  personal  mci 

Hit  d>r>  kc  wa 


Tis  eight  o'clock,— a  clear  March  nifihl 

Shouli  rto'm  nobody  knowi  whe're ; 
He  tenglhen.  oul  his  lonely  shoul, 
Halioo  t  halloo '.  a  k>ng  hJloo  I 

What  mMni°hi5"bu*slle"  £llj  Fo^f 
Why  arc  you  in  Ihi!  miphiy  freit 
And  •hy  DO  horwback  have  you  «t 
Him  whom  you  luvc,  your  Idiot  BoyT 
Scarcely  a  Knil  is  oul  otbed: 
Good  iieity,  put  h.m  down  again : 
His  lips  »;il,5oy  Ihey  bnrc  at  you  , 
Dut,  Uotty  I  what  hat  he  lo  do 
With  iiimip,  saddle,  or  with  rein  t 


A)  if  her  Kry  lile  would  : 


And  Betty's  huiband's  at  the  wood, 
Wliere  by  the  week  he  doih  abide, 
A  woodauiB  in  Ihe  duunt  vale : 


There'inone  to  help  poor  Susan  Gale: 
What  mutt  be  done  I  what  wilt  belide  r 
And  Betty  from  (he  lane  hat  (etched 
Her  Pony,  that  is  mild  and  good  ; 
Whether  he  be  injoy  or  pain. 
Feeding  at  will  along  the  lane. 

And,  ^  ihe  moonlight.  Belly  Foy 
Ha)  on  the  wcll^iri  uddle  >el 
(The  like  was  never  heard  of  yet) 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy. 

Acro«4  the  bndgc  ajid  through  the  dalr, 
And  by  the  church,  and  o'er  ihe  down, 
1  o  bring  a  Docior  fnini  ihe  town. 


The  Uov,  who  is  her  best  delight. 
Both  what  10  follow,  what  lo  shun. 

How  lum  to  Itfi,  and  how  to  light. 
And  Betty's  most  especial  charge, 
Was,  -'Johnny  ;  Johnny  !  min/lhat  you 


IVnd  proudly  shook  the  bridle  loo  ; 
^nd  Then  !  his  words  were  not  a  fe-, 

And  now  Ihai  Johnny  is  iusl  gang, 
rhough  Belly's  in  a  mighty  flurry. 
She  gently  pats  ihe  Pony^i  tide. 


>r  Idiot  Boy  ! 
■M  the  briJli. 


Tl«er?-- 
TheMi 


the  Pont 
't  Icli  ha> 

estiUac 


Mil  heart  it  was  so  full  of  glee. 
That  lill  full  fifty  yards  were  gone 
He  quite  forffot  h^s  holly  whip, 
And  all  his  skill  in  horsemansFiipi 
Oh  I  happy,  happy,  happy  John. 
And  while  the  Mother,       "     " 


•  quietly  her  Johnny  g( 
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Burr,  burr— now  Johnny's  lips  they  burr. 
As  loud  as  any  mill,  or  near  it ; 
Meek  as  a  lamb  the  Pony  moves. 
And  Johnny  makes  the  noise  he  loves. 
And  Betty  listens,  glad  to  hear  it. 

Away  she  hies  to  Susan  Gale  : 
Her  Messenger's  in  merry  tune  ; 
The  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  curr, 
And  Johnny's  lips  they  burr,  burr,  burr, 
As  on  he  goes  beneath  the  moon. 

His  steed  and  he  right  well  agree  ; 
For  of  this  Pony  there's  a  rumour. 
That,  should  he  lose  his  eyes  and  ears. 
And  should  he  live  a  thousand  years. 
He  never  will  be  out  of  humour. 

But  then  he  is  a  horse  that  thinks ! 
And  when  he  thinks,  his  page  is  slack  ; 
Now,  though  he  knows  poor  Johnny  well. 
Yet,  for  his  life,  he  cannot  tell 
What  he  has  got  upon  his  back. 

So  through  the  moonlight  lanes  they  go, 
And  far  into  the  moonlight  dale, 
And  by  the  church,  and  o'er  the  down, 
To  bring  a  Doctor  from  the  town. 
To  comfort  poor  old  Susan  Gale. 

And  Betty,  now  at  Susan's  side. 
Is  in  the  middle  of  her  story, 
What  speedy  help  her  Boy  will  bring, 
With  many  a  most  diverting  thing. 
Of  Johnny's  wit,  and  Johnny's  glory. 

And  Betty,  still  at  Susan's  side. 
By  this  time  is  not  quite  so  flurried  : 
Demure  with  porringer  and  plate 
She  sits,  as  if  in  Susan's  fate 
Her  life  and  soul  were  buried. 

But  Betty,  poor  good  Woman  !  she. 
You  plainly  in  her  face  may  read  it. 
Could  lend  out  of  that  moment's  store 
Five  years  of  happiness  or  more 
To  any  that  might  need  it. 

But  yet  I  guess  that  now  and  then 
With  Betty  all  was  not  so  well ; 
And  to  the  road  she  turns  her  ears. 
And  thence  full  many  a  sound  she  hears. 
Which  she  to  Susan  will  not  tell. 

Poor  Susan  moans,  poor  Susan  groans ; 
**  As  sure  as  there's  a  moon  in  heaven," 
Cries  Betty,  "  he'll  be  back  again  ; 
They'll  both  be  here — 'tis  almost  ten — 
Both  will  be  here  before  eleven." 

Poor  §usan  moans,  poor  Susan  groans  ; 
The  clock  gives  warning  for  eleven  ; 
'Tis  on  the  stroke—**  lie  must  be  near,'* 
Quoth  BetiyT  "and  will  soon  be  here, 
As  sure  as  there's  a  moon  in  heaven." 

The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  twelve. 

And  Johnny  is  not  yet  in  sight : 

— The  Moon's  in  heaven,  as  Betty  sees. 

But  Betty  is  not  quite  at  ease  : 

And  Susan  has  a  dreadful  night. 

And  Betty,  half  an  hour  ago. 
On  Johnny  vile  reflections  cast : 
"  A  little  idle  sauntering  lliing  I " 
\^th  other  names,  an  endless  string  ; 
But  now  that  time  is  gone  and  past. 


And  Betty's  drooping  at  the  heart. 
That  happy  lime  all  past  and  gone, 
**  How  can  it  be  he  is  so  late? 
The  Doctor,  he  has  made  him  wait ; 
Susan  !  they'll  both  be  here  anon." 

And  Susan's  growing  w^orse  and  worse. 
And  Betty's  in  a  sad  quandary  ; 
And  then  there's  nobody  to  say 
If  she  must  go,  or  she  must  stay  ! 
— She's  in  a  sad  quandary. 

The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  one  ; 
But  neither  Doctor  nor  his  Guide 
Appears  along  the  moonlight  road  ; 
There's  neither  horse  nor  man  abroad. 
And  Betty's  still  at  Susan's  side. 

And  Susan  now  begins  to  fear 

Of  sad  mischances  not  a  few, 

That  Johnny  may  perhaps  be  drowned  ; 

Or  lost,  perhaps,  and  never  found  ; 

Which  tney  must  both  for  ever  rue. 

She  prefaced  half  a  hint  of  this 
With,  "  God  forbid  it  should  be  true  1" 
At  the  first  word  that  Susan  said 
Cried  Betty,  rising  from  the  bed, 
"  Susan,  I'd  gladly  stay  with  you. 

I  must  be  gone,  I  must  away  : . 
Consider,  Johnny's  but  half-wise  ; 
Susan,  we  must  take  care  of  him, 
If  he  is  hurt  in  life  or  limb"— 
"  Oh  God  forbid  I "  poor  Susan  cries. 

"What  can  I  do?"  says  Betty,  going, 
"  What  can  I  do  to  case  your  pain  ? 
Good  Susan, tell  me,  and  I'll  stay  ; 
I  fear  you're  in  a  dreadful  way. 
But  I  shall  soon  be  back  again." 

"  Nay,  Betty,  go  !  good  Betty,  go  ! 
There's  nothiiiji  that  can  ease  my  pain." 
Then  off  she  hies  ;  but  with  a  prayer 
That  God  jHJor  Sudan's  life  would  spare. 
Till  she  comes  back  again. 

So,  through  the  moonlight  lane  she  goes. 
And  far  into  the  moonlight  dale  ; 
And  how  she  ran,  and  how  she  walked. 
And  all  that  to  herself  she  talked. 
Would  surely  be  a  tedious  tale. 

In  high  and  low,  above,  below. 
In  great  and  small,  in  round  and  square 
In  tree  and  tOA-cr  was  Johnny  seen. 
In  bush  and  brake,  in  black  and  green  ; 
'Twas  John-  y,  Johnny,  every  where. 

And  while  she  crossed  thebridge,  there  came 
A  thought  with  which  her  heart  is  sore — 
Johnny  perhaps  his  horse  forsook. 
To  hunt  the  moon  within  the  brook. 
And  never  will  be  heard  of  more. 

Now  is  she  high  upon  the  down. 
Alone  amid  a  prospect  wide  ; 
There's  neither  Johnny  nor  his  Horse 
Among  the  fern  or  in  the  gorse  : 
There's  neither  Doctor  nor  his  Guide. 

*•  Oh  saints  !  what  is  become  of  him  ? 
Perhaps  he's  climbed  into  an  oak. 
Where  he  will  stay  till  he  is  dead  ; 
Or,  sadly  he  has  been  misled. 
And  joined  the  wandering  gipsy-folk. 
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Or  him  that  wicked  Pony's  carried 
To  the  dark  cave,  the  goblin's  hall , 
Or  in  the  castle  he's  pursuing 
Among  the  ghosts  his  own  undoing ; 
Or  playing  with  the  waterfall." 

At  poor  old  Susan  then  she  railed. 
While  to  the  town  she  posts  away  ; 
"If  Susan  had  not  been  so  ill, 
Alas  !  I  should  have  had  him  still. 
My  Johnny,  till  my  dying  day." 

Poor  Betty,  in  this  sad  distemper. 
The  Doctor's  self  could  hardly  spare  : 
Unworthy  things  she  talked,  and  wild  ; 
Even  he,  of  cattle  the  most  mild, 
The  Pony  had  his  share. 

But  now  she's  fairly  in  the  town, 
And  to  the  Doctor's  door  she  hies ; 
*Tis  silence  all  on  every  side  : 
The  town  so  long,  the  town  so  wide. 
Is  silent  as  the  skies. 

And  now  she's  at  the  Doctor's  door. 
She  lifts  the  knocker,  rap,  rap,  rap ; 
The  Doctor  at  the  casement  shows 
His  glimmering  eyes  that  pecpand  dose  ; 
And  one  hand  ruDs  his  old  night-cap. 

**  Oh  Doctor!  Doctor!  where's  my  Johnny?" 
"  I'm  here,  what  is't  you  want  with  me?  " 
*'  Oh  Sir  I  you  know  I'm  Betty  Foy, 
And  I  have  lost  my  poor  dear  Boy, 
You  know  him— him  you  often  see  ; 

He's  not  so  wise  as  some  folks  be  :  '* 
•'The  devil  take  his  wisdom  1 "  said 
The  Doctor,  looking  somewhat  grim, 
•*Wh.nt,  Woman !  should  1  know  of  him?" 
And,  grumbling,  he  went  back  to  bed  1 

*•  O  woe  is  me !  O  woe  is  me ! 
Here  will  I  die  ;  here  will  I  die  ; 
I  thought  to  find  my  lost  one  here. 
But  he  is  neither  far  nor  near. 
Oh !  what  a  wretched  Mother  I !" 

She  stops,  she  stands,  she  looks  about ; 
Which  way  to  turn  she  cannot  tell. 
Poor  Betty  !  it  would  ease  her  pain 
If  she  had  heart  to  knock  again  ; 
—The  clock  strikes  three — a  dismal  knell  1 

Then  up  alone  the  town  she  hies. 

No  wonder  if  ner  senses  fail ; 

This  piteous  news  so  much  it  shocked  her. 

She  quite  forgot  to  send  the  Doctor 

To  comfort  poor  old  Susan  Gale. 

And  now  she's  high  upon  the  down. 
And  she  can  see  a  mile  of  road  : 
**  O  cruel  1  I'm  almost  threescore  ; 
Such  night  as  this  was  ne'er  before. 
There's  not  a  single  soul  abroad." 

She  listens,  but  she  cannot  hear 
"The  foot  of  horse,  the  voice  of  man  ; 
The  streams  with  softest  sound  are  flowing. 
The  grass  you  almost  hear  it  growing. 
You  hear  it  now,  if  e'er  you  can. 

The  owlets  through  the  long  blue  night 
Are  shouting  to  each  other  still : 
Fond  lovers  !  yet  not  quite  hob  nob. 
They  lengthen  out  the  tremulous  sob, 
That  echoes  far  from  hill  to  hilL 


Poor  Betty  now  has  lost  all  hope,  ^ 
Her  thoughts  are  bent  on  deadly  sin, 
A  green-grown  pond  she  j  ust  has  past. 
And  from  the  brink  she  hurries  fast. 
Lest  she  should  drown  herself  therein. 

And  now  she  sits  her  down  and  weeps  ; 

Such  tears  she  never  shed  before  ; 

*'  Oh  dear,  dear  Pony  I  my  sweet  joy  I 

Oh  carry  back  my  I  diot  Boy  ! 

And  we  will  ne'er  o'crload  thee  more." 

A  thought  is  come  into  her  head  : 
The  Pony  he  is  mild  and  good, 
And  we  have  always  used  him  well ; 
Perhaps  he's  gone  along  the  dell. 
And  carried  Johnny  to  the  wood. 

Then  up  she  springs  as  if  on  wings  ; 
She  thinks  no  more  of  deadly  sin  ; 
If  Betty  fifty  ponds  should  see. 
The  last  of  all  her  thoughts  would  be 
To  drown  herself  therein. 

0  Reader !  now  that  I  might  tell 
What  Johnny  and  his  Horse  are  doing  ! 
What  they've  been  doing  all  this  time. 
Oh  could  I  put  it  into  rhyme, 

A  most  delightful  tale  pursuing  I 

Perhaps,  and  no  unlikely  thought ! 
He  with  his  Pony  now  doth  roam 
The  cliffs  and  peaks  so  high  that  are. 
To  lay^his  hands  upon  a  star, 
And  m  his  pocket  bring  it  home. 

Perha{)s  he's  turned  himself  about. 
His  face  unto  his  horse's  tail. 
And,  still  and  mute,  in  wonder  lost. 
All  silent  as  a  horseman-ghost, 
He  travels  slowly  down  the  vale. 

And  now,  perhaps,  is  hunting  sheep, 
A  fierce  and  dreadful  hunter  he  ; 
Yon  valley,  now  so  trim  and  green. 
In  five  months'  time,  should  he  be  seen, 
A  desert  wilderness  will  be  I 

Perhaps,  with  head  and  heels  on  fire. 
And  lilce  the  very  soul  of  evil. 
He's  galloping  away,  away. 
And  so  will  gallop  on  for  aye. 
The  bane  of  all  that  dread  the  devil ! 

1  to  the  Muses  have  been  bound 

These  fourteen  years  by  strong  indentures: 

O  gentle  Muses  !  let  me  tell 

But  half  of  what  to  him  befel ; 

He  surely  met  with  strange  adventures. 

O  gentle  Muses  I  is  this  kind  ? 
Why  will  ye  thus  my  suit  repel  ? 
Why  of  your  further  aid  bereave  me? 
Ana  can  ye  thus  unfriended  leave  me ; 
Ye  Muses  1  whom  I  love  so  well ! 

Who*s  yon,  that,  near  the  waterfall. 
Which  thunders  down  with  headlong  force, 
Beneath  the  moon,  yet  shining  fair, 
A^  careless  as  if  nothing  were, 
Sits  upright  on  a  feeding  horse  ? 

Unto  his  horse— there  feeding  free. 
He  seems,  I  think,  the  rein  to  give  ; 
Of  moon  or  stars  he  takes  no  heed  ; 
Of  such  we  in  romances  read  : 
— *Tis  Johnny !  Johnny  !  as  I  live. 
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And  that's  the  very  Pony,  too  I 
Where  is  she,  where  is  Betty  Foy  f 
She  hardly  can  sustain  her  Arars  ; 
The  roaring  waterfall  she  hears, 
And  cannot  find  her  Idiot  Boy. 

Your  Pony's  worth  his  weight  in  gold : 
Then  calm  your  terrors,  Betty  Foy  1 
She's  coming  from  among  the  trees. 
And  now  all  full  in  view  she  sees 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  Betty  sees  the  Pony  too : 

Why  stand  you  thus,  good  Betty  Foy  f 

It  is  no  goblin,  'tis  no  ghost, 

Tis  he  whom  you  so  long  have  lost. 

He  whom  you  love,  your  Idiot  Boy. 

She  looks  again— her  anns  are  up— 
She  screams — she  cannot  move  for  joy  : 
She  darts,  as  with  a  torrent's  force. 
She  almost  has  o'ertumed  the  Horse, 
And  last  ihe  holds  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  Johnny  burrs,  and  laughs  aloud ; 
Whether  in  cunning  or  in  joy 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  while  he  laughs, 
Betty  a  drunken  pleasure  quaffs 
To  hear  again  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  now  she's  at  the  Pony's  tail. 
And  now  is  at  the  Pony's  head,^ 
On  that  side  now,  and  now  on  this  ; 
And,  almost  stifled  with  her  bliss, 
A  few  sad  tears  does  Betty  shed. 

She  kisses  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy  ; 
She's  happy  here,  is  happy  there. 
She  is  uneasy  every  where  ; 
Her  hmbs  are  all  alive  with  joy. 

She  pats  the  Pony,  where  or  when 
She  Knows  not,  happy  Betty  Foy  I 
The  little  Pony  glad  may  be. 
But  he  is  milder  far  than  she. 
You  hardly  can  perceive  his  joy. 

**  Oh !  Johnny,  never  mind  the  Doctor  : 
You've  done  your  best,  and  that  is  .ill :" 
She  took  the  reins,  when  this  was  said. 
And  gently  turned  the  Pony's  head 
From  the  loud  waterfall. 

By  this  the  stars  were  almost  gone. 
The  moon  was  setting  on  the  hill. 
So  pale  you  scarcely  looked  at  her : 
The  little  birds  began  to  stir. 
Though  yet  their  tongues  were  still. 

The  Pony,  Betty,  and  her  Boy, 
Wind  slowly  through  the  woody  dale ; 
And  who  is  she,  betimes  abroad. 
That  hobbles  up  the  steep  rough  road  ? 
Who  is  it,  but  old  Susan  Gale  ? 

Long  time  lay  Susan  lost  in  thought ; 
And  many  dreadful  fears  beset  her. 
Both  for  her  Messenger  and  Nurse  : 
And,  as  her  mind  grew  worse  and  worse, 
Her  body — it  grew  better. 

She  turned,  she  tossed  herself  in  bed, 
On  all  sides  doubts  and  terrors  met  her ; 
Point  after  noint  did  she  discuss  ; 
And,  while  ner  mind  was  fighting  thus. 
Her  body  still  grew  better. 


"Alas  I  what  is  become  of  them? 
These  fears  can  never  be  endured  ; 
I'll  to  the  wood." — The  word  scarce  said. 
Did  Susan  rise  up  from  her  bed. 
As  if  by  magic  cured. 

• 

Away  she  goes  up  hill  and  down, 

And  to  the  wood  at  length  is  come ; 

She  spies  her  Friends,  she  shouts  a  greeting; 

Oh  me  I  it  is  a  merry  meeting 

As  ever  was  in  Christendom. 

The  owls  have  hardly  sung  their  last, 
While  our  four  travellers  homeward  wend ; 
The  owls  have  hooted  all  night  long. 
And  with  the  owls  began  my  song. 
And  with  the  owls  must  encL 

For  while  they  all  were  travelling  home. 
Cried  Betty,     Tell  us,  Johnny,  do. 
Where  all  this  long  night  you  have  been. 
What  you  have  heard,  what  you  have  seen : 
And,  Johnny,  mind  you  tell  us  true." 

Now  Johnny  all  night  long  had  heard 
The  owls  in  tuneful  concert  strive  ; 
No  doubt  too  he  the  moon  had  seen  : 
For  in  the  moonlight  he  had  been 
From  eight  o'clock  till  five. 

And  thus,  to  Betty's  question,  he 
Made  answer,  like  a  traveller  bold, 
(His  very  words  I  give  to  you.) 
"The  cocks  did  crow  to-whoo,  to-whoo, 
And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold  I " 
—Thus  answered  Johnny  in  his  glory, 
And  that  was  all  his  travel's  story. 
1798. 

«  XXXII. 

MICHAEL. 

A   PASTORAL   POEM. 

1 P  from  the  public  way  you  turn  your  steps 
Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green-head  Ghyll, 
You  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 
Your  feet  must  struggle  :  in  such  bold  ascent 
The  pastoral  mountains  front  you,  face  to  face. 
But,  courage  !  for  around  that  boisterous  brook 
The  mountains  have  all  opened  out  themselves. 
And  made  a  hidden  valley  of  their  own. 
No  habitation  can  be  seen  :  but  they 
Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone 
With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones,  and 

kites 
That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 
It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude  ; 
Nor  should  I  have  made  mention  of  this  Dell 
But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass  by. 
Might  see  and  notice  nut.     Beside  the  brook 
Appears  a  straggling  heap  of  unhewn  stones : 
And  to  that  simple  object  appertains 
A  story— unenriched  with  strange  events. 
Yet  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside. 
Or  for  the  summer  shade.     It  was  the  first 
Of  those  domestic  talcs  that  spake  to  me 
Of  .Shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 
Whom  I  already  loved  : — not  verily 
For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  and  hills 
Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode. 
And  hence  this  Talc,  while  I  vras  yet  a  Boy 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 
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Of  natural  objects,  l«d  me  on  to  ietl 

For  passions  that  were  not  my  Ofvm,  mA  think 

(At  random  aUd  imperfectly  indeld^ 

On  man,  the  htart  of  man,  and  human  life. 

Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 

Homely  and  rude,  I  will  relate  the  same 

For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts ; 

And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake 

Of  youthful  Poets,  who  among  these  hills 

Witl  be  my  second  self  when  I  am  gone. 

Upon  the  ibrest-side  in  Grasmere  Vale 
There  dwelt  a  Shepherd,  Michael  was  his  naune ; 
'  An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  )imh. 
His  bodily  name  had  been  from  youth  to  agt 
Of  an  unusual  strength :  his  mind  was  keen. 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  afBurs, 
And  in  nis  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  th&n  ordinary  men. 
Hence  had  be  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds, 
'  Of  blasts  of  every  tone ;  and,  oftentimes. 
When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  South 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  Siepberd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  be  to  himself  would  say, 
*'  The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me !" 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains :  he  had  been  adone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists,  ^ 
That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the  heights. 
Sd  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 
And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and 

rocks, 
Were   things    indiflferent    to   the    Shepherd's 

thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful   spirits   he   had 

breathed 
The  common  air ;  hills,  which  with  visorous  step 
He  had  so  often  climbed ;  which  had  impressed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  Joy  or  fear ; 
Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 
Of  the  dumb  animals  whom  he  had  saved. 
Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 
The  certainty  of  honourable  gain  ; 
Those  fields,  those  hills — what  could  they  less? 

—had  laid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 
A  pleasurable  fedUng  c^  blind  love. 
The  pleasure  which  there  b  in  life  itself. 

His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  sinclereii. 
His  Helpmate  was  a  comely  matron,  old — 
Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty  years. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life. 
Whose  heart  was  in  her  house :  two  wheels  she 

had 
Oi  antique  form  ;  this  lar^e,  for  spinning  wool : 
That  small,  for  flax  ;  and  if  one  wheel  had  rest 
It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work. 
The  Pair  had  but  one  inmate  in  their  house, 
An  only  Child,  who  had  been  bom  to  them 
When  Michael,  telling  o'er  his  years,  began 
To  deem  that  he  was  old,— in  shepherd's  phrase. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave.     This  only  Son, 
With  two  brave  sheepdogs  tried  in  many  a 

storm, 
lYit  one  of  an  inestimable  worth. 
Made  all  their  household.    I  may  truly  say 


That  they  were  k«  a  proverB  in  the  vale 
For  endless  industry.    When  day  was  gone. 
And  from  their  occupation.^  out  of  doors 
I1ie  Son  a&d  Fatther  were  come  home,  even 

then, 
Their  labour  did  boI  cease  ;  unless  when  all 
Turned  to  the  deanly  supper-board,  and  there, 
Eadi  with  a,  mess  of  pottage  and  skimmed  milk. 
Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes 
And  ihor  plain  homesnade  cheese.    Yet  when 

the  meal 
Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  Son  was  naaiad} 
And  his  old  Father  both  betook  themselves 
To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ 
Their  hands  hy  the  fire-side  ;  perhaps  to  card 
WcM^  for  the  Housewife's  spindle,  or  repair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe. 
Or  odier  implement  of  hotue-er  field. 

Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chimney's 

edge. 
That  in  our  ancient  unrouth  country  stj'le 
With  huge  and  black  projection  overbrowed 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  Ught 
Of  day  grew  dim  the  Housewife  hung  a  lamp  ; 
An  a^ed  utensil,  which  had  performed 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 
Early  at  evening  did  it  bum— and  late. 
Surviving  comrade  of  imcounted  hours. 
Which,  going  by  fiom  year  to  year,  had  found. 
And  left  the  couple  neither  gay  perhaps 
Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with  hopes. 
Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 
And  now,  when  Luke  had  reached  his  eighteenth 

year. 
There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  thcv  sate. 
Father  and  5von,  triiile  far  into  the  night 
The  Hou«*wife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work, 
Making  the  cottage  throtiirh  the  silent  hours 
Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 
This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighbourhood. 
And  was  a  public  symlx)!  nf  the  life 
That  thrifty  P.iir  had  lived.  For,  as  it  chanced. 
Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 
Stood  Kingle,  with  large  pro&pect,   north  and 

south. 
High  into  Easedale.  up  to  Dunmatl-Raise, 
And  westwartl  to  the  viHatje  near  the  lake ; 
And  from  this  constant  lij;ht,  so  regular 
And  .so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale, 
Uoth  old  and  young,  was  named  The  Eveki.ng 

Star. 

Thus.  living  on  through  such  a  length  of 

The  Shephe'rd^if  he  loved  himself,  must  needs 
Have  loved  his  Helpmate:  but  to  Michael's 

heart 
This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear- 
hcsA  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 
Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  in  the  blood  of 

all- 
Than  that  a  child,  more  th.in  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 
Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking 

thoughts. 
And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  thev 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail 
Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him. 
His  heart  and  his  heart's  joy !  For  oftentimes 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms. 
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Had  done  him  female  fcervice,  not  alone 
For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 
Of  fathers*  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 
To  acts  of  tenderness  ;  and  he  had  rocked 
His  cradle,  as  with  a  woman's  gentle  hand. 

And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 
Had  put  on  boy's  attire,  did  Michael  love. 
Albeit  of  a  stem  unbending  mind. 
To  have  the  Young-one  in  nis  sight,  when  he 
Wrought  in  the  field,  or  on  his  shepherd's  stool 
Sate  with  a  fettered  sheep  before  him  stretched 
Under  the  large  old  oak,  that  near  his  door 
Stood  single,  and,frommatchIess  depth  of  shade, 
Chosen  for  the  Shearer's  covert  from  the  sun. 
Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 
The  Cupping  Trek,*  a  name  which  yet  it  hears. 
There,  while  they  two  were  sitting  in  the  shade. 
With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and  blithe. 
Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the  Child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts 
Scared  them,  while  they  lay  still  beneath  the 
shears. 

And  when  by  Heaven's  good  grace  the  boy 
grew  up 
A  healthy  Lad,  and  carried  in  his  check 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old  ; 
Then  Michael  from  a  winter  coppice  cut 
With  his  own  hand  a  s.ipling,  which  he  hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  througriout  in  all 
Due  requisites  a  perfect  shepherd's  staff, 
And  gave  it  to  the  Boy ;  wherewith  c(|uipt 
He  as  a  watchman  oftentimes  wns  placed 
At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock  ; 
And,  to  his  oftice  prematurely  called, 
"ITiere  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine. 
Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help ; 
And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  bcliove, 
Receiving  from  his  Father  hire  of  j^rnise  : 
Though  nought  was  left  undone  which  staff,  or 

voice, 
Or  looks,  or  threatening  gestures,  could  perform. 

But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old,  could 
stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts,  and  to  the  heights, 
Not  fearing  toil,  nor  length  of  weary  ways. 
He  with  his  Father  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 
That  objects  which  the  Shepherd  loved  before 
Were  dearer  now?  that  from  the  Hoy  there  came 
Feelings  and  emanations — things  which  were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind  : 
And  that  the  old  Man's  heart  seemed  bom  again  ? 

Thus  in  his  Father's  sight  the  Boy  ^ew  up  : 
And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 

year, 
He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 

While  in  this  sort  the  simple  household  lived 
From  day  to  day,  to  Michael's  ear  there  came 
Distressful  tidings.     Long  l>efore  the  time 
Of  which  I  speak,  the  Shepherd  had  been  bound 
In  surety  for  his  brother's  son,  a  man 
Of  an  industrious  life,  and  ample  means  ; 
But  unforeseen  mi.sfortunes  suddenly 
Had  prest  upon  him  ;  and  old  Michael  now 

*  Gippipg  is  the  word  used  in  the  North  of 
England  for  shearing. 


Was  summoned  to  discharge  the  forfeiture, 

A  grievous  penalty,  but  little  less 

Than  half  his  substance.    This  unlooked-foc 

cbinu 
At  the  first  nearing,  for  a  moment  took 
More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 
That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost. 
As  soon  as  he  had  armed  himself  with  strength 
To  look  his  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
The  Shepherd's  sole  resource  to  sell  at  once 
A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 
Such  was  his  first  resolve  ;  he  thought  again. 
And  his  heart  failed  him.     "  Isabel,"  said  he. 
Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 
"I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  years. 
And  in  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  love 
Have  we  all  lived  ;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours 
Should  pass  into  a  stranger's  hand,  I  think 
lliat  1  could  not  he  quiet  in  my  grave. 
Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot  :  the  sun  nimself 
Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I  ; 
And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last 
To  my  own  family.     An  evil  man 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Were  false  to  us  :  and  if  he  were  not  false. 
There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like  this 
Had  been  no  sorrow.     I  forgive  him  ; — but 
'Twere  better  to  be  dumb  tlian  to  talk  thus. 

When  I  began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheerful  hope. 
Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel :  the  land 
Sh.ill  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free  ; 
He  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it.     We  h.ive,  thou  know'&t. 
Another  kinsman -he  will  be  our  friend 
In  this  distress.     He  is  a  prosperous  man, 
'I*hriving  in  trade— and  Luke  to  him  shall  go. 
And  with  his  kinsman's  help  and  his  own  thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
He  may  return  to  us.     If  here  he  stay. 
What  can  be  done  ?    Where  every  one  is  poor. 
What  can  be  gained  ?  " 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused. 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  times. 
There's  kichard  Batcman,  thought  she  to  her- 
self, 
He  was  a  parish-boy— at  the  church -door 
'i'hey  made  a  (lathering  for  him,  shillings,  pence 
And  halfpennies,  wherewith    the    neighbours 

bought 
A  basket,  which  they  filled  with  pedlar's  wares  ; 
And,  with  this  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master  there. 
Who,  out  of  many,  chose  the  trusty  boy 
To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
Beyond  the  seas ;  where  he  grew  wondrous  rich, 
And  left  estates  and  monies  to  the  poor, 
And,  at  his  birth-place,  built  a  chapel  floored 
With  m.irble,  which  he  sent  from  foreign  lands. 
These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like  sort. 
Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 
And  her  face  brightened,     llie  old  Man  was 

glad, 
And   thus    resumed  :— "  Well,    Isabel  !    this 

scheme 
These  two  days,  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me. 
Far  more  than  wc  have  lost  is  left  us  yet 
— ^We  have  enough — 1  wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  younger ;— but  this  hcpe  is  a  ifood  hope. 
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—Make  ready  Luke's  best  gannents,  of  the  best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him  forth 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night : 
—If  he  could  go,  the  Boy  should  t^o  to-night." 

Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields  went 
forth 
With  a  light  heart  The  Housewife  for  five  days 
Was  restless  mom  and  night,  and  all  day  long 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 
But  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
To  stop  her  in  her  work :  for,  when  she  lay 
By  Michael's  side,  she  through  the  last  two 

nights 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his  sleep : 
And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could  see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.  That  day  at  noon 
She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by  themselves 
Were  sitting  at  the  door,  "Thou  must  not  go : 
We  have  no  other  Child  but  thee  to  lose, 
None  to  remember— do  not  go  away. 
For  if  thou  leave  thy  Father  he  will  die."  ^ 
The  Youth  made  answer  with  a  jocund  voice  ; 
And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears. 
Recovered  heart.    That  evening  her  best  fare 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a  Christmas  fire. 

With  daylight  Isabel  resumed  her  work  : 
And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  appeared 
As  cheerful  as  a  grove  in  Spring :  at  length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman  came, 
With  kmd  assurances  that  he  would  do 
Hb  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy  ; 
To  which,  requests  were  added,  that  forthwith 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.    Ten  times  or  more 
The  letter  was  read  over ;  Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbours  round 
Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on  English  land 
A  prouder  heart  than  Luke's.     When  Isabel 
Had  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  Man  said, 
**  He  shall  depart  to-morrow."    To  this  word 
The  Housewife  answered,  talking  much  of 

things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go, 
Would  surely  be  forgotten.     But  at  length 
She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 

Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Creen-head 

Ghyll, 
In  that  deep  valley,  Michael  had  designed 
To  build  a  Sheepfold ;  and,  before  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss. 
For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered  up 
A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  streamlet's  edge 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work 
With  Luke  that  evening  thitherward  he  walked: 
And  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place  he 

stopped. 
And  thus  the  old  Man  spake  to  him : — "  My 

Son, 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me  :  with  full  heart 
I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth 
And  all  thy  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 
I  will  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 
Of  our  two  histories  ;  'twill  do  tnee  good 
When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I  should  touch 

On  things  thou  canst  not  know  of. After  thou 

First  cam'st  into  the  world— as  oft  hefals 
To  new-bom  inCant^-thou  didst  sleep  away 


Two  days,  and  blessings  from  thy  Father^^ 

tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.    Day  by  day^  passed  on. 
And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 
Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 
Than  when  I  heard  thee  by  our  own  fire-sidf ' 
First  uttering,  without  words,  a  natural  tune^ 
While  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  ioy 
Sing  at  thy  Mother's  breast.     Month  followed' 

^  month. 
And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed 
And  on  the  mountains  ;  else  I  think  that  thou 
Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  Father's  knees. 
But  we  were  playmates^  Luke :  among  thes^ 

hills. 
As  well  thou  knowest,  in  us  the  old  and  young 
Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didst  thou 
Lack  any  pleasure  which  a  boy  can  know." 
Luke  had  a  manly  heart ;  but  at  these  words 
He  sobbed  aloud.    'Ilie  old  Man  grasped  his 

hand. 
And  said,  "  Nay,  do  not  take  it  so— I  see 
That  these  are  tmngs  of  which  I  need  not  speak. 
— Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 
A  kind  and  a  good  Father :  and  herein 
I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  mjrself 
Received  at  otners'  hands ;  for,  though  now  old 
Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  still 
Remember  them  who  loved  me  m  my  youth. 
Both  of  them  sleep  together :  here  they  lived. 
As  all  their  Forefathers  had  dene  :  ana  when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were  not 

loth 
To  give  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould. 
I  wished  that  thou  shouldst  live  the  life  they 

lived : 
But,  'tis  a  long  time  to  look  back,  my  Son, 
And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore  years. 
These  fields  were  burthened  when  they  came 

to  me ; 
Till  I  was  forty  years  of  age,  not  more 
Than  half  of  my  inheritance  was  mine. 
I  toiled  and  toiled ;  God  blessed  me  in  my 

work. 
And  till  these  three  weeks  past  the  land  was 

free. 
— It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endure 
Another  Master.     Heaven  forgive  me,  Luke, 
If  I  judge  ill  for  thee,  but  it  seems  good 
That  thou  should'st  go." 

*      At  this  the  old  Man  paused  : 
Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which  they 

stood, 
ThuSp  after  a  short  silence,  he  resumed : 
"  This  was  a  work  for  us  ;  and  now,  my  Son, 
It  is  a  work  for  me.     But,  lay  one  stone — 
Here,  lay  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own 

hands. 
Nay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope ; — we  both  may  live 
To  see  a  better  day.     At  eighty-four 
I  still  am  strong  and  hale  ; — do  thou  thy  part ; 
I  will  do  mine.— I  will  begin  again 
With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee  : 
Up  to  the  heights,  and  in  among  the  storms. 
Will  I  without  thee  go  again,  and  do 
All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone. 
Before  I  knew  thy  face.— Heaven  bless  thee, 

Boy! 
Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beating 

fast 
With  many  hopes ;  it  should  be  so— yes— yes— 
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I  knew  that  thou  couldst  never  have  a  wish 
To  leave  me,  Luke :  thou  hast  been  bound  to 

me 
Only  by  links  of  love :  when  thou  art  gone. 
What  will  be  left  to  us  !  — But,  1  forget 
I  My  purposes.     Lay  now  the  corner-stone. 
As  1  requested  ;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 
When  thou  art  ^one  away,  should  evil  men 
Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  Son, 
And  of  this  moment ;  hither  turn  thy  thoughts, 
And  God  will  strengthen  thee  :  amid  all  fear 
And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 
May'st  bear  in  mind  the  life  thy  Fathers  lived, 
Who,  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 
Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.     Now,  fare  thee 

well- 
When  thou  retum'st,  thou  in  this  place  wilt  see 
A  work  which  is  not  here  :  a  covenant 
'Twill  be  between  us  :  but,  whatever  fate 
Befal  thee,  I  shall  love  thee  to  the  last. 
And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the  grave." 

The  Shepherd  ended  here  ;  and  Luke  stooped 

down. 
And,  as  his  Father  liad  requested,  laid 
The  first  stone  of  the  Sheep-fold.     At  the  sight 
The  old  Man's  grief  broke  from  him ;  to  nis 

heart 
He  pressed  his  Son,  he  kiss<bd  him  and  wept ; 
And  to  the  house  together  they  returned. 
—Hushed  was  that  House  in  peace,  or  seeming 

peace. 
Ere  the  night  fell : — with  morrow's  dawn  the 

Boy 
Began  his  journey,  and  when  he  had  reached 
The  public  way,  ne  put  on  a  bold  face  ; 
And  all  the  neighbours,  as  he  passed  their  doors. 
Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell 

prayers. 
That  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight 

A  good  report  did  from  their  Kinsman  come. 
Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing  :  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news. 
Which,   as  the   Housewife  phrased  it,  were 

throughout 
"The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen." 
Both  parents  read  them  with  rejoicing  hearts. 
So,  many  months  passed  on  :  and  once  again 
l^e  Shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts;  and  now 
Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure  hour 
He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  Sheep-fold.     Meantime  Luke 

began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty  ;  and  at  length. 
He  in  the  dissolutr  city  Rave  himself 
To  evil  courses :  ignominy  and  shame 
Pell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding-place  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love  ; 
"Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart : 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who  well 
Remember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  b«en  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength.     Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun  and  cloud. 
And  listened  to  the  wind  :  and,  as  before. 
Performed  all  kinds  of  labour  for  his  sheep. 
And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance. 


And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time 
Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 
His  flock  had  need.     'Tis  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
For  the  old  Man — and  'tis  believed  by  all 
That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went. 
And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 

There,  by  the  Sheep-fold,  sometimes  was  he 

seen 
Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog, 
l*hen  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 
The  length  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to  time. 
He  at  the  building  of  this  Sheep-fold  wrought. 
And  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 
Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
Survive  her  Husband  :  at  her  death  the  estate 
Was  sold,  and  went  into  a  stranger's  hand. 
The  Cottage  which  was  named  the  Evening 

Star 
Is  gone— the  ploughshare  has  been  through  the 

^ound 
On  which  it  stood  :  great  changes  have  been 

wrought 
In  all  the  neighbourhood  :— yet  the  oak  is  left 
I'hat  grew  beside  their  door  :  and  the  remains 
Of  the  unfinished  Sheep-fold  may  be  seen 
Beside  the   boisterous   brook   of  Green-head 

Ghyll. 
x8oo.  

XXXIII. 

THE  WIDOW  ON  WINDERMERE  SIDE, 

1. 
How  beautiful  when  up  a  lofty  height 
Honour  ascends  among  the  humblest  poor, 
And  feeling  sinks  as  deep  !  See  there  the  door 
Of  One,  a  Widow,  left  beneath  a  weight  ^ 
Of  blameless  debt.     On  evil  Fortune's  spite 
She  wasted  no  complaint,  but  strove  to  make 
A  just  repayment,  both  for  conscience-sake 
And  that  herself  and  hers  should  stand  upright 
In  the  world's  eye.     Her  work  when  daylight 

failed 
Paused  not,  and  through  the  depth  of  night  she 

kept 
Such  earnest  vigils,  that  belief  prevailed 
With  some,  the  noble  Creature  never  slept ; 
Dut,  one  by  one,  the  hand  of  death  assailed 
Her  children  from  her  inmost  heart  bewept. 

II. 
The  Mother  mourned,  nor  ceased  her  tears  to 

flow, 
Till  a  winter's  noon-day  placed  her  buried  Son 
Before  her  eyes,  last  child  of  many  gone — 
His  raiment  of  aneelic  white,  and  lo  1 
His  very  feet  bright  as  the  dazzling  snow 
Which  they  are  touching  ;  yea  far  brighter,  even 
As  that  which  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  from 

heaven, 
Surpasses  aup^ht  these  elements  can  show. 
Much  she  rejoiced,  trusting  that  from  that  hour 
Whate'er  befel  she  could  not  grieve  or  pine  ; 
But  the  Transfigured,  in  and  out  of  season. 
Appeared,  and  spiritual  presence  gaincda  power 
Over  material  forms  that  mastered  reason. 
Oh,  gracious  Heaven,  in  pity  make  her  thine  ! 

III. 
But  why  that  pjayer?  as  if  to  her  could  come 
No  good  but  by  the  way  that  leads  to  bliss 

F 
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Through  Death,— so  judging  we  should  judge 

amiss. 
Since  reason  failed  vrant  is  her  threatened  doom, 
Yet  frequent  transports  mitigate  the  gloom  : 
Nor  of  those  maniacs  is  she  one  that  kiss 
The  air  or  laugh  up>on  a  precipice  ; 
No,  passing  through  strange  sufferings  toward 

the  tomb 
She  smiles  as  if  a  martyr's  crown  were  won  : 
Oft,  when  light  breaks  through  clouds  or  waving 

trees, 
With  outspread  arms  and  fallen  upon  her  knees 
The  Mother  hails  in  her  descending  Son 
An  Angel,  and  in  earthly  ecstacies 
Her  own  angelic  glory  seems  begun. 


XXXIV. 

THE  ARMENIAN  LADY'S  LOVE. 

[The  subject  of  the  following  poem  is  from  the 
Orlandus  of  the  author's  friend,  Kenelm 
Henry  Digby :  and  the  liberty  is  taken  of 
inscribing  it  to  him  as  an  acknowledgment, 
however  unworthy,  of  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion derived  from  his  numerous  and  valuable 
writings,  illustrative  of  the  piety  and  chivalry 
of  the  olden  time.  ] 

T. 
You  have  heard  "a  Spanish  Lady 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man  ; "  * 
Hear  now  of  a  fair  Armenian, 
Daughter  of  the  proud  Soldlin  ; 
'  How  she  loved  a  Christian  Slave,  and  told  her 

pain 
By  word,  look^  deed,  with  hope  that  he  might 
love  agam. 

II. 
'*  Pluck  that  rose,  it  moves  my  liking," 

Said  she,  lifting  up  her  veil  ; 
•'  Pluck  it  for  me,  gentle  gardener, 
Ere  it  wither  and  grow  pale." 
"Princess  fair,  I  till  the  ground,  but  may  not 

take 
From  twig  or  bed  an  humbler  flower,  even  for 
your  sake  I " 

III. 
"Grieved  am  I,  submissive  Christian  1 

To  behold  ihy  captive  stale ; 
Women,  in  your  land,  may  pity 
(M.iy  they  not?)  the  unfortunate.** 
*'Yes,  kind  Ladyl   otherwise  man  could  not 

bear 
Life,  which  to  every  one  that  breathes  is  full  of 


care. 


IV. 


"Worse  than  idle  is  compassion 

If  it  end  in  tears  and  sighs  ; 
Thee  from  bondage  would  I  rescue 
And  from  vile  indignities  ; 
Nurtured,  as  thy  mien  bespeaks,  in  high  de- 
gree, 
Ix>ok  up — and  help  a  hand  that  longs  to  set 
thee  free." 

V. 

"  I^ady  J  dread  the  wish,  nor  vcnttire 
In  such  peril  to  engage  ; 

*  See,  ia  Percy's  Reliques,  that  fine  old  ballad, 
•*  The  Spanish  Lady's  Love : "  from  which  Poem 
the  form  of  stanza,  as  suitable  to  dialogue,  is 
adopted 


Think  how  it  would  stir  aeainst  you 
Your  most  loving  father  s  rage  : 

Sad  deliverance  would  it  be,  and  yoked  with 
shame. 

Should  troubles  overflow  on  her  from  whom  it 


came. 


VI. 


"  Generous  Frank  I  the  just  in  effort 

Are  of  inward  peace  secure  : 
Hardships  for  the  brave  encountered. 
Even  the  feeblest  may  endure : 
If  almighty  grace  through  me  thy  chains  un* 

bmd 
My  father  for  slave's  work  may  seek  a  slave  ia 
mind." 

•  VII. 

"  Princess,  at  this  burst  of  goodness, 

My  long-frozen  heart  grows  warm  1  ** 
"  Yet  you  make  all  courage  fruitless. 
Me  to  save  from  chance  of  harm : 
Leading  such  companion,  I  that  gilded  dome, 
Yoc  minarets,  would  gladly  leave  for  his  worst 
home." 

VIII. 

**  Feeling  tunes  your  voice,  fair  Princess  1 

And  your  brow  is  free  from  scorn, 
Else  these  words  would  come  like  mockery, 
Sharper  than  the  pointed  thoni." 
"  Whence  the  undeserved  mistrust  ?  Too  wide 

apart 
Our  faith  hath  been,  — O  would  that  eyes  could 
see  the  heart  1 " 

IX. 

"Tempt  me  not,  I  pray  ;  my  docm  is 

These  base  implements  to  wield  ; 
Rusty  lance,  I  ne'er  shall  grasp  thee. 
Ne'er  assoil  my  cobwebb  d  shield  I 
Never  see  my  native  land,  nor  castle  towers, 
Nor  Her  wno  thinking  of  me  there  counts 
widowed  hours." 

X. 

"  Prisoner  !  pardon  youthful  fancies  ; 

Wedded  ?    If  you  can,  say  no  ! 
Blessed  is  and  be  your  consort ; 
Hopes  I  cherished — let  them  go  I 
Handmaid's  privilege  would  leave  my  purpose 

free. 
Without  another  link  to  my  felicity." 

XI. 

"  Wedded  love  with  loyal  Christians, 

Lady,  is  a  mystery  rare  ;  ^ 
Body,  heart,  and  soul  in  union. 
Make  one  being  of  a  pair." 
"  Humble  love  in  me  would  look  for  no  return. 
Soft  as  a  guidbg  star  that  cheers,  but  cannot 
bum." 

XII. 
"Gracious  Allah !  bv  such  title 
Do  I  dare  to  thank  the  God, 
Him  who  thus  exalLs  thy  spirit. 
Flower  of  an  unchristian  sod  I 
Or  hast  thou   put  off  wings  which  thou  in 

heaven  dost  wear? 
What    have   I   seen,   and  heard,   or  dreamt? 
where  am  I  ?  where  ?  " 

XIII. 

Here  broke  off  the  dangerous  converse: 
Less  impassioned  words  might  tell 
How  the  pair  escaped  together. 
Tears  not  wanting,  nor  a  knell 
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Of  sorrow  in  her  heart   while    through    her 

father's  door. 
And  from  her  narrow   world,   she  passed  for 

evermore 

XIV. 

But  affections  higher,  holier, 

Urged  her  steps ;  she  shrunk  from  trust 
In  a  sensual  creed  that  trampled 
Woman's  birthright  into  dust. 
Little  be  the  wonder  then,  the  bbme  be  none. 
If  she,  a  timid  Maid,  hath  put  such  boldness  on. 

XV. 

Judge  both  Fugitives  with  knowledge : 

In  those  old  romantic  days 
Mighty  were  the  soul's  commandments 
To  support,  rcstrainj  or  raise. 
Foes  might  hang  upon  their  path,  snakes  rustle 

near, 
But  nothing  from  their  inward  selves  had  they 
to  fear. 

XVI. 

Thought  infirm  ne'er  came  between  them. 

Whether  printing  desert  sands 
With  accoraant  steps,  or  gathering 
Forest-fruit  with  social  hands  ; 
Or  whLspering  like  two  reeds  that  in  the  cold 

moonbeam 
Bend  with  the  breeze  their  heads,   beside  a 
crystal  stream. 

XVII. 

On  a  friendly  deck  reposing 

They  at  length  for  Venice  steer  : 
There,  when  they  had  closed  their  voyage, 
One,  who  daily  on  the  pier 
Watched  for  tidings  from  the  East,  beheld  his 

Lord, 
Fell  down  and  clasped  his  knees  for  joy,  not 
uttering  word. 

XVIII. 

Mutual  was  the  sudden  transport ; 

Breathless  questions  followed  fast. 
Years  contracting  to  a  moment, 
Each  word  greedier  than  the  last ; 
"Hie  thee  to  the  Countess,  friend  !  return  with 

speed, 
And  of  this  Stranger  speak  by  whom  her  lord 
was  freed. 

XIX. 

Say  that  I,  who  might  have  languished. 
Drooped  and  pined  till  life  was  spent. 
Now  before  the  gates  of  Stolberg 
My  Deliverer  would  present 
For  a  crowning  recompense,  the  precious  grace 
Of  her  who  in  my  heart  still  holds  her  ancient 
place. 

XX. 

Make  it  known  that  my  Companion 

Is  of  royal  eastern  blood, 
Thirsting  after  all  perfection. 
Innocent,  and  meek,  and  good, 
Though  with  misbelievers  bred  ;  but  that  dark 

night 
Will  holy  Church  disperse  by  beams  of  gosi>eI- 
light." 

XXI. 

Swiftly  went  that  grey-haired  Servant, 

Soon  returned  a  trusty  Page 
Charged  with  greetings,  benedictions. 

Thanks  and  praises,  each  a  gage 


For  a  sunny  thought  to  cheer  the  Stranger's 

way, 
Her  virtuous  scruples  to  remove,  her  fears  allay. 

XXII. 

And  how  blest  the  Reunited, 

While  beneath  their  castle-walls. 
Runs  a  deafening  noise  of  welcome  I — 
Blest,  though  every  tear  that  falls 
Doth  in  its  silence  of  past  sorrow  tell, 
And  makes  a  meeting  seem  most  like  a  dear 
farewell 

XXIII. 

Through  a  haze  of  human  nature, 

Glonfied  by  heavenly  light. 
Looked  the  beautiful  Deliverer 
On  that  overjwwering  sight. 
While  across  her  virgin  cheek  pure  blushes 

strayed, 
For  every  tender  sacrifice  her  heart  had  made. 

XXIV. 

On  the  ground  the  weeping  Countess 

Knelt,  and  kissed  the  Stranger's  hand  ; 
Act  of  soul-devoted  homage. 
Pledge  of  an  eternal  band  : 
Nor  did  aught  of  future  days  that  kiss  belie,  ^ 
Which,  with  a  generous  shout,  the  crowd  did 
ratify. 

XXV. 

Constant  to  the  fair  Armenian, 

Gentle  pleasures  round  her  moved. 
Like  a  tutelary  spirit 

Reverenced,  like  a  sister,  loved. 
Christian  meekness  smoothed  for  all  the  path 

of  life. 
Who,  loving  most,  should  wiseliest  love,  their 
only  strife. 

XXVI. 

Mute  memento  of  that  union 

In  a  Saxon  church  survives. 
Where  a  cross-legged  Knight  lies  sculptured 
As  between  two  wedded  Wives — 
Fijiiu-cs  with  armorial  signs  of  race  and  birth. 
And  the  vain  rank  the  pilgrims  bore  while  yet 
on  earth. 
1830. 

XXXV. 

LOVING  AND   LIKING  : 

IRREGULAR  VERSES, 
ADDRESSED  TO  A  CHILD. 

(aV  MY  SISTER.) 

There's  more  in  words  than  I  can  teach : 

Yet  listen.  Child  !  —1  would  not  preach  ; 

But  only  give  some  plain  directions 

To  guide  your  speecn  and  your  affections. 

Say  not  you  love  a  roasted  fowl. 

But  you  may  love  a  screaming  owl. 

And,  if  you  can,  the  unwieldy  toad 

That  crawls  from  his  secure  abode 

Within  the  mossy  garden  wall 

When  evening  dews  begin  to  fall. 

Oh  mark  the  beauty  of  nis  eye  : 

What  wonders  in  that  circle  lie  I 

So  clear,  so  bright,  our  fathers  said 

He  wears  a  jewel  In  his  head  I 

And  when,  upon  some  showery  day. 

Into  a  path  or  public  way 

A  frog  leaps  out  from  bordering  grass. 
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Startling  the  timid  as  they  pass. 
Do  you  observe  him,  and  endeavour 
To  take  the  intruder  into  favour ; 
Leamins  from  him  to  And  a  reason 
For  a  hgnt  heart  in  a  dull  season. 
And  you  may  love  him  in  the  pool. 
That  is  for  hun  a  happy  school, 
In  which  he  swims  as  taught  by  nature, 
Fit  pattern  for  a  human  creature. 
Glancing  amid  the  water  bright. 
And  sending  upward  sparkling  light. 

Nor  blush  if  o'er  your  heart  be  stealing 
A  love  for  things  that  have  no  feeling : 
The  spring's  first  rose  by  you  espied 
May  nil  your  breast  with  joyful  pride  : 
And  you  may  love  the  strawberry-flower, 
And  love  the  strawberry  in  its  bower ; 
But  when  the  fruit,  so  often  praised 
For  beauty,  to  your  Up  is  raised. 
Say  not  you  iove  the  delicate  treat. 
But  liJtf  it,  enjoy  it,  and  thankfully  eat. 

-  Long  may  you  love  your  pensioner  mouse, 
Tbough  one  of  a  tribe  tnat  torment  the  house : 
Nor  dislike  for  her  cruel  sport  the  cat. 
Deadly  foe  both  of  mouse  and  rat ; 
Remember  she  foHows  the  law  of  her  kind, 
And  Instinct  is  neither  wayward  nor  blind. 
Then  think  of  her  beautiful  gliding  form, 
Her  tread  that  would  scarcely  crush  a  worm, 
And  her  soothing  song  by  the  winter  fire. 
Soft  as  the  dying  throb  of  the  lyre. 

I  would  not  circumscribe  your  love : 
It  may  soar  with  the  eagle  and  brood  with 

the  dove. 
May  pierce  the  earth  with  the  patient  mole, 
Or  track  the  hedgehog  to  his  hole. 
Loving  and  liking  are  the  solace  of  life. 
Rock  the  cradle  of  joy,  smooth  the  death-bed 

of  strife. 
You  love  your  father  and  your  mother. 
Your  grown-up  and  your  baby-brother ; 
You  love  your  sister,  and  your  friends. 
And  countless  blessings  which  God  sends : 
And  while  these  right  affections  play. 
You  live  each  moment  of  your  day  ; 
They  lead  you  on  to  full  content. 
And  likings  fresh  and  innocent. 
That  store  the  mind,  the  memory  feed, 
And  prompt  to  many  a  gentle  deed : 
But  likings  come,  and  pass  away  ; 
Tis  iove  that  remains  uU  our  latest  day : 
Our  heavenward  euide  is  holy  love. 
And  will  be  our  bUss  with  saints  above. 

xSja. 


XXXVI. 


FAREWELL  LINES. 


f  f 


High  bliss  is  only  for  a  higher  state," 
But.  surely,  if  severe  aflflictions  borne 
With  patience  merit  the  reward  of  peace. 
Peace  ye  deserve  ;  and  may  the  solid  good. 
Sought  by  a  wise  though  late  exchange,  and 

here 
With  bounteous  hand  beneath  a  cottage-roof 
To  you  accorded,  never  be  withdrawn. 
Nor  for  the  world's  best  promises  renounced. 
Most  soothing  was  it  for  a  welcome  Friend, 
Fresh  from  the  crowded  city,  to  behold 
That  lonely  imioo,  privacy  so  deep, 


Such  calm  employments,  such  entire  content. 
So  when  the  rain  is  over,  tlie  storm  laid, 
A  pair  of  herons  oft-times  have  I  seen. 
Upon  a  rocky  islet,  side  by  side. 
Drying  their  feathers  in  the  sun,  at  ease  ; 
And  so,  when  night  with  grateful  gloom  had 

fallen. 
Two  glow-worms  in  such  nearness  that  they 

shared. 
As  seemed,  their  soft  self-satisfying  light. 
Each  with  the  other,  on  the  dewy  ground. 
Where  He  that  made  them  blesses  their  r^ 

pose.— 
When  wandering  among  lakes  and  hills  I  note. 
Once  more,    those  creatures  thus  by  nature 

paired. 
And  guarded  in  their  tranquil  state  of  life. 
Even  as  your  happy  presence  to  my  mind 
Their  imion  brought,  will  they  repay  the  debt. 
And  send  a  thankful  spirit  back  to  you. 
With  hope  that  we,  dear  Friends !  shall  meet 

again. 


XXXVII. 

THE  REDBREAST. 
(suggested  in  a  WESTMORELAND  COTTAGE.) 

Driven  in  by  Autumn's  sharpening  air 

From  half-stripped  woods  and  pastures  bare. 

Brisk  Robin  seeks  a  kindlier  home : 

Not  like  a  beggar  is  he  come. 

But  enters  as  a  looked-for  guest. 

Confiding  in  his  ruddy  breast. 

As  if  it  were  a  natiuaJ  shield 

Charged  with  a  blaxon  on  the  field. 

Due  to  that  good  and  pious  deed 

Of  which  we  in  the  Ballad  read. 

But  pensive  fancies  putting  by. 

And  wild-wood  sorrows,  speedily 

He  plays  the  expert  ventriloquist : 

And,  caught  by  glimpses  now — now  missed. 

Puzzles  the  listener  with  a  doubt 

If  the  soft  voice  he  throws  about 

Comes  from  within  doors  or  without  I 

Was  ever  such  a  sweet  confusion. 

Sustained  by  delicate  illusion  ? 

He's  at  your  elbow — to  your  feeling 

The  notes  are  from  the  floor  or  ccihng; 

And  there's  a  riddle  to  be  guessed. 

Till  you  have  marked  his  heaving  chest. 

And  busy  throat  whose  sink  and  swell 

Betray  the  Elf  that  loves  to  dwell 

In  Robin's  bosom,  as  a  chosen  celL 

Heart-pleased  we  smile  upon  the  Bird 
If  seen,  and  with  like  pleasure  stirred 
Commend  him,  when  tie's  only  heard 
But  small  and  fugitive  our  gain 
Compared  with  hers  who  long  hath  lain. 
With  languid  limbs  and  patient  head 
Reposing  on  a  lone  sick-bed  ; 
Where  now,  she  daily  hears  a  strain 
That  cheats  her  of  too  busy  cares. 
Eases  her  pain,  and  helps  her  prayers. 
And  who  but  this  dear  Bird  beguiled 
The  ftycT  of  that  pale-faced  Child  ; 
Now  cooling,  with  his  passing  wing, 
Her  forehead,  like  a  breeze  of  Spring : 
Recalling  now,  with  descant  soft 
Shed  round  her  piUow  firqm  aloft, 
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Sweet  thoughts  of  angels  hovering  nigh. 

And  the  invisible  sympathy 

Of  "  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John, 

Blessing  the  bed  she  lies  upon?"  * 

And  sometimes,  just  as  listening  ends 

In  slumber,  with  the  cadence  blends 

A  dream  of  that  low-warbled  hymn 

Which  old  folk,  fondly  pleased  to  trim 

Lamps  of  faith,  now  burning  dim. 

Say  that  the  Cherubs  carved  in  stone, 

When  clouds  gave  way  at  dead  of  night 

And  the  ancient  church  was  filled  with  light, 

Used  to  sing  in  heavenly  tone. 

Above  and  round  the  sacred  places 

ITiey  guard,  with  winged  baby-faces. 

Thrice  happy  Creature  !  in  all  lands 
Nurtured  by  hospitable  hands  : 
Free  entrance  to  this  cot  has  he, 
Entrande  and  exit  both  yet  free  ; 
And,  when  the  keen  unruffled  weather 
That  thus  brines  man  and  bird  together. 
Shall  with  its  pleasantness  be  past, 
And  casement  closed  and  door  made  fast, 
To  keep  at  bay  the  howling  blast, 
He  needs  not  fear  the  season's  rage, 
For  the  whole  house  is  Robin's  cage. 
Whether  the  bird  flit  here  or  there. 
O'er  table  ////,  or  perch  on  chair, 
Though  some  may  frown  and  make  a  slur 
To  scare  him  as  a  trespasser. 
And  he  belike  will  flinch  or  start. 
Good  friends  he  has  to  take  his  part ; 
One  chiefly,  who  with  voice  and  look 
Pleads  for  him  from  the  chimney-nook. 
Where  sits  the  Dame,  and  wears  away 
Her  long  and  vacant  holiday  ; 
With  images  about  her  heart. 
Reflected  from  the  years  cone  by 
On  human  nature's  second  infancy. 
1834. 


XXXVIII. 

HER  EYES  ARE  WILD. 

I. 
Her  eyes  are  wild,  her  head  is  bare, 
The  sun  has  burnt  her  coal-black  luur ; 
Her  eyebrows  have  a  rusty  stain, 
And  she  came  far  from  over  the  main. 
She  has  a  baby  on  her  arm. 
Or  else  she  were  alone  : 
And  underneath  the  hay-stack  warm. 
And  on  the  greenwood  sionc, 
She  talked  and  sung  the  woods  among, 
And  it  was  in  the  English  tongue. 

II. 
*'  Sweet  babe  !  they  say  that  T  am  mad, 
But  nay,  my  heart  is  far  too  glad  ; 
And  1  am  happy  when  I  sing 
Full  many  a  sad  .ind  doleful  thmg  : 
Then,  lovely  b.iby,  do  not  fear  I 
I  pray  thee  have  no  fear  of  me  ; 
But  safe  as  in  a  cradle,  here 
My  lovely  baby  I  thou  shah  be  :       


♦  The  words—  ,  ,  _  , 

*'  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on," 
are  part  of  a  child's  prayer,  still  in  general  use 
through  the  northern  counties. 


To  thee  I  know  too  much  1  owe ; 
1  cannot  work  thee  any  woe. 

III. 
A  fire  was  once  within  my  brain  ; 
And  in  my  head  a  dull,  dull  pain  ; 
And  fiendish  faces,  one,  two,  three. 
Hung  at  my  breast,  and  pulled  at  me ; 
But  then  there  came  a  sight  of  joy  ; 
It  came  at  once  to  do  me  good  ; 
I  waked,  and  saw^  my  little  boy, 
My  little  boy  of  flesh  and  blood  ; 
Oh  joy  for  me  that  sight  to  sec  1 
For  he  was  here,  and  only  he. 

IV. 

Suck,  little  babe,  oh  suck  again  I    ^ 
It  cools  my  blood  ;  it  cools  my  bram  ; 
Thy  Hps  I  feel  them,  baby  !  they 
Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  away 
Oh  !  press  me  with  thy  little  hand  ; 
It  loosens  something  at  my  chest ; 
About  that  tight  and  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  little  fingers  urcst. 
The  breeze  1  see  is  in  the  tree  : 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me. 

V. 

Oh  !  love  me,  love  me,  little  boy  ! 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  only  joy  ; 
And  do  not  dread  the  waves  bclov/, 
When  o'er  the  sea-rock's  edge  we  go  ; 
"The  high  crag  cannot  work  me  harm. 
Nor  leaping  torrents  when  they  howl ; 
The  babe  I  carry  on  my  arm. 
He  saves  for  me  my  precious  soul , 
Then  happy  lie  ;  for  blest  am  1  ; 
Without  me  my  sweet  babe  would  die. 

VI. 

Then  do  not  fear,  my  boy  1  for  thee 

Bold  as  a  lion  will  I  be  ; 

And  I  will  always  be  thy  guide. 

Through  hollow  snows  and  rivers  wide. 

I'll  build  an  Indian  bower;  1  know 

The  leaves  that  make  the  softest  bed  : 

And,  if  from  me  thou  wilt  not  go. 

But  still  be  true  till  I  am  dead, 

My  pretty  thing!  then  thou  shall  sing 

As  merry  as  the  birds  in  spring. 

VII. 

Thy  father  aires  not  for  my  breast, 
Tis  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest ; 
'Tis  all  thine  own  !— and,  if  its  hue 
Be  changed,  that  was  so  fair  to  view, 
'Tis  fair  enough  for  thee,  my  dove  I 
My  beauty,  htilc  child,  is  flown, 
But  thou  wilt  live  with  me  in  love  ; 
And  wh.it  if  my  poor  cheek  be  brown? 
Tis  well  for  me,  thou  canst  not  sec 
How  pale  and  wan  it  else  would  be. 

Viil. 
Dread  not  their  t.aunts,  my  little  Life  ; 
I  am  thy  father's  wedded  wife  ; 
And  undenicath  the  spreading  tree 
We  two  will  live  in  honestv. 
If  his  sweet  l)oy  he  could  fors.ake. 
With  me  he  never  would  have  stayed  : 
From  him  no  harm  my  babe  can  l.ikc  : 
But  he,  poor  man  !  is  wretched  made  ; 
And  every  day  we  two  will  pray 
For  him  that's  gone  and  far  away. 


W                             POEMS  FOUNDED  0 

V  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

V\\  leuh  mir  boy  tbi  iwecuu  thingi : 

OhionUeonne.  aiylmreh...bl 

My'l"ue  bib!t  r  Ihy  lipJU^'i^nr 

m"  [ove^fo7'lhee™,'^eU  b^  Wirt : 

And  ihDu  ha.t  ^n.D»  nicked  .hy  fill. 

I've  uuEhl  thy  father  bj  and  wide. 
I  know  ^e  poLuDi  of  the  ihade  : 

-.When  art  Lhou  gone,  my  own  deu 

diildt 

Whit  wicked  liMki  ure  thoie  I  sec  I 

Thtn.  pretty  dear,  be  not  afciid:' 
We'll  ini  iby  father  in  Ihe  wood. 

Now  liuib  and  be  esv.  to  the  woodi  away  1 

irthou;rtnud,n.ypreHyl«d. 

And  iben.  my  babe,  we-U  bve  for  a;e.-' 

Then  I  miiK  he  for  ever  wdT^ 
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Bf  penoDi  mideiit  in  the  coi 

ntrr  and 

which  Mill  h»vi;  giw; 

U....CI.PL 

airiofrKordluHid. 

lnculcii», 

£v=b=e„ 

Kiven  to  Mawi  liy  ll 

Ii«f»n 

April  mominit  :  fresh 

and  clear 

Th.  Riva 

eL.debshlinginiissi 

rcnglh. 

Ran  oiih 

a  youns  man'i  sptt 

:  a.,J  y« 

Of  mm 

.uppUed 

Wusollc 

cddowninunv*™ 

Th.ipiri 

of  «nJo)™™i  an  J  dci 

"•       i- 

fet'S 

and  m>hct,  from  all 

[y^g^'WnG 

Thebudd 

niprovMSceintdMg 
<.rfi,n=:as.fih=.rv 

Tou.h'ucs 

Them  and  their 


Thai  every  naked  as 


Wiih  vhicb  U  looked  on  thii  delightful  day 
Were  native  n  the  smniner,— Up  the  brook 
1  roanadin  ihenmfuuan  of  my  heart, 
AQve  to  all  thinE<  and  fbrgellinE  all. 
At  leagih  I  u>  a  midden  tuminn  came 
In  thii  continuous  glen,  whero  down  a  roclt 
The  Stream.  »  arjenl  in  il>  course  before, 
Sentlorlh  Kuchh-illieiof  glad  uiund  that  all 
Which  I  ull  then  had  Tieard    appeared  ih 

Of  common  pleasure ;  bea<l  and  bird,  ihe  laml 
The  >h:ph^-i  dog.  the  Unnel  and  the  thru-ili 
Vied  with  this  waierfill.  and  made  a  wng 


A  lingle  mountain-cottage  miijhl  be  Ken. 
1  gaud  and  gaaed,  and  ID  myKlf  1  said, 


(1  to  rural  al  jecla.  many  placet  will  he  raund 
Iciiis  musl  have  occurred,  or  fiiclinRi  been  «- 

ime  of  hii  Frionili,  aud  tlw  fuUuwiDK  Pucmi 

'  Our  thought!  at  least  are  oun :  and  ihia  vnld 

Soon  did  the  siiut  become  my  tttherhome, 

ily  dwelling,  an.l  uiy  oul-or.do<mi  alndg. 
tiid.of  the  tiheplicriL  »hu  have  teen  loelhere. 


The  time  of  eatly  youth;   and   there   jau 

i'hc  living  Iteiiigt  by  your  own  fireside 
With  •uch  a  strong  devotion  that  yoiir  healt 
U  slow  to  meet  ihc  sympatliies  uf  them 
Who  looli  upon  Ihe  bUU  with  temlemea. 
And  make  dear  Friendshipi  with  the  itrcBttS 

Yet  we,  who  are  transgressora  in  Ihit  kmd. 

Dwelling  T«ired  in  our  nmplicity 

Among  the  woodi  and  fields,  we  lore  you  wdb 

So  distant  tram  ui  now  for  two  long  year^ 


FamHiarly  of  you  and  of  old  times. 

While  I  wai  jealed.  now  nme  ten  daytpai 
Beneath  thow  lofty  firs,  that  overtop 
llieir  ancient  neighbour,  the  old  steepk-Iow< 
The  Vicat  {nm  hts  gloomy  house  hard  by 
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Came  forth  to  greet  me ;  and  when  he  had 

askedf 
"  How  fares  Joanna,  that  wild-hearted  Maid  i 
And  when  will  she  return  to  us?"  he  paused  : 
And,  after  short  exchange  of  village  news, 
He  with  grave  looks  demanded,  for  what  cause, 
Reviving  obsolete  idolatry, 
I,  like  a  Runic  Priest,  in  characters 
Of  formidable  size  had  chiselled  out 
Some  uncouth  name  upon  the  native  rock. 
Above  the  Rotha,  by  the  forest-side. 
—Now,  by  those  dear  immunities  of  heart 
Engendered  between  malice  and  true  lo\'e, 
I  was  not  loth  to  be  so  catechised. 
And  thb  was  my  reply : — "  As  it  befel. 
One  summer  morning  we  had  walked  abroad 
At  break  of  day,  Joanna  and  myself. 
— 'Twas  that  delightful  season  when  the  broom. 
Full-flowered,  and  visible  in  every  steep. 
Along  the  copses  runs  in  veins  of  gold. 
Our  pathw;^y  led  as  on  to  Rotha's  banks ; 
And  when  we  came  in  front  of  that  tall  rock 
That  eastward  looks,  I  there  stopped  short — 

and  stood 
Tradng  the  lofty  barrier  with  my  eye 
From  base  to  summit ;  such  delight  I  found 
To  note  in  shrub  and  tree,  in  stone  and  flower. 
That  intermixture  of  delicious  hues. 
Along  so  vast  a  surface,  all  at  once, 
In  one  impression,  by  connecting  force 
Of  their  own  beauty,  imaged  in  the  heart. 
—When   I  had  gazed  perhaps   two  minutes' 

space,  ^ 
Toanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
rhat  ravishment  of  mine,  and  laughed  aloud. 
The  Rock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep. 
Took  up  the  Lady's  voice,  and  laughed  again  ; 
That  ancient  Woman  seated  on  Helm-crag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern  ;  Hammar-scar, 
And  the  tall  Steep  of  Silver-how,  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter ;  southern  Loughrig^g  heard. 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone  ; 
Helvellyn  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carried  the  Lady's  voice, — old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking-trumpet ;— back  out  of  the  clouds 
Of  Glaramara  soutnward  came  the  voice  ; 
And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head. 
—Now  whether  (said  I  to  our  cordial  Friend, 
Who  in  the  hey-day  of  astonishment 
Smiled  in  my  face)  this  were  in  simple  truth 
A  work  accomplished  by  the  brotherhood 
Of  ancient  mountains,  or  my  ear  was  touched 
With  dreams  and  visionary  impulses 
To  me  alone  imparted,  sure  I  am 
That  there  was  a  loud  uproar  in  the  hills. 
And,  while  we  both  were  listening,  to  my  side 
The  fair  Joanna  drew,  as  if  she  wished 
To  shelter  from  some  object  of  her  fear._ 
— And  hence,  long  afterwards,  when  eighteen 

moons 
Were  wasted,  as  I  chanced  to  walk  alone 
Beneath  this  rock,  at  sunnse,  on  a  calm 
And  silent  morning,  I  sat  down,  and  there, 
In  memory  of  affections  old  and  true, 
I  chiselled  out  in  those  rude  characters 
Joanna's  name  deep  in  the  living  stone : — 
And  I,  and  all  who  dwell  by  my  fireside. 
Have  called  the  lovely  rock,  Joanna's  Rock." 
1800. 

Note.— In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 


are  several  Inscriptions  upon  the  native  rock, 
which,  from  the  wasting  of  time,  and  the  rude- 
ness of  the  workmanship,  have  been  mistaken 
for  Runic,     lliey  are  without  doubt  Roman. 

The  Rotha,  mentioned  in  this  poem,  is  the 
River  which,  flowing  through  the  lakes  of  Gras- 
mere  and  Rydale,  falls  into  Wynandcrmere. 
On  Helmcrag,  that  impressive  angle  mountain 
at  the  head  of  the  Vale  of  Grasmere,  is  a  rock 
which  from  most  points  of  view  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  an  old  Woman  cowering.  Close 
by  this  rock  is  one  of  those  fissures  or  caverns 
which  in  the  language  of  the  country  are  called 
dungeons.  Most  of  the  mountains  here  men- 
tioned immediately  surround  the  Vale  of  Gras- 
mere ;  of  the  others,  some  are  at  a  considerable 
distance,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  cluster. 

III. 
Thbrr  is  an  Eminence, — of  these  our  hills 
The  last  that  parleys  with  the  setting  sun  ; 
We  can  behold  it  from  our  orchard-scat ; 
And,  when  at  evening  we  pursue  our  walk 
Along  the  public  way,  this  Peak,  so  high 
Above  us,  and  so  distant  in  its  height. 
Is  visible  :  and  often  seems  to  send 
Its  own  deep  quiet  to  restore  our  hearts. 
The  meteors  make  of  it  a  favourite  haunt : 
The  star  of  Jove,  so  beautiful  and  large 
In  the  mid  heavens,  is  never  half  so  fair 
As  when  he  shines  above  it.    1'is  in  truth 
The  loneliest  place  we  have  among  the  clouds. 
And  She  who  dwells  with  me,  whom  I  have 

loved 
With  such  communion  that  no  place  on  e^th 
Can  ever  be  a  solitude  to  me,  ^ 
Hath  to  this  louely  Summit  given  my  Name. 
zBoo. 


IV. 

A  NARROW  girdle  of  rough  stones  and  crags, 
A  rude  and  natural  causeway,  intetposcd 
Between  the  water  and  a  winding  slope 
Of  copse  and  thicket^  leaves  the  eastern  shore 
Of  Grasmere  safe  in  its  own  privacy : 
And  there  myself  and  two  beloved  Friends, 
One  calm  September  morning,  ere  the  mist 
Had  altogether  yielded  to  the  sun. 
Sauntered  on  this  retired  and  difficult  way. 
—Ill  suits  the  road  with  one  in  haste  ;  but  we 
Played  with  our  time :  and,   as  we  strolled 

along. 
It  was  our  occupation  to  observe 
Such  objects  as  the  waves  had  tossed  ashore— 
Feather,  or  leaf,  or  weed,  or  withered  bough. 
Each  on  the  other  heaped^  along  the  line 
Of  the  dry  wreck.     And,  m  our  vacant  mood. 
Not  seldom  did  we  stop  to  watch  sohie  tuft 
Of  dandelion  seed  or  thistle's  benrd. 
That  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  dead  calm 

lake. 
Suddenly  halting  now — a  lifeless  stand  1 
And  starting  off  again  with  freak  as  sudden ; 
In  all  its  sportive  wanderings,  all  the  while. 
Making  report  of  an  invisible  breeze 
That  was  its  wings,  its  chariot,  and  its  horse. 
Its  playmate,  ratner  s.-»y,  its  moving  soul. 
— 7-And  often,  trifling  with  a  privilege 
Alike  indulged  to  all,  we  paused,  one  now, 
And  now  the  other,  to  point  out,  perchance 
To  pluck,  some  flower  or  water-weed,  too  fair 
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To  it.  0. 


.     Many  such  dim  >rr. 

tn.  »n J  chictly  Ihai  mil  frm, 

So  iiCileJy,  of  the  qii«Q  Oiinunda  nnmed ; 
PIiDi  lovelier,  in  iu  own  niiicO  abnlg 
On  GraviKrc  1  lieaeh,  than  Naiad  by  ihe  side 
OrGrecun  bnoh.  or  Laily  of  Ihc  Mere, 

Sole-iiltina  by  Iho  ihoTM  of-'-" 

— So  £ired  we  that  bnchi 
lieldt. 


OfreaiK 


Kird.  It 


minh 


vy.  .iiptrs  men  and  women,  boj'i  and  pirls, 
Deliehlrd  much  to  linen  lu  Ihove  Koumlis 
AndleedinE  lWu<  CHir  Tancics  »c  adnnced 
Along  Ihc  inlcnlcd  Ihore  ;  when  suddenly. 


By  HdLnos  Esuii  t  and  lean,  wilb  lunken  cheeki 
And  wuted  Urabi,  bii  less  »  lon^  am]  leaa 
Thai  fgr  ny  linete  leir  lloolinl  at  ihein, 
Fanielful  of  the  body  ibey  MBIaincd. — 
Too  weak  to  labour  in  Ibe  harrett  field. 
The  Man  *ai  luing  h»  b»t  skill  to  eain 
A  piltance  Troia  the  dead  uiifcelinv  lake 
That  knew  noE  of  hii  want*.     I  will  not  rar 
'"--  -—-■-[>  immedialely  were  onn,  ngrlHV 
lencM  of  that  sweet  mntn, 
ively  images  was  changed 


IfF, 


e^erved  in  ageccli. 


And  PnTXT  RjKsii-JuixiHi 


Or 

rind 

roman 

„„ 

ever  come 

lut 

.lei»ng 
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ipot 

teb?Na 

'irtfo^W. 

Ifi^ 

lenk 

and  'iwill  n 
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And 

ifa 

"n'sh" 

uld  plant 

Should  si 

■ejiben 

'il.n'qflu 
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i.  daUy  me 

would 
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mase 

would 

lur-ivi  a 

oni[  hi.  lh< 

"^"l 

th  all  its  beeches,  w 


s  of  the  bi]<(y  world 


with  an  lEptneumbcred  floor, 
sfe  covert,  oa  the  shallow  aiuw, 
onnapeckofvinblacanh. 

_ _  u  me  hopped :  Bor  was  I  Mh 

To  aympatbtue  with  vulfiar  coppice  lurdi 
That,  for  protectioq  from  the  nmpioE  bUut, 
Hithernpaped.— A  single  beeoi-lree  Btew 
Svithin  Ihn  Rove  of  fira  I  and,  on  the^rk 
Of  that  one  beech,  appeared  ■  Ihnidi'a  nett : 


Ofna 


gate  suR  siffn  that  th( 

twelt'inarr^mUml." 
,  few  ^beep,  btrasglcrs  fn 


ion  front  the  ^nHmd 


in  that 


le  their 


Huddline  lOKelher  from  twa  fean-lhe  fi 
I  ir  me  and  of  the  slorm.  FuU  m  .ny  an  li 
Ifere  did  f  lose.  Ihit  In  tbia  (rove  the  tr 
Had  been  »  thickly  planted,  and  had  llu 
1  a  such  tterplexed  and  Intridte  aitar. 
That  vu'niy  did  1  Htk  b«  '  •  '  ■ 
A  length  Diopen  apace,  »k 
^Ty  feet  mlcht  move  withoi 
ind.baRledthui.thoiiEhe] 


fro 


IS  fett. 


cd  the  s 


e,  that 


Ity  chance  retiring  from  the  Etare  of  noon 
And  winding  on  with  audi  an  easy  liae 
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Along  a  natural  opening,  that  1  stood 

Mucn  wondering  how  I  could  have  sought  in 

vain 
For  what  was  now  so  obvious.    To  abide, 
For  an  allotted  interval  of  case. 
Under  my  cotuge-roof,  had  gladljr  come 
From  the  wild  sea  a  cherished  Visitant ; 
And  with  the  sight  of  this  same  path— begun, 
Begun  and  ended,  in  the  shady  grove. 
Pleasant  conviction  flashed  upon  my  mind 
That,  to  this  opportune  recess  allured. 
He  aaA  surveyed  it  with  a  finer  eye, 
A  heart  more  wakeful ;  and  had  worn  the  track 
By  pacing  here,  unwearied  and  alone. 
In  tnat  habitual  restlessness  of  foot 
That  haunts  the  Sailor  measuring  o'er  and  o'er 
His  short  domain  upon  the  vessel's  deck, 
While  she  pursues  her   course    through  the 

dreary  sea. 

When  thou  hadst  quitted  Esthwaite's  plea- 
sant shore. 
And  taken  thy  first  leave  of  those  green  hills 
And  rocks  that  were  the  play-ground  of  thy 

youth, 
Year  followed  year,  my  Brother !  and  we  two, 
Conversine  not,  knew  little  in  what  mould 
Each  others  mind  was  fashioned ;  and  at  length. 
When  once  agam  we  met  in  Grasmere  Vale, 
Between  us  there  was  little  other  bond 
Than  common  feelings  of  fraternal  love. 
But  thou,  a  School-boy,  to  the  sea  hadst  carried 
Undying  recollections  ;  Nature  there 
Was  with  thee  ;  she,  who  loved  us  both,  she 

still 
Was  with  thee ;  and  even  so  didst  thou  become 
A  siUnt  Poet ;  from  the  solitude 
Of  the  vast  sea  didst  bring  a  watchful  heart 
Still  couchant,  an  inevitable  ear. 
And  an  eye  practised  like  a  blind  man's  touch. 
—Back  to  the  joyless  Ocean  thou  art  gone  ; 
Nor  from  this  vestige  of  thy  musing  hours 
Could  I  withhold  thy  honoured  name, — and 

now 
I  love  the  fir-grove  with  a  perfect  love. 
Thither  do  I  withdraw  when  cloudless  suns 
Shine   hot,  or  wind  blows  troublesome  and 

strong  :^ 
And  there  1  sit  at  evening,  when  the  steep 
Of  Silver-how,  and  Grasmere's  peaceful  lake. 
And  one  green  island,  gleam  between  the  stems 
Of  the  dark  firs,  a  visionary  scene! 
And.  while  I  gaze  upon  the  spectacle 
Of  clouded  splendour,  on  this  dream-like  sight 
Of  solemn  loveliness,  I  think  on  thee. 
My  Brother,  and  on  all  which  thou  YtasX.  lost. 


Nor  seldom,  if  I  rightly  guess,  while  Thou, 
Muttcrine  the  verses  which  I  muttered  first 
Among  the  mountains,  through  the  midnight 

watch 
Art  paang  thoughtfully  the  vessel's  deck 
In  some  far  region,  here,  while  o'er  my  head. 
At  every  impulse  of  the  moving  breeze. 
The  fir-grove  murmurs  with  a  se&-like  sound. 
Alone  I  tread  this  path  ;— for  aught  I  know, 
Timine  my  steps  to  thine  :  and,  with  a  store 
Of  undistinguishable  sympathies. 
Mingling  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  day 
When  we,  and  others  whom  we  love,  shall  meet 
A  second  time,  in  Grasmere's  happy  Vale. 
Z805. 

Note. — This  wish  was  not  granted ;  the  la- 
mented Pereon  fioX.  long  after  perished  by  ship- 
wreck, in  discharge  of  his  duty  as  Commander 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Ves- 
sel, the  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 


VII. 

Forth  from  a  jutting  ridge,  around  whose  base 
Winds  our  deep  V^e,  two  heath-clad  Rocks 

ascend 
In  fellowship,  the  loftiest  of  the  pair 
Rising  to  no  ambitious  height ;  yet  both, 
O'er  lake  and  stream,  mountain  and  flowery 

mead. 
Unfolding  prospects  fair  as  human  eyes 
Ever  beheld.     Up-led  with  mutual  help. 
To  one  or  other  brow  of  those  twin  Peaks 
Were  two  adventurous  Sisters  wont  to  climb. 
And  took  no  note  of  the  hour  while  thence  they 

f^azed, 
ooming  heath  their  couch,  gazed,  side 

by  side. 
In  speechless  admiration.     I,  a  witness 
And  frequent  sharer  of  their  calm  delight 
With  thankful  heart,  to  either  Eminence 
Gave  the  bapUsmal  name  each  Sister  bore. 
Now  are  they  parted,  far  as  Death's  cold  hand 
Hath  power  to  part  the  Spirits  of  those  who 

love 
As  they  did  love.    Ye  kindred  Pinnacles — 
That,  while  the  generations  of  mankind 
Follow  each  other  to  their  hiding-place 
In  time's  abyss,  are  privileged  to  endure 
Beautiful  in  yourselves,  and  richly  graced 
With  like  command  of  beauty— grant  your  aid 
For  Mary's  humble,  Sarah's  silent,  claim, 
That  their  pure  joy  in  nature  may  survive 
From  age  to  age  in  blended  memory. 

X845. 
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Yet,  where  the  guardian  fence  is  wound. 
So  subtly  are  our  eyes  beeuiled 
We  see  not  nor  suspect  a  bound. 
No  more  than  in  some  forest  wild ; 
The  sight  is  free  as  air — or  crost 
Only  by  art  in  nature  lost. 

And,  though  the  jealous  turf  refuse 
By  random  footsteps  to  be  prest. 
And  feed  on  never-sullied  dews, 
Kf,  gentle  breezes  from  the  west. 
With  all  the  ministers  of  hope 
Are  tempted  to  this  sunny  slope. 

And  hither  throngs  of  birds  resort; 
Some,  inmates  lodged  in  shady  nests. 
Some,  perched  on  stems  of  stately  port 
That  nod  to  welcome  transient  guests ; 
While  hare  and  leveret,  seen  at  play, 
Appear  not  more  shut  out  than  they. 

Apt  emblem  (for  reproof  of  pride) 
This  delicate  Enclosure  shows 
Of  modest  kindness,  that  would  hide 
The  firm  protection  she  bestows ; 
Of  manners,  like  its  viewless  fence. 
Ensuring  peace  to  innocence. 

Thus  spake  the  moral  Muse — her  wing 
Abruptly  spreading  to  depart. 
She  left  that  farewell  offering. 
Memento  for  some  docile  heart ; 
That  may  respect  the  good  old  age 
When  Fancy  was  Truth's  willing  Page  ; 
And  Truth  would  skim  the  flowery  glade. 
Though  entering  but  as  Fancy's  Shade. 
1824. 


III. 
A  WHIRL-BLAST  from  behind  the  hill 
Rushed  o'er  the  wood  with  startling  sound  ; 
Then — all  at  once  the  air  was  still, 
And  showers  of  hailstones  pattered  round. 
Where  leafless  oaks  towered  high  above, 
I  sat  within  an  undergrove 
Of  tallest  hollies,  tail  and  green  ; 
A  fairer  bower  was  never  seen. 
From  year  to  year  the  spacious  floor 
With  withered  leaves  is  covered  o'er, 
And  all  the  year  the  bower  is  green. 
But  see  I  where'er  the  hailstones  drop 
The  withered  leaves  all  skip  and  hop  ; 
There's  not  a  breeze— no  breath  of  air — 
Yet  here,  and  there,  and  every  where 
Along  the  floor,  beneath  the  shade 
By  those  embowering  hollies  made,  ^ 
Tne  leaves  in  myriads  jump  and  spring. 
As  if  with  pipes  and  music  rare 
Some  Robm  Good-fellow  were  there. 
And  all  those  leaves,  in  festive  glee, 
Were  dancing  to  the  minstrelsy. 
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IV. 

THE  WATERFALL  AND  THE  EGLAN- 
TINE. 


I. 


«i 


Begonb,  thou  fond  presumptuous  Elf," 
Exclaimed  an  angry  Voice, 
"  Nor  dare  to  thrust  thy  foolish  self 
Between  me  and  my  choice ! " 


A  small  Cascade  fresh  swoln  with  snows 
Thus  threatened  a  poor  Briar-rose, 
That,  all  bespattered  with  his  foam. 
And  dancing  high  and  dancing  low, 
Was  living,  as  a  child  might  know. 
In  an  unl^ppy  home. 

IL 

**  Dost  thou  presume  my  course  to  block  ? 

Off,  off  I  or,  puny  Thing  ! 

I'll  )iuri  thee  headlong  with  the  rock 

To  which  thy  fibres  cfing." 

The  Flood  was  tyrannous  and  strong  ; 

The  patient  Briar  suffered  long. 

Nor  did  he  utter  groan  or  sigh. 

Hoping  the  danger  would  be  past ; 

But,  seeing  no  relief,  at  last. 

He  ventiued  to  reply. 

iix. 
"  Ah  !"  said  the  Briar,  "blame  me  not ; 
Why  should  we  dwell  in  strife  f 
We  who  in  this  sequer.tered  spot 
Once  lived  a  happy  life  I 
You  stirred  me  on  my  rocky  bed — 
What  pleasure  through  my  veins  you  spread  1 
I1ie  summer  long,  from  day  to  day. 
My  leaves  you  freshened  and  bedewed  ; 
Nor  was  it  common  gratitude 
That  did  your  cares  repay. 

IV. 

When  spring  came  on  with  bud  and  bell. 

Among  these  rocks  did  I 

Before  you  hang  my  wreaths  to  tell 

That  gentle  days  were  nigh  I 

And  in  the  sultry  summer  hours, 

I  sheltered  you  with  leaves  and  flowers  ; 

And  in  my  leaves — now  shed  and  gone, 

The  linnet  lodged,  and  for  us  two 

Chanted  his  pretty  songs,  when  you 

Had  little  voice  or  none. 

V. 

But  now  proud  thoughts  are  in  your  breast — 

What  grief  is  mine  you  see, 

Ah  !  would  you  think,  even  yet  how  blest 

Together  we  might  be  I 

Though  of  both  leaf  and  flower  bereft. 

Some  ornaments  to  me  are  left — 

Rich  store  of  scarlet  hips  is  mine. 

With  which  I,  in  my  humble  way. 

Would  deck  you  manv  a  winter  day, 

A  happy  Eglantine  !' 

VI. 

What  more  he  said  I  cannot  tell. 
The  Torrent  down  the  rocky  dell 
Came  thundering  loud  and  fast : 
I  listened,  nor  aught  else  could  hear ; 
The  Briar  quaked — and  much  I  fear 
Those  accents  were  his  last. 
z8oo. 


THE  OAK  AND  THE  BROOM. 

A  PASTORAL. 
I. 

His  simple  truths  did  Andrew  glean 

Beside  the  babbling  rills : 

A  careful  student  he  had  been 

/Vmon^  the  woods  and  hills. 

One  winter's  night,  when  through  the  trees 
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The  wind  was  roaring,  on  his  knees 
His  youngest  bom  did  Andrew  hold  : 
And  while  the  rest,  a  ruddy  quire, 
"Were  seated  round  their  blazing  fire. 
This  Tale  the  Shepherd  told. 

II. 
"  I  saw  a  crag,  a  lofty  stone 
As  ever  tempest  beat ! 
Out  of  its  head  an  Oak  had  grown, 
A  Broom  out  of  its  feet. 
The  lime  was  March,  a  cheerful  noon— 
The  thaw-wind,  with  the  breath  of  June, 
Breathed  gently  from  the  warm  south-west : 
When,  in  a  voice  sedate  with  age. 
This  Oak,  a  giant  and  a  sage. 
His  neighbour  thus  addressed  :— 

III. 
'  Eight  weary  weeks,  through  rock  and  clay, 
Along  this  mountain's  edge, 
The  Frost  hath  wrought  both  night  and  day. 
Wedge  driving  after  wedge. 
Look  up  I  and  think,  above  your  head 
What  trouble,  surely,  will  be  bred ; 
Last  ni^ht  I  heard  a  crash — 'tis  true. 
The  splinters  took  another  road — 
I  see  them  yonder — what  a  load 
For  such  a  Thing  as  you  i 

IV. 

You  are  preparing  as  before 

To  deck  ]^our  slender  shape  ; 

And  yet,  just  three  years  back — no  more — 

You  had  a  strange  escape  : 

Down  from  yon  cliff  a  fragment  broke  ; 

It  thundered  down,  with  nre  and  smoke. 

And  hitherward  pursued  its  way  ; 

This  ponderous  block  was  caught  by  me. 

And  o'er  your  head,  as  you  may  sec, 

'TIS  hangmg  to  this  day  1 

V. 

If  breeze  or  bird  to  this  rough  steep 

Your  kind's  first  seed  did  bear, 

The  breeze  had  better  been  asleep. 

The  bird  caught  in  a  snare  : 

For  you  and  your  green  twigs  decoy 

The  little  witless  shepherd-boy 

To  come  and  slumber  in  your  bower ; 

And,  trust  me,  on  some  sultry  noon, 

Both  you  and  he,  Heaven  knows  how  soon ! 

Will  perish  in  one  hour. 

VI. 

From  me  this  friendly  warning  take' — 

The  Broom  began  to  doze, 

And  thus,  to  keep  herself  awake. 

Did  gently  interpose  : 

*  My  thanks  for  your  discourse  arc  due ; 

That  more  than  what  you  say  is  true, 

I  know,  and  I  have  known  it  long  ; 

Frail  is  the  bond  by  which  we  hold 

Our  being,  whether  young  or  old. 

Wise,  foolish,  weak,  or  strong. 

VII. 

Disasters,  do  the  best  we  can, 

Will  react!  both  great  and  small ; 

And  he  is  oft  the  wisest  man 

Who  is  not  wise  at  all. 

For  me,  why  should  I  wish  to  roam? 

This  spot  is  my  paternal  home. 


It  b  my  pleasant  heritage  ; 
My  father  many  a  happy  year 
Spread  here  his  careless  blossoms,  here 
Attained  a  good  old  age. 

VIII. 

Even  such  as  his  may  be  my  lot 

What  cause  have  I  to  haunt 

My  heart  with  terrors?    Am  I  not 

In  truth  a  favoured  plant  1 

On  me  such  bounty  Summer  pours. 

That  I  am  covered  o'er  with  nowers ; 

And,  when  the  Frost  Is  in  the  sky. 

My  branches  are  so  fresh  and  gay 

I'hat  you  might  look  at  me  and  say. 

This  riant  can  never  die. 

IX. 

The  butterfly,  all  green  and  gold. 

To  me  hath  often  flown. 

Here  in  my  blossoms  to  behold 

Wings  lovely  as  his  own. 

When  grass  is  chill  with  rain  or  dew. 

Beneath  my  shade,  the  mother-ewe 

Lies  with  her  infant  lamb :  I  see 

The  love  they  to  each  other  make. 

And  the  sweet  joy  which  they  partake, 

It  is  a  joy  to  me. 

X. 

Her  voice  was  blithe,  her  heart  was  light ; 
The  Broom  might  have  pursued 
Her  speech,  until  the  stars  of  night 
Their  journey  had  renewed  ; 
But  in  the  branches  of  the  oak 
Two  ravens  now  began  to  croak 
Their  nuptial  song,  a  gladsome  air ; 
And  to  her  own  green  bower  the  breeze 
That  instant  brought  two  stripling  bees 
To  rest,  or  murmur  there. 

XI. 

One  night,  my  Children  !  from  the  north 
There  came  a  furious  blast ; 
At  break  of  day  I  ventured  forth, 
And  near  the  clifT  I  passed. 
The  storm  had  fallen  upon  the  Oak, 
And  struck  him  with  a  mighty  stroke. 
And  whirled,  and  whirled  nim  far  away  ; 
And,  in  one  hospitable  cleft. 
The  little  careless  Broom  was  left 
To  live  for  many  a  day." 
i8oo. 


VI. 

TO  A  SEXTON. 

Let  thy  wheel-barrow  alone — 
Wherefore,  Sexton,  piling  still 
In  thy  bone-house  bone  on  bone? 
'Tis  already  like  a  hill 
In  a  field  of  battle  made. 
Where  three  thousand  skulls  are  laid  : 
These  died  in  peace  each  with  the  other,- 
Father,  dster,  friend,  and  brother. 

Mark  the  spot  to  which  I  point  I 
From  this  platform,  eight  feet  square. 
Take  not  even  a  finger-joint : 
Andrew's  whole  fireside  is  there. 
Here,  alone,  before  thine  eyes, 
Simon's  sickly  daughter  lies. 
From  weakness  now,  and  pain  defended, 
Whom  he  twenty  winters  tended. 
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Look  but  at  the  gardener's  pride- 
How  he  glories,  when  he  sees 
KoseSy  lilies,  side  by  side,  , 

Violets  in  families ! 
By  the  heart  of  Man,  his  tears, 
Bv  his  hopes  and  by  his  fears. 
Thou,  too  heedless,  art  the  Warden 
Of  a  far  superior  garden. 

Thus  then,  each  to  other  dear. 
Let  them  all  in  quiet  lie, 
Andrew  there,  and  Susan  here, 
Neighbours  in  mortality. 
And,  should  I  live  through  sun  and  rain 
Seven  widowed  years  without  my  Jane, 
O  Sexton,  do  not  then  remove  her. 
Let  one  grave  hold  the  Loved  and  Lover  I 
1799. 

vix. 

TO  THE  DAISY. 

'  "  Her  *  divine  skill  taught  me  this, 
That  from  every  thing  I  saw 
I  could  some  instruction  draw. 
And  raise  pleasure  to  the  height 
Through  tne  meanest  object's  sight. 
By  the  murmur  of  a  spring. 
Or  the  least  bough's  rustcTling : 
By  a  Daisy  whose  leaves  spread 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed  ; 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree  ; 
She  could  more  infuse  in  me 
Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man." 

G.  Wither. 

In  youth  from  rock  to  rock  I  went. 
From  hill  to  hill  in  discontent 
Of  pleasure  high  and  turbulent. 

Most  pleased  when  most  uneasy ; 
But  now  my  own  delights  I  make,— 
My  thirst  at  every  rillcan  slake, 
And  gladly  Nature's  love  partake. 

Of  Thee,  sweet  Daisy  ! 

Thee  Winter  in  the  jg:arland  wears 
That  thinly  decks  his  few  grey  hairs  ;^ 
Spring  parts  the  clouds  with  softest  airs. 

That  she  may  sun  thee  ', 
Whole  Summer-fields  are  thine  by  right ; 
And  Autumn,  melancholy  Wight  I 
Doth  in  thy  crimson  head  delight 

When  rains  are  on  thee. 

Tn  shoals  and  bands,  a  morrice  train, 
Thou  grect'st  the  traveller  in  the  lane ; 
Pleased  at  his  gp^eting  thee  again  ; 

Yet  nothing  daunted. 
Nor  grieved  if  thou  be  set  at  nought : 
And  oft  alone  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleasant  thought, 

When  sudi  are  wanted. 

Be  violets  in  their  secret  mews 

The  flowers  the  wanton  Zephyrs  choose : 

Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dews 

Her  head  impearling.  ^ 
Thou  liv'st  with  less  ambitious  aim. 
Yet  hast  not  gone  without  thy  fame  ; 
Thou  art  indeed  by  many  a  claim 

The  Poet's  darling. 

*  His  muse. 


If  to  a  rock  from  rains  he  fly. 
Or,  some  bright  day  of  April  sky. 
Imprisoned  by  hot  sunshine  lie 

Near  the  green  holly, 
And  wearily  at  length  should  fare  ; 
He  needs  but  look  about,  and  there 
Thou  art ! — a  friend  at  hand,  to  scare 

His  melancholy. 

A  hundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower. 
Ere, thus  I  have  lain  couched  an  hour, 
Have  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 

Some  apprehension  ; 
Some  steady  love  ;  some  brief  delight; 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight ; 
Some  chime  of  fancy  wrong  or  right ; 

Or  stray  invention. 

If  stately  passions  in  me  bum. 

And  one  chance  look  to  Thee  should  turn, 

1  drink  out  of  an  humbler  urn 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 
The  common  life  our  nature  breeds ; 
A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  leisure. 

Fresh-smitten  by  the  morning  ray. 
When  thou  art  up,  alert  and  ^ay, 
Then,  cheerful  Flower  I  my  spirits  play 

With  kindred  gladness : 
And  when,  at  dusk,  by  dews  opprest 
Thou  sink'st,  the  image  of  thy  rest 
Hath  often  eased  my  pensive  breast 

Of  careful  sadness. 

And  all  day  long  I  number  yet. 
All  seasons  through,  another  debt. 
Which  I,  wherever  thou  art  met. 

To  thee  am  owing ; 
An  instinct  call  it,  a  blind  sense  ; 
A  happy,  genial  influence, 
Coming  one  knows  not  how,  nor  whence, 

Nor  whither  going. 

Child  of  the  Year  I  that  round  dost  run 
Thy  pleasant  course, — when  day's  begun 
As  readv  to  salute  the  sun 

As  lark  or  leveret. 
Thy  long-lost  praise  thou  shalt  regain  ; 
Nor  be  less  dear  to  future  men 
Than  in  old  time  ; — thou  not  in  vain 

Art  Nature's  favourite.* 
z8o2. 


viir. 


TO  THE  SAME   FLOWER. 

With  little  here  to  do  or  sec 

Of  things  that  in  the  great  world  be, 

Daisy !  again  I  talk  to  thee. 

For  thou  art  worthy. 
Thou  unassuming  Common-place 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face. 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace 

Which  Love  makes  for  thee  I 

Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 
I  sit,  and  play  with  similes. 
Loose  types  of  things  through  all  degrees. 
Thoughts  of  thy  raising : 

•  See,  in  Chaucer  and  the  elder  Poets,  the 
honours  formerly  paid  to  this  flower. 
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And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
I  give  to  thee,  for  praise  or  blan 
As  is  the  humour  of  the  game. 
While  I  am  gazing. 

A  nun  demure  of  lowly  port ; 

Or  sprightly  maiden,  of  Love's  court. 

In  thy  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations ; 
A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  drest ; 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest : 
Are  all,  as  seems  to  suit  thee  bcsl. 

Thy  appellations. 

A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  eye 
Staring  to  threaten  and  defy. 
That  thought  comes  next— and  instantly 

The  freak  is  over, 
The  shape  will  vanish— and  behold 
A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold, 
That  spreads  itself  some  faery  bold 

In  fight  to  cover  1 

I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar — 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star ; 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  many  are 

In  heaven  above  thee  ! 
Yet  like  a  star,  with  glittering  crest. 
Self-poised  in  air  thou  scem'st  to  rest ; — 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest 

Who  shall  reprove  thee  1 

Bright  Flower  !  for  by  that  name  at  last. 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
1  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast. 

Sweet  silent  creature ! 
That  brcath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  rcpjair 
hly  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature  I 
1805. 


IX. 

THE   GREEN   LINNET. 

Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  sprea< 

Of  spring's  unclouded  weather. 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard-scat  I 
And  birds  and  flowers  once  more  to  greet, 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 

One  have  I  marked,  the  happiest  guest 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest : 
Hail  to  Thee,  far  above  the  rest 

In  ioy  of  voice  and  pinion  ! 
Thou,  Linnet !  in  thy  green  array, 
Presiding  Spirit  here  to-day, 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May  ; 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. 

While  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers, 
'Make  all  one  band  of  paramours, 
Thou,  ranging  up  and  down  the  bowers. 

Art  sole  in  thy  employment : 
A  Life,  a  Presence  I  ike  the  Air, 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  care 
Too  blest  with  any  one  to  pair ; 

ITiysclf  thy  own  enjoyment. 

Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees. 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze. 
Behold  him  perched  in  ccstacics, 


Yet  seeming  still  to  hover  ; 
There  !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wiags 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmermgs, 

'ITiat  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives, 
A  Brother  of  the  dancing  leaves  ; 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes  ; 
As  if  by  that  exulting  strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdain 
The  voiceless  Form  he  chose  to  feign. 

While  fluttering  in  the  bushes. 
1803. 


X. 

TO  A  SKY-LARK. 

Up  with  me  1  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  I 
For  thy  song,  Lark,  is  strong  ; 

Up  with  me,  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  I 
Singing,  singing. 

With  clouds  and  sky  about  thee  ringing. 
Lift  me,  guide  me  till  I  And 

That  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind  ! 

I  have  walked  through  wildernesses  dreary 

And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary  ; 

Had  I  now  the  wings  of  a  Faery, 

Up  to  thee  would  I  fly. 

There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divino 

In  that  son^  of  thine  ; 

Lift  me,  guide  me  high  and  high 

To  thy  ban(iueting-place  in  the  sky. 

Jnyous  as  morning 
Tliou  art  laughin;;  and  scorning  ; 
'Ihou  ha<it  a  ncsi  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest, 
And,  ihouijh  little  troubled  with  sloth. 
Drunken  Lark  !  thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 
Happy,  happy  Liver, 
With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river 
Pouring  out  praise  to  the  almighty  Giver, 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  I 

Alas  I  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven, 
Through   prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must 

wind ; 
Rut  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind. 
As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 
I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on. 
And  hope  for  higher  raptures,  when  life's  day 
is  done. 
1805. 


XI. 

TO  THE  SMALL  CELANDINE.^ 

Pansies,  lilies  kingcups,  daisies. 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 
Ix)ng  as  there's  a  sun  tliat  sets. 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory  ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets. 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story : 
There's  a  flower  tnat  shall  be  mine, 
*Tis  the  little  Celandine. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
For  the  finding  of  a  star ; 


*  Common  Pilewort. 
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XJp  and  down  the  heavens  they  go, 
lilen  that  keep  a  mighty  rout  1 
I'm  as  great  as  they,  I  trow. 
Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out. 
Little  Flower  !— I'll  make  a  stir. 
Like  a  sage  astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  Elf 
Bold,  and  lavish  of  thyself ; 
Since  we  needs  must  nrst  have  met 
I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low. 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 
'Twas  a  face  I  did  not  know ; 
lliou  hast  now,  go  where  I  may. 
Fifty  greetings  in  a  day. 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush. 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest. 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call. 
Spreading  out  thy  elossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  Prodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun. 
When  we've  little  yrarmth,  or  none. 

Poets,  vain  men  in  their  mood  ! 
Travel  with  the  multitude : 
Never  heed  them ;  I  aver 
That  they  all  are  wanton  wooers; 
But  the  thrifty  cottager. 
Who  stirs  little  out  of  doors, 
Joys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home ; 
Spring  is  coming,  Thou  art  come  I 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit. 
Kindly,  unassuming  Spirit  I 
Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood, 
Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor,  and  m  the  wood. 
In  the  lane  ;— there's  not  a  place. 
Howsoever  mean  it  be, » 
.  But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee. 

Ill  befal  the  yellow  flowers. 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours  I 
Buttercups,  that  will  oe  seen. 
Whether  we  will  see  or  no ; 
Others,  too,  of  lofty  mien : 
They  have  done  as  worldlings  do, 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine. 
Little,  numble  Celandine  1 

Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth. 
Ill-requited  u{>on  earth : 
Herald  of  a  mighty  band. 
Of  a  joyous  tram  ensuing. 
Serving  at  my  heart's  command. 
Tasks  that  are  no  tasks  renewing, 
I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove, 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love ! 
X803. 

XII. 

TO  THE  SAME  FLOWER. 
Pleasures  newly  found  are  sweet 
When  they  lie  about  our  feet : 
February  last,  my  heart 
First  at  sight  of  tnee  was  glad  ; 
All  unheard  of  as  thou^art. 
Thou  must  needs,  I  think,  have  had. 
Celandine  !  and  long  ago, 
Praise  of  which  I  nothing  know. 

I  have  not  a  doubt  but  he. 
Whosoe'er,  the  man  might  be. 


Who  the  first  with  pointed  rays 
(Workman  worthy  to  be  sainted) 
Set  the  sign-board  in  a  blaze. 
When  the  rising  sun  he  painted. 
Took  the  fancy  from  a  glance 
At  thy  glittering  countenance. 

Soon  as  gentle  breezes  bring 
News  of  winter's  vanishing, 
And  the  children  build  their  bowers. 
Sticking  'kerchief-plots  of  mould 
All  about  with  full-blown  flowers. 
Thick  as  sheep  in  shepherd's  fold  I 
Wirh  the  proudest  thou  art  there. 
Mantling  in  the  tiny  square. 

Often  have  I  sighed  to  measure 
By  myself  a  lonely  pleasure, 
Sighed  to  think,  1  read  a  book. 
Only  read,  perhaps,  by  me ; 
Yet  I  lone  could  overtook 
Thy  bright  coronet  and  Thee, 
And  thy  arch  and  wily  ways. 
And  thy  store  of  other  praise. 

Blithe  of  heart,  from  week  to  week 
Thou  dost  play  at  hide-and-seek ; 
While  the  patient  primrose  sits 
Like  a  beegar  in  tne  cold^ 
Thou,  a  f^wer  of  wiser  wits, 
Slipp'&t  into  thy  sheltering  hold  ; 
Liveliest  of  the  vernal  train 
When  ye  are  all  out  again. 

Drawn  by  what  peculiar  spell. 
By  what  charm  of  sight  or  smell. 
Does  the  dim-eyed  curious  Bee, 
Labouring  for  her  waxen  cells. 
Fondly  settle  upon  Thee, 
Prized  above  all  buds  and  bells 
Opening  daily  at  thy  side. 
By  the  season  multiplied? 

Thou  art  not  beyond  the  moon. 
But  a  thing  "  beneath  our  shoon  i"* 
Let  the  bold  Discoverer  thrid 
In  his  bark  the  polar  sea  ; 
Rear  who  will  a  pyramid : 
Praise  it  is  enough  for  me. 
If  there  be  but  three  or  four 
Who  will  love  my  little  Flower. 
Z803. 


XIII. 

TIIE  SEVEN  SISTERS  ; 

OR, 

THB  SOUTUDB  OF  BINNORIB. 

I. 

Seven  Daughters  had  Lord  Archibald, 
AU  children  of  one  mother : 
You  could  not  say  in  one  short  day 
What  love  they  bore  each  other. 
A  garland,  of  seven  lilies,  wroueht  I 
•  Seven  Sisters  that  together  dwell : 
But  he,  bold  Knight  as  ever  fought. 
Their  Father,  took  of  them  no  thought. 
He  loved  the  wars  so  well. 
Sing,  mournfully,  oh  1  mournfully, 
The  solitude  of  Binnoric  ! 

II. 
Fresh  blows  the  wind,  a  western  wind. 
And  from  the  shores  of  Erin, 
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Across  the  wave,  a  Rover  brave 

To  Binnoric  is  steering  : 

Right  onward  to  the  Scottish  strand 

The  gallant  ship  is  borne  ; 

The  warriors  leap  upon  the  land, 

And  hark  !  the  Leader  of  the  band 

Hath  blown  his  bugle  horn. 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh  !  mournfully, 

Hie  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

III. 
Beside  a  grotto  of  their  own. 
With  boughs  above  them  closing, 
The  Seven  are  laid,  and  in  the  shade 
They  lie  like  fawns  reposing. 
But  now,  upsurting  with  affright 
At  noise  of  man  and  steed. 
Away  they  fly  to  left,  to  right— 
Of  your  fair  household,  Father-knight, 
Methinks  you  take  small  heed  ! 
Sing,  mournfully,  oh  !  mournfully, 
ITie  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

IV. 

Away  the  seven  fair  Campbells  fly, 

And,  over  hill  and  hollow^ 

With  menace  proud,  and  msult  loud. 

The  youthful  Rovers  follow. 

Cried  they,  "  Your  Father  loves  to  roam 

Knough  for  him  to  find 

The  empty  house  when  he  comes  home  ; 

For  us  your  yellow  ringlets  comb, 

For  us  be  fair  and  kind  I  " 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh  !  mournfully, 

The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

V. 

Some  close  behind,  some  side  by  side. 

Like  clouds  in  stormy  weather  ; 

ITiey  run,  and  cry,  "  Nay,  let  us  die. 

And  let  us  die  together." 

A  lake  was  near  ;  the  shore  was  steep  ; 

There  never  foot  had  been  ; 

They  ran,  and  with  a  desperate  leap 

Together  plunged  into  the  deep. 

Nor  ever  more  were  seen. 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh  !  mournfully. 

The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

VI. 

The  stream  that  flows  out  of  the  lake. 
As  through  the  glen  it  rambles. 
Repeats  a  moan  o'er  moss  and  stone. 
For  those  seven  lovely  Campbells. 
Seven  little  I  slands,  green  and  bare. 
Have  risen  from  out  the  deep  : 
The  fishers  say,  those  sisters  fair, 
By  faeries  all  are  buried  there, 
And  there  together  sleep. 
Sing,  mournfully,  oh  !  mournfully, 
The  solitude  of  Binnoric. 
1804. 


XIV. 

Who  fancied  wh.it  a  pretty  sight 
This  rock  would  be  if  edged  around 
With  living  snow-drops  ?  circlet  bright ! 
How  glorious  to  this  orchard-ground  ! 
Who  loved  the  little  Rock,  and  set 
Upon  its  head  this  coronet  ? 

Was  it  the  humour  of  a  child  ? 
Or  raUier  of  some  geatle  maid. 


Whose  brows,  the  day  that  she  was  styled 
The  shepherd-queen,  were  thus  arrayed? 
Of  man  matuie,  or  matron  sage? 
Or  old  man  toying  with  his  age  ? 

I  asked  -  'twas  whispered  ;  The  device 
To  each  and  all  might  well  belong : 
It  is  the  Spirit  of  Paradise 
That  prompts  such  work,  a  Spirit  strong, 
That  gives  to  all  the  .self-same  bent 
Where  life  is  wise  and  innocent. 
1803. 


XV. 

THE  REDBREAST  CHASING  THE 
BUTTERFLY. 

Art  thou  the  bird  whom  Man  loves  best. 
The  pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast. 

Our  little  English  Robin  ; 
The  bird  that  comes  about  our  doors 
When  Autumn- winds  are  sobbinaj? 
Art  thou  the  Peter  of  Norway  Boors? 

Their  Thomas  in  Finland, 

And  Russia  far  inland? 
The  bird,  that  by  some  name  or  other 
All  men  who  know  thee  call  their  brother, 
The  d.irling  of  children  and  men? 
Could  Father  Adam  open  his  eyes 
And  see  this  sight  beneath  the  .skies. 
He'd  wish  to  close  them  again. 
—  If  the  Butterfly  knew  but  his  friend. 
Hither  his  flight  he  would  bend  ; 
And  find  his  way  to  me, 
Under  the  branches  of  the  tree  : 
In  and  out,  he  darts  about ; 
Can  this  be  the  bird,  to  man  so  good. 
That,  after  their  bcwiMcring, 
Covered  with  leaves  the  little  children. 

So  painfully  \\\  the  wood? 
What  ailed  thee,  Robin,  that  thou  could'st 
pursue 

A  beautiful  creature. 
That  is  gentle  by  nature? 
Beneath  the  summer  sky 
From  flower  to  flower  let  him  fly  ; 
'Tis  all  that  he  wishes  to  do. 
The  cheercr  Thou  of  our  in-door  .sadness. 
He  is  the  friend  of  our  summer  gladness  : 
What  hinders,  then,  tliat  ye  should  be 
Playmates  in  the  .sunny  weather, 
And  fly  alx>ut  in  the  air  together  ! 
His  beautiful  wings  in  crimson  are  drest, 
A  crimson  as  bright  as  thine  own  : 
Would'.st  thou  be  happy  in  thy  nest, 
O  pious  Bird  !  whom  man  loves  best. 
Love  him,  or  leave  him  alone ! 
1806. 


XVI. 
SONG  FOR  THE  SPINNING  WHEEL. 

FOUNDED  UPON   A   BELIEF   PREVALE.N'T   AMOKQ 
THE  PASTORAL  VALES  OF  WESTMORELAND. 

Swiftly  turn  the  murmuring  wheel ! 
Night  has  brought  the  welcome  hour 
When  the  weary  fingers  feel 
Help,  as  if  from  faery  power  ; 
Dewy  night  o'ershades  the  ground  ; 
Tum  th«  swift  wheel  round  and  round  I 
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Now,  beneath  the  starry  sky. 
Couch  the  widely-scattered  sheep; — 
Ply  the  pleasant  labour,  ply  I 
For  the  spindle,  while  they  sleep, 
Runs  with  speed  more  smooth  and  fine, 
Gathering  up  a  trustier  line. 
Short-lived  likings  may  be  bred 
By  a  glance  from  fickle  eyes  ; 
But  true  love  is  like  the  tnread 
Which  the  kindly  wool  supplies. 
When  the  flocks  are  all  at  rest 
Sleeping  on  the  mountain's  breast 
z8za. 


XVII. 

HINT     FROM     THE     MOUNTAINS 
FOR  CERTAIN  POLITICAL  PRETENDERS. 

"Who  but  hails  the  sight  with  pleasure 
When  the  wings  of  genius  rise 
Their  ability  to  measure 

With  great  enterprise ; 
But  in  man  was  ne'er  such  daring 
As  yon  Hawk  exhibits,  pairing 
His  brave  spirit  with  tne  war  m 

The  stormy  skies  1 


Mark  him,  how  his  power  he  uses, 
Lays  it  by,  at  will  resumes  ! 
Mark,  ere  for  his  haunt  he  chooses 

Clouds  and  utter  glooms ! 
There,  he  wheels  in  downward  mazes  ; 
Sunward  now  his  flight  he  raises, 
Catches  fire,  as  seems,  and  blazes 

With  uninjured  plumes  1  *' — 


A|<SWBR. 
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Stranger,  'tis  no  act  of  courage 
Which  aloft  thou  dost  discern  ; 
No  bold  bird  gone  forth  to  forag:e 

'Mid  the  tempest  stem  : 
But  such  mockery  as  the  nations 
See,  when  public  perturbations 
Lift  men  from  their  native  stations. 

Like  yon  Tuft  of  fern  ; 

Such  it  is  ;  the  aspiring  creature 
Soaring  on  undaunted  wing, 
(So  you  fancied]  is  bv  nature 

A  dull  helpless  tning, 
Dry  and  withered,  light  and  yellow  ;- 
That  to  be  the  tempest's  fellow !       • 
Wait — and  you  shall  see  how  hollow 
Its  endeavouring  I" 
1817. 


xvin. 

ON  SEEING  A  NEEDLECASE  IN  THE 

FORM  OF  A  HARP. 

THE   WORK    of  B.  M.  S. 

Frowns  are  on  every  Muse's  face, 
Reproaches  from  their  lips  are  sent. 

That  mimicry  should  thus  disgrace 
The  noble  Instrument 

A  very  Harp  in  all  but  size  I 

Needles  for  strings  in  apt  gradation  ! 
Minerva's  self  would  stigmatue 

The  imdassic  proCuuuion. 


Even  her  ewn  needle  that  subdued 

Arachne's  rival  spirit, 
Though  wrought  in  Vulcan's  happiest  mood. 

Such  honour  could  not  merit. 

And  this,  too,  from  the  Laureate's  Child, 

A  living  lord  of  melody  I 
How  will  her  Sire  be  reconciled 

To  the  refined  indignity  ? 

I  spake,  when  whispered  a  low  voice, 

"  Bard  I  moderate  your  ire  ; 
Spirits  of  all  degrees  rejoice 

In  presence  of  the  lyre. 

Hie  Minstrels  of  Pygmean  bands. 
Dwarf  Genii,  moonlight-loving  Fays, 

Have  shells  to  fit  their  tiny  hands 
And  suit  their  slender  lays 

Some,  still  ipore  delicate  of  ear. 
Have  lutes  (believe  my  words) 

Whose  framework  is  of  gossamer. 
While  sunbeams  are  the  chords. 

Gay  Sylphs  this  miniature  will  court, 
Made  vocal  by  their  brushing  wings, 

Vnd  sullen  Gnomes  will  learn  to  sport 
Around  its  polished  strings ; 

Whence  strains  to  love-sick  maiden  dear. 
While  in  her  lonely  bower  she  tries 

To  cheat  the  thought  she  cannot  cheer. 
By  fanciful  embroideries. 

Trust,  angry  Bard  !  a  knowing  Sprite, 
Nor  think  the  Harp  her  lot  deplores  ; 

Though 'mid  the  stars  the  Lyre  shine  bright. 
Love  stoops  as  fondly  as  tie  soars." 
1827. 


XIX. 

TO  A  LADY, 

IN  ANSWER  to  A  REQUEST  THAT  I  WOULD 
WRITE  HER  A  POEM  UPON  SOME  DRAWINGS 
THAT  SHE  HAD  MADE  OF  FLOWERS  IN  THE 
ISLAND  OF  MADEIRA. 

Fair  Lady !  can  I  sing  of  flowers 

That  in  Madeira  bloom  and  fade, 
I  who  ne'er  sate  within  their  bowers. 

Nor  through  their  sunny  lawns  have  strayed  ? 
How  they  in  sprightly  dance  are  worn 

By  Shepherd-groom  or  May-day  queen. 
Or  holy  festal  pomps  adorn, 

These  eyes  have  never  seen. 

Yet  tho'  to  me  the  pencil's  art 

No  like  remembrances  can  give. 
Your  portraits  still  may  reach  the  heart 

And  there  for  gentle  pleasure  live  ; 
While  Fancy  ranging  with  free  scope 

Shall  on  some  lovely  Alien  set 
A  name  with  us  endeared  to  hope. 

To  peace,  or  fond  regret 

Still  as  we  look  with  nicer  care, 

Some  new  resemblance  we  mav  trace  : 
A  Hearfs-tase  will  perhaps  be  there, 

A  Speedroell  may  not  want  its  place. 
And  so  may  we,  with  charmed  mind 

Beholding  what  your  skill  has  wrought. 
Another  Sitar-of-BetkUhem  find, 

A  new  Porget-me-not. 
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From  earth  to  heaven  with  motion  fleet 

From  heaven  to  earth  our  thoughts  will  pass, 
A  Holy-thistle  here  we  meet 

And  there  a  Shepherd's  wea t her- q lass ; 
And  haply  some  familiar  name 

Shall  grace  the  fairest,  sweetest  plant 
Whose  presence  cheers  the  drooping  frame 

Of  English  Emigrant. 

Gazing  she  feels  its  power  beguile 

Sad  thoughts,  and  breathes  with  easier  breath; 
Alas  !  that  meek,  that  tender  smile 

Is  but  a  harbinger  of  death  : 
And  pointing  with  a  feeble  hand 

She  says,  m  faint  words  by  sighs  broken, 
Bear  for  me  to  my  native  land 

This  precious  ( lower,  true  love's  last  token. 


XX. 

Glad  sight  wherever  new  with  old 

Is  joined  through  some  dear  homebom  tie  ; 

I'he  life  of  all  that  we  behold 

Depends  upon  that  mystery. 

Vam  is  the  glory  of  the  sky, 

The  beauty  vain  of  field  and  grove, 

Unless,  while  with  admiring  eye 

Wc  gaze,  we  also  learn  to  love. 

XXI. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

THE  PARROT  AND  THE  WREN. 
I. 

Within  her  g:ilded  cage  confined, 
I  saw  a  dazzhng  Helle, 
A  Parrot  of  that  famous  kind 
Whose  name  is  Non-pakeil. 

Like  beads  of  glossy  jet  her  eyes  ; 
And,  smoothed  by  Nature's  skill, 
With  pearl  or  gleaming  agate  vies 
Her  finely-curved  bill. 

Her  plumy  mantle's  living  hues. 
In  mass  opi)osed  to  mass, 
Outshine  the  splendour  that  imbues 
ITie  robes  of  pictured  glass. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  an  apter  Mate 
Did  never  tempt  the  choice 
Of  feathered  1  hing  most  delicate 
In  figure  and  in  voice. 

But,  exiled  from  Australian  bowers. 
And  singleness  her  tot, 
She  trills  her  song  with  tutored  powers, 
Or  mocks  each  casual  note. 

No  more  of  pity  for  regrets 
With  which  she  may  have  striven  \ 
Now  but  in  wantonness  she  frets. 
Or  spite,  if  cause  be  given  ; 

Arch,  volatile,  a  sportive  bird 
By  social  glee  inspired  ; 
Ambitious  to  be  seen  or  heard. 
And  pleased  to  be  admired  I 

This  MOSS-LmEO  shed,  green,  so.ft,  and  dry^ 

Harbours  a  self-contented  Wren, 

Not  shunning  man's  abode,  though  shy. 

Almost  as  thought  itself,  of  human  ken. 

Strange  places,  coverts  unendeared. 

She  never  tried ;  the  very  nest 


In  which  this  Child  of  Spring  was  reared. 

Is  warmed,  thro'  winter,  by  her  feathery  breast. 

To  the  bleak  winds  she  sometimes  gives 

A  slender  une.\pectcd  strain  ; 

Proof  that  the  hcrmitess  still  lives. 

Though  she  api>car  not,  and  be  sought  in  vain. 

Say,  Dora  !  tell  me,  by  yon  placid  moon, 
If  called  to  choose  between  the  favoured  pair. 
Which  would  you  be, — the  bird  of  the  saloon. 
By  lady-fingers  tended  with  nice  care, 
Caressed,  applauded,  upon  dainties  fed, 
Or  Natiure's  Darkling  of  this  mossy  shed? 
1825. 

XXIL 

THE  DANISH  BOY. 

A  FRAGMENT. 
I. 

Between  two  sister  moorland  rills 

There  is  a  spot  that  seems  to  lie 

Sacred  to  flowerets  of  the  hills. 

And  sacred  to  the  sky. 

And  in  this  smooth  and  open  dell 

There  is  a  tempest-stricken  tree  ; 

A  comer-stone  by  lightning  cut,  ^ 

The  last  stone  of  a  lonely  hut ; 

And  in  this  dell  you  see 

A  thing  no  storm  can  e'er  destroy. 

The  sluidow  of  a  Danish  Boy. 

II. 
In  clouds  above,  the  lark  is  heard. 
But  drops  not  here  to  earth  for  rest ; 
Within  this  lonesome  nook  the  bird 
Did  never  build  her  nest. 
No  beast,  no  bird  hath  here  his  home  : 
Bees,  wafted  on  the  breezy  air, 
Pass  high  above  those  fragrant  bells 
To  other  flowers  : — to  other  dells 
Their  burthens  do  they  bear ; 
The  Danish  Boy  walks  here  alone : 
The  lovely  dell  is  all  his  own. 

III. 
A  Spirit  of  noon-day  is  he ; 
Yet  seems  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood  ; 
Nor  piping  shepherd  shall  he  be, 
Nor  nerd-ooy  of  the  wood. 
A  regal  vest  of  fur  he  wears. 
In  colour  like  a  raven's  wing  ; 
It  fears  not  rain,  nor  wind,  nor  dew  ; 
But  in  the  storm  'tis  fresh  and  blue 
As  budding  pines  in  spring  ; 
His  helmet  has  a  vernal  grace, 
Fresh  as  the  bloom  upon  nis  face. 

IV. 

A  harp  is  from  his  shoulder  slung  ; 
Resting  the  harp  upon  his  knee. 
To  words  of  a  forgotten  tongue. 
He  suits  its  melody. 
Of  flocks  upon  the  neighbouring  hill 
He  is  the  darling  and  the  joy  ; 
And  often,  when  no  cause  appears, 
The  mountain-ponies  prick  their  ears, 
—They  hear  the  Danish  Boy, 
While  in  the  dell  he  sings  alone 
Beside  the  tree  and  comer-stone. 

V. 

There  sits  he  ;  in  his  face  you  spy 
No  trace  of  a  ferocious  aii. 
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Nor  ever  was  a  cloudless  sky 
So  steady  or  so  fair. 
The  lovely  Danish  Boy  is  blest 
And  happy  in  his  flowery  cove  : 
From  bloody  deeds  his  thoughts  are  far ; 
And  yet  he  warbles  songs  of  war. 
That  seem  like  songs  of  love, 
For  calm  and  gentle  is  his  mien  ; 
Like  a  dead  Boy  he  is  serene. 
X799. 


XXIII. 

SONG 

FOR  THE  WANDERING  JKW. 

Though  the  torrents  from  their  fountains 
Roar  down  many  a  craggy  steep^ 
Yet  they  find  among  the  mountains 
Resting-places  calm  and  deep. 

Clouds  that  love  through  air  to  hast«n, 
Ere  the  storm  its  fury  stills. 
Helmet-like  themselves  will  fasten 
On  the  heads  of  towering  hills. 

What,  if  through  the  frozen  centre 
Of  the  Alps  the  Chamois  bound, 
•  Yet  he  has  a  home  to  enter 
In  some  nook  of  chosen  ground  : 

And  the  Sea-horse,  though  the  ocean 
Yield  him  no  domestic  cave, 
Slumbers  without  sense  of  motion. 
Couched  upon  the  rocking  wave. 

If  on  windy  days  the  Raven 
Gambol  like  a  dancing  skiff, 
Not  the  less  she  loves  her  haven 
In  the  bosom  of  the  cliff. 

The  fleet  Ostrich,  till  day  closes, 
Vagfrant  over  desert  sands. 
Brooding  on  her  eggs  reposes 
When  chill  night  that  care  demands. 

Day  and  night  my  toils  redouble. 
Never  nearer  to  the  goal ; 
Night  and  day,  I  feel  the  trouble 
Of  the  Wanderer  in  my  souL 
z8oo. 
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STRAY  PLEASURES. 


<( 


•Pleasure  is  spread  through  the- earth 
ray 


In  stray  gifts  to  be  claimed  by  whoever  shall 
hidr 


By  their  floating  mill. 
That  lies  dead  and  still. 
Behold  yon  Prisoners  three, 
The  Miller  with  two  Dames,  on  the  breast  of 

the  Thames ! 
The  platform  is  small,  but  gives  room  for  them 

all : 
And  they're  dancing  merrily. 

From  the  shore  come  the  notes 
To  their  mill  where  it  floats, 
To  their  house  and  their  mill  tethered  fast : 
To  the  small  wooden  isle  where,  their  work  to 

beguile, 
'ITiey  from  morning  to  even  take  whatever  is 

given  ;— 
And  many  a  blithe  day  they  have  past. 


In  sight  of  the  spires, 

All  alive  with  the  fires 
Of  the  sun  going  down  to  his  rest, 
In  the  broad  open  eye  of  the  solitary  sky, 
They  dance,— there  are  three,  as  jocund  as  free, 
While  they  dance  on  the  calm  river's  breast. 

Man  and  Maidens  wheel, 
They  themselves  make  the  reel, 
And  their  music's  a  prey  which  they  seize  ; 
It  plays  not  for  them, — what  matter?  'tis  theirs: 
And  if  they  had  care,  it  has  scattered  their  cares. 
While  they  dance,  crying,  "Long  as  ye  please  1" 

They  dance  not  for  me. 

Yet  mine  is  their  glee  I 
Thus  pleasure  is  spread  through  the  earth 
In  stray  gifU  to  be  claimed  by  whoever  shall 

Thus  a  rich  loving-kindness,  redundantly  kind. 
Moves  all  nature  to  gladness  and  mirth. 

'he  showers  of  the  spring 
Rouse  the  birds,  and  they  sing ; 
If  the  wind  do  but  stir  for  his  proper  delight^ 
Each  leaf,  that  and  this,  his  neighbour  will  kiss: 
Each  wave,  one  and  t'other,  speeds  after  his 

brother ; 
They  are  happy,  for  that  is  their  right ! 
1806. 


XXV. 

THE  pilgrim's   DREAM  ; 

OR,  THE  STAR  AND  THE  GLOW-WORM. 

A  Pilgrim,  when  the  summer  day 

Had  closed  upon  his  weary  way, 

A  lodging  begged  beneath  a  castle's  roof ; 

But  him  the  haughty  Warder  spumed  : 

And  from  the  gate  the  Pilgrim  turned. 

To  seek  such  covert  as  the  field 

Or  heath-besprinkled  copse  might  yield. 

Or  lofty  wood,  shower-proof. 

He  paced  along  ;  and,  pensively, 
\  Halting  beneath  a  shady  tree. 
Whose  moss-grown  root  might  serve  for  couch 

or  seat, 
Fixed  on  a  Star  his  upward  eye ; 
Then,  from  the  tenant  of  the  sky 
He  turned,  and  watched  with  kmdred  look, 
A  Glow-worm,  in  a  dusky  nook. 
Apparent  at  his  feet. 
The  murmur  of  a  neighbouring  stream. 
Induced  a  soft  and  slumbrous  dream, 
A  pregnant  dream,  within  whose  shadowy  bounds 
He  recognised  the  earth-bom  Star, 
And  Tfuit  which  glittered  from  afar ; 
And  (strange  to  witness ! )  from  the  frame 
Of  the  ethereal  Orb,  there  came 
Intelligible  sounds. 

Much  did  it  taunt  the  humble  Light 
That  now,  when  day  was  fled,  and  night 
Hushed  the  dark  earth,  fast  closing  weary  eyes, 
A  very  reptile  could  presume 
To  show  her  taper  in  the  gloom. 
As  if  in  rivalship  with  One 
Who  sate  a  ruler  on  his  throne 
Erected  in  the  skies. 

"  Exalted  Star  I "  the  Worm  replied, 
"  Abate  this  unbecoming  pride, 
Or  with  a  less  uneasy  lustre  shine  ; 
Thou  shrink'st  as  momently  thy  rays 
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Arc  mastered  by  the  breathing  hare  ; 
While  neither  mist,  nor  thickest  cloud 
That  shapes  in  heaven  its  murky  shroud, 
Hath  power  to  injure  mine. 

But  not  for  this  do  I  aspire 

To  match  the  spark  of  local  fire, 

ITiat  at  my  will  bums  on  the  dewy  I.iwn, 

With  thy  acknowledged  glories  ;— No  I 

Yet,  thus  upbraided,  1  may  show 

What  favours  do  attend  me  here, 

Till,  like  thyself,  I  disappear 

Before  the  purple  dawn. 

When  this  in  modest  guise  was  said. 
Across  the  welkin  seemed  to  spread 
A  boding  sound — for  aught  but  sleep  unfit ! 
Hills  quaked,  the  rivers  oackward  ran ; 
That  Star,  so  proud  of  late,  looked  wan  ; 
And  reeled  with  visionary  stir 
In  the  blue  depth,  like  Lucifer 
Cast  headlong  to  the  pit  I 

Fire  raged  :  and,  when  the  spangled  floor 

Of  ancient  ether  was  no  more. 

New  heavens  succeeded,  by  the  dream  brought 

forth: 
And  all  the  happy  Souls  that  rode 
Transfigured  through  that  fresh  abode 
Had  heretofore,  in  humble  trust, 
Shone  meekly  mid  their  native  dust, 
The  Glow-worms  of  the  earth  ! 

This  knowledge,  from  an  Angel's  voice 
Proceeding,  made  the  heart  rejoice 
Of  Him  who  slept  upon  the  open  Ic.t  : 
Wakinjj  at  mom  he  murmured  not : 
And,  till  life's  journey  closed,  the  spot 
Was  to  the  Pilgrim's  soul  endcarctl, 
Where  by  that  dream  he  had  been  cheered 
Beneath  the  shady  tree. 
z8i8. 
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TICK 

POET  AND  THE  CAGED  TURTLEDOVE. 

As  often  as  I  murmur  here 

My  half-formed  melodies, 
Straight  from  her  osier  mansion  near, 

The  Turtledove  replies : 
Though  silent  as  a  leaf  before, 

The  captive  promptly  coos  ; 
Is  it  to  teach  her  own  soft  lore, 

Or  second  my  weak  Muse? 

I  rather  think,  the  gentle  Dove 

Is  murmuring  a  reproof, 
Displeased  that  I  from  lays  of  love 

Have  dared  to  keep  aloof: 
That  I,  a  Bard  of  hill  and  dale, 

Have  caroU'd,  fancy  free. 
As  if  nor  dove  nor  nightingale. 

Had  heart  or  voice  for  me. 

If  such  thy  meaning,  O  forbear. 

Sweet  bird  !  to  do  me  wrong  : 
Love,  blessed  Ixjve,  is  every  where 

The  spirit  of  my  song  : 
'Mid  grove,  and  by  the  calm  fireside. 

Love  animates  my  lyre— 
I1iat  coo  again  ! — 'tis  not  to  chide, 

I  feel,  but  to  inspire. 
1830. 


XXVII. 

A  wren's  nest. 
Among  the  dwellings  framed  by  birds 

In  field  or  forest  with  nice  care, 
Is  none  that  with  the  little  Wren's 

In  snugness  may  compare. 
No  door  the  tenement  requires. 

And  seldom  needs  a  laboured  roof; 
Yet  is  it  to  the  fiercest  sun 

Impervious,  and  storm-proof 

So  warm,  so  beautiful  withal. 

In  perfect  ntnevs  for  its  aim, 
That  to  the  Kind  by  special  grace 

Their  instinct  surely  came. 

And  when  for  their  abodes  they  seek 

An  opportune  recess, 
The  hermit  has  no  finer  eye 

For  shadowy  quietness. 

These  find,  'mid  ivied  abbey-walls, 

A  canopy  in  some  still  nook  : 
Others  are  pent-housed  by  a  brae 

That  overhangs  a  brook. 

There  to  the  brooding  bird  her  mate 
Warbles  by  fits  his  low  clear  song  ; 

And  by  the  busy  streamlet  both 
Arc  sung  to  all  day  long. 

Or  in  sequestered  lanes  they  build. 
Where,  till  the  tlittiiig  bird's  return. 

Her  eggs  within  the  nest  repose, 
Like  relics  in  an  urn. 

Put  still,  where  general  choice  is  good. 

There  is  a  better  and  a  bc>t ; 
And,  among  fairest  objects,  some 

Are  fairer  than  the  rest ; 

This,  one  of  those  small  builders  proved 
In  a  green  covert,  where,  from  out 

The  forehead  of  a  pollard  oak, 
The  leafy  antlers  sprout ; 

For  She  who  planned  the  mossy  lodge, 

Mistrusting  her  eva'^ive  skill. 
Had  to  a  Primrose  looked  for  aid 

Her  wishes  to  fulfil. 

High  on  the  tnmk's  projecting  brow 
And  fixed  an  infant's  sp>an  above 

The   budding   flowers,    peeped    forth    the 
nest» 
The  prettiest  of  the  grove  ! 

The  treasure  proudly  did  I  show 
To  some  whose  mmds  without  disdain 

Can  turn  to  little  things :  but  once 
Looked  up  for  it  in  vain  : 

*Tis  gone— a  ruthless  spoiler's  prey. 
Who  heeds  not  beauty,  love,  or  song, 

'Tis  gone  !  (so  seemed  it)  and  we  grieved 
Indignant  at  the  wrong. 

Just  three  days  after,  passing  by 
In  clearer  light  the  moss-built  cell 

I  saw,  espied  its  shaded  mouth  : 
And  felt  that  all  was  welL 

The  Primrose  for  a  veil  had  spread 
The  largest  of  her  upright  leaves  ; 

And  thus,  for  purposes  benign, 
A  simple  flower  deceives. 

Concealed  from  friends  who  might  disturb 

Thy  auiet  with  no  ill  intent. 
Secure  from  evil  eyes  and  hands 

On  barbarous  plunder  bent. 
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Rest,  Mother-bird  I  and  when  thy  young 
Take  flight,  and  thou  an  free  to  roam, 

When  withered  is  the  guardian  Flower, 
And  empty  thy  late  home, 

Think  how  ye  prospered,  thou  and  thine. 

Amid  the  unviolated  grove^ 
Housed  near  the  growing  Primrose-tuft 

In  foresight,  or  m  love. 

1833.  

XXVIII. 
LOVE  LIES   BLEEDING. 

You  call  it    "Love  lies  bleeding," — so  you 

may, 
Though  the  red  Flower,  not  prostrate,  only 

droops. 
As  we  have  seen  it  here  trom  day  to  day, 
From  month  to  month,  life  passing  not  awav : 
A  flower   how    rich  in  sadness!    Even  tnus 

stoops, 
(Sentient  oy  Grecian   sculpture's   marvellous 

power) 
Thus  leans,  with  hanging  brow  and  body  bent 
Earthward  in  uncomplaining  languishmcntj 
The  dying  Gladiator.     So,  sad  Flower  ! 

Sis  Fancy  guides  me  willing  to  be  led, 
ough  by  a  slender  thread,) 
So  drooped  Adonis  bathed  in  sanguine  dew 
Of  his  death-wound,  when  he  from  innocent  air 
The  gentlest  breath  of  resignation  drew ; 
While  Venus  in  a  passion  of  despair 
Rent,  weeping  over  him,  her  golden  hair 
Spangled  with  drops  of  that  celestial  shower, 
she  suffered,  as  Immortals  sometimes  do ; 
But  pangs  more  lasting  far  that  Lover  knew 
Who  first,  weighed  down  by  scorn,  in  some  lone 

bower 
Did  press  this  semblance  of  unpitied  smart 
Into  the  service  of  his  constant  heart. 
His  own  dejection,  downcast  Flower  I   could 

share 
With  thine,  and  gave  the  moumfid  name  which 

thou  wilt  ever  bear. 
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COMPANION   TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

Never  enlivened  with  the  liveliest  ray 
That  fosters  growth  or  checks  or  cheers  decay. 
Nor  by  the  heaviest  rain-drops  more  deprest. 
This  Flower,  that  first  appeared  as  summer's 

guest. 
Preserves  her  beauty  mid  autumnal  leaves 
And  to  her  mournful  habits  fondly  cleaves. 
When  files  of  stateliest  plants  have  ceased  to 

bloom. 
One  aAer  one  submitting  to  their  doom. 
When  her  coevals  each  and  all  are  fled. 
What  keeps  her  thus  reclined  upon  her  lone- 
some bed? 

The  old  mythologists,  more  impress'd  than  we 
Of  this  late  day  by  character  in  tree 
Or  herb,  that  claimed  peculiar  sympathy. 
Or  by  the  silent  lapse  of  fountain  clear, 
Or  with  the  l.inguage  of  the  viewless  air 
By  bird  or  beast  made  vocal,  sought  a  cause 
To  solve  the  mystery,  not  in  Nature's  laws 
But  in  Man's  fortunes.    Hence  a  thoitsand  tales 


Sung  to  the  plaintive  lyre  in  Grecian  vales. 
Nor  doubt  tnat  something  of  their  spirit  swayed 
The  fancy-stricken  Youth  or  heart-sick  Maid, 
Who,  while  each  stood  companionless  and  eyed 
This  undeparting  Flower  in  crimson  dyed. 
Thought  of  a  wound  which  death  is  slow  to  cur^ 
A  fate  that  has  endured  and  will  endure. 
And,  patience  coveting  yet  passion  feeding, 
Callea  the  dejected  Lingerer,  Love  lies  bleeding. 

XXX. 

RURAL  ILLUSIONS. 

SvLPH  was  it  ?  or  a  Bird  more  bright 

Than  those  of  fabulous  stock  ? 
A  second  darted  by  : — and  lo  I 

Another  of  the  flock. 
Through  sunshine  flitting  from  the  bough 

To  nestle  in  the  rock. 
Transient  deception  !  a  gay  freak 

Of  April's  mimicries  I 
Those  brilliant  strangers,  hailed  with  joy 

Among  the  budding  trees, 
Proved  last  year's  leaves,  pushed  from  the 
spray 

To  frolic  on  the  breeze. 

Maternal  Flora  !  show  thy  face, 

And  let  thy  hand  be  seen^ 
Thy  hand  here  sprinkling  tiny  flowers, 

'That,  as  they  touch  the  green. 
Take  root  (so  seems  it}  and  look  up 

In  honour  of  their  Queen. 
Yet,  sooth,  those  little  starry  specks. 

That  not  in  vain  aspired 
To  be  confounded  with  live  growths. 

Most  dainty,  most  admired, 
Were  only  blossoms  dropped  from  twigs 

Of  their  own  offspring  tired. 

Not  such  the  World's  illusive  shows  ; 

Her  wingless  flutterings. 
Her  blossoms  which,  though  shed,  outbrave 

The  floweret  as  it  springs, 
For  the  undeceived,  smile  as  they  may, 

Are  melancholy  things : 
But  gentle  Nature  play;s  her  part 

With  ever-varying  wiles. 
And  transient  feignings  with  plain  truth 

So  well  she  reconciles. 
That  those  fond  Idlers  most  are  pleased 

Whom  oftenest  she  beguiles. 
1833. 

XXXI. 

THE  KITTEN  AND  FALLING  LEAVES. 

That  way  look,  my  Infant,  lo  I 
What  a  pretty  baby-show  ! 
See  the  Kitten  on  the  wall. 
Sporting  with  the  leaves  that  fall, 
"Withered  leaves — one — two— and  three — 
From  the  lofty  elder-tree  ! 
Through  the  calm  and  frosjty  air 
Of  this  morning  bright  and  fair. 
Eddying  round  and  round  they  sink 
Softly,  slowly  :  one  might  think, 
From  the  motions  that  arc  made. 
Every  little  leaf  conveyed 
Sylph  or  Faery  hither  tending,  — 
To  this  lower  world  descending. 
Each  invisible  and  mute, 
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In  his  wavering  parachute. 

But  ihc  Kitten,  how  she  starts, 

Crouches,  stretches,  paws,  and  darts  I 

First  at  one,  and  then  its  fellow 

Just  as  light  and  just  as  yellow  ; 

There  are  many  now — now  one — 

Now  they  stop  and  there  are  none  : 

What  intensencss  of  desire 

In  her  upward  eye  of  lire  1 

With  a  tiger-leap  half  way 

Now  she  meets  the  coming  prey. 

Lets  it  go  as  fast,  and  then 

Has  it  in  her  power  again  : 

Now  she  works  with  three  or  four, 

Like  an  Indian  conjurer  : 

Quick  as  he  in  feats  of  art, 

I"  ar  beyond  in  joy  of  heart. 

Were  her  antics  played  in  the  eye 

Of  a  thousand  standers-by, 

Clapping  hands  with  shout  and  stare. 

What  would  little  Tabby  care 

For  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd  ? 

Over  happy  to  be  proud, 

Over  wealthy  in  the  treasure 

Of  her  own  exceeding  pleasure  I 

'Tis  a  pretty  baby-treat ; 
Nor,  I  decm^  for  me  unmeet  ; 
Here,  for  neither  liabe  nor  me, 
Other  play-mate  can  I  see. 
Of  the  countless  living  things. 
That  with  stir  of  feet  and  wings 
(In  the  sun  or  under  shade. 
Upon  bough  or  grassy  blade) 
And  with  busy  revelhngs. 
Chirp  and  song,  and  murmurings, 
Made  this  orchard's  narrow  space, 
And  this  vale  so  blithe  a  place. 
Multitudes  are  swept  away 
Never  more  to  breathe  the  day  : 
Some  are  sleeping  ;  some  in  bands 
Travelled  into  distant  lands  ; 
Others  slunk  to  moor  and  wood. 
Far  from  human  neighbourhood  ; 
And,  among  the  Kinds  that  keep 
With  us  closer  fellowship, 
With  us  openly  abide. 
All  have  laid  their  mirth  aside. 

Where  is  he  that  giddy  Sprite, 
Blue-cap,  with  his  colours  bright. 
Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be, 
Feeding  in  the  apple-tree  : 
Made  such  wanton  spoil  and  rout. 
Turning  blossoms  inside  out ; 
Hung — head  pointing  towards  the  ground- 
Fluttered,  perched,  into  a  round 
Bound  himself,  and  then  unbound  ; 
Lithest,  gaudiest  Harlequin  ! 
Prettiest  Tumbler  ever  seen  ! 
Light  of  heart  and  light  of  limb  ; 
What  LS  now  become  of  Him? 
Lambs,  that  through  the  mountains  went 
Frisking,  bleating  merriment, 
^yhe^  the  year  was  in  its  prime, 
They  are  sobered  by  this  time. 
If  you  look  to  vale  or  hill, 
If  you  listen,  all  is  still. 
Save  a  little  neighbouring  rill, 
That  from  out  the  rocky  ground 
Strikes  a  solitary  sound. 
Vainly  glitter  hill  and  plain, 


And  the  air  is  calm  in  v^m  ; 
Vainly  Morning  spreads  the  lure 
Of  a  sky  serene  and  pure  ; 
Creature  none  can  she  decoy 
Into  open  sign  of  joy  : 
Is  it  that  they  have  a  fear 
Of  the  dreary  season  near? 
Or  that  other  pleasures  be 
Sweeter  even  than  gaiety  ? 

Yet,  whate'er  enjoyments  dwell 
In  the  impenetrable  cell 
Of  the  silent  heart  which  Nature 
Furnishes  to  every  creature  ; 
Whatsoe'er  we  feel  and  know 
Too  sedate  for  outward  show. 
Such  a  li^ht  of  gladness  breaks. 
Pretty  Kitten  !  from  thy  freaks,— 
Spreads  with  such  a  living  grace 

0  er  my  little  Laura's  face  ; 
Yes,  the  sight  so  stirs  and  charms 
lliee,  Baby,  laughing  in  my  arms. 
That  almost  I  could  rej)ine 

That  your  transports  arc  not  mine, 
That  I  do  not  wholly  fare 
Even  as  ye  do,  thoughtless  pair! 
And  I  will  have  my  careless  season 
Spite  of  melancholy  reason, 
Will  walk  through  life  in  such  a  way 
That,  when  time  brings  on  decay. 
Now  and  then  I  may  possess 
Hours  of  jHirfcct  gladsomencss. 
—  Pleased  by  any  random  toy  ; 
By  a  kitten's  busy  joy, 
Or  an  infant's  laugfiing  eye 
Sharing  in  the  ecstasy  ; 

1  would  fare  like  that  or  this, 
Find  my  wisdom  in  my  bliss  ; 
Keep  the  sprightly  soul  awake, 
And  have  faculties  to  take, 

Even  from  things  by  sorrow  wrought, 
Matter  for  a  jocund  thought, 
Spite  of  care,  and  spite  of  grief. 
To  gambol  with  Life's  falling  Leaf. 
1804. 


XXXII. 

ADDRESS  TO  MY  INFANT  DAUGHTER 
DORA, 

ON  BEING  REMINDED  THAT  SHE  WAS  A  MONTH 
OLD  THAT  DAY,  SEl'TEMBEK  l6. 

Hast  thou  then  sur\'ived — 

Mild  Offspring  of  infirm  humanity. 
Meek  Infant  I  among  all  forlomcst  things 
The  most  forlorn— one  life  of  that  bright  star, 
The  second  glory  of  the  Heavens? — '1  hou hast ; 
Already  hast  survived  that  great  decay, 
That  transformation  through  the  wide  earth  felt. 
And  by  all  nations.     In  that  Being's  sight 
P'rora  whom  the  Race  of  human  kind  proceed, 
A  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday  ; 
And  one  day's  narrow  circuit  is  to  Him 
Not  less  capacious  than  a  thousand  years. 
But  what  is  time  ?  What  outward  glory  ?  neither 
A  measure  is  of  Thee,  whose  claims  extend 
Through  "heaven's  eternal  year."— Yet  hail  to 

Thee, 
Frail,  feeble,  Monthling  !  -  by  that  name,  me- 

thinks, 
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Thy  scanty  breathing>tiait  is  portioned  out 
Not  idly. — Hadst  thou  been  of  Indian  birth. 
Couched  on  a  casual  bed  of  moss  and  leaves, 
And  rudely  canopied  by  leafy  boughs, 
Or  to  the  churlish  elements  exposed 
On  the  blank  plains, — the  coldness  of  the  night, 
Or  the  night's  darkness,  or  its  cheerful  face 
Of  beauty,  by  the  changing  moon  adorned, 
Would,  with  imperious  admonition,  then 
Have  scored  thine  age,  and  punctually  timed 
Thine  infant  history,  on  the  minds  of  those 
Who  might  have    wandered    with   thee. — 

Mother's  love. 
Nor  less  than  mother^s  love  in  other  breasts. 
Will,  among  us  warm-clad  and  warmly  housed, 
Do  for  thee  what  the  finger  of  the  heavens 
Doth  all  too  often  harshly  execute 
For  thy  unblcst  coevals,  amid  wUds 
Where  fancy  hath  small  liberty  to  grace 
The  affections,  to  exalt  them  or  renne ; 
And  the  maternal  sympathy  itself, 
Though  strong,  is,  in  the  main,  a  joyless  tie 
Of  naked  instinct,  wound  about  the  heart 
Happier,  far  happier,  is  thy  lot  and  ours  ! 
Even  now— to  solemnise  thy  helpless  sute, 
And  to  enliven  in  the  mind's  regard 
Thy  passive  beauty— parallels  have  risen, 
Resembbinces,  or  contrasts,  that  connect. 
Within  the  region  of  a  father's  thoughts, 
Tliee  and  thy  mate  and  sister  of  the  sky. 
And  first ;—  thy   sinless   progress,   through  a 

world 
By  sorrow  darkened  and  by  care  disturbed. 
Apt  likeness  bears  to  hers,  through  gathered 

clouds, 


Moving  untouched  in  silver  purity. 
And  cheering  oft-times  their  reluctant  gloom. 
Fair  are  ye  both,  and  both  are  free  from  stain : 
But  thou,  how  leisurely  thou  fill'st  thy  horn 
With  brightness  !  leaving  her  to  post  along, 
And  range  about,  disquieted  in  cnange. 
And  still  impatient  of  the  shape  she  wears. 
Once  up,  once  down  the  hill,  one  journey,  Eabe, 
That  will  suffice  thee  ;  and  it  seems  that  now 
Thou  hast  fore-knowledge  that  such  u&k  is 

thine : 
Thou  travellest  so  contentedlv,  and  sleep'st 
In  such  a  heedless  peace.     Alas  !  full  soon 
Hath  this  conception,  grateful  to  behold, 
Changed  countenance,  like  an  object  sullied 

o'er 
By  breathing  mist ;  and  thine  appears  to  be 
A  mournful  labour,  while  to  her  is  given 
Hope,  and  a  renovation  without  end. 
—1  hat  smile  forbids  the  thought ;  for  on  thy 

face 
Smiles  are  beginning,  like  the  beams  of  dawn. 
To  shoot  and  circulate  ;  smiles  have  there  been 

seen ; 
Tranquil  assurances  that  Heaven  supports 
The  feeble  motions  of  thy  life,  and  cneers 
Thy  loneliness  :  or  shall  those  smiles  be  called 
Feelers  of  love,  put  forth  as  if  to  explore 
This  untried  world,  and  to  prepare  thy  way 
Through  a  strait  passage  intricate  and  dim  ? 
Such  are  they ;  and  the  same  are  tokens,  signs. 
Which,  when  the  appointed  season  hath  arrived, 
Joy,  as  her  holiest  language,  shall  adopt ; 
And  Reason's  godlike  Power  be  proud  to  own. 


XXXIII. 

THE   WAGGONER. 

"In  Cairo's  crowded  streets 
The  impatient  Merchant,  wondering,  waits  in  vain. 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay." 

Thomson. 

TO  CHARLES  LAMB,  ESQ. 
My  Dear  Friend, 

When  I  sent  you,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Tale  of  Peter  Bell,  you  asked  '*  why 
The  Waggoner  was  not  added?"— To  say  the  truth, — from  the  higher  tone  of  imagination, 
and  the  deeper  touches  of  passion  aimed  at  in  the  former,  I  apprehended,  this  little  Piece 
could  not  accompany  it  without  disadvantage.  In  the  year  1806,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  1'hr 
Waggoner  was  read  to  you  in  manuscript,  and,  as  you  have  remembered  it  for  so  long  a 
time,  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  that,  since  the  localities  on  which  the  Poem  partly 
depends  did  not  prevent  its  being  interesting  to  you,  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  others.  Being 
therefore  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  its  present  appearance,  you  must  allow  me  the  gratifica- 
tion of  inscribing  it  to  you ;  in  acknowlec^;ment  of  the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  your 
Writings,  and  of  the  high  esteem  with  which  1  am  very  truly  yours, 
Rydal  Mount,  May  20,  1819.  William  Wordsworth. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

Tis  spent — this  burning  day  of  June  ! 

Soft  darkness  o'er  its  latest  gleams  is  stealing^ ; 

The  buzxing  dor-hawk,  round  and  round,  is 

wheeling, — 
That  solitary  bird 
Is  all  that  can  be  heard 
In  silence  deeper  far  than  that  of  deepest 

noon ! 

Confiding  Glow-worms,  'tis  a  night 
Propitious  to  your  earth-born  light  I 


But,  where  the  scattered  stars  are  seen 
In  hazy  straits  the  clouds  between. 
Each,  m  his  station  twinkling  not. 
Seems  changed  into  a  pallid  spot. 
The  mountains  against  heaven's  grave 

weight 
Rise  up,  and  grow  to  wondrous  height 
The  air,  as  in  a  lion's  den. 
Is  close  and  hot ; — and  now  and  then 
Comes  a  tired  and  sultry  breeze 
With  a  haunting  and  a  panting. 
Like  the  stifling  of  disease  ; 
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But  the  dews  allay  tho  heat. 
And  the  silence  makes  it  sweet. 

Hush,  there  is  some  one  on  the  stir  I 
*Tis  Benjamm  the  Waggoner  ; 
Who  long  hath  trod  this  toilsome  way. 
Companion  of  the  night  and  day. 
That  far-off  tink ling's  drowsy  cheer, 
MLx'd  with  a  faint  yet  grating  sound 
In  a  moment  lost  and  found, 
Ihe  Wain  announces— by  whose  side 
Along  the  banks  of  Kydal  Mere 
He  paces  on,  a  trusty  Guide, — 
Listen  !  you  can  scarcely  hear  I 
Hither  he  his  course  is  bending  ;— 
Now  he  leaves  the  lower  ground. 
And  up  the  craggy  hill  ascending 
Many  a  stop  and  stay  he  makes, 
Many  a  breathing-fit  he  ukes  ;— 
Sleep  the  way  and  wearisome. 
Vet  ail  the  while  his  whip  is  dumb  ! 

The  Horses  have  worked  with  right  good- 
will. 
And  so  have  gained  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
He  was  patient,  they  were  strong. 
And  now  they  smoothly  glide  along, 
Recovering  breath,  and  pleased  to  win 
The  praises  of  mild  Benjamin. 
Heaven  shield  him  from  mishap  and  snare ! 
But  why  so  early  with  this  prayer?— 
Is  it  for  threatenings  in  the  sky? 
Or  for  some  other  danger  nigh? 
No  ;  none  is  ne.ir  him  yet,  tliough  he 
Be  one  of  much  infirmity  : 
For  at  the  bottom  of  the  brow. 
Where  once  the  Dove  and  Olive-bough 
Offered  a  greeting  of  good  ale 
To  all  who  entered  Grasmere  Vale  ; 
And  called  on  him  who  must  depart 
To  leave  it  with  a  jovial  heart : 
There,  where  the  Dove  and  Oi.ive-dough 
Once  nung,  a  Poet  harbours  now, 
A  simple  water-drinking  Bard  ; 
Why  need  our  Hero  then  (though  frail 
His  best  resolves)  be  on  his  gii.ird? 
He  marches  by,  secure  and  bold  ; 
Vet  while  he  thinks  on  times  of  old. 
It  seems  that  all  looks  wondrous  cold  ; 
He  shrugs  his  shoulders,  shakes  his  head, 
And,  for  the  honest  folk  within. 
It  is  a  doubt  with  Benjamin 
Whether  they  be  alive  or  dead  I 

Here  is  no  danger,— none  at  all  I 
Beyond  his  wish  he  walks  secure  : 
But  pass  a  mile— and  ihen  for  trial, — 
Then  for  the  pride  of  self-denial ; 
If  he  resist  that  tempting  door. 
Which  with  such  friendly  voice  will  call ; 
If  he  resist  those  casement  panes. 
And  that  bright  gleam  which  thence  will  fall 
Upon  his  Leaders'  bells  and  manes. 
Inviting  him  with  cheerful  lure  : 
For  still,  though  all  be  dark  elsewhere. 
Some  shining  notice  will  be  there 
Of  open  house  and  ready  fare. 

The  place  to  Benjamin  right  well 
Is  known,  and  by  as  strong  a  spell 
As  used  to  be  that  sign  of  love 
And  hope— the  Olive-bough  and  Dove  ; 
He  knows  it  to  his  cost,  good  Man  ! 


Who  does  not  know  tbe  famous  Swan  t 
Object  uncouth  !  and  yet  our  boast. 
For  it  was  painted  by  the  Host ; 
His  own  conceit  the  figure  planned, 
'Twas  coloured  all  by  his  own  band ; 
And  that  frail  Child  of  thirsty  clay. 
Of  whom  I  sing  this  rustic  lay. 
Could  tell  with  self-dissatisfaction 
(Quaint  stories  of  the  bird's  attraction  ! 

Well  I  that  is  past— and  in  despite 
Of  open  door  and  shining  light, 
And  now  the  conqueror  essays 
The  long  ascent  of  Dunmail-raise  ; 
And  with  his  team  is  gently  here 
As  when  he  clomb  from  Kydal  Mere  ; 
His  whip  they  do  not  dread— his  voice 
They  only  hear  it  to  rejoice. 
To  stand  or  go  is  at  their  pleasure  ; 
Their  efforts  and  their  time  they  measure 
By  generous  pride  within  the  breast ; 
And,  while  they  strain,  and  while  they  rest. 
He  thus  pursues  his  thoughts  at  leisure. 

Now  am  I  fairly  safe  to-night — 
And  with  proud  cause  my  heart  is  light : 
I  trespassed  lately  worse  than  ever — 
But  Heaven  has  blest  a  good  endeavoiu: ; 
And,  to  my  soul's  content,  I  find 
The  evil  One  is  left  behind. 
Ves,  let  my  master  fume  and  fret, 
Here  am  I  — with  my  horses  yet  I 
My  jolly  team,  he  finds  that  ye 
Will  work  for  nobody  but  me ! 
Full  proof  of  this  the  Country  gained  ; 
It  knows  how  ye  were  vexed  and  strained. 
And  forced  unworthy  stripes  to  bear. 
When  trusted  to  another's  care. 
Here  was  it — on  this  rugged  slope, 
Which  now  ye  climb  with  heart  and  hope, 
I  saw  you,  between  rage  and  fear, 
Plunge,  and  fling  back  a  spiteful  ear. 
And  ever  more  and  more  confused, 
As  ye  were  more  and  more  abused  : 
As  chance  would  have  it,  passing  by 
I  saw  you  in  that  jeop.irdy  : 
A  word  from  me  was  like  a  charm  ; 
Ve  pulled  together  with  one  mind  ; 
And  your  huge  burthen,  safe  from  harm, 
Moved  like  a  vessel  in  the  wind  ! 
— Yes,  without  me,  up  hills  so  high 
'Tis  vain  to  strive  for  master^'. 
Then  grieve  not,  jolly  team  !  though  tough 
The  road  we  travel,  steep,  and  rou^h  :  _ 
Though  Rydal-heights  and  Dunmail-raise, 
And  all  their  fellow  l)anks  and  braes. 
Full  often  make  you  stretch  and  strain, 
And  halt  for  breath  and  halt  again. 
Vet  to  their  sturdiness  'tis  owing 
That  side  by  side  we  still  are  going  ! 

While  Benjamin  in  earnest  mood 
His  meditations  thus  pursued, 
A  storm,  which  had  been  smothered  long, 
Was  ^prowing  inwardly  more  strong  ; 
And,  in  its  .struggles  to  get  free. 
Was  busily  employed  as  he. 
The  thunder  had  begun  to  growl — 
He  heard  not,  too  intent  of  soul ; 
The  air  was  now  without  a  breath — 
He  marked  not  that  'twas  still  as  death. 
But  soon  large  rain-drops  on  his  head 
Fell  with  the  weight  otdrops  of  lead  ; — 
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He  starts— and  uke^  at  the  admonition, 
A  sage  survey  of  his  condition. 
The  road  «s  black  before  his  eyes, 
Glimmering  £aintly  where  it  lies  ; 
Black  is  the  sky— and  every  hill, 
Up  to  the  sity,  is  blacker  still- 
Sky,  hill,  and  dale,  one  dismal  room, 
Hung  rotmd  and  overhung  with  gloom ; 
Save  that  above  a  single  height 
Is  to  be  seen  a  lurid  light. 
Above  Helm-crag*— a  streak  half  dead, 
A  burning  of  portentous  red  ; 
And  near  that  lurid  light,  full  well 
The  Astrologer,  sage  Sidrophel, 
Where  at  his  desk  and  book  he  sits. 
Puzzling  aloft  his  curious  wits  ; 
He  whose  domain  is  held  in  common 
With  no  one  but  the  ancient  woman, 
Cowering  beside  her  rifted  cell. 
As  if  intent  on  magic  spell ; — 
Dread  pair,  that,  spite  of  wind  and  weather, 
Still  sit  upon  Helm-crag  together  I 

The  Astrologer  was  not  unseen 
By  solitary  Benjamin  ; 
But  total  darkness  came  anon, 
And  he  and  every  thing  was  gone  : 
And  suddenlv  a  ruffling  breeze, 

g'hat  would  have  rocked  the  sounding  trees 
ad  aught  of  sylvan  growth  been  there) 
Swept  through  the  Hollow  long  and  bare : 
The  rain  rushed  down — the  road  was  battered. 
As  with  the  force  of  billows  shattered  ; 
The  horses  are  dismayed,  nor  know 
Whether  they  should  stand  or  go  ; 
And  Benjamin  is  groping  near  them. 
Sees  nothing,  and  can  scarcely  hear  them. 
He  is  astounded, — wonder  not, — 
With  such  a  charge  in  such  a  spot ; 
Astounded  in  the  mountain  gap 
With  thunder-peals,  clap  after  clap. 
Close-treading  on  the  silent  flashes — 
And  somewhere,  as  he  thinks,  by  crashes 
Among  the  rocks  ;  with  weight  of  rain. 
And  sullen  motions  long  and  slow. 
That  to  a  dreary  distance  go — 
Till,  breaking  in  upon  the  dying  strain, 
A  rending  o'er  his  head  begins  the  fray  again. 

Meanwhile,  uncertain  what  to  do, 
And  oftentimes  compelled  to  halt, 
The_ horses  cautiously  pursue 
Their  way,  without  mishap  or  fault ; 
And  now  have  reached  that  pile  of  stones, 
Heaped  over  brave  King  Dunmail's  bones ; 
He  who  had  once  supreme  command. 
Last  king  of  rocky  Cumberland  : 
His  bones,  and  those  of  all  his  Power, 
Slain  here  in  a  disastrous  hour  1 

When,  passing  through  this  narrow  strait. 
Stony,  and  dark,  and  desolate, 
Benjamin  can  faintly  hear 
A  voice  that  comes  from  some  one  near, 
A  female  voice  : — *'  Whoe'er  you  be, 
Stop,"  it  exclaimed,  "and  pity  me  !" 
And,  less  in  pity  than  in  wonder. 
Amid  the  darkness  and  the  thunder. 


•  A  mountain  of  Grasmere,  the  broken  sum- 
mit of  which  presents  two  figures,  full  as  dis- 
tinctly shaped  as  that  of  the  famous  CobUer 
near  Arroquhar  in  Scotland. 


The  Waggoner,  with  pr<nBipt  coAimand, 
Summons  his  horses  to  a  staAd. 

While,  with  increasing  agitation,    ' 
The  Woman  urged  her  supplication. 
In  rueful  words,  with  sobs  oetween — 
The  voice  of  tears  that  fell  unseen  : 
ITiere  came  a  flash — a  startling  glare. 
And  all  Seat-Sandal  was  laid  bare  I 
'Tis  not  a  time  for  nice  suggestion. 
And  Benjamin,  without  a  question. 
Taking  her  for  some  way-worn  rover. 
Said,  "  Mount,  and  get  you  under  cover  !" 

Another  voice,  in  tone  as  hoarse 
As  a  swoln  brook  with  rugged  course. 
Cried  out,  "  Good  brother,  why  so  fast? 
I've  had  a  glimpse  oi  yo\x— avast  I 
Or,  since  it  suits  you  to  be  civil. 
Take  her  at  once— for  good  and  evil ! " 

"  It  is  my  Husband,"  softly  said 
The  Woman,  as  if  half  afraid  : 
By  this  time  she  was  snug  within. 
Through  help  of  honest  Benjamin  ; 
She  and  her  Babe,  which  to  her  breast 
With  thankfulness  the  Mother  pressed  ; 
And  now  the  same  strong  voice  more  near 
Said  cordially,  **  My  Friend,  what  cheer? 
Rough  doings  these  I  as  God's  ray  judge, 
ITie  sky  owes  somebody  a  grudge  I 
We've  had  in  half  an  hour  or  less 
A  twclvcmqnth's  terror  and  distress  1 " 

Then  Benjamin  entreats  the  Man 
Would  mount,  too,  quickly  as  he  can  : 
The  Sailor — Sailor  now  no  more. 
But  such  he  had  been  heretofore — 
To  courteous  Benjamin  rephed, 
*'  Go  you  your  way,  and  mind  not  me  ; 
For  I  must  have,  whate'er  betide 
My  Ass  and  fifty  things  beside, — 
Go,  and  I'll  follow  speedily  '" 

The  Waggon  moves— and  with  its  load 
Descends  along  the  sloping  road  ; 
And  the  rough  Sailor  instantly 
Turns  to  a  little  tent  hard  by : 
For  when,  at  closing-in  of  day. 
The  family  had  come  that  way. 
Green  pasture  and  the  soft  warm  air 
Tempted  them  to  settle  there.— 
Green  is  the  grass  for  beast  to  graze. 
Around  the  stones  of  Dunmail-raise  ! 

The  Sailor  gathers  up  his  bed. 
Takes  down  the  canvas  overhead  : 
And,  after  farewell  to  the  place, 
A  parting  word— though  not  of  grace. 
Pursues,  with  Ass  and  all  his  store. 
The  way  the  Waggon  went  before. 


CANTO  SECOND. 
If  Wythebum's  modest  House  of  prayer 
As  lowly  as  the  lowliest  dwelling, 
Had,  with  its  belfry's  humble  stock, 
A  little  pair  that  hang  in  air, 
Been  mistress  also  of  a  clock, 
(And  one,  too,  not  in  crazy  plight) 
Twelve  strokes  that  clock  would  have  been 

telling 
Under  the  brow  of  old  Helvellyn — 
Its  bead-roll  of  midnight, 
Then,  when  the  Hero  of  my  tale 
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Was  passing  by,  and,  down  the  vale 
(The  vale  now  silent,  hushed  I  ween 
As  if  a  storm  had  never  been) 
Proceeding  with  a  mind  at  ease  ; 
While  the  old  Familiar  of  the  seas 
Intent  to  use  his  utmost  haste. 
Gained  ground  upon  the  Wa;;gon  fast. 
And  gives  another  lusty  cheer  ; 
For  spite  of  rumbling  of  the  wheels, 
A  welcome  greeting  ne  can  hear ; — 
It  is  a  fiddle  in  its  glee 
Dinning  from  the  Cherry  Tree  ! 

Thence  the  sound— the  light  is  there— 
As  Benjamin  is  now  aware, 
Who,  to  his  inward  thoughts  confined, 
Had  almost  reached  the  festive  door. 
When,  startled  by  the  Sailor's  roar, 
He  hears  a  sound  and  sees  the  light. 
And  in  a  moment  calls  to  mind 
That  'tis  the  village  Merry- night  1  * 

Although  before  in  no  dejection, 
At  this  insidious  recollection 
His  heart  with  sudden  joy  is  filled, — 
His  cars  arc  by  the  mu>ic  thrilled. 
His  eyes  take  pleasure  in  the  road 
Glittering  before  him  bright  and  broad  ; 
And  Benjamin  is  wet  and  coM, 
And  there  are  reasons  manifold 
That  make   the   good     tow'rds  which   he's 

veaming 
Look  mrly  like  a  lawful  earning. 

Nor  has  thought  time  to  come  and  go. 
To  vibrate  between  yes  and  no  ; 
For,  cries  the  Sailor,  "  CJIorious  chance 
That  blew  us  hither  ! — let  him  dance 
Who  can  or  will !— my  honest  soul. 
Our  treat  shall  be  a  friendly  bowl !  " 
He  draws  him  to  the  door — "Come  in, 
Come,  come,"  cries  he  to  Benjamin  1 
And  Benjamin— ah,  woe  is  me  I 
Gave  the  word—  the  horses  heard 
And  halted,  though  reluctantly. 

"  Blithe  souls  and  Hcjhisomeheartshave  we. 
Feasting  at  the  CiiiiKKV  'Ikki:  !" 
This  was  the  outside  proclamation. 
This  was  the  inside  salutation  ; 
What  bustling — jostling — high  and  low ! 
A  vmiversal  overflow ! 
What  tankards  foaming  from  the  tap  I 
What  store  of  cakes  in  every  lap ! 
What  thumping — stumping — overhead  ! 
The  thunder  had  not  been  more  busy  : 
With  such  a  stir  you  would  have  said. 
This  little  place  may  well  be  dizzy  ! 
*Tis  who  can  dance  with  gjreatest  vigour — 
*Tis  what  can  be  mo^t  prompt  and  eager ; 
As  if  it  heard  the  fiddle's  call. 
The  pewter  clatters  on  the  wall ; 
The  very  bacon  shows  its  feeling, 
Swinging  from  the  smoky  ceiling  ! 

A  ste.Tming  bowl,  a  blazing  fire, 
What  greater  good  can  heart  desire  ? 
'Twcre  worth  a  wise  man's  while  to  try 
The  utmobt  anger  of  the  sky  : 

•  A  term  well  known  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, and  applied  to  rural  Festivals  where 
young  persons  meet  in  the  evening  for  the  pur- 
pose 01  dancing. 


To  seek  for  thoughts  of  a  gloomy  cast, 
If  such  the  bright  amends  at  last. 
Now  should  you  say  I  judge  amiss. 
The  Cherry  Tree  shows  i>roof  of  this ; 
For  soon  of  all  the  happy  there, 
Our  Travellers  are  the  tiappiest  jair ; 
All  care  with  Benjamin  is  gone — 
A  Cxsar  past  the  Rubicon ! 
He  thinks  not  of  his  long,  long,  strife  ;— 
I1ie  Sailor,  Man  by  nature  gay. 
Hath  no  resolves  to  throw  away  ; 
And  he  hath  now  forgot  his  Wife, 
Hath  quite  forgotten  her — or  may  be 
Thinks  her  the  luckiest  soul  on  earth. 
Within  that  warm  and  peaceful  berth, 

Under  cover. 

Terror  over,  ^ 
Sleeping  by  her  sleeping  baby. 

With  bowl  that  sped  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  gladdest  of  the  gladsome  band. 
Amid  their  own  delight  and  fun, 
They  hear — when  every  dance  is  done, 
When  every  whirling  tout  is  o'er — 
The  fiddle's  squeak  * — that  call  to  bliss, 
Ever  followed  by  a  kiss  ; 
They  envy  not  the  happy  lot. 
But  enjoy  their  own  the  more  I 

While  thus  our  jocund  Travellers  fare. 
Up  springs  the  Sailor  from  his  chair — 
Limps  (for  I  might  have  told  before 
That  he  was  lame)  across  the  floor — 
Is  gone — returns— and  with  a  prize  ; 
With  what?— a  Ship  of  lusty  size  : 
A  gallant  stately  ^lan-of-war, 
Fixed  on  a  smoothly-sliding  car. 
Surprise  to  all,  but  most  surprise 
To  Benjamin,  who  rubs  his  eyes. 
Not  knowing  that  he  had  befriended 
A  Man  so  gloriously  attended  1 

"This,"  cries  the  Sailor,  "a Third-rate  is — 
Stand  back,  and  you  shall  see  lier  gratis  1 
This  was  the  Flag-ship  at  the  Nile, 
The  Vanguard — you  may  smirk  and  smile. 
But,  pretty  Maid,  if  you  look  near. 
You'll  find  you've  much  in  little  here  I 
A  nobler  ship  did  never  swim, 
And  you  shall  see  her  in  full  trim : 
I'll  set,  my  friends,  to  do  you  honour. 
Set  every  inch  of  sail  upon  her." 
So  said,  so  done  :  and  masts,  sails,  yards. 
He  names  them  all ;  and  interlards 
His  speech  with  uncouth  terms  of  art. 
Accomplished  in  the  showman's  part ; 
And  then,  as  from  a  sudden  check. 
Cries  out— *"Tis  there,  the  quarter-deck 
On  which  brave  Admiral  Nelson  stood — 
A  sight  that  would  have  roused  your  blood  I 
One  eye  he  had,  which,  bright  as  ten. 
Burned  like  a  fire  among  his  men ; 
Let  this  be  land,  and  that  be  sea, 
Here  lay  the  French— and  thus  came  we  I** 

Hushed  was  by  this  the  fiddle's  sound, 
The  dancers  all  were  gathered  round. 
And,  such  the  stillness  of  the  house, 
You  might  have  heard  a  nibbling  mouse  ; 

*  At  the  close  of  each  strathspey,  or  jig.  a 
particular  note  from  the  fiddle  summons  the 
Rustic  to  the  agreeable  duty  of  saluting  his 
partner. 
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WhUc,  borrowing  helps  where'er  he  may, 
The  Sailor  through  the  story  runs 
Of  ships  to  ships  and  guns  to  guns  ; 
And  does  his  utmost  to  display 
The  dismal  conflict,  and  the  might 
And  terror  of  that  marvellous  night  I 
**A  bowl,  a  bowl  of  double  measure," 
Cries  Benjamin,  "a  draught  of  length, 
To  Nelson,  England's  pnde  and  treasure. 
Her  bulwark  and  her  tower  of  strength  I  * 
When  Benjamin  had  seized  the  bowl. 
The  mastiff,  from  beneath  the  waggon. 
Where  he  lay,  watchful  as  a  dragon. 
Rattled  his  chain  ; — 'twas  all  in  vain. 
For  Benjamin,  triumphant  soul  I 
He  heard  the  monitory  growl ; 
Heard — and  in  opposition  quaJflfed 
A  deep,  determined,  desperate  draught  I 
Nor  did  the  battered  Tar  forget. 
Or  flinch  from  what  he  deemed  his  debt : 
Then,  like  a  hero  crowned  with  laurel. 
Back  to  her  place  the  ship  he  led  ; 
Wheeled  her  back  in  full  apparel ; 
And  so,  flag  flying  at  mast  head, 
Re-yoked  her  to  the  Ass  : — anon. 
Cries  Benjamin,  *'  We  must  be  gone.** 
Thus,  after  two  hours'  hearty  stay, 
Again  behold  them  on  their  way  ! 

CANTO  THIRD. 
Right  gladly  had  the  horses  stirred, 
When  they  the  wished-for  greeting  heard. 
The  whip  s  loud  notice  from  the  door 
That  they  were  free  to  move  once  more. 
You  think,  those  doings  must  have  bred 
In  them  disheartening  doubts  and  dread  ; 
No.  not  a  horse  of  allthe  eight. 
Although  it  be  a  moonless  night. 
Fears  cither  for  himself  or  freight ; 
For  this  they  know  (and  let  it  hide. 
In  part,  the  offences  of  their  guide) 
That  Benjamin,  with  clouded  brains, 
Is  worth  the  best  with  all  their  pains ; 
And,  if  they  had  a  prayer  to  make. 
The  prayer  would  be  tnat  they  may  take 
With  him  whatever  comes  in  course. 
The  better  fortune  or  the  worse  ; 
That  no  one  else  may  have  business  near 

them. 
And,  drunk  or  sober,  he  may  steer  them. 

So,  forth  in  dauntless  mood  they  fare. 
And  with  them  goes  the  guardian  pair. 

Now,  heroes,  for  the  true  commotion, 
The  triumph  of  your  late  devotion  I 
Can  aught  on  earth  impede  delight. 
Still  mounting  to  a  higher  height ; 
And  higher  still— a  greedy  flight ! 
Can  any  low-bom  care  pursue  her. 
Can  any  mortal  clog  come  to  her? 
No  noUon  have  they— not  a  thought, 
ITiat  is  from  joyless  regions  brought ! 
And,  while  they  coast  the  silent  lake, 
llieir  inspiration  I  partake  ; 
Share  their  empyreal  spirits— yea. 
With  their  enraptured  vision,  sec — 
O  fancy— what  a  jubilee  ! 
What  shifting  pictures — clad  in  gleams 
Of  colour  bright  as  feverish  dreams ! 
Earth,  spangled  sky,  and  lake  serene. 
Involved  and  restless  all— a  scene 


Pregnant  with  mutual  exaltation. 
Rich  change,  and  multiplied  creation  ! 
This  sight  to  me  the  Muse  imparts  ; — 
And  then,  what  kindness  in  their  hearts  ? 
What  tears  of  rapture,  what  vow-making, 
Profound  entreaties,  and  hand-shaking  1 
What  solemn,  vacant,  interlacing. 
As  if  they'd  fall  asleep  embracing  I 
Then,  in  the  turbulence  of  glee. 
And  in  the  excess  of  amity. 
Says  Benjamin,  "  That  Ass  of  thine. 
He  spoils  thy  sport,  and  hinders  mine  : 
If  he  were  tethered  to  the  waggon,  ^ 
He'd  drag  as  well  what  he  is  dragging  ; 
And  we,  as  brother  should  with  brother. 
Might  trudge  it  alongside  each  other  1 " 

Forthwith,  obedient  to  command. 
The  horses  made  a  quiet  stand  ;  ^ 
And  to  the  waggon's  skirts  was  tied 
The  Creature,  by  the  Mastiff"'s  side. 
The  Mastifl*  wondering,  and  perplcxt 
With  dread  of  what  will  happen  next ; 
And  thinking  it  but  sorry  cncer. 
To  have  sucE  company  so  near ! 

This  new  arrangement  made,  the  Wain 
Through  the  still  night  proceeds  again  ; 
No  Moon  hath  risen  her  light  to  lend ; 
But  indistinctly  may  be  kenned 
The  Vanguard,  following  dose  behind. 
Sails  spread,  as  if  to  catch  the  wind  I 

"  Thy  wife  and  child  are  snug  and  warm. 
Thy  ship  will  travel  without  harm  ; 
I   like,"   said    Benjamin,    "her  shape  and 

stature : 
And  this  of  mine — this  bulky  creature 
Of  which  I  have  the  steering— this. 
Seen  fairly,  is  not  much  amiss  I 
We  want  your  streamers,  friend,  you  know  ; 
But,  altogether  as  we  go. 
We  make  a  kind  of  handsome  show  I 
Among  these  hills  from  first  to  last. 
We've  weathered  many  a  furious  blast ; 
Hard  passage  forcing  on,  with  head 
Against  the  storm,  and  canvas  spread. 
I  hate  a  boaster  ;  but  to  thee 
Will  say't,  who  know'st  both  land  and  sea. 
The  unluckiest  hulk  that  stems  the  brine 
Is  hardly  worse  beset  than  mine. 
When  cross-winds  on  her  quarter  beat ; 
And,  fairly  lifted  from  my  feet, 
I  stagger  onward — heaven  knows  how  ; 
But  not  so  pleasantly  as  now : 
Poor  pilot  1,  by  snows  confounded, 
And  many  a  foundrous  pit  surrounded  ! 
Yet  here  we  are,  by  night  and  day 
Grinding  through  rough  and  smooth  our  way; 
Through  foul  and  fair  our  task  fulfilling  : 
And  long  shall  be  so  yet— God  willing  ! " 

"Ay,"  said  the  Tar,  "through  fair  and 
foul- 
But  save  us  from  yon  screeching  owl ! " 
That  instant  was  begun  a  fray 
Which  called  theirthoughts  another  way  : 
The  mastiff,  ill-conditioned  carl ! 
What  must  he  do  but  growl  and  snarl. 
Still  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
With  the  meek  comrade  at  his  side  ! 
Till,  not  incensed  though  put  to  proof. 
The  Ass,  uplifting  a  hind  hoof. 
Salutes  the  MastiJOfon  the  head ; 
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And  so  were  better  manners  bred. 
And  all  was  calmed  and  quieted. 

"  Yon  screech-owl,"  says  the  Sailor,  turning 
Rack  to  his  former  cause  of  mourning, 
"Yon  owl  !— pray  God  that  all  be  well  I 
'Tis  worse  than  any  funeral  bell ; 
As  sure  as  I've  the  gift  of  sight, 
We  shall  be  meeting  ghosts  to-night ! " 
—  Said  Benjamin,      This  whip  shall  lay 
A  thousand,  if  they  cross  our  way. 
I  know  that  Wanton's  noisy  station, 
I  know  him  and  his  occupation  ; 
The  jolly  bird  hath  learned  his  cheer 
Upon  the  banks  of  Windermere  ; 
where  a  tribe  of  them  make  merry, 
Mocking  the  Man  that  keeps  the  ferry  ; 
Hallooing  from  an  open  throat, 
Like  travellers  shoutine  for  a  boat. 
— "The  tricks  he  learned  at  Windermere 
This  vagrant  owl  is  playing  here— 
That  is  the  worst  of  his  employment : 
He's  at  the  top  of  his  enjoyment !" 

This  explanation  stilled  the  alarm, 
Cured  the  foreboder  like  a  charm  ; 
This,  and  the  manner,  and  the  voice, 
Summoned  the  Sailor  to  rejoice  ; 
His  heart  is  up— he  fears  no  evil 
From  life  or  death,  from  man  or  devil ; 
He  wheels— and,  making  many  stops, 
Brandished  his  crutch  against  the  mountain 

tops  : 
And,  while  he  talked  of  blows  and  scars, 
Benjamin,  among  the  stars. 
Beheld  a  dancing— and  a  glancing  ; 
Such  retreating  and  advancing 
As,  I  ween,  was  never  seen 
In  bloodiest  battle  since  the  days  of  Mars  I 

CANTO  FOURTH. 

Thus  thev,  with  freaks  of  proud  delight, 
Beguile  the  remnant  of  the  night ; 
And  many  a  snatch  of  jovial  song 
Regales  tnem  as  they  wind  along  ; 
While  to  the  music,  from  on  high. 
The  echoes  make  a  glad  reply,  — 
But  the  sage  Muse  the  revel  heeds 
No  farther  than  her  story  needs  ; 
Nor  will  she  servilely  attend 
The  loitering  journey  to  its  end. 
—  Blithe  spirits  of  her  own  impel 
The  Muse,  who  scents  the  morning  air. 
To  take  of  this  transported  pair 
A  brief  and  unreproved  farewell ; 
To  quit  the  slow-paced  waggon's  side. 
And  wander  down  yon  hawthorn  dell. 
With  murmuring  Greta  for  her  guide. 
— 'ITierc  doth  she  ken  the  awful  form 
Of  Raven-crag"— black  as  a  storm- 
Glimmering  through  the  twilight  pale  ; 
And  Ghimmcr-crag,*  his  tall  twin  brother, 
Each  peering  forth  to  meet  the  other:— 
And,  while  she  roves  through  St  John's  Vale, 
Along  the  smooth  unpathwayed  plain, 
Bv  sheep-track  or  through  cottage  lane. 
Where  no  disturbance  comes  to  intrude 
Upon  the  pensive  solitude. 
Her  unsuspecting  eye,  perchance. 
With  the  rude  shepherd's  favoured  glance. 
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The  crag  of  the  ewe  lamb. 


Beholds  the  faeries  in  array, 

Whose  party-coloured  garments  gay 

The  silent  company  betray  : 

Red,  green,  and  blue  :  a  moment's  sight  I 

For  Skiddaw-top  with  rosy  light 

Is  touched— and  all  the  band  uke  flight. 

—Fly  also,  Muse  I  and  from  the  dell 

Mount  to  the  ridge  of  Nathdale  Fell ; 

Thence,  look  thou  forth  o'er  wood  and  lawn 

Hoar  with  the  frost-like  dews  of  dawn ; 

Across  yon  meadowy  bottom  look, 

Where  dose  fogs  hide  their  parent  brook  ; 

And  see,  beyond  that  hamlet  small. 

The  ruined  towers  of  Threlkeld-hall, 

Lurking  in  a  double  shade. 

By  trees  and  lingering  twilight  made  I 

Tnere,  at  Blencathara's  rugged  feet. 

Sir  Lancelot  gave  a  safe  retreat 

To  noble  Clifford  ;  from  annoy 

Concealed  the  persecuted  boy. 

Well  pleased  in  rustic  garb  to  feed 

His  flock,  and  nipe  on  shepherd's  reed 

Among  this  multitude  of  hills, 

Crags,  woodlands,  waterfalls,  and  rills  ; 

Which  soon  the  morning  shall  enfold. 

From  east  to  west,  in  ample  vest 

Of  massy  gloom  and  radiance  bold. 

The  mists,  that  o'er  the  streamlet's  bed 
Hung  low,  begin  to  rise  and  spread  ; 
Even  while  I  speak,  their  skirts  of  grey 
Are  smitten  by  a  silver  ray  ; 
And  lo !— up  Castrigg's  naked  steep 
(Where,  smoothly  urged,  the  vapours  sweep 
Along— and  scatter  and  divide^ 
Like  fleecy  clouds  self-multiplied) 
The  stately  waggon  is  ascending, 
With  faithful  IJenjamin  attending, 
Apparent  now  beside  his  team — 
Now  lost  amid  a  glittering  steam  : 
And  with  him  goes  his  Sailor-friend, 
By  this  time  near  their  journey's  end  ; 
And,  after  their  high-minded  riot. 
Sickening  into  thoughtful  quiet  ; 
As  if  the  morning's  pleasant  hour. 
Had  for  their  joys  a  killing  power. 
And,  sooth,  for  ilcnjamin  a  vein 
Is  op)ened  of  still  deeper  pain 
As  if  his  heart  by  notes  were  stung 
From  out  the  lowly  hedge-rows  flung  ; 
As  if  the  warbler  lost  in  light 
Reproved  his  soarings  of  the  night. 
In  strains  of  rapture  pure  and  holy 
Upbraided  his  distempered  folly. 

Drooping  is  he,  his  step  is  dull ; 
But  the  horses  stretch  and  pull ; 
With  increasing  vigour  climb, 
B^gcr  to  repair  lost  time  ; 
Whether,  by  thoir  own  desert. 
Knowing  what  cause  there  is  for  sname. 
They  are  labouring  to  avert 
As  much  as  may  be  of  the  blame. 
Which,  they  foresee,  must  soon  alight 
Upon  his  head,  whom,  in  despite 
Of  all  his  failings,  they  love  best ; 
Whether  for  him  ihcy  arc  distrest. 
Or,  by  length  of  fasting  roused. 
Are  impatient  to  be  housed  : 
Up  against  the  hill  they  strain 
Tugging  at  the  iron  chain. 
Tugging  all  with  might  and  main. 


At^ 
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Last  and  foremost,  every  horse 
To  the  utmost  of  liis  force ! 
And  the  smoke  and  respiration, 
Rising  like  an  exhalation, 
Blend  with  the  mist— a  moving  shroud 
To  form,  an  undissolving  cloud  ; 
Which,  with  slant  ray,  the  merry  sun 
Takes  delight  to  play  upon. 
Never  golden-haired  Apollo, 
Pleased  some  favourite  chief  to  follow 
Tlmjugh  accidents  of  peace  or  war. 
In  a  perilous  moment  threw 
Around  the  object  of  his  care 
Veil  of  such  celestial  hue ; 
Interposed  so  bright  a  screen 
Him  and  his  enemies  between  1 

Alas  I  what  boots  it  ?— who  can  hide, 
When  the  malicious^  Fates  are  bent 
On  working  out  an  ill  intent? 
Can  destiny  be  turned  aside  ? 
No — sad  process  of  mv  story  I 
Benjamin,  this  outward  glorv 
Cannot  shield  thee  from  thy  Master, 
Who  from  Keswick  has  pricked  forth, 
Sour  and  surly  ai  the  north  ; 
And,  in  fear  of  some  disaster. 
Comes  to  give  what  help  he  may. 
And  to  hear  what  thou  canst  say  ; 
Ify  as  needs  he  must  forbode, 
Thou  hast  been  loitering  on  the  road  ! 
His    fears,    his    doubts,    may    now    take 

flight— 
The  Moshed-for  object  is  in  sight ; 
Yet,  trust  the  Muse,  it  rather  hath 
Stirred  him  up  to  livelier  wrath  ; 
Which  he  stifles,  moody  man  I 
With  all  the  patience  that  he  can  ; 
To  the  end  that,  at  your  meeting. 
He  may  give  thee  decent  greeting. 

There  he  is— resolved  to  stop. 
Till  the  waggon  gains  the  top ; 
But  stop  he  cannot— must  advance: 
Him  Benjamin,  with  lucky  glance. 
Espies— and  instantly  is  ready. 
Self-collected,  poised,  and  steady : 
And,  to  be  the  oeiter  seen, 
Issues  from  his  radiant  shroud. 
From  his  close-attending  cloud. 
With  careless  air  and  open  mien. 
Erect  his  port,  and  firm  his  E[oing  ;  _ 
So  struts  yon  cock  that  now  is  crowing ; 
And  the  morning  light  in  grace 
Strikes  upon  his  lifted  face, 
Hurrying  the  pallid  hue  away 
That  might  his  trespasses  betray. 
But  what  can  all  avail  to  clear  him. 
Or  what  need  of  exf>lanation, 
Parley  or  interrogation  ? 
For  the  Master  sees,  alas  I 
That  unhappy  Figure  near  him. 
Limping  o  er  the  dewy  grass. 
Where  the  road  it  fringes,  sweet, 
Soft  and  cool  to  way-worn  feet ; 
And,  O  indignity  !  an  Ass, 
By  his  noble  Mastiffs  side^ 
Tethered  to  the  waggon's  tail : 
And  the  ship,  in  all  her  pride. 
Following  after  in  full  sail  I 
Not  to  speak  of  babe  and  mother ; 
Who,  comented  with  each  other. 


And  snug  as  birds  in  leafy  arbour. 
Find,  within,  a  blessed  harbour ! 

With  eager  eyes  the  Master  pries  : 
Looks  in  and  out,  and  thn)ugh  and  through  ; 
Says  nothing — till  at  last  he  spies 
A  wound  upon  the  Mastiff's  head, 
A  wound,  where  plainly  might  be  read 
What  feats  an  Ass's  hoof  can  do  ! 
But  drop  the  rest :— this  aggravation, 
This  complicated  provocation, 
A  hoard  of  grievances  unsealed ; 
All  past  forgiveness  it  repealed  ; 
And  thus,  and  through  distempered  blood 
On  both  sides,  Benjamin  the  good. 
The  patient^  and  the  tender-hearted. 
Was  from  his  team  and  waggon  parted  ; 
When  duty  of  that  day  was  o'er, 
Laid  down  his  whip — and  served  no  more. — 
Nor  could  the  waggon  long  survive, 
Which  Benjamin  had  ceased  to  drive : 
It  lingered  on  ; — guide  after  guide 
Ambitiously  the  office  tried  ; 
But  each  unmanageable  hill 
Called  for  his  patience  and  hU  skill ; — 
And  sure  it  is,  that  through  this  night. 
And  what  the  morning  brought  to  light, 
Two  losses  had  we  to  sustain, 
We  lost  both  Waggoner  and  Wain  ! 


Accept,  O  Friend,  for  praise  or  blame. 

The  gift  of  this  adventurous  song  ; 

A  record  which  I  dared  to  frame. 

Though  timid  scruples  checked  me  long ; 

They  checked  me — and  1  left  the  theme 

Untouched  ; — in  spite  of  many  a  gleam 

Of  fancy  which  thereon  was  shed, 

Like  pleasant  sunbeams  shifting  still 

Upon  the  side  of  a  distant  hill : 

But  Nature  might  not  be  gainsaid  ; 

For  what  I  have  and  what  I  miss 

I  siny  of  these  ; — it  makes  ray  bliss  ! 

Nor  is  it  I  who  play  the  part. 

But  a  shy  spirit  in  my  heart, 

That  comes  and  goes — will  sometimes  leap 

From  hiding-places  ten  years  deep  ; 

Or  haunts  me  with  familiar  face. 

Returning,  like  a  ghost  unlaid. 

Until  the  debt  I  owe  be  paid. 

Forgive  me,  then  ;  for  I  nad  been^ 

On  friendly  terms  with  this  Machine  : 

In  him,  while  he  was  wont  to  trace 

Our  roads,  through  many  a  long  year's  space, 

A  living  almanack  had  we  : 

We  had  a  speaking  diary. 

That  in  this  uneventful  place, 

Gave  to  the  days  a  mark  and  name 

By  which  we  knew  them  when  they  came. 

— Yes,  I,  and  all  about  me  here. 

Through  all  the  changes  of  the  year. 

Had  seen  him  through  the  mountains  go, 

In  pomp  of  mist  or  pomp  of  snow. 

Majestically  huge  and  slow  : 

Or,  with  a  milder  grace  adorning 

The  landscape  of  a  summer's  morning  ; 

While  Grasmere  smoothed  her  liquid  plain 

The  moving  image  to  deLnin  ; 

And  mighty  Fairfield,  with  a  chime 

Of  echoes,  to  his  march  kept  time  ; 

When  little  other  business  stirred. 

And  little  other  sound  was  heard ; 
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SliUlKa,  lalilude,  and  izajm, 
While  ]rct  the  valley  »  imyed. 
On  ihii  aide  with  a  sober  shade  \ 
Oa  that  is  prodigaUy  hnghi — 
Crag,  lawn,  and  wood— uiih  rosy  Jighl. 
— Dut  moil  of  all.  thou  lordly  WaLn  1 


Cotnc  iinegllng  through  the 

And  Dl^  as  they  pau  slowly  on. 
Bsieaili  my  wiiidowt,  one  by  OD 


See,  perched  upon  the  naked  hdght 


Which  once,  be  weather  as  ii  might, 

Had  slill  a  nest  within  a  ne». 

Thy  shelter— and  their  moiher'i  breast  I 

Am  grieved  for  that  unhappy  sin 
Which  robbed  us  of  good  Benjamin  ;- 
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Would  rate,  unawares  >n<o  his  D 

und 

With  all  its  joleoin  imagery,  ii> 

-ocki, 

Into  the  boiom  of  Ihe  tieady  lal 

Upon  a  slope  above  the  village-school : 
On  summer-evenings,  I  believe,  thai  then 


1  bear  Ihec  and  reioice, 

O  Cuckoo  I  shall  1  call  Ihee  Bird, 

Or  pul  ■  wandering  Voice  t 


Hea^  and  wan.  all  vi.ilened  bythe  Moo 
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So  feebly  spread,  thai  not  a  shadow  falls 
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The  clear  Moon,  and  the  glorv  of  the  heavens. 
There,  in  a  black-blue  vault  she  sails  along. 
Followed  by  multitudes  of  stars,  that,  small 
And  sharp,  and  bright,  along  the  dark  abyss 
Drive  as  she  drives:  how  fast  they  wheel  away. 
Yet  vanish  not !  -the  wind  is  in  the  tree. 
But  they  arc  silent  ;— still  they  roll  along 
Immeasurably  distant ,  and  the  vault, 
Built  round  by  those  white  clouds,  enormous 

clouds, 
Still  deepens  its  unfathomable  depth. 
At  length  the  Vision  closes ;  and  the  mind. 
Not  undisturbed  by  the  delight  it  feels. 
Which  slowly  settles  into  peaceful  calm. 
Is  left  to  muse  upon  the  solemn  scene. 
1798.    ' 
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Not  a  breath  of  air 


the 


Kuffles  the  bosom  of  this  leafy  glen, 
rrom  the  brook's  margin,  wide  around, 

trees 
Are  stedfast  as  the  rocks  ;  the  brook  itself. 
Old  as  the  hills  that  feed  it  from  af.ir. 
Doth  rather  deepen  than  disturb  the  calm 
Where  all  things  else  are  still  and  motionless. 
And  yet,  even  now,  a  little  breeze,  perchance 
Escaped  from  boisterous  winds  that  rage  with- 
out, 
Has  entered,  by  the  sturdy  oaks  unfclt, 
But  to  its  gentle  touch  how  sensitive 
Is  the  light  ash  !  that,  pendent  from  the  brow 
Of  yon  dim  cave,  in  seeming  silence  makes 
•A  soft  eye-music  of  slow-waving  boughs. 
Powerful  almost  as  vocal  harmony 
To  stay  the  wanderer's  steps  and  soothe  his 
tnoughts. 


V. 

YEW-TREES. 

There  is  a  Yew-tree,  pride  of  Lorton  Vale, 
Which  to  this  day  stands  single,  in  the  midst 
Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore : 
Not  loth  to  furnish  weapons  for  the  bands 
Of  Umfraville  or  Percy  ere  they  marched 
To  Scotland's  heaths ;  or  those  that  crossed  the 

sea 
And  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azincour, 
Perhaps  at  earlier  Crecy,  or  Poictiers. 
Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profoxind 
This  solitary  Tree  !  a  living  thing 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay ; 
Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroyed.     But  worthier  still  of  note 
Are  those  fraternal  Four  of  Borrowdale, 

ioincd  in  one  solemn  and  capacious  grove  ; 
[ugh   trunks  1    and  each  particular  trunk  a 
growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Up-coiling,  and  inveterately  convolved  ; 
Nor  uninformed  with  Phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  profane  ; — a  pillared  shade. 
Upon  whose  grassfess  floor  of  red-brown  hue, 
By  sheddings  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged 
Perennially— beneath  wnose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  decked 
With  unrejolcing  berries— ghostly  Shapes 


May  meet  at  noontide ;   Fear  and  trembling 

Hope, 
Silence  and  Foresight ;  Death  the  Skeleton 
And  Time  the  Shadow  ; — there  to  celebrate. 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturbed  of  mossy  stone. 
United  worship  ;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 
Murmuring  from  Glaramara's  iixmost  caves. 
1803. 


VI. 


NUTTING. 

It  seems  a  day 


(I  speak  of  one  from  many  singled  out) 
One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die; 
When,  in  the  eagerness  of  boyish  hope,' 
I  left  our  cottige-threshold,  sallying  forth 
With  a  huge  wallet  o'er  my  shoulders  slung, 
A  nutting-crook  in  hand  ;  and  turned  my  steps 
Tow'rd  some  far-distant  wood,  a  Figure  quaint. 
Tricked  out  in  proud  disguise  of  cast-off  weeds 
Which  for  that  service  had  been  husbanded. 
By  exhortation  of  my  frugal  Dame — 
^lotley  accoutrement,  of  power  to  smile 
At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  brambles, — and,  in 

truth. 
More  ragged  than  need  was  !     O'er  pathless 

rocks, 
Through   beds  of  matted    fern    and  tangled 

thickets, 
Forcing  my  way,  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 
Unvisiied,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Drooped  with  its  withered  leaves,  ungracious 

sign 
Of  <levastation  :  but  the  hazels  rose 
Tall  and  erect,  with  tempting  clusters  hung, 
A  virgin  scene  ! — A  little  while  I  stood. 
Breathing  with  such  suppression  of  the  heart 
As  joy  delights  in  ;  and,  with  wise  restraint 
Voluptuous,  fearless  of  a  rival,  eyed 
The  banquet : — or  beneath  the  trees  I  sate 
Among  the   flowers,   and  with  the  flowers   I 

played  ; 
A  temper  known  to  those  who,  after  long 
And  weary  expectation,  have  been  blest 
With  sudden  happiness  beyond  all  hope. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  bower  beneath  whose  leaves 
The  violets  of  five  seasons  re-appear 
And  fade,  unseen  by  any  human  eye  ; 
Where  fairy  water-breaks  do  murmur  on 
For  ever  ;  and  1  saw  the  sparkling  foam. 
And — with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those  green 

stones 
That,  fleeced  with  moss,  under  the  shady  trees. 
Lay  round  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep — 
I  heard  the  murmur  and  the  murmuring  sound. 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to  pay 
Tribute  to  ease  ;  and,  of  its  joy  secure. 
The  heart  luxuriates  with  indifferent  things. 
Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones. 
And  on  the  vacant  air.     Then  up  I  rose. 
And  dragged  to  earth  both  branch  and  bough, 

with  crash 
And  merciless  ravage  :  and  the  shady  nook 
Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower. 
Deformed  and  sullied,  patiently  gave  up 
Their  quiet  being  :  and,  unless  I  now 
Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past ; 

H 
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Ere  from  the  mutilated  bower  I  turned 
Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  I  beheld 
The  silent  trees,  and  saw  the  intruding  sky. — 
.Then,  dearest  Maiden,  move  along  these  shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart ;  with  gende  hand 
Touch— for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 
1799- 


VII. 


THE  SIMPLON  PASS. 


-Brook  and  road 


Were  fellow-travellers  in  this  gloomy  Pass, 
And  with  them  did  we  journey  several  hours 
At  a  slow  step.     The  immeasurable  height 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 
The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls, 
And  in  the  narrow  rent,  at  every  turn. 
Winds  thwarting  winds  bewildered  and  forlorn. 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  sky. 
The  rocks  that  muttered  dose  upon  our  ear^ 
Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the  wayside 
As  if  a  voice  were  m  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream, 
llie  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the  heavens. 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light- 
Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the  features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree, 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 
Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without  end. 
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She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  f^leamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair ; 
Like  Twilight's,  too.  her  dusky  hair ; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn  ; 
A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay. 
To  ha  nt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too  ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  firee. 

And  steps  of  vii^gin-liberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  soiiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light 
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IX. 

0  Nightingale  !  thou  surely  art  •    t* 
A  creature  of  a  "  fiery  heart ; ' —  '  ^ 
"These  notes  of  thine — they  pierce  and  pierce  ;  **• 
Tumultuous  harmony  and  Kerce  I 

Thou  sing'st  as  if  the  God  of  wine 

Had  helped  thee  to  a  Valentine ;  • 

A  song  in  mockery  and  despite 

Of  shades,  and  dews,  and  sdent  night ; 

And  steady  bliss,  and  all  the  loves 

Now  sleeping  in  these  peaceful  groves. 

1  heard  <»  Stock-dove  sing  or  ftlg 
His  homely  tale,  this  very  day; 
His  voice  was  buried  among  trees, 
Yet  to  be  come-at  by  the  breeze : 

He  did  not  cease  ;  but  cooed — and  cooed  ; 
And  somewhat  pensively  he  wooea  :         .  .  -^ 
He  sang  of  love,  with  quiet  blending. 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending ; 
Of  serious  faiUi,  and  inward  glee  ; 
That  was  the  song— the  song  for  me ! 
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X. 

Thkxb  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower. 
Then  Nature  said,  "A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown ; 
This  ChUd  I  to  myself  will  take  . 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  moke 
A  Lady  of  my  own. 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse :  and  with  me 

l*he  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower. 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  ners  shall  be  the  breathing  balm. 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  (^Im 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round. 

And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  uto  her  face. 

And  vital  feelings  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height. 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell ; 

Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 

While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  spake— The  work  was  done^ 
How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run ! 
She  died,  and  lefl  to  me 
This  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  scene ; 
The  memory  of  what  has  beeiv 
And  never  more  will  be. 
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XI. 

A  SLUMBER  did  my  spirit  seal ; 

I  had  no  human  fears : 
She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

ITie  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force  ; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees  ; 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course. 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 
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I  WANDCRED  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

WhenrRll  at  once  1  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host,  of  golden  daffodils  ; 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
vThey  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
'Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Toss'mg  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced  :  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay, 

In  such  a  jocund  company : 

I  gazed — and  gazed— but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought ; 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  j)ensive  mood, 
.They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  with  the  daflodils. 
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THE  REVERIE  OF  POOR  SUSAX. 

At  the  comer  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight 

appears, 
Hangs  a  Thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung 

for  three  years  : 
Poor  Susan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has 

heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  Bird. 

*T\s  a  note  of  enchantment ;  what  ails  her  ? 

She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees  ; 
Bright  volumes  of  vajwur  through  Lothbury 

glide, 
And  a   river   flows  on  through    the    vale    of 

Cheapside. 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the 

dale, 
Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped  with  her 

pail ; 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's, 
I'he  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven:  but  they 

fade, 
llie  mibt  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade  : 


The  stream  wiJl  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not 

rise, 
And  the  colours  have  all  passed  away  from  her 

eyes  I 
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XIV. 

POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

An  Orpheus  I    an  Orpheus !   yes.   Faith  may 

grow  bold, 
And  take  to  herself  all  the  wonders  of  old  ; — 
Near  the  stately  Pantheon  you'll  meet  with  the 

same 
In  the  street  that  from  Oxford  hath  borrowed  its 

name. 

His  station  is  there ;   and  he  works  on  the 

crowd. 
He  sways  them  with  harmony  merry  and  loud; 
He  fills  with  his  power  all  their  hearts  to  the 

brim — 
Was  aught  ever  heard  like  his  fiddle  and  him  ? 

What  an  eager  assembly  I  what  an  empire  is 

this  ! 
I'he   weary  have   life,  and  the  hungry  have 

bliss  : 
The  mourner  is  cheered,  and  the  anxious  have 

rest ; 
And   the   guilt-burthcncd   soul    is    no    longer 

opprest. 

As  the  Moon  brightens  round  her  the  clouds  of 

the  night, 
So  He,  where  he  stands,  is  a  centre  of  light  ; 
it  gleams  on  the  face,  there,  of  dusky-browed 

Jack, 
And  the  pale-visaged  Baker's,  with  basket  on 

back. 

That  errand-bound  'Prentice  was  passing  in 

haste — 
What  matter !  he's  caught — and  his  time  runs 

to  waste  ; 
The  Newsman  is  stopped,  though  he  stops  on 

the  fret ; 
And  the  half- breathless  Lamplighter — he's   in 

the  net ! 

The  Porter  sits  down  on  the  weight  which  he 

bore  : 
I'he  Lass  with  her  barrow  wheels  hither  her 

store ; — 
If  a  thief  could  be  here  he  might  pilfer  at  ease; 
She  sees  the  Musician,  'tis  all  that  she  sees  ! 

He  stands,  backed  by  the  wall ;— he  abates  not 

his  din  ; 
His  hat  gives  him  vigour,  with  boons  dropping 

in, 
From  the  old  and  the  young,  from  the  poorest; 

and  there ! 
The  one-pcnnied  Boy  has  his  penny  to  spare. 

0  blest  are  the  hearers,  and  proud  be  the  hand 
Of  the  pleasure  it  spreads  through  so  thankful 

a  band ; 

1  am   glad   for  him,   blind  as  he  is ! — all  the 

while 
If  they  speak  'tis  to  praise,  and  they  praise 
with  a  smile. 

TKat  tall  Man,  a  giant  in  bulk  and  in  height. 
Not  an  inch  of  hi&  body  is  free  from  delight ; 


^ 
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Can  he  keep  himself  still,  if  he  would?  oh,  not 

he! 
The  music  stirs  in  hiA  like  wind  through  a 

tree. 

Mark  that  Cripple  who  leans  on  his  crutch  ; 

like  a  tower 
That  long  has  leaned  forward,  leans  hour  after 

hour ! — 
That  Mother,  whose  spirit  in  fetters  is  bound, 
While  she  dandles  the  Babe  in  her  arms  to  the 

sound. 
Now,   coaches  and  chariots !  roar  on  like  a 

stream ; 
Here   are    twenty  souls  happy   as   souls    in 

a  dream: 
They  are  deaf  to  your  murmurs — they  care 

not  for  you. 
Nor  what  ye  are  flying,  nor  what  ye  pursue  I 
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XV. 

STAR-GAZERS. 

What  crowd  is  this  ?  what  have  we  here  I  we 

must  not  pass  it  by  ; 
A  Telescope  upon  its  frame,  and  pointed  to  the 

sky : 
Long  is  It  as  a  barber's  pole,  or  mast  of  little 

boat. 
Some  little  pleasurc-skifT,  that  doth  on  Thames's 

waters  float. 

The  Show-man  chooses  well  his  place,  'tis  Lei- 
cester's busy  Square ; 

And  is  as  happy  in  his  night,  for  the  heavens 
are  blue  and  fair ; 

Calm,  though  impatient,  is  the  crowd ;  each 
stands  ready  with  the  fee, 

And  envies  him  that's  looking ; — what  an  insight 
must  it  be ! 

Yet,  Show-man,  where  can  lie  the  cause  ?  Shall 
thy  Implement  have  blame, 

A  boaster,  that  when  he  is  tried,  fails,  and  is 
put  to  shame  ? 

Or  is  it  good  as  others  are,  and  be  their  eyes  in 
fault? 

Their  eyes,  or  minds?  or,  finally,  is  yon  re- 
splendent vault  ? 

Is  nothing  of  that  radiant  pomp  so  good  as  we 

have  here  ? 
Or  gives  a  thing  but  small  delight  that  never 

can  be  dear? 
The  silver  moon  with  all  her  vales,  and  hills  of 

mightiest  fame, 
Doth  she  betray  us  when  they're  seen  ?  or  are 

they  but  a  name  ? 

Or  is  it  rather  that  Conceit  rapacious  is  and 

strong. 
And  bounty  never  yields  so  much  but  it  seems 

to  do  her  wrong  ? 
Or  is  it,  that  when  human  Souls  a  journey  long 

have  had 
And  are  relumed  into  themselves,  they  cannot 

but  be  sad  ? 

Or  must  we  be  constrained  to  think  that  these 

Spectators  rude. 
Poor  in  estate,  of  manners  base,  men  of  the 

multitude, 


Have  souls  which  never  yet  have  risen,  and 

therefore  prostrate  lie  ? 
No,  no,  this  cannot  be  ; — men  thirst  for  power 

and  majesty  1 

Does,  then,  a  deep  and  earnest  thought  the 

blissful  mind  employ 
Of  him  who  gazes,  or  has  gazed?  a  grave  and 

steady  joy. 
That  doth  reject  all  show  of  pride,  admits  no 

outward  si^, 
Because  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but  silent  and 

divine  I 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  'tis  sure  that  they  who 

pry  and  pore 
Seem  to  meet  with  little  gain,  seem  fess  happy 

than  before : 
One  after  One  they  take  their  turn,  nor  have  I 

one  espied 
That  doth  not  slackly  go  away,  as  if  dissatisfied. 
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WRITTEN  IN   MARCH, 

WHILE  RESTING  ON  THE  BRIDGE  AT  THE  FOOT 

OF  brother's  water. 

The  Cock  is  crowing. 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter. 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 
The  green  field  sleeps  m  the  sun  ; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest ; 

The  cattle  are  grazing. 

Their  heads  never  raising ; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one  I 

Like  an  army  defeated 

The  snow  hath  retreated. 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill; 
The  Ploughooy  is  whooping— anon — anon; 

There's  joy  in  the  mountains  ; 

There's  life  in  the  fountains ; 

Small  clouds  are  sailing. 

Blue  sky  prevailing  ; 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone  t 
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Lyre  !  though  such  power  do  in  thy  magic  live 
As  might  from  India's  farthest  plain 
Recadlthe  not  unwilling  Maid, 

Assist  me  to  detain 

"The  lovely  Fugitive : 
Check  with  thy  notes  the  impulse  which,  be- 
trayed 
By  her  sweet  farewell  looks,  I  longed  to  aid. 
Here  let  me  gaze  enrapt  upon  that  eye, 
The  impregnable  and  awe-inspiring  fort 
Of  contemplation,  the  calm  port 
By  reason  fenced  from  winds  that  sigh 
Among  the  restless  sails  of  vanity. 
But  if  no  wish  be  hers  that  we  should  part, 
A  humbler  bliss  would  satisfy  my  heart. 

Where  all  things  are  so  fair, 
Enough  by  her  dear  side  to  breathe  the  air 

Of  this  Elysian  weather ; 
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And,  on  or  in,  or  near,  the  brook,  espy 
Shade  upon  the  sunshine  lyin;; 

Faint  and  somcwliat  pensively ; 
And  downward  Iina;;e  gaily  vyinfj 
With  its  upright  livin;^  tree 
Mid  silver  clouds,  and  openings  of  blue  sky 
As  soft  almost  and  deep  as  her  cerulean  eye. 

Nor  le^s  the  joy  w^ith  many  a  glance 
Cast  up  the  Stream  or  down  at  her  beseeching, 
To  mark  its  eddying  foam-balls  prettily  distrc^t 
By  ever-changing  shape  and  want  of  rest ; 

Or  watch,  with  mutual  teaching. 

The  current  as  it  plays 

In  flashing  leaps  and  stealthy  creeps 

Adown  a  rocky  maze  ; 
Or  note  (translucent  summer's  happiest  chance!) 
In  the  slope-channel  floored  with  pebbles  bright, 
Stones  of  all  hues,  gem  emulous  of  gem. 
So  vivid  that  they  take  from  keenest  sight 
l*he  liquid  veil  that  seeks  not  to  hide  them. 


XVIII. 
BEGGARS. 

She  had  a  tall  man's  height  or  more  ; 
Her  face  from  summer's  niXiiitidc  heat 
No  bonnet  shaded,  but  she  wore 
A  mantle,  to  her  very  feet 
Descending  with  a  graceful  flow 
And  on  her  head  a  cap  as  white  as  new-fallen 
snow. 

Her  skin  was  of  Egyptian  brown : 

Haughty^  as  if  her  eye  had  seen 

Its  own  light  to  a  distance  thrown, 

She  towered,  fit  person  for  a  Queen 

To  lead  those  ancient  Amazonism  files  ; 

Or  ruling  Bandit's  wife  among  the  Grecian  isles. 

Advancing,  forth  she  stretched  her  hand 
And  begged  an  alms  with  doleful  plea 
That  ceased  not :  on  our  English  land 
Such  woes,  I  knew,  could  never  be  ; 
And  yet  a  boon  I  gave  her,  for  the  creature 
Was  beautiful  to  see  — a  weed  of  glorious  fea- 
ture. 

I  left  her,  and  pursued  my  way  ; 
And  soon  before  mc  did  espy 
A  pair  of  little  Boys  at  pUiy, 
Chasing  a  crimson  butterfly  : 
The  taller  followed  with  his  hat  in  hand, 
Wreathed  round  with  yellow  flowers  the  gayest 
of  the  land. 

The  other  wore  a  rimless  crown 
With  leaves  of  laurel  stuck  about ; 
And,  while  both  followed  up  and  down. 
Each  whooping  with  a  merry  shout. 
In  their  fraternal  features  I  could  trace 
Unquestionable  lines  of  that  wild  Suppliant's 
face. 

Yet  ihry^  so  blithe  of  heart,  seemed  fit 

For  finest  tasks  of  earth  or  air : 

Wings  let  them  have,  and  they  might  flit 

Precursors  to  Aurora's  car, 

Scattering  fresh  flowers  ;  though  happier  far,  I 

ween,  _ 
To  hunt  their  fluttering  game  o'er  rock  and 

level  green. 

They  dart  across  my  path— but  lo, 
£aca  ready  with  a  plaiative  whine  1 


Said  I,  "  not  half  an  hour  ago 

Your  Slother  has  had  alms  of  mine." 

"  That   cannot   be,"  one   answered — '*  she  is 

dead  :  "— 
I  looked  reproof — they  saw — but  neither  hung 

his  head. 

"  She  has  been  dead,  Sir,  many  a  day."— 

"  Hiirh,  boys  !  you're  telling  me  a  lie  ; 

It  was  your  Moth<;r,  as  I  s.iy  !" 

And,  in  the  twinklinj^  of  an  eye, 

"  Come  !  come  1"  cried  one,  and  without  more 

ado, 
Off  to  some  other  play  the  joyous  Vagrants 
flewt 
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SEQUEL  TO  THE   FOREGOING, 

CO.M  POSED  MANY  YEARS  AFTER. 

WiiERK  are  they  now,  those  wanton  Doys? 

For  whose  free  range  the  daedal  earth 

Was  filled  with  anim.ited  toys. 

And  implements  of  frolic  mirtn  ; 

With  tools  for  re:idy  wit  to  guide  ; 

And  ornaments  of  seemlier  pride. 

More  fresli,  more  bright,  than  ])rinces  wear; 

For  what  one  moment  flung  aside 

Another  could  repair ; 

What  good  or  evil  have  they  seen 

Since  1  their  pastime  witnessed  here. 

Their  daring  wiles,  their  sportive  cheer  ^ 

I  ask — but  all  is  dark  between  1 

They  met  me  in  a  genial  hour. 
When  universal  nature  breathed 
As  with  the  breath  of  one  sweet  flower, — 
A  time  to  overrule  the  power 
Of  discontent,  and  check  the  birth 
Of  thoughts  with  better  thoughts  at  strife, 
The  most  familiar  bane  of  life 
Since  parting  Innocence  bequeathed 
Mortality  to  Earth  ! 
Soft  clouds,  the  whitest  of  the  year. 
Sailed  through  the  sky—  the  bro<jks  ran  dear : 
The  lambs  from  rock  to  rock  were  bounding ; 
With  songs  the  budded  groves  resounding ; 
And  to  my  heart  are  still  endeared 
The  thoughts  with  which  it  then  was  cheered ; 
The  faith  which  .saw  that  gladsome  pair 
Walk  through  the  fire  with  unsingcd  hair. 
Or,  if  such  faith  must  needs  deceive — 
Then,  Spirits  of  beauty  and  of  grace. 
Associates  in  that  eager  chase  ; 
Ye,  who  within  the  blameless  mind 
Your  favourite  seat  of  empire  find — 
Kind  Spirits  t  may  we  not  believe 
"That  they,  so  happy  and  so  fair 
Through  your  sweet  influence,  and  the  care 
Of  pitying  Heaven,  at  least  were  free 
From  touch  of  dradlv  injury  ? 
Destined,  whate'er  their  earthly  doom. 
For  mercy  and  immortal  bloom  1 

1817. 


XX. 

GIPSIES. 

Yrt  are  they  here  the  same  unbroken  knot 
Of  human  Beings,  in  the  self-same  spot ! 
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Men,  women,  children,  yea  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  spectacle  the  same  ! 
Only  their  fire  seems  bolder,  yielding  light. 
Now  deep  and  red,  the  colouring  of  night , 
That  on  their  Gipsy-faces  falls. 
Their  bed  of  straw  and  blanket-walls. 
— Twelve  hours,   twelve  bounteous  hours  are 

gone,  while  I 
Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky. 
Much  witnessing  of  chance  and  cheer, 
Yet  as  I  left  I  find  them  here  ! 
The  weary  Sun  betook  himself  to  rest ; — 
Then  issued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  west. 
Outshining  like  a  visible  God 
The  glorious  i>ath  in  which  he  trod. 
And  now,  ascending,  after  one  dark  hour 
And  one  night's  diminution  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon  !  this  way 
She  looks  as  ifat  them — but  they 
Regard  not  her : — oh  better  wrong  and  strife 
(By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life  ; 
Life  which  the  very  stars  reprove 
As  on  their  silent  tasks  they  move ! 
Yet,  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  earth  t 
In  scorn  I  speak  not ; — they  are  what  their  birth 
And  breeding  suffer  them  to  be  ; 
Wild  outcasts  of  society  ! 
1807. 
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RUTH. 

When  Ruth  was  left  half-desolate, 
Her  Father  took  another  Mate ; 
And  Ruth,  not  seven  years  old, 
A  slighted  child,  at  her  own  wiJI 
Went  wandering  over  dale  and  hill. 
In  thoughtless  freedom,  bold. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw. 
And  music  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
Like  sounds  of  winds  and  floods  ; 
Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  green. 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  infant  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  father's  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  live  ;  her  thoughts  her  own: 

Herself  her  own  delight ; 

Pleased  with  herself,  nor  sad,  nor  gay ; 

And,  passing  thus  the  live-long  day. 

She  grew  to  woman's  height. 

There  came  a  Youth  from  Georgia's  shore — 

A  military  casque  he  wore, 

With  splendid  leathers  drest : 

He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokecs ; 

The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze. 

And  made  a  gallant  crest 

From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him  sprung : 
But  no  !  he  spake  the  English  tongue, 
And  bore  a  soldier's  name  ; 
And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy, 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 

Wth  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek 
In  finest  tones  the  Youth  could  speak : 
— While  he  was  yet  a  boy. 
The  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  run. 
Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 


He  was  a  lovely  Youth  I  I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he ; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play. 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  tne  tropic  sea. 

Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought. 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear ; 
Such  tales  as  told  to  any  maid 
By  such  a  Youth,  in  the  green  shade. 
Were  perilous  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girls — a  happy  rout  I 

Who  quit  their  fold  witn  dance  and  shout. 

Their  pleasant  Indian  town. 

To  gather  strawberries  all  day  long  ; 

Returning  with  a  choral  song 

When  daylight  is  gone  down. 

He  spake  of  plants  that  hourly  change 
Their  blossoms,  through  a  boxmdless  range 
Of  intermingling  hues ; 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers 
They  stand  t£e  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  mom  to  evening  dews. 

He  told  of  the  ma^olia,  spread 
High  as  a  cloud,  high  over  head  t 
The  cypress  and  her  spire  ; 
—  Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  firo. 

The  Youth  of  green  savannahs  spake, 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  laJce, 
With  all  Its  fairy  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  si>ots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds. 

**  How  pleasant,"  then  he  said,  "it  were 

A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there. 

In  sunshine  or  in  shade 

To  wander  with  an  easy  mind ; 

And  build  a  household  fire,  and  find 

A  home  in  every  glade  I 

What  days  and  what  bneht  years !  Ah  me ! 

Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee 

So  passed  in  auiet  bliss. 

And  all  the  while,"  said  he,  "  to  know 

That  we  were  in  a  world  of  woe. 

On  such  an  earth  as  this  1" 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwove 
Fond  thoughts  about  a  father's  love  : 
"  For  there,"  said  he,  "are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  tics. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Are  dearer  than  the  sun. 

Sweet  Ruth  !  and  could  you  go  with  me 
My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be, 
Our  shed  at  night  to  rear  ; 
Or  run,  my  own  adopted  bride, 
A  sylvan  huntress  at  my  side, 
nd  drive  the  flying  deer  1 

Beloved  Ruth  !"— no  more  he  said. 
The  wakeful  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear : 

She  thought  a^n— and  did  agree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea. 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 
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"  And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  right. 
We  in  the  church  our  faith  will  plight, 
A  husband  and  a  wife." 
Even  so  they  did  ;  and  I  may  5iay 
That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  hfc. 

Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  sink. 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think 
That  on  those  lonesome  floods. 
And  green  savannahs,  she  should  share 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  you  have  before  been  told, 
This  Stnpling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold. 
And,  with  his  dancing  crest, 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about,  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  West. 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high, 

The  tumult  of  a  tro[)ic  sky, 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food 

For  him,  a  Youth  to  whom  was  given 

So  much  of  earth— so  much  of  heaven. 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 

Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 

A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 

To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 

The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thought, 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought. 
Fair  trees  and  gorgeous  flowers  ; 
The  brceaes  their  own  lant^uor  lent : 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  favoured  bowers. 

Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 
That  sometimes  tncrc  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions,linkcd  to  forms  so  f  lir 
And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment. 

But  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw, 
With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  was  known  : 
Deliberately,  and  undeceived, 
Those  wild  men's  vices  he  received, 
And  gave  them  back  his  own. 

His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires : 
A  Man  who  without  self-control 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admires. 

And  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delight 
Had  wooed  the  Maiden,  day  and  night 
Had  loved  her,  night  and  morn : 
What  could  he  less  than  love  a  Maid 
Whose  heart  with  so  much  nature  played? 
So  kind  and  so  forlorn  ! 

Sometimes,  most  earnestly,  he  said, 
"O  Ruth  !  I  have  been  worse  than  dead  ; 
False  thoughts,  thoughts  bold  and  vain. 
Encompassed  me  on  every  side 
When  I,  in  confidence  and  pride, 
Had  crossed  the  Atlantic  main. 


Before  me  shone  a  glorious  world — 
Fresh  as  a  banner  bright,  unfurled 
To  music  suddenly : 
I  looked  upon  those  hills  and  plains, 
And  .seemed  .xs  if  let  loose  from  chains. 
To  live  at  liberty. 

No  more  of  this  ;  for  now,  by  thee. 
Dear  Ruth  !  more  happily  set  free 
With  nobler  real  I  bum  ; 
My  soul  from  darkness  is  released. 
Like  the  whole  sky  when  to  the  cast 
The  morning  doth  return." 

Full  soon  that  better  mind  was  gone  : 
No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  one, — 
They  stirred  him  now  no  more  ; 
New  objects  did  new  pleasure  give. 
And  once  again  he  wished  to  live 
As  lawless  as  before. 

Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fared. 
They  for  the  voyage  were  prepared. 
And  went  to  the  sea-shore  : 
But,  when  they  thither  came,  the  Youth 
Deserted  his  poor  Bride,  and  Ruth 
Could  never  nnd  him  more. 

God  help  thee,  Ruth  !— Such  pains  she  had. 

That  she  in  half  a  year  was  mad. 

And  in  a  prison  housed  ; 

And  there,  with  many  a  doleful  song 

Made  of  wild  words,  her  cup  of  wrong 

She  fearfully  caroused. 

Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew. 
Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew, 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  May  ; 
— They  all  were  with  her  in  her  cell ; 
And  a  clear  brook  with  cheerful  knell 
Did  o'er  the  pebbles  play. 

When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  Iain, 
There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain  ; 
She  from  her  prison  fled  : 
But  of  the  Vagrant  none  took  thought ; 
And  where  it  liked  her  best  she  sought 
Her  shelter  and  her  bread. 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again  : 
'Ihe  master-current  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free  ; 
And,  coming  to  the  Banks  of  Tone, 
'I'here  did  she  rest  ;  and  dwell  alone 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 

That  sluiped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools. 

And  airs  that  gently  stir 

The  vernal  leaves— she  loved  them  still ; 

Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill 

Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  Bam  her  winter  bed  supplies  : 

But,  till  the  warmth  of  summer  skies 

And  summer  days  is  gone, 

(And  all  do  in  this  tale  agree) 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

And  other  home  hath  none. 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray  ' 

And  Ruth  will,  long  before  her  day. 

Be  broken  down  and  old  : 

Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have  !  but  less 

Of  mind  than  body's  wretchedness, 

From  damp,  and  rain,  and  cold. 
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f  If  she  is  prest  by  want  of  food. 
She  from  her  dwclluig  in  the  wdbd 
Repairs  to  a  roadside ; 
And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  place 
Where  up  and  down  with  easy  pace 
The  horsemen-travellers  ride. 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute. 
Or  thrown  away  ;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers : 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk, 
At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 
The  Quantock  woodman  hears. 

I,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hills 
Setting  her  little  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild — 
Such  small  machinery  as  she  turned 
Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mourned, 
A  young  and  happy  Child  ! 

Farewell !  and  when  thy  days  are  told. 
Ill-fated  Ruth,  in  hallowed  mould 
Thy  corpse  shall  buried  be, 
For  thee  a  funeral  bell  shall  ring. 
And  all  the  coneregation  sing 
A  Christian  psalm  for  thee. 

X799.  

XXII. 

RESOLUTION  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

I. 
There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night ; 
The  rain  came  heavHy  and  fell  in  floods  : 
But  now  the  sun  is  rising  calm  and  bright : 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods ; 
Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock -dove  broods; 
The  Jay  makes  answer  as  the  Magpie  chatters: 
And  all  the  air  is  filled  with  pleasant  noise  of 
waters. 

II. 
All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doors ; 
The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth  ; 
llie  grass  is  bright  with  rain-drops: — on  the 

moors 
The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth  ; 
And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy  earth 
Raises  a  mist ;  that,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
Runs  with  her  all  the  way,  wherever  she  doth 
run. 

III. 
I  was  a  Traveller  then  upon  the  moor, 
I  saw  the  hare  that  raced  about  with  joy  j 
I  heard  the  woods  and  distant  waters  roar ; 
Or  heard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boy : 
The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  employ : 
My  old  remembrances  went  from  me  wholly ; 
And  all  the  ways  of  men,  so  vain  and  melan- 
choly. 

IV. 

But,  as  it  sometimes  chanceth,  from  the  might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  ^o. 
As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low  ; 
To  me  that  morning  did  it  happen  so  : 
And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came  ; 
Dim  sadness— and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew  not, 
nor  could  name. 

V. 

I  heard  the  sky-lark  warbling  in  the  sky  ; 
And  I  bethought  me  of  the  [^yful  hare : 


Even  such  a  happy  Child  of  earth  am  I ; 
Even  as  these  blissful  creatures  do  I  fare  ; 
Far  from  the  world  I  walk,  and  from  all  care  ; 
But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me  — 
Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  and  poverty. 

yr. 
My  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleasant  thought. 
As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood  ; 
As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  unsought 
To  genial  faith,  still  rich  in  genial  good  ; 
But  how  can  He  expect  that  others  should 
Build  for  him,  sow  lor  him,  and  at  his  call 
Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  heed  at 
aUt 

VII. 

I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  Boy, 
The  sleepless  Soul  that  perished  in  his  pride ; 
Of  Him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 
Following  his  plough,  alons  the  mountain-side : 
By  our  own  spirits  arc  we  deified  : 
We  Poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness  : 
But  thereof  come  in  the  end  despondency  and 
madness. 

Vlll. 

Now,  whether  it  were  by  peculiar  grace, 
A  leading  from  above,  a  something  given. 
Yet  It  befel   that,  in  this  lonely  place. 
When  I  with  these   untoward  thoughts  had 

striven. 
Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven 
I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares : 
The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore  grey 

hairs. 

ix.^ 
As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence ; 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy. 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and 

whence : 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense : 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sim  itself; 

x. 

Such  seemed  this  Man,  not  all  alive  nor  dead. 
Nor  all  asleep— in  his  extreme  old  age : 
His  body  was  bent  double,  feet  and  head 
Coming  together  in  life's  pilgrimage  ; 
As  if  some  dire  constraint  of  pain,  or  rage 
Of  sickness  felt  by  him  in  times  long  past, 
A  more  than  human  weight  upon  his  frame  had 
cast. 

XI. 

Himself  he  propped,  limbs,  body,  and  pale  iace. 
Upon  a  long  grey  staff  of  shaven  wood  : 
And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  jgentle  pace, 
Upon  the  margin  of  that  moorish  flood 
Mx)tionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  Man  stood. 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they 

call: 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  all. 

XII. 
At  length,  himself  unsettling,  he  the  pond 
Stirred  with  his  staff,  and  fixedly  did  look 
Upon  the  muddy  water,  which  he  conned. 
As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book  : 
And  now  a  stranger's  privilege  I  took  : 
And,  drawing  to  his  side,  to  nim  did  say, 
"This  morning  gives  us  promise  of  a  glorious 
day.* 
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a  did  Ihc  old  Man  nuke 
IKCch  which  foclKIie  tlDwIy  Jrei 
further  ii-urdi  I  ihui  llBitikl, 

:  Hbla  qt\a  of  his  ycL-vivid  eye 
di  csmc  fnbly,  frem  a  fcEble  chest, 
nelhing  r.fa  lofty  uliEtancc  dr«t— 


Reliciaur.  men,  who  gice  lo  GhI  and  man  IhcL 
duel. 

He  told,  that  to  Ihcse  nur^  he  hid  came 
To  gaihc.  I«che5,  being  old  and  poor : 
Employment  hanrdtm^  nnd  weansonie  1 

Housine,  «ith  Cod's  gacA  help,  by  choice  o 
Aad  in  Ihis  way  he  E°<<1'd  an  hencU  m^len 

The  old  Man  tliU  llood  tlikinc  hy  my  »dc  \ 
Bol  BOW  hil  voice  ID  me  »3(  lie  a  itrcara 


ndlhf 


:  whole  hody  of  Ihe  Man  did  Hem 
e  whom  I  hj(J  met  with  in  n  dram  ; 
a  man  fiDin  some  far  legion  KnI, 
me  human  strengthj  by  apt  admonbh- 


He  with  a  Kmde  did  then  his  urordi  repeat  -, 
And  uid,  that,  fpthenna  leeches,  far  and  wide 

The  watertof  the  pooli  when  Ihcy  slude, 
"  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  nn  evexr  side  i 
Put  Ihey  have  dwindled  lore  by  ■iavi  decay  ; 
Vet  stiU  I  jKiKven,  ami  find  them  wheie  I 


;  a  Thorn— it  loolcs  so  old. 


Lilie  rodl  or  IlOne,  it  is  o'ergrown 

With  lichens  to  the  vety  top. 

And  hona  with  heavy  lufia  of  mo«^ 

Up  ftDDi  the  earth  IhcM  Diouei  cieep. 


Not  five  yards  Arom  lb 


:ompass  snul 


ly  Iwul  of  lady  fair 

ups.  (he  darlint-s  ij  ihc  eye, 


Eh  o'ergrown  with  moss. 
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vr. 
Now  would  you  see  this  aged  Thorn, 
This  pond,  and  beauteous  hiil  of  moss, 
You  must  take  care  and  choose  your  time 
The  mountain  when  to  cross. 
For  oft  there  sits  between  the  heap 
So  like  an  infant's  grave  in  size^ 
And  that  same  pond  of  which  I  spoke, 
A  Woman  in  a  scarlet  cloak. 
And  to  herself  she  cries, 
*  Oh  misery  I  oh  misery ! 
Oh  woe  is  me  1  oh  misery  !* 

VII. 

At  an  times  of  the  day  and  night 
This  wretched  Woman  thither  goes ; 
And  she  is  known  to  every  star, 
And  every  wind  that  blows : 
And  there,  beside  the  Thorn,  she  sits 
When  the  blue  daylight's  in  the  skies. 
And  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  hill, 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still. 
And  to  herself  she  cries, 
*Oh  misery  I  oh  misery ! 
Oh  woe  is  me  I  oh  misery  1 ' " 

VIII. 

**  Now  wherefore,  thus,  by  day  and  night, 
In  rain,  in  tempest,  and  in  snow. 
Thus  to  the  dreary  mountain-top 
Does  this  poor  Woman  go  ? 
And  why  sits  she  beside  the  Thorn 
When  the  blue  daylight's  in  the  skv. 
Or  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  hill. 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still. 
And  wherefore  does  she  cry? — 

0  wherefore?  wherefore?  tell  me  why 
Does  she  repeat  that  doleful  cry  ?" 

IX. 

"  I  cannot  tell :  I  wish  I  could  ; 
For  the  true  reason  no  one  knows : 
But  would  you  gladly  view  the  spot. 
The  spot  to  which  she  goes  * 
The  hillock  like  an  infant's  grave. 
The  pond— and  Thorn,  so  old  and  grey  ; 
Pass  by  her  door— 'tis  seldom  shut — 
And,  if  you  see  her  in  her  hut — 
Then  to  the  spot  away ! 

1  never  heard  of  such  as  dare 
Approach  the  spot  when  she  is  there." 

X 

"  But  wherefore  to  the  mountain-top 

Can  this  unhai>p)r  Woman  go. 

Whatever  star  is  in  the  skies. 

Whatever  wind  may  blow?" 

''Full  twenty  years  are  past  and  gone 

Since  she  (her  name  is  Martha  Ray) 

Gave  with  a  maiden's  true  good-will 

Her  company  to  Stephen  HiU  ; 

And  she  was  blithe  and  gay. 

While  friends  and  kindred  all  approved 

Of  him  whom  tenderly  she  1ov«m1. 

XI. 

And  they  had  fixed  the  wedding  day, 
The  morning  that  must  wed  them  both ; 
But  Stephen  to  another  Maid 
Had  sworn  another  oath  ; 
And.  with  this  other  Maid,  to  church 
Unthinking  Stephen  went — 
Poor  Martna !  on  that  woeful  day 
A  pang  of  pitiksi  dismay 


Into  her  soul  was  sent : 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  her  breast, 

Which  might  not  bum  itself  to  rest. 

XII. 

They  say,  full  six  months  after  this. 

While  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  green. 

She  to  the  mountain-top  would  go. 

And  there  was  often  seen. 

What  could  she  seek  ? — or  wish  to  hide  ? 

Her  state  to  any  eye  was  plain  ; 

She  was  with  cnild,  and  she  was  mad  : 

Yet  often  was  she  sober  sad 

From  her  exceeding  pain  : 

O  guilty  Father— would  that  death 

Had  saved  him  from  that  breach  of  faith  I 

XIII. 

Sad  case  for  «uch  a  brain  to  hold 

Communion  with  a  stirring  child  I 

Sad  case,  as  you  may  thiiHc,  for  one 

Who  had  a  brain  so  wild  I 

Last  Chnstmas-eve  we  talked  of  this. 

And  grey -haired  Wilfied  of  the  glen 

Held  that  the  unborn  infant  wrought 

About  its  mother's  heart,  and  brought 

Her  senses  back  aeain : 

And,  when  at  last  her  time  drew  near. 

Her  looks  were  calm,  het  senses  clear. 

XIV. 

More  know  T  not,  I  wish  I  did, 

And  it  should  all  be  told  to  you : 

For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 

No  mortal  ever  knew  ; 

Nay— if  a  child  to  her  was  bom 

No  earthly  tongue  could  ever  tell : 

And  if  'twas  bom  ahve  or  dead. 

Far  less  could  this  vrith  proof  be  said  : 

But  some  remember  well 

That  Martha  Ray  about  this  time 

Would  up  the  mountain  often  climb. 

XV. 

And  all  that  winter,  when  at  night 

The  Mrind  blew  from  the  mountain-peak, 

'Twas  worth  your  while,  though  in  the  dark, 

The  churchyard  path  to  seek : 

For  many  a  time  and  oft  were  heard 

Cries  coming  from  the  mountain  head : 

Some  plainly  living  voices  were  r 

And  others,  I've  heard  many  swear. 

Were  voices  of  the  dead : 

T  cannot  think,  whate'er  they  .say. 

They  had  to  do  with  Martha  Ray. 

XVI. 

But  that  she  goes  to  this  old  Thorn, 
The  Thorn  which  I  described  to  you, 
And  there  sits  in  a  .scarlet  cloak, 
I  will  be  sworn  is  true. 
For  one  day  with  my  telescope. 
To  view  the  ocean  wide  and  oright. 
When  to  this  country  first  I  came. 
Ere  I  had  heard  of  Martha's  name, 
I  climbed  the  mountain's  height : — 
A  storm  came  on,  and  I  could  sec 
No  object  higher  than  my  knee. 

XVII. 

'Twas  mist  and  rain,  and  storm  and  rain : 
No  screen,  no  fence  could  I  discover ; 
And  then  the  wind  I  in  sooth,  it  was 
A  wind  full  ten  times  over. 
I  looked  around,  I  thought  I  saw 
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A  iutting  crag, — and  ofT  1  ran, 

Head- foremost,  through  the  driving  rain, 

The  shelter  of  the  craj;  to  gain  ; 

And,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Instead  of  jutting  crag,  I  found 

A  Woman  seated  on  the  ground. 

XVIII. 

I  did  not  speak— I  saw  her  face  ; 
Her  face  !— it  was  enough  for  me  ; 
I  turned  about  and  heard  her  cry, 

*  Oh  misery  !  oh  misery  ! ' 

And  there  she  sits,  until  the  moon 

Through  half  the  clear  blue  sky  will  go  : 

And,  when  the  little  bree/cs  make 

The  waters  of  the  pond  to  shake. 

As  all  the  country  know, 

She  shudders,  and  you  hear  her  cry, 

*  Oh  misery  1  oh  misery  1  * " 

XIX. 

"  But  what's  the  Thorn  ?  and  what  the  pond  f 

And  what  the  hill  of  moss  to  her? 

And  what  the  creeping  breeze  that  comes 

The  httle  pond  to  stir  ? " 

**  I  cannot  tell ;  but  some  will  say 

She  hanged  her  baby  on  the  tree  ; 

Some  say  she  drowned  it  in  the  pond. 

Which  is  a  little  step  beyond  : 

But  all  and  each  agree, 

The  little  Babe  was  buried  there, 

Beneath  that  hill  of  moss  so  lair. 

XX. 

I've  heard,  the  moss  is  spotted  red 
With  drops  of  that  poor  infant's  blood  ; 
But  kill  a  new-bom  infant  thus, 
I  do  not  think  she  could  t 
Some  say,  if  to  the  pond  you  go. 
And  fix  on  it  a  steady  view. 
The  shadow  of  a  babe  you  trace, 
A  baby  and  a  baby's  face, 
And  that  it  looks  at  you  : 
Whene'er  you  look  on  it,  'tis  plain 
The  baby  looks  at  you  again. 

XXI. 

And  some  had  sworn  an  oath  that  she 
Should  be  to  public  justice  brought ; 
And  for  the  little  infant's  bones 
With  spades  they  would  have  sought. 
But  instantly  the  hill  of  moss 
Before  their  eyes  began  to  stir  ! 
And,  for  full  fifty  yards  around. 
The  gra.ss — it  shook  upon  the  ground  ! 
Yet  all  do  still  aver 
The  little  Babe  lies  buried  there, 
Beneath  that  hill  of  moss  so  fair. 

XXII. 

I  cannot  tell  how  this  may  be. 

But  plain  it  is  the  Thorn  w  bound 

With  heavy  tufls  of  moss  that  strive 

To  drag  it  to  the  ground  ; 

And  this  I  know,  full  many  a  time. 

When  she  was  on  the  mounLain  high, 

By  day,  and  in  the  silent  night, 

When  all  the  stars  shone  clear  and  bright. 

That  I  have  heard  her  cry, 

*  Oh  misery !  oh  misery ! 
Oh  woe  ia  mc  !  oh  misery  1 ' " 
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XXIV. 

IIART-LEAP  WELL. 

Hart-Leap  Well  is  a  small  spring  of  water, 
about  five  miles  from  Richmond  in  York- 
shire, and  near  the  side  of  the  road  that  leads 
from  Richmond  to  Askrigg.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  a  remarkable  Chase,  the  memory 
of  which  is  preserved  by  the  monuments 
spoken  of  in  the  second  Part  of  the  following 
Poem,  which  monuments  do  now  exist  as  1 
have  there  described  them. 

The  Knight  had  ridden  down  from  Wenslcy 

Moor 
With  the  slow  motion  of  a  summer's  cloud. 
And  now,  as  he  approached  a  vassal's  door, 
"  Bring  forth  another  horse !"  he  cried  aloud. 

*'  Another    horse  !  "—That    shout    the    vassal 

heard 
And  saddled  his  best  Steed,  a  comely  grey  ; 
Sir  Walter  mounted  him  :  he  was  the  third 
Which  he  had  mounted  on  that  glorious  day. 

Joy  sparkled  in  the  prancing  courser's  eyes  ; 
The  horse  and  horseman  are  a  happy  pair  ; 
But,  though  Sir  Waller  like  a  falcon  flies. 
There  is  a  doleful  silence  in  the  air. 

A  rout  this  morning  left  Sir  Walters  Hall, 
That  as  they  galloped  made  the  echoes  roar  ; 
Tut  horse  and  man  arc  vanished,  one  and  all : 
Such  race,  I  think,  was  never  seen  before. 

Sir  Walter,  restless  as  a  veering  wind. 
Calls  to  the  few  tired  dogs  that  yet  remain  : 
lUanch,  Swift,  and  Music,  noblest  of  their  kind. 
Follow,  and  up  the  weary  mountain  strain. 

I'he   Knight   hallooed,   he  cheered  and  chid 

them  on 
With  suppliant  gestures  and  upbraidings  stem ; 
l)Ut  breath  and  eyesight  fail  ;  and,  one  by  one. 
The  dogs  are  stretched  among  the  mountain 

fern. 

^Vhere  is  the  throng,  the  tumult  of  the  race? 
The  bugles  that  so  joyfully  were  blown? 
— This  chase  it  look*;  not  like  an  earthly  chase  ; 
Sir  Walter  and  the  Hart  are  left  alone. 

The  poor  Hart  toils  along  the  mountain-.side  ; 
I  will  not  stop  to  tell  how  far  he  fled. 
Nor  will  I  mention  by  what  death  he  died  : 
But  now  the  Knight  beholds  him  lying  dead. 

Dismounting,  then,  he  le.aned  against  a  thorn  ; 
He  had  no  follower,  dog,  nor  man,  nor  boy  : 
He  neither  cracked  his  whip,  nor  blew  hi.s  horn, 
But  gazed  upon  the  spoil  with  silent  joy. 

Close  to  the  thorn  on  which  Sir  Walter  leaned. 
Stood  his  dumb  partner  in  this  glorious  feat : 
Weak  as  a  lamb  the  hour  that  it  is  yeaned  ; 
And  white  with  foam  as  if  with  cleaving  sleet. 

Upon  his  side  the  Hart  was  lying  stretched  : 
His  nostril  touched  a  spring  beneath  a  hill. 
And  with  the  last  deep  groan  his  breath  had 

fetched 
The  waters  of  the  spring  were  trembling  still. 

And  now,  too  happy  for  repose  or  rest, 

(Never  had  living  man  sucn  joyful  lot  I) 

Sir  Walter  walked  all  round,  north,  south,  and 

west, 
And  gazed  and  gazed  upon  that  darling  spot. 
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And  climbing  up  the  hill — (it  was  at  least 
Four  roods  of  sheer  ascent)  Sir  Walter  found 
'Iliree  several  hoof-marks  which  the   hunted 

Beast 
Had  left  imprinted  on  the  grassy  ground. 

Sir  Walter  wiped  his  face,  and  cried,  "Till 

now 
Such  sieht  was  never  seen  by  human  eyes : 
Three  leaps  have  borne  him  from  this  lofty 

brow, 
Down  to  the  very  fountain  where  he  lies. 

I'll  build  a  pleasure-house  upon  this  spot. 
And  a  small  arbour,  made  for  rural  joy  : 
'Twill  be  the  traveller's  shed,  the  pilgrim's  cot, 
A  place  of  love  for  damsels  that  are  coy. 

A  cunning  ardst  will  I  have  to  frame 
A  basin  for  that  fountain  in  the  dell  1 
And  they  who  do  make  mention  of  the  same. 
From  this  day  forth,  shall  call  it  Hart-Leap 
Well. 

And,  gallant  Stag  I  to  make  thy  praises  known. 
Another  monument  shall  here  be  raised  ; 
Three  several  pillars,  each  a  rough-hewn  stone. 
And  planted  where  thy  hoofs  the  turf  have 
grazed. 

And,  in  the  summer-time  when  days  are  long, 
I  will  come  hither  with  my  Paramour  ; 
And  with  the  dancers  and  the  minstrel's  song 
We  will  make  merry  in  that  pleasant  bower. 

nil  the  foundations  of  the  mountains  fail 
My  mansion  with  its  arbour  shall  endure  ; — 
The  ioy  of  them  who  till  the  fields  of  Swale, 
And  them  who  dwell  among  the  woods  of  Ure  I " 

Then  home  he  went,  and  left  the  Hart,  stone- 
dead. 

With  breathless  nostrils  stretched  above  the 
spring. 

— Soon  did  the  Knight  perform  what  he  had 
said ;     ^ 

And  far  and  wide  the  fame  thereof  did  ring. 

Ere  thrice  the  Moon  into  her  port  had  steered. 
A  cup  of  stone  received  the  living  well : 
Three  |>illars  of  rude  stone  Sir  VValter  reared. 
And  built  a  house  of  pleasure  in  the  dell. 

And  near  the  fountain,  flowers  of  stature  tall 
With   trailing   plants    and    trees  were    inter- 
twined,— 
Which  soon  composed  a  little  sylvan  hall, 
A  leafy  shelter  from  the  sun  and  wind. 

And  thither,  when  the  summer  days  were  long 
Sir  Walter  led  his  wondering  Paramour ; 
And  with  the  dancers  and  the  minstrel's  song 
Made  merriment  within  that  pleasant  bower. 

The  Knieht,  Si^^VaUcr,  died  in  course  of  time. 
And  his  bones  lie  in  his  paternal  vale. — 
But  there  is  matter  for  a  second  rhyme. 
And  I  to  this  would  add  another  tsue. 

PART  SECOND. 

The  moving  accident  is  not  my  trade ; 
To  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no  readv  arts : 
Tis  my  delight,  alone  in  summer  shade. 
To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts. 

As  I  from  Hawes  to  Richmond  did  repair. 
It  chanced  that  I  saw  standing  in  a  dell 
Three  aspens  at  three  comers  of  a  square ; 
And  one,  not  four  yards  distant,  near  a  welL 


What  this  imported  I  could  ill  divine : 
And,  pulling  now  the  tein  my  horse  to  stop, 
1  saw  three  pillars  standing  in  a  line, — 
The  last  stone-pillar  on  a  dark  hill-top. 

The  trees  were  grey,  with  neither  arms  nor 

head  ; 
Half  wasted  the  square  mound  of  tawny  green  ; 
So  that  you  just  micht  say,  as  then  I  .said, 
"  Here  m  old  time  the  hand  of  man  hath  been." 

I  looked  upon  the  hill  both  far  and  near, 
More  doleful  place  did  never  eye  survey ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  springtime  came  not  here. 
And  Nature  here  were  willing  to  decay. 

I  stood  in  various  thoughts  and  fancies  lost. 
When  one,  who  was  in  shepherd's  garb  attired. 
Came  up  the  hollow :— him  did  I  accost. 
And  what  this  place  might  be  I  then  inquired. 

The  Shepherd  stopped,  and  that  same  story  told 
Which  in  my  former  rhyme  I  have  rehearsed. 
"  A  jolly  place,"  said  he,  "in  times  of  old  I 
But  something  ails  it  now :  the  spot  is  curst. 

You  see  these  lifeless  stumps  of  aspen  wood — 
Some  say  that  they  are  beeches,  others  elms — 
These  were  the  bower;  and  here  a  mansion 

stood, 
The  finest  palace  of  a  hundred  realms  1 

The  arbour  does  its  own  condition  tell ; 

You    see    the  stones,   the  fountain,  and    the 

stream  : 
But  as  to  the  great  Lodge '  you  might  as  well 
Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream. 

TTiere's  neither  do^  nor  heifer,  horse  nor  sheep. 
Will  wet  his  lips  within  that  cup  of  stone  ; 
And  oftentimes,  when  all  are  fast  asleep. 
This  water  doth  send  forth  a  dolorous  groan. 

Some  say  that  here  a  murder  has  been  done, 
And  blood  cries  out  for  blood :  but,  for  my  part, 
I've  i^essed,  when  I've  been  sitting  in  the  sun. 
That  It  was  all  for  that  unhappy  Hart. 

What  thoughts  must  through  the  creature's 

brain  nave  past ! 
Even  from  the  topmost  stone,  upon  the  steep. 
Are  but  three  bounds— and  look.  Sir,  at  this 

last— 
O  Master  I  it  has  been  a  cruel  leap. 

For  thirteen  hours  he  ran  a  desperate  race  ; 

And  in  my  simple  mind  we  cannot  tell 

What  cause  the  Hart  might  have  to  love  this 

place. 
And  come  and  make  his  death-bed  near  the 

well 

Here  on  the  grass  perhaps  asleep  he  sank. 
Lulled  by  the  fountain  in  the  .summer-tide  ; 
This  water  was  perhaps  the  first  he  drank 
When  he  had  wandered  from  his  mother's  side. 

In  April  here  beneath  the  flowering  thorn 
He  heard  the  birds  their  morning  carols  sing ; 
And  he.  perhaps,  for  aught  we  know,  was  bom 
Not  half  a  furlong  from  that  self-same  spring. 

Now,  ha%  is  neither  grass  nor  pleasant  shade  ; 
The  sun  on  drearier  hollow  never  shone  ; 
So  will  it  be,  as  I  have  often  said, 
nil  trees,   and  stones,  and  fountain,  all  are 
gone." 

"Grey-headed   Shepherd,   thou  hast   spoken 
well; 
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n  bctwHa  thf  cfccd  ai 


cdmiD^  or  the  milder  diy. 

ilh    by  what  the  shows,  and  whs 

V  of  the  meaneU  thing  thai  Ux\*.' 


P.  FEAST  OP  EBOUGirAM 


in  IhE  bnsithlcu  Hall  the  Minflnl  -ail 
iDoni'<  murmur  mingled  with  the  Sioe.- 
..rd.  ft  ancient  lime  I  ihu<  Ininible, 
l)  uiain  thuthatli  tieeauJeiit  Iuiie;— 


BiKh  ruHi  Ruuriih,  Ttd  HnJ  while : 
In  love  and  uklerly  dcliBht 
The  two  that  WCK  at  uiTJc  an  blendiHl, 
And  lU  old  IMuUes  now  are  ended.  - 
Jat  !  joy  lo  both  !  hut  matt  ru  her 
yiha  U  the  Duwer  nF  I  jnca>leTl 
Ilehiild  her  linw  She  imilei  lixlar 

F^  pcSng  doSTS'e  send  to  aJ l""'' 


Hill  ehi<:fiy  fmn 
Wheir.iuinsi 
A  CliffLmt  ta  hu 


;liiful  Lord, 


eredfimh. 


WehJ^e  ihemat  the  (east  of  Rroogh'nv. 
Haw  e^ad  I'cndragoii — ihoueh  the  deep 
Of\earsbeonhcri— She  shall  reap 

Ketnicid  it  llroueh,  right  glad  I  deem 
Bcude  her  little  humble  stream  ; 


And,  she  that  keepeihi 
re  happy  i 


.this 


ne  fait  Hu 

davi  distineuuhed  wj 

and  his  Lady-mothi 

I  it  wu  a  lime  roilo 
1  the  falherless  was 


'U>dpride_ 


Swordi  that  are  with  sluigbier  wild 
Hunt  Ihe  Mother  and  the  Child. 
Wha  vill  take  then  from  the  lisht  T 


Pray  in  ahoslly  agnniej. 
liHssful  Mary,  Mother  mild. 
Moid  and  Mother  undeliled. 
Save  a  Mother  and  her  Child  I 

Now  Who  is  he  that  bounds  with  jajr 
On  Carrock'i  side,  a  Shepherd-boy  T 
No  thoughts  haih  he  but  ihoughK  that  pan 
Light  a>  the  wind  alonl  ihe  giasi. 
Can  this  be  He  who  hiHier  ume 
In  secret,  like  a  smothered  flame) 
O'er  whon  such  thankful  tears  wen  shed 

C^  bteri^UinSTand  God  hath  willeil 
lliat  those  dear  words  should  be  fullilled, 
l-he  Ijdy's  words,  when  Ibned  away 
The  list  she  lo  her  tiabe  did  say: 
■  My  own,  my  owa,  thy  FeUow-gueU 

For  lowly  shepherd's  Ufe  is  be^  ! 

'ihe  Boy  must  part  from  Mosedale'n  crotG% 
And  leave  niencaihora's  nigged  coves 
And  quit  the  flowers  that  summer  brings 
To  Glenderamafcin's  lofty  sprinp  i 
Must  vanish,  and  his  cneless  dicer 


F,ir  thisyounR  [Eir 


No  lile  is  good,  no  picasutc  Ion, 
A  weak  and  towardly  untruth  I 


Loffcar 
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Our  aiHard  m 
Add  ihwikrul  th 
Thai  bKMght  hi 


Kath  be,  a  Child  of  RrenKlh  and  lule  < 
Vet  luki  not  rriendi  farumple eIk. 
Nor  Yet  fat  higher  trmpathy. 
To  hu  side  the  rillaw-deer 
Cume,  and  natcd  without  fear ; 
"Tlic  agio,  h>rd  otlud  and  (o. 
Stooped  down  to  n]'  hint  luJtf ; 
Andliolh  the  undying  liih  that  swim 
Thmu^h  BDWi^e-tam  did  nr^t  on  hitflj 
The  pair  wem  terraiiu  ofhii  eye 

And  flandne,  cloaming,  dark  or  brieht. 

Moved  to  and  fro,  for  hi,  delight 

He  knew  the  rockt  which  Angels  haunt 


The  face  of  thing  that  ii  to 

Hit  toneue  could  wfiifeper  « 
-NowaDothordaTitSomc 
Utter  hope,  ood  nobler  doo 


And  hath  buried  deep  hii  book ; 

Armour  nuliniF  in  hii  halli 

On  the  Uood  of  QiSiird  calli  ;— 

'QncU  the  Scot,'  eidaimi  the  Lann 

Bear  me  lo  the  heart  of  France. 

Ii  the  longing  of  the  Shield^ 

Tell  Ihf  name,  thou  tremhling  Field ; 


Happy  day,  and  michtr  hour. 
When  our  Shepherd  in  hi»  p^wer. 
Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  tword, 

Like  a  re-appearing  Star, 
Like  a  glory  froni  afar, 

Alas  I  the  impowioned  Diumtrel  did  not  know 
How,  by  Heaven',  grace  -hU  ClUrord-i  heart 

How  h^  long  Ibrek  in  hnmble  wallu  to  e°, 
Wai  loneaedinta  feeling,  toothed,  and  tamed. 


inely  IiUIl 
In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  Rncc, 
Revenge,  and  all  frrodouilhouKhliwefT  dead! 
Nor  did  he  change ;  hut  kept  in  luHyplnee 
The  wisdom  which  advenily  had  bred. 
Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cnllaEe-heanb : 
The  Shepherd-lord  was  honoio-ed  more  and 


*  T™ih  ' 


With  a  toa  inland 
Do  I  behold  ihui 
That  on  a  wild  k 
Thoughts  of  more 

llie  day  is  eomri 
Here,  under  Ihii  i 
These  plou  of  cc 

Which  atUii  leai 
Are  dad  in  one  gr 

Thcu  hedge-row 


Leep  and  VJ^  iJiRi, 

■ge-ground,  these  Orchard- 

I,  with  Ihdr  unripe  fniiti, 
n  hue,  and  loM  ttievsclvei 

hardly  hedge-rows,  little 

-un  wad:   these  pastoral 


The  Hetmil  sit 
Through 


ith  tranqii 
Oa  that  best 


loneljr  room-s  and  'mid  the  dti 

blood,  and  fdt  along  the  hear 
restoration  [--fcdlngQ  too 
ight  or  triS'lnfluMce"  " 


a  1  may  have  owed  another 
^clmentuklimc:  that  blesi 
:h  the  burthen  of  the  mystei 


Is  lightene' 
In  wTiich  It 
UolD,  the  I 


._ our  human  blood 

Aloiost  tuspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 

liile  with  an  eye  niado  quiet  by  the  powei 
harmony,  nni]  the  deep  power  of  jay, 
e  KC  into  the  life  of  IhuiBi. 


Ofjoylesi— ,-, 

Unprofitable,  an 


'am  belief,  yet,  ol 
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And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extinguished 

thought. 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  flunt. 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 
The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again  : 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.     And  so  1  dare  to  hope. 
Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was 

when  first 
I  came  amonj;  these  hills  ;  when  like  a  roc 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Oi  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams. 
Wherever  nature  led  :  more  like  a  man 
Flving  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.     For  nature 

then 
(The  coarser  plea«;urcs  of  my  boyish  days. 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all. — I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  :  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite  ;  a  fcchng  and  a  love, 
ITiat  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.  —  That  time  is  past. 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur  ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed  :  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe, 
Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  :  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Ofelevaled  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwclhng  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  .sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rollsk  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  I 

still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods. 
And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  thi$  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye,  and  car,— both  what  they  half  create. 
And  what  perceive  ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance. 
If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay : 
For  thou  art  with  me  here  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river  ;  thou  my  dearest  Friend, 
My  dear,  dear  Friend  ;  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart,  and  read 
My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.     Oh  !  yet  a  little  whde 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once, 
My  dear,  dear  Sister !  and  this  prayer  I  make 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege 


Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith    that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.     Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  tliy  solitary  walk  ; 
And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee  :  and,  in  after  years. 
When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure  ;  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 
lliy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  hsCrmonies  ;  oh !  then. 
If  .solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief. 
Should    be    thy   portion,  with    what    healing 

thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  reqjember  me, 
And  these  my  exhortations  1  Nor,  perchance — 
If  I  should  be  where  1  no  more  can  hear 
Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these 

gleams 
Of  past  existence — wilt  thou  then  forget 
That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 
We  stood  together  ;  and  that  I,  so  long 
A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 
Unweariea  in  that  service  :  rather  say 
With  warmer  love — oh  !  with  far  deeper  zeal 
Of  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget. 
That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 
Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  clifTs, 
And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 
More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake! 
1798. 

xxvir. 

It  is  no  Spirit  who  from  heaven  hath  flown. 

And  is  descending  on  his  embassy  ; 

Nor  Traveller  gone  from  earth  the  heavens  to 

espy  I 
'Tis  Hesperus — there  he  stands  with  glittering 

crown. 
First  admonition  that  the  sun  is  down  ! 
For  yet  it  is  broad  day-light :  clouds  pass  by  ; 
A  few  are  near  him  still— and  now  the  sky. 
He  hath  it  to  himself— 'tis  all  his  own. 
O  most  ambitious  Star  I  an  inquest  wrought 
Within  me  when  I  recognised  thy  light ; 
A  moment  I  was  startled  at  the  sight : 
And,  while  I  gazed,  there  came  to  me  a  though 
That  I  might  step  beyond  my  natural  race 
As  thou  seem'st  now  to  do ;  might  one  day  trace 
Some  ground  not  mine ;  and,  strong  her  strength 

above, 
My  Soul,  an  Apparition  in  the  place. 
Tread  there  with  steps  that  no  one  shall  reprove! 
1803. 


XXVIII. 

FRENCH   REVOLUTION, 

AS  IT  APPEARED  TO  ENTHUSIASTS  AT   ITS 
COMMENCEME.NT. 

REPRINTED  FROM  "tHE  FRIEND." 

Oh  !  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy ! 

For  mighty  were  the  auxilbrs  which  then  stood 
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Upon  our  side,  we  who  were  strong  in  love  I 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven ! — Oh  1  times 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance  I 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her 

rights. 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  Enchantress —to  assist  the  work 
Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her  name ! 
Not  favoured  spots  alone^  but  the  whole  earth. 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise,  that  which  sets 
(As  at  some  moment  might  not  be  unfelt 
Among  the  bowers  of  paradise  itself) 
The  budding  rxwe  above  the  rose  full  blown. 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  imthought  of?    The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  hvcly  natures  rapt  away  ! 
They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon  dreams. 
The  playfellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtilty,  and  strength 
Their  ministers, — who  in  lordly  wise  had  stirred 
Among  the  ^ndest  objects  of  the  sense. 
And  dealt  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 
As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 
To  wield  it : — they,  too,  who,  of  gentle  mood. 
Had  watched  all  gentle  motions,  and  to  these 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers  more 

mild. 
And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves  ;— 
Now  was  it  that  both  found,  the  meek  and  lofty 
Did  both  find,  helpers  to  their  heart's  desire. 
And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  the^  could  wish  ; 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill, 
Not  in  Utopia,  subterranean  fields. 
Or  some  secreted  island.  Heaven  knows  where  I 
But  in  the  very  world  which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us, — the  place  where  in  the  end 
We  find  our  happmess,  or  not  at  all  I 
x8os, 

XXIX. 

Ybs,  it  was  the  mountain  Echo, 
Solitar^r,  clear,  profound, 
Answering  to  the  shouting  Cuckoo, 
Giving  to  ner  sound  for  sound  ! 

Unsolicited  reply 
To  a  babbling  wanderer  sent : 
Like  her  ordinary  cry. 
Like— but  oh,  how  diflferent  1 

Hears  not  also  mortal  Life? 
Hear  not  we.  unthinking  Creatures  I 
Slaves  of  folly,  love,  or  strife — 
Voices  of  two  different  natures  ? 

Have  not  «v  too?— yes.  we  have 
Answers,  and  we  know  not  whence  ; 
Echoes  from  beyond  the  grave. 
Recognised  intelligence  I 
Such  rebounds  our  inward  ear 
Catches  sometimes  from  afar— 
Listen,  ponder,  hold  them  dear  ; 
For  of  God,— of  God  they  are. 
i8o6. 

XXX. 

TO  A  SKY-LARK. 
Ethereal  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky ! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earUi  where  cares  abound? 


Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground? 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  duivering  wings  composed,  that  music 
still  1 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood ; 
A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine  : 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine : 
Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam : 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 
Home  I 
r825. 


XXXI. 

LAODAMIA. 

"  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mom 
Vows  have  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  inspired* 
And  from  the  infernal  Gods,  'mid  shades  forlorn 
Of  night,  my  slaughtered  Lord  have  I  required : 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore  ; — 
Restore  him  to  my  sight— great  Jove,  restore  I" 

So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  love  endowed 
With  faith,  the  Suppliant  heavenward  hfls  her 

hands ; 
While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud. 
Her  countenance  brightens— and  her  eye  ex- 
pands : 
Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature 

grows ; 
And  she  expects  the  issue  in  repose. 

O  terror !  what  hath  she  perceived  ?— O  joy  ! 
What   doth    she  look   on?— whom   doth  she 

behold? 
Her  Hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy? 
His  vital  presence?  his  corporeal  mould ? 
It  is — if  sense  deceive  her  not— 'tis  He  I 
And  a  God  leads  him,  winged  Mercury  I 

Mild  Hermes  spake— and  touched  her  with  lus 

wand 
That  calms  all  fear  :  "  Such  grace  hath  crowned 

thy  prayer, 
Laodamfa  I  thiat  at  Jove's  command 
Thy  Husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  air : 
He  comes  to  tarry  with  thee  three  hours*  sjpace ; 
Accept  the  gift,  behold  him  face  to  face  ! 

Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  Queen  her  Lord 

to  clasp :  * 

Again  that  consummation  she  eAayed  : 
But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 
As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made.^ 
The  Phantom  parLs—  but  parts  to  re-uniie. 
And  re-assume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

"  Protesildus,  lo  !  thy  jn»'de  is  gone  ! 
Confirm,  I  prav,  the  vision  with  thv  voice  *. 
This  is  our  palace, — yonder  is  thy  throne  : 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will  re- 
joice. 
Not  to  appal  me  have  the  eods  bestowed 
This  precious  boon  :  and  blest  a  sad  abode." 

"  Great  Jove,  Laodamla  I  doth  not  leave 
His  gifts  imperfect : — Spectre  though  I  be, 
r  am  not  sent  to  scire  thee  or  deceive  ; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 
And  something  also  did  my  worth  obt.iin  ; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 
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Thou  knowest,  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 

That  the  first  Greek  wxxo  touched  the  Trojan 
strand 

Should  die  -  but  me  the  threat  could  not  with- 
hold : 

A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand  ; 

And  forth  1  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain  ; 

A  self-devoted  chief— by  Hector  blain," 

''Supreme  of  Heroes  — bravest,  noblest,  best! 
Thy  matchless  courage  1  bewail  no  more, 
Which  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were  de- 

prest 
By  doubt,  propelled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore  ; 
Tnou  found  st — and  1  forgive  thee— here  thou 

art— 
A  nobler  counsellot  than  my  poor  heart. 

But  thou,  though  capable  of  sternest  deed, 
Wert  kind  as  tesolute,  and  good  as  brave  : 
And  he,  whose  power  restores  thee,  hath  de- 
creed 
Though  should'st  elude  the  malice  of  the  grave : 
Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thcssalian  air. 

No  Spectre  greets  me — no  vain  Shadow  this  ; 
Come,  blooming  Hero,  place  thee  by  my  side  ' 
Give,  on  this  well  known  couch,  one  nuptial 

kiss 
To  me,  this  day,  a  second  time  thy  bride  !  *' 
Jove  frowned  m  heaven  :  th^  conscious  Parcae 

threw 
Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

**  This  visage  tells  thee  that  my  doom  is  past : 
Nor  should  the  change  be  mourned,  even  if  the 

joys 
Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fast 
And  surely  as  they  vanish.     Earth  destroys 
Those  raptures  duly — Erebus  disdains : 
Calm  pleasures  there  abide — majestic  pains. 

Be  taught,  O  faithful  Consort,  to  control 
Rebellious  passion  :  for  the  Gods  approve 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the  soul ; 
A  fervent,  not  ungovernable,  love. 
Thy  transports  moderate  :  and  meekly  mourn 
When  I  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sojourn — " 

*' Ah,  wherefore? — Did  not  Hercules  by  force 
Wrest  from  the  guardian  Monster  of  the  tomb 
Alcestis,  a  reanimated  corse. 
Given  back  to  dwell  on  earth  in  vernal  bloom? 
Medea  s  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  years. 
And  i^son  stood  a  youth  'mid  youthful  peers. 

The  Gods  to  us  are  merciful— and  they 
Yet  further  may  relent :  for  mightier  far 
Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 
Of  magic  potent  over  sun  and  star, 
Is  love,  though  oft  to  agony  distrest. 
And  though  his  favourite  scat  be  feeble  woman's 
breast. 

But  if  thou  goest.  I  follow—"  "Peace!"  he 

.said, — 
She  looked  upon   him  and  was  calmed  and 

cheered  : 
The  ghastly  colour  from  his  lips  had  fled  : 
)n  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien,  appeared 
Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace. 
Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  Spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure  ; 
No  fears  to  beat  away— no  strife  to  heal  — 


The  past  unsigh'd  for,  and  the  future  sure  ; 
Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 
Revived,  with  finer  harmony  pursued ; 

Of  ail  that  is  most  beauteous— imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty  :  mure  pellucid  streams. 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 
And  fields  invested  with  purpurea!  gleams  : 
Chines  which  the  sun,  wno  sheds  the  brightest 

day 
Earth  kuows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Vet  there  the   Soul   shall  enter  which    hath 

earned 
That  privilege  by  virtue  — "  111,"  said  he, 
"The  end  of  nun's  existence  I  discerned. 
Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revelry 
Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain  delight. 
While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,  day  and 

night ; 

And  while  my  youthful  peers  before  my  eyes 
(Each  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent) 
Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
By  martial  sports, — or.  seated  in  the  tent, 
Cniefiains  and  kings  in  council  were  detained  ; 
What  time  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay  enchained. 

The  wished-for  wind  was  given : — I  then  re- 
volved 
The  oracle,  upon  the  silent  sea  ; 
And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  way,  resolved 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand,— 
Mine  the  first  blood  that  tinged  the  Trojaa 
sand. 

Yet  bitter,  oA-times  bitter,  was  the  pan^ 
When  of  thy  loss  I  thought,  beloved  Wife  I 
On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang. 
And  on  the  joys  we  .shared  in  mortal  life, — 
The  paths  which  we  had  trod — these  fountains, 

flowers  : 
My  new-planned  cities,  and  unfinished  towers. 

But  should  suspense  permit  the  Foe  to  cry, 
*  Behold  they  tremble  I— haughty  their  array 
Yet  of  their  number  no  one  dares  to  die'? 
In  soul  I  swept  the  indignity  away  : 
Old  frailties  tnen  recurred  : — but  lofty  thought. 
In  act  embodied,  my  deliverance  wrought. 

And  Thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art  all  too 

weak 
In  reason,  in  self-government  too  slow ; 
1  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 
Our  blest  re-union  in  the  shades  below. 
The  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathised: 
Be  thy  affections  raised  and  solenmised. 

Learn,  by  a  mortal  reaming,  to  ascend — 
.Seeking  a  higher  object.     Love  was  given. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  that  end  ; 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven — 
That  self  might  be  annulled :    her   bondage 

prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love." 

Aloud  she  shrieked  !  for  Hermes  re-appears  ? 
Round  the  dear  Shade  she  would  have  clung— 

'tis  vain : 
The  hours  are  past—  too  brief  had  they  been 

years  : 
And  him  no  mortal  cfTort  can  detain  : 
Swift,  toward  the  realms  that  know  not  earthly 

day, 

I 
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He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way. 
And  on  the  palace-Hoor  a  hfeless  corse  She  lay. 

Thus,  all  in  vain  exhorted  and  reproved. 
She  perished  :  and,  as  for  a  wilful  crime, 
By  the  just  Gods  whom  no  weak  pity  moved. 
Was  doomed  to  wear  out  her  appointed  time. 
Apart  from  happy  Ghosts,  that  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  'mid  unfading  bowers. 

— Yet  tears  to  human  suffering  are  due ; 
And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrown 
Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man  alone, 
As  fondly  he  believes. — Upon  the  side 
Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 
A  knot  of  spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 
From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she  died  : 
And  ever,  when  such  stature  they  had  gained 
That  Ilium's  vralls  were  subject  to  their  view. 
The  trees'  tall  summits  withered  at  the  sight : 
A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  blight  I ^ 
X814. 


XXXII. 

DION. 

(see  Plutarch}. 
I. 

Serene,  and  fitted  to  embrace. 
Where'er  he  turned,  a  swan-Iike  grace 
Of  haughtiness  without  pretence. 
And  to  unfold  a  still  map^nificence. 
Was  pnncely  Dion,  in  the  power. 
And  beauty  of  his  happier  hour. 
And  what  pure  homage  thrn  did  wait 
On  Dion's  virtues  I  while  the  lunar  beam 
Of  Plato's  genius,  from  its  lofty  sphere. 
Fell  round  mm  in  the  grove  of  Academe, 
Softening  their  inbred  dignity  austere — 

That  he,  not  too  elate 

With  self-sufficing  solitude. 
But  with  majestic  lowHness  endued. 

Might  in  the  universal  bosom  reign. 
And  from  affectionate  observance  gain 
Help,  under  every  change  of  adverse  fate. 

11. 
Five  thousand  warriors — O  the  rapturous  day ! 
Each  crowned  with  flowers,  and  armed  with 

spear  and  shield. 
Or  ruder  weapon  which  their  course  might  yield. 
To  Syracuse  advance  in  bright  array. 
WTio  leads  them  on'  — The  anxious  people  see 
Long-exiled  Dion  marching  at  their  head. 
He  also  crowned  with  flowers  of  Sicily, 
And  in  a  white,  far-beamine.  corslet  clad  ! 
Pure  transport  undisturbed  by  doubt  or  fear 
The  gazers  feel :  and.  rushing  to  the  plain. 
Salute  those  strangers  as  a  holy  train 
Or  blest  procession  (to  the  Immortals  dear) 
That  brought  their  precious  liberty  again. 
Lo  !  when  the  gates  are  entered,  on  each  hand, 
Down  the  long  street,  rich  goblets  filled  with 

wine 

In  seemly  order  stand. 
On  tables  set,  as  if  for  rites  divine  . — 
And,  as  the  great  Deliverer  marches  by, 

*  For  the  account  of  these  long-lived  trees, 
see  Pliny's  Natural  History,  lib.  xvi,  cap.  44  • 
and  for  the  features  in  the  character  of  Pro- 
tcsilaiif  sec  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  of  Euripides. 


He  looks  on  festal  ground  Vith  (huts  bc- 
strown  ; 
And  flowers  are  on  his  person  thrown 

In  boundless  prodigality  : 
Nor  doth  the  general  voice  abstain  from  prayer. 
Invoking  Dion's  tutelary  care. 
As  if  a  veiy  Deity  he  were  1 

III. 
Mourn,  hills  and  groves  of  Attica  I  and  mourn 
I  lissus,  bending  o  er  thy  classic  urn  1 
Mourn,  and  lament  for  him  whose  spirit  dreads 
Your  once  sweet  memory,  studious  walks  and 

shades! 
For  hum  who  to  divinity  aspired. 
Not  on  the  breath  of  popular  applause, 
But  through  dependence  on  the  sacred  laws 
Framed  in  the  schools  where  Wisdom  dwelt 

retired. 
Intent  to  trace  the  ideal  path  of  riglit 
(More  fair  than  heaven's  broad  cau!>eway  paved 

with  stars) 
Which  Dion  learned  to  measure  with  sublime 

delight  :— 
But  He  hath  overleaped  the  eternal  bars ; 
And,   following  guicies  whose  craft  holds  no 

consent 
With  au^ht  that  breathes  the  ethereal  element, 
Hath  stained  the  robes  of  civil  power  with  blood. 
Unjustly  shed,  though  for  the  public  good. 
Whence  doubts  that  came  too  late,  and  wishes 

vain. 
Hollow  excuses,  and  triumphant  pain  ; 
And  oft  his  cogitations  sink  as  low 
As,  through  the  abysses  of  a  joyless  heart. 
The  heaviest  plummet  of  despair  can  go — 
But  whence  that  sudden  check?  that  fearful 
start  I 

He  hears  an  uncouth  sound — 

Anon  his  lifted  eyes 
Saw,  at  a  long-drawn  gallery's  dusky  bound, 
A  Shape  of  more  than  mortal  size 
And  hideous  aspect,  stalking  round  and  round  .* 

A  woman's  garb  the  Phantom  wore, 

And  fiercely  swept  the  marble  floor, — 

Like  Auster  whirling  to  and  fro. 

His  force  on  Caspian  foam  to  try ; 
Or  Boreas  when  he  scours  the  snow 
That  skins  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
Or  Mmen  aloft  on  Mznalus  he  slops 
His  flight,  'mid  eddying  pine-tree  tops  ! 

IV. 

So,  but  from  toil  less  sign  of  profit  reaping. 
The  sullen  Spectre  to  her  purpose  bowed, 

Sweepinjj — vehemently  sweeping — 
No  pause  admitted,  no  design  avowed  ! 
*'  Avaunt,  inexplicable  Guest !— avaunt," 
Exclaimed  the  Chieftain—"  let  me  rather  see 
The  coronal  that  coiling  vipers  make  . 
The  torch  that  flames  with  many  a  lurid  flake, 
And  the  long  train  of  doleful  pageantry 
Which  they  behold    whom  vengeful  Furies 

haunt : 
WTio,  while  they  struggle  from  the  scourge  to 

flee, 
Move  where  the  blasted  soil  is  not  unworn. 
And,  in  their  anguish,  bear  what  other  minds 

have  borne  1 " 

V. 

But  Shapes  that  come  not  at  an  earthly  call, 
Will  not  depa/t  when  mortal  voices  bid  ; 
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Lords  of  the  visionary  eye  whose  lid. 

Once  raised,  remains  aghast,  and  will  not  fall  I 

Ye  Gods,  thought  He,  that  servile  Implement 

Obeys  a  mystical  intent ! 

Your  Minister  would  brush  away 

The  spots  that  to  my  scuil  adhere  ; 

But  should  she  labour  ni>;ht  and  day, 

They  will  not,  cannot  disappear  ; 

Whence  angry  perturbations, — and  tliat  look 

Which  no  Philosophy  can  brook  ! 

VI. 

Ill-fated  Chief!  there  are  whose  hopes  are  built 

Upon  the  ruins  of  thy  glorious  name  ; 

Who,  through  the  portal  of  one  moment's  guilt. 

Pursue  thee  with  their  deadly  aim  • 

O  matchless  perfidy  I  portentous  lust 

Of  monstrous   crime!  — tlut    horror -striking 

blade. 
Drawn  in  defiance  of  the  Gods,  hath  laid 
The  noble  Syracusan  low  in  dust ! 
Shudder'd  the  walls— the  marble  city  wept  — 
Andsylvan  places  heaved  a  j)cnsivc  si:4h  : 
But  in  calm  peace  the  appointed  Victim  slept, 
As  he  had  fallen  in  magnanimity  ; 
pf  spirit  too  capacious  to  require 
That  Destiny  ner  course  should  change  ;  too 

just 
To  his  own  native  greatness  to  desire 
riwt  wretched  boon,  days  lengthened  oy  mis- 
trust. 
So  were  the  hopeless  troubles,  that  involved 
The  soul  of  Dion,  instantly  dissolved. 
Relea.sed  from  life  and  cares  of  princely  state, 
He  left  this  moral  grafted  on  his  Kate  ; 
"  Him  only  pleasure  leads,  and  peace  attends. 
Him,  only  him,  the  shield  of  Jove  defends. 
Whose  means  arc  fair  and  spotless  as  his  ends." 
i8:6. 


xxxiir. 

THE  r.VSS  OF  KIRKSTONE. 

I. 
Within  the  mind  strong  fancies  work, 
A  deep  delight  the  bosom  thrills. 
Oft  as  I  pass  al©ne  the  fork 
Of  these  fraternal  hills : 
Where,  save  the  rugged  road,  wc  find 
No  appanage  of  human  kind. 
Nor  hint  of  man  \  if  stone  or  rock 
Seem  not  his  handy-work  to  mock 
By  .something  cognizably  sh.-jped  ; 
Mockery— or  model  roughly  hewn, 
And  left  as  if  by  earthquake  strewn, 
Or  from  the  Flood  escaped  : 
Altars  for  Druid  service  fit  : 
(I'.ut  where  no  fire  was  ever  lit. 
Unless  the  glow-worm  to  the  skies 
Thence  offer  nightly  .sacrifice) 
Wrinkled  Egyptian  monument : 
Green  raos.s-grown  tower  •  or  hoary  tent : 
Tents  of  a  camp  that  never  shall  be  razed  — 
On  which  four  thousand  years  have  gaied  ! 

u. 

Ye  plough-shares  sparkling  on  the  slopes  1 
Ye  snow*white  Iambs  that  trip 


Imprisoned  'mid  the  formal  props 

Of  restless  ownership  I 

Ye  trees,  that  may  to-morrow  fall 

To  feed  the  in.satiatc  Prodigal ! 

Lawns,  houses,  chattels,  groves  and  fields, 

All  that  the  fertile  valley  shields  ; 

Wages  of  folly  —  baits  of  crime. 

Of  life's  uneasy  game  the  stake, 

Playthings  that  keep  the  eyes  awake 

Of  drowsy,  dotard  'lime  ;— 

O  care  !  O  guilt ! — O  vales  and  plains. 

Here,  'mid  his  own  un vexed  domains, 

A  Genius  dwells,  that  can  subdue 

At  once  all  memory  of  You,— 

Most  potent  when  mists  veil  the  sky. 

Mists  that  distort  and  magnify  ; 

While   the   coarse   rushes,  to   the  sweeping 

breeze. 
Sigh  forth  their  ancient  melodies  ! 

III. 
List  to  those  shriller  notes  \—ikat  march 
Perchance  was  on  the  blast. 
When,  throujjh  this  Height's  inverted  arch, 
Rome's  earliest  legion  passed  ! 
— They  saw,  adventurously  impelled. 
And  older  eyes  than  theirs  beheld, 
'Jhis  block  -ami  yon,  whose  church-like  frame 
Gives  to  this  .savage  Pass  its  name. 
Aspiring  Road  '  that  lov'st  to  hide 
'I'hy  daring  in  a  v.ipoury  bourn. 
Not  seldom  m.iy  the  hour  return 
When  thou  hhait  be  my  guide  : 
And  I  (as  all  men  may  find  cause. 
When  life  is  at  a  weary  pause, 
An<l  they  have  panted  up  the  hill 
Of  duty  with  reluctant  will) 
Ke  thankful,  even  though  tired  and  faint. 
For  the  rich  bounties  of  constraint ; 
Whence  oft  invigoiating  transports  flow 
That  choice  lacked  courage  to  bestow  ! 

IV. 

My  Soul  was  grateful  for  delight 

Th.1t  wore  a  threatening  brow  ; 

A  veil  is  lifted— can  she  slight 

The  scene  that  opens  now? 

Though  habitation  none  appear. 

The  greenness  tolls,  man  must  be  there  : 

The  shelter— that  the  perspective 

Is  of  the  clime  in  whicn  we  live  : 

Where  Toil  pursues  his  daily  round  : 

W^here  Pity  sheds  sweet  tears — and  Love, 

In  woodbine  bower  or  birchen  grove, 

Inflicts  his  tender  wound. 

—Who  comes  not  hither  ne'er  shall  know 

How  beautiful  the  worhl  below  ; 

Nor  can  he  guess  how  lightly  leaps 

The  brook  adown  the  rocky  steeps. 

Farewell,  thou  dcsol.ite  Domain  • 

Hope,  pointing  to  the  cultured  plain, 

Carols  like  a  shepherd-boy  : 

And  who  is  .she  ?— Gan  that  be  Jov  ! 

Who,  with  a  sunbeam  for  her  guide. 

Smoothly  skims  the  meadows  wide  : 

While  Faith,  from  yonder  opening  cloud, 

To  hill  and  vale  proclaims  aloud, 

"  Whate'er  the  weak  may  dread,  the  wicked 

dare, 
Thy  lot,  O  Man,  is  good,  thy  portion  fair ! " 
X817.  * 
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TO  ENTERPRISE. 

Keep  for  the  Young  the  impassioned  smile 

Shed  from  thy  countenance,  as  I  see  thee  stand 

High  on  that  chalky  cliff  of  Briton's  Isle, 

A  slender  volume  grasping  in  thy  hand — 

(Perchance  the  pages  that  relate 

The  various  turns  of  Crusoe's  fate) — 

Ah,  spare  the  exulting  smile. 

And  crop  thv  pointing  finger  bright 

As  the  hrst  flash  of  beacon  light : 

But  neither  veil  thy  head  in  shadows  dim. 

Nor  turn  thy  face  away 

From  One  who,  in  the  evening  of  his  day, 

1  o  thee  would  offer  no  presumptuous  hymn ! 

I. 
Bold  Spirit !  who  art  free  to  rove 
Amone  the  starry  courts  of  Jove, 
And  oft  in  splendour  dost  appear 
Embodied  to  poetic  eyes. 
While  traversing  this  nether  sphere. 
Where  Mortals  call  thee  Enterprise. 
Daughter  of  Hope  f  her  favourite  Child, 
Whom  she  to  young  Ambition  bore. 
When  hunter' «>  arrow  first  defiled 
The  grove,  and  stained  the  turf  with  gore  ; 
Thee  wiiig&d  Fincy  took,  and  nursed 
On  broad  Euphrates'  palmy  shore. 
And  where  the  mightier  Waters  burst 
From  caves  of  Indian  mountains  hoar  I 
She  wrapped  thee  in  a  panther's  skin  : 
And  Thou,  thy  favourite  food  to  win. 
The  flame-eyed  eagle  oft  wouldst  scare 
From  her  rock -fortress  in  mid  air. 
With  infant  shout :  and  often  sweej). 
Paired  with  the  ostrich,  o'er  the  plain  : 
Or,  tired  with  si)ort,  wouldst  sink  asleep 
Upon  the  couchant  lion's  mane  \ 
With  rolling  years  thy  strength  increased ; 
And,  far  beyond  thy  native  East, 
To  thee,  by  varying  titles  known 
As  variously  thy  power  was  shown. 
Did  incense-bearing  altars  rise, 
Which  caught  the  blaze  of  sacrifice, 
From  suppliants  panting  for  the  skies ! 

It. 
What  though  this  ancient  Earth  be  trod 
No  more  by  step  of  Demi-god 
Mounting  from  glorious  deed  to  deed 
As  thou  from  clime  to  clime  didst  lead  ; 
Yet  still,  the  bosom  beating  high. 
And  the  hushed  farewell  of  an  eye 
Where  no  procrastinating  gaze 
A  last  infirmity  betrays. 
Prove  that  thy  heaven-descended  sway 
Shall  ne'er  submit  to  cold  decay. 
By  thy  divinity  impelled, 
"l  ne  Stripling  seeks  the  tented  field  ; 
The  aspiring  Virgin  kneels  :  and,  pale 
With  awe.  receives  the  hallowed  veil, 
A  soft  and  tender  Heroine 
Vowed  to  severer  discipline  : 
Inflamed  by  thee,  the  blooming  Boy 
Makes  of  the  whistling  shrouds  a  toy. 
And  of  the  ocean's  dismal  breast 
A  play-ground,— or  a  couch  of  rest : 
'Mid  the  blank  world  of  snow  and  ice, 
Thou  to  his  dangers  dost  enchain 
The  dlhamois-chascr  awed  in  vain 


By  chasm  or  dizzy  precipice  ; 
And  hast  Thou  not  with  triumph  seen 
How  soaring  Mortals  glide  between 
Or  through  the  clouds,  and  brave  the  light 
With  bolder  than  Icarian  flight? 
How  they,  in  bells  of  crystal,  dive — 
Where  winds  and  waters  cease  to  strive — 
For  no  unholy  visitings. 
Among  the  monsters  of  the  Deep  ; 
And  all  the  sad  and  precious  things 
Which  there  in  ghastly  silence  sleep  ? 
Or,  adverse  tides  and  currents  headed. 
And  breathless  calms  xio  longer  dreaded. 
In  never-slackening  voyage  go 
Straight  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow  : 
And,  slighting  sails  and  scorning  oars. 
Keep  faith  with  Time  on  distant  shores? 
—Within  our  fearless  reach  are  placed 
The  secrets  of  the  burning  Waste ; 
Egyptian  tombs  unlock  their  dead, 
Nile  trembles  at  his  fountain  head  : 
Thou  speak'st— and  lo  !  the  polar  Seas 
Unbosom  their  last  mysteries. 

—  But  oh!  what  transports,  what  sublime  reward, 
Won  from  the  world  of  mind,  dost  thou  prepare 
For  philosophic  Sage  :  or  high-souled  Bard 
Who,  for  thy  service  trained  m  lonely  woodSj 
Hath  fed  on  pageants  floating  through  the  air, 
Or  calentured  in  depth  of  limpid  floods  ; 

Nor  grieves— tho'  aoom'd  thro*  silent  night  to 

bear 
The  domination  of  his  glorious  themes, 
Or  struggle  in  the  net-work  of  thy  dreams ! 

TIT. 

If  there  be  movements  in  the  Patriot's  soul, 
From  source  still  deeper,  and  of  higher  worth, 
'TIS  thine  the  quickening  impulse  to  control. 
And  in  due  season  send  the  mandate  forth ; 
Thy  call  a  prostrate  nation  can  restore. 
When  but  a  single  Mind  resolves  to  crouch  no 
more. 

IV. 

Dread  Minister  of  wrath  ! 

Who  to  their  destined  punishment  dost  urge 

The  Pharaohs  of  the  earth,  the  men  of  hardened 

heart ! 
Not  unassisted  by  the  flattering  stars, 
Thou  strew'st  temptation  o'er  the  path 
When  they  in  pomp  depart 
With  trampling  horses  and  refulgent  cars  — 
Soon  to  be  swallowed  by  the  briny  surge  ; 
Or  cast,  for  lingering  death,  on  unknown  strands; 
Or  caught  amid  a  whirl  of  desert  sands — 
An  Army  now,  and  now  a  living  hill 
That  a   brief  while    heaves  with   convulsive 

throes — 
Then  all  is  still ; 

Or,  to  forget  their  madness  and  their  woes, 
Wrapt  in  a  winding-sheet  of  spotless  snows  1 

V. 

Back  flows  the  willing  current  of  my  Song : 
If  to  provoke  such  doom  the  Impious  dare. 
Why  should  it  daunt  a  blameless  prayer? 

—  Bold  Goddess  •  range  our  Youth  among ; 
Nor  let  thy  genuine  impulse  fail  to  beat 
In  hearts  no  longer  voung  ; 

Still  may  a  veteran  {"cw  have  pride 
In  thoughts  whose  sternness  makes  them  sweet ; 
In  fixed  resolves  by  Reason  justified  : 
That  to  their  object  cleave  like  sleet 
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Whitening  a  pine  tree's  northern  side, 
When  fields  are  naked  far  and  wide, 
And  withered  leaves,  from  earth's  cold  breast 
Up-caught  in  whirlwinds,  nowhere  can  find  rest. 

VI. 

But,  if  such  homage  thou  disdain 
As  doth  with  meiluwing  years  ajjree. 
One  rarely  absent  from  thy  train 
More  humble  favours  may  obtain 
For  thy  contented  Votary. 
She,  who  incites  the  frolic  Iambs 
In  presence  of  their  heedless  dams, 
And  to  the  solitary  fawn 
Vouchsafes  her  lessons,  bounteous  NjTnph 
That  wakes  the  breeze,  the  sparkling  lymph 
Doth  hurry  to  the  lawn  ; 
She,  who  inspires  that  strain  of  joyance  holy 
Which  the  sweet  Bird,  misnamed  the  melan- 
choly^ 
Pours  forth  m  shady  groves,  shall  plead  for  me  : 
And  vernal  mommgs  opening  bright 
With  views  of  undefined  delight. 
And  cheerful  5on;;s,  and  suns  that  shine 
On  busy  days,  with  thankful  nights,  be  mine. 

VI  t. 
But  thou,  O  Goddess  !  in  thy  favourite  Isle 
(Freedom's  impregnable  redoubt. 
The  wide  earth's  store-house  fenced  about 
With  breakers  roaring  to  the  gales 
That  .stretch  a  thousand  thousand  sails) 
Quicken  the  slothful,  and  exalt  the  vile  ! — 
"rhy  impulse  is  the  life  of  Fame  ; 
Glad  Hope  would  almost  ceaM:  to  be 
If  torn  from  thy  society  : 
And  Love,  when  worthiest  of  his  name. 
Is  proud  to  walk  the  earth  with  Thee  I 


XXXV. 


TO 


ON  HER  FIRST  ASCENT  TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF 
HELVELLYN. 

Inmate  of  a  mountain-dwelling. 
Thou  hast  clomb  aloft,  and  gazed 
From  the  watch-towers  of  Helvellyn  ; 
Awed,  delighted,  and  amazed  I 

Potent  was  the  spell  that  bound  thee 
Not  unwilling  to  obey  : 
For  blue  Ether's  arms,  flung  round  thee, 
Stilled  the  pantings  of  disuiay. 

Lo  •  the  dwindled  woods  and  meadows  ; 
What  a  vast  abyss  is  there  ! 
Lo  !  the  clouds,  the  solemn  shadows. 
And  the  glistenings— heavenly  fair  I 

And  a  record  of  commotion 
Which  a  thousand  ridges  yield  : 
Ridge,  and  gulf,  and  distant  ocean 
Gleaming  like  a  silver  shield ! 

Maiden  !  now  take  flight :— inherit 
Alps  or  Andes  -they  are  thine  ! 
With  the  morning's  roseate  Spirit, 
Sweep  their  length  of  snowy  line  : 

Or  survey  their  bright  dominions 
In  the  gorgeous  colours  drest 
Flung  from  off  the  purple  pinions, 
Evening  spreads  throughout  the  west  I 

Thine  are  all  the  coral  fountains 
WarbUog  in  each  sparry  vault 


Of  the  untrodden  lunar  mountains  ; 
Listen  to  their  songs ! — or  halt. 

To  Niphatcs*  top  invited, 
Whither  spiteful  Satan  steered  ; 
Or  descend  where  the  ark  alighted. 
When  the  green  earth  re -appeared  ; 

For  the  power  of  hills  is  on  thee, 
As  was  witnessed  through  thine  eye 
Then   when  old  Helvellyn  won  thee 
To  confess  their  majesty  ! 
1816. 
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TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

WHO   HAD   BEEN    REPROACHED    FOR    TAKING 
LONG  WALKS  IN  THE  COINTKV. 

Dear  Child  of  Nature,  let  them  rail ! 

— There  is  a  nest  in  a  green  dale, 

A  harbour  and  a  hold ; 

Where  thou,  a  Wife  and  Friend,  shalt  sec 

Thy  own  hcart-sliriing  days,  and  be 

A  light  to  young  and  old. 

There,  healthy  as  a  shepherd  boy. 

And  treading  among  flowers  of  joy 

Which  at  no  .season  fade. 

Thou,  while  thy  babes  around  thee  cling, 

Shalt  show  us  how  divine  a  thing 

A  Woman  may  be  made. 

Thy  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die. 
Nor  leave  thee,  when  grey  hairs  arc  nigh, 
A  melancholy  slave  ; 
But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  I^pland  night. 
Shall  lead  thee  to  th) 
1803. 
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WATER-FOWL. 

'*  Let  me  be  allowed  the  aid  of  verse  to  de- 

•  scribe   the   evolutions    which  these  visitants 

sometimes   perform,  on  a  fine  day,  towards 

the    close   of   vt\n\.c^r."— Extract  from    tk* 

Author's  Look  on  the  Lakes. 

Mark  how  the  feathered  tenants  of  the  flood. 
With  grace  of  motion  that  might  scarcely  seem 
Inferior  to  angclicil,  prolong 
Their  curious  pastime  !  shaping  in  mid  air 
(And  sometimes  with  ambitious  wing  that  soars 
High  as  the  level  of  the  mountain-tops) 
A  circuit  ampler  than  the  lake  beneath — 
Their  own  domain  :  but  ever,  while  intent 
On  tracing  and  retracing  that  large  round, 
Their  jubilant  activity  evolves 
Hundreds  of  curves  and  circlets,  to  and  fro. 
Upward  and  downward,  progress  intricate 
Yet  unpcrplexed,  as  if  one  spirit  swayed 
Their  indefatigable  flight.      Tis  done- 
Ten  tiniest,  or  more,  I  fancied  it  had  ceased  ; 
But  lo  !  the  vanished  company  again 
Ascending:  they  apprcnch— I  hear  their  wings. 
Faint,  faint  at  first  :  and  then  an  eager  sound, 
Pa^t  in  a  moment— and  as  faint  again  ! 
They  tempt  the  .sun  to  sport  amid  their  plumes: 
They  tempt  the  water,  or  the  gleaming  ice. 
To  show  them  a  fair  image  ;    ti.s  themselves. 
Their  own  iair  forms,  upon  the  glimmeriDg  plain. 
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Painted  more  soft  and  fair  as  they  descend 
Almost  to  touch  ; — then  up  again  aloft, 
Up  with  a  sally  and  a  flash  ofspeed, 
As  if  they  scorned  both  resting-place  and  rest ! 
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VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  BLACK  COMB. 

This  Height  a  ministering  Angel  might  select: 
For  from  the  summit  of  Black  Comb  (dread 

name 
Derived  from  clouds  and  storms !)  the  amplest 

range 
Of  unobstructed  prospect  may  be  seen 
That  British  ground  commands: — low  dusky 

tracts, 
Where  Trent  is  nursed,  far  southward!  Cam- 
brian hills 
To  the  south-west,  a  multitudinous  show  ; 
And,  in  a  line  of  eye-sight  linked  with  these, 
The  hoary  peaks  of  Scotland  that  give  birth 
To  Tiviot's   stream,    to   Annan,   Tweed,    and 

Clyde  :— 
Crowding  the  quarter  whence  the  sun  comes 

forth 
Gigantic  mountains  rough  with  crags  ;  beneath. 
Right  at  the  imperial  station's  western  base 
Main  ocean,  breaking  audibly,  and  stretched 
Far  into  silent  regions  blue  and  pale  : — 
And  visibly  engirding  Mona's  Isle 
That,  as  we  left  the  plain,  before  our  sight 
Stood  like  a  lofty  mount,  uplifting  slowly 
(Above  the  convex  of  the  watery  globe) 
Into  clear  view  the  cultured  fields  that  streak 
Her  habitable  shores,  but  now  appears 
A  dwindled  object,  and  submits  to  lie 
At  the  spectator's  feet. — Yon  azure  ridge, 
Is  it  a  perishable  cloud  ?     Or  there 
Do  we  behold  the  line  of  Erin's  coast  ? 
Land  sometimes  by  the  roving  shepherd-swain 
(Like  the  bright  confines  of  another  world) 
Not  doubtfully   perceived. — Look    homeward 

now! 
In  depth,  in  height,  in  circuit,  how  serene 
ITie  spectacle,  how  pure  !— Of  Nature's  works. 
In  earth,  and  air,  and  earth-embracing  sea, 
A  revelation  infinite  it  seems  : 
Display  august  of  man's  inheritance, 
Of  Britain's  calm  felicity  and  power. 
r«i3. 

Black  Comb  stands  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Cumberland. 
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THE  HAUNTED  TREE. 


TO- 


Those  silver  clouds  collected  round  the  sun 

His  mid-day  warmth  abate  not,  seeming  less 

To  overshadc  than  multiply  his  beams 

By  soft  reflection— grateful  to  the  sky, 

To  rocks,  fields,  woods.     Nor  doth  our  human 

sense 
Ask,  for  its  pleasure,  screen  or  canopy 
More  ample  than  the  time-dismantled  Oak 
Spreads  o'er  this  tuft  of  heath,  which  now,attircd 
In  the  whole  fulness  of  its  bloom,  affords 
Couch  beautiful  as  e'er  for  earthly  use 


Was  fashioned  ;  whether  by  the  hand  of  Art, 

That  eastern  Sultan,  amid  flowers  cnwrought 

On  silken  tissue,  might  diffuse  his  limbs 

In  languor  ;  or,  by  Nature,  for  repose 

Of  panting   Wood-nymph,    wearied   with   the 

chase. 
O  Lady  !  fairer  in  thy  Poet's  sight 
Than  fairest  spiritual  creature  of  the  groves. 
Approach  ;— and,  thus  invited,  crown  with  rest 
The  noon-tide  hour :  though  truly  some  there 


are 


Whose  footsteps  superstitiously  avoid 
This  venerable  Tree  ;  for,  when  the  wind 
Blows  keenly,  it  sends  forth  a  creaking  sound 
(Above  the  general  roar  of  woods  and  crags} 
Distinctly  heard  from  far — ^a  doleful  note  ! 
As  if  (so  Grecian  shepherds  would  have  deemed) 
The  Hamadryad,  pent  within,  bewailed 
Some  bitter  wrong.     Nor  is  it  unbelieved. 
By  ruder  fancy,  that  a  troubled  ghost 
Haunts  the  ola  trunk  ;  lamenting  decdsof  which 
The  flowery  ground  is  conscious.    But  no  wind 
Sweeps  now  along  this  elevated  ridge  ; 
Not  even  a  zephyr  stirs  ; — the  obnoxious  Tree 
Is  mute  :  and,  in  his  silence,  would  look  down, 
O  lovely  Wanderer  of  the  trackless  hills. 
On  thy  reclining  form  with  more  delight 
Than  his  coevals  in  the  sheltered  vale 
Seem  to  participate,  the  while  they  view 
I'heir  own  far-stretching  arms  and  leafy  heads 
Vividly  pictured  in  some  glassy  pool, 
That,  for  a  brief  space,  checks  the  hurrying 
stream  I 
1819. 
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THE  TRIAD. 

Show  me  the  noblest  Youth  of  present  time, 
Whose  trembling  fancy  would  to  love  give  birth; 
Some  God  or  Hero,  from  the  Olympian  clime 
Returned,  to  seek  a  Consort  upon  earth ; 
Or,  in  no  doubtful  prospect,  let  me  see 
The  brightest  star  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
And  I  will  mate  and  match  him  blissfully. 

I  will  not  fetch  a  Naiad  from  a  flood 
Pure  as  herself— (song  lacks  not  mightier  power) 
Nor  leaf-crowned  Dryad  from  a  pathless  wood. 
Nor  Sea-nymph  glistening  from  her  coral  bower; 
Mere  Mortals,bodied  forth  in  vision  still, 
Shall  with  Mount  Ida's  triple  lustre  fill 
The  chaster  coverts  of  a  British  hill. 

"  Appear  ! — obey  my  lyre's  command  ! 
Come,  like  the  Graces,  hand  in  hand  1 
For  ye,  though  not  by  birth  allied, 
Are  Sisters  in  the  bond  of  love  : 
Nor  shall  the  tongue  of  envious  pride 
Presume  those  interwcavings  to  reprove 
In  you,  which  that  fair  progeny  of  Jove, 
Learned  from  the  tuneful  spheres  that  glide 
In  endless  union,  earth  and  sea  above." 
— I  sing  in  vain  ; — the  pines  have  hushed  their 

waving : 
A  peerless  Youth  expectant  at  my  side. 
Breathless  as  they,  with  unabated  craving 
Looks  to  the  earth,  and  to  the  vacant  air  : 
And,  with  a  wandering  eye  that  seems  to  chide, 
Asks  of  the  clouds  what  occupants  they  hide  :— 
But  why  solicit  more  than  sight  could  bear, 
By  casting  on  a  moment  all  we  dare  ? 
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Invoke  we  those  bright  Beings  one  by  one  : 
And  what  was  bolcUy  promised,  truly  shall  be 
done. 

*'  Fear  not  a  constraining  mcxsure  ! 
— Yielding  to  this  gcnilc  spell, 
Luctda  !  from  domes  of  pleasure, 
Or  from  cottage-sprinkled  dell, 
Come  to  regions  solitary, 
Where  the  eagle  builds  her  aery. 
Above  the  hermit's  long-forsaken  cell ! " 
— She  comes  !— behold 

That  Figure,  like  a  ship  with  snow-white  sail ! 
Nearer  she  draws  ;  a  breeze  uplifts  her  veil ; 
Upon  her  coming  wait 
As  pure  a  sunshme  and  as  soft  a  gale 
As  e'er,  on  herbage  covering  earthly  mold, 
Tempted  the  bird  of  Juno  to  unfold 
His  richest  splendour — when  his  veering  gait 
And  every  motion  of  his  starry  train 
Seem  governed  by  a  strain 
Of  music,  audible  to  him  alone. 

*'  O  Lady,  worthy  of  earth's  proudest  throne  ! 
Nor  less,  by  excellence  of  nature,  fit 
lJe"iide  an  unambitious  hearth  to  sit 
Domestic  queen,  where  grandeur  is  unknown  ; 
What  living  man  could  fear 
The  worst  of  P'ortune's  malice,  wcrt  Thou  near, 
Humbling  that  lily-stem,  thy  sceptre  meek. 
That  its  fair  flowers  may  from  his  check 
Brush  the  too  happy  tear  ? 

Queen,  and  nandmaid  lowly  ! 

Whose  skill  can  speed  the  day  with  lively  cares. 
And  banish  melancholy 
By  all  that  mind  invents  or  hand  prepares  ; 
O  Thou,  against  whose  lip,  without  its  smile 
A»d  in  its  silence  even,  no  heart  is  proof ; 
Whose  goodness,  sink  in;;  deep,  would  reconcile 
The  softest  Nursling  of  a  gorgeous  palace 
To  the  bare  life  beneath  the  hawthorn-roof 
Of  Sherwood's  Archer,  or  in  caves  of  VVallace— 
Who  that  hath  seen  thy  bcautv  could  content 
His  soul  with  but  a^//w/jr^  of  heavenly  day? 
Who  that  hath  loved  thee,  but  would  lay 
His  strong  hand  on  the  wind,  if  it  were  bent 
To  Like  thee  in  thy  majesty  away? 
—  Pass  onward    even  the  glancing  deer 
Till  we  depart  intrude  not  here  :) 
That  mossy  slope,  o'er  which  the  woodbine 

throws 
A  canopy,  is  smoothed  for  thy  repose  !** 

Glad  moment  is  it  when  the  throng 

Of  warblers  in  full  concert  strong 

Strive,  and  not  vainly  strive,  to  rout 

The  lagging  shower,  and  force  coy  Phoebus  out, 

Met  by  the  rainbow's  form  divine, 

Issuing  from  her  cloudy  shrine  :  — 

So  may  the  thrillings  of  the  lyre 

Prevail  to  further  our  desire, 

While  to  these  shades  a  sister  Nymph  I  call. 
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Come,  if  the  notes  thine  ear  may  pierce, 
Come,  youngest  of  the  lovely  Three, 
Submissive  to  the  might  of  verse 
And  the  dear  voice  of  harmony. 
By  none  more  deeply  felt  than  Thee  I  " 
—  I  sang  ;  and  lo  I  from  pastimes  virginal 
She  hastens  to  the  tents 
Of  nature,  and  the  lonely  elements. 

Air  sparkles  round  her  with  a  dazzling  sheen  ;  

But  mark  her  glowing  cheek,  her  vesture  green  !    A  light  unknown  to  tutored  elegance 


Aad,  as  if  wishful  to  disarm 

Or  to  repay  the  potent  Charm, 

She  bears  the  stringdd  lute  of  old  romance, 

That  cheered  the  ircllised  arbour's  privacy. 

And  soothed  war-wearied  knights  in  raftered 

hall. 
How  vivid,  yet  how  delicate,  her  glee  ! 
.So  tripped  the  Muse,  invcntrcss  of  the  dance: 
So,  truant  in  waste  woods,  the  blitlie  Euphro- 

syne  ! 

But  the  ringlets  of  that  head 

Why  are  they  ungarlanded  ? 

Why  bedeck  her  temples  less 

Than  the  simplest  shepherde.ss  ? 

Is  it  not  a  brow  inviting 

Choicest  flowers  that  ever  breathed, 

Which  the  myrtle  would  delight  in 

With  Idalian  rose  enwreathed? 

But  her  humility  is  well  content 

With  one  wild  floweret  (call  it  not  forlorn) 

Fix)WER  OF-  THE  WINDS,  beneath  her  bosom 

worn — 
Yet  more  for  love  than  ornament. 

Open,  ye  thickets  !  let  her  fly. 

Swift  as  a   Thraci.in    Nymph   o'er   field   and 

heijjhl  ! 
For  She,  to  all  but  those  who  love  her,  shy. 
Would  gladly  vani-^h  from  a  Stranger's  sight ; 
Though  where  she  is  Injloved  and  loves. 
Light  as  the  wheeling  butterfly  she  moves  ; 
Her  happy  spiirit  as  a  bird  is  free, 
That  rifles  blossoms  on  a  tree, 
Turning  them  inside  out  with  arch  audacity. 
Alas  !  how  little  can  a  moment  show 
Of  an  eye  where  feeling  plays 
In  ten  thousand  dewy  rays  ; 
A  face  o'er  which  a  thousand  shadows  go  ! 
—  She  stops— is  fastened  to  that  rivulet's  side  ; 
And  there  (while,  with  sedater  mien. 
O'er  timid  waters  that  have  scarcely  left 
Their  birth-place  in  the  rocky  cleft 
She  bends)  at  leisure  may  be  seen 
Features  to  old  ideal  grace  allied. 
Amid  their  smiles  and  dimples  dignified — 
Fit  countenance  for  the  soul  of  prim.il  truth  ; 
The  bland  composure  of  eternal  youth  ! 

^V'^lat  more  changeful  than  the  sea? 

But  over  his  great  tides 

Fidelity  presides  : 

And  this  light-hearted  Maiden  constant  is  as  he. 

High  is  her  aim  as  heaven  above. 

And  wide  as  ether  her  good-will  ; 

And,  like  the  lowly  reed,  her  love 

Can  drink  its  nurture  from  the  scantiest  rill : 

Insight  as  keen  as  frosty  star 

Is  to  her  charity  no  bar. 

Nor  interrupts  her  frolic  graces 

When  she  is,  far  from  these  wild  places, 

Encircled  by  familiar  faces. 

O  the  charm  that  manners  draw. 
Nature,  from  thy  genuine  law  ! 
If  from  what  her  hand  would  do. 
Her  voice  would  utter,  aught  ensue 
Untoward  or  unfit : 
She,  in  benign  aflfections  pure. 
In  self-forgetfulness  secure, 
Sheds  round  the  transient  harm  or  vague  mis- 
chance 
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Hers  is  not  a  cheek  shame-stricken. 

But  her  blushes  are  joy-flushes  : 

And  the  fault  (if  fault  xt  bcj 

Only  ministers  to  quicken 

Laughter-loving  gaiety, 

And  kindle  sportive  wit — 

Leaving  this  Daughter  of  the  mountains  free 

As  if  she  knew  that  Obcron  kine  of  Faery 

Had  crossed   her  purpose  with  some  quaint 

vagary, 
And  heard  his  viewless  bands 
Over  their  mirthful  triumph  clapping  hands. 

"  Last  of  the  Three,  though  eldest  bom, 
Reveal  thyself,  like  pensive  Mom 
Touched  by  the  skylark's  earliest  note. 
Ere  humbler  jgladness  be  afloat. 
But  whether  m  the  semblance  drest 
Of  Dawn — or  Eve,  fair  vision  of  the  west. 
Come  with  each  anxious  hope  subdued 
By  woman's  gentle  fortitude. 
Each  grief,  through  meekness,  settline  into  rest. 
— Or  Iwould  hail  thee  when  some  hign-wrought 

page 
Of  a  closed  volume  lingering  in  thy  hand 
Has  raised  thy  spirit  to  a  peaceful  stand 
Among  the  glories  of  a  happier  age." 

Her  brow  hath  opened  on  me— see  it  there. 

Brightening  the  umbrage  of  her  hair  ; 

So  gleams  the  crescent  moon,  that  loves 

To  DC  descried  through  shady  groves. 

Tenderest  bloom  is  on  her  cheek  ; 

Wish  not  for  a  richer  streak  ; 

Nor  dread  the  depth  of  meditative  eye ; 

But  let  thy  love,  upon  that  a^urc  field 

Of  thoughtful ness  and  beauty,  yield 

Its  homage  offered  up  in  punty. 

What  would'st  thou  more?  In  .sunny  glade. 

Or  under  leaves  of  thickest  shade. 

Was  such  a  stillness  e'er  diffused 

Since  earth  grew  calm  while  angels  mused? 

Softly  she  treads,  as  if  her  foot  were  loth 

To  crush  the  mountain  dew-drops — soon  to  melt 

On  the  flower's  breast ;  as  if  she  felt 

That  flowers  themselves,  whate'er  their  hue. 

With  all  their  fragrance,  all  their  glistening. 

Call  to  the  heart  for  inward  listenmg— 

And  though  for  bridal  wreaths  and  tokens  true 

Welcomed  wisely  ;  though  a  growth 

Which  the  careless  shepherd  sleeps  on 

As  fitly  spring  from  turl^the  mourner  weeps  on — 

And  without  wrong  are   cropped  the  marble 

tomb  to  strew. 
The  Charm  is  over  :  the  mute  Phantoms  gone, 
Nor  will  return — but  droop  not,  favoured  Youth; 
The  apparition  that  before  thee  shone 
Obeyed  a  summons  covetous  of  truth. 
From  these  wild  rocks  thy  footsteps  I  will  ^ide 
To  bowers  in  which  thy  fortune  may  be  tried, 
And  one  of  the  bright  Three  become  thy  happy 

Bride. 
1828.  


XLI. 

THE  WISHING-GATE. 

In  the  vale  of  Grasmcrc,  by  the  side  of  the  old 
high-way  leading  to  Ambleside,  is  a  gate, 
which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  called  the 
Wishing  •£[ate.  from  a  belief  that  wishes 
formed  or  indulged  there  have  a  favourable 
issue. 


Hope  rules  a  land  for  ever  green  : 

All  powers  that  serve  the  bright-eyed  Queen 

Are  confident  and  gay  ; 
Clouds  at  her  bidding  disappear ; 
Points  she  to  aught  ?— the  bliss  draws  near. 

And  Fancy  smooths  the  way. 

Not  such  the  land  of  Wishes — there 
Dwell  fruitless  day-dreams,  lawless  prayer. 

And  thoughts  with  things  at  strife ; 
Yet  how  forlorn,  should  ye  depart. 
Ye  superstitions  of  the  heart. 

How  poor,  were  human  life  ! 

When  magic  lore  abjured  its  might. 
Ye  did  not  forfeit  one  dear  right. 

One  tender  claim  abate ; 
Witness  this  symbol  of  your  sway. 
Surviving  near  the  public  way. 

The  mstic  Wisning-gate  ! 

Inquire  not  if  the  faery  race 
Shed  kindly  influence  on  the  place. 

Ere  northward  they  retired  ; 
If  here  a  warrior  left  a  spell. 
Panting  for  glory  as  he  tell  ; 

Or  here  a  saint  expired. 

Enough  that  all  around  is  fair. 
Composed  with  Nature's  finest  care. 

And  in  her  fondest  love — 
Peace  to  embosom  and  content — 
To  overawe  the  turbulent, 

The  selfish  to  reprove. 

Yea  !  even  the  Stranger  from  afar, 
Reclining  on  this  moss-grown  bar, 

Unknowing,  and  unknown. 
The  infection  of  the  ground  partakes, 
Longing  for  his  Beloved — who  makes 

All  nappincss  her  own. 

Then  why  should  conscious  Spirits  fear 
The  mystic  stirrings  that  are  nere. 

The  ancient  faith  disclaim? 
The  local  Genius  ne'er  befriends 
Desires  whose  course  in  folly  ends. 

Whose  just  reward  is  shame. 

Smile  if  thou  wilt,  but  not  in  scom. 
If  some,  by  ceaseless  pains  outworn. 

Here  crave  an  easier  lot ; 
If  some  have  thirsted  to  renew 
A  broken  vow,  or  bind  a  true, 

With  firmer,  holier  knot. 

And  not  in  vain,  when  thoughts  are  cast 
Upon  the  irrevocable  past. 

Some  Penitent  sincere 
May  for  a  worthier  future  sigh, 
While  trickles  from  his  downcast  eye 

No  unavailing  tear. 

The  Worldling,  pining  to  be  freed 
From  turmoil,  wno  would  turn  or  speed 

The  current  of  his  fate, 
Might  stop  before  this  favoured  scene, 
At  Nature's  call,  nor  blush  to  lean 

Upon  the  Wishing-gate. 

The  Sage,  who  feels  how  blind,  how  weak 
Is  man,  though  loth  such  help  to  seek^ 

Yet,  passing,  here  might  pause, 
And  thirst  for  insight  to  allay 
Misgivingj  while  the  crimson  day 

In  qiuetness  withdraws ; 
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Or  when  the  church-dock's  knell  profound 
To  Time's  first  step  across  the  bound 

Of  midnight  makes  reply  : 
Time  pressing  on  with  starry  crest. 
To  filial  sleep  upon  the  nHftt 

Of  dreaa  eternity. 
i8a8. 


XLII. 


THE  WISHING-GATE  DESTROYED. 

Trs  gone— with  old  belief  and  dream 
That  round  it  clung,  and  tempting  scheme  \ 

Released  from  fear  and  doubt ; 
And  the  bright  landscape  too  must  lie. 
By  this  blank  wall,  from  every  eye. 

Relentlessly  shut  out. 

Dear  witness  ye  who  seldom  pa«scd 
That  openinjf — but  a  look  ye  cast 

LTpon  the  lake  below. 
What  spirit-stirring  power  it  gained 
From  faith  which  here  was  entertained. 

Though  reason  might  say  no. 

Blest  is  that  ground,  where,  o'er  the  springs 
Of  history.  Glory  claps  her  wings. 

Fame  sheds  the  exulting  tear  ; 
Yet  earth  is  wide,  and  many  a  nook 
Unheard  of  is.  like  this,  a  book 

For  modest  meanings  dear. 

It  was  in  sooth  a  happy  thought 
That  grafted,  on  so  fair  a  spot. 

So  confident  a  token 
Of  coming  good  :—  the  charm  is  fled  ; 
Indulgent  centuries  "spun  a  thread. 

Which  one  harsh  day  has  broken. 

Alas  f  for  him  who  gave  the  word  : 
Could  he  no  sympathy  afford. 

Derived  from  earth  or  heaven, 
To  hearts  so  oft  by  hope  betrayed ; 
Their  very  wishes  wanted  aid 

Which  here  was  freely  given? 

Where,  for  the  love-lorn  maiden's  wound, 
Will  now  so  readily  be  found 

A  balm  of  expectation  ? 
Anxious  for  far-off  children,  where 
Shall  mothers  breathe  a  like  sweet  air 

Of  home-felt  consolation  ? 

And  not  nnfelt  will  prove  the  loss 
'Mid  trivial  care  and  petty  crovs 

And  each  day's  shallow  grief, 
Though  the  most  easily  beguiled 
Were  oft  among  the  first  that  smiled 

At  their  own  fond  belief. 

If  still  the  reckless  change  we  mourn, 
A  reconciling  thought  may  turn 

To  harm  that  might  lurk  here. 
Ere  judgment  prompted  from  within 
Fit  aims,  with  courage  to  begin, 

And  strength  to  persevere. 

Not  Fortune's  slave  i«  Man  :  our  state 
Enjoins,  while  firm  resolves  await 

On  wishes  just  and  wise, 
That  strenuous  action  follow  both, 
^d  life  be  one  perpetual  growth 

Of  heaven-ward  enterprise. 

So  taught,  so  trained,  we  boldly  face 
All  accidents  of  time  and  place : 
Whatever  props  may  fail. 


Trust  in  that  sovereign  law  can  spread 
New  glorj^o'er  the  mounuin's  head. 

Fresh  beauty  through  the  vak. 
That  truth  informing  mind  and  heart. 
The  simplest  cottager  may  part, 

Ungrieved,  with  charm  and  spell ; 
And  yet,  lost  Wishing-gate,  to  thee 
The  voice  of  grateful  memory 

Shall  bid  a  kind  farewell  I 


XLIII. 


THE  PRIMROSE  OF  THE  ROCK. 

A  Rock  there  is  whose  homely  front 
^  The  passing  traveller  slights ; 
Yet  there  the  glow-worms  hang  their  lamps. 

Like  stars,  at  various  heights  .- 
And  one  coy  Primrose  to  that  Rock 

Ibe  vernal  breeze  invites. 

What  hideous  warfare  hath  been,  waged, 

VVhat  kingdoms  overthrown. 
Since  first  I  spied  that  Primrose-tufl 

And  marked  it  for  my  own  ; 
A  lasting  link  in  Nature's^  chain 

From  highest  heaven  let  down  ! 

The  floweis,  still  faithful  to  the  stems. 

Their  fellowship  renew  r 
The  stems  are  faithful  to  the  root. 

That  workelh  out  of  view  ; 
And  to  the  rock  the  root  adheres 

In  every  fibre  true. 

Close  clings  to  earth  the  living  rock. 
Though  threatening  still  to  fall ; 

The  earth  is  constant  to  her  sphere  ; 
And  God  upholds  them  all : 

So  blooms  this  lonely  Plant,  nor  dreads 

Her  annual  funeral. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Here  closed  the  m(;ditative  strain  ; 

Hut  air  breathed  soft  that  day. 
The  hoary  mountain-heights  were  cheered, 

llic  sunny  vale  looked  gay , 
Antl  to  the  Primrose  of  the  Rock 

1  gave  this  after-lay. 

I  sang — Let  myriads  of  bright  flowers. 
Like  Thee,  in  field  and  grove 

Revive  unenvied  ; — mightier  far. 
Than  tremblings  that  reprove 

Our  vernal  tendencies  to  hope. 
Is  God's  redeeming  love  : 

That  love  which  changed— for  wan  disease. 

For  sorrow  that  had  bent 
O'er  hopeless  dust,  for  withered  age— 

Their  moral  element. 
And  turned  the  thistles  of  a  curse 

To  types  beneficent. 

Sin-blighted  though  we  are.  we  too. 

The  reasoning  Sons  of  Men. 
From  one  oblivious  winter  called 

Shall  rise,  and  b«rathe  again  ; 
And  in  eternal  summer  lose 

Our  threescore  years  and  ten. 

To  humbleness  of  heart  descends 

This  prescience  from  on  high, 
The  faith  that  elevates  the  just. 

Before  and  when  they  die  ; 
And  makes  each  soul  a  separate  heaven, 

A  court  for  Deity. 
1831. 
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XLIV. 

PRESENTIMENTS. 

Presentiments  !  they  judge  not  right 
Who  deem  that  ye  from  open  hght 

Retire  in  fear  of  shame  ; 
All  keavfH-bom  Instincts  shun  the  touch 
Of  vulgar  sense, — and,  being  such. 

Such  privilege  ye  claim. 

Tlie  tear  whose  source  I  could  not  guess, 
The  deep  sigh  that  seemed  fatherless. 

Were  mine  in  early  days  ; 
And  now,  unforced  by  time  to  part 
With  fancy,  I  obey  my  heart. 

And  venture  on  your  praise. 

What  though  some  busy  foes  to  good, 
Too  potent  over  nerve  and  blood, 

Lurk  near  you— and  combine 
To  taint  the  health  which  ye  infuse ; 
This  hides  not  from  the  moral  Muse 

Your  origin  divine. 

How  oft  from  you,  derided  Powers ! 
Comes  Faith  that  inauspicious  hours 

Builds  castles,  not  of  air : 
Bodings  unsanctioned  by  the  will 
Flow  from  your  visionary  skill, 

And  teach  us  to  beware. 

The  bosom-weight,  your  stubborn  gift. 
That  no  philosophy  can  lift. 

Shall  vanish,  if  ye  please, 
Like  morning  mist :  and,  where  it  lay, 
The  spirits  at  your  bidding  play 

In  gaiety  and  case. 

Star-guided  contemplations  move 
Through  space,  though  calm,  not  raised 
al»ve 

Prognostics  that  ye  rule  ; 
The  naked  Indian  of  the  wild. 
And  haply,  too,  the  cradled  Child, 

Arc  pupils  of  your  school 

But  who  can  fathom  your  intents. 
Number  their  signs  or  instruments  ? 

A  rainbow,  a  sunbeam, 
A  subtle  smell  that  Spring  unbinds. 
Dead  pause  abrupt  of  midnight  winds. 

An  echo,  or  a  dream. 

The  laughter  of  the  Christmas  hearth 
With  sighs  of  self-exhausted  mirth 

Ye  feelingly  reprove ; 
And  daily,  m  the  conscious  breast, 
Your  visitations  arc  a  test 

And  exercise  of  love. 

When  some  great  change  gives  boundless 

scope 
To  an  exultine  Nation's  hope. 

Oft,  startled  and  made  wise 
By  your  low-breathed  interprctings. 
The  simply- meek  foretaste  the  springs 

Of  bitter  contrarfes. 

Ye  daunt  the  proud  array  of  war, 
Pervade  the  lonely  ocean  far 

As  sail  hath  been  unfurled  : 
For  dancers  in  the  festive  hall 
What  ghastly  partners  hath  your  call 

Fetched  from  the  shadowy  world  1 

*Tis  said   that  warnings  ye  dispense, 
Emboldened  by  a  keener  sense ; 


That  men  have  hved  for  whom, 
With  dread  precision,  ye  made  clear 
The  hour  that  in  a  distant  year 
'  ShouM  knell  them  to  the  tomb. 

Unwelcome  insight !    Yet  there  are 
Blest  times  when  mystery  is  laid  bare, 

Truth  shows  a  glorious  face. 
While  on  that  isthmus  which  cCMnmands 
The  councils  of  both  wotld.s,  she  stands, 

Sage  Spirits !  by  your  grace. 

God,  who  instructs  the  brutes  to  scent 
All  changes  of  the  element,  , 

Whose  wisdom  fixed  the  scale 
Of  natures,  for  our  wants  provides 
By  higher,  sometimes  humbler,  guides. 

When  hghts  of  reason  faiL 
x83a 

XLV. 

VERNAL  ODK 

Rerum  Natura  tota  est  nusquam  magis  quam 
in  mmimis.— Pi  iv.  Nat.  Hist. 

1. 
Beneath  the  concave  of  an  April  sky, 
When  all  the  fields  with  freshest  green  were 

dight. 
Appeared,  in  presence  of  thi  spiritual  eye 
That  aids  or  supersedes  our  grosser  sight. 
The  form  and  nch  habiliments  of  One 
Whose  countenance  bore  resemblance  to 


the 


sun. 


When  it  reveals,  in  evening  majesty. 
Features  half  lost  amid  their  own  pure  light. 
Poised  like  a  weary  cloud,  in  midale  aii 
He4iung, — then  floated  with  angelic  ease 
(Softening  that  bright  effulgence  by  d^l^ees) 
Till  he  had  reached  a  summit  sharp  and  bare. 
Where  oft  the  venturous  heifer  drinks  the  noon> 

tide  breeze. 
Upon  the  apex  of  that  lofty  cone 
Alighted,  there  the  Stranger  stood  alone  ;        ' ' 
Fair  as  a  gorgeous  Fabric  of  the  east 
Suddenly  rai>ed  by  Kome  enchanter's  power, 
Where  nothing  was  ;    and  firm  as  some   old 

Tower 
Of  Britain's  realm,  whose  leafy  crest 
Waves  high,  embellished  by  a  gleaming  shower  I 

11. 
Beneath  ihe  shadow  of  his  purple  wings 
Rested  a  golden  harp : — he  touched  the  strings  : 
And,  after  prelude  of  unearthly  sound 
Poured  through  the  echoing  hills  around. 
He  sang — 

**  No  wintry  desolations. 
Scorching  blight  or  noxious  dew. 
Affect  my  native  habitations ; 
Buried  in  glory j*  far  beyond  the  scope 
Of  man's  inquiring  gaze,  but  to  his  nope 
Imaged,  though  ^intly,  in  the  hue 
Profound  of  night's  ethereal  blue  ; 
And  in  the  aspect  of  each  radiant  orb  ;— 
Some  fixed,    some   wandering   with  no  timid 

curb : 
But  wandering  star  and  fixed,  to  mortal  eye. 
Blended  in  absolute  serenity,  • 

And  free  from  semblance  of  decline  : — 
Fresh  as  if  Evening  brought  their  natal  hour. 
Her  darkness  splendour  gave,  her  silence  power. 
To  testify  of  Love  and  Grace  divine. 
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III. 
What  if  those  bright  fires 
Shine  subject  to  decay, 
Sobs  haply  of  extingui.shed  sires. 
Themselves  to  lose  their  light,  or  pass  away 
Like  clouds  before  the  wind, 
Be  thanks  poured  out  to  Him  whose  hand  bc- 

stow«» 
Nightly,  on  human  kind 
That  vision  of  endurance  and  repose. 
—And  though  to  every  draught  of  vital  breath 
Renewed  throughout  the  bounds  of  earth  or 

ocean. 
The  melancholy  gates  of  Death 
Respond  with  sympathetic  motion  ; 
Though  all  that  feeds  on  nether  air, 
Howeer  magnificent  or  fair. 
Grows  but  to  perish,  and  cninist 
Its  ruins  to  their  kindred  dust : 
Vet,  by  the  Almighty's  ever-during  care, 
Her  procreant  vigils  Nature  keeps 
Amid  the  unfathomable  deeps  ; 
And  saves  the  peopled  fields  of  earth 
From  dread  of  emptiness  or  dearth. 
Thus,  in  their  stations,  lifting  tow'rd  the  sky 
The  foliaged  head  in  cloud-like  majesty. 
The  shadow-casting  race  of  trees  survive : 
Thus,  in  the  train  of  Spring,  arrive 
Sweet  flowers  :  — what  living  eye  hath  viewed 
Their  myriads?— endlessly  renewed, 
Wherever  strikes  the  sun  s  glad  ray  ; 
Where'er  the  subtle  waters  stray  ; 
Wherever  sportive  breezes  bend 
Their  course,  or  genial  showers  descend  ! 
Mortals,  rejoice  \  the  very  Angels  quit 
Their  mansions  unsusceptible  of  change, 
Amid  your  pleasant  bowers  to  sit. 
And  through  your  sweet  vicissitudes  to  range !  ** 

IV. 

O,  nursed  at  happy  distance  from  the  cares 
.Of  a  too-anxious  world,  mild  pastoral  Muse  ! 
Hiat.  to  the  sparkling  crown  Urania  wears. 
And  to  her  sister  Clio's  laurel  wreath. 
Prefer'st  a  garland  culled  from  purpilc  heath. 
Or  blooming  thicket  moist  with  morning  dews  ; 
Was  such  bnght  Spectacle  vouchsafed  to  me  ? 
And  was  it  granted  to  the  simple  car 
Of  thy  contented  Votary 
Such  melody  to  hear ! 
Him  rather  suits  it.  side  by  side  with  thee. 
Wrapped  in  a  fit  of  pleasing  indolence. 
While  thy  tired  lute  hangs  on  the  hawthorn-tree, 
To  lie  and  listen— till  o'er-drowscd  sense 
Sinks,  hardly  conscious  of  the  influence- 
To  the  soft  murmur  of  the  vagrant  Bee. 
—  A  slender  sound  •  yet  hoary  Time 
Doth  to  the  Soul  exalt  it  with  the  chime 
Of  all  his  years  :— a  company 
Of  ages  coming,  ages  gone  ; 

i Nations  from  before  them  sweeping, 
legions  in  destniction  steeping,) 
But  every  awful  note  in  unison 
With  that  faint  utterance,  which  tells 
Of  treasure  sucked  from  buds  and  bells. 
For  the  pure  keeping  of  those  waxen  cells ; 
Where  She— a  suti.st  prudent  to  confer 
Upon  the  common  weal ;  a  warrior  bold, 
Radiant  all  over  with  unbumished  gold, 
A»d  armed  with  living  spear  for  mortal  fight ; 
A  cimiuDg  forager 


That  spreads  no  waste  :  a  social  builder  :  one 
In  whom  all  busy  offices  unite 
With  all  fine  functions  that  afford  delight — 
Safe  through  the  winter  storm  in  quiet  dwells  I 

V. 

And  is  She  brought  within  the  power 

Of  vision  ?— o'er  this  tempting  nower 

Hovering  until  the  petals  stay 

Her  flight,  and  take  its  voice  away  ! — 

Observe  each  wing  !— a  tiny  van  I 

l*he  structure  of  her  laden  thigh, 

Hov/  fragile  ?  yet  of  ancestry 

Mysteriously  remote  and  high  ; 

High  as  the  imjjerial  front  of  man ; 

The  roseate  bloom  on  woman's  cheek  ; 

The  soaring  eagle's  curved  beak  : 

The  white  plumes  of  the  floating  swan  ; 

Old  as  the  tiger's  pxaw,  the  lion's  mane 

Ere  shaken  by  that  mood  of  stern  disdain 

At  which  the  desert  trembles.— Humming  Bee! 

Thy  sting  was  needless  then,  perchance  un- 
known, 

The  seeds  of  malice  were  not  sown  ; 

All  creatures  met  in  peace,  from  fierceness  free. 

And  no  pride  blended  with  their  dignity. 

—Tears  had  not  broken  from  their  source  ; 

Nor  Anguish  strayed  from  her  Tartarean  den  : 

The  golden  years  maintained  a  course 

Not  undivcrsificd  though  smooth  and  even  ; 

We  were  not  mocked  with  glimpse  and  ^shadow 
then. 

Bright  Seraphs  mixed  familiarly  with  men  ; 

And  earth   and  surs    composed  a   universal 
heaven  ! 
1817. 


XLVI. 

DEVOTIONAL  INCITEMENTS. 

"Not  to  the  earth  confined, 
Ascend  to  heaven." 
Where  will  they  stop.those  breathing  Powers, 
The  Spirits  of  the  new-born  flowers? 
They  wander  with  the  breeze,  they  wind 
Where'er  the  streams  a  pas<age  find  ; 
Up  from  their  native  ground  they  rise 
In  mute  aerial  harmonies  ; 
From  humble  violet—  modest  thyme — 
Exhaled,  the  essential  odours  clunb, 
As  if  no  space  below  the  sky 
Their  subtle  flight  could  satisfy : 
Heaven  will  not  tax  our  thoughts  with  pride 
If  like  ambition  be  their  guide. 

Roused  by  this  kindliest  of  May-showers, 
The  spirit-quickener  of  the  flowers, 
That  with  moist  virtue  softly  cleaves 
The  buds,  and  freshens  the  young  leaves, 
The  birds  pour  forth  their  souls  in  notes 
Of  rapture  from  a  thousand  throats — 
Here  checked  by  too  impetuous  haste. 
While  there  the  music  runs  to  waste. 
With  bounty  more  and  more  enlarged. 
Till  the  whole  air  is  overcharged  : 
Give  ear,  O  Man  !  to  their  appeal 
And  thirst  for  no  inferior  zeal. 
Thou,  who  canst  thinks  as  well  as  feel. 

Mount  from  the  earth  ;  aspire  !  aspire  ! 
So  pleads  the  town's  cathedral  quire, 
In  strains  that  from  their  solemn  height 
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Sink,  to  attain  a  loftier  flight ; 
While  incense  from  the  altar  breathes 
Rich  fragrance  in  embodied  wreaths  : 
Or,  flung  from  swinging  censer,  shrouds 
The  tapcr-Iights,  and  curls  in  clouds 
Around  angelic  Forms,  the  still 
Creation  of  the  painter's  skill. 
That  on  the  service  wait  concealed 
One  moment,  and  the  next  revealed 
—  Cast  off  your  bonds,  awake,  arise. 
And  for  no  transient  ecstasies ! 
What  else  can  mean  the  visual  plea 
Of  still  or  moving  imagery— 
The  iterated  summons  loud. 
Not  wasted  on  the  attendant  crowd. 
Nor  wholly  lost  upon  the  throng 
Hurrying  the  busy  streets  along? 

Alas  I  the  sanctities  combined 
By  art  to  unsensualise  the  mind 
Decay  and  languish  :  or,  as  creeds 
And  humours  change,  are  spumed  like  weeds ; 
The  priests  are  from  their  altats  thrust ; 
Temples  are  levelled  with  the  dust ; 
And  solemn  ntes  and  awful  forms 
Founder  amid  fanatic  storms. 
Yet  evermore,  through  years  renewed 
In  undisturbed  vicissitude 
Of  seasons  balancing  their  flight 
On  the  swift  wings  of  day  and  night. 
Kind  Nature  keeps  a  heavenly  door 
Wide  open  for  the  scattered  Poor. 
Where  flower-breathed  incense  to  the  skies 
Is  wafted  in  mut€  harmonies  ; 
And  ground  fresh-cloven  by  the  plough 
Is  fragrant  with  a  humbler  vow  : 
Where  birds  and  brooks  from  leafy  dells 
Chime  forth  unweaiied  canticles. 
And  vapours  magnify  and  spread 
The  glory  of  the  sun  s  bright  head— 
Still  constant  in  her  worship,  still 
Conforming  to  the  eternal  Will, 
Whether  men  sow  or  reap  the  fields. 
Divine  monition  Nature  yields, 
That  not  by  bread  alone  we  live. 
Or  what  a  hand  of  flesh  can  give  ; 
That  every  day  should  leave  some  part 
Free  for  a  sabbath  of  the  heart : 
So  shall  the  seventh  be  truly  tiest, 
From  morn  to  eve,  with  hallowed  rest 

1832. 


XLVII. 


THE  CUCKOO-CLOCK. 

WouLDST  thou  be  taught,  when  sleep  has  taken 

flight. 
By  a  sure  voice  that  can  most  sweetly  tell. 
How  far-off  yet  a  glimpse  of  morning  light. 
And  if  to  lure  the  tniant  back  be  well, 
Forbear  to  covet  a  Repeater's  stroke. 
That,  answering  to  thy  touch,  will  sound  the 

hour; 
Better  provide  thee  with  a  Cuckoo-clock 
For  service  hung  behind  thy  chamber-door : 
And  in  due  time  the  soft  spontaneous  shock. 
The  double  note,  as  if  with  living  power, 
Will  to  composure  lead— or  make  thee  blithe  as 

bird  in  bower. 


List,  Cuckoo — Cuckoo  !— ofttho'  tempests  howl. 
Or  nipping  frost  remind  thee  trees  are  bare. 
How  cattle  pine,  and  droop  the  shivering  fowl. 
Thy  spirits  will  seem  to  feed  on  balmy  air : 
I   speak  with  knowledge,  — by  that  Voice  be* 

guiled. 
Thou  wilt  salute  old  memories  as  they  throng 
Into  thy  heart ;  and  fancies,  running  wild 
Through  fresh  green  fields,  and  budding  groves 

among. 
Will  make  thee  happy,  happy  as  a  child  : 
Of  sunshine  wilt  thou  think,  and  flowers,  and 

song, 
And  breathe  as  in  a  world  where  nothing  can 

go  wrong. 

And  know— that,  even  for  him  who  shuns  the 

day 
And  nightly  tosses  on  a  bed  of  pain  ; 
Whose  joys,  from  all  but  memory  swept  away, 
Must  come  unhoped  for,  if  they  come  again : 
Know— that,  for  him  whose  waking  thoughts. 

severe 
As  his  distress  is  <harp,  would  5com  my  theme, 
The  mimic  notes,  striking  upon  his  car 
In  sleep,  and  intermingling  with  his  dream, 
Could  from  sad  regions  send  him  to  a  dear 
Delightful  land  of  verdure,  thowcr  and  gleam. 
To  mock  the  watidering^  Voice  beside  some 

haunted  stream. 

O  bounty  without  measure  \  while  the  grace 
Of  Heaven  doth  in  such  wise,  from  humblest 

springs.      * 
Pour  pleasure  forth,  and  solaces  that  trace 
A  mazy  course  along  familiar  things. 
Well  may  our  hearts  have  laith  that  blessings 

come. 
Streaming  from  founts  above  the  starry  sky. 
With  angels  when  their  own  untroubled  home 
Thejr  leave,  and  speed  on  nightly  embassy 
To  visit  earthly  chambers,  —and  for  whom? 
Yea,  both  for  souls  who  Gwi's  forbearance  try. 
And  those  that  seek  his  help,  and  for  his  mercy 

sigh. 


XLVIII. 


TO  THE  CLOUDS. 

Army  of  Clouds  !  ye  wnged  Host  in  troops 

Ascending  from  behind  the  motionless  brow 

Of  that  tall  rock,  as  from  a  hidden  world, 

O  whither  with  such  eagerness  of  speed  ? 

What  seek  ye,  or  what  shun  ye  ?  of  the  gale 

Companions,  fear  ye  to  be  left  behind. 

Or  racing  o'er  your  blue  ethereal  field 

Contend  ye  with  each  other  ?  of  the  sea  ^ 

Children,  thus  post  ye  over  vale  and  height 

To  sink  upon  your  mother's  lap— and  rest  ? 

Or  were  ye  rightlier  hailed,  when  first  mine  eye* 

Beheld  in  your  impetuous  march  the  likeness 

Of  a  w^ide  army  pressing  on  to  meet 

Or  overtake  some  unknown  enemy  ? — 

But  your  smooth  motions  suit  a  peaceful  aim  : 

And  Fancy,  not  less  aptly  pleaded,  compares 

Your  squadrons  to  an  endless  flight  of  birds 

Aerial,  upon  due  migration  bound 

To  milder  climes ;  or  rather  do  ye  urge 

In  caravan  your  hasty  pilgrimage 

To  pause  at  last  on  more  aspiring  heights 

Than  these,  and  utter  your  devotion  there 

With  thunderous  voice  ?    Or  are  ye  jubilant, 
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And  would  ye,  tracking  your  proud  lord  the 

Suu, 
Be  present  at  his  setting  ;  or  the  pomp 
Of  Persian  mornings  would  ye  fill,  and  stand 
Polling  your  splendour:,  high  alx>vc  ihc  heads 
Of  worshippers  kneeling  to  ihcir  up-ri^in  God? 
Whence,  whence,  ye  Cloud:* !  this  eagerness  of 

speed  ? 
Speak, silent  creatures,  —llicy  are  gone.are  fled, 
buncd  together  in  yon  gloomy  mass 
That  loads  the  middle  heaven  ;  and  clear  and 

bright 
And  vacant  doth  the  region  which  they  thronged 
Appear  ;  a  calm  descent  of  sky  conducting 
Down  to  the  unapproachable  abyss, 
Down  to  that  hidden  gulf  from  which  they  rose 
To  vanish  —fleet  as  days  and  months  and  years. 
Fleet  as  the  generations  of  mankind^ 
Power,  glory,  empire,  as  the  world  itself, 
The  lingering  world,  when  time  hath  ceased  to 

be. 
But  the  winds  roar,  «haklncj  the  rooted  trees, 
And  see  I  a  bright  piecursor  to  a  tiain 
Perchance  as  numerous,  ovcrpcers  the  rock 
That  sullenly  refuses  to  partake 
Of  ihc  wild  impulse      From  a  fount  of  life 
Invisible, the  long  pioccssion  moves 
Luminous  or  gloomy,  welcome  to  the  vale 
Which  they  arc  entering,  welcome  to  mine  eye 
That  sees  them,  to  .my  soul  that  owns  in  them, 
And  in  the  bosom  of  the  firmament 
O'er  which  tlicy  move,  wherein  they  arc  con- 
tained, 
A  type  of  her  capacious  self  and  all 
Her  restless  progeny. 

A  humble  walk 
Here  is  my  body  doomed  to  tread,  this  palh, 
A  little  hoary  line  and  f.iintly  traced. 
Work,  shall  we  call  it.  of  the  shepherd's  foot 
Or  of  his  flock  ?—  joint  vestige  of  them  both. 
I  pace  it  unrcpining.  for  my  thoughts 
Admit  no  bondage  and  my  words  have  wings. 
Where  is  the  Orphean  lyre,  or  Druid  harp. 
To  accompany  the  verse*  The  mountain  blast 
Shall  be  our  hand  of  music  ;  he  shall  sweep 
The  rocks,  and  quivering  trees  and  billowy  lake. 
And  search  the  fib«-e-»  of  the  caves,  and  they 
Shall  answer,  for  our  song  is  of  the  Clouds, 
And  the  wind  loves  them    and  the  gentle  gales  — 
Which  by  their  aiil  re-cloihc  the  naked  lawn 
With  annual  veidure.  and  revive  the  woods, 
And  moisten  the  patched  lipsof  thirsty  flowers— 
Lqve  them  ;  and  every  idle  bree/e  of  air 
Bends  to  the  favourite  burthen.   Moon  and  stars 
Keep  their  most  solemn  vigils  when  the  Clouds 
NVatch  also,  .shifting  peaceably  their  place 
Like  bands  of  minbtering  Spirits,  or  when  they 

he. 
As  if  some  Protean  art  the  change  had  wrought, 
In  listless  quiet  o'er  the  ethereal  deep 
Scattered,  a  Cyclades  of  various  shapes 
And  all  degrees  of  beauty.    O  ye  Lightnings  ! 
N'c  are  their  perilous  ofl'spring  r  and  the  Sun- 
Source  inexhaustible  of  life  and  joy. 
And  type  of  man's  far-darting  reason,  therefore 
In  old  time  worshipped  as  the  god  of  ver.sc, 
A  blaring  intellectual  deity — 
Loves  his  own  glory  in  their  looks,  and  showers 
ITpon  that  unsubstantial  brotherhood 
Visions  with  all  but  beatific  light 
Enriched     too  transient  were  they  not  renewed 


From  age  to  age,  and  did  not,  while  we  gaze 
in  silent  rapture,  credulous  desire 
Nourish  the  hoi)ethat  memory  lacks  not  power 
'lo    keep    the     treasure    unimpaired.      Vain 

thought ! 
Yet  why  repine,  created  as  we  are 
For  joy  and  rest,  an>cit  to  find  them  only 
Lodged  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  things  ? 

XLIX. 

SUGGESTED   BY   A   PICTURE   OF  THE 
lURD   OF   PARADISE. 

The  gentlest  poet,  with  free  thoughts  endowed. 
And  a  true  master  of  the  glowing  strain^ 
Might  scan  the  narrow  province  with  disdain 
That  to  the  Painter's  skill  is  here  allowed. 
This,  this  the  Bird  of  Paradise  !  disclaim 
The  daring  thought,  forget  the  name  : 
This  the  Sun's  Bird,  whom  Glcndoveers  might 

own 
As  no  unworthy  Partner  in  their  flight 
Through  .••eas  of  ether,  where  the  ruffling  sway 
Of  nether  air's  rude  billows  is  unknown  : 
Whom  Sylphs,  if  e'er  lor  casual  pastime  they 
Through  India's  spicy  legions  wing  their  way. 
Might  bow  to  a=  tlieir  Lord.     What  character, 
O  sovereign  Nature  !  I  api)cal  to  thee, 
Of  all  thy  feathered  progeny 
Is  so  unearthly,  and  what  shape  so  fair? 
So  richly  decked  in  variegated  down. 
Green,  <able.  shining  yellow   shadowy  brown. 
Tints  softly  with  each  other  blended, 
Hues  doubtfully  begun  and  ended  : 
Or  intcpihooting,  and  to  sight 
Lost  and  recovered,  as  the  rays  of  light 
Cilance  on  the  conscious  plumes  touched  here 

and  theic? 
Full  surely,  when  with  such  proud  gifts  of  life 
Began  the  pencil's  strife, 
O'erwecning  Art  was  caught  as  in  a  snare. 

A  sense  of  seemingly  presumptuous  wrong 
G.-»vc  the  first  impulse  to  the  Poet's  song  ; 
P.ut,  of  his  scorn  '•cpcniing  soon,  he  drew 
A  luster  judgment  from  a  calmer  view  : 
And,  with  a  spirit  freed  fiom  discontent, 
Thankfully  took  an  eflbrt  that  was  meant 
Not  with  God'«.  b<ninty.  Nature's  love,  to  vie. 
Or  made  with  hope  to  please  that  inward  eye 
Which  ever  strives  in  vain  itself  to  satisfy. 
But  to  recal  the  truth  by  sonic  faint  trace 
Of  power  ethereal  and  celestial  grace. 
That  in  the  living  Creature  find  on  earth  a 
place. 


A  JEWISH    FAMILY. 

(in  a  small  VALtRY  OPPOSITE  ST  COAR,  UPON 
THE  RHINE.) 

Gekii'S  of  Raphael  •  if  thy  wings 

Might  bear  thee  to  this  glen, 
With  faithful  memory  left  of  things 

To  pencil  dear  and  pen. 
Thou  would'st  forego  the  neighbouring 
Rhine, 

And  all  his  majesty— 
A  studious  forehead  to  incline 

O'er  this  poor  family. 
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U  tbcK  rifled  rod:!  betveen. 


FredeitiDed  here  la  lix. 

DowMMl  oriJi 

IDling  gtuwM  f  jr, 

Hd«  bcaiilifu 

hii  eyes. 

Tlut  blend  ihe  s 

aiureof.he«ar 

Wkhlh«o(> 

mmer^ie.! 

"ffif.",?,'':: 

iKe  beguiled : 

yel«i,I»iIh.heJe-ish~ChLla. 

Thx  uquisUe 

Sainl  John. 

iKcthcdirk-bt 

own  cnrh,  the  broii 

The  idnooth  In 

ReliDed,  u  with 

TheholiMMB 

ihin: 

mg  Infenc, 

By'wSha^J 

A«  faiihCul  to  Ihe  meiher'i  knee. 

Vm  of  her  am 

1  ashimcd. 

Two  lovely  Sisle 

n   >dll  and  iw-el 

A.  flowers,  ™ 

nd  side  by  ade 

Their  «ml.subdu 
The  Chriuisn 

of liit  pride : 
Ihe  ElenuJ  poun 

UponlhemM 

forlorn, 

ThoSghof.lint 

M^terioui  ufegaard,  lluti  in  bpite 

Do.h"e"'|Je1^r™5lng  ligHl, 
From  Hebrew  founiainl  tprung  : 


ON   THE  POWER   OF  SOUND. 

°''"wir"''°"™''  *"'  ""*' 

,u=l 

A  greeting  give  of  meaiured  filee; 
And  milder  echon  from  (heir  cetli 

Sd2iro;''cs'sin«uXd'S!!^o 

Repeal  the  bridij  symphony. 

1  hen,  or  fat  eirl  ler,  lei  u,  rove 

clou  of  6ih  lunQl, -The  powo  of  m 
— Ori(ir!''of°niu&i^  and  \u  efl^ct  in 

i^ 

AndXra'^oSTook  do'™  Hho"  ™ 

■lei— how  pcDduced  (to  the  midille  of 

VX 

H.ppy  milk-ma.dl.  one  by  one 
ScaMenne  i  diny  e»ch  to  her  desin 
A  liquid  concen  mnicbleH  hv  oice 

(iith^tania)  thai  lhe«  could  be  united  inia 

intellectuil  eonlemplation,— iSaiin  iith'^ 
The_  Fythigofeiin  theory  of  numben  nnd 
nunc,  with  iheir  suppoKd  iMwer  over  ihc 

nant  with  such  si  theory, — With  ciprc-sed 
l«ni  of  ihaokigiTing  U  the  Cmm.— (L»n 


Stannil  the  dcitniclion  of  eprth  and  Ihe  plii- 

mony,  and  its  fuppart  in  the  Divine  Nature, 
u  revealed  Si  Holy  Writ. 


Organ  of  viuon  I     And  a  tiiiinl  a^ml 
Inftnoi  Ihe  cell  of  Hcarine.  dark  and  blind  i 
Iniricaie  labyrinih,  more  dread  for  liiought 

Strict  pauase,  Ih  rough  whieh  u^s  ore  brought. 

And  ihriei»rih"l  lelellL  ibuw       " ' 
Of  shivering  fleth  :  and  warbled  air. 

jjierring  awei 

un^oflVeniy, 


Devoullyl'ia'life'lia  leirauV 


They  lull  perchance  b 

Tkal  Tonr,  the  prowling 
How  fcarl'ul  to  Ihe  desf. 


Tnll  from  thy  loriieHperch,  lone  beU-bird,  loll  ! 

hforcy  from  her  twilight  throne 
Lislenini:  ID  nun's  (aiiit  throb  ofboly  fear. 


And  Imaati  of  voice—to  \. 
Flung' Uii,'  a!i^!"'in"iii. 


ju  as  if  from  one  fullhcart- 


Forfhe  tired  ilave,  StMin  lifts  it  e  languid  oa 
Aad  lull  it  apiljr  bll,  with  chiac 
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l*hat  beautifies  the  fairest  shore, 

And  mitigates  the  harshest  clime. 

Von  pilgrims  see— in  lagging  ^le 

They  move  :  but  soon  the  appoijiied  way 

A  choral  Az'e  Marie  shall  beguile, 

And  to  their  hope  the  distant  .shrine 

Glisten  with  a  livelier  ray  : 

Nor  friendless  he,  the  prisoner  of  the  mine, 

Who  from   the   well-spring   of  his   own   clear 

breast 
Can  draw,  and  sing  his  griefs  to  rest. 


^Vhen  civic  renovation 

Dawns  on  a  kingdom,  and  for  needful  haste 

Best  eloquence  avails  not,  Ins])iration 

Mounts  with  a  tune,  that  travels  like  a  blast 

Piping  through  cave  and  battlemcntcd  tower  ; 

Then  starts  the  sluggard,  pleased  to  meet 

That  voice  of  Freedom,  in  its  power 

Of  promises,  shrill,  wild,  and  sweet  I 

^Vho,  from  a  martial  fta^j^eant,  spreads 

Incitements  of  a  batile-day, 

Thrilling  the  unweaponcd  crowd  with  plumclcss 

heads? — 
Even  She  whose  Lydian  airs  inspire 
Peaceful  striving,  gentle  play 
Of  timid  hope  and  innocent  dc-^irc 
Shot  from  the  dancing  Clrace-^,  as  they  move 
Fanned  by  the  plausive  wings  of  Love. 

VI, 

How  oft  along  thy  mazes, 

Kegcnt    of   sound,    have   dangerous  Passions 

trod  I 
O  Thou,  through  whom  the  temple  rings  with 

praises. 
And   blackening   clouds   in    thunder  speak   of 

God. 
Petray  not  by  the  co/en.igo  of  sense 
Thy  votaries,  wooin;;Iy  resigned 
To  a  voluptuous  influence 
That  taints  the  purer,  belter,  mind  : 
Put  lead  sick  Fancy  to  a  harp 
That  hath  in  noble  tasks  been  tried  ; 
And.  if  the  virtuous  feel  a  pang  too  sharp, 
S  )othe  it  into  patience, — stay 
The  uplifted  arm  of  Suicide  : 
And  let  some  mood  of  thine  in  firm  array 
Knit  every  thought  the  impending  issue  needs. 
Ere  martyr  bums,  or  patriot  bleeds  I 

VII. 

As  Conscience,  to  the  centre 

Of  being,  smiles  with  irresistible  pain, 

So  shall  a  solemn  cadence,  if  it  enter 

The  mouldy  vaults  of  the  dull  idiot's  brain, 

Transmute  him  to  a  wretch  from  quiet  hurled — 

Convulsed  as  by  a  jarring  din  : 

And  then  aghast,  as  at  the  world 

Of  reason  partially  let  in 

By  concords  winding  with  a  sway 

Terrible  for  scn<e  and  soul ! 

Or   awed  he  weeps,  struggling  to  quell  dismay. 

Point  not  these  mysteries  to  an  Art 

Lodged  alK)ve  the  starry  pole  ; 

Pure  modulations  flowing  from  the  heart 

Of   divine    Love,    where    Wisdom,     Beauty, 

Truth 
With  Order  dwell,  in  endless  youtli  ? 


VIM. 
Oblivion  may  not  conrer 
All  treasures  hoarded  by  the  miser.  Time. 
Orphean  Insight  I  truth's  undaunted  lover. 
To  the  first  leagues  of  tutored  passion  climb. 
When  Music  deigned  within  this  grosser  sphere 
Her  subtle  essence  to  enfold. 
And  voice  and  shell  drew  forth  a  tear 
Softer  than  Nature's  self  could  mould. 
Yet  strenuous  was  the  infant  Age  : 
Art,  daring  because  souls  could  feci, 
Stirred  nowhere  but  an  urgent  equipage 
Of  rapt  imagination  sped  her  march 
Through  the  re.ilms  of  woe  and  weal : 
Hell  to  the  lyre  bowed  low  :  the  upper  arch 
Kejoiccd  that  clamorous  spell  and  magic  verse 
Her  wan  disasters  could  disperse. 

IX. 

The  Gift  to  king  Amphion 

Ihat  walled  a  city  with  its  melody 

Was  for  belief  no  dream  :— thy  skill,  Arion ! 

C<iuld  humanise  the  creatures  of  the  sea. 

Where  men  were  monsters.     A  last  grace  he 

craves, 
Leave  for  one  chant :— the  dulcet  sound 
Steals  from  the  deck  o'er  willing  waves. 
And  listening  dolphins  gather  round. 
.Self-cast,  as  with  a  desperate  course. 
Mid  that  strange  audience,  he  bestrides 
A  proud  One  docile  as  a  managed  horse  ; 
And  singing,  while  the  accordant  hand 
Sweeps  his  harp,  the  master  rides  ; 
So  shall  he  touch  at  length  a  friendly  strand. 
And  he,  with  his  preserver,  shine  star-bright 
lu  memory,  through  silent  night. 

X. 

The  pipe  of  Pan,  to  shepherds 
t"ouched  in  the  shadow  of  Mxnalian  pines. 
Was  passing  sweet :   the  eyeballs  of  the  leo- 
pards. 
That  in  hieh  triumph  drew  the  Lord  of  vines. 
How  did  they  sparkle  to  the  cymbal's  clang  I 
While  Fauns  and  Satyrs  beat  the  ground 
In  cadence, — and  Silenus  swnng 
This  way  and  that,  with  wild-flowers  crowned. 
To  life,  to  life  give  back  thine  ear : 
Ye  who  are  longing  to  be  rid 
Of  fable,  though  to  truth  subservient,  hear 
The  little  sprinkling  of  cold  earth  that  fell 
Echoed  from  the  coffin-lid  : 
The  convict's  summons  in  the  steeple's  knell ; 
"The  \rx\n  distress-gun,"  from  a  leeward  shore. 
Repeated— heard,  and  heard  no  more  I 

XI. 

For  terror,  joy,  or  pity. 

Vast  is  the  compass  and  the  swell  of  notes  :^ 

From  the  babe's  first  cry  to  voice  of  regal  city. 

Rolling  a  solemn  sea-like  bass,  that  floats 

Far  as  the  woodlands— with  the  trill  to  blend 

Of  that  shy  songstress,  whose  love-tale 

Might  tempt  an  angel  to  descend. 

While  hovering  o'er  the  moonlight  vale. 

Ve  wandering  Utterances,  has  earth  no  scheme. 

No  .scale  of  moral  music— to  unite 

Powers  that  survive  but  in  the  faintest  dream 

Of  memory?— O  that  ye  might  stoop  to  bear 

Chains,  such  precious  chains  of  sight 

As  laboured  minstrelsies  through  ages  wear  ! 

O  for  a  b.alance  fit  the  truth  to  tell 

Of  the  Unsubstantial,  pondered  well ! 
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L.  IwurcvLT  humble,  in  the  Litcralurc  of  our  Country. 
my  cndeavount  in  Pueiry,  which,  yuu  buuw,  bave  bet 

em  the  Art  not  lightly  to  he  approHhed  -  and  tlHt  tl         
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Ihere  I  something  in  a  huge  balloon  ; 
Bui  ihrough  the  Souds  11?  never  float 
Until  IhaiealiltleBwit. 

And  now  I  iarr  a  lillle  Itoal, 

Put  thnnieh  the  clouds  my  hi»t  can  uil ; 
But  if  perduiKe  your  faith  should  fail, 
Loah  up— and  you  shall  see  me  soon '. 
Tba  WDodSt  my  FrfeudHpatv  round  you  toafing. 
Roefcina  and  marine  blie  a  sea  : 
The  noise  of  dangef  >  in  youi  ears, 


Fraifman  ne'er  sate  in  such  another 
Whether  intone  the  winds  we  strive. 
Or  deep  into  the  clouds  we  din. 
Each  is  contented  with  the  other. 

For  Ercasoos,  lunudts,  and  for  wars  I 
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We  are  as  calm  in  our  delight 
As  is  the  crescent-moon  so  oright 
Among  the  scattered  stars. 

Up  goes  my  Boat  among  the  stars 
Though  many  a  breathless  held  of  light. 
Through  many  a  long  blue  field  of  ether, 
l^eaving  ten  thousand  stars  beneath  her ; 
Up  goes  my  little  Boat  so  bright  I 

The  Crab,  the  Scorpion,  and  the  Bull — 
We  pry  among  them  all  ;  have  shot 
High  o'er  the  red-haired  race  of  Mars, 
Covered  from  top  to  toe  with  scars  : 
Such  company  I  like  it  not  I 

The  towns  in  Saturn  are  decayed. 

And  melancholy  Spectres  throng  them  ; — 

The  Pleiads^  that  appear  to  kiss 

Each  other  m  the  vast  abyss. 

With  joy  I  sail  among  them. 

Swift  Mcrairy  resounds  with  mirth. 
Great  Jove  is  full  of  stately  bowers  ; 
But  these,  and  all  that  they  contain. 
What  are  they  to  that  tiny  grain. 
That  little  Earth  of  ours  ? 

Then  back  to  Farth,  the  dear  gr^n  Earth:— 
Whole  ages  if  I  heic  should  roam, 
The  world  for  my  remarks  and  me 
Would  not  a  whit  the  better  be  ; 
I  've  left  my  heart  at  home. 

Sec !  there  she  is,  the  matchless  Earth  ! 
There  spreads  the  famed  Pacific  Ocean ! 
Old  Andes  thrusts  yon  craggy  spear 
Through  the  grey  clouds  :  the  Alps  are  here. 
Like  waters  in  commotion  I 

Yon  tawny  slip  is  Libya's  sands  : 
That  silver  thread  the  river  Dnieper  ; 
And  look,  where  clothed  in  brightest  green 
Is  a  sweet  Isle,  of  isles  the  Queen  ; 
Ye  fairies,  from  all  evil  keep  her  I 

And  see  the  town  where  I  was  bom  I 
Around  those  happy  fields  we  span 
In  boyish  gambols  :— I  was  lost 
Where  I  have  been,  but  on  this  coast 
I  feel  I  am  a  man. 

Never  did  fifty  things  at  once 
Appear  so  lovely,  never,  never  ; — 
How  tunefully  the  forests  ring  I 
To  hear  the  earth's  soft  murmuring 
Thus  could  I  hang  for  ever  I 

"  Shame  on  you  I "  cried  my  little  Boat, 

•*  Was  ever  such  a  homesick  Loon, 

Within  a  living  Boat  to  sit. 

And  make  no  better  use  of  it , 

A  Boat  twin-sister  of  the  crescent-moon  ! 

Ne'er  in  the  breait  of  full-grown  Poet 
Fluttered  so  faint  a  heart  before  ;— 
Was  it  the  music  of  the  spheres 
That  overpowered  your  mortal  ears  ? 
—  Such  din  shall  trouble  them  no  more. 

These  nether  precincts  do  not  lack 
Charms  of  their  own  ; — then  come  with  me  » 
I  want  a  comrade,  and  for  you 
There's  nothing  that  I  would  not  do  ; 
Nought  is  there  that  you  shall  not  see. 

Haste  !  and  above  Siberian  snows 
We'll  sport  amid  the  boreal  morning ; 
Will  mingle  with  her  lustres  gliding 


Among  the  stars,  the  stars  now  hiding. 
And  now  the  stars  adorning. 

I  know  the  secrets  of  a  land 
Where  human  foot  did  never  stray  ; 
Fair  is  that  land  as  evening  skies, 
And  cool,  though  in  the  depth  it  Ues 
Of  burning  Africa. 

Or  we'll  into  the  realm  of  Faery, 
Among  the  lovely  sliades  of  things  ; 
liie  shadowy  forms  of  mountains  bare, 
And  streams,  and  bowers,  and  ladies  fair. 
The  shades  of  palaces  and  kings  I 

Or,  if  you  thirst  with  hardy  zeal 
Less  quiet  regions  to  explore, 
Prompt  voyage  shall  to  you  reveal 
How  earth  and  heaven  are  taught  to  feel 
The  might  of  magic  lore  I " 

V  My  little  vagrant  Form  of  light. 

My  gay  and  beautiful  Canoe, 

Well  have  you  played  your  friendly  x>art  ; 

As  kindly  take  what  from  my  heart 

Experience  forces—  then  adieu  I 

Temptation  lurks  among  your  words  ; 
But,  while  these  pleasures  you're  pursuing 
Without  impediment  or  let. 
No  wonder  if  you  quite  forget 
What  on  the  earth  is  doing. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  mankind 
Did  listen  with  a  faith  sincere 
To  tuneful  tongues  in  mystery  versed  ; 
Then  Poets  fearlessly  rehearsed 
The  wonders  of  a  wild  career. 

Go — (but  the  world's  a  sleepy  world, 
And  'tis,  I  fear,  an  age  too  late) 
Take  with  you  some  ambitious  Youth  ! 
For,  restless  Wanderer  !  I,  in  truth. 
Am  all  unfit  to  be  your  mate. 

Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers  ; 

The  common  growth  of  mother-earth 

Sufiices  me — her  tears,  her  mirth. 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

The  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 
I  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower. 
If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray. 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

These  given,  what  more  need  I  desire 
To  stir,  to  soothe,  or  elevate  ? 
What  nobler  marvels  than  the  niind 
May  in  life's  daily  prospect  find. 
May  find  or  there  create  ? 

A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  wield  ; 
What  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  Fear  ! 
Repentance  is  a  tender  Sprite  ; 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 
'Tis  lodged  within  her  silent  tear. 

But  grant  my  wishes, — let  us  now 
Descend  from  this  ethereal  height : 
Then  take  thy  way,  adventurous  Skiff, 
More  daring  far  than  HippogrifT, 
And  be  thy  own  delight  1 

To  the  stpne-table  in  my  garden, 
Loved  haunt  of  many  a  summer  hour. 
The  Squire  is  come  :  his  daughter  Bess 
Beside  him  in  the  cool  recess 
Sits  blooming  like  a  flower. 
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With  these  arc  many  more  convened  : 
They  know  not  I  have  been  so  far ; — 
I  see  them  there,  in  number  nine. 
Beneath  the  spreading  Weymouth  pine  I 
1  see  them — there  they  are  ! 

There  sits  the  Vicar  and  his  Dame  ; 

And  there  my  good  friend,  Stephen  Otter ; 

And,  ere  the  light  of  evening  fail. 

To  them  I  must  relate  the  1  ale 

Of  Peter  Bell  the  Potter." 

Off  flew  the  Boat— away  she  flees, 
Spurning  her  freight  with  indignation  ! 
And  I,  as  well  a^  1  was  able. 
On  two  poor  legs,  toward  my  stone-taUe 
Limped  on  with  sore  vexation. 

**  O,  here  he  is  ! "  cried  little  Bess- 
She  saw  mc  at  the  garden  door  : 
"We've  waited  anxiously  and  long," 
They  cned,  and  ail  around  me  throng, 
Full  nme  of  them  or  more  ! 

*•  Reproach  me  not— your  fears  be  still — 
Be  thankful  wc  again  have  met  :— 
Resume,  my  Friends  !  within  the  «hadc 
Your  scats,  and  quickly  shall  be  paid 
l*he  wcU-iemembcrcd  debt." 

I  5pake  with  faltering  voice,  like  one 
Not  wholly  re«>cued  from  the  pale 
Of  a  wild  dream,  or  worse  illusion  : 
But,  straight,  to  cover  my  confusion, 
Began  the  promised  Tale. 

PART   FIRST. 

All  by  the  moonlight  river  side 
Groaned  the  poor  Beast  —alas  !  in  vain  ; 
The  staff  was  rai«.ed  to  loftier  height. 
And  the  blows  fell  with  heavier  weight 
As  Peter  stiuck— and  struck  again. 

"  Hold  I  ■'  cried  the  Stjuirc,  "against  the  rules 
Of  common  .«iense  you're  surely  sinning  ; 
This  leap  is  for  us  all  too  bold  : 
Who  Peter  was,  let  th.it  be  told, 
And  start  from  the  beginning." 

"A  Potter,"  Sir,  he  was  by  trade," 

Said  I,  becoming  quite  collected  ; 
"  And  wheresoever  he  apjKjared, 
Full  twenty  times  was  Peter  feared 
For  once  that  Peter  was  respected. 

He.  two-and  thirty  years  or  more. 
Had  been  a  wild  and  woodland  rover ; 
Had  heard  the  Atlantic  surges  roar 
On  farthest  Cornwall's  rocky  shore. 
And  trod  the  cliffs  of  Dover. 

And  he  had  seen  Caernarvon's  towers, 
And  well  he  knew  the  spire  of  Sanim  ; 
And  he  had  been  where  Lincoln  bell 
Flings  o'er  the  fen  that  ponderous  knell — 
A  far-renowned  alarum ! 

At  Doncaster,  at  York,  and  Leeds, 
And  merry  Carlisle  had  he  been  ; 
And  all  along  the  Lowlands  fair. 
All  through  the  bonny  shire  of  Ayr  ; 
And  far  as  Aberdeen. 

And  he  had  been  at  Inverness  ; 
And  Peter,  by  the  mountain-rills, 

•  In  the  dialect  of  the  North,  a  hawker  of 
earthenware  b  thus  designated. 


Had  danced  his  round  with  Highland  lasses ; 
And  he  had  lain  beside  his  asses 
On  lofty  Cheviot  Hills  : 

And  he  had  trudged  through  Yorkshire  dales, 
Among  the  rocks  and  winding  scars; 
Where  deep  and  low  the  hamlets  lie 
Beneath  their  little  patch  of  sky 
And  little  lot  of  stars : 

And  all  along  the  indented  coast, 
Bespattered  with  the  salt-sea  foam ; 
Where'er  a  knot  of  houses  lay 
On  headland,  or  in  hollow  bay  ; — 
Sure  never  man  like  him  did  roam  I 

As  well  might  Peter,  in  the  Fleet, 

Have  been  fast  bound,  a  begginc  debtor; — 

He  travelled  here,  he  travelled  there  ; — 

But  not  the  value  of  a  hair 

Was  heart  or  head  the  better 

He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams. 
In  the  green  wood  and  hollow  dell : 
They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day,— 
But  nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

In  vain,  through  every  changeful  year. 
Did  Nature  lead  him  as  before  ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Small  change  it  made  in  Peter's  heart 
To  see  his  gentle  pantiicrcd  train 
With  more  than  vern.il  pleasure  feeding 
Where'er  the  tender  grass  was  leading 
Its  earliest  green  along  the  lane. 

In  vain,  through  water,  earth,  and  air. 
The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread. 
When  Peter  on  some  April  morn. 
Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn, 
Made  the  warm  earth  hi^  la/y  bed. 

At  noon,  when,  by  the  forest's  edge 
He  lay  beneath  the  brandies  high. 
The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart :  he  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky  ' 

On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked 
And  felt,  as  I  have  heaid  them  say, 
As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
A  thin^  as  steadfast  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gazed  ihemselves  away. 

Within  the  breast  of  Peter  Bell 
These  silent  raptures  found  noplace  ; 
He  was  a  Carl  as  wild  and  rude 
As  ever  hue-and-cry  pursued. 
As  ever  ran  a  felon  s  race. 

Of  all  that  lead  a  lawless  life, 
Of  all  that  love  their  lawless  lives. 
In  city  or  in  village  small, 
He  was  the  wildest  far  of  all ;  — 
He  had  a  dozen  wedded  wives. 

Nay,  stirt  not !— wedded  wives— and  twelve! 
But  how  one  wife  could  e'er  come  near  him, 
In  simple  truth  1  cannot  tell ; 
For,  be  it  said  of  Peter  Bell, 
To  see  him  vas  to  fear  him. 

Though  Nature  could  not  touch  his  heart 
By  lovely  forms,  and  silent  weather, 
And  tender  sounds,  yet  you  might  sec 
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At  once,  that  Peter  Bell  and  she 
Had  often  been  together. 

A  savage  wildness  round  him  hung 
As  of  a  dweller  out  of  doors  ; 
In  his  whole  figure  and  his  mien 
A  savage  character  was  seen 
Of  mountains  and  of  dreary  moors. 

To  all  the  unshaped  half-human  thoughts 

Which  solitary  Nature  feeds 

'Mid  summer  storms  or  winter's  ice, 

Had  Peter  joined  whatever  vice 

The  cruel  city  breeds. 

His  face  was  keen  as  is  the  wind 
That  cuts  along  the  hawthorn-fence  ; 
Of  courage  you  saw  little  there. 
But,  in  its  stead,  a  medley  air 
Of  cunning  and  of  impudence. 

He  had  a  dark  and  sidelong  walk,  ^ 
And  long  and  slouching  was  his  gait ; 
Beneath  his  looks  so  bare  and  bold. 
You  might  perceive,  his  spirit  cold 
Was  playing  with  some  inward  bait. 

His  forehead  wrinkled  was  and  furred  ; 
A  work,  one  half  of  which  was  done 
By  thinking  of  his  *  whins'  and  'hows;* 
And  half,  by  knitting  of  his  brows 
Beneath  the  glaring  sun. 

There  was  a  hardness  in  his  cheek. 
There  was  a  hardness  in  his  eye. 
As  if  the  man  had  fixed  his  face. 
In  many  a  solitary  place. 
Against  the  wind  and  open  sky  1 


One  night,  (and  now  my  little  Bess  ! 
We've  reached  at  last  the  promised  Tale ;) 
One  beautiful  November  night. 
When  the  full  moon  was  shining  bright 
Upon  the  rapid  river  Swale, 

Along  the  river's  winding  banks 
Peter  was  travelling  all  alone  ; — 
Whether  to  buy  or  sell,  or  led 
By  pleasure  running  in  his  head. 
To  me  was  never  known. 

He  trudged  along  through  copse  and  brake. 
He  trudged  along  o'er  hill  and  dale  ; 
Nor  for  the  moon  cared  he  a  tittle. 
And  for  tlie  stars  he  cared  as  little, 
And  for  the  mumunng  river  Swale. 

But,  chancing  to  espy  a  path 
That  promised  to  cut  short  the  way  ; 
As  many  a  wiser  man  hath  done. 
He  left  a  trusty  guide  for  one 
That  might  his  steps  betray. 

To  a  thick  wood  he  soon  is  brought 
Where  cheerily  his  course  ht  weaves, 
And  whistling  loud  may  yet  be  heard, 
Thoujjh  often  buried,  like  a  bird 
Darkling,  among  the  boughs  and  leaves. 

But  quickly  Peter's  mood  is  changed. 
And  on  he  drives  with  checks  that  bum 
In  downright  fury  and  in  wrath  : — 
There's  little  sign  the  treacherous  path 
Will  to  the  road  return  ! 

The  path  grows  dim,  and  dimmer  still ; 
Now  up,  now  down,  the  Rover  wends. 
With  all  the  sail  that  he  can  carry. 


Till  brought  to  a  deserted  quarry — 
And  there  the  pathway  ends. 

He  paused — for  shadows  of  strange  shape. 
Massy  and  black,  before  him  lay  : 
But  through  the  dark,  and  through  the  cold. 
And  through  the  yawning  fissures  old. 
Did  Peter  boldly  press  his  way 

Right  through  the  auarry  :  —and  behold 
A  scene  of  soft  and  lovely  hue  ! 
Where  blue  and  grey,  and  tender  green. 
Together  make  as  sweet  a  scene 
As  ever  human  eye  did  view. 

Beneath  the  clear  blue  sky  he  saw 
A  little  field  of  meadow  ground  ; 
But  field  or  meadow  name  it  not ; 
Call  it  of  earth  a  small  green  plot, 
With  rocks  encompassed  round. 

The  Swale  flowed  under  the  grey  rocks, 
But  he  flowed  quiet  and  unseen  ; — 
You  need  a  strong  and  stormy  gale 
To  bring  the  noises  of  the  Swale 
To  that  green  spot,  so  calm  and  green ! 

And  is  there  no  one  dwelling  here. 
No  hermit  with  his  beads  and  glass  7 
And  does  no  little  cottage  look 
Upon  this  soft  and  fertile  nook? 
Does  no  one  live  near  this  green  grass  ? 

Across  the  deep  and  quiet  spot 
Is  Peter  driving  through  the  grass — 
And  now  has  reached  the  skirting  trees ; 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  sees 
A  solitary  Ass.  ' 

*'  A  prize  !"  cries  Peter— but  he  first 
Must  spy  about  him  far  and  near : 
There's  not  a  single  house  in  sight. 
No  woodman's  hut,  no  cottage  Tight — 
Peter,  you  need  not  fear  1 

There's  nothing  to  be  seen  but  woods. 
And  rocks  that  spread  a  hoary  gleam. 
And  this  one  Beast,  that  firom  the  bed 
Of  the  green  meadow  hangs  his  head 
Over  the  silent  stream. 

His  head  is  with  a  halter  bound  ; 
The  halter  seizing,  Peter  leapt 
Upon  the  Creature's  back,  and  plied 
With  ready  heels  his  shaggy  side ; 
But  still  the  Ass  his  station  kept. 

Then  Peter  gave  a  sudden  jerk, 
A  jerk  that  from  a  dungeon-floor 
Would  have  pulled  up  an  iron  ring ; 
But  still  the  Heavy-headed  Thing 
Stood  just  as  he  had  stood  before  I 

Quoth  Peter,  leaping  from  his  seat^ 
"There  is  some  plot  against  me  laid  ;" 
Once  more  the  little  meadow-ground 
And  all  the  hoary  clilTs  around 
He  cautiously  surveyed. 

All,  all  is  silent— rocks  and  woods. 
All  still  and  silent — far  and  near  I 
Only  the  Ass,  with  motion  dull. 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turns  round  his  long  left  ear. 

Thought  Peter,  What  can  mean  all  this? 
Some  ugly  witchcraft  must  be  here  ! 
—Once  more  the  Ass,  with  motion  dull. 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turned  round  his  long  left  ear. 
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Stispicion  ripened  into  dread 
Yet  with  deliberate  action  slow. 
His  staff  high-raising,  in  the  pride 
Of  skill,  upon  the  sounding  hide, 
He  dealt  a  sturdy  blow. 

The  poor  Ass  staggered  with  the  shock  ; 
And  then,  as  if  to  t.xke  his  ease, 
In  quiet  uncomplaining  mood, 
Upon  the  spot  where  he  had  stood, 
Dropped  gently  down  upon  his  knees  ; 

As  gently  on  his  side  he  fell  ; 
And  by  the  river's  brink  did  lie; 
And,  while  he  lay  like  one  that  mourned, 
The  patient  l>ea-«t  on  Peter  turned 
His  shining  hazel  eye. 

*Twas  but  one  mild,  reproachful  hx)k, 
A  look  more  tender  than  severe  : 
And  straight  in  sorrow,  not  in  dread, 
He  turned  the  eye-ball  in  his  head 
Towards  the  smooth  river  deep  and  dear. 

Upon  the  Beast  the  sapling  rings  : 

His  lank  sides  heaved,  liis  limbs  they  stirred; 

He  gave  a  groan,  and  then  another, 

Of  that  which  went  before  the  brother. 

And  then  he  gave  a  third. 

All  by  the  moonlight  river  side 
He  gave  three  miserable  groans  ; 
And  not  till  now  hath  Peter  seen 
How  gaunt  the  Creature  is,  -  how  lean 
And  sharp  his  staring  bones  ! 

With  legs  stretched  out  and  stiflTlie  lay  :— 
No  word  of  kind  commiseration 
Fell  at  the  sight  from  Peter's  tongue  : 
With  hard  contempt  his  heart  was  wrung, 
With  hatred  and  vexation. 

The  meagre  be.ist  lay  still  as  death  ; 
And  Peter's  lips  with  fury  quiver  ; 
Quoth  he,  *'  Vou  little  mulish  dog, 
1 11  fling  your  carcavs  like  a  log 
Head-foremost  down  the  river  I" 

An  impious  oath  confirmed  the  threat — 
Whereat  from  the  earth  on  which  he  lay 
To  all  the  echoes,  south  and  north. 
And  cast  and  west,  the  Ass  sent  forth 
A  long  and  clamorous  bray  ! 

This  outcry,  on  the  heart  of  Peter, 
Seems  like  a  note  of  ioy  to  strike, — 
Joy  at  the  heart  of  Peter  knocks  ; 
But  in  the  echo  of  the  rocks 
Was  something  Peter  did  not  like. 

Whether  to  cheer  his  coward  breast, 
Or  that  he  could  not  break  the  chain. 
In  this  serene  and  solemn  hour. 
Twined  round  him  by  demoniac  power, 
To  the  blind  work  he  turned  ag.ain. 

Among  the  rocks  and  winding  crags  ; 
Among  the  mountains  far  away  : 
Once  more  the  Ass  did  lengthen  out 
More  ruefully  a  deep-drawn  shout. 
The  hard  dry  see-saw  of  his  horrible  bray ! 

What  is  there  now  in  Peter's  heart? 

Or  whence  the  might  of  this  strange  sound  ? 

The  moon  uneasy  looked  and  dimmer. 

The  broad  blue  heavens  appeared  to  glimmer. 

And  the  rocks  staggered  all  around — 

From  Peter's  hand  the  sapling  dropped  I 
I'hrcat  has  he  none  to  execute  ; 


"  If  any  one  should  come  and  see 

That  1  am  here,  they'll  think,"  quoth  he, 

"  I'm  helping  this  poor  dying  brute." 

He  scans  the  Ass  from  limb  to  limb, 
And  ventures  now  to  uplift  his  eyes  : 
More  steady  looks  the  moon,  .and  clear. 
More  like  themselves  the  rocks  appear 
And  touch  more  quiet  skies. 

His  scorn  returns  — his  hate  revives  ; 
He  stoops  the  Ass's  neck  to  seize 
With  malice— that  again  takes  flight ; 
For  in  the  pool  a  startling  sight 
Meets  him,  among  the  inverted  trees. 

Is  it  the  moon's  distorted  face? 
The  ghost-like  image  of  a  cloud? 
Is  it  a  gallows  there  portrayed? 
Is  Peter  of  himself  afraid  ? 
Is  it  a  coffin,^-or  a  shroud? 

A  grisly  idol  hewn  in  stone  ? 
Or  imp  from  witch's  lap  let  fall? 
Perhaps  a  ring  of  shinuig  fairies? 
Such  as  pursue  their  feared  vagaries 
In  sylvan  bower,  or  haunted  hall? 

Is  it  a  fiend  that  to  a  stake 

Of  fire  his  desperate  self  is  tethering? 

Or  stubborn  spirit  doomed  to  yell 

In  solitary  ward  or  cell, 

Ten  thousand  miles  from  all  his  brethren  ? 

Never  did  pulse  so  quickly  throb. 
And  never  neart  so  loudly  jiantccl  r 
He  looks,  he  cannot  choose  but  look  ; 
Like  some  one  reading  in  a  book — 
A  book  that  is  enchanted. 

Ah,  wcll-a-day  for  Peter  Bell ! 
Ho  will  be  turned  to  iron  soon, 
Meet  Statue  for  tlie  court  of  Fear ! 
His  hat  is  up— and  every  hair 
Bristles,  and  whitens  in  the  moon  ! 

He  looks,  he  ponders,  looks  again  ; 
He  sees  a  motion— hears  a  groan  ; 
His  eyes  will  burst — his  heart  will  break- 
He  gives  a  loud  and  frightful  shriek. 
And  back  he  falls,  as  if  his  life  were  flown  I 

PART  SECOND. 

We  left  our  Hero  in  a  trance,  ^ 
Beneath  the  alders,  near  the  river ; 
The  Ass  is  by  the  river-side, 
And,  where  the  feeble  breezes  glide. 
Upon  the  stream  the  moonbeams  quiver. 

A  happy  respite  I  but  at  length 
He  feels  the  glimmering  of  the  moon  ; 
Wakes  with  glazed  eye,  and  feebly  sighing- 
To  sink,  perhaps,  wlicrc  he  is  lying; 
Into  a  second  swoon  1 

He  lifts  his  head,  he  sees  his  staflT; 

He  touches — 'tis  to  him  a  treasure  ! 

Faint  recollection  seems  to  tell 

That  he  is  yet  where  mort.als  dwell  — 

A  thought  received  with  languid  pleasure  ! 

His  head  upon  his  elbow  propped. 
Becoming  less  and  less  perplexed, 
Sky- ward  he  looks— to  rock  and  wood— 
And  then— upon  the  p'assy  flood 
His  wandering  eye  is  fixed. 

Thought  he,  that  is  the  face  of  one 
In  his  last  sleep  securely  bound  I 
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So  toward  the  stream  his  head  he  bent. 
And  downward  thrust  his  staff,  intent 
The  river's  depth  to  sound. 

Now— like  a  tempest-shattered  bark, 
That  overwhelmed  and  prostrate  lies, 
And  in  a  moment  to  the  verge 
Is  lifted  of  a  foaming  surge — 
Full  suddenly  the  Ass  doth  rise  I 

His  staring  bones  all  shake  with  joy. 
And  close  by  Peter's  side  he  stands : 
While  Peter  o'er  the  river  bends, 
The  little  Ass  his  neck  extends, 
And  fondly  licks  his  hands. 

Such  life  is  in  the  Ass's  eyes. 
Such  life  is  in  his  limbs  and  ears. 
That  Peter  Bell,  if  he  had  been 
The  veriest  coward  ever  seen, 
Must  now  have  thrown  aside  his  fears. 

The  Ass  looks  on — and  to  his  work 
Is  Peter  quietly  resigned  ; 
He  touches  here — he  touches  there — 
And  now  among  the  dead  man's  hair 
His  sapling  Peter  has  entwined. 

He  pulls — and  looks — and  pulls  again  ; 
And  he  whom  the  poor  Ass  had  lust, 
The  man  who  had  been  four  days  dead. 
Head-foremost  from  the  river's  bed 
Uprises  like  a  ghost ! 

And  Peter  draws  him  to  dry  land  ; 
And  through  the  brain  of  Peter  pass 
Some  poignant  twitches,  fast  and  faster  ; 
"  No  doubt,"  quoth  he,  *'  he  is  the  Master 
Of  this  poor  miserable  Ass  ! " 

The  meagre  Shadow  that  looks  on — 
What  would  he  now?  what  is  he  doing? 
His  sudden  fit  of  joy  is  flown, — 
He  on  his  knees  haih  laid  him  down, 
As  if  he  were  hb  grief  renewing  ; 

But  no — that  Peter  on  his  back 
Must  mount,  he  shows  well  as  he  can  : 
Thought  Peter  then,  come  weal  or  woe, 
I'll  do  what  he  would  have  me  do, 
In  pity  to  this  poor  drowned  man. 

With  that  resolve  he  boldly  mounts 
Upon  the  pleased  and  thankful  Ass  ; 
And  then,  without  a  momeni's  stay. 
That  earnest  Creature  turned  away. 
Leaving  the  body  on  the  grass. 

Intent  upwn  his  faithful  watch. 
The  Beast  four  days  and  nights  had  past  ; 
A  sweeter  meadow  ne'er  was  scen- 
And  there  the  Ass  four  days  had  been. 
Nor  ever  once  did  break  his  fast : 

Yet  firm  his  step,  and  stout  his  heart ; 
The  mead  is  crossed— the  quarry's  mouth 
Is  reached  ;  but  there  the  trusty  guide 
Into  a  thicket  turns  aside. 
And  deftly  ambles  towards  the  south. 

When  hark  a  burst  of  doleful  sound  1 
And  Peter  honestly  might  say. 
The  like  came  never  to  his  ears, 
Though  he  has  been,  full  thirty  years, 
A  rover — night  and  day  ! 

*T\s  not  a  plover  of  the  moors, 
*Tis  not  a  oittem  of  the  fen  ; 
Nor  can  it  be  a  barking  fox, 


Nor  niRht-bird  chambered  in  the  rocks 
Nor  wild-cat  in  a  woody  glen  1 

The  Ass  is  startled— and  stops  short 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  thicket ; 
And  Peter,  wont  to  whistle  loud 
Whether  alone  or  in  a  crowd, 
Is  silent  as  a  silent  cricket 

What  ails  you  now,  my  little  Bess  ? 
Well  may  you  tremble  and  look  grave  ! 
This  cry — that  rings  along  the  wood. 
This  cry — that  floats  adown  the  flood, 
Comes  from  the  entrance  of  a  cave  : 

I  sec  a  blooming  Wood-boy  there, 
And  if  I  had  the  power  to  say 
How  sorrowful  the  wanderer  is. 
Your  heart  would  be  as  sad  as  his 
Till  you  had  kissed  his  tears  away ! 

Grasping  a  hawthorn  branch  in  hand. 
All  bright  with  berries  ripe  and  red. 
Into  the  cavern's  mouth  ne  peeps  ; 
Thence  back  into  the  moonlight  creeps  ; 
Whom  seeks  he — whom  ? — the  silent  dead  : 

His  father ! — Him  doth  he  reauire — 
Him  hath  besought  with  fniiticss  pains. 
Among  the  rocks,  behind  the  trees  ; 
Now  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
Now  nmning  o'er  the  open  plains. 

And  hiihcr  is  he  come  at  last, 
When  he  through  such  a  day  has  Ifone, 
By  this  dark  cave  to  be  distrest 
Like  a  poor  bird — her  plundered  nest 
Hovering  around  with  dolorous  moan  I 

Of  that  intense  and  piercing  cry 
The  listening  Ass  conjectures  well ; 
Wild  as  it  is,  he  there  can  read 
Some  intermingled  notes  that  plead 
With  touches  irresistible. 

But  Peter— when  he  saw  the  Ass 
Not  only  stop  but  turn,  and  change 
"The  cherished  tenor  of  his  pace 
That  lamentable  cry  to  chase — 
It  wrought  in  him  conviction  strange  ; 

A  faith  that,  for  the  dead  man's  sake 
And  this  poor  slave  who  loved  him  well. 
Vengeance  upon  his  head  will  fall, 
Some  visitation  worse  than  all 
Which  ever  till  this  night  bcfel. 

Meanwhile  the  Ass  to  reach  his  home. 
Is  striving  stoutly  as  he  may  ; 
But,  while  he  climbs  the  woody  hill. 
The  cry  grows  weak — and  weaker  still ; 
And  now  at  last  it  dies  away- 

So  with  his  freight  the  Creature  turns 
Into  a  gloomy  grove  of  beech. 
Along  the  shade  with  footsteps  true 
Descending  slowly,  till  the  two 
The  open  moonlight  reach. 

And  there,  along  the  narrow  dell, 
A  fair  smooth  pathway  you  discern, 
A  Icnjjth  of  green  and  open  road — 
As  if  It  from  a  fountain  flowed — 
Winding  away  between  the  fern. 

The  rocks  that  tower  on  either  side 
Build  up  a  wild  fantastic  scene  : 
Temples  like  those  among  the  Hindoos, 
And  mosques,  and  spires,  and  abbey  windows, 
And  castles  ail  with  ivy  green  1 
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And,  while  the  Ass  pursues  his  way. 

Along  this  solitary  dell, 

As  pensively  his  steps  advance, 

The  mosques  and  spires  change  countenance, 

And  look  at  Peter  Bell  1 

That  unintelligible  cry 
Hath  left  him  high  in  preparation, — 
Convinced  that  he,  or  soon  or  laic. 
This  very  night  will  meet  his  fate — 
And  so  he  sits  in  expectation  ! 

TTie  strenuous  Animal  hath  clomb 
With  the  green  path  ;  and  now  he  wends 
Where,  shining  like  the  smoothest  sea, 
In  imdisturbed  immensity 
A  level  plain  extends. 

But  whence  this  faintly-rustlin?  sound 
By  which  the  iourneymg  pair  are  chased? 
— A  withered  leaf  is  cloj>e  oehind, 
Light  plaything  for  the  sportive  wind 
Upon  that  solitary  waste. 

When  Peter  spied  the  moving  thing, 
It  only  doubled  his  distress  ; 
"Where  there  is  not  a  bush  or  tree. 
The  very  leaves  they  follow  mc  — 
So  huge  hath  been  my  wickedness  I " 

To  a  close  lane  they  now  are  come. 
Where,  as  before,  the  enduring  Ass 
Moves  on  without  a  moment's  stop. 
Nor  once  turns  round  his  head  to  crop 
A  bramble-leaf  or  blade  of  grass. 

Between  the  hedges  as  they  go, 
The  white  dust  sleeps  upon  the  lane  ; 
And  Peter,  ever  and  anon 
Back-looking,  sees,  upon  a  stone. 
Or  in  the  dust,  a  crimson  stain. 

A  stain — as  of  a  drop  of  blood 

By  moonlight  made  more  faint  and  wan  ; 

Ha  !  why  these  sinkings  of  despair? 

He  knows  not  how  the  blood  comes  there— 

And  Peter  is  a  wicked  man. 

At  length  he  spies  a  bleeding  wound. 
Where  he  had  stnick  the  Ass's  head  ; 
He  sees  the  blood,  knows  what  it  is, — 
A  glimpse  of  sudden  joy  was  his, 
But  then  it  quickly  fled  ; 

Of  him  whom  sudden  death  had  seized 
He  thought,— of  thee,  O  faithful  Ass  I 
And  once  again  those  ghastly  pains 
Shoot  to  and  fro  through  heart  and  reins, 
And  through  his  brain  like  lightning  pass. 

PART   THIRD. 

I've  heard  of  one,  a  gentle  Soul, 
Though  given  to  sadness  and  to  gloom. 
And  for  the  fact  will  vouch, — one  night 
It  chanced  that  by  a  taper's  light 
This  man  was  re  ding  in  his  room ; 

Bending,  as  you  or  I  might  bend 
At  night  o'er  any  pious  book, 
When  sudden  blackness  overspread 
The  snow-white  page  on  whicn  he  read. 
And  made  the  good  man  round  him  look. 

The  chamber  walls  were  dark  all  round, — 
And  to  hif,  book  he  turned  again  ; 
— ^The  light  had  left  the  lonely  taper, 
And  formed  itself  upon  the  paper 
Into  large  letters— bright  and  plain  ! 


The  godly  book  was  in  his  hand — 
And,  on  the  page,  more  black  than  coal, 
Appeared,  set  forth  in  strange  array, 
A  word — which  to  his  dying  day 
Perplexed  the  good  man's  gentle  souL 

The  ghostly  word,  thus  plainly  seen, 
Did  never  from  his  lips  depart ; 
But  he  hath  said,  poor  gentle  wight  I 
It  brought  full  many  a  sin  to  light 
Out  of  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Dread  Spirits  !  to  confound  the  meek 
Why  wander  from  your  course  so  far. 
Disordering  colour,  form,  and  stature  I 
— Let  good  men  feel  the  soul  of  nature, 
And  see  things  as  they  are. 

Yet,  potent  Spirits  1  well  I  know. 
How  ye,  that  play  with  soul  and  sense. 
Are  not  unused  to  trouble  friends 
Of  goodness,  for  most  gracious  ends — 
And  this  I  speak  in  reverence. 

But  might  I  give  advice  to  you, 
Whom  in  my  fear  I  love  so  well ; 
From  men  of  j)cnsivc  virtue  go, 
Dread  Beings  !  and  your  empire  show 
On  hearts  Uke  tliat  of  Peter  Bell. 

Your  presence  often  have  I  felt 

In  darkness  and  the  stormy  night ; 

And,  with  like  force,  if  need  there  be, 

Ye  can  put  forth  your  agency 

When  earth  is  calm,  and  heaven  is  bright. 

Then,  coming  from  the  wayward  world. 
That  powerful  world  in  which  ye  dwell. 
Come,  Spirits  of  the  Mind  !  and  try 
To-night,  beneath  the  moonlight  sky, 
What  may  be  done  with  Peter  Bell  I 

— O,  would  that  some  more  skilful  voice 
My  further  lalwur  might  prevent ! 
Kind  Listeners,  that  around  me  sit, 
I  feel  that  I  am  all  unfit 
For  such  high  argument. 

I've  played,  I've  danced,  with  my  narration; 

1  loitered  long  ere  I  began  : 

Ye  waited  then  on  my  good  pleasure  ; 

Pour  out  indulgence  still,  in  measure 

As  lib  ral  as  ye  can  ! 

Our  Travellers,  ye  remember  well, 
Are  thridding  a  sequestered  lane  ; 
And  Peter  many  incks  is  tr>'ing. 
And  many  anodynes  applying,  ^ 
To  ease  his  conscience  of  its  pain. 

By  this  his  heart  is  lighter  far  ; 
And,  finding  that  he  can  account 
So  snugly  for  that  crimson  stain. 
His  evil  spirit  up  again 
Docs  like  an  empty  bucket  mount 

And  Peter  is  a  deep  logician 

\Vho  hath  no  lack  of  wit  mercurial  ; 

**  Blood  drops — leaves  rustle— yet,"  quoth  he, 

'*  This  poor  man  never,  but  for  me, 

Could  have  had  Christian  burial. 

And,  say  the  best  you  can,  'tis  plain. 
That  here  has  been  some  wicked  dealing  ; 
No  doubt  the  devil  in  me  wrought ; 
I'm  not  the  man  who  could  have  thought 
An  Ass  like  this  was  worth  the  stealing  ! " 

So  from  his  pocket  Peter  takes 
His  shining  horn  tobacco-box  ; 
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And,  in  a  light  and  careless  way, 
As  men  who  with  their  purpose  play, 
Upon  the  lid  he  knocks. 

Let  them  whose  voice  can  stop  the  clouds. 

Whose  cunning  eye  can  see  the  wind. 

Tell  to  a  curious  world  the  cause 

Why,  making  here  a  sudden  pause, 

The  Ass  turned  round  his  head,  Andgrinned. 

Appalling  process  !  I  have  marked 
The  like  on  heath,  in  lonely  wood ; 
And,  verily,  have  seldom  met 
A  spectacle  more  hideous — yet 
It  suited  Peter's  present  mood. 

And^  grinning  in  his  turn,  his  teeth 
He  m  jocose  defiance  showed — 
When,  to  upset  his  spiteful  mirth, 
A  murmur,  pent  within  the  earth, 
In  the  dead  earth  beneath  the  roadj 

Rolled  audibly  I  it  swept  along, 
A  muffled  noise—  a  rumbling  sound  I— 
*Twas  by  a  troop  of  miners  made. 
Plying  with  gunpowder  their  trade. 
Some  twenty  fathoms  underground. 

Small  cause  of  dire  effect  ?  for,  surely. 
If  ever  mortal.  King  or  Cotter, 
Believed  that  earth  was  charged  to  quake 
And  yawn  for  his  unworthy  sake, 
Twas  Peter  Bell  the  Potter. 

But,  as  an  oak  in  breathless  air 

Will  stand  though  to  the  centre  hewn : 

Or  as  the  weakest  things^  if  frost 

Have  stiffened  them,  maintain  their  post ; 

So  he.  beneath  the  gazing  moon  ! — 

The  Beast   bestriding  thus,  he  reached 
A  spot  where,  in  a  sheltering  cove, 
A  little  chapel  stands  alone. 
With  greenest  ivy  overgrown. 
And  tufted  with  an'ivy  grove ; 

Dying  insensibly  away 
From  human  thoughts  and  purposes. 
It  seemed — wall,  window,  roof  and  tower 
To  bow  to  some  transforming  power, 
And  blend  with  the  surrounding  trees. 

As  ruinous  a  place  it  was. 
Thought  Peter,  in  the  shire  of  Fife 
That  served  my  turn,  when  following  still 
From  land  to  land  a  reckless  will 
I  married  ray  sixth  wife  ! 

The  unheeding  Ass  moves  slowly  on, 
And  now  is  passing  by  an  inn 
Brim-full  of  a  cirousing  crew. 
That  make,  with  curses  not  a  few. 
An  uproar  and  a  drunken  din. 

I  cannot  well  express  the  thoughts 
Which  Peter  in  those  noises  found  ; — 
A  stifling  power  compressed  his  frame, 
While-aB  a  swimming  darkness  came 
Over  that  dull  and  dreary  sound. 

For  well  did  Peter  know  the  sound  ; 
The  language  of  those  drunken  joys 
To  him,  a  jovial  soul,  I  ween, 
But  a  few  hours  ago,  had  been 
A  gladsome  and  a  welcome  noise. 

Nmv,  turned  adrift  into  the  past. 
He  finds  no  solace  in  his  course  ; 
Like  planet-stricken  men  of  yore. 


He  trembles,  smitten  to  the  core 
By  strong  compunction  and  remorse. 

But,  more  than  all,  his  heart  is  stung 
To  think  of  one,  almost  a  child  ; 
A  sweet  and  playful  Highland  ^irl. 
As  light  and  oeauteous  as  a  squirrel) 
As  beauteous  and  as  wild  ! 

Her  dwelling  was  a  lonely  house, 
A  cottage  in  a  heathy  dell ; 
And  she  put  on  her  gown  of  green. 
And  left  ner  mother  at  sixteen. 
And  followed  Peter  Bell. 

But  many  good  and  pious  thoughts 

Had  she  ;  and,  in  the  kirk  to  pray^ 

Two  long  Scotch  miles,  through  ram  or  snow, 

To  kirk  she  had  been  used  to  go. 

Twice  every  Sabbath-day. 

And,  when  she  followed  Peter  Bell, 
It  was  to  lead  an  honest  life  ; 
For  he,  with  tongue  not  used  to  falter, 
Had  pledged  his  troth  before  the  altar 
To  love  her  as  his  wedded  wife. 

A  mother's  hope  is  hers  : — but  soon 
She  drooped  and  pined  like  one  fonom ; 
From  Scripture  she  a  name  did  borrow  ; 
Bcnoni,  or  the  child  of  sorrow. 
She  called  her  babe  unborn. 

For  she  had  learned  how  Peter  lived. 
And  took  it  in  most  grievous  part ; 
She  to  the  very  bone  was  worn. 
And,  ere  that  little  child  was  bom, 
Died  of  a  broken  heart. 

And  now  the  Spirits  of  the  Mind 
Are  bu5y  with  poor  Peter  Bell ; 
Upon  the  rights  of  visual  sense 
Usurping,  with  a  prevalence 
More  terrible  than  magic  spell. 

Close  by  a  brake  of  flowering  furze 
(Above  it  shivering  asi>ens  play) 
He  sees  an  unsubstantial  creature. 
His  very  self  in  form  and  feature. 
Not  four  yards  from  the  broad  highway: 

And  stretched  beneath  the  furze  he  sees 
The  Highland  girl— it  is  no  other ; 
And  hears  her  crying  as  she  cried. 
The  very  moment  that  she  died, 
"My  mother !  oh  my  mother  !" 

The  sweat  pours  down  from  Peter's  face, 
So  grievous  is  his  heart's  contrition  ; 
With  agony  his  eye-balls  ache 
While  he  beholds  by  the  furze-brake 
This  miserable  vision  I 

Calm  is  the  well-descr\'ing  brute, 
His  peace  hath  no  offence  betrayed  , 
But  now,  while  down  that  slope  he  wends, 
A  voice  to  Peter's  ear  ascends, 
Resounding  from  the  woody  glade  : 

The  voice,  though  clamorous  as  a  horn 

Re-echoed  by  a  naked  rock, 

Comes  from  that  tabernacle — List  ' 

Within,  a  fervent  Methodist 

Is  preaching  to  no  heedless  flock  I        , 

"  Repent !  repent !"  he  cries  aloud, 
"  While  yet  ye  may  find  mercy  : — strive 
To  love  the  Lord  with  all  your  might ; 
Turn  to  him,  seek  him  day  and  night, 
And  save  your  souls  alive  ! 
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Repent !  repent !  though  ye  have  gone, 
Through  paths  of  wickedness  and  woe, 
After  the  Babylonian  harlot ; 
And,  though  your  sins  be  red  as  scarlet, 
They  shall  be  white  as  snow  ! " 

Even  as  he  passed  the  door,  these  words 
Did  plainly  come  to  Peter's  ears  ; 
And  they  such  joyful  tidings  were. 
The  joy  was  more  than  he  could  bear ! — 
He  melted  into  tears. 

Sweet  tears  of  hope  and  tenderness  ! 
And  fast  they  fell,  a  plenteous  shower! 
His  nerves,  his  sinews  seemed  to  melt ; 
Through  all  his  iron  frame  was  felt 
A  gentle,  a  relaxing,  power  1 

Each  fibre  of  his  frame  was  weak  ; 
Weak  all  the  animal  within  ; 
But,  in  its  helplessness,  grew  mild 
And  gentle  as  an  infant  child. 
An  infant  that  has  known  no  sin. 

Tls  said,    meek    Beast !    that,    through 

Heaven's  ^racc, 
He  not  unmoved  did  notice  now 
The  cross  upon  thy  shoulder  scored, 
For  lasting  impress,  by  the  Lord 
To  whom  all  human-kind  shall  bow  ; 

Memorial  of  his  touch  -  that  day 
When  Jesus  humbly  deigned  to  ride, 
Entering  the  proud  Jcni'^alem, 
By  an  immeasurable  stream 
Of  shouting  people  deified  ! 

Meanwhile  the  persevering  Ass 
Turned  towards  a  gate  that  hung  in  view 
Across  a  shady  lane  :  his  chest 
Against  the  yielding  gate  he  pressed 
And  quietly  passed  through. 

And  up  the  stony  lane  he  goes  ; 
No  ghost  more  softly  ever  trod  : 
Among  the  stones  and  pebbles,  he 
Sets  down  his  hoofs  inaudibly. 
As  if  with  felt  hih  hoofs  were  shod. 

Along  the  lane  the  trusty  Ass 

Went  twice  two  hundred  yards  or  more, 

And  no  one  could  have  guessed  his  aim,- 

Till  to  a  lonely  house  he  came, 

And  stopped  beside  the  door. 

Thought  Peter,  'tis  the  poor  man's  home  I 
He  listens — not  a  sound  is  heard 
Save  from  the  trickling  household  rill ; 
But,  stepping  o'er  the  cottage-sill. 
Forthwith  a  little  Girl  appeared. 

She  to  the  Meeting-house  was  bound 
In  hopes  some  tidings  there  to  gather  : 
No  glimpse  it  is,  no  doubtful  gleam  ; 
She  saw — and  uttered  with  a  scream, 
*'  My  father !  here's  my  father ! " 

The  very  word  was  plainly  he.-ird. 
Heard  plainly  by  the  wretched  Mother — 
Her  joy  was  like  a  deep  affright : 
And  forth  she  rushed  into  the  light. 
And  saw  it  was  another  ! 

And,  instantly,  upon  the  earth. 
Beneath  the  full  moon  .shining  bright, 
Close  to  the  Ass's  feet  she  fell : 
At  the  same  moment  Peter  Bell 
Dismounts  in  most  unhappy  plight. 


As  he  beheld  the  Woman  lie 
Breathle.ss  and  motionless,  the  mind 
Of  Peter  sadly  was  confused  ; 
But,  though  to  such  demands  unused. 
And  helpless  almost  as  the  blind, 

He  raised  her  up  ;  andj  while  he  held 
Her  body  propped  against  his  knee. 
The  Woman  waked— and  when  she  spied 
The  poor  Ass  standing  by  her  side, 
She  moaned  most  bitterly. 

"  Oh  !  God  be  praised— my  heart's  at  case— 
For  he  is  dead  — I  know  it  well  ?" 
— At  this  she  wept  a  bitter  flood  ; 
And.  in  the  best  way  that  he  could. 
His  talc  did  Peter  tell. 

He  trembles— he  is  pale  as  death  ; 
His  voice  is  weak  with  perturbation  ; 
He  turns  aside  his  head,  he  pauses ; 
Poor  Peter  J  from  a  thousand  causes. 
Is  crippled  sore  in  his  narration. 

At  length  she  learned  how  he  espied 
The  Ass  in  that  small  meadow-ground  ; 
And  th.1t  her  Husband  now  lay  dead. 
Beside  that  luckless  river's  bed 
In  which  he  had  been  drowned. 

A  piercing  look  the  Widow  cast 
Upon  the  Beast  that  near  her  stands  ; 
She  sees  'tis  he,  that  tis  the  same  ; 
She  calls  the  poor  Ass  by  his  name. 
And  wrings,  and  wrings  her  hands. 

*'0  wretched  loss— imtimely  stroke  ! 
If  he  had  died  upon  his  bed  I 
He  knew  not  one  forewarning  pain  ; 
He  never  will  come  home  again — 
Is  dead,  for  ever  dead  !  " 

Beside  the  Woman  Peter  stands  ; 
His  hsart  is  opening  more  and  more  ; 
A  holy  sense  pervades  his  mind  ; 
He  feels  what  he  for  human  kind 
Had  never  felt  before. 

At  length,  by  Peter's  arm  sustained. 
The  Woman  rises  from  the  ground — 
"  Oh,  mercy  I  something  must  be  done, 
My  little  Rachel,  you  must  run, — 
Some  willing  neighbour  must  be  found. 

Make  haste— my  little  Rachel — do, 

The  first  you  meet  with— bid  him  come. 

Ask  him  to  lend  his  horse  to-night, 

And  this  good  Man,  whom  Heaven  requite, 

WiU  help  to  bring  the  body  home." 

Away  goes  Rachel  weeping  loud  ; — 
An  Infant,  waked  by  her  distress. 
Makes  in  the  house  a  piteous  cry  ; 
And  Peter  hears  the  Mother  sign, 
"  Seven  are  they,  and  all  fatherless  !" 

And  now  is  Peter  taught  to  feel 
That  man's  heart  is  a  noly  thing  ; 
And  Nature,  through  a  world  of  death. 
Breathes  into  him  a  second  breath. 
More  searching  than  the  breath  of  spring. 

Upon  a  stone  the  Woman  sits 

In  agony  of  silent  grief— 

From  his  own  thoughts  did  Peter  start  ; 

He  longs  to  press  her  to  his  heart. 

From  love  that  cannot  find  relief. 

But  roused,  as  if  through  every  limb 

Had  past  a  sudden  shock  of  dread. 
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His  ancient  dower  Olympus  hath  not  sold  ; 
And  that  inspiring  Hill,  which  "did  divide 
Into  two  ample  horns  his  forehead  wide," 
Shines  with  poetic  radiance  as  of  old  : 
While  not  an  English  Mountain  we  behold 
By  the  celestial  Muses  glorified. 
Yet  round  our   sea-girt    shore    they  rise    in 

crowds: 
What  was  the  great  Parnassus'  self  to  Thee, 
Mount  Skiddawf    In  his  natural  sovereignty 
Our  British  Hill  Ls  nobler  far :  he  shrouds 
His  double  front  among  Atlantic  clouds. 
And    pours   forth    streams  more  sweet  than 

Castaly. 

vr. 
There  is  a  little  unpretending  Rill 
Of  limpid  water,  humbler  far  than  aught 
That  ever  among  Men  or  Nabds  sought 
Notice  or  name  !  — It  quivers  down  the  hill, 
Furrowing  its  shallow  way  with  dubious  will : 
Yet  to  my  mind  this  scanty  Stream  is  brought 
Oftener  tnan  Ganges  or  the  Nile  ;  a  thought 
Of  private  recollection  sweet  and  still ! 
Months  perish  with  their  moons :  year  treads 

on  year: 
But,  faithful  Emma  I  thou  with  me  canst  say 
That,  while  ten  thousand  pleasures  disappear. 
And  flies  their  memory  fast  almost  as  they : 
The  immortal  Spirit  of  one  happy  day 
Lingers  be^de  tnat  Rill,  in  vi«>ion  clear. 

VII. 

Hkr  only  pilot  the  soft  breeze,  the  boat 

Lingers,  but  Fancy  is  well  satisfied  ; 

With  keen-eyed  Hope,  with  Memory,  at  her 

side. 
And  the  glad  Muse  at  liberty  to  note 
All  that  to  each  is  precious,  as  wc  float 
Gently  along  :  regardless  who  shall  chide 
If  the  heavens  smile,  and  leave  us  free  to  glide. 
Happy  Associates  breathing  air  remote 
From  trivial  cares.    But,  Fancy  and  the  Muse, 
Why  have  I  crowded  this  small  bark  with  you 
And  others  of  your  kind,  ideal  crew ! 
While  here  sits  One  whose  brightness  owes  its 

hues 
To  flesh  and  blood  :  no  Goddess  from  above. 
No  fleeting  Spirit,  but  my  own  true  Love  ? 

VIII. 

The  fairest,  brightest,  hues  of  ether  fade  : 
The  sweetest  notes  must  terminate  and  die  ; 
O  Fnend !  thy  flute  has  breathed  a  harmony 
Softly  resounded  through  this  rocky  glade  : 
Such  strains  of  rapture  as"*  the  Genius  played 
In  his  still  haunt  on  Bagdad's  summit  high ; 
He  who  stood  visible  to  Mirza's  eye, 
Never  before  to  human  sight  betrayed. 
Lo,  in  the  vale,  the  mists  of  evening  spread ! 
The  visionary  Arches  are  not  there. 
Nor  the  green  Islands,  nor  the  shining  Seas ; 
Yet  sacred  is  to  me  this  Mountain's  head. 
Whence  I  have  risen,  uplifted  on  the  breeze 
Of  harmony,  above  all  earthly  care. 

IX- 

UPON  THE  SIGHT  OF  A  nRAUTIFLL  PICTURE, 

Painted  by  Sir  G.  H.  Beaumont,  Bart. 

Praised  be  the  Art  whose  subtle  power  could 

slay 
Yon  cloud,  and  fix  it  in  that  glorious  .shape  ; 

*  See  the  Vision  of  Mirza  in  the  Spectator. 


Nor  would  permit  the  thin  smoke  to  escape, 
Nor  those  bright  sunbeams  to  forsake  the  day  ; 
WMch  stopped  that  band  of  travellers  on  their 

way. 
Ere  they  were  lost  within  the  shady  wood  : 
And  showed  the  Bark  upon  the  glassy  flood 
For  ever  anchored  in  her  sheltenng  liiy. 
Soul-soothing  Art  1  whom  Morning,  Noon-tide, 

Even, 
Do  serve  with  all  their  changeful  pageantry  ; 
Thou,  with  ambition  modest  yet  suuime. 
Here,  for  the  sight  of  mortal  man,  hast  given 
To  one  brief  moment  caught  from  fleeting  time 
The  appropriate  calm  of  blest  eternity. 

X. 

"Why,    Minstrel,    these  untuneful   murmur- 

ings— 
Dull,  flagging  notes  that  with  each  other  jar?" 
"Think,  gentle  Lady,  of  a  Harp  so  far 
From  its  own  country,  and  forgive  the  strings.** 
A  simple  answer  !  but  even  so  forth  springs. 
From  the  Castalian  fountain  of  the  heart. 
The  Poetry  of  Life,  and  all  that  Art 
Divine  of  words  quickening  insensate  things. 
From  the  submissive  necks  of  guiltless  men 
Stretched  on  the  block,  the  glittering  axe  re- 
coils : 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  all  struggle  in  the  toils 
Of  mortal  sympathy  :  what  wonder  then 
That  the  poor  Harp  distempered  music  yields 
I'o  its  sad  Lord,  far  from  his  native  fields  t 

XI. 

Aerial  Rock— whose  solitary  brow 
From  this  low  threshold  daily  meets  my  sight : 
When  I  step  forth  to  hail  the  morning  fight : 
Or  quit  the  stars  with  a  lingering  farewell-— how 
Shall  Fancy  pay  to  thee  a  grateful  vow? 
How,  with  the  Muse's  aid,  her  love  attest? 
—  By  planting  on  thy  naked  head  the  crest 
Of  an  imperial  Castle,  which  the  plough 
Of  ruin  snail  not  touch.     Innocent  scheme  ! 
That  doth  presume  no  more  than  to  supply 
A  grace  the  sinuous  vale  and  roaring  stream 
Want,  through  neglect  of  hoar  Antiquity. 
Rise,  then,   ye  votive  Towers!   and  catch  a 

gleam 
Of  golden  sunset,  ere  it  fade  and  die. 

XII. 
TO  SLEEP. 

0  GENTLE  SLEEP  I  do  thcy  belong  to  thee. 
These  twinklings  of  oblivion?    Thou  dost  love 
To  sit  in  meekness,  like  the  brooding  Dove, 

A  captive  never  wishing  to  be  free. 

This  tiresome  night,  O  Sleep  !  thou  art  to  me 

A  Fly,  that  up  and  down  himself  doth  shove 

Upon  a  fretful  rivulet,  now  above, 

Now  on  the  water  vexed  with  mockery. 

1  have  no  pain  that  calls  for  patience,  no  ; 
Hence  am  I  cross  and  peevish  as  a  child  : 
Am  pleased  by  fits  to  have  thee  for  my  foe. 
Yet  ever  willing  to  be  reconciled  : 

O  gentle  Creature  !  do  not  use  me  so. 
But  once  and  deeply  let  me  be  beguiled. 

XHI. 
TO  SLEEP 

Fond  words  have  oft  been   spoken   to  thee. 

Sleep  1 
And  thou  hast  had  thy  store  of  tenderest  names ; 
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The  very  sweetost.  Fancy  culls  or  frames, 
When  thankfulness  of  heart  is  strong  and  deep  ! 
Dear  Bosom-child  we  call  thee,  that  dost  steep 
In  rich  reward  all  suffering  :  Halm  that  tames 
All  anguish  :  Saint  that  evil  thoughts  and  aims 
Takcst  away,  and  into  souls  dost  creep, 
Like  to  A  breeze  from  heaven.     Shall  1  alone, 
I  surely  not  a  man  ungcntly  made. 
Call  thee  worst  Tyrant  by  which  Flesh  is  crost  ? 
Perverse,  self-willed  to  own  and  to  disown. 
Mere  slave  of  them  who  never  for  thee  prayed, 
Still  last  to  come  where  thou  art  wanted  most  1 

XIV. 

TO  SLEEP. 

A  FLOCK  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by, 
One  after  one  :  the  sound  of  rain,  and  oees 
Murmurine  ;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds  and  seas, 
Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of  water,  and  pure 

sky: 
I  have  thought  of  all  by  turns,  and  yet  do  lie 
Sleepless  1  and  soon  the  small  birds  melodies 
Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  orchard  trees; 
And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 
Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more,  1 

lay. 
And  could  not  win  thee.  Sleep !  by  any  stealth  : 
So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-nignt  away  : 
"Without  Thee  what  is  all  the moming's  wealth? 
Come,  blessed  barrier  between  day  and  day. 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous 

health! 

XV. 

THE  WILD  duck's  NEST. 

Thk  imperial  Consort  of  the  Fairy-king 
Owns  not  a  sylvan  bower  ;  or  gorgeous  cell 
With  emerald  floored,  and  with  purpiircal  shell 
Ceilinged  and  roofed  ;  that  is  so  fair  a  thing 
As  this  low  structure,  for  the  tasks  of  Spring, 
Prepared  by  one  who  loves  the  buoyant  swell 
Of  the  brisk  waves,  yet  here  consents  to  dwell : 
And  spreads  in  steadfast  peace  her  brooding 

wing. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  o'er.shadowing  yew-tree 

bough. 
And  dimly-gleaming  Nest, — a  hollow  crown 
Of  golden  leaves  inlaid  with  silver  down, 
Fine  as  the  mother's  softest  plumes  allow  : 
I  gazed— and,  self-accused  wnile  gazing,  sighed 
For  human-kind,   weak   slaves    of  cumbrous 

pride! 

XVI. 


WRITTEN  UPON  A  BLANK  LEAF  IN 
CO.MPLETK  ANGLER." 


THK 


While  flowing  rivers  yield  a  blameless  sport. 
Shall  live  the  name  of  Walton :  Sage  benign  ! 
Whose  pen,  the  mysteries  of  the  rod  and  line 
Unfolding,  did  not  fruitlessly  exhort 
To  reverend  watching  of  each  still  report 
That  Nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine. 
Meek,  nobly  versed  in  simple  discipline — 
He  found  the  longest  summer  day  too  short. 
To  his  loved  pastime  given  by  sedgy  Lee, 
Or    down    the    tempting    maze   of   Shawford 

brook — 
Fairer  than  life  itself,  in  this  sweet  Book, 
The  cowslip-bank  and  shady  willow-tree  ; 
And  the  fresh  meads — where  flowed,  from  every 

nook 
Of  his  full  bosom,  gladsome  Piety  ! 


XVII. 

TO  THE  POET,  JOHN  DVER. 

Bard  of  the  Fleece,  whose  skilful  genius  made 
That  work  a  living  landscape  fair  and  bright ; 
Nor  hallowed  less  with  musical  delieht 
Than  those  soft  scenes  through  which  thv  child- 
hood strayed. 
Those  southern  tracts  of  Cambria,  *'  deep  em- 
bayed. 
With  green  hills  fenced,  with  ocean's  murmur 

lull'd;" 
'Though  hasty  Fame  hath  many  a  chaplet  culled 
For  worthless  brows,  while  in  the  pensive  shade 
Of  cold  neglect  she  leaves  thy  head  ungractd. 
Yet  pure  and  powerful  minds,  hearts  meek  and 

still, 
A  grateful  few,  shall  love  thy  modest  Lay, 
Long  as  the  shepherd's  bleatuig  flock  shall  strav 
O'er  naked  Snowdon's  wide  aerial  waste ; 
Long  as  the  thrush  shall  pipe  on  Grongar  Hill  I 

XVIII. 

ON  THE  DETRACTION  WHICH  FOLLOWED  THE 
PUBLICATIO.V  OF  A  CERTAIN  POEM. 

See  Milton's  Sonnet,  beginning,  **  A  Book  was 
writ  of  late  called  ^Tetrachordon.' " 

A   Book   came   forth   of   late,    called    Pbtbh 

Bell  ; 
Not  negligent  the  style  ;— the  matter?— good 
As  aught  that  song  records  of  Robin  Hood  ; 
Or  Roy,  renowned  through  many  a  Scottish 

dell: 
But  some  (who  brook  those  hackneyed  themes 

full  well, 
Nor  heat,  at  Tarn  o'  Shantcr's  name,  their  blood) 
Waxed  wroth,  and  with  foul   claws,  a  haq)y 

brood. 
On  Bard  and  Hero  clamorously  fell. 
Heed  not,  wild  Rover  once  through  heatn  and 

glen, 
Who  mad'st  at  length  the  better  life  thy  choice. 
Heed  not  such  onset !  nay,  if  praise  of  men 
To  thee  appear  not  an  unmeaning  voice. 
Lift  up  that  grey-haired  forehead,  and  rejoice, 
In  the  just  tribute  of  thy  Poet's  pen  1 

XIX. 

Grief,  thou  hast  lost  an  ever  ready  friend 
Now  that  the  cottage  Spinning-wheel  is  mute  ; 
And  Care— a  comforter  that  best  could  suit 
Her  froward  mood,  and  softliest  reprehend  ; 
And  Love— a  charmer's  voice,  that  used  to  lend. 
More  cflicacioiisly  than  aught  that  flows 
From  harp  or  lute,  kind  influence  to  compose 
The   throbbing   pulse— else    troubled  without 

end : 
Even  Toy  could  tell,  Joy  craving  truce  and  rest 
From  her  own  overflow,  what  power  sedate 
On  those  revolving  motions  did  await 
Assiduously— to  soothe  her  aching  breast : 
And,  to  a  point  of  just  relief,  abate 
The  mantling  triumphs  of  a  day  too  blest. 

XX. 

TO  S.  H. 

Excuse  is  needless  when  with  love  sincere 
Of  occupation,  not  by  fashion  led, 
Thou  tum'st  the  Wheel  that  slept  with  dtut 
o'crspread ; 
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My  nerves  from  no  such  murmur  shrink, — tho' 

near, 
Soft  as  the  X)orhawk's  to  a  distant  ear, 
When  twilight  shades  darken  the  mountain's 

head. 
Even  She  who  toils  to  spin  our  vital  thread 
Might  smile  on  work,  O  Lady,  once  so  dear 
To  nousehold  virtues.     Venerable  Art, 
Tom  from  the  Poor  1  yet  shall  kind  Heaven 

protect 
Its  own  :  though  Rulers,  with  undue  respect, 
Trusting  to  crowded  factory  and  mart 
And  proud  discoveries  of  the  intellect, 
Heea  not  the  pillage  of  man's  ancient  heart. 

XXI. 

COMPOSED  IN  ONE  OF  THE  VALLEYS  OF  WEST- 
MORELAND, ON  EASTER  SUNDAY. 

With  each  recurrence  of  this  glorious  mom 
That  saw  the  Saviour  in  his  human  frame 
Rise  from  the  dead,  ercwhile  the  Cottage-dame 
Put  on  fresh  raiment-— till  that  hour  unworn  : 
Domestic  hands  the  home-bred  wool  had  shorn. 
And  she  who  span  it  culled  the  daintiest  fleece. 
In  thoughtful  reverence  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Whose  temples  bled  beneath  the  platted  thom. 
A  blest  estate  when  piety  sublime 
These  humble  props  disdained  not  i    O  green 

dales  I 
!)ad  may  /  be  who  heard  your  sabbath  chime 
When  Art's  abused  inventions  were  unknown  ; 
Kind  Nature's  various  wealth   was  all  your 

own  ; 
And  benefits  were  weighed  in  Reason's  scales  I 

xxn. 

DECAY  OF  PIETY 

Oft  have  I  seen,  ere  Time  had  ploughed  my 

check. 
Matrons  and  Sires— who.  punctual  to  the  call 
Of  their  loved  Church,  on  fast  or  festival 
Through  the  long  year  the  House  of  Prayer 

would  seek : 
By  Christmas  snows,  by  visitation  bleak 
Of  Easter  winds,  unscared,  from  hut  or  hall 
They  came  to  lowly  bench  oi  sculptured  stall. 
But  with  one  fervour  of  devotion  meek, 
I  see  the  places  where  ihcy  once  were  known, 
And  ask,  surrounded  even  by  kneeling  crowds, 
Js  ancient  Piety  for  ever  flown  ? 
Alas !  even  then  they  seemed  hke  fleecy  clouds 
That,  struggling  through  the  western  sky,  have 

won 
Their  pensive  light  from  a  departed  sun  ! 

XXIII. 

COMPOSED  ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  A 
FRIEND  IN  THE  VALE  OF  GRASMERB,  l8l2. 

What  need  of  clamorous  bells  or  ribands  gay, 
These  humble  nuptials  to  proclaim  or  grace? 
Angels  of  love,  look  down  upon  the  place  ; 
Shed  on  the  chosen  vale  a  sun-bright  day  ! 
Yet  no  proud  gladness  would  the  Bride  display 
Even  for  such  promise ;—  serious  is  her  face, 
Modest  her  mien ;  and  she,  whos«  thoughts 

keep  pace 
With  gentleness,  in  that  becoming  way 
Will  thank  you.     Faultless  does  the  Maid  ap- 

pear ; 
No  disproportion  in  her  soul,  no  strife : 


But,  when  the  closer  view  of  wedded  life 
Hath  shown  that  nothing  human  can  be  clear 
From  fniilty,  for  that  insight  may  the  Wife 
To  her  indulgent  Lord  become  more  dear. 

XXIV. 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  MICHAEL  ANGli||^^ . 

I-  *    «i 

Yes  !  hope  may  with  my  strong  desire  keep 

pace. 
And  I  DC  undeluded,  unbetrayed  ; 
For  if  of  our  aflections  none  nnds  grace 
In  sight  of  Heaven,  then,  wherefore  hath  God 

made 
The  world  which  we  inhabit  ?    Better  plea 
Love  cannot  have,  than  that  in  loving  thee 
Glory  to  that  eternal  Peace  is  paid, 
Who  such  divinity  to  thee  imparts 
As  hallows  and  makes  pure  all  gentle  hearts. 
His  hope  is  treacherous  only  whose  love  dies 
With  beauty,  which  is  varymg  every  hour  ; 
But,  in  chaste  hearts  uninfluenced  by  the  power 
Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  a  deathless 

flower. 
That  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  paradise. 

XXV. 
FROM  THE  same. 

n. 
No  mortal  object  did  these  eyes  behold 
When  first  they  met  the  placid  light  of  thine. 
And  my  Soul  felt  her  destiny  divine, 
And  hope  of  endless  peace  in  me  grew  bold : 
Heaven-born,  the  Soul  a  heaven-ward  course, 

must  hold  ; 
Beyond  the  visible  world  she  soars  to  seek 
(For  what  delights  the  sense  is  false  and  weak) 
Ideal  Form,  the  universal  mould. 
The  wise  man,  I  afl'irm,  can  find  no  rest 
In  that  which  perishes  '.  nor  will  he  lend 
His  heart  to  aught  which  doth  on  time  depend. 
*Tis  sense,  unbridled  will,  and  not  true  love. 
Thai  kills  the  soul :  love  betters  what  is  best. 
Even  here  below,  but  more  in  heaven  above. 

XXVI. 

FROM  THE  SAME.      TO  THE  SUPREAIE  BEING. 

III. 

The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed 
If  Thou  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pray: 
My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay, 
That  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed  : 
Of  good  and  pious  works  thou  art  the  seed. 
That  quickens  only  where  thou  say'st  it  may : 
Unless  Thou  show  to  us  thine  own  true  way 
No  man  can  find  it  •  Father !  Thou  must  lead. 
Do  lliou,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my 

mind 
By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred 
That  in  thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread  : 
The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind. 
That  I  may  have  the  power  to  sing  of  thee. 
And  sound  thy  praises  everlastingly. 

XXVII. 

Surprised  by  ioy— impatient  as  the  Wind 

I   turned   to   share   the   transport — Oh  I    with 

whom 
But  Thee,  deep  buried  in  the  silent  tomb, 
That  spot  which  no  vicissitude  can  find? 
Love,  faithful  love,  recalled  thee  to  my  mind  — 
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But  hoMT  could  I  forget  thee  ?    Through  what 

power. 
Even  lor  the  least  division  of  an  hour, 
Have  I  been  so  beguiled  as  to  be  blind 
To  my  most  grievous  loss? — That  thought's 
return 

worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever  bore, 
Sy  one  only,  when  I  stood  forlorn, 
ring  my  heart's  best  treasure  was  no  more ; 
That  neither  present  time,  nor  years  unborn 
Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  restore. 

ZXVIII. 

I. 
Mbthoucht  I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  throne 
Which  mists  and  vapours  from  mine  eyes  did 

shroud— 
Nor  view  of  who  might  sit  thereon  allowed  ; 
But  all  the  steps  and  ground  about  were  strown 
With  sights  the  ruefuUest  that  flesh  and  bone 
£ver  put  on  ;  a  miserable  crowd. 
Skk,  nale,  old«  young,  who  cried  before  that 

cloud, 
'*  Thou  art  our  king,   O  Death !  to  thee  we 

groan." 
Those  steps  I  clomb  :  the  mists  before  me  gave 
Smooth  way  :  and  I  beheld  the  face  of  one 
Sleeping  alone  within  a  mossy  cave, 
With  her  face  up  to  heaven ;  that  seemed  to 

have 
Pleasing  remembrance  of  a  thought  foregone  ; 
A  lovely  Beauty  in  a  summer  grave  ! 

XXIX. 

MOVSMBER,  1836. 
II. 

EvBN  so  for  me  a  Vision  sanctified 

The  sway  of  Death  ;  long  ere  mine  eyes  had 

seen 
Thy  countenance — the  still  rapture  of  thy  mien — 
When  thou,  dear  Sister  >  wert  become  Death's 

Bride: 
No  trace  of  pain  or  languor  could  abide 
That  change  : — age  on  thy  brow  was  smoothed 

— thy  cold 
Wan  cheek  at  once  was  privileged  to  unfold 
A  loveliness  to  living  youth  denied. 
Oh!  if  within  me  hope  should  e'er  decline. 
The  lamp  of  faith,  lost  Friend !  too  faintly  bum ; 
Then  may  that  heaven-revealing  smile  of  thine. 
The  bright  assurance,  visibly  return : 
And  let  my  spirit  in  that  power  divine 
Rejoice,  as.  through  that  power,  it  ceased  to 

mourn. 

XXX. 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free. 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 

Breathless  with  adoration  ;  the  broad  sun 

Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity  : 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the  Sea  : 

Listen  I  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  sound  like  thunder— everlastingly. 

Dear  Child  !  dear  Girl !  that  walkest  with  me 

•  here. 
If  thou  appear  untouched  by  solemn  thought, 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine  : 
Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year ; 
And  worahip'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 


XXXI. 

Wherb  lies  the  Land  to  which  yon  Ship  must 

go? 
Fresh  as  a  lark  mounting  at  break  of  day. 
Festively  she  puts  forth  m  trim  array ; 
Is  she  for  tropic  suns,  or  polar  snow? 
What  boots  the  inquiry? — Neither  friend  nor 

foe 
She  cares  for  :  let  her  travel  where  she  may 
She  finds  familiar  names,  a  beaten  way 
Ever  before  her,  and  a  wind  to  blow. 
Vet  still  I  ask,  what  haven  is  her  markf 
And,  almost  as  it  was  when  ships  were  rare, 
( From  time  to  time,  like  Pilgrims,  here  and  there 
Crossing  the  waters)  doubt,  and  something  dark. 
Of  the  old  Sea  some  reverential  fear. 
Is  with  me  at  thy  farewell,  joyous  Bark ! 

XXXII. 

With  Ships  the  sea  was  sprinkled  far  and  nieh. 
Like  stars  in  heaven,  and  joyously  it  showed  ; 
Some  lyin^  fast  at  anchor  in  the  road. 
Some  veering  up  and  down,  one  knew  not  why. 
A  goodly  Vessel  did  I  then  espy 
Come  like  a  giant  from  a  haven  broad  ; 
And  lustily  along  the  bay  she  strode. 
Her  tackling  rich,  and  of  apparel  high. 
This  Ship  was  nought  to  me,  nor  I  to  her. 
Yet  I  pursued  her  with  a  Ix)ver's  look  ; 
This  Ship  to  all  the  rest  did  I  prefer  : 
When  will  she  turn,  and  whither?    She  will 

brook 
No  tarrying  :  where  She  comes  the  winds  must 

stir: 
On  went  She,  and  due  north  her  journey  took. 

XXXIII. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us  :  late  and  soon. 
Getting  and  ^.pending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours  ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 
This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours. 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers  ; 
For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 
It  moves  us  not.  —Great  God !  I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  : 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

XXXIV 

A  VOLANT  Tribe  of  Hards  on  earth  are  found. 
Who,  while  the  flattering  Zephyrs  round  them 

play. 
On  "coignes  of  vantage"'  hang  their  nests  of 

clay  : 
How  quickly  from  that  aery  hold  unbound, 
Dust  for  oblivion  !     To  the  solid  ground 
Of  nature  trusts  the  Mind  that  builds  for  aye 
Convinced  that  there,  there  only,  she  can  lay 
Secure  foundations.     As  the  year  runs  round. 
Apart  she  toils  within  the  chosen  ring  ; 
While  the  stars  shine,  or  while  day's  purple  eye 
Is  gently  closing  with  the  flowers  of  spring  ; 
Where  even  the  motion  of  an  Angel's  wing 
Would  interrupt  the  intense  tranquillity 
Of  silent  hills,  and  more  than  silent  sky. 

XXXV. 

"Weak  is  the  will  of  Man,  his  judgment  blind; 
Remembrance  persecutes,  and  Hope  betrays  ; 
Heavy  is  woe  ;— *nd  joy,  for  human-kind. 
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A  mournful  thing,  so  transient  is  the  blaze  1 " 
Thus  might  he  paint  our  lot  of  mortal  days 
Who  wantj^the  glorious  faculty  assiened 
To  elevate  the  more-than-reasoning  Mind, 
And  colour  life's  dark  cloud  with  orient  rays 
Imagination  is  that  sacred  power. 
Imagination  lofty  and  refined  : 
'Tis Tiers  to  pluck  the  amaranthine  flower 
Of  Faith,  and  round  the  Sufferer's  temples  bind 
Wreaths  that  endure  affliction's  heaviest  shower, 
And  do  not  shrink  firom  sorrow's  keenest  wind. 

XXXVI. 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  RAISLEY  CALVERT. 

Calvert  I  it  must  not  be  unheard  by  them 
Who  may  respect  my  name,  that  I  to  thee 
Owed  many  years  of  early  liberty. 
This  care  was  thine  when  sickness  did  condemn 
Thy  youth  to  hopeless  wasting,  root  and  stem— 
That  I,  if  frugal  and  severe,  might  stray 
Where'er  I  liked  :  and  finally  array 
My  temples  with  the  Muse's  diadem. 
Hence,  if  in  freedom  I  have  loved  the  truth  ; 
If  there  be  aught  of  pure,  or  good,  or  great. 
In  my  past  verse  ;  or  shall  be,  in  the  lays 
Of  higher  mood  which  now  I  meditate  :— 
It  gladdens  me,  O  worthy,  short-lived.  Youth  1 
To  think  how  much  of  this  wUl  be  thy  praise. 

PART  II. 

I. 
Scorn  not  the  Sonnet;  Critic,  you  have  frowned. 
Mindless  of  its  just  honours  ;  with  this  key 
Shakspeare  unlocked  his  heart ;  the  melody 
Of  this  small  Jute  gave  case  to  Petrarch's  wound : 
A  thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound  ; 
With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile's  grief ; 
The  Sonnet  glittered  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow :  a  glow-worm  lamp. 
It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faery -land 
To  struggle  through  dark  ways ;  and,  when  a 

damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  Thing  became  a  trumpet ;  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains— alas,  too  few  I 

II. 
How  sweet  it  is,  when  mother  Fancy  rocks 
The  wayward  brain,  to  saunter  through  a  wood  1 
An  old  place,  full  of  many  a  lovely  brood, 
Tall  trees,  green  arbours,  and  ground-flowers  in 

flocks ; 
And  wild  rose  tip-toe  upon  hawthorn  stocks. 
Like  a  bold  Girl,  who  plays  her  agple  pranks 
At  Wakes  and  Fairs  with  wandering  Mounte- 
banks,— 
When  she  stands  cresting  the  Clown's  head, 

and  mocks 
The  crowd  beneath  her.     Verily  I  think. 
Such  place  to  me  is  sometimes  like  a  dream 
Or  map  of  the  whole  world :  thoughts,  link  by 

fink. 
Enter  through  cars  and  eyesight,  with  such 

gleam 
Of  all  things,  that  at  last  in  fear  I  shrink. 
And  leap  at  once  from  the  delicious  stream. 

III. 

TO  B.  R.  HAY  DON. 

High  is  our  calling,  Friend  ! —Creative  Art 
(Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  use, 


Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues). 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart. 
Though  sensitive,  yet,  in  their  weakest  part. 

Heroically  fashioned to  infuse 

Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  Muse. 
While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert. 
And,  oh  !  when  Nature  sinks,  as  oft  she  may. 
Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distress. 
Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward. 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decay. 
Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness — 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  I 

IV. 
From  the  dark  chambers  of  dejection  freed. 
Spuming  the  unprofitable  yoke  of  care, 
Rise,  Gillies,  nse :  the  gales  of  youth  shall 

bear 
Thy  genius  forward  like  a  winged  steed. 
Though  bold  Bellerophon  (so  fove  decreed 
In  wrath i  fell  headlong  from  the  fields  of  air. 
Yet  a  ricn  guerdon  waits  on  minds  that  dare. 
If  aught  be  in  them  of  immortal  seed. 
And  reason  govern  that  audacious  flight 
Which  heaven- ward  they  direct.— Then  droop 

not  thou. 
Erroneously  renewing  a  sad  vow 
In  the  low  dell  mid  Koslin's  faded  grove  : 
A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love, 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight. 

v. 
Fair  Prime  of  life  I  were  it  enough  to  gild 
With  ready  sunbeams  every  straggling  shower  f 
And,  if  an  unexpected  cloud  should  lower. 
Swiftly  thereon  a  rainbow  arch  to  build 
For  Fancy's  errands, — then,  from  fields  half- 

lilled 
Gathering   green  weeds  to  mix  with  poppy 

flower, 
Thee  might  thy  Minions  crown,  and  chant  thy 

power. 
Unpitied  by  the  wise,  all  censure  stilled. 
Ah  !  show  that  worthier  honours  arc  thy  due  ; 
Fair  Prime  of  life  !  arouse  the  deeper  heart ; 
Confirm  the  Spirit  glorying  to  pursue 
Some  path  of  steep  ascent  and  lofty  aim  : 
And,  if  there  be  a  joy  that  slights  the  claim 
Of  grateful  memory,  bid  that  joy  depart. 

vr. 
I  WATCH,  and  long  have  watched,  with  calm 

regret 
Yon  slowly-sinking  star— immortal  Sire 
(So  might  he  seem)  of  all  the  glittering  ouire  ! 
Blue  ether  still  surrounds  him  — yet— and  yet ; 
But  now  the  horizon's  rocky  parapet 
Is  reached,  where,  forfeiting  his  bright  attire. 
He  bums—  transmuted  to  a  dusky  fire — 
Then  pays  submissively  the  appointed  debt 
To  the  flying  moments  and  is  seen  no  more. 
Angels  and  gods  1    We  struggle  with  our  fate. 
While  health,  power,  glory,  ^ora  iheur  height 

decline. 
Depressed  :   and  then  extinguished :  and  our 

state. 
In  this,  how  dlfTcrent,  lost  Star,  from  thine. 
That  no  to-morrow  shall  our  beams  restore  1 

VH. 

I  HEARD  (alas  I  'twas  only  in  a  dream) 
Strains-— which,  as  sage  Antiquity  believed. 
By  waking  cars  have  sometimes  been  received 
Wafted  adown  the  wind  from  lake  or  stream ; 
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A  most  melodious  requiem,  a  supreme 

And  perfect  harmony  of  notes,  achieved 

By  a  fair  Swan  on  drowsy  billows  heaved, 

O  er  which  her  pinions  shed  a  silver  gleam. 

For  is  she  not  the  votar>'  of  Apollo? 

And  knows  she  not,  singing  as  he  inspires, 

That    bliss    awaits    her    which    the    ungenial 

Hollow* 
Of  the  dull  earth  partakes  not,  nor  desires  ? 
Mount,  tuneful  Bird,  and  join  the  immortal 

quires ! 
She  soared— and  I  awoke,  struggling  in  vain  to 

Xollow. 

v:ii. 

RETIREMENT. 

If  the  whole  weight  of  what  we  think  and  feel. 
Save  only  far  as  thought  and  feeling  blend 
With  action,  were  as  nothine,  patriot  Friend  ! 
From  thy  remonstrance  would  be  no  appeal ; 
Rut  to  promote  and  fortify  the  weal 
Of  our  own  Being  is  her  paramount  end  : 
A  truth  which  they  alone  shall  comprehend 
Who  shun  the  mischief  which  they  cannot  heal. 
Peace  in  these  feverish  times  is  sovcrcij^n  bliss  : 
Here,  with  no  thirst  but  what   the  stream  can 

slake, 
And  startled  only  by  the  rustling  brake. 
Cool  air  I   breathe  ;  while  the  unincmnbcred 

Mind 
By  some  weak  aims  at  services  assigned 
To  gentle  Natures,  thanks  not  Heaven  amiss. 

IX. 

Not  Love,  not  War,  nor  the  tumultuous  swell 
Of  civil  conflict,  nor  the  wrecks  of  change, 
Nor  Duty  struggling  with  afflictions  strange — 
Not  these  alone  mspire  the  tuneful  shell ; 
But  where  untroubled  peace  and  concord  dwell, 
There  nl-^  is  the  Muse  not  loth  to  range. 
Watching  the  twilight  smoke  of  cot  or  grange, 
Skyward  ascending  from  a  woody  dell. 
Meek  aspirations  please  her,  lone  endeavour, 
And  sage  content,  and  placid  melancholy ; 
She  loves  to  gaze  upon  a  crystal  river — 
Diaphanous  because  it  travels  slowly  ; 
Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  for  ever  ; 
The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly. 


Mark  the  concentred  hazels  that  enclose 
Yon  old  ^ey  Stone,  protected  from  the  ray 
Of  noontide  suns : — and  even  the  beams  that 

And  glance,  while  wantonly  the  rough  wind 

blows. 
Are  seldom  free  to  touch  the  moss  that  grows 
Upon  that  roof,  amid  embowering  gloom. 
The  very  image  framing  of  a  Tomb, 
In  which  some  ancient  Chieftain  finds  repose 
Among  the  lonely  mountains. — Live,  ye  trees  ! 
And   tnou,    grey   Stone,  the   pensive  likeness 

keep 
Of  a  dark  chamber  where  the  Mighty  sleep  : 
For  more  than  Fancy  to  the  influence  bends 
When  solitary  Nature  condescends 
To  mimic  Time's  forlorn  humanities. 

*  See  the  Phxdon  of  Plato,  by  which  this 
Sonnet  was  suggested. 


XI. 

COMPOSED  ATER  A  JOURNEY  ACROM  THB 
HAMULETON  HILLS,  YORKSHIRE. 

Dark  and  more  dark  the  shades  of  evening 

fell ; 
The  wished-for  point  was  reached— but  at  an 

hour 
When  little  could  be  gained  from  that  rich 

dower 
Of  prospect,  whereof  many  thousands  tell. 
Yet  did   the  glowing   west    with    marvellous 

power 
Salute  us  ;  there  stood  Indian  citadel, 
Temple  of  Greece,  and  minster  with  its  tower 
Substantially  expressed— a  place  for  bell 
Or  clock  to  toll  from!     Many  a  tempting  isle. 
With  groves  that  never  were  imagined,  lay 
'Mid  seas  how  steadfast  1  objects  all  for  the  eye 
Of  sdcnt  rapture  :  but  we  felt  the  while 
We  should  forget  them  ;  they  are  of  the  sky. 
And  from  our  earthly  memory  fade  away. 

xn. 

-"  they  are  of  the  sky, 


And  from  our  earthly  memory  fade  away.** 

Those  words  were  uttered  as  in  pensive  mood 
\Vc  turned,  departing  from  that  solemn  sight : 
A  contrast  and  reproach  to  gro^^s  delight. 
And  life's  unspiritual  pleasures  daily  wooed  ! 
But  now  ujwn  this  thought  I  cannot  brood ; 
It  is  unstable  as  a  drc.im  of  night ; 
Nor  will  I  praise  a  cloud,  however  bright, 
Disf)araging  Man's  gifts,  and  proper  food. 
CJrovc,  isle,  with  every  shape  of  sky-built  dome, 
Thou;;h  clad  in  colours  beautiful  and  pure, 
Find  in  the  heart  of  man  no  natural  home : 
The  immortal  Mind  craves  objects  that  endure: 
These  cleave  to  it ;  from  these  it  cannot  roam. 
Nor  they  from  it :  their  fellowship  is  secure. 

XIII. 

SEPTEMBER,   l8lS. 

While  not  a  leaf  seems    faded ;    while  the 

fields, 
W^ith  ripening  harvest  prodigally  fair, 
In  brightest  sunshine  bask  :  this  nipping  air. 
Sent  from  some  distant  clime  where    Winter 

wields 
His  icy  scimitar,  a  foretaste  yields 
Of  bitter  change,  and  bids  the  flowers  beware : 
And  whispers  to  the  silent  birds,  "  Prepare  ^ 
Against    the    threatening    foe    your    trusUcs" 

shields." 
For  me,  who  under  kindlier  laws  belong 
'i  o  Nature's  tuneful  quire,  this  rustling  dry 
Through  leaves  yet  green,  and  yon  crystalhne 

sky, 
Announce  a  season  potent  to  renew. 
Mid   frost   and  snow,   the  instinctive  joys  of 

song,  • 

And  nobler  cares  than  listless  summer  knew. 

XIV. 
NOVEMBER  I. 

How  clear,  how  keen,  how  marvellously  bright 
The    effluence    from    yon  distant  mount.ain'a 

head, 
Which,  strown  with  snow  smooth  as  the  sky 

can  shed, 
Shines  like  another  sun— on  mortal  sight 

1. 
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Uprisen,  as  if  to  check  approaching  Night, 
And  all  her  twinkling  stars.     Who  now  would 

tread, 
If  so    he    might,    yon  mountain's   glittering 

head — 
Terrestrial,  but  a  surface,  by  the  flight 
Of  sad  mortality's  earth-sullying  wing, 
Unswcpt,   unstained?      Nor  shall  me    aerial 

Powers 
Dissolve  that  beauty,  destined  to  endure. 
White,  radiant,  spotless,  exquisitely  pure, 
Through  all  vicissitudes,  till  genial  Spring 
Has  fiTled  the  laughing  vales  with  welcome 

flowers. 

XV. 

COMPOSED  DURING  A  STORM. 

One  who  was  suffering  tumult  in  his  soul. 
Yet  failed  to  seek  the  sure  relief  of  prayer. 
Went  forth — his  course  surrendering  to  the  care 
Of  the  fierce  wind,  while  mid-day  lightnings 

prowl 
Insidiously,  untimely  thunders  growl ; 
While  trees,   dmi-seen,   in  frenzied  numbers, 

The  lingering  remnant  of  their  yellow  hair. 
And  shivering  wolves,  surprised  with  darknesSj 

howl 
As  if  the  sun  were  not.     He  raised  his  eye 
Soul-smitten  ;  for,  that  instant,  did  appear 
Large  space  (mid  dreadful  clouds)  of  purest  sky, 
An  axure  disc — shield  of  Tranquillity ; 
Invisible,  unlooked-for,  minister 
Of  providential  goodness  ever  nigh ! 

XVI. 
TO  A  SNOW-DROP. 

Lone  Flower,  hemmed  in  with  snows  and  white 

as  they 
But  hardier  far,  once  more  I  see  thee  bend 
Thy  forehead,  as  if  fearful  to  oflend, 
Like  an  unbidden  guest.    Though  d.iy  by  day. 
Storms,  sallying  from  the  mountain-tops,  way- 
lay 
The  rising  sun,  and  on  the  plains  descend  ; 
Yet  art  thou  welcome,  welcome  as  a  friend 
Whose  zeal  outruns  his  promise !    Blue-eyed 

May 
Shall  soon  behold  this  border  thickly  set^ 
With  bright  jonquils,  their  odours  lavishing 
On  the  soft  west-wind  and  his  frolic  peers  ; 
Nor  will  I  then  thy  modest  grace  forget. 
Chaste    Snow- drop,   venturous    harbinger    of 

Spring, 
And  pensive  monitor  of  fleeting  years  I 

XVII. 
TO  the  lady  MARY  LOWTHER. 

With  a  selection  from  the  Poems  of  Anne, 
Countess  of  Winchilsea ;  and  extracts  of 
similar  character  from  other  Writers :  tran- 
scribed by  a  female  friend. 

Lady  !  I  rifled  a  Parnassian  Cave 
(But  seldom  trod)  of  mildly-gleaming  ore  ; 
And  culled,  from  sundry  beds,  a  lucid  store 
Of  genuine  crystals,  pure  as  those  that  pave 
The  azure  brooks  where  Dian  joys  to  lave 
Her  spotless  limbs  ;  and  ventured  to  explore 
Dim  shades — for  reliques,  upon  Lethe's  shore. 
Cast  up  at  random  by  the  sullen  wave. 


To  female  hands  the  treasures  were  resigned  ; 
And  lo  this  Work  !— a  grotto  bright  and  clear 
From  stain  or  taint ;   m  which  thy  blameless 

mind 
May  feed  on  thoughts  though   pensive    not 

austere  : 
Or,  if  thy  deeper  spirit  be  inclined 
To  holy  musing,  it  may  enter  here. 

XVIII. 
TO  LADY  BEAUMONT. 

Lady  I  the  songs  of  Spring  were  in  the  grove 
While  I  was  shaping  beds  for  winter  flowers  : 
While  I  was  planting  green  unfading  bowers, 
And  shrubs — to  hang  upon  the  warm  alcove. 
And  sheltering  wall.;  and  still,  as  Fancy  wove 
The  dream,   to    time    and    nature's    blended 

powers 
I  gave  this  paradise  for  winter  hours, 
A  labyrinth,  Lady  !  which  your  feet  shall  rove. 
Yes  !  when  the  sun  of  life  more  feebly  shines, 
Becoming  thoughts,  I  trust,  of  solemn  gloom 
Or  of  high  gladness  you  shall  hither  bnng  ;  ^ 
And  these  perennial  bowers  and  murmuring 

pines 
Be  gracious  as  the  music  and  the  bloom 
And  all  the  mighty  ravishment  of  spring. 

XIX. 

Thkrk  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  only  Poets  know; — 'twas  rightly  said 
Whom  could  the  Muses  else  allure  to  tread 
Their  smoothest  paths,  to  wear  their  ligh 

chains? 
When  happiest  Fancy  has  inspired  the  strains, 
How  oft  the  malice  of  one  luckless  word 
Pursues  the  Enthusiast  to  the  social  board. 
Haunts  him  belated  on  the  silent  plains ! 
Yet  he  repines  not,  if  his  thought  stand  clear. 
At  last,  of  hindrance  and  obscurity. 
Fresh  as  the  star  that  crowns  the  brow  of  room  ; 
Bright,  speckless,  as  a  soflly-moulded  tear 
The  moment  it  has  left  the  virgin's  eye. 
Or  rain-drop  lingering  on  the  pointed  thorn 

XX. 

The  Shepherd,  looking  eastward,  softly  said, 
"  Bright  is  thy  veil,   O   Moon,   as  thou  art 

bright!" 
Forthwith,  that  little  cloud,  in  ether  spread 
And  penetrated  all  with  tender  light, 
She  cast  away,  and  showed  her  fulgent  head 
Uncovered  ;  dazzling  the  Beholder's  sight 
As  if  to  vindicate  her  beauty's  right. 
Her  beauty  thoughtlessly  disparaged. 
Meanwhile  that  veil,  removed  cr  thrown  aside, 
Went  floating  from  her,  darkening  as  it  went ; 
And  a  huge  mass,  lo  bury  or  to  hide, 
Approached  this  glory  of  the  firmament ; 
Who  meekly  yields,  and  is  obscured — content 
With  one  calm  triumph  of  a  modest  pride. 

XXL 

When  haughty  expectations  prostrate  lie. 
And  grandeur  crouches  like  a  guilty  thing. 
Oft  shall  the  lowly  weak,  till  nature  bring 
Mature  release,  in  fair  society 
Survive,  and  Fortune's  utmost  anger  try  ; 
Like  these  frail  snow-drops  that  together  cling. 
And  nod  their  helmets,  smitten  by  the  wing 
Of  many  a  furious  whirl-blast  sweeping  by. 
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Observe  the  faithfu]  flowers  !  if  .small  to  great 
May  lead  the  thoughLs  thus  struggling  used  to 

stand 
The  Eniaihian  phalanx,  nobly  ob  tlnale  ; 
And  so  the  bright  inimortaJ  'Ihcbnn  baud, 
Whom  onset,  fiercely  urged  at  JovcS  command 
Might  overwhelm,  but  could  not  separate  ! 

XXII. 

Hail^  Twilight,  sovereign  of  one  peaceful  hour! 
Not  dull  art  Thou  as  undiscerning  Night ; 
But  studious  only  to  remove  from  sight 
Day's  mutable  distinctions. — Ancient  Power ! 
Thus  did  the  waters  gleam,  the  mountains  lower, 
To  the  rude  Briton,  when,  in  wolf-.skin  vest 
Here  roving  wild,  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
On  the  bare  rock,  or  through  a  leafy  bower 
Looked  ere  his  eyes  were  closed.     By  him  was 

seen 
The  self-same  Vision  which  we  now  behold, 
At  thy  meek  bidding,  shadowy  Power!  brought 

forth ; 
These  mighty  barriers,  and  the  gulf  between  ; 
The  flood,  the  stars, — a  spectacle  as  old 
As  the  beginning  of  the  heavens  and  earth  ! 

XXIII. 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climb'st 

the  sky, 
"How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  !" 
Where  art  thou  ?  Thou  so  often  seen  on  high 
Running  among  the  clouds  a  Wood-nymph's 

race  ! 
Unhappy  Nuns,  whose  common  breath's  a  sigh 
Which  tliey  would  stifle,  move  at  such  a  pace  I 
The  northern  Wind,  to  call  thee  to  the  chase. 
Must  blow  to-night  his  bugle  horn.     Had  I 
The  power  of  Merlin,  Goddess  !  this  should  be  : 
And  all  the  stars,  fast  as  the  clouds  were  riven, 
Should  .sally  forth,  to  keep  thee  C'mpany, 
Hurr>Mng  and  sparkling  through  the  clear  blue 

heaven  ; 
But,  Cynthia !  should  to  thee  the  palm  be  given. 
Queen  both  for  beauty  and  for  majesty. 

XXIV, 

Even  as  a  dragon's  eye  that  feels  the  stress 
Of  a  bedimming  sleep,  or  as  a  lamp 
Suddenly  glaring  through  sepulchral  damp, 
So  bums  yon  Taper  'mid  a  black  recess 
Of  mountains,  silent,  dreary,  motionless; 
The  lake  below  reflects  it  not ;  the  sky^ 
Muflled  in  clouds,  aflbrds  no  company 
To  mitigate  and  cheer  its  loneliness. 
Yet,  round  the  body  of  that  joylc.vs  Thing 
Which  sends  so  far  its  melancholy  light. 
Perhaps  are  seated  in  domestic  ring 
A  gay  society  with  faces  bright. 
Conversing,  reading,  laughing  ; — or  they  sing. 
While  hearts  and  voices  in  the  song  unite. 

XXV. 

Thk  stars  are  mansions  built  by  Nature's  hand. 
And,  haply,  there  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
Dwell,  clothed  in  radiance,  their  immortal  vest; 
Huge  Ocean  shows,  within  his  yellow  strand, 
A  habitation  marvellously  planned. 
For  life  to  occupy  in  love  and  rest ; 
All  that  we  see — is  dome,  or  vault,  or  nest, 
Or  fortress,  reared  at  Nature's  sage  command. 
Glad  thought  for  every  season  !  but  the  Spring 
Gave  it  while  cares  were  weighing  on  my  heart, 
'Mid  songs  of  birds,  and  in.sects  murmuring  ; 
And  while  the  youthful  year's  prolific  art— 


Of  bud,  leaf,  Uade,  and  flower— was  fashioning 
Abodes  where  self-disturbance  hath  no  part, 

XXVI. 

Desponding  Father  I  mark  thisaltered  bougn, 
So  beautiful  of  late,  with  sunshine  warmed, 
Or  moi>t  with  dews;  what  more  unsightly  now, 
Its  blossoms  shrivelled,  and  its  fruit,  if  formed. 
Invisible?  yet  Spring  her  genial  brow 
Knits  not  o  er  that  discolouring  and  decay 
As  false  to  expectation.     Nor  iret  thou 
At  like  unlovely  process  in  the  May 
Of  human  life  :  a  Stripling's  graces  blow. 
Fade  and  are  shed,  that  from  their  timely  fall 
(Misdeem  it  not  a  cankerous  change)  may  grow 
Rich  mellow  bearings,  that  for  thanks  shall  call : 
In  all  men,  sinful  is  it  to  be  slow 
To  hope— in  Parents,  sinful  above  all. 

XXVII, 

CAPTIVITY. — MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

"As  the  cold  aspect  of  a  sunless  way 

Strikes    through    the    Traveller's    Irame  with 

deadlier  chill. 
Oft  as  appears  a  grove,  or  obvious  hill, 
(ilistcning  with  unparticipated  ray, 
Or  shining  slope  where  he  must  never  stray ; 
So  joys,  remembered  without  wish  or  will, 
Sharpen  the  keenest  edge  of  present  ill, — 
On  the  crushed  heart  a  heavier  burthen  lay. 
Just  Heaven,  contract  the  compass  of  my  mind 
To  fit  proportion  with  my  altered  state  ! 
Quench  those  felicities  whose  light  I  find 
Reflected  in  my  bosom  all  too  late  ! — 
O  be  my  spirit,  like  my  thraldom,  strait ; 
And,  like  mine  eyes  that  stream  with  sorrow, 

blind!" 

XXVIII. 

ST  CATHERINE  OF  LEDBURY. 

When  human  touch  (as  monkish  books  attest) 
Nor  was  applied  nor  could  be,  Lcdbur>'  bells 
Broke  forth  in  concert  flung  adown  the  dells, 
And  upward,  high  as  Malvern's  cloudy  crest ; 
Sweet  tones,  and  caught  by  a  noble  Lady  blest 
To  rapture  !     Mabel  listened  at  the  side 
Of  her  loved  mistress  :  soon  the  music  died, 
And  Catherine  said,  jl^rrc  I  Sft  np  lup  rC£.t. 
Warned  in  a  dream,  the  Wanderer  long  had 

sought 
A  home  that  by  such  miracle  of  sound 
Must  be  revealed  :— she  heard  it  now,  or  felt 
The  deep,  deep  joy  of  a  confiding  thought ; 
And  there,  a  saintly  Anchoress,  she  dwelt 
Till  she  exchanged    for    heaven   that  happy 
round. 

XXIX. 

"Gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Though  narrow  be  that  old  Man's  cares,  and 

near, 
The  poor  old  Man  is  greater  than  he  seems : 
For  he  hath  waking  empire,  wide  as  dreams  ; 
An  ample  sovereignty  of  eye  and  car. 
Rich  are  his  walks  with  supernatural  cheer  ; 
The  region  of  his  inner  spirit  teems 
With  vital  sounds  and  monitory  gleams 
Of  high  astonishment  and  pleasing  fear. 
He  the  seven  birds  hath  seen,  that  never  part. 
Seen  the  Seven  Whistlers  in  their  nightly 

roimdSi 
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And  counted  them :  and  oftentimes  will  start— 
For  overhead  are  sweeping  Gabriel's  Hounds 
Doomed,  with  their  impious  Lord,  the  flying 

Hart 
To  chase  for  ever,  on  aerial  grounds  I 

XXX. 

Four  fiery  steeds,  impatient  of  the  rein 
Whirled  us  o'er  sunless  ground  beneath  a  sky 
As  void  of  sunshine,   when,  from  that  wide 

plain, 
Gear  tops  of  far-off  mountains  we  descry. 
Like  a  Sierra  of  cerulean  Spain, 
All  light  and  lustre.     Did  no  heart  reply? 
Yes,  there  was  One  • — for  One,  asunder  fly 
The  thousand  links  of  that  ethereal  chain  ; 
And  green  vales  open  out,  with  grove  and  field, 
And  the  fair  front  of  many  a  happy  Home  ; 
Jiuch  templing  spots  as  into  vision  come 
"While  Soldiers,  weary  of  the  arms  they  wield 
And  sick  at  heart  of  strifcful  Christendom, 
Gaze  on  the  moon  by  parting  clouds  revealed. 

XXXI. 

Brook  !  whose  society  the  Poet  seeks, 
Intent  his  wasted  spirits  to  renew  : 
And  whom  the  curious  Painter  doth  pursue 
Through  rocky  passes,  among  flowery  creeks. 
And  tracks  thee  dancing  down  thy  water-breaks; 
If  wish  were  mine  some  type  of  thee  to  view. 
Thee,  and  not  thee  thyself,  I  would  not  do 
Like  Grecian  Artists,  give  thee  human  cheeks, 
Channels  for  tears ;  no  Naiad  shouldst  thou 

Have  neither  limbs,  feet,  feathers,  joints  nor 

hairs : 
It  seems  the  Eternal  Soul  is  clothed  in  thee 
With  purer  robes  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood, 
And  hath  bestowed  on  thee  a  safer  good  ; 
Unwearied  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares 

XXXII. 

COMPOSED  ON  THE  DANKS  OF  A  ROCKY  STREAM. 

Dogmatic  Teachers,  of  the  snow-white  fur  I 
Yc  wrangling  Schoolmen,  of  the  scarlet  hood  1 
W  ho,  with  a  keenness  not  to  be  withstood. 
Press  the  point  home,  or  falter  and  demur. 
Checked  in  your  course  by  many  a  teasing  burr; 
These  natuial  council-scats  your  acrid  blood 
Might  cool ;— and,  as  the  Genius  of  the  flood 
Stoops  willingly  to  animate  and  spur 
Each  lighter  function  slumbering  in  the  brain. 
Yon  eddying  balls  of  foam,  these  arrowy  gleams 
That  o'er  the  pavement  of  the  surging  streams 
Welter  and  flash,  a  synod  might  detain 
With  subtle  speculations,  haply  vain, 
But  surely  less  so  than  your  far-fetched  themes ! 

XXXIII. 

this,  and  the  two  FOLLOWING,  WERE  SITG- 
GESTED  BY  MR  W.  WESTALL's  VIEWS  OP  THE 
CAVES,  ETC.,  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

Pi'RB  element  of  waters  !  wheresoc'er 
T.iou  dost  forsake  thy  subterranean  haunts, 
Green  herbs,  bright  flowers,  and  berry-bearing 

^  plants, 
Rise  into  life  and  in  thy  train  appear : 
And,  through  the  sunny  portion  of  the  jyear. 
Swift  insects  shine,  thy  hovering  pursuivants : 
And,  if  thy  bounty  fail,  the  forest  pants  : 
And  hart  and  hind  and  hunter  with  his  spear, 


Languish  and  droop  together.     Nor  unfelt 
In  man's  perturbed  soul  thy  sway  benign  ; 
And,  haply,  far  within  the  marble  belt 
Of  central  earth,  where  tortured  Spirits  pine 
For  grace  and  goodness  lost,  thy  murmurs  melt 
Their  anguish,— and  they  blend  sweet  songs 
wim  thine.* 

XXXIV. 

MALHAM  covk. 

Was  the  aim  frustrated  by  force  or  guile. 
When  giants  scooped  from  out  the  rocky  ground. 
Tier  under  tier,  this  semicirque  profound  ? 
(Giants — the  same  who  built  in  Erin's  isle 
That  Causeway  with  incomparable  toil !) 
O,  had  this  vast  theatric  structure  wound 
With  fini&hed  sweep  into  a  perfect  round. 
No  mightier  work  had  gained  the  plausive  smile 
Of  all-beholding  Phoebus  !     But,  alas, 
Vain  earth  !  false  world  !     Foundations  must 

be  laid 
In  Heaven  ;  for,  'mid  the  wreck  of  is  and  was. 
Things  incomplete  and  purposes  betrayed 
Make  sadder  transits  o'er  thought's  optic  glass 
Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed. 

XXXV. 

GORDALE. 

At  early  dawn,  or  rather  when  the  air 

Glimmers  with  fading  light,  and  shadowy  Eve 

Is  busiest  to  confer  and  to  bereave : 

Then,  pensive  Votary  !  let  thy  feet  repair 

To  Gord ale-chasm,  terrific  as  the  lair 

Where  the  young  lions  couch  ;  for  so,  by  leave 

Of  the  propitious  hour,  thou  may'st  perceive 

The  local  Deity,  with  oozy  hair 

And  mineral  crown,  beside  his  jagged  urn. 

Recumbent :   Him  thou  nfiay'st  c«hold,  who 

hides 
His  lineaments  by  day,  yet  there  presides. 
Teaching  the  docile  waters  how  to  turn. 
Or  (if  need  be)  impediment  to  spurn. 
And  force  their  passage  to  the  salt-sea  tides  ! 

XXXVL 

COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIIX:B, 
SEPTEMBER  3,    l8o2. 

Ea,rth  has  not  any  thing  to  show  more  fair : 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 

A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 

This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 

The  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes^  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky  : 

All  bnght  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 

Dear  God  1  the  very  houses  .seem  asleep ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

XXXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 
TO  

If  these  brief  Records,  by  the  Muses'  art 
Produced  as  lonely  Nature  or  the  strife 

■"  Waters  (as  Mr  Wcstall  informs  us  in  the 
letter-press  prefixed  to  his  admirable  views)  are 
invariably  found  to  flow  through  these  caverns. 
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Th:it  animates  the  scenes  of  public  life  * 
Inspired,  may  in  their  leisure  claim  a  part ; 
And  if  these  'Iranscripts  of  the  private  heart 
Have  gained  a  sanction  from  thy  fulling  tears  ; 
Then  I  repent  not.     Uut  my  soul  hath  fears 
Breathed  from  cteniity  {  for  as  a  dart 
Cleaves  the  blank  air,  Life  flics  ;  now  every  day 
Is  but  a  glimmering  spoke  in  the  swift  wheel 
Of  the  revolving  week.     Away,  away, 
All  fitful  cares,  all  transitory  zeal ! 
So  timely  Cirace  the  immortal  wing  may  hcalj 
And  huDour  rest  upon  the  scnsclcs^i  clay. 

PART  III. 

I. 
Though  the  bold  wings  of  Poesy  affect 
The  clouds,  and  wheel  around  the  mountain 

tops 
Rejoicing,  from  her  loftiest  height  she  drops 
Well  pleased  to  skim  the  plain  with  wild  flowers 

deckt. 
Or  muse  in  solemn  grove  whose  shades  protect 
The  lingering  dew — there  steals  along,  or  stops 
Watching  the  least  small  bird  that  round  her 

hops, 
Or  creepmg  worm,  with  sensitive  respect. 
Her  functions  are  they  therefore  less  divine, 
Her  thoughts  less  deep,  or  void  of  grave  intent 
Her  .simplest  fancies?  Should  that  fear  be  thine, 
Aspiring  Votary,  ere  thy  hand  present 
One  offering,  kneel  before  her  modest  shrine. 
With  brow  m  penitential  sorrow  bent  I 

II. 

OXFORD,    MAY  30,  1820. 

Ye  sacred  Nurseries  of  blooming  Youth  ! 

In  whose  collegiate  shelter  Eiigl.ind's  Flowers 

Exp>and,  enjoying  through  their  vernal  hours 

The  air  of  liberty,  the  light  of  truth  : 

Much  have  ye  suffered  from  Time's  gnawing 

tooth: 
Yet,  O  ye  spires  of  Oxford  !  domes  and  towers  I 
Gardens  and  groves!  your  presence  overpowers 
The  soberness  of  reason  ;  till,  in  sooth. 
Transformed,  and  rushing  on  a  bold  exchange, 
I  slight  my  own  beloved  Cam.  to  range 
Where  silver  Isis  leads  my  stripling  feet ; 
Pace  the  long^  avenue,  or  glide  adown 
llie  stream-like   windings  of  that  glorious 

street — 
An  eager  Novice  robed  in  fluttering  gown  1 

III. 

OXFORD,  MAY  30,  1 820. 
SilAMF,  on  this  faithless  heart  !  that  could  allow 
Such   transport,   though   but   for  a  niomentV 

space : 
Not  while— to  aid  the  spirit  of  the  place — 
The  crescent  moon  clove  with  its  glittering  prow 
The   clouds,   or  night-bird   sang  from  suady 

bough  ; 
But  in  plain  daylight :— She,  too.  at  my  side. 
Who,  with  her  heart's  experience  satisfied, 
Maintains  inviolate  its  slightest  vow  ! 
Sweet  Fancy  !  other  gifts  must  I  receive  ; 
Proofs  of  a  higher  sovereignty  I  claim  : 
Take  from  fur  brow  the  withering  flowers  of 

eve, 

*  This  line  alludes  to  Sonnets  which  will  be 
found  in  another  Class. 


And  to  that  brow  life's  morning  WTcath  restore  ; 
Let  her  be  comprehended  in  the  frame 
Of  these  illusions,  or  they  please  no  more. 

IV. 

KF.COLI.ECTION  OF  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  KING 
HENRY  EIGHTH,  TRINITY  I-ODGE,  CAMBKIIXiK. 

The  imperial  Stature,  the  colossal  stride, 
Arc  yet  before  me  ;  yet  do  I  behold 
The  broad  full  vi.sage,  chest  of  amplest  mould. 
The  vestments  'broidered  with  barbaric  pride : 
And  lo  !  a  poniard,  at  the  Monarch's  side. 
Hangs  ready  to  be  gra.sped  in  sympathy 
With  the  keen  threatenings  of  that  fulgent  eye. 
Below  the  white-rimmed  bonnet,  far-descried. 
Who  trembles  now  at  thy  capricious  mood  ? 
'Mid    those    surrounding    Worthies,    haughty 

King, 
We  rather  think,  with  grateful  mind  sedate. 
How  Providence  educeih,  from  the  spring 
"Of  lawless  will,  unlooked-fL>r  streams  of  good 
Which  neither  force  shall  check  nor  time  abate  I 

V. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  (gEORGE  THB 
THIRD). 

Ward  of  the  Law!— dread  Shadow  of  a  King! 

Whose  realm  had  dwindled  to  one  stately  room  ; 

Whose  universe  was  gloom  immersed  in  ^luora. 

Darkness  as  thick  as  life  o'er  life  could  fling, 

Save  haply  for  some  feeble  glimmering' 

Of  Faith  and  Hope — if  thou,  by  nature's  doom. 

Gently  hast  sunk  into  the  quiet  tomb, 

Why  should  we  bend  in  gnef,  to  sorrow  cling, 

When  thankfulness  were  best? — Fresh-flowing 

tears. 
Or,  where  tears  flow  not,  sigh  succeeding  sigh. 
Yield  to  such  after-th(uight  the  sole  reply 
Which  justly  it  can  cl.iim.     The  Nation  hears 
In  this  deep  knell,  silent  for  threescore  years. 
An  luiexampled  voice  of  awful  memory  ' 

VI. 

JUNK,  1820. 

Fame  tellsof  groves— from  England  faraway — 
"Groves  that  inspire  the  Nightingale  to  trill 
And  modulate,  with  subtle  reach  of  skill 
Kl-sewhere  unmatched,  her  ever-varying  lay  ; 
.Such  bold  report  1  venture  to  gainsay  : 
For  I  have  heard  the  c^uire  of  Richmond  hill 
Chanting,  with  indefatigable  bill. 
Strains  that  recalled  to  mind  a  distant  day  ; 
When,  haply  under  shade  of  that  same  wood. 
And  scarcely  conscious  of  the  dashing  oars 
Plied  steadily  between  those  willowy  shores. 
The  sweet-souled  Poet  of  the  Seasons  stood  — 
Listening,  and  listening  long,  in  rapturous  mood, 
Ye  heavenly  Birds  1  to  your  Progenitors. 

vir. 

A   PARSONAGE   IN  OXFORDSHIRE. 

Where  holy  ground  begins,  unhallowed  ends. 
Is  marked  by  no  distinguishable  line  ; 
The  turf  unites,  the  pathways  intertwine  ; 
And,  wheresoe'cr  the  stealing  footstep  tends, 
Garden,and  that  Domain  where  kindred,  friends. 
And  neighbours  rest  together,  here  confound 
Their  several  features,  minified  like  the  sound 
Of  many  waters,  or  as  evening  blends 

*  Wallachia  is  the  country  alluded  to. 
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With  shndy  aighL    Sofl  aiti,  dom  ihrub 

And  whifc  Iho-ie  Jofly  poplan  gently  wave 
Thtir  lopi,  between  Ihem  eomcs  and  gots 
Bright  aslhe  glimiBMof  elemity. 
To  uinD  accoiiled  in  Iheir  motuJ  hour. 


TKiKniCHb)siieredj(aUeri«,'pii<lTT»fl«ihBlti, 
Wiudcriiig  wilh  timid  foowepj  oft  belrajnd, 
The  StiBDEcr  uahi,  nor  icniplei  lo  upbraid 
Old  TJDKitluHigh  he,  gcrllcH  jUddrkuic  Tlualli 
Of  BatJDy»  upon  theke  woundi  baih  laid 
Hti  Icnienl  KnichH,  lotl  ai  light  that  Cilli, 
Pioin  the  wan  Moon,  upon  the  towenind  waits 
LiBht  tSeeiKnitig  the  ptofouodeu  «l«p  of  shade- 
Relic  of  KingsT  Wreck  of  forgotten  wan, 
Td  windi  abandoned  and  the  pr>iiig  Van, 

And,  though  past  pomp  no  changei  can  restore, 
A  sHHhing  recaoipence,  luA  gift,  ia  thine  I 


So  Uylcd  by  those  fierce  Uritoni,  plea 
In  Nature',  face  the  e.ptc»ion  of  rep 


Al  Ihii  )at«  dnr.  it*  u 


mhiscarth,  above  the  reach  of  llnie 


at  huge  height,  (Jewendingl  Cam 

1  inue  from  a  British  tcurce. 

lot  Pindunfed  ihee,  where  the  ban 

Its  hCDOp  their  freedom  out,  wiih  han 


>r    Then!  I  Kcm  to  u 
Iread  cliasm,  tvoods  d 


Pecked.atalinine,  thus  boldly,  Love  mtshl 
A  half-blown  roH  had  tempted  thee  to  sip 
Wfa£:ii  the  Muse'warmi ;  and  I,  whose  he 

Am  not  unwoilhy  of  thjr  fellowship; 
Nor  could  1  let  one  ihoiighi— one  niotion- 
Thai  miiht  thy  sylvan  conRdence  beliay. 
For  are  we  not  all  His  without  whoK  cars 
ihialod  no  tparrow  falleth  to  the  eimi 


■1-benpecliorpetih.foi.dFruiie.erl  i»r 

Tot. 

iisl  a  Poet  in 

lilin 

iiingi  bound. 

*Phitoctetes 

in  the 

Lemnian  lite 

:,ike' 

Lay 

ouehed  :  on 

imor 

i<  dread  bow 

wUdKlTdof) 

migh 

settle  and  beg 

Theririd  features 

nsientimile." 

Dispe 

rse  the  tear. 

esighgiveve 

>1acl 

his  foved  honte,  an 

thlessbanishc 
from  heroii 

Creature,  ro 

Orief 

to  alliiy  wh 

son  cannot  he 

?a 

eriest  ^ptil 

Idne" 

sufficed  to  pro 

I.de. 

gS£S 

'ihehghtTf 

Thou 

Or  Hoat  with  music  in  the  festal  barge : 
Keign  the  proud  steed,  or  through  the  tlancc 

Till  d1^  her  guardian  Angel,  to  some  charge 
More  iiigeat  called,  wilt  stretch  hit  wings  at 

Yet,  helped  by  Geniiii— untiml  omiforter. 
The  presence  even  of  a  stufled  Owl  lor  her 

ITiough  he  can  neither  siira  plume,  nor  ihnutt 


T  ™"ry'«in  TMch  :  and  to'ihc  "ili'  n.™ 
Th"e!ofd?yea"lVia™thro5E'hWti1eJi 


w  from  houicbotd 
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To  rouse  the  dawn,  soft  gales  shall  speed  thy 

wing, 
And  thy  erratic  voice  be  faithful  to  the  Spring! 


XV. 


TO 


[Miss  not  the  occasion  :  by  the  forelock  take 
That  subtile  Power,  the  never-halting  Time, 
Lest  a  mere  moment'sputting  off  should  make 
Mischance  almost  as  heavy  as  a  crime.] 

**  Wait,  prithee,  wait  I "  this  answer   Lesbia 

thicw 
Forth  to  her  Dove,  and  took  no  further  heed. 
Her  eye  was  busy,  while  her  fingers  flew 
Acro«;s  the  harp,  with  soul-engrossing  speed  : 
But  from  that  tx)ndage  when  her  thoughts  were 

freed 
She  rose,  and  toward  the  close-shut  casement 

drew. 
Whence  the  poor  unregarded  Favourite,  true 
To  old  affccti'ms.  had  Itcen  heard  to  plead 
With    flap])ing  wing   for  entrance.      What  a 

shriek 
Forced  from  that  voice  so  lately  tuned  to  a 

strain 
Of  harmony  ! — a  shriek  of  terror,  pain, 
And  sclf-rejiroach  !  for,  from  aloft,  a  Kite 
Pounced, — and  the  Dove,  which  from  its  ruth- 
less beak 
She  could  not  rescue,  perished  in  her  sight ! 


XVI. 
HE   INFANT   M- 


M- 


Unquiht  Childhood  here  by  special  grace 
Forgets  her  nature,  opening  like  a  flower 
That  neither  feeds  nor  wa'^tcs  its  vital  power 
In  painful  stniggles.    Months  each  other  chase, 
And  nought  untunes  that  Infant's  voice ;  no 

trace 
Of  fretful  temper  sullies  her  pure  cheek  ; 
Prompt,  lively,  .self-sufficing,  yet  so  meek 
That  one  cnrapt  with  ga/iiig  on  her  face 
(Which  even  tne  placid  innocence  of  death 
Could  scarcely  make  more  placid,  heaven  more 

bright) 
Might  learn  to  picture,  for  the  eye  of  faith. 
The  Virgin,  as  she  shone  with  kindred  light ; 
A  nursling  couched  upon  her  mother's  knee. 
Beneath  some  shady  palm  of  Galilee. 

XVII. 

TO  ,    IN   HER   SE\'ENTIETH   YEAR. 

Si;CH  age  how  beauiful  I     O  Lady  bright, 
Whose  mortal  lineaments  seem  all  refined 
By  favouring  Nature  and  a  saintly  Mind 
To  something  purer  and  more  exquisite 
Than  flesh  and  blood  ;  whene'er  thou  mcct'st 

my  sight. 
When  I  Dchold  thy  blanched  unwithered  cheek, 
Thy  temples  fringed  with  locks  of  gleaming 

white, 
And  head  that  droops  because  the  soul  is  meek. 
Thee  with  the  welcome  Snowdrop  I  compare  ; 
That  child  of  winter,  prompting  thoughts  that 

climb 
From  desolation  toward  the  genial  prime  ; 
Or  with  the  Moon  conquering  earth  s  misty  air. 
And  filling  more  and  more  with  crystal  hght 
As  pensive  Evening  deepens  into  night 


XVIII. 
TO   ROTHA  Q . 

RoTHA,  my  Spiritual  Child  !  this  head  was  grey 
Wlicn  at  the  sacred  font  for  thee  1  stood  : 
riedged  till  thou  reach  the  verge  of  woman- 
hood. 
And  shalt  become  thy  own  sufficient  stay  : 
Too  late,  I  feel,  sweet  Orphan  !  was  the  day 
For  stedfast  hope  the  contract  to  fulfil  ; 
^'et  shall  my  blessing  hover  o  er  thee  still, 
Kmbodied  in  the  music  of  this  Lay, 
Breathed  forth  beside  the  peaceful  mountain 

Stream  * 
Whose  murmur  soothed  thy  languid  Mother's 

ear 
After  her  throes,  this  Stream  of  name  more  dear 
Since  thou  dost  bear  it, — .1  memorial  theme 
For  others  :  for  thy  future  self,  a  spell 
1  o  summon  fancies  out  of  Time's  dark  cell. 

XIX. 

A     GRAVE-STONE     UPON    THE     FLOOR    IN    THE 
CLOISTERS  OF  WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

"  iViSBRRiMis!  "  and  neither  name  nor  date. 
Prayer,  text,  or  symbol,  graven  ujion  the  stone; 
Nought  but  that  word  assigned  to  the  unknown, 
'I'hat  solitary  word — to  .separate 
From  all,  and  cast  a  cloud  around  the  fate 
Of  him  who  lies  beneath.     Most  wretched  one, 
li'/to  chose  his  epitaph  ? — Himself  alone 
Could  thus  have  dared  the  grave  to  agitate, 
And  cLaim,  among  the  dead,  this  awful  crown  ; 
Nor  doubt  that  He  marked  also  for  his  own 
Close  to  these  cloistral  steps  a  burial-place, 
That  every  foot  might  fall  with  heavier  tread. 
Trampling  upon  his  vileness.     Stranger,  pass 
Softly ! — To  save  the  contrite,  Jesus  bled. 

XX. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  DISCOVERED  AT  BISHOP- 
STO.NE,  lIEKEKORDSHIKE. 

While  poring  Antiquarians  .search  the  ground 
Upturned  with  curious  pains,  the  IJard,  a  Seer, 
Takes   fire:— The   men  that  have  been  reap- 
pear ; 
Romans  for  travel  girt,  for  business  gowned  ; 
And  .some  recline  on  couches,  myrtle-crowned, 
1  n  festal  glee  :  why  not  f     For  fresh  and  clear. 
As  if  its  hues  were  of  the  pas.^ing  year. 
Dawns  this  time-buried  pavement.     From  that 

mound 
Hoards  may  come  forth  of  Trajans,  Maximins, 
Shrunk  into  coins  with  all  their  warlike  toil : 
Or  a  fierce  impress  Lssucs  with  its  fi)il 
Of   tenderness  —  the    Wolf,    whose    suckling 

Twins 
The  unlettered  ploughboy  pities  when  he  wins 
The  casual  treasure  from  the  furrowed  soiL 

XXI. 

'     1830. 
Chatsworth  !  thy  stately  mansion,  and  the 

pride 
Of  thy  domain,  strange  contrast  do  pre.sent 
'I'o  house  and  home  in  many  a  craggy  rent 
Of  the   wild   Peak ;    where   new-born   waters 

glide 
Through  fields  whose  thrifty  occupants  abide 
As  in  a  dear  and  chosen  banishment, 

*  The  river  Rotha,  that  flows  into  Winder- 
mere from  the  Lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal. 
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With  every  semblance  of  entire  content ; 

So  kind  is  simple  Nature,  fairly  tried  I 

Yet  He  whose  heart  in  childhood  gave  her 

troth 
To  pastoral  dales,  thin-set  with  modest  farms. 
May  learn,  if  judgment  strengthen  with  his 

growth. 
That,  not  for  Fancy  only,  pomp  hath  charms ; 
And,  strenuous  to  protect  from  lawless  harms 
The  extremes  of  favoured  life,  may   honour 

both. 

xxri. 

A  TRADITION  OF  OKER  HILL  IN  DARLEY  DALE, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Tis  said  that  to  the  brow  of  yon  fair  hill 
Two  Brothers  domb,  and,  turning  face  from 

face, 
Nor  one  look  more  exchanging,  grief  to  still 
Or  feed,  each  planted  on  that  lofty  place 
A  chosen  Tree  ;  then,  eager  to  fulfil 
Their  courses,  like  two  new-born  rivers,  they 
In  opposite  directions  urged  their  way 
Down  from  the  far-seen  mount.      No   blast 

might  kill 
Or  blight  that  fond  memorial ; — the  trees  grew, 
And  now  entwine  their  arms  ;  but  ne'er  again 
Embraced  those*  Brothers  upon   Earth's  wide 

plain : 
Nor  aught  of  mutual  joy  or  sorrow  knew 
Until  their  spirits  mingled  in  the  sea 
That  to  itself  takes  all,  Eternity. 

XXIII. 

LIAL  PIETY. 

(on  THE  WAYSIDE  BETWEEN  PRESTON  AND 
LIVERPOOL.) 

Untouched  through  all  severity  of  cold  ; 
Inviolate,  whatc'er  the  cottage  hearth 
Might  need  for  comfort,  or  for  festal  mirth  ; 
That  Pile  of  Turf  is  half  a  century  old  : 
Yes,  Traveller !  fifty  winters  have  been  told 
Since  suddenly  the  dart  of  death  went  forth 
'Gainst  him  who  raised  it, — his  last  work  on 

earth : 
Thence  has  it,  with  the  Son,  so  strong  a  hold 
Upon  his  Fatner's  memory,  that  his  hands, 
Through  reverence,  touch  it  only  to  repair 
Its   waste. — Though    crumbhng    with   each 

breath  of  air, 
In  annual  renovation  thus  it  stands — 
Rude  Mausoleum  !  but  wrens  nestle  there, 
And  red-breasts  warble  when  sweet  sounds  are 

rare. 

XXIV. 

TO  THE  AUTHOK'S  PORTRAIT. 

fPainted  at  Rydal  Mount,  by  W.  Pickersgill, 
Esq.,  for  St  John's  College,  Cambridge] 

Go,  faithful  Portrait  I  and  where  long  hath 

knelt 
Margaret,   the  saintly  Foundress,    take    thy 

Flace ! 
Time  spare  the  colours  for  the  grace 
Which  to  the  work  surpassing  skill  hath  dealt. 
Thou,  on  thy  rock  reclined,  though  kingdoms 

melt 
And  states  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  wilt  seem 
To  breathe  in  rural  peace,  to  hear  the  stream. 
And  think  and  feci  as  once  the  Poet  felt. 
Whate'er  thy  fate,   those  features  have   not 

grown 


Unrecognised  through  many  a  household  tear 
More  prompt,  more  glad,  to  fall  than  drops  of 

dew 
By  morning  shed  around  a  flower  half-blown  ; 
Tears  of  delight,  that  testified  how  true 
To  Ufe  thou  art,  and,  in  thy  truth,  how  dear ! 

XXV. 

Why  art  thou  silent?    Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair? 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant? 
Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant — 
I^ound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care. 
The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 
Speak— though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free 

to  hold 
A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine, 
Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's-ncst  filled  with  snow 
'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine — 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may 

know  ! 

XXVL 

TO  B.  R.  HAYDON,  ON  SEEING  HIS  PICTURE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF 
ST  HELENA. 

Haydon  !  let  worthier  judges  praise  the  skill 
Here  by  thy  pencil  shown  in  truth  of  lines 
And  charm  of  colours ;  /  applaud  those  signs 
Of  thought,  that  give  the  true  poetic  thrill ; 
That  unencumbered  whole  of  blank  and  still, 
Sky  without  cloud — ocean  without  a  wave  ; 
And  the  one  Man  that  laboured  to  enslave 
The  World,  sole-standing  high  on  the  bare  hill — 
Back  turned,  arms  folded,  the  unapparent  face 
Tinged,  we  may  fancy,  in  this  drearv  place 
With  light  reflected  from  the  invisible  sun 
Set,  like  his  fortunes  ;  but  not  set  for  aye 
Like  them.     The  unguilty  Power  pursues  his 

way, 
And  before  him  doth  dawn  perpetual  run. 

XXVII. 

A  Poet  ! — He  hath  put  his  heart  to  school. 
Nor  dares  to  move  unproppcd  upon  the  staflf 
Which  Art  hath  lodged  within  his  hand — must 

laugh 
By  precept  only,  and  shed  tears  by  rule. 
Thy  Art  be  Nature  ;  the  live  cunent  quaff. 
And  let  the  groveller  sip  his  stagnant  pool,   • 
In  fear  that  else,  when  Critics  grave  and  cool 
Have  killed  him.  Scorn  should  write  his  epitaph. 
How  does  the  Meadow-flower  its  bloom  unfold? 
Because  the  lovely  little  flower  is  free 
Down  to  its  root,  and,  in  that  freedom,  bold  ; 
And  so  the  grandeur  of  the  Forest-tree 
Comes  not  by  casting  in  a  formal  mould, 
But  from  its  au/n  divine  vitahty. 

XXVIII. 

The  most  alluring  clouds  that  mount  the  sky 
Owe  to  a  troubled  element  their  forms, 
Their  hues  to  sunset.     If  with  raptured  eye 
We  watch  their  splendour,  shall  we  covet  storms. 
And  wish  the  Lord  of  day  his  slow  decline 
Would  hasten,  that  such  pomp  may  float  on 

high? 
Behold,  already  they  forjjet  to  shine, 
Dissolve — and  leave  to  him  who  gazed  a  sigh. 
Not  loth  to  thank  each  moment  for  its  boon 
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Of  pure  deHght,  come  whenccsoc'cr  it  may, 
I'eace  let  us  seek,— to  stedfast  things  attune 
Calm  expectations:  leaving  to  the  gay 
And  volatile  their  love  of  transient  bowers, 
The  house  that  canuot  pass  away  be  ours. 

XXIX. 

ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  DL'KK  OF  WF.LLINGTON 
UPON  THE  FIELD  OF  WATKKLOO,  UY  HAYUON. 

By  Art's  bold  privilege  Warrior  and  War-horse 

stand 
On  ground  yet  strewn  with  their  last  battle  s 

wreck  ; 
Let  the  Steed  glory  while  his  Master's  hand 
Lies  fixed  for  ages  on  his  con'H;iou^  neck  : 
But  by  the  Chieftain's  look,  though  at  his  side 
Hangs  that  day's  treasured  sword,  how  firm  a 

check 
Is  given  to  triumph  and  all  human  pride  ! 
Yon  trophicd  Mound  shrinks  to  a  shadowy  speck 
In  his  calm  presence  !     Him  the  mighty  deed 
Klates  not,  brought  far  nearer  the  grave's  rest, 
As  shows  that  time-worn  f.ice,  for  he  such  seed 
Has  sown  as  yields,  we  trust,  the  fruit  of  fame 
In  Heaven ;  hence  no  one  blushes  for  thy  name. 
Conqueror,   mid  some  sad  thoughts,   divinely 

blest  ! 

XXX. 

COMPOSED  ON   A   MAY  MORNING,  1838. 

LiFK  with  yon  Lambs,  like  day,  is  just  begun. 
Yet  Nature  sccnis  to  ihcm  a  heavenly  guide. 
Does  joy  approach?  they  meet  the  coming  tide  ; 
And  sullenncss  avoid,  as  now  they  shun 
Pale  twilight's   lingering  glooms, — and  in  the 

sun 
Couch  near  their  dams,  with  quiet  satisfied  : 
Or  gambol — each  with  his  shadow  at  his  side, 
Varying  its  shape  wherever  he  may  run. 
As  they  from  turf  yet  hoar  with  slcc]»y  dew 
All  turn,  and  court  the  shining  nntl  the  green, 
Where  herbs  look  up,  and  opening  tlowers  arc 

seen  ; 
Why  to  God's  goodness  cannot  We  be  true. 
And  so,  His  gifts  and  promises  between, 
Feed  to  the  List  on  pleasures  ever  new  ? 

XXXI. 

Lo !  where  she  stands    fixed    in  a  saint-like 

trance, 
One  upward  hand,  as  if  she  needed  rest 
From  rapture,  lymg  softly  on  her  brc.xsi ! 
Nor  wants  her  eyeball  an  ethereal  glance  ; 
But  not  the  less — nay  more — that  countenance, 
While  thus  Illumined,  tells  of  painful  strife 
For  a  sick  heart  made  weary  of  this  life 
By  love,  long  crossed  with  adverse  circumstance. 
— Would  She  were  now  as  when  she  hoped  to 

pass 
At  God's  appointed  hour  to  them  who  tread 
Heaven's  sapphire  pavement  ;yet  breathed  well 

content, 
Well  pleased,   her  foot    should   print    earth's 

common  grass, 
Lived  thankful  fir  day's  lizht,  for  daily  bread. 
For  health,  and  time  m  obvious  duty  spent. 

XXXII. 

TO  A  PAINTER. 

All  praise  the  Likeness  by  thy  skill  portrayed  ; 
But  'tis  a  fniitlcss  task  to  paint  for  me. 


Who,  yielding  not  to  changes  Time  has  made, 
r>y  the  habitual  light  of  memorv  see 
Eyes  unbedimmed,  see  bloom  that  cannot  fade. 
And  smiles  that   from  their  birth-place  ne'er 

shall  flee 
Into  the  land  where  ghosts  and  phantoms  be  ; 
And,  seeing  this,  own  nothing  in  its  stead. 
Couldst  thou  go  back  into  far-distant  years. 
Or  share  with  me,  fond  thought  1  that  inward 

eye, 
Then,  and  then  only.  Painter  !  could  thy  Art 
I'he  visual  powers  of  Nature  satisfy, 
Which  hold,  whatc'er  to  common  sight  appears^ 
Their  sovereign  "empire  in  a  faithful  heart. 

XXXIII. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Though  I  beheld  at  first  with  blank  surprise 
This  Work,  I  now  have  gazed  on  it  so  long 
I  see  its  truth  with  unreluctant  eyes  : 
O,  my  Ucloved  !     I  have  done  thee  wrong. 
Conscious  of  blessedness,  but,  whence  it  sprung, 
Ever  too  heedless,  as  I  now  perceive  : 
Mom  into  noon  did  pass,  noon  into  eve. 
And  the  old  day  was  welcome  as  the  young. 
As  welcome,  and  as  bcatitiful — in  sooth 
More  beautiful,  as  being  a  thing  more  holy  : 
Thanks  to  thy  virtues,  to  the  eternal  youth 
Of  all  thy  goodness,  never  melancholy  : 
To  thy  lar^e  heart  and  humble  mind,  that  cast 
Into  one  vision,  future,  present,  past. 

XXXIV. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  Thrush,  undaunted,  undcprest, 
iJy  twilight  premature  of  cloud  and  rain  ; 
Nor  docs  tliat  roaring  wind  deaden  his  strain 
Who  carols  thinking  of  his  Love  and  nest, 
And  seems,  as  more  incited,  still  more  blest. 
Thanks ;  thou  hast  snapped  a  fire-side  Prisoner's 

chain, 
Exulting  Warbler !  eased  a  fretted  brain. 
And  in  a  moment  charmed  my  cares  to  rest. 
Yes,  I  will  forth,  bold  Kird  I  and  front  the  blast. 
That  we  may  sing  together,  if  thou  wilt. 
So  loud,  so  clear,  my  Partner  through  life's  day. 
Mute  in  her  nest  love-chosen,  if  not  love-built 
Like  thine,  shall  gladden,  as  in  seasons  past. 
Thrilled  by  loose  snatches  of  the  social  Lay. 
Rydal  Mount,  1838. 

XXXV.  ^ 

'Tis  He  whose  yester-evening's  high  disdain 
I^eat  back  the  roaring  storm — but  how  subdued 
His  day-break  note,  a  sad  vicissitude  I 
Does  the  hour's  drowsy  weight  his  glee  restrain? 
Or,  like  the  nightingale,  her  joyous  vein 
Pleased  to  renounce,   does  this  dear  Thrush 

attune 
His  voice  to  suit  the  temper  of  yon  Moon 
Doubly  depressed,  setting,  and  in  her  wane  f 
Rise,  tardy  Sun  !  and  let  the  Songster  prove 
(The  balance  trembling  between  night  and  mom 
No  longer)  with  what  ecstasy  uplx)me 
He  can  pour  forth  his  spirit     In  heaven  above. 
And  earth  below,  they  best  can  serve  true  glad- 
ness 
Who  meet  most  feelingly  the  calls  of  sadness. 

XXXVI. 

Oh  what  a  Wreck  !  how  changed  in  mien  and 

speech  I 
Yet— though    dread    Powers,    that   work    in 

mystery,  spin 
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Entanglings  of  the   brain ;    though   shadows 

stretch 
O'er  the  chilled  heart— reflect ;  far,  far  within 
Hers  is  a  holy  Being,  freed  from  Sin. 
She  is  not  what  she  seems,  a  forlorn  wretch. 
But  delegated  Spirits  comfort  fetch 
To  Her  from  heights  that  Reason  may  not  win. 
Like  Children,  She  is  privileged  to  hold 
Divine  communion  ;  both  do  live  and  move, 
Whate'cr  to  shallow  Faith  their  ways  unfold. 
Inly  illumined  by  Heaven's  pitying  love  ; 
Love  pitying  innocence  not  long  to  last, 
In  them — in  Her  our  sins  and  sorrows  past. 

XXXVII. 

Intent  on  gathering  wool  from  hedge  and 

brake 
Yon  busy  Little-ones  rejoice  that  soon 
A  poor  old  Dame  will  bless  them  for  the  boon  : 
Great  is  their  glee  while  flake  they  add  to  flake 
With  rival  earnestness  ;  far  other  strife 
Than  will  hereafter  move  them,  if  they  make 
Pastime  their  idol,  give  their  day  of  life 
To  pleasure  snatched  for  reckless  pleasure's 

sake. 
Can  pomp  and  show  allay  one  heart-bom  grief? 
Pains  which  the  World  inflicts  can  she  requite  ? 
Not  for  an  interval  however  brief; 
The  silent  thoughts  that  search  for  stedfast 

'ight, 
Love  from  her  depths,  and  Duty  in  her  might, 
And  Faith— these  only  yield  secure  relief. 
March  8fA,  1843. 

XXXVIII. 

A  PLEA  PX>R  AUTHORS,  MAY  1838, 

Failing  impartial  measure  to  dispense 

To  every  suitor.  Equity  is  lame  : 

And  social  Justice,  stript  of  reverence 

For  naturalrights,  a  mockery  and  a  shame ; 

Law  but  a  servile  dupe  of  false  pretence, 

If,  guarding  grossest  things  from  common  claim 

Now  and  for  ever,  She,  to. works  that  came 

From  mind  and  spirit,    grudge  a  short-lived 

fence. 
"  What !  lengthened  privilege,  a  lineal  tie, 
For  Books!"    Yes,   heartless  Ones,  or  be  it 

proved 
That  'tis  a  fault  in  Us  to  have  lived  and  loved 
Like  others,  with  like  temporal  hopes  to  die ; 
No  public  harm  that  Genius  from  ner  course 
Be  turned  ;  and  streams  of  truth  dried  up,  even 

at  their  source  1 

XXXIX. 

VALEDICTORY  SONNET. 

Qo^g  the  Yolume  of  Sonnets  published 
in  1838. 

Serving  no  haughty  Muse,  my  hands  have 

here 
Disposed  some  cultured  Flowerets  (drawn  from 

spots 
Where  they  bloomed  singly,  or  in  scattered 

knots). 
Each  kind  in  several  beds  of  one  parterre  ; 
Both  to  allure  the  casual  Loiterer, 
And  that,  so  placed,  my  Nurslings  may  requite 
Studious  regard  with  opportune  delight. 
Nor  be  unthanked,  unless  I  fondly  err. 
But  metaphor  disinissed,  and  thanks  apart. 


Reader,  farewell !  My  last  words  let  them  be — 
If  in  this  book  Fancy  and  Truth  agree  ; 
If  simple  Nature  tramed  by  careful  Art 
Through  It  have  won  a  passage  to  thy  heart ; 
Grant  me  thy  love,  I  crave  no  other  fee  1 

XL. 

TO  THE  RHV.  CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH,  D.D. 
MASTER  OF  HARROW  SCHOOL, 

Af^er  the  perusal  of  his  Theophilus  Anglicanus, 
recently  published. 

Enlightened  Teacher,  gladly  from  thy  hand 
Have  I  rceived  this  proof  of  pains  bestowed 
By  Thee  to  guide  thy  Pupils  on  the  road 
That,  in  our  native  isle,  and  every  land. 
The  Church,  when  trusting  in  divine  command 
And  in  her  Catholic  attributes,  hath  trod : 
O  may  these  lessons  be  with  profit  scanned 
To  thy  heart's  wish,  thy  labour  blest  by  God  I 
So  the  bright  faces  of  tne  young  and  gay 
Shall  look  more  bright — the  nappy,   happier 

still : 
Catch,  in  the  pauses  of  their  keenest  play. 
Motions  of  thought  which  elevate  the  will 
And,  like  the  Spire  that  from  your  classic  Hill 
Points  heavenward,  indicate  the  end  and  way. 
Rydal  Mounts  Dec.  ii,  1843. 

XLl. 

TO  THE  PLANET  VENUS. 

Upon  its  approximation  (as  an  Evening  Star) 
to  the  Earth,  Jan.  1838. 

What  strong  allurement  draws,  what  spirit 

guides. 
Thee,  Vespjer  !  brightening  still,  as  if  the  nearer 
Thou  com'st  to  man's  sibode  the  spot  grew 

dearer 
Night  after  night  f    True  is  it  Nature  hides 
Her  treasures  less  and  less. — Man  now  presides 
In  power,  where  once  he  trembled  in  his  weak- 
ness ; 
Science  advances  with  gigantic  strides  ; 
But  are  we  aught  enriched  in  love  and  meek- 
ness ? 
Aught  dost  thou  see,  bright  Star  I  of  pure  and 

wise 
More  than   in  humbler  times  graced  human 

story  ; 
That  makes  our  hearts  more  apt  to  sympathise 
With  heaven,  our  souls  more  fit  for  future 

glory. 
When  earth  shall  vanish  from  our  closing  eyes. 
Ere  we  lie  down  in  our  last  dormitory  ? 

XLIL 

Wansfell  "  this  Household  has  a  favoured 

lot. 
Living  with  liberty  on  thee  to  gaze. 
To  watch  while  Mom  first  crowns  thee  with 

her  rays. 
Or  when  along  thy  breast  serenely  float 
Evening's  angelic  clouds.     Yet  ne'er  a  note 
Hath  sounded  (shame  upon  the  Bard !)  thy 

S  raise 
that   thou,   as  if  from  heaven,   hast 
brought 

*  The  Hill  that  rises  to  the  south-east,  above 
Ambleside. 
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Of  glory  lavished  on  our  quiet  days. 
Bountiful  Son  of  Earth !  when  we  arc  gone 
From  every  object  dear  to  mortal  sight, 
As  soon  we  shall  be,  niay  these  words  attest 
How  oft,  to  elevate  our  spirits,  shone 
Thy  visionary  majesties  of  light, 
How  in  thy  pensive  glooms  our  hearts  found 
rest. 
Dec.  ?4,  1842. 

XLIII. 

Whilk  beams  of  orient  light  shoot  wide  and 

high. 
Deep  in  the  vale  a  little  rural  Town  * 
Breathes  forth  a  cloud-like  creature  of  its  own, 
'lliat  mounts  not  toward  the  radiant  morning 

But,  with  a  less  ambitious  sympathy, 
Hanes  o'er  its  Parent  waking  to  the  cares, 
Troiibles  and  toils  that  every  day  prepares. 
So  Fancy,  to  the  musing  Poet's  eye, 
Endears   that  Lingerer.      And  how  blest  her 

sway 
(Like  influence  never  may  my  soul  reject) 
Jf  the  calm  Heaven,  now  to  its  zenith  decked 
With  glorious  forms  in  numberless  array, 
To  the  lone  shepherd  on  the  hills  disclose 
Gleams  from  a  world  in  which  the  saints  repose. 
Jan.  I,  1843. 

XLIV. 

In  my  mind's  eyes  a  Temple,  like  a  cloud 

Slowly  surmounting  some  invidious  hill. 

Rose  out  of  darkness :  the  bright  Work  stood 

still : 
And  might  of  its  own  be.nuty  have  been  proud, 
But  it  was  fashioned  and  to  God  was  vowed 
By  Virtues  that  diffused,  in  every  part, 
Spirit  divine  through  forms  of  human  art  : 
Faith  had  her  arch— her  arch,  when  winds  blow 

loud, 
Into  the  consciousness  of  safety  thrilled  : 
And  Love  her  towers  of  dread  foundation  laid 
Under  the  grave  of  things  ;  Hope  had  her  sjnre 
Star-high,    and    pointing    still    to    something 

higher  ; 
Trembling  I  gazed,  but  heard  a  voice-  it  said, 
*'  Hell-gates  are  powerless  Phantoms  when  'u<e 

build." 

XLV. 

ON  THE  PROJECTED  KENDAL  AND  WINDERMERE 
RAILWAY. 

Is  then  no  nook  of  English  ground  secure 

From  rash  assault?  Schemes  of  retirement 
sown 

In  youth,  and  mid  the  busy  world  kept  pure 

As  when  their  earliest  flowers  of  hope  were 
blown, 

Must  perish  ;— how  can  they  this  blight  en- 
dure? 

And  must  he  too  the  nithless  change  bemoan 

Who  scorns  a  false  utilitarian  lure 

Mid  his  paternal  ficlHs  at  random  thrown? 

Baffle  the  threat,  bright  Scene,  from  Orrest- 
head 

Given  to  the  pausing  traveller's  rapturous 
glance : 

Plead  for  thy  peace,  thou  beautiful  romance 

*  Amblende. 


Of  nature  ;  and,  if  human  hearts  be  dead. 
Speak,  passing  winds  ;  ye  torrents,  with  your 

strong 
And  constant  voice,  protest  against  the  wrong. 
October  12,  1844. 

XLVI. 

Proud  were  ye.  Mountains,  when,  in  times  of 

old, 
Your  patriot  sons,  to  stem  invasive  war. 
Intrenched  your  brows :  ye  gloried  in  each  scar: 
Now,  for  your  shame,  a  Power,  the  Thirst  of 

Gold, 
That  rules  o'er  Britain  like  a  baneful  star. 
Wills  that  your  peace,  your  beauty,  shall  be 

sold, 
And  clear  way  made  for  her  triumphal  car 
Through  the  beloved  retreats  your  arms  enfold ! 
Heard  Ye  that  Whistle  ?     As  her  long-linked 

Train 
Swept  onwards,  did  the  vision  cross  your  view? 
Yes,  ye  were  startled  ;— and,  in  balance  true, 
W^eighing  the  mischief  with  the  promised  gain, 
Mountiins,  and  Vales,  and  Floods,  I  call  on  you 
To  share  the  passion  of  a  just  disdain. 

XIVII. 
AT  FUR  NESS  ABDEV. 

Here,  where,  of  havoc  tired  and  rash  undoing, 

Man  left  this  .Structure  to  become  Time's  prey, 

A  soothing  Spirit  follows  in  the  way 

That  Nature  takes,  her  counter-work  pursuing. 

See  how  her  I  vy  clasps  the  sacred  Ruin, 

Fall  to  prevent  or  beautify  decay ; 

And,  on  the  mouldered  walls,  how  bright,  how 

The  flowers  in  pearly  dews  their  bloom  renew- 
ing ! 
Thanks  to  the  place,  blessings  upon  the  hour  ; 
Even  as  I  spc.ik  the  rising  Sun's  first  smile 
(fleams  on  the  grass-crowned  top  of  yon  tall 

Tower 
Whose  cawing  occup.nnts  with  joy  proclaim 
Prescriptive  title  to  the  shattered  pile 
Where,  Cavendish,  thine  seems  nothing  but  a 
name  I 

XLVIII. 
AT  FURNESS  ABBEY. 

Well  have  yon  Railway  Labourers  to  this 

ground 
Withdrawn  for  noontide  rest.    They  sit,  they 

walk 
Among  the  Ruins,  but  no  idle  t.nlk 
Is  heard  ;  to  grave  demeanour  all  arc  bound: 
And  from  one  voice  a  Hymn  with  tuneful  sound 
Hallows  once  more  the  long-deserted  Quire 
And  thrills  the  old  sepulchral  earth,  around. 
Others  look  up,  and  with  fixed  eyes  admire 
That  wide-spanned  arch,  wondering  how  it  was 

raised, 
To  keep,  so  high  in  air.  its  strentrth  and  grace : 
All  seem  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
And  by  the  general  reverence  God  is  praised  : 
Profane  Despoilers,  stand  ye  not  reproved. 
While   thus    these   simple-hearted   men   are 

moved? 

yUH€  2lSt,  1845. 
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DEPARTDKE 

Shade  Ihu  wallied  Elyuan'pUiat 
net  com  dluoluble  daips ; 


Beyond  Ihc  turn,  ctlcslial  Panditc, 
MelhiiOu'lwouLd  heighten  jay  laoverleiip 
At  will  the  crysul  balllements,  and  peep 

To  see  how  thingt  ate  made  and  managed  Ihet 
Change  for  the  wdih  might  pleue,  incunir: 


I,  wmgi  pen 
rock  or  hUL  i 


0(  Ihingi.  ha*  fenced  llin  (aiiest  spot  on 
O  iteasaBl  teaniit,  GraMners  I  lo  reiign 
Sdch  happy  fields,  abodes  so  calm  as  (hi 

ThI  ilate"rbu'ri^'lim^,™  ciS^'f^r  f 

Bulnorrd by  choice:  or.  irconstnined  i 
Yet  Mill  with  Nature'i  freedom  at  the  hi 
To  tnill  contcnlnenl  upon  wildest  shores 


For  a  brief  absence,  proves  i 
Ne'er  can  the  way  iJiil^on 
Thai  winds  into  iuelf  for  sw 

AT  THE  CRAVE  O 


el  then  thy  boneitu  near, 
ere  thyself  that's  here 

hl-nor  press  on  ■weight  l-=.r 
oughtsl-lhey  come, tut  not  to 
ste,«d  feeji^KS  would  1  pay 
he  inbme  due 

and  aught  th.it  hides  hia  clay 
rom  mortal  view. 

the  flower,  whose  modest  wer 
hisgeiiius"i!linted"fonh, 
e  a  star  that  touching  earth. 

GTify  its  honiWe  birth 

The  piercing  eye,  the  ihoiiyhirul  bmiir. 
The  sinigglmg  heart,  where  be  they  now!— 
Full  toon  the  Aspirant  of  the  plough. 


edMply  criivcd,  for  Hc«'a<Eone 

On  humble  imih. 
:'.  whereor  the  eurrenl  lends. 


1  with  heart  and  mind  with  mind. 
K  main  Abm  are  entwined, 
trough  Nature's  skin. 


M  This  JSid  md< 
MiRhtwelw 


It  telow," 

where  Gowani  blow, 
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What  treasures  would  have  then  been  jilaccd 
Within  my  reach  ;  of  knowledge  graced 
Hy  fancy  what  a  rich  repast  ' 

IJut  why  go  on  ? — 
Oh  !  spare  to  sweep,  thou  mournful  blast, 

His  grave  grass-grown. 

There,  too,  a  Son,  his  joy  and  pride, 
(Not  three  weeks  past  the  Stripling  died,) 
Lies  gathered  to  his  Father's  side, 

Soul-moving  sight  ! 
Yet  one  to  which  is  not  denied 

Some  sad  delight. 

For  hiT  is  safe,  a  quiet  bed 

1 1.ith  early  found  among  the  dead, 

Harboured  where  none  can  be  milled. 

Wronged,  or  distrest ; 
And  surely  here  it  may  be  said 

ITiat  such  are  blest. 

And  oh  for  Thee,  by  pitying  grace 
Checked  oft-times  in  a  devious  race, 
May  He  who  halloweth  the  place 

Where  Man  is  laid 
Receive  thy  Spirit  in  the  embrace 

For  which  it  prayed  1 

Sighing  T  turned  away  ;  but  ere 
Niijht  fell  1  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear. 
Music  that  sorrow  comes  not  near, 

A  ritual  hymn. 
Chaunted  in  love  that  casts  out  fear 

Ly  Seraphim. 


in. 
THOUGHTS 

SrCGESTED  THE  DAY  FOLI.OWINC,  ON  THE 
HANKS  OF  NITH,  NEAR  THE  IOET's  REi>I- 
DENCK. 

Too  frail  to  keep  the  lofty  vow 

'I*hat  must  have  followed  when  his  brow 

Was  wreathed  — "The  Vision  " tells ushow-- 

With  holly  spray. 
He  faultered,  drifted  to  and  fro, 

And  passed  away. 

Well  might  such  thoughts,  dear  Sister,  throng 
Our  minds  when,  lingering  all  too  long, 
Over  the  grave  of  Iiurns  we  hung 

In  social  grief- 
Indulged  as  if  it  were  a  wrong 

To  seek  relief. 

But,  leaving  each  unquiet  theme 
Where  gentlest  iudgments  may  misdeem, 
And  prompt  to  welcome  every  gleam 

Of  ^ood  and  fair. 
Let  us  beside  this  limpid  Stream 

Breathe  hopeful  air. 

Enough  of  sorrow,  wreck,  and  blight ; 
Think  rather  of  those  moments  bright 
When  to  the  consciousnes'i  of  right 

His  course  was  true, 
When  Wisdom  prospered  in  his  sight 

And  virtue  grew. 

Yes,  freeljr  let  our  hearts  expand. 
Freely  as  in  youth's  season  bland, 
When  side  by  side,  his  Book  in  hand, 

We  wont  to  stray. 
Our  pleasure  var>'ing  at  command 

Of  each  sweet  Lay, 


How  oft  inspired  must  he  have  trode 
These  pathways,  yon  far-stretching  road  I 
There  lurks  his  home  :  in  that  Abode, 

With  mirth  elate. 
Or  in  his  nobly-pensive  mood. 

The  Rusuc  sate. 

Proud  thoughts  that  Image  overawes. 

Before  it  humbly  let  us  pause. 

And  ask  of  Nature,  from  what  cause 

And  by  what  rules 
She  trained  her  Burns  to  win  applause 

That  shames  the  Schools. 

Through  busiest  street  and  loneliest  glen 

Arc  felt  the  flashes  of  his  pen  : 

He  rules  mid  winter  snows,  and  when 

Bees  fill  their  hives  : 
Deep  in  the  general  heart  of  men 

His  power  survives. 

\Miat  need  of  fields  in  some  far  clime 
Where  Heroes,  Sages,  Bards  .sublime. 
And  all  that  fetched  the  flowing  rhyme 

From  genuine  springs. 
Shall  dwell  together  till  old  Time 

Folds  up  his  wings? 

Sweet  Mercy  !  to  the  gates  of  Heaven 
'I'his  Minstrel  lead,  his  sins  forgiven  ; 
The  rueful  conflict,  the  heart  riven 

With  vain  endeavour. 
And  memory  of  Earth's  bitter  leaven 

Eflaced  for  ever. 

But  why  to  Him  confine  the  prayer. 
When  kindred  thoughts  and  yearnings  bear 
On  the  frail  heart  the  purest  share 

With  all  that  live?— 
Tlie  bc^t  of  what  we  do  and  are, 

Jubt  God,  forgive  I 


IV. 

TO  THE  SONS  OF  BURNS, 

AFTER  VISITING  THE  GRAVE  OF  THEIR  FATHER. 

'*  The  Poet's  grave  is  in  a  comer  of  the  church- 
yard. We  looked  at  it  with  melancholy  and 
painful  reflections,  repeating  to  each  other 
nis  own  verses — 

"  '  Is  there  a  man  whose  judgment  clear,*  &c." 

-Extract  from  the  Journal  of  tny  Fellow-- 
traveller. 

'Mid  crowded  obelisks  and  urns 

I  sought  the  untimely  grave  of  Bums  ; 

Sons  of  the  Banl,  my  heart  still  mourns 

With  sorrow  true  : 
And  more  would  grieve,  but  that  it  turns 

Trembling  to  you ! 

Tlirough  twilight  shades  of  good  and  ill 

Ye  now  are  panting  up  life's  hill. 

And  more  than  common  strength  and  skill 

Must  ye  display ; 
If  ye  would  give  the  octter  will 

Its  lawful  sway. 

Hath  nature  strung  your  nerves  to  bear 
Intemperance  with  less  harm,  beware  I 
But  if  the  Poet's  wit  ye  share. 

Like  him  can  speed 
The  social  hour — of  tenfold  care 

There  will  be  need  ; 
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For  ftonest  men  delight  will  take 
To  spare  your  failings  for  his  sake, 
Will  flatter  you,— and  fool  and  rake 

Your  steps  pursue ; 
And  of  your  Father's  name  will  make 

A  snare  for  you. 

Far  from  their  noisy  haunts  retire. 
And  add  your  voices  to  the  quire 
That  sanctify  the  cottage  fire 

With  service  meet ; 
There  seek  the  genius  of  your  Sire, 

His  spirit  greet : 

Or  where,  'mid  "  lonely  heights  and  hows," 
He  paid  to  nature  tuneful  vows  ; 
Or  wiped  his  honourable  brows 

Bedewed  with  toil. 
While  reapers  strove,  or  busy  ploughs 

Upturned  the  soil ; 
His  judgment  with  benignant  ray 
Shall  guide,  his  fancy  cheer,  your  way ; 
But  ne'er  to  a  seductive  lay 

Let  faith  be  given  ; 
Nor  deem  that  "light  which  leads  astray, 

Is  light  from  Heaven." 

Let  no  mean  hope  your  souls  enslave  ; 
Be  independent,  generous,  brave  ; 
Your  Father  such  example  gave, 

And  such  revere  ;  ^ 
But  be  admonished  bv  his  grave, 

Aud  think,  and  fear  I 

V. 

ELLEN   IRWIN  : 
OR, 

THE  BRAES  OF  KIRTLE.* 

Fair  Ellen  Irwin,  when  she  sate 
Upon  the  braes  of  Kirtle, 
Was  lovely  as  a  Grecian  maid 
Adorned  with  wreaths  of  myrtle  : 
Young  Adam  Bruce  beside  her  lay. 
And  there  did  they  beguile  the  day 
With  love  and  gentle  speeches. 
Beneath  the  budding  beeches. 

From  many  knights  and  many  squires 
The  Bruce  had  been  selected  ; 
And  Gordon,  fairest  of  them  all, 
By  Ellen  was  rejected. 
Sad  tidings  to  that  noble  Youth  ! 
For  it  may  be  proclaimed  with  truth. 
If  Bruce  hath  loved  sincerely, 
That  Gordon  loves  as  dearly. 

But  what  are  Gordon's  form  and  face. 
His  shattered  hopes  and  crosses, 
To  them,  'mid  Kirtle's  pleasant  braes, 
Reclined  on  flowers  and  mosses  ? 
Alas  that  ever  he  was  bom  ! 
The  Gordon,  couched  behind  a  thorn, 
Sees  them  and  their  caressing  ; 
Beholds  them  blest  and  blessing. 

Proud  Gordon,  maddened  by  the  thoughts 
That  through  his  brain  are  travelling, 
Rushed  forth,  and  at  the  heart  of  Bruce 
He  launched  a  deadly  javelin  ! 
Fair  Ellen  saw  it  as  it  came, 

*  The  Kirtle  is  a  river  in  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  events 
here  related  took  place. 


And,  starting  up  to  meet  the  same, 
Did  with  her  body  cover 
The  Youth,  her  cnosen  lovec. 

And,  falling  into  Bruce's  arms, 
Thus  died  the  beauteous  Ellen, 
Thus,  from  the  heart  of  her  True-love, 
The  mortal  spear  repelling. 
And  Bruce,  as  soon  as  he  had  slain 
The  Gordon,  sailed  away  to  Spain  * 
And  fought  with  rage  incessant 
Against  the  Moorish  crescent. 
But  many  days  and  many  months, 
And  many  years  ensuing, 
This  wretched  Knight  old  vainly  seek 
The  death  that  he  was  wooing. 
So,  coming  his  last  help  to  crave, 
Heart-broken,  upon  Ellen's  grave 
His  body  he  extended. 
And  there  his  sorrow  ended. 

Now  ye,  who  willingly  have  heard 
The  tale  I  have  been  telling. 
May  in  Kiikonnel  churchyard  view 
l"he  grave  of  lovely  Ellen  : 
By  Ellen's  side  the  Bruce  is  laid  ; 
And,  for  the  stone  upon  his  head, 
May  no  rude  hand  deface  it. 
And  its  forlorn  |i)(C  tSCCt ! 


VI. 

TO  A  HIGHLAND  GIRL. 

(at  INVERSNEVDE,   UPON  LOCH    LOMOND.) 

Sweet  Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower  I 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head  : 

And  these  grey  rocks;  that  household  lawn; 

Those  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn  ; 

This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake  ; 

This  little  bay  ;  a  quiet  road 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  Abode — 

In  truth  together  do  ye  seem 

Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream  ; 

Such  Forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 

When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep  ! 

But,  O  fair  Creature  !  in  the  light 

Of  common  day^  so  heavenly  bright, 

I  bless  Thee,  Vision  as  thou  art, 

I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart ; 

God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years  I 

Thee,  neither  know  I,  nor  thy  peers  : 

And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 

With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away  : 
For  never  saw  I  mien,  or  face, 
In  which  more  plainly  1  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scattered,  like  a  random  seed. 
Remote  from  men.  Thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress. 
And  maidenly  shamefacednefss : 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of^a  Mountaineer : 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread  ! 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred  ! 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thcc  plays ; 
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With  no  restraint,  but  such  a^  springs 
FVom  quick  and  eager  visilings 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  speech  : 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life  I 
So  have  I,  not  unmoved  in  miiid, 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loving  kind — 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cull 
For  thcc  who  art  so  beautiful  ? 
O  happy  pleasure  !  here  to  dwell 
Bcsioe  thee  in  some  heathy  dell ; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways  and  dress, 
A  Shepherd,  thou  a  Shepherdess  ! 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  grave  reality  : 
Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  sea  ;  and  I  woidd  have 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  couhl, 
Though  but  of  common  neighbourhood. 
What  ioy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  sec  1 
Thy  elder  lirother  I  woidd  be, 
Thy  Father— anything  to  thee  ' 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven!  that  of  its  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 
Joy  have  I  had  ;  and  going  hence 
I  bear  away  my  rccompencc. 
In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 
Our  Memory,  feel  that  she  hatli  eyes  : 
Then,  why  should  I  be  loth  to  stir?  # 

I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her  : 
To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past, 
Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Nor  am  1  loth,  though  pleased  at  heart, 
Sweet  Highland  Girt !  from  thee  to  part ; 
For  I,  methinks,  till  I  grow  old. 
As  fair  before  me  shall  behold 
As  I  do  now    the  cabin  small, 
The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall  ; 
And  Thee,  the  Spirit  of  them  all  ! 


VII. 

GLEN-ALMAIN  ; 

OR, 
THE     NARROW     G  L  E  K. 

In  this  still  place,  remote  from  men. 

Sleeps  Ossian,  in  the  NAKKitw  (;i.ii.N  ; 

In  this  still  jilace,  where  nuirmurs  on 

Dut  one  meek  streamlet,  only  one  : 

He  sang  of  battles,  and  the  breath 

Of  stormy  war,  and  violent  death  ; 

And  shoidd,  methinks,  when  all  was  past, 

Have  rightfully  been  lairl  at  last 

Where  rocks  were  rudely  heaped,  and  rent 

As  by  a  spirit  turbulent ; 

Where  sights  were  rough,  and  sounds  were 

wild. 
And  everything  imreconciled  : 
In  some  complaining,  dim  retreat, 
For  fear  and  melancholy  meet  ; 
But  this  is  calm  ;  there  cannot  be 
A  more  entire  tranquillity. 

Docs  then  the  Fard  sleep  here  indeed  ? 
Or  is  it  but  a  groundless  creed? 
What  matters  it?— I  blame  them  not 
Whose  Fancy  in  this  lonely  Spot 
Was  moved  ;  and  in  such  way  expressed 


Their  notion  of  its  ocrfect  rest. 
A  convent,  even  a  hermit's  cell. 
Would  break  the  silence  of  this  Dcll : 
It  is  not  quiet,  is  not  ease  ; 
Hut  something  deeper  far  than  these  : 
The  separation  that  is  here 
Is  of  the  grave  ;  and  of  austere 
Yet  happy  feelings  of  the  dead  : 
And,  therefore,  was  it  rightly  s.iid 
That  Ossiauj  last  of  all  his  race  ! 
Lies  buried  ju  this  lonely  place. 


VIII. 

STEPPINO  WESTWARD. 

While  my  Fellow  traveller  and  I  were  walking 
by  the  side  of  Loch  Kettcrine,  one  fine  even- 
ing after  sunset,  in  our  road  to  a  Hut  where, 
in  the  course  of  our  Tour,  we  had  been 
hospitably  entertained  some  weeks  before,  we 
met,  in  one  of  the  loneliest  parts  of  that  soli- 
tary region,  two  well-dressed  Women,  one  of 
whom  said  to  us,  by  way  of  greeting,  **  What, 
you  arc  stepping  westward?" 

"  ITHjIT,  you  arc  5tef>piue  xvcstTvardV* — 

— 'Twould  be  a  ivildish  destiny, 

If  we,  who  thus  together  roam 

In  a  strange  Land,  and  far  from  home, 

Were  in  this  place  the  guests  of  Chance : 

Yet  who  would  stop,  or  fear  to  advance, 

Though  home  or  shelter  he  had  none. 

With  such  a  sky  to  lead  him  on? 

The  dewy  ground  was  dark  and  cold  ; 
Behind,  all  gloomy  to  behold  : 
And  stepping  westward  seemed  to  be 
A  kind  o\  heavenly  destiny  : 
I  liked  the  greeting  ;  'twas  a  sound 
Of  something  without  place  or  bound  ; 
And  seemed  to  give  me  spiritual  rigl;t 
To  travel  through  that  region  bright. 

The  voice  was  soft,  and  she  who  spake 

Was  walking  by  her  native  lake  : 

The  salutation  had  to  me 

The  very  sound  of  courtesy  : 

Its  power  was  felt ;  and  while  my  eye 

Was  fixed  upon  the  glowing  Sky, 

The  echo  of  the  voice  enwrought 

A  human  sweetness  with  the  thought 

Of  travelling  through  the  world  that  Liy 

Before  me  in  my  endless  way. 


IX. 

THE  SOLITARY  REAPER. 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field. 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass  ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass  ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  bmds  the  gr.oin. 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
O  listen  I  f  )r  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 
More  welcome  notes  to  wcflry  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt. 
Among  Arabian  sands : 
A  voice  so  thrilling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  Kpring-timc  from  the  Cuckoo-bird, 
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Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ?— 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago  : 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay. 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again? 

Whatc'er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending  ; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending  ; — 
I  listened,  motionless  and  still ; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore. 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 


X. 

ADDRESS 

TO 
KIIXIIURN  CASTLE,  UPON  LOCH  AWE. 

**  From  the  top  of  the  hill  a  most  impressive 
scene  opened  upon  our  view.— a  ruined  Castle 
on  an  Island  (for  an  Island  tne  flood  had  made 
it)  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  backed 
by  a  Cove  of  the  Mountain  Cruachan,  down 
which  came  a  foaming  stream.  The  Castle 
occupied  every  foot  of  the  Island  that  was 
visible  to  us,  appearing  to  rise  out  of  the 
water, — mists  rested  upon  the  mountain  side, 
with  spots  of  sunshine  ;  there  was  a  mild 
desolation  in  the  low  grounds,  a  solemn  gran- 
deur in  the  mountains,  and  the  Castle  was 
wild,  yet  stately— not  dismantled  of  turrets — 
nor  the  walls  broken  down,  though  obviously 
a  ruin." — Extract  /ront  the  Journal  of  tny 
Companion. 

Child  of  loud-throated  War!   the  mountain 

Stream 
Roars  in  thy  hearing  ;  but  thy  hour  of  rest 
Is  come,  and  thou  art  silent  in  thy  age  ; 
Save  when  the  wind  sweeps  by  and  sounds  arc 

caught 
Ambiguous,  neither  wholly  thine  nor  theirs. 
Oh  1  there  b  life  that  breathes  not ;  Powers 

there  are 
TTiat  touch  each  other  to  the  quick  in  modes 
Which  the  gross  world  no  sense  hath  to  per- 
ceive. 
No  soul  to  dream  of.     What  art  Thou,  from 

care 
Cast  off—  abandoned  by  thy  rugged  Sire, 
Nor  by  soft  Pence  adopted  ;  though,  in  place 
And  in  dimension,  such  that  thou  might'st  seem 
But  a  mere  footstool  to  yon  sovereign  Lord, 
Huge  Cruachan,  (a  thing  that  meaner  hills 
Might  crush,   nor  know  that  it  had  suffered 

harm :) 
Yet  he,  not  loth,  in  favour  of  thy  claims 
To  reverence,  suspends  his  own  ;  submitting 
All  that  the  God  of  Nature  hath  conferred. 
All  that  he  holds  in  common  with  the  stars. 
To  the  memorial  majesty  of  Time 
Impersonated  in  thy  calm  decay  I 

Take,  then,  thy  .seat,  Vicegerent  unrcproved  I 
Now,  while  a  farewell  gleam  of  evening  light 


Is  fondly  lingering  on  thy  shattered  front. 
Do  thou,  in  turn,  be  p.iramount ;  and  rule 
Over  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  a  scene 
Whose  mountains,  torrents,  lake,  and  woods, 

unite 
To  pay  thee  homage  ;  and  with  these  are  joined, 
In  willing  admiration  and  respect, 
Two  Hearts,  which  in  thy  presence  might  be 

called 
Youthful  as  Spring.  — Shade  of  departed  Power, 
Skeleton  of  unfleshed  humanity. 
The  chronicle  were  welcome  that  should  call 
Into  the  compass  of  distinct  regard 
The  toils  and  struggles  of  thy  infant  years  ! 
Yon  foaming  flood  seems  motionless  as  ice  ; 
Its  dizzy  turbulence  eludes  the  eye. 
Frozen  by  distance  ;  so,  majestic  Pile, 
To  the  perception  of  this  Age,  appear 
Thy  fierce  beginnings,  softened  and  subdued 
And  quieted  in  character— the  strife, 
'i'he  pride,  the  fury  uncontrollable. 
Lost  on  the  aerial  heights  of  the  Crusades !  * 


XL 

ROB  ROY's  GRAVE. 

The  history  of  Rob  Roy  is  suflficiently  known  ; 
his  grave  is  near  the  head  of  Loch  Rettenne, 
in  one  of  those  small  pinfold-like  BunaU 
grounds,  of  neglected  and  desolate  appear* 
ance,  which  the  traveller  meets  with  m  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

A  FAMOUS  man  is  Robin  Hood, 

The  Knglish  ballad-singer's  joy  ! 

And  Scotland  has  a  thief  as  good. 

An  outlaw  of  as  daring  mood  ; 

She  has  her  brave  Rob  Rov  ! 

Then  clear  the  weeds  from  off  his  Grave, 

And  let  us  chant  a  passing  stave, 

In  honour  of  that  Hero  brave  1 

Heaven  gave  Rob  Roy  a  dauntless  heart 
And  wondrous  length  and  strength  of  arm : 
Nor  craved  he  more  to  quell  his  foes. 
Or  keep  his  friends  from  harm. 

Yet  was  Rob  Roy  as  7vis€  as  brave  • 
Forgive  me  if  the  phrase  be  strong  ; — 
A  Poet  worthy  of  Rob  Roy 
Must  scorn  a  timid  song. 

Say,  then,  that  he  was  wise  as  brave  ; 
As  wise  in  thought  as  bold  in  deed  : 
For  in  the  principles  of  things 
He  sought  his  moral  creed. 

Said  generous  Rob,  "  What  need  of  books? 
Bum  all  the  statutes  and  their  shelves  : 
They  stir  us  up  against  our  kind  ; 
And  worse,  against  ourselves. 

We  have  a  passion — make  a  law, 
Too  false  to  guide  us  or  control ! 
And  for  the  law  itself  we  fight 
In  bitterness  of  soul. 

And,  puzzled,  blinded  thus,  we  lose 
Distinctions  that  are  plain  and  few: 
These  find  I  graven  on  my  heart : 
Tliat  tells  me  what  to  do. 


*  The  tradition  is,  that  the  Castle  was  built 
by  a  Lady  during  the  absence  of  her  Lord  in 
Palestine. 
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The  creatures  sec  of  flood  and  field. 
And  those  that  travel  on  the  wind  ! 
With  them  no  strife  can  last ;  they  live 
In  peace,  and  peace  of  mind. 

For  why  ?— because  the  good  old  rule 
Sufiicetn  them,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take   who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  Who  can. 

A  lesson  that  is  quickly  learned, 
A  signal  this  which  all  can  see  ! 
Thus  nothing  here  provokes  the  strong 
To  wanton  cruelty. 

All  freakishness  of  mind  is  checked 
He  tamed,  who  foolishly  aspires  ; 
While  to  the  measure  of  his  might 
Each  fashions  his  desires. 

All  kinds,  and  creatures,  stand  and  fall 
By  strength  of  prowess  or  of  wit : 
1*is  God  s  appomtmcut  who  must  swaj', 
And  who  IS  to  submit. 

Smce,  then,  the  rule  of  right  is  plain. 
And  longest  life  is  but  a  day  ; 
To  have  my  ends,  maintum  my  rights, 
I'll  take  the  shortest  way." 

And  thus  among  these  rocks  he  lived. 
Through  summer  heat  and  winter  snow  : 
The  Eagle,  he  was  lord  above. 
And  Rob  was  lord  below. 

So  was  \\.—7t}ould,  at  least,  have  been 
But  through  imiowardness  of  fate  ; 
For  Polity  was  then  too  strong — 
He  came  an  age  too  late  : 

Or  shall  we  say  an  age  too  soon  ? 
For,  were  the  bold  Man  living  noWy 
How  might  he  flourish  in  his  pride. 
With  buds  on  cvcr>'  bough  ! 

Then  rents  and  f.ictors,  rights  of  chase. 
Sheriffs,  and  lairds  and  their  domains, 
Would  all  have  seemed  but  paltry  things. 
Not  worth  a  moment's  puius. 

Rob  Roy  had  never  lintjetedhere. 
To  these  few  meagre  Vales  confined  ; ' 
But  thought  how  wide  the  world,  the  times 
How  fairly  to  his  mind  ! 

And  to  his  Sword  he  would  have  .said, 
"  Do  Thou  my  sovereign  will  enact 
From  land  to  land  through  half  the  earth  ' 
Judge  thou  of  law  and  fact  I 

'Tis  fit  that  we  should  do  our  part. 
Becoming,  that  mankind  should  learn 
That  we  arc  not  to  be  surpassed 
In  fatherly  concern. 

Of  old  things  all  are  over  old, 
Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough  : — 
Wc  11  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stufl*. 

T,  too,  will  have  my  kings  that  take 
From  mc  the  sign  of  life  and  death  : 
Kingdoms  shall  shift  about,  like  clouds. 
Obedient  to  my  breath." 

And,  if  the  word  had  been  fulfilled, 
As  might  have  been,  then,  thought  of  joy  ! 
France  would  have  had  her  present  Boast, 
And  we  our  own  Rob  Roy  1 

Oh  1  say  not  so  ;  compare  them  not ; 

I  woulcl  not  wrong  thee,  Champion  brave  ! 


Would  wrong  thee  nowhere  ;  least  of  all 
Here  standing  by  thy  grave. 

For  Thou,  although  with  some  wild  thoughts. 
Wild  Chieftain  of  a  .savage  Clan  ! 
Had^t  this  to  bo.ist  of;  thou  didst  love 
The  liberty  of  man. 

And,  had  it  been  thy  lot  to  live 
W  ith  us  who  now  behold  the  light, 
Thou  would'st  have  nobly  stirred  thyself, 
And  battled  for  the  Right. 

For  thou  wert  still  the  poor  man's  stay. 
The  poor  man's  heart,  the  poor  man's  hand  ; 
And  all  the  oppressed,  who  wanted  strength. 
Had  thine  at  their  command. 

Bear  witness  many  a  pensive  sigh 
Of  thoughtful  Herdsman  when  he  strays 
Alone  upon  Loch  Vool's  heights. 
And  by  Loch  Lomond's  braes ! 

And,  far  and  near,  through  vale  and  hill. 
Are  faces  that  attest  the  same  ; 
The  proud  heart  flashing  through  the  eyes, 
At  sound  of  Rod  Roy's  name. 

XII. 

SON. NET. 

COMPOSED  AT CASTLE. 

Degenerate  Douglas!  oh,  the  unworthy  Lord! 
Whom  mere  despite  of  heart  could  so  far  please. 
And  love  of  havoc,  (for  with  such  disease 
Fame  taxes  him, )  that  he  could  send  forth  word 
To  level  with  the  dust  a  noble  horde, 
A  brotherhood  of  venerable  Trees, 
Leaving  an  ancient  dome,  and  towers  like  these. 
Beggared  and  outraged!  -Many  heartsdeplorcd 
The  fate  of  those  old  Trees  :  and  oft  with  pain 
The  traveller,  at  this  day,  will  stop  and  gaze 
On  wrongs,  which   Nature   scarcely  seems  to 

heed  : 
For  sheltered  places,  bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays, 
And  the  pure  mountains,  and  the  gentle  Tweed, 
And  the  green  vilent  pastures^  yet  remain. 

XlII. 

YARROW   UN  VISITED. 

(See  the  various  Poems  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  upon  the  banks  of  the  Varrow  ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  exquisite  Ballad  of  Hamilton 
beginning 

"  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  Bride, 
T^ntV  v'#»    KiKit  V**    mv  winsnmf?  Marrow!"  — 


Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  Marrow ! 

From  Stirling  castle  we  had  seen 

The  mazy  Forth  unravelled  ; 

Had  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde,  and  Tay, 

And  with  the  Tweed  had  travelled  ; 

And  when  we  came  toClovenford, 

Then  said  my  "  7vinsom€  Marrcnv," 

"  Whate'er  betide,  we'll  turn  aside, 

And  see  the  Braes  of  Varrow." 

"  Let  Yarrow  {o\\,/Tae  Selkirk  town, 

Who  have  been  buying,  selling. 

Go  back  to  Yarrow,  'tis  their  own  ; 

Each  maiden  to  her  dwelling  ! 

On  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  feed, 

Hares  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow  ! 

But  we  will  downward  with  the  Tweed, 

Nor  turn  aside  to  Yarrow. 

There's  Galla  Water,  Leader  Haughs, 

Both  lying  right  before  us  ;  , 
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And  Dryborough,  where  with  chiming  Tweed 
The  lintwhites  sin^  in  chorus : 
There's  pleasant  liviot-dale,  a  land 
Made  bnthe  with  plough  and  harrow : 
Why  throw  away  a  needful  day 
To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  7 

What's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare. 

That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  7 

There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 

As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

—Strange  words  they  seemed  of  slight  and 

scorn ; 
My  True-love  sighed  for  sorrow  : 
And  looked  me  in  the  face,  to  think 
I  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow  I 

"  Oh  I  green,"  said  I,  "  are  Yarrow's  holms. 
And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing  I 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock,* 
But  we  will  leave  it  growing. 
O'er  hilly  path,  and  open  Strath, 
We'll  wandct  Scotland  thorough  ; 
fiut,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 
Into  the  (^e  of  Yarrow. 

Let  beeves  and  home-bred  kine  partake 
The  sweets  of  Bum-mill  meadow  ; 
The  swan  on  still  St  Marv^s  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  I 
We  Mrill  not  see  them  ;  will  not  go, ' 
To-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow ; 
Enoueh  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There  s  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 

Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  I 
It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it : 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  ; 
Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  it  7 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past. 
We'll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  I 
For  when  we're  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow ! 

If  Care  with  freezing  years  should  come, 

And  wandering  seem  but  folly, — 

Should  we  be  loth  to  stir  from  home. 

And  yet  be  melancholy : 

Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low, 

'Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow. 

That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show, 

The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow  I " 

XIV. 

SONNET 

IN  THE  PASS  OF  KILLICRANKY, 

An  invasion  being  expected,  October  1803. 

Six  thousand  veterans  practised  in  war's  game. 
Tried  men,  at  Killicranicy  were  arrayed 
Against  an  equal  host  that  wore  the  plaid. 
Shepherds  and  herdsmen. — Like  a  whirlwind 

came 
The  Highlanders,  the  slaughter  spread  like 

flame ; 
And  Garry,  thundering  down  his  mountain- 
road, 
Was  stopped,  and  could  hot  breathe  beneath 

the  load 
Of  the  dead  bodies. — 'Twas  a  day  of  shame 
For  them  whom  precept  and  the  pedantry 
Of  cold  mechanic  battle  do  enslave. 

*  See  Hamilton's  Ballad  as  above. 


O  for  a  single  hour  of  that  Dundee 
Who  on  that  day  the  word  of  onset  gave  1 
Like  conquest  would  the  Men  of  England  see  ; 
And  her  Foes  find  a  like  inglorious  grave. 

XV. 

THE  MATRON  OF  JEDBOROUGH  AND 
HER  HUSBAND. 

At  Jedborough,  my  companion  and  I  went  intf 

Imvate  lodgings  for  a  few  days  ;  and  the  fol 
owing  Verses  were  called  forth  by  the  cha- 
racter and  domestic  situation  of  our  Hostess. 

Agb!    twine  thy  brows  with  fresh   spring 

flowers. 
And  call  a  train  of  laughing  Hours ; 
And  bid  them  dance,  and  bid  them  sing  ; 
And  thou,  too,  mingle  in  the  ring  1 
Take  to  thy  heart  a  new  delight ; 
If  not,  make  merry  in  despite 
That  there  is  One  who  scorns  thy  power : — 
But  dance  !  for  under  Jedborough  Tower 
A  Matron  dwells  who,  though  she  bears 
The  weight  of  more  than  seventy  years, 
Lives  in  the  light  of  youthful  glee. 
And  she  will  dance  aind  sing  with  thee. 

Nay  I  start  not  at  that  Figure— there  1 
Him  who  is  rooted  to  his  c^ir ! 
Look  at  him— look  again  !  for  he 
Hath  long  been  of  thy  family. 
With  legs  that  move  not,  if  they  can. 
And  useless  arms,  a  trunk  of  man. 
He  sits,  and  with  a  vacant  eye  ; 
A  sight  to  make  a  stranger  sigh  I 
Deaf,  drooping,  that  is  now  his  doom : 
His  world  is  in  this  single  room : 
Is  this  a  place  for  mirthful  cheer  f 
Can  merry-making  enter  here  7 

The  joyous  Woman  is  the  Mate 
Of  him  in  that  forlorn  estate ! 
He  breathes  a  subterraneous  damp  ; 
But  bright  as  Vesper  shines  her  lamp : 
He  is  as  mute  as  Jedborough  Tower ; 
She  jocund  as  it  was  of  yore. 
With  all  its  bravery  on  ;  in  times 
When  all  alive  with  merry  chimes. 
Upon  a  sun-bright  morn  of  May, 
It  roused  the  Vale  to  holiday. 

I  praise  thee.  Matron  !  and  thy  due 
Is  praise,  heroic  praise,  and  true  1 
With  admiration  I  behold 
Thy  gladness  unsubdued  and  bold  : 
Thy  looks,  thy  gestures,  all  present 
The  picture  of  a  life  well  spent : 
This  do  I  see  ;  and  something  more  ; 
A  strength  unthought  of  heretofore  I    . 
Delighted  am  I  for  thy  sake  ; 
And  yet  a  higher  joy  partake : 
Our  Human-nature  throws  away 
Its  second  twilight,  and  looks  gay ; 
A  land  of  promise  and  of  pride 
Unfolding,  wide  as  life  is  wide. 

Ah  I  see  her  helpless  Charge  !  enclosed 
Within  himself  as  seems,  composed ; 
To  fear  of  loss,  and  hope  of  g^ain, 
The  strife  of  happiness  and  pain. 
Utterly  dead  I  yet  in  the  guise 
Of  little  infants,  when  their  eyes 
Begin  to  follow  to  and  fro 
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The  persons  that  before  them  go, 
He  tracks  her  motions,  quick  or  slow. 
Her  buoyant  spirit  can  urevail 
Where  common  cheerfulness  would  faul ; 
She  strikes  upon  him  with  the  heat 
Of  July  suns  ;  he  feels  it  sweet : 
An  animal  delight  though  dim  ! 
'Tis  all  that  now  remains  for  him. 

The  more  I  looked,  I  wondered  more— 
And,  while  I  scanned  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
Some  inward  trouble  suddenly 
Broke  from  the  Matron's  strong  black  eye — 
A  remnant  of  uneasy  light. 
A  flash  of  something  over-bright  I 
Nor  long  this  mystery  did  detain 
My  thoughts  ; — she  told  in  pensive  strain 
That  she  nad  borne  a  heavy  yoke, 
Been  stricken  by  a  twofold  stroke  ; 
111  health  of  body  ;  and  had  pined 
Beneath  worse  ailments  of  the  mind. 

So  be  it ! — but  let  praise  ascend 
To  Him  who  is  our  I^rd  and  friend  ! 
Who  from  disease  and  suffering 
Hath  called  for  thee  a  second  spring  ; 
Repaid  thee  for  that  sore  distress 
By  no  untimely  joyousncss  ; 
Which  makes  of  thine  a  blis^sful  state  ; 
And  cheers  thy  melancholy  Mate  ! 

XVI. 

Fly,  some  kind  Harbinger,  to  Grasmcre-dale  ! 

Say  that  we  come,  and  come  by  thi**  day's  light ; 

Fly  upon  swiftest  wing  round  field  and  height. 

But  cniefly  let  one  Cottage  hear  the  tale  ; 

There  let  a  mystery  of  joy  prevail, 

The  kitten  frolic,  like  a  gamesome  sprite. 

And  Rover  whine,  as  at  a  second  sight 

Of  near-approaching  good  that  shall  not  fail : 

And  from  that  Infant  s  face  let  joy  appear  ; 

Yea,  let  our  Mary's  one  companion  cnild  — 

That  hath  her  six  weeks'  solitude  beguiled 

With  intimations  manifold  and  dear, 

While  we  have  wandered  over  woo<l  and  wild — 

Smile  on  his  Mother  now  with  bolder  cheer. 


XVII. 


THE   DLIND   HIGHLAND   BOY. 

A   TALK  TOLD   BY  TUT.   FIRE-SIDE,    AFTER 
RETURNI.NG    TO    THE    VALF-    OF    GRASMERB. 

Now  we  are  tired  of  boi«iterous  joy. 
Have  romped  enough,  my  little  Boy ! 
Jane  hangs  her  head  upon  my  breast, 
And  you  shall  bring  your  stool  and  rest ; 
This  comer  is  your  own. 

There  !  take  your  seat,  and  let  me  see 
That  you  can  listen  quietly  : 
And,  as  I  promised,  I  will  tell 
That  strange  adventiu-e,  which  befel 
A  p>oor  blind  Highland  Boy. 

A  Higklatid  Boy  ! — why  call  him  so  7 
Because,  my  Darlings,  ye  must  know 
That,  under  hills  which  rise  like  towers. 
Far  higher  hills  than  these  of  ours  1 
He  from  his  birth  had  lived. 

He  ne'er  had  seen  one  earthly  sight : 
The  sun,  the  day  ;  the  stars,  the  night ; 
Or  tree,  or  butterfly,  or  flower. 


Or  fish  in  stream,  or  bird  in  bower, 
Or  woman,  man,  or  child. 

And  yet  he  neither  drooped  nor  pined. 
Nor  had  a  melancholy  mind  ; 
For  God  took  pity  on  the  Boy, 
And  was  his  fnend  ;  and  cave  him  joy 
Of  which  we  nothing  know. 

His  Mother,  too,  no  doubt,  above 
Her  other  children  him  did  love  ; 
For,  was  she  here,  or  was  she  there. 
She  thought  of  him  with  constant  care. 
And  more  than  mother's  love. 

And  proud  she  was  of  heart,  when  clad 
In  cnmson  stockings,  tartan  plaid, 
And  bonnet  with  a  feather  gay. 
To  Kirk  he  on  the  sabbath  day 
Went  hand  in  hand  with  her. 

A  dog,  too,  had  he  ;  not  for  need, 
But  one  to  play  with  and  to  feed  ; 
Which  would  have  led  him,  if  bereft 
Of  company  or  friends,  and  left 
Without  a  better  guide. 

And  then  the  bagpipes  he  could  blow — 
And  thus  from  house  to  house  would  go ; 
And  all  were  pleased  to  hear  and  see. 
For  none  m.ide  sweeter  melody 
Than  did  the  poor  blind  Boy. 

Yet  he  h.nd  many  a  restless  dream  ; 
Both  when  he  heard  the  eagles  scream. 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrents  roar. 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore 
Near  which  their  cottage  stood. 

Beside  a  lake  their  cottage  stood, 
Not  small  like  ours,  a  peaceful  flood  ; 
But  one  of  mighty  sire,  and  strange  ; 
That,  rough  or  smooth,  is  full  of  cnange. 
And  stirring  in  its  bed. 

For  to  this  lake,  by  night  and  day 
The  great  Sea-water  finds  its  way 
Through  long,  long  windings  of  the  hills 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  rills 
And  rivers  large  and  strong  : 

Then  hurries  back  the  road  it  came — 
Returns,  on  errand  still  the  same  ; 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new  ; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do. 
As  long  as  earth  shall  last. 

And,  with  the  coming  of  the  tide. 
Come  boats  and  ships  that  safely  ride 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rocks  ; 
And  to  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
Bring  tales  of  di&tant  lands. 

And  of  those  tales,  whatc'er  thev  were. 
The  blind  Bojr  always  had  his  snare  ; 
Whether  of  mighty  towns,  or  vales 
With  warmer  suns  and  softer  gales. 
Or  wonders  of  the  Deep. 

Yet  more  it  pleased  him,  more  it  stirred. 
When  from  the  water-side  he  heard 
The  shouting,  and  the  jolly  cheers  ; 
The  bustle  of  the  mariners 
In  stillness  or  in  storm. 

But  what  do  his  desires  avail  f 
For  He  must  never  handle  sail ; 
Nor  mount  the  mxst,  nor  row,  nor  float 
In  sailor's  ship,  or  fisher's  boat. 
Upon  the  rocking  waves. 
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His  Mother  often  thought,  and  said, 
What  sin  would  he  upon  her  head 
If  she  should  suffer  this :  "  My  Son, 
Whate'er  you  do,  leave  this  undone  ; 
The  danger  is  so  great." 

Thus  lived  he  by  Loch-Leven's  side 
Still  sounding  with  the  sounding  tide, 
And  heard  the  billows  leap  and  dance. 
Without  a  shadow  of  mischance, 
Till  he  was  ten  years  old. 

When  one  day  (and  now  mark  me  well, 
Ye  soon  shall  know  how  this  befel) 
He  in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  ^ 
On  the  swift  flood  is  hurrying  down, 
Down  to  the  mighty  Sea. 

In  such  a  vessel  never  more 
May  human  creature  leave  the  shore  1 
If  tnis  or  that  way  he  should  stir. 
Woe  to  the  poor  blind  Mariner  I 
For  death  will  be  his  doom. 

But  say  what  bears  him  ? — Ye  hare  seen 
The  Indian's  bow,  his  arrows  keen, 
Rare  beasts,  and  birds  with  plumage  bright : 
Gifts  which,  for  wonder  or  delight. 
Are  brought  in  ships  from  far. 

Such  gifts  had  those  seafarine  men 
Spread  round  that  haven  in  the  glen  ; 
£ach  hut,  perchance,  might  have  its  own ; 
And  to  the  Boy  they  all  were  known  — 
He  knew  and  prized  them  all. 

The  rarest  was  a  Turtle-shell 
Which  he,  poor  Child,  had  studied  well ; 
A  shell  of  ample  size,  and  light 
As  the  pearly  car  of  Amphitrite, 
That  sportive  dolphins  drew. 

And,  as  a  Coracle  that  braves 
On  Vaga's  breast  the  fretful  waves. 
This  shell  upon  the  deep  would  swim. 
And  gaily  lift  its  fearless  brim 
Above  the  tossing  surge. 

And  this  the  little  blind  Boy  knew : 
And  he  a  story  strange  yet  true 
Had  heard,  how  in  a  shell  like  this 
An  English  Boy,  O  thought  of  bliss  I 
Had  stoutly  launched  from  shore ; 

Launched  from  the  margin  of  a  bay 
Among  the  Indian  isles,  where  lay 
His  father's  ship,  and  had  sailed  far — 
To  join  that  gallant  ship  of  war. 
In  his  delightful  shell. 

Our  Highland  Boy  oft  visited 
The  house  that  held  this  prize ;  and,  led 
By  choice  or  chance,  did  thither  come 
One  day  when  no  one  was  at  home. 
And  found  the  door  unbarred. 

While  there  he  sate,  alone  and  blind. 
That  story  flxshed  upon  his  mind  ; — 
A  bold  thought  roused  him,  and  he  took 
The  shell  from  out  its  secret  nook, 
And  bore  it  on  his  head. 

He  launched  his  vessel,— and  in  pride 
Of  spirit,  from  Loch-Leven's  side. 
Stepped  into  it—  his  thoughts  all  free 
As  the  light  breezes  that  with  glee 

Sang  through  the  adventurer's  hair. 
A  while  he  stood  upon  his  feet ; 
He  felt  the  motion^took  his  seat ; 


Still  better  pleased  as  more  and  more 
The  tide  retreated  from  the  shore, 
And  sucked,  and  sucked  him  in. 

And  there  he  is  in  face  of  Heaven. 
How  rapidly  the  Child  is  driven  ! 
The  fourth  part  of  a  mile,  I  ween. 
He  thus  had  gone,  ere  he  was  seen 
By  any  human  eye. 

But  when  he  was  first  seen,  oh  me. 
What  shrieking  and  what  misery  I 
For  many  saw  ;  among  the  rest 
His  Mother,  she  who  loved  him  best. 
She  saw  her  poor  blind  Boy. 

But  for  the  child,  the  si|;htlesi  B07, 
It  is  the  triumph  of  his  joy  ! 
The  bravest  traveller  in  balloon. 
Mounting  as  if  to  reach  the  moon. 
Was  never  half  so  blessed. 

And  let  him,  let  him  go  his  Vay, 
Alone,  and  innocent,  and  gay  I 
For,  if  good  Angels  love  to  wait 
On  the  forlorn  unfortunate. 

This  Child  will  t:dce  no  harm. 

But  now  the  passionate  lament. 
Which  from  the  crowd  on  shore  was  sent. 
The  cries  which  broke  from  old  and  youns 
In  Gaelic,  or  the  English  tongue. 
Are  stifled— all  is  stilL 

And  quickly  with  a  silent  crew 
A  boat  is  ready  to  pursue ; 
And  from  the  shore  their  course  they  take. 
And  swiftly  down  the  running  lake 
They  follow  the  blind  Boy. 

But  soon  they  move  with  softer  pace ; 
So  have  ye  seen  the  fowler  chase 
On  Grasmere's  clear  unruffled  breast 
A  youngling  of  the  wildnduck's  nest 
With  deftly-lifted  oar ; 

Or  as  the  wily  sailors  crept 
To  seize  (while  on  the  Deep  it  slept) 
The  hapless  creature  which  did  dwell 
Erewhile  within  the  dancing  shell. 
They  steal  upon  their  prey. 

With  sound  the  least  that  can  be  made. 
They  follow,  more  and  more  afraid. 
More  cautious  as  they  draw  more  near ; 
But  in  his  darkness  he  can  hear, 
And  guesses  their  intent. 

"  Lei-gha—Lei-gha  ''—he  then  cried  out, 
*'  Lei-eha — Lei-gha  "-with  eager  shout ; 
Thus  did  he  cry,  and  thus  did  pray, 
And  what  he  meant  was,  "  Keep  away. 
And  leave  me  to  myself  1" 

Alas  I  and  when  he  felt  their  hands- 


You've  often  heard  of  magic  wauds. 
That  with  a  motion  overthrow 
A  palace  of  the  proudest  show. 
Or  melt  it  into  air : 

So  all  his  dreams— that  inward  light  ^ 
With  which  his  soul  had  shone  so  bright- 
All  vanished  :— 'twas  a  heartfelt  cross 
To  him,  a  heavy,  bitter  loss, 
As  he  had  ever  known. 

But  hark  !  a  gratulating  voice^ 
With  which  the  very  hills  rejoice : 
Tis  from  the  crowd,  who  tremblingly 
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Have  watched  the  event,  and  now  can  see 

That  he  is  safe  at  last. 
And  ihen,  when  he  was  brought  to  laod. 
Full  sure  Ihey  were  a  happy  band, 
Which,  gathering  round,  did  on  the  baiUis 

Anifwelcomed  the  poor  Child. 
And  in  the  general  joy  of  heart 
The  blind  fir's  little  doc  tooli  part ; 

Hu  majiler'i  hands  in  sign  ofhUss, 

■Ihus,  after  he  had  fondlv  braved 
The  i«:rilo.is  Deep,  the  ftoy  was  sand ; 
And,  though  his  ^cies  had  been  wUd, 
Vet  tie  wa<  plca«d  and  reconciled 

And  in  the  lonely  Highland  den 
Still  do  they  keep  the  Tuitlc-shell : 
And  long  the  slory  will  repeat 

And  how  he  was  preserved. 

But  most  of  all,  his  Mother  dear. 
She  who  had  tinted  with  her  fear, 
Sejdced  when  waking  she  espies 
The  Child  ;  when  she  can  trust  bet  eyes, 
Ar.d  touches  the  blind  Boy. 

»aKd  himself  in  a  Tunle^hell,  and  floated  in 

She  led  him  home,  and  wept  amain, 
She  was  too  happy  far. 

sel  in  which  my  blind  Voyafiet  did  actually  en- 
trust himself  10  Ihe  dangerous  euiTent  of  Loch 
Leven,  ai  was  related  to  me  by  an  eye-wit- 

MEMORIALS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND. 


K  lofly  umbrae  mcl : 


High  lodged  Ihe  Syarrifr.ViicaUrdoCpny: 


There  UDDax 
Wlwro  tapers 

For  Ihein  who ^. 

To  morul  •uccour,  thmiE) 
Hiid  fiiKd,  for  ever  fixed. 


..,.;d,3ndTnM5aaiiu 
;ur"h™gh'>hp  Zl,  _ 


Unnn  those  lervuiu  oranother  world 
When  nadd^  power  her  bolti  had  butted 
Tbeh-  halritUHHi  ihook  :— ii  fell, 

Whi£cr,  u  lencth,  a  Wrelch  retired 
I  Who  neither  gmvelled  nor  aspired : 
He,  Mrusgling  in  the  net  of  pride. 

Still  tempering,  from  Ihe  UDguiltv  forge 


And,  taking  impuUe  from  the  svoriL 
And,  mockme  us  own  pljehled  vord. 
Had  found,  in  rtvage  widely  dealt, 
lis  warfare's  bourn,  ils  Havel's  belt  1 

AU,  all  were  dispossesKed,  save  hjta  whoa 

Shoi  lighlEiing  through  this  lonely  Isle  1 
No  rifiht  had  he  bui  what  he  made 
To  Ihis  smalt  spot,  his  leafy  sh^e  ; 
But  ihe  ground  lay  wiihin  that  ring 
To  which  he  only  dared  ID  cling  ; 

The  craven  few  who  bowed  the  head  ' 
Benealh  Ihe  change  :  who  heani  a  claim 

From  year  lo  year  this  shaggy  Mortal  we 

Till  they  who  saw  hi)  ouKrard  fraine  ' 
rued  on  him  an  unhallowed  name ; 
Hun,  Iree  from  all  malicious  taint. 


f.  thii 


The  f^ded  glories  of 

Suns  that  ihroiigh  blood  their  western  ha 

And  Stan  that  in  their  courses  fiiught ; 
Towers  rent,  winds  combating  with  wood 
Idnds  deluged  t^  unbridled  Roods  ; 
And  beau  and  bird  that  from  the  spell 
Of  sleep  took  imcoit  terrible  ;— 
These  types  mysterious  lif  the  show 
Of  battle  and  ttc  routed  foe 


isappeared  HcT — ask  the  i 

»s  of  his  abode: 

er  crouehing  undisturbed, 

lanltclen:-butbeihoucui 
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For  those  ofTcnsive  creatures  shun 
The  inquisition  of  the  sun  I 
And  in  this  region  flowers  delight. 
And  all  is  lovely  to  the  sight. 

IX. 

Spring  finds  not  here  a  melancholy  breast. 
When  she  applies  her  annual  test 
To  dead  and  living  ;  when  her  breath 

Suickens,  as  now,  the  withered  heath ; — 
or  flaunting  Summer— when  he  throws 
His  soul  into  the  briar-rose  ; 
Or  calls  the  lily  from  her  sleep 
Prolonged  beneath  the  bordering  deep ; 
Nor  Autumn,  when  the  viewless  wren 
Is  warbling  near  the  Lrownib's  Den. 

X. 

Wild  Relique  I  beauteous  as  the  chosen  spot 
In  Nysa's  isle,  the  embellished  grot ; 
Whither,  by  care  of  Libyan  Jove, 
(High  Servant  of  paternal  Love) 
Voung  Bacchus  was  conveyed — to  lie 
Safe  from  his  step-dame  Rnea's  eye  ; 
Where  bud,  and  oloom,  and  fruitage,  glowed, 
Qose-crowding  round  the  infant-god  ; 
All  colours, — and  the  liveliest  streak 
A  foil  to  his  celestial  check  t 


II. 

COMPOSED    AT     CORA    LINN, 

IN  SIGHT  OF  Wallace's  tower. 

"—How  Wallace  fought  for  Scotland,  left  the 

name 
Of  Wallace  to  be  found,  like  a  wild  flower. 
All  over  his  dear  Country  ;  left  the  deeds 
Of  Wallace,  like  a  family  of  ghosts, 
To  people  tfic  steep  rocks  and  river  banks. 
Her  natural  sanctuaries,  with  a  local  soul 
Of  independence  and  stem  liberty."         MS. 

Lord  of  the  vale  I  astounding  Flood  ; 
The  dullest  leaf  in  this  thick  wood 
Quakes — conscious  of  thy  power ; 
'The  caves  reply  with  hollow  moan  ; 
And  vibrates,  to  its  central  stone. 
Yon  time-cemented  Tower  ! 

And  yet  how  fair  the  rural  scene  I 
For  thou,  O  Clyde,  hast  ever  been 
Beneficent  as  strong  ; 
Pleased  in  refreshing  dews  to  steep 
The  little  trembling  flowers  that  peep 
Thy  shelving  rocks  among. 

Hence  all  who  love  their  country,  love 
To  look  on  thee— delight  to  rove 
Where  they  thy  voice  can  hear  ; 
And,  to  the  patriot-warrior's  Shade, 
Lord  of  the  vale  !  to  Heroes  laid 
In  dust,  that  voice  is  dear  ! 

Along  thy  banks,  at  dead  of  night 
Sweeps  visibly  the  Wallace  Wight : 
Or  stands,  in  warlike  vest, 
Aloft,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
A  Champion  worthy  of  the  stream, 
Yon  grey  tower's  living  crest ! 

But  clouds  and  envious  darkness  hide 
A  Form  not  doubtfully  descried  :— 
Their  transient  mission  o'er, 
O  say  to  what  blind  region  flee 
lliese  Shapes  of  awful  phantasy  7 
To  what  untrodden  shore  ? 


Less  than  divine  command  they  spurn  ; 
But  this  we  from  the  mountains  learn. 
And  this  the  valleys  show  ; 
That  never  will  they  deign  to  hold 
Communion  where  the  heart  is  cold 
To  human  weal  and  woe. 
The  man  of  abject  soul  in  vain 
Shall  walk  the  Marathonian  plain; 
Or  thrid  the  shadowy  gloom 
That  still  invests  the  guardian  Pass 
Where  stood,  sublime,  Leonidas 
Devoted  to  the  tomb. 

And  let  no  Slave  his  head  incline. 
Or  kneel,  before  the  votive  shrine 
By  Uri's  lake,  where  Tell 
Leapt,  from  his  storm-vext  boat,  to  land. 
Heaven's  Instrument,  for  by  his  hand 
That  day  the  Tyrant  fell. 


III. 

EFFUSION, 

IN  THB   PLKASURE-CROUND  ON  THE  BANKS  OF 
THE  BRAN,  NEAR  DUNKELD. 

"The  waterfall,  by  a  loud  roaring,  warned 
us  when  we  must  expect  it.  We  were  first, 
however,  conducted  into  a  small  apartment^ 
where  the  Gardener  desired  us  to  look  at  a 
picture  of  Ossian,  which,  while  he  was  telling 
the  history  of  the  young  Artist  who  executed 
the  work,  disappeared,  p.irting  in  the  middle — 
flying  asunder  as  by  the  touch  of  ma^ic—  and 
lo  !  we  are  at  the  entrance  of  a  splendid  apart- 
ment, which  was  almost  dizzy  and  alive  with 
waterfalls,  that  tumbled  in  ail  directions ;  the 
great  cascade,  opposite  the  window,  which  £aced 
us,  being  reflected  in  innumerable  mirrors  upon 
the  ceiling  and  against  the  '^•?\\%."— Extract 
from  the  Jotirtial 0/ nty  Fellmv-TravelUr, 

What  He— who,  mid  the  kindred  throng 
Of  Heroes  that  inspired  his  song. 
Doth  yet  frequent  the  hill  of  storms^ 
The  stars  dim-twinkling  through  then*  forms! 
What  I  Ossian  here— a  painted  Thrall, 
Mute  fixture  on  a  stuccoed  wall ; 
To  serve — an  unsuspected  screen 
For  show  that  must  not  yet  be  seen  ; 
And,  when  the  moment  comes,  to  part 
And  vanish  by  mysterious  art ; 
Head,  harp,  and  body,  split  asunder. 
For  ingress  to  a  world  of^  wonder ; 
A  gay  saloon,  with  waters  dancing' 
Upon  the  sight  wherever  glancing  ; 
One  loud  cascade  in  front,  and  lo  I 
A  thousand  like  it,  white  as  snow — 
Streams  on  the  walls,  and  lorrent-foara 
As  active  round  the  hollow  dome. 
Illusive  cataracts  !  of  their  terrors 
Not  stripped,  nor  voiceless  in  the  mirrors, 
That  eaten  the  pageant  from  the  flood 
Thundering  adown  a  rocky  wood. 
What  pains  to  dazzle  and  confound! 
What  strife  of  colour,  shape  and  sound 
In  this  quaint  medley,  that  might  seem 
Devised  out  of  a  sick  man's  dream  1 
Strange  scene,  fantastic  and  uneasy 
As  ever  made  a  maniac  dizzy, 
When  disenchanted  from  the  mood 
That  loves  on  sullen  thoughts  to  brood  I 
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O  Nature — in  thy  changeful  visions, 
Through  all  thy  most  abrupt  transitions 
Smooth,  graceful,  tender,  or  sublime — 
Ever  averse  to  pantomime. 
Thee  neither  do  they  know  nor  us 
Thy  servants,  who  can  trifle  thus  ; 
Else  verily  the  sober  powers 
Of  rock  that  frowns,  and  stream  that  roars, 
Exalted  by  congenial  sway 
Of  Spirits,  and  the  undying  Lay, 
And  Names  that  moulder  not  away. 
Had  wakened  some  redeeming  thought 
More  worthy  of  this  favoured  Spot ; 
Recalled  some  feeling — to  set  free 
The  Bard  from  such  mdignity ! 

•The  Effigies  of  a  valiant  Wight 
I  once  beheld,  a  Templar  Knight ; 
Not  prostrate,  not  like  those  that  rest 
On  tombs,  with  palms  together  prest. 
But  sculptured  out  of  living  stone. 
And  standing  upright  and  alone. 
Both  hands  with  rival  energy 
Employed  in  setting  his  sword  free 
From  its  dull  sheath — stern  sentinel 
Intent  to  guard  St  Robert's  cell ; 
As  if  with  memory  of  the  affray 
Far  distant,  when,  as  legends  say. 
The  Monks  of  Fountain  s  thronged  to  force 
From  its  dear  home  the  Hermit  s  corse. 
That  in  their  keeping  it  might  lie. 
To  crown  their  abbey's  sanctity. 
So  had  they  rushed  into  the  grot 
Of  sense  despised,  a  world  forgot. 
And  torn  him  from  his  loved  retreat. 
Where  altar-stone  and  rock-hewn  seat 
Still  hint  that  quiet  best  is  found. 
Even  by  the  Livings  underground  ; 
But  a  l>old  Knight,  the  selfish  aim 
Defeating,  put  the  Monks  to  shame, 
There  where  you  see  his  Image  stand 
Bare  to  the  sky,  with  threatening  brand 
Which  lingering  NiD  b  proud  to  show 
Reflected  in  the  pool  below. 

Thus,  like  the  men  of  earliest  days. 
Our  sires  set  forth  their  grateful  praise : 
Uncouth  the  workmanship,  and  rude  ! 
But,  nursed  in  mountain  solitude. 
Might  some  aspiring  artist  dare 
To  seize  whate  er,  through  misty  air, 
A  ghost,  by  glimpses,  may  present 
Of  imitable  lineament. 
And  give  the  phantom  an  array 
That  less  should  scorn  the  abandoned  clay ; 
Then  let  him  hew  with  patient  stroke 
An  Ossian  out  of  mural  rock. 
And  leave  the  figurative  Man — 
Upon  thy  margin,  roaring  Bran ! — 
Fixed,  like  the  Templar  of  the  steep, 
An  everlasting  watcn  to  keep ; 
With  local  sanctities  in  trust! 
More  precious  than  a  hermit  s  dust ; 
And  virtues  through  the  mass  infused. 
Which  old  idolatry    bused. 

What  though  the  Granite  would  deny 
All  fervour  to  the  sightless  eye  : 
And  touch  from  rising  suns  in  vain 
Solicit  a  Memnonian  strain  : 

*   On  the  banks  of  the   River  Nid,   near 
Knaresborough. 


Yet,  in  some  fit  of  anger  sharp. 

The  wind  might  force  the  deep-grooved  harp 

To  utter  melancholy  moans 

Not  unconnected  with  the  tones 

Of  soul-sick  flesh  and  weary  bones  ; 

While  grove  and  river  notes  would  lend. 

Less  deeply  sad,  with  these  to  blend  ! 

Vain  pleasures  of  luxurious  life. 
For  ever  with  yourselves  at  strife  ; 
Through  town  and  country  both  deranged 
By  affectations  interchanged. 
And  all  the  perishable  gauds 
That  heaven-deserted  man  applauds  ; 
When  will  your  hapless  patrons  learn 
To  watch  and  ponder — to  discern 
The  freshness,  the  everlasting  youth. 
Of  admiration  sprung  from  truth ; 
From  beauty  infinitely  growing 
Upon  a  mind  with  love  o'erflowing — 
To  sound  the  depths  of  every  Art 
That  seeks  its  wisdom  through  the  heart? 

Thus  (where  the  intrusive  Pile,  ill-graced 
With  baubles  of  theatric  taste, 
O'erlooks  the  torrent  breathing  showers 
On  motley  bands  of  alien  flowers 
In  stiff  confusion  set  or  sown. 
Till  Nature  cannot  find  her  own. 
Or  keep  a  remnant  of  the  sod 
Which  Caledonian  Heroes  trod) 
I  mused  ;^  and,  thirsting  for  redress. 
Recoiled  into  the  wnldemess. 


IV. 

YARROW    VISITED, 

SEPTEMBER,  1814. 

(Seepage  177). 
And  is  this— Yarrow  ?—7'-ftM  the  Stream 
Of  which  my  fancy  cherished. 
So  faithfully,  a  waking  dreani  ? 
An  image  that  hath  perished  I 
O  that  some  Minstrel's  harp  were  near. 
To  utter  notes  of  gladness, 
And  chase  this  silence  from  the  air. 
That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  I 

Yet  why  f — a  silvery  current  flows 
With  uncontrolled  meanderings : 
Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 
Been  soothed,  in  all  my  wanderings. 
And,  through  her  depths,  Saint  Mary's  Lake 
Is  visibly  delighted  : 
For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 
Is  in  the  mirror  slighted. 

A  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  vale. 

Save  where  that  pearly  whiteness 

Is  round  the  rising  sun  diffused, 

A  tender  hazy  brightness  ; 

Mild  dawn  of  promise  !  that  excludes 

All  profitless  dejection : 

Though  not  unwilling  here  to  admit 

A  pensive  recollection. 

Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 

Of  Yarrow  Vale  lay  bleeding  ? 

His  bed  perchance  was  yon  smooth  mound 

On  which  the  herd  is  feeding  : 

And  haply  from  this  crystal  pool. 

Now  peaceful  as  the  morning. 

The  Water-wraith  ascended  thrice — 

And  gave  his  doleful  warning. 


F  THE  IMAGINATtON, 


jgc  Kcmt  a  bowCT  of  blits, 
hi  of  (±a^tc  adcciioo^ 


But  thou,  that  did4l  uppcv  so  fair 
I>Kt  rival  in  th(  light  of  day 

Heck  toveliacu  i>  nnind  thee  spread, 

A  ullDeB  itill  and  holy  : 

The  trace  of  fbr»t  chunu  decayed. 

And  pastotal  metanchcdy. 

That  regioa  leTI.  the  vale  iinFaldi 

Rich  Etsves  oflofiy  siaiuic. 

WiiJi  Yarrow  winding  through  the  pomp 

BehildTKuinlimi™  "   ''  ^"""' 
Theihaltered  front  of  Newark']  Towen, 


id  the  Heighll. 


But  Ihwf  liiow.t 


Sir 


L=.»^a.£Sfe. 


POEMS  DEDICATED  TO  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE 
AND  LIBERTY. 


Sur  of  my  Counlry  I— c 
Thou  hangoi,  woopiuE 
On  Eneluul'' 


f^'lfpl" 


leluid't  bosom :  yet  well  pleased  to  rot, 

Sliouid'st   be   my    Counlry'j   emUem;   anj 
Bright  Sui  I  with  LiiiEhier  on  het  banners. 


Beneath  Ihec,  that  ii  England  ;  t)i 
Bleungs  be  on  you  both  I  one  ha| 
One  ILle.  one  Elory  I — L  with  man' 
For  my  dear  &unlry,  many  heart 


dusky  spot 


I>  it  >  reed  ihal'i  ihaken  by  the  i 

Oi  what  i.  it  that '---  -  - 

Lotds,  Eavryen,  il 

and  blind, 
PCHl  fbmrd  all, Jike  c 

ace,  bcfo 
er  lhu>. 


Went  pacing  side  by  side,  this  public  Way 
When  faith  was  pTedsed  to  new-bora  Uberty : 


id  of  joy  mi  in  the  sky; 


and  happy  Cice! 


at  in  bailies  thai  from  youth  we  train 

The  Governor  who  must  be  «i»  and  good. 
And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  brain 
ThouEhti  motherly,  and  meek  as  womanhood. 
Wisdom   doth   lire    with  children   round    her 

knees: 
BodIii.  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly 

walk 
Of  (he  mind's  business :  these  are  the  decrees 
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And  fail 
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Heaven 
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VL 

ON  THB  RXTINCTION  OF  THB  VENETIAN 
KErUULIC. 

Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in  fee  ; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  west :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  (all  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden  City,  bright  and  free  : 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate  ; 
And,  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  Mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 
And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade. 
Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay  ; 
Vet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day  : 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the 

Shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away. 

vri. 

THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 

The  Voice  of  song  from  distant  lands  shall  call 
To  that  great  King;    shall  hail  the   crowned 

Vouth 
Who,  taking  counsel  of  unl)cnding  Truth, 
By  one  example  hath  set  forth  to  all 
How  they  with  dignity  may  stand  ;  or  fall, 
If  fall  they  must.     Now,  whither  doth  it  tend? 
And  what  to  him  and  his  shall  be  the  end? 
That  thought  is  one  which  neither  can  aiipal 
Nor  cheer  him  ;  for  the  illustrious  Swede  hath 

done 
The  thing  which  ought  to  be  ;  is  raised  above 
AH  consequences  :  work  he  hath  begun 
Of  fortitude,  and  piety,  and  love. 
Which  all  his  glonou'>  ancestors  approve  : 
The  heroes  bless  him,  him  their  rightful  son, 

VIII. 
TO  TOL'SSAINT  L'O'JVERTITRE. 

ToussAiNT,  the  most  unhappy  man  of  men ! 
Whether  the  whistling  Rustic  tend  his  plough 
Within  thy  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
Pillowed  in  some  deep  dungeon's  earless  den ; — 
O  miserable  Chieftain  !  wlierc  ?ncl  when 
Wilt   thou   find  patience?      Vet  die   not;    do 

thou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow  : 
Though  fallen  thyself,  never  to  ri:»e  again. 
Live,  and  take  comfort.    Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee  ;  air,  earth,  and 

skies  : 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee  :  thou  hast  great  allies  ; 
Thy  friends  arc  exultations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

IX. 

septembkr  I,  1802. 

Among  the  capricious  acts  of  tyranny  that  dis- 
graced those  times,  w.-is  the  chasing  of  all 
Negroes  from  France  by  decree  of  the 
government :  we  had  a  Fellow-passenger 
who  was  one  of  the  expelled. 

Wk  had  a  female  Passenger  who  came 
From  Calais  with  us,  spotless  in  array, — 
A  white-robed  Negro,  like  a  lady  gay. 
Vet  downcast  as  a  woman  fearing  blame  ; 
Meek,  destitute,  as  seemed,  of  hope  or  aim 
She  sate,  from  notice  turning  not  away, 
But  on  ail  proffered  intercourse  did  lay 


A  weight  of  langtiid  speech,  or  to  the  same 
No  sign  of  answer  made  by  word  or  face : 
Vet  still  her  eyes  retained  their  tropic  fire, 
That,  burning  independent  of  the  mind. 
Joined  with  tne  lustre  of  her  rich  attire 
To  mock  the  Outcast— O  ye  Heavens,  be  kind  I 
And  feel,  thou  Earth,  for  this  afflicted  Race ! 

X. 

COMPOSED  IN  THE  VALLEY  NEAR  DOVER,  ON 
THE  DAY  OK  LANDING. 

Herb,   on  our  native  soil,  we  breathe  once 

more. 
The  cock  that  crows,  the  smoke  that  curls,  that 

sound 
Of  bells ; — those  boys  who  in  yon  meadow- 
ground 
In  white-sleeved  shirts  are  playing ;  and  the 

roar 
Of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  chalky  shore  ; — 
All,  all  are  English.     Oft  have  I  looked  roimd 
With  joy  in  Kent's  green  vales ;    but  never 

found 
Myself  so  satisfied  in  heart  before. 
Europe  is  yet  in  bonds ;  but  let  that  pass. 
Thought  for  another  moment     Thou  art  free, 
My  Country  !  and  'tis  joy  enough  and  pride 
For  one  hour's  perfect  bliss,  to  tread  the  grass 
Of  England  once  again,  and  hear  .and  sec. 
With  such  a  dear  Companion  at  my  side. 

XI. 

SEPTE.MDHR,  l8o2.      NEAR  DOVER. 

Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood  ; 

And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  and  air  was  clear. 

The  coast  of  France— the  coast  of  France  how 

near  ! 
Drawn  almost  into  frightful  neighbourhood. 
I  shrunk  ;  for  verily  the  barrier  flood 
Was  like  a  lake,  or  river  bright  and  fair, 
A  span  of  waters  ;  yet  what  power  is  there  ! 
WJiat  mightiness  for  evil  and  for  good  ! 
Even  so  doth  God  protect  us  if  we  be 
Virtuous  and  wise.     Winds  blow,  and  waters 

roll, 
Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power,  and  Deity  ; 
Vet  in  themselves  are  nothing  !    One  decree 
Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said  that  by  the  soul 
Only,  the  Nations  shall  be  great  and  free. 

XII. 

THOUGHT  OF  A  BRITON  ON   THE  SUnjUGATION 
OF  SWITZERLAND. 

Two  Voices  are  there  ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains  ;  each  a  mighty  Voice  : 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice. 
They  were  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty  ! 
There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou  fcught'st  against  him;   but  hast  vainly 

striven : 
Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at   length  art 

driven, 
Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 
Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft : 
Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still  b  left; 
For,  hieh-souled  Maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 
That  ^fountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before. 
And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 
And  neither  awful  Voice  be  heard  by  thee ! 
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XIII- 
WRITTEN  IN  LONDON,  SEPTEMBER  x8o2. 

O  Friend  !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest, 
To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
For  show  ;    mean  handy-work  of  craftsman, 

cook, 
Or   groom  ! — We   must   run   glittering  like  a 

brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest : 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best: 
No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.     Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 
This  is  idolatry  ;  and  these  we  adore  : 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  arc  no  more : 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone  ;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 
And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws. 

XIV. 

LONDON,  l803. 

Milton  !  thou  should'stbe  living  at  this  hour: 
England  hath  need  of  thee  :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters  :  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Firesiae,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men; 
Oh !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again : 
And  g^ve  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the 

sea: 
Pore  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life  s  common  way. 
In  cheerful  godliness  ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

XV. 

Grbat  men  have  been  among  us ;  hands  that 

penned 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom— better  none : 
The  later  Sidney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 
Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  Milton 

firiend. 
These  moralists  could  act  and  comprehend : 
They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  put  on ; 
Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 
In  splendour  :  what  strength  was  that  would 

not  bend 
But  in  magnanimous  meekness.     France,  'tis 

strange. 
Hath  brought  forth  no  such  souls  as  we  had 

then. 
Perpetual  emptiness !  unceasing  change  I 
No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code. 
No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road  ; 
But  equally  a  want  of  l^poks  and  men  I 

XVI. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  oi>en  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed.   *  with  pomp  of  waters,  unwith- 

stood,' 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands. 
That  this  most  famous  Stream  m  bogs  and 

sands 
Should  perish  ;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  ever.     In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old : 


We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspeare  spake ;  the  tisuth  and  morals 

hold 
Which  Milton  held.— In  every  thing  we  are 

sprung 
Of  Elarth's  &st  blood,  have  titles  manifold 

XVII, 

When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed 
Great  Nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and 

desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  un- 
named 
I  had,  my  Country !— am  I  to  be  blamed  T 
Now,  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art. 
Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
For  dearly  must  we  prize  thee  ;  we  who  find 
In  thee  a  oulwark  for  the  cause  of  men  ; 
And  I  by  my  affection  was  beguiled  : 
What  wonder  if  a  Poet  now  and  then,^ 
Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind, 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child  I 

XVIII. 
OCTOBER,  1803. 

One  might  believe  that  natural  miseries 
Had  blasted  France,  and  made  of  it  a  land 
Unfit  for  men ;  and  that  in  one  great  band 
Her  sons  were  bursting  forth,  to  dwell  at  ease. 
But  'tis  a  chosen  soil,  where  sun  and  breeze 
Shed  gentle  favours  :  rural  works  are  there. 
And  ordinary  business  without  care  ; 
Spot  rich  in  all  things  that  can  soothe  and 

please  ! 
How  piteous  then  that  there  should  be  such 

dearth 
Of  knowledge ;    that  whole   myriads   should 

unite 
To  work  against  themselves  such  fell  desfnte : 
Should  come  in  phrensy  and  in  drunken  mirth. 
Impatient  to  put  out  the  only  light 
Of  Liberty  that  yet  remains  on  earth ! 

XIX. 

There  is  a  bondage  worse,  far  worse,  to  bear 
Tium  his  who  breathes,  by  roof,  and  floor,  and 

wall, 
Pent  in,  a  Tyrant's  solitary  Thrall : 
'Tis  his  who  walks  about  in  the  open  air. 
One  of  a  Nation  who,  henceforth,  must  wear 
"Their  fetters  in  their  souls.    For  who  could  be. 
Who,  even  the  best,  in  such  condition,  free 
From  self-reproach,   reproach   that   he   must 

share 
With  Human  nature  f    Never  be  it  ours 
To  see  the  sun  how  brightly  it  will  shine. 
And  know  that  noble  feelings  manly  powers, 
Instead  of  gathering  strength,  must  droop  and 

pine : 
And  earth  with  all  her   pleasant  fruits  and 

flowers 
Fade,  and  participate  in  man's  decline. 

XX. 

OCTOBER,  1803. 

These  times  strike  monied  worldlings  with  dis* 

may: 
Even  rich  men,  brave  by  nature,  taint  the  air 
With  words  of  apprehension  and  despair : 
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While  tens  of  thousands,  thinking  on  the  alTray, 

Men  unto  whom  sufficient  for  the  day 

And  minds  not  stinted  or  untillcd  are  given, 

Sound,  healthy,  children  of  the  God  of  heaven, 

Are  cheerful  as  the  rising  sun  in  May. 

What  do  we  gather  hence  but  firmer  faith 

That  every  gfift  of  noble  origin 

Is  breathed  upon  by  Hope's  perpetual  breath ; 

That  virtue  and  the  facuhies'within 

Are  vital, — and  that  riches  are  akin 

To  fear,  to  change,  to  cowardice,  and  death? 

XXI. 

England  !  the  time  is  come  when  thou  should'st 

wean 
Thy  heart  from  its  emasculating  food  ; 
The  truth  should  now  be  better  understood  ; 
Old  things  have  been  unsettled  ;  we  have  seen 
Fair  seed-time,  better  harvest  might  have  been 
But  for  thy  trespasses  ;  and,  at  this  day. 
If  for  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  Africa, 
Aught  good  were  destined,  thou  would'st  step 

between. 
England  !  all  nations  in  this  charge  agree  : 
But  worse,  more  ignorant  in  love  and  hate. 
Far — far  more  abject,  is  thine  Enemy  : 
Therefore  the  wise  pray  for  thee,  though  the 

freight 
Of  thjr  oflfences  be  a  heavy  weight : 
Oh  grief  that  Earth's  best  hopes  rest  all  with 

ITiee! 

XXII. 

OCTOBER,  1803. 

When,  looking  on  the  present  face  of  things, 
I  &ee  one  Man,  of  men  the  meanest  too  1 
Raised  up  to  sway  the  world,  to  do,  undo, 
With  mighty  Nations  for  his  underlings^ 
The  great  events  with  which  old  story  nngs 
Seem  vain  and  hollow  ;  I  find  nothing  great : 
Nothing  is  left  which  I  can  venerate  ; 
So  that  a  doubt  almost  within  me  springs 
Of  Providence,  such  emptiness  at  length 
Seems  at  the  heart  of  all  things.     But,  great 

God! 
I  measure  back  the  steps  which  I  have  trod  ; 
And    tremble,    seeing    whence    proceeds    the 

strength 
Of    such    poor    Instruments,    with    thoughts 

sublime 
I  tremble  at  the  sorrow  of  the  time. 

XXIII. 

TO  THE  MEN  OF  KENT.      OCTOBER,  1803. 

Vanguard  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of  Kent, 
Ye  children  of  a  Soil  tiial  doth  advance 
Her  hauchty  brow  against  the  coast  of  France, 
Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardimcnt ! 
To  France  be  words  of  invitation  sent  I 
They  from  their  fields  can  see  the  countenance 
Of  your  fierce  war,  may  ken  the  glittering  lance, 
And  hear  you  shouting  forth  your  brave  intent. 
Left  single,  in  bold  parley,  ye,  of  yore. 
Did  from  the  Norman  win  a  gallant  wreath  : 
Confirmed   the  charters  that  were  yours   be- 
fore ; — 
No  parleying  now  !     In  Britain  is  one  breath  : 
We  all  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to  shore  : — 
Ye  men  of  Kent,  'tis  victory  or  death  ! 

XXIV. 

What  if  our  numbers  barely  could  defy 
The  arithmetic  of  babes,  must  foreign  hordes. 


Slaves,  vile  as  ever  were  befooled  by  word<, 
.Striking  through  English  breasts  the  anarchy 
Of  Terror,  bear  us  to  the  ground,  and  tie 
Our  hands  behind  our  backs  with  felon  cords? 
Yields  every  thing  to  discipline  of  swords? 
Is  man  as  good  as  man,  none  low,  none  high  ?— 
Nor  discipline  nor  valour  can  withstand 
The  shock,  nor  quell  the  inevitable  rout. 
When  in  some  great  extremity  breaks  out 
A  people,  on  their  own  beloved  Land 
Risen,  like  one  man,  to  combat  in  the  sight 
Of  a  just  God  for  liberty  and  righL 

XXV. 

LINES  ON  THE  EXPECTED  INVASION. 
1803. 

Comb  ye— who,  if  (which  Heaven  avert  I)  the 

Land 
Were  with  herself  at  strife,  would  take  your 

stand. 
Like  gallant  Falkland,  by  the  Monarch's  side, 
And,  Uke  Montrose,  make  Loyalty  your  pride- 
Come  ye — who,  not  less  zealous,  might  display 
Banners  at  enmity  with  regal  sway, 
And,  like  the  Pyms  and  ^liltons  of  that  day. 
Think  that  a  State  would  live  in  sounder  health 
If   Kingship    bowed    its    head   to    Comimoc<- 

wealtn — 
Ye  too— whom  no  discreditable  fear 
Would   keep,   perhaps  with  many  a  fruitless 

tear. 
Uncertain  what  to  choose  and  how  to  steer — 
And  ye — who  might  mistake  for  sober  sense 
And  wise  reserve  the  plea  of  indolence — 
Come  yp— whate'er  your  creed — O  waken  all. 
NYhate  er  your  temper,  at  your  Country's  call ; 
Resolving  (this  a  free-bom  Nation  can) 
To  have  one  Soul,  and  perish  to  a  man, 
Or  save  this  honoured  Land  from  every  Lord 
But  British  reason  and  the  British  sword. 

XXVI. 

ANTICIPATION.      OCTOBER,   1803. 

Shout,  for  a  mighty  Victory  is  won  ! 

On  British  ground  the  Invaders  are  laid  low  ; 

The  breath  of  Heaven  has  drifted  them  like 

snow. 
And  left  them  lying  in  the  silent  sun. 
Never  to  rise  again  !— the  work  is  done. 
Come  forth,  ye  old  men,  now  in  peaceful  show 
And  greet  your  sons  I  drums  beat  and  trumpets 

blow  I 
M.ike  merry,  wives  f  ye  little  children,  stun 
Your  grandamc's  cars  with  pleasure  of  your 

noise  ! 
Clap,  infants  clap  your  hands  I  Divine  must  be 
That  triumph,  wnen  the  very  worst,  the  pain 
And  even  tne  prospect  of  our  brethren  slain, 
Hath  something  in  it  which  the  heart  enjoys;— 
In  glory  will  they  sleep  and  endless  sanctity. 

XXVII. 

NOVE.MBER,  1806. 

Another  year  !— another  deadly  blow  I 
Another  mighty  Empire  overthrown  ! 
And  We  are  left,  or  «hall  be  left,  alone  ; 
The  last  that  dare  to  struggle  with  the  Foe. 
'Tis  well  1  from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 
That  in  ourselves  our  .safety  must  be  sought ; 
That  by  our  own  right    hands  it   must  be 
wrought ; 


igo 
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That  we  must  stand  unpropped,  or  be  laid  low. 
O  dastard  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not  cheer  I 
We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the  land 
Be  men  who  hold  its  many  blessines  dear. 
Wise,  upright,  valiant ;  not  a  servile  band, 
Who  are  to  jud^  of  danger  which  they  fear 
And  honour  which  they  do  not  understand. 


XXVIII. 

ODB. 


1. 

Who  rises  on  the  banks  of  Seine, 
And  binds  her  temples  with  the  civic  wreath? 
What  joy  to  read  the  promise  of  her  mien  i 
How   sweet  to    rest    her  wide-spread  wings 
beneath  i 
But  they  are  ever  playing. 
And  twinkling  in  tne  light. 
And,  if  a  breeze  be  straying. 
That  breeze  she  will  invite  ; 
And  stands  on  tiptoe,  conscious  she  b  fair, 
And  calls  a  look  of  love  into  her  face. 
And  spreads  her  arms,  as  if  the  general  air 
Alone  could  satisfy  her  wide  embrace. 
— Melt,  Principalities,  before  her  melt ! 
Her  love  ye  hailed — her  wrath  have  felt ! 
But  She  through  many  a  change  of  form  hath 

gone. 
And  stands  amidst  you  now  an  arm^  creature. 
Whose  panoply  is  not  a  thing  put  on. 
But  the  live  scales  of  a  portentous  nature  ; 
That,  havine  forced  its  way  from  birth  to  birth. 
Stalks  round — abhorred  by  Heaven  a  terror  to 
the  Earth! 

II. 
I  marked  the  breathings  of  her  dragon  crest ; 
My  Soul,  a  sorrowful  interpreter. 
In  many  a  midnight  vision  bowed 
Before  the  ominous  aspect  of  her  spear ; 
Whether  the  mighty  beam,  in  scorn  upheld. 
Threatened  her  foes,— or,  pompously  at  rest, 
Seemed  to  bisect  her  orb^d  shield. 
As  stretches  a  blue  bar  of  solid  cloud 
Across  the  setting  sun  and  all  the  fiery  west. 

III. 
So  did  she  daunt  the  Earth,  and  God  defy ! 
And,  wheresoe'cr  she  spread  ncr  sovereignty, 
Pollution  tainted  all  that  was  most  pure. 
—Have  we  not  known — and  live  we  not  to 

teU— 
That  Justice  seemed  to  hear  her  final  kncll? 
Faith  buried  deeper  in  her  own  deep  breast 
Her  stores,  and  sighed  to  find  them  insecure  ! 
And  Hope  was  maddened  by  the  drops  that  fell 
From  shades,  her  chosen  place  of  short-lived 

rest. 
Shame  followed  shame,  and   woe  supplanted 

woe — 
Is  this  the  only  change  that  time  can  show  ? 
How  long  shall  vengeance  sleep  ?    Ye  patient 

Heavens,  how  long  ? 
—  Infirm  ejaculation  I  from  the  tongue 
Of  Nations  wanting  virtue  to  be  strong 
Up  to  the  measure  of  accorded  might. 
And  daring  not  to  feel  the  majesty  of  right .' 

IV. 

Weak  Spirits  are  there — who  would  ask, 
Upon  the  pressure  of  a  painful  thing, 
Toe  lion's  sinews,  or  the  eagle's  wing ; 


Or  let  their  wishes  loose,  in  forest-giade, 
Among  the  lurking  powers 
Of  herbs  and  lowly  flowers. 

Or  seek,  from  saints  above,  miraculotis  aid — 

That  Man  may  be  accomplished  for  a  task 

Which  his  own  nature  nath  enjoined; — and 
why? 

I^  when  that  interference  hath  relieved  hia^ 
He  must  sink  down  to  languish 

In  worse  than  former  helplessness — and  lie 
Till  the  caves  roar, — and,  imbedlity 
Again  engendering  anguish. 

The  same  weak  wish  returns  that  had  before 
deceived  him. 

V. 

But  Thou,  supreme  Disposer  I  may'st  oof 
speed 
The  course  of  things,  and  change  the  creed 
Which  hath  been  held  aloft  before  men's  sight 
Since  the  first  framing  of  societies, 
Whether,  as  bards  have  told  in  ancient  song. 
Built  up  by  soft  seducing  harmonies ; 
Or  prest  together  by  the  appetite, 

And  by  the  power,  of  wrong. 

PART  II. 
I. 

ON  A  CELEBRATED  EVENT  IN  ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 

A  Roman  Master  stands  on  Grecian  ground, 
And  to  the  people  at  the  Isthmian  Games 
Assembled,  He,  by  a  herald's  voice,  proclaims 
The   Liberty  of  Greece:— the  words   re- 
bound 
Until  all  voices  in  one  voice  are  drowned ; 
Glad  acclamation  by  which  air  was  rent ! 
And  birds,  high  flying  in  the  element. 
Dropped  to  the  earth,  astonished  at  the  sound  I 
Yet  were  the  thoughtful  grieved  ;  and  still  that 

voice 
Haunts,  with  sad  echoes,  musing  FancVs  ear : 
Ahl   that  a  Conquerors  words  should  be  so 

dear: 
Ah !  that  a  boon  could  shed  such  rapturous 

joys! 
A  gift  of'^that  which  is  not  to  be  given 
By  all    the    blended   powers   of  Earth   and 
Heaven. 

II. 

UPON  the  same  event.     , 

When,  far  and  wide,  swifl  as  the  beams  of 

mom 
The  tidines  passed  of  servitude  repealed. 
And  of  tnat  joy  which  shook  the  Isthmian 

Field, 
The  rough  ./Etolians  smiled  with  bitter  scorn. 
"•Tis  known," cried  they,  "that he  whowotdd 

adorn 
His  envied  temples  with  the  Isthmian  crown 
Must  either  win,  through  effort  of  his  own. 
The  prize,  or  be  content  to  see  it  worn 
By  more  deserving  brows. — Yet  so  ye  prop. 
Sons  of  the  brave  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
Your  feeble  spirits!     Greece  her  head  hath 

bowed, 
As  if  the  wreath  of  liberty  thereon 
Would  fix  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  cloud 
Which,   at  Jove's  will,  descends  on  Pelion's 

top. 
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III. 

TO  THOMAS  CLARICSON,  ON  THB  FINAL  PAASING 

OF  THB  BILL   FOR  THK  ABOLITION  Or  TMK 

SLAVS  TRADK. 

March,  1807. 

Clarkson  !  it  was  an  obstinate  hill  to  climb  : 
How  toilsome— nay,  how  dire — it  was,  by  thee 
Is  known ;  by  none,  perhaps,  so  feelingly : 
But  thou,  who.  starting  in  thy  fervent  prime, 
Didst  first  lead  forth  that  enterprise  sublime. 
Hast  heard  the  constant  Voice  its  charge  repeat, 
Which,  out  of  thy  young  heart's  oracular  seat. 
First  roused  thee.-— O  true  yoke-fellow  of  Time, 
Duty's  intrepid  liegeman,  see,  the  palm 
Is  won,  and  by  all  Nations  shall  be  worn  I 
The  blood-stained  Writing  is  for  ever  torn  ; 
And  thou  henceforth  wilt  have  a  good  man's 

calm, 
A  great  man's  happiness  ;  thy  zeal  shall  find 
Repose  at  length,  nrm  friend  of  human  kind  ! 

IV. 
A  prophecy.      FEBRUARY,  1807. 

HiCH  deeds,  O  Germans,  are  to  come  from 

you ! 
Thus  in  your  books  the  record  shall  be  found, 
"A  watchword  was    pronounced,   a    potent 

sound — 
Arminius  !— all  the  people  quaked  like  dew 
Stirred  by  the  breeze  ;  they  rose,  a  Nation, 

true. 
True  to  herself— the  mighty  Germany, 
She  of  the  Danube  and  the  Northern  Sea, 
She  rose,  and  off  at  once  the  yoke  she  threw. 
All  power  was  given  her  in  the  dreadful  trance: 
Those  new-bom  Kings  she  withered    like  a 

flame." 
—Woe  to  them  all !    but  heaviest  woe  and 

shame 
To  that  Bavarian  who  could  first  advance 
His  banner  in  accursed  league  with  France, 
First  open  traitor  to  the  German  name  1 


COMPOSED  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  GRASMERB  LAKE. 

1807. 

Clouds,  lingering  yet,  extend  in  solid  bars 
Through  the  grey  west ;  and  lo  t  these  waters, 

steeled 
By  breezeless  air  to  smoothest  polish,  yield 
A  vivid  repetition  of  the  stars  ; 
Jove,  Venus,  and  the  ruddy  crest  of  ^f  ars 
Amid  his  fellows  beauteouslv  revealed 
At  happy  distance  from  eartn's  groaning  field, 
Where  ruthless  mortals  wage  incessant  wars. 
Is  it  a  mirror? — or  the  nether  Sphere 
Opening  to  view  the  abyss  in  wnich  she  feeds 
Her  own  calm  fires?— But  list !  a  voice  is  near; 
Great  Pan  himself  low-whispering  through  the 

reeds, 
"  Be  thankful,  thou  ;  for,  if  unholy  deeds 
Ravage  the  world,  tranquillity  is  here  I " 

VI. 

Go  back  to  antique  ages,  if  thine  eyes 
The  genuine  mien  and  character  would  trace 
Of  the  rash  Spirit  that  still  holds  her  place. 
Prompting  the  world's  audacious  vanities  I 
Oo  back,  and  see  the  Tower  of  Babel  rise  ; 
The  pyramid  extend  its  monstrous  base. 


For  some  Aspirant  of  our  short-lived  race. 
Anxious  an  aery  name  to  immortalize. 
There,  too,  ere  wiles  and  politic  dispute 
Gave  specious  colouring  to  aim  and  act. 
See  the  first  mighty  Hunter  leave  the  brute — 
To  chase  mankmd,  with  men  in  armies  padced 
For  his  field-pastime  high  and  absolute. 
While,  to  dislodge  his  game,  cities  are  sacked  I 

VII. 
COMPOSED  WHILE  THE  AUTHOR  WAS  ENGAGBO 
IN  WRITING  A  TRACT,  OCCASIONED  BY  THB 
CONVENTION  OF  CINTRA. 
1808. 

Not  'mid  the  World's  vain  objects  that  enslave 
The  free-bom  Soul— that  World  whose  vauated 

skill 
In  selfish  interest  perverts  the  will. 
Whose  factions  lead  astray  the  wise  and  brave- 
Not  there  ;  but  in  dark  wood  and  rocky  cave. 
And  hollow  vale  which  foaming  torrents  fill 
With  omnipresent  murmur  as  they  rave 
Down  their  steep  beds,  that  never  shall  be  sdll; 
Here,  mizhtv  Nature  ;  in  this  school  sublime 
1  weigh  the  hopes  and  fears  of  suffering  Spain: 
For  her  consult  the  auguries  of  time. 
And  through  the  human  heart  explore  my  way: 
And  look  and  listen — gathering,  whence  1  may. 
Triumph,  and  thoughts  no  bondage  can  restrain. 

VIII. 

COMPOSED  AT  THB  SAME  TIME  AND  ON  THB 

SAME  OCCASION. 

I  DROPPED  my  pen  :  and  listened  to  the  Wind 
That  sang  of  trees  up-tora  and  vessels  tost — 
A  midnight  harmony  ;  and  whollv  lost 
To  the  general  sense  of  men  by  chains  confined 
Of  business,  care,  or  pleasure  ;  or  resigned 
To  timely  sleep.     Thought  I,  the  impassioned 

strain. 
Which,  without  aid  of  numbers,  I  sustain. 
Like  acceptation  from  the  World  will  find. 
Vet  some  with  apprehensive  ear  shall  drink 
A  dirge  devoutly  breathed  o'er  sorrows  past ; 
And  to  the  attendant  promise  will  give  need— 
The  prophecy, — like  that  of  this  wUd  blast. 
Which,  while  it  makes  the  heart  with  sadness 

shrink, 
Tells  also  of  bright  calms  that  shall  succeed. 

IX. 

HOFFER. 

Of  mortal  parents  is  the  Hero  bom 

By  whom  tne  undaunted  Tyrolese  are  led  ? 

Or  is  it  Tcli's  great  Spirit,  from  the  dead 

Returned  to  animate  an  age  forlorn  ? 

He  comes  like  Phccbus  Uirough  the  gates  of 

mom 
When  dreary  darkness  is  discomfited. 
Yet  mark  his  modest  state !  upon  his  head. 
That  simple  crest,  a  heron's  plume,  is  wom. 
O  Liberty  !  they  stagger  at  the  shock 
From  van  to  rear— and  with  one  mind  would 

flee. 
But  half  their  host  is  buried :— rock  on  rock 
Descends  :— beneath  this  godlike  Warrior,  seel 
Hills,  torrents,  woods,  embodied  to  bemock 
llie  Tyrant,  and  confound  his  cruelty. 


X. 


Advance- come    forth   from    thy  Tyrolean 

ground, 
Dear  Liberty  I  stem  Nymph  of  soul  untamed ; 


tga 
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Sweet  Nymph,  O  rightly  of  the  mountains 

named ! 
Through  the  long  chain  of  Alps  from  mound  to 

mound 
And  o'er  the  eternal  snows,  like  Echo,  bound ; 
Like  Echo,  when  the  hunter  train  at  dawn 
Have  roused  her  from  her  sleep:  and  forest- 
lawn, 
Cliffs,  woods  and  caves,   her  viewless  steps 

resound 
And  babble  of  her  pastime !— On,  dread  Power.' 
With  such  invisible  motion  speed  thy  fliffht. 
Through  hanging  clouds,  from  craggy  height 

to  height. 
Through  the  green  vales   and   through   the 

herdsman's  bower— 
That  sdl  the  Alps  may  gladden  in  thy  might. 
Here,  there,  and  in  adl  places  at  one  hour. 

xt. 

FBBLINGS  OF  THB  TYROLKSB. 

Thb  Land  we  from  our  fathers  had  intrust, 
And  to  our  children  will  transmit,  or  die  * 
This  is  our  maxim,  this  our  piety  ; 
And  God  and  Nature  say  that  it  is  just 
That  which  we  would  perform  in  arms— we 

must  I 
We  read  the  dictate  in  the  infant's  eye ; 
In  the  wife's  smile  :  and  in  the  placid  sky ; 
And,  at  our  feet,  amid  the  silent  dust 
Of  them  that  were  before  us. — Sing  aloud 
Old  songs,  the  precious  music  of  the  heart ! 
Give,   herds  and  flocks,   your  voices  to    the 

windl 
While  we  go  forth,  a  self-devoted  crowd. 
With  weapons  grasped  in  fearless  hands,  to 

assert 
Our  virtue,  and  to  vindicate  mankind. 

XII. 

Alas  I  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest 
Of  moral  prudence,  sought  through  good  and 

ill; 
Or  pains  abstruse— to  elevate  the  will. 
And  lead  us  on  to  that  transcendent  rest 
Where  every  passion  shall  the  sway  attest 
Of  Reason,  seated  on  her  sovereign  hill ; 
What  is  it  but  a  vain  and  curious  skill. 
If  sapient  Germany  must  lie  deprest. 
Beneath    the  brutal    sword  ?  —  Her    haughty 

Schools 
Shall  blush  ;  and  may  not  we  with  sorrow  say, 
A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  rules, 
Among    the    herdsmen    of    the    Alps,    have 

wrought 
More  for  mankind  at  this  unhappv  day 
Than  all  the  pride  of  intellect  and  thought  ? 

XIII. 

And  is  it  among  rude  untutored  Dales, 
There,  and  there  only,  that  the  heart  is  true? 
And,  rising  to  repel  or  to  subdue, 
Is  it  by  rocks  and  woods  that  man  prevails? 
Ah  no  I  though  Nature's  dread  protection  fails, 
There  is  a  bulwark  in  the  soul.     This  knew 
Iberian  Burghers  when  the  sword  they  drew 
In  Zaragoza,  naked  to  the  gales 
Of  fiercely-breathing  war.     The  truth  was  felt 
By  Palafox.  and  many  a  brave  compeer, 
Like  him  of  noble  birth  and  noble  mind  : 
By  Iadie«,  meek-eyed  women  without  fear : 
And  wanderers  of  the  street,  to  whom  is  dealt 
T2)e  bread  which  without  industry  they  find. 


XIV. 

O'br  the  wide  earth,  on  mountain  and  on  pkun. 
Dwells  in  the  affections  and  the  soul  of  man 
A  Godhead,  like  the  universal  Pan  ; 
But  more  exalted,  with  a  brighter  train : 
And  shall  his  bounty  be  dispensed  in  vain. 
Showered  equally  on  city  and  on  field. 
And  neither  hope  nor  steadfast  promise  jrield 
In  these  usurping  times  of  fear  and  pain  ? 
Such  doom  awaits  us.    Nay,  forbid  it.  Heaven! 
We  know  the  arduous  strife,  the  eternal  laws 
To  which  the  triumph  of  all  ^ood  is  given, 
High  sacrifice,  and  labour  without  pause. 
Even  to  the  death:— else  wherefore  should  the 

eye 
Of  man  converse  with  immortality  7 

XV. 
ON  THS  FINAL  SUBMISSION  OF  THB  TYKOLCSX. 

It  was  a  moral  end  for  which  they  fought ; 

Else  how,  when  mighty  Thrones  were  put  to 
shame. 

Could  they,  poor  Shepherds,  have  preserved  an 
aim, 

A  resolution,  or  enlivening  thought? 

Nor  hath  that  moral  good  been  vainly  sought; 

For  in  their  magnanimity  and  fame 

Powers  have  they  left,  an  impulse,  and  a  claim 

Which  neither  can  be  overturned  nor  bought. 

Sleep,  Warriors,  sleep  I  among  your  hills  re- 
pose 1 

We  know  that  ye,  beneath  the  stem  control 

Of  awful  prudence,  keep  the  imvanquidied 
soul  :^ 

And  when,  impatient  of  her  guilt  and  woes, 

Europe  breaks  forth:  then.  Shepherds!  shall 
ye  rise 

For  perfect  triumph  o'er  your  Enemies. 

XVI. 

Hail,  Zaragoza !     If  with  unwet  eye 
We  can  approach,  thy  sorrow  to  behold, 
Yet  is  the  heart  not  pitiless  nor  cbld ; 
Such  spectacle  demands  not  tear  or  sigh. 
These  desolate  remains  are  trophies  high 
Of  more  than  martial  courage  in  the  breast 
Of  peaceful  civic  virtue  :  they  attest 
Thy  matchless  worth  to  all  posterity. 
Blood  flowed  before  thy  sight  without  remorse : 
Disease  consumed  thy  vitals  ;  War  upheaved 
The  ground  beneath  thee  with  volcanic  force  ; 
Dread  trials !  yet  encountered  and  sustained 
Till  not  a  wreck  of  help  or  hope  remained, 
And  law  was  from  necessity  received. 

XVII. 

Say,  what  is  Honour?— 'Tis  the  finest  sense 
Oi justice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame. 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim. 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offence 
Suffered  or  done.     When  lawless  violence 
Invades  a  Re.ilm,  so  pressed  that  in  the  scale 
Of  perilous  war  her  weightiest  armies  fail. 
Honour  is  hopeful  elevation, — whence 
Glory,  and  triumph.     Yet  with  politic  skill 
Endangered  States  may  yield  to  terms  unjust ; 
Stoop  their  proud  heads,  but  not  unto  the  dust  — 
A  Foe's  most  favourite  purpose  to  fulfil : 
Happy  occasions  oft  by  self-mistrnst 
Are  forfeited ;  but  infamy  doth  kill. 

XVIIL 

The  martial  courage  of  a  day  is  vain. 
An  empty  noise  of  death  the  battle's  roar, 
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If  vital  hope  be  wanting  to  restore. 

Or  fortitude  be  wanting  to  sustain, 

Annies  or  kingdoms.     Wc  have  heard  a  strain 

Of  triumph,  how  the  labouring  Danul>c  bore 

A  weight  of  hostile  corses  ;  drenched  with  gore 

Were  the  wide  fields,  the  hamlets  heaped  with 

slain. 
Vet  see  (the  mighty  tumult  overpast) 
Austria  a  Daughter  of  her  Tlironc  haih  sold  ! 
And  her  Tyrolean  Champion  we  behold 
Murdered,  like  one  ashore  by  shipwreck  cast, 
Murdered  without  relief.     Oh  !  blind  as  bold, 
To  thiuk  that  such  assurance  can  stand  fast ! 

XIX. 

Brave  Schill !  by  death  delivered,  take  thy 

flight 

From  Prussia's  timid  region.     Go,  an<l  rest 

With  heroes,  'mid  the  islands  of  the  Ulest, 

Or  in  the  fields  of  empyrean  light. 

A  meteor  wert  thou  crossing  a  dark  night : 

Yet  shall  thy  name,  conspicuous  and  sublime. 

Stand  in  the  spacious  firmament  of  time, 

Fixed  as  a  star  :  such  glory  is  thy  right. 

Alas !  it  may  not  be  :  for  earthly  fame 

Is  Fortune's  frail  dependent ;  yet  there  lives 

A  Judge   who,  as  man  claims  by  merit,  gives  ; 

To  whose  all-pondering  mind  a  noble  aim, 

Faithfully  kept,  is  as  a  noble  deed  ; 

la  whose  pure  sight  all  virtue  doth  succeed. 

XX. 

Call  not  the  royal  Swede  imfortunatc, 
Who  never  did  to  Fortune  bend  the  knee  ; 
Who  slighted  fear  ;  rejected  steadfastly 
Temptation  :  and  whose  kingly  name  and  .state 
Have    "  perished  by  his  choice,  and  not   his 

fate!" 
Hence  lives  He,  to  his  inner  self  endeared  ; 
And  hence,  wherever  virtue  is  revered, 
He  sits  a  more  exalted  Potentate, 
Throned  in  the  hearts  of  men.    Should  Heaven 

ordain 
That  this  great  Servant  of  a  righteous  cause 
Must  still    have   sad    or    vexing   Uioughts  to 

endure, 
Yet  may  a  sympathizing  spirit  pause, 
Admonished  by  thebe  truths,  and  quench  all 

pain 
In  thankful  joy  and  gratulation  pure. 

XXI. 

Ix>OK  now  on  that  Adventurer  who  hrth  paid 
His  vows  to  Fortune  ;  who,  in  cruel  slight 
Of  virtuous  hope,  of  liberty,  and  right. 
Hath  followed  whcresoe'er  a  way  was  made 
Uy  the  blind  Goddess, — ruthless,  undismayed  ; 
And  so  hath  gained  at   length   a    prosperous 

height. 
Round  which  the  elements  of  worldly  might 
Peneath  his  haughty  feet,  like  clouds,  are  laid. 
O  joyless  power  that  stands  by  lawless  force  I 
Curses  are  his  dire  jwjrtion,  scorn,  and  hate. 
Internal  darkness  and  untjuiet  breath  ; 
And,  ifold  judgments  keep  their  sacred  course. 
Him  from  that  height  shall  He.iven  precipitate 
By  violent  and  ignominious  death. 

XXII. 

Is  there  a  power  that  can  sustain  and  cheer 
The  captive  chieftain,  by  a  tyrant's  doom, 
Forced  to  descend  into  his  destined  tomb — 
A  dungeon  dark  !  where  he  mtxst  waste  the  year, 


And  lie  cut  oflf  from  all  hi.s  heart  holds  dear  ; 
What  time  his  injured  country  is  a  stage 
Whereon  deliberate  Valour  and  the  rage 
Of  righteous  Vengeance  side  by  side  appear. 
Filling  from  morn  to  night  the  heroic  scene 
With  deeds  of  hope  and  everlasting  praise  : — 
Say  can  he  think  of  this  with  mind  serene 
And  silent  fetters?     Yes,  if  visions  bright 
Shine  on  his  soul,  reUccled  from  the  days 
When  he  himself  was  tried  in  open  light. 

XXIII. 

1810. 
Ah  !  where  is  Palafox  ?     Nor  tongue  nor  pen 
Reports  of  him,  his  dwelling  or  his  grave  ! 
Does  yet  the  unheard-of  vessel  ride  the  wave? 
Or  is  she  swallowed  up,  remote  from  ken 
Of  pitying  human  nature?     Once  again 
Methinks  that  we  shall  hail  thee.   Champion 

brave. 
Redeemed  to  bafile  that  imperial  Sl.ive, 
And  through  all  Euroj)e  cheer  desponding  men 
With  new-born  hope.     Unl>ounded  is  the  might 
Of  martyrdom,  and  fortitude,  and  nght. 
Hark,  how  thy  Country  triumphs  I--Smilingly 
The  Eternal  looks  upon  her  sword  that  eleam.s. 
Like  his  own  lightning,  over  mountains  nigh. 
On  rampart,  and  the  banks  of  all  her  streams. 

XXIV. 

In  due  obscrwince  of  an  ancient  rite, 

The  rude  Iliscayans,  when  their  children  He 

Dead  in  the  sinless  time  of  infancy, 

Attire  the  peaceful  corse  in  vestments  white  ; 

And,  in  like  sign  of  cloudless  triumph  bright. 

They  bind  the  unoffending  creature's  brows 

With  happy  garlands  of  the  pure  white  rose  : 

Then  do  a  festal  comp.any  unite 

In  choral  song  ;  and,  while  the  uplifted  cross 

Of  Jesus  goes  iK'fore,  the  child  is  borne 

Uncovered  to  his  grave  :  'tis  closed, — her  losss 

The   Mother  thc7t  mourns,  as  she  needs  must 

mourn  ; 
Put  soon,  through  Christian  faith,  is  grief  sub- 
dued : 
And  joy  returns,  to  brighten  fortitude. 

XXV. 

FEELINGS  OF   A   NOnLK   niSCAVAN    AT    ONE   OF 
THOSE    FLNLKALS. 

1810. 

Yf.t,  yet,  Piscayans  !  we  must  meet  our  Foes 

With  firmer  soul,  yet  hilxiur  to  regain 

Our  ancient   freedom ;  cli»e  'twere  worse   than 

vain 
To  gather  round  the  bier  these  festal  shows. 
A  garland  fashioned  of  the  pure  white  rose 
Pecomes  not  one  whose  father  is  .a  slave  : 
Oh,  bear  the  infant  covered  to  his  grave  ! 
These  venerable  mountains  now  enclose 
A  people  sunk  in  apathy  and  fear. 
If  this  endure,  farewell,  for  us,  all  good  ! 
The  awful  light  of  heavenly  innocence 
Will  fail  to  illuminate  the  infant's  bier  : 
And  guilt  and  shame,  from  which  is  no  defence. 
Descend  on  all  that  issues  from  our  blood. 

XXVI. 

THr.  OAK   OF  GITHRNICA. 

The  ancient  0.1k  of  Guernica,  says  Laborde  in 
his  account  of  Biscay,  is  a  most  venerable 
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natural  monument.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  the  year  1476,  after  hearing  mass  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  repaired 
to  this  tree,  under  which  they  swore  to  the 
liiscayans  to  maintain  their  fiteros  (pjrivi- 
Icges).  What  other  interest  belongs  to  it  in 
the  minds  of  this  people  will  appear  from  the 
following 

SUPPOSED  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SAME.      xSzO. 

Oak  of  Guernica  I    Tree  of  holier  power 
Than  that  which  in  Dodona  did  enshrine 
(So  faith  too  fondly  deemed)  a  voice  divine 
Heard  from  the  depths  of  its  atrial  bower — 
How  canst  thou  flourish  at  this  blighting  hour  7 
What  hope,  what  joy  can  sunshine  bring  to  thee. 
Or  the  soft  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  sea, 
The  dews  of  morn,  or  April's  tender  shower 
Stroke  merciful  and  welcome  would  that  be 
Which   should  extend   thy   branches  on   the 

ground. 
If  never  more  within  their  shady  round 
Those  lofty-minded  Lawgivers  shall  meet. 
Peasant  and  lord,  in  their  appointed  scat, 
Guardians  of  Biscay's  ancient  liberty. 

XXVII. 
INDIGNATION  OF  A   HICH-.MINDED  SPANIARD. 

i8ia 

Wb  can  endure  that  He  should  waste  our  lands. 
Despoil  our  temples,  and  by  sword  and  flame 
Return  us  to  the  dust  from  which  we  came  ; 
Such  food  a  Tyrant's  appetite  demands  : 
And  we  can  brook  the  tliought  that  by  his  hands 
Spain  may  be  overpowered,  and  he  possess. 
For  his  delight,  a  solemn  wilderness 
Where  all  the  brave  lie  dead.     But,  when  of 

bands 
Which  he  will  break  for  us  he  dares  to  speak. 
Of  benefits,  and  of  a  future  day 
When  our  enlightened  minds  shall  bless  his 

sway ; 
Then,  the  strained  heart  of  fortitude  proves 

weak  ; 
Our  groans,  our  blushes,  our  pale  cheeks  de- 
clare 
That  he  has  power  to  inflict  what  we  lack 
strength  to  bear. 

XXVIII. 

AvAUNT  all  specious  pliancy  of  mind 

In  men  of  low  degree,  all  smooth  pretence  I 

I  better  like  a  blunt  indifference. 

And  self-respecting  slowness,  disinclined 

To  win  me  at  first  sight ;  and  be  there  joined 

Patience  and  temperance  with  this  high  reserve, 

Honour  that  knows   the  path    and   will    not 

swerve  ; 
Afllcctions,  which,  if  put  to  proof,  are  kind  ; 
And  piety  towards  God.     Such  men  of  old 
Were  England's  native  growth  ;  and,  through- 
out Spain, 
(Thanks  to  high  God)  forests  of  such  remain : 
Then  for  that  Country  let  our  hopes  be  bold  ; 
For  matched  with  these  shall  policy  prove  vain, 
Her  arts,  her  strength,  her  iron,  and  her  gold. 

XXIX. 

I8I0. 
O'krwkeninc  Statesmen  have  full  long  relied 
On  fleets  and  armies,  and  external  weadth ; 


But  from  within  proceeds  a  Nation's  health ; 
Which  shall  not  lail,  though  poor  men  cleave 

with  pride 
To  the  paternal  floor  ;  or  turn  aside; 
In  the  tnronged  city,  from  the  walks  of  gain, 
As  being  all  unworthy  to  detain 
A  Soul  by  contemplation  sanctified. 
There  are  who  cannot  languish  in  this  strife, 
Spaniards  of  every  rank,  by  whom  the  good 
Of  such  high  course  was  felt  and  understood ; 
Who  to  their  Country's  cause  have  bound  a  life 
Erewhile,  by  solemn  consecration,  given 
To  labour,  and  to  prayer,  to  nature,  and  to. 

heaven. 

XXX. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  THE  SPANISH  GUERILLAS. 

Hunger,  and  sultry  heat,  and  nipping  blast 
From  bleak  hill-top,  and  length  of  march  by 

night 
Throueh  heavy  swamp,   or    over    snow- clad 

height — 
These  hardships  ill-sustained,   these  dangers 

past. 
The  roving  Spanish  Bands  are  reached  at  last. 
Charged,  and  dispersed  like  foam :  but  as  a 

flight 
Of  scattered  quails  by  signs  do  reimite. 
So  these,— and,  heard  of  once  again,  are  chased 
With  combinations  of  long-practised  art 
And  newly-kindled  hope  ;  but  the^r  arc  fled — 
Gone  are  they,  viewless  as  the  buried  dead : 
Where  now  ? — Their  sword  is  at  the  Focman's 

heart ! 
And  th  us  from  year  to  year  his  walk  they  thwart. 
And  hang  like  dreams  around  his  guil^  bed. 

XXXI. 

SPANISH   GUERILLA. 
181X. 

They  seek,  are  sought ;  to  daily  battle  led. 
Shrink  nut,  though  far  outnumbered  by  their 

Foes, 
For  they  have  learnt  to  open  and  to  close 
The  ridges  of  grim  war  ;  and  at  their  head 
Arc  captains  such  as  erst  their  country  bred 
Or  fostered,  self-supported  chiefs, — like  those 
Whom  hardy  Rome  was  fearful  to  oppose  ; 
Whose  desperate  shock  the  Carthaginian  fled. 
In  One  who  lived  unknown  a  shejjherd's  life 
Redoubted  Viriatus  breathes  again  ; 
And  Mina,  nourished  in  the  studious  shade,  ^ 
With  that  great  Leader*  vies,  who,  sick  of  strife 
And  bloodshed,  longed  in  quiet  to  be  laid 
In  some  green  island  of  the  western  main. 

XXXII. 

18II. 
The  power  of  Armies  is  a  visible  thing. 
Formal,  and  circumscribed  in  time  and  space  ; 
But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall  trace 
Which  a  brave  People  into  light  can  bring 
Or  hide,  at  will, — for  freedom  combating 
By  just  revenge  inflamed  ?  No  foot  may  chase, 
No  eye  can  follow,  to  a  fatal  place 
That  power,  that  spirit,  whether  on  the  wing 
Like  the  strong  wind,  or  sleeping  like  the  wind 
Within  its  awful  caves. — From  year  to  year 
Springs  this  indigenous  produce  far  and  near  ; 
Wo  craft  this  subtle  element  can  bind, 

*  Sertorius. 
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Rising  like  water  from  the  soil,  to  find 
In  every  nook  a  lip  that  it  may  cliccr. 

XXXIII. 

1811. 

Here  pause:    the  poet  claims  at   least  this 

praise, 
That  virtuous  Liberty  hath  been  the  scope 
Of  his  pure  song,  which  did  not  shrink  from 

hope 
In  the  worst  moment  of  these  evil  days  ; 
From  hope,  the  paramount  duty  tliat  Heaven 

lays, 
For  its  own  honour,  on  man's  suffering  heart. 
Never  may  from  our  souls  one  truth  depart — 
That  an  accursed  thing  it  is  to  ga/e 
On  prosperous  tynints  wiih  a  dazzled  eye  ; 
Nor — touched   with  due  abhorrence  of   i/icir 

guilt 
For  whose  dire  ends  tears  flow,  and  blood  is 

spilt. 
And  justice  labours  in  extremity — 
Forget  thy  weakness,  upon  which  is  built, 
O  wretched  man,  the  throne  of  tyranny  1 

XXXIV. 

THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  RUSSIA, 

1S12-13. 

Humanity,  delighting  to  behold 
A  fond  reflection  of  her  own  deoiy, 
Hath  painted  Winter  like  a  traveller  old, 
Propj>cd  on  a  stalT,  and,  through  the  sullen  day. 
In  hooded  mantle,  limping  o'er  the  plain, 
As  thoujjh  his  weakness  were  disturbed  by  pain: 
Or,  if  a  juster  fancy  should  allow 
An  undisputed  symbol  of  commano. 
The  chosen  sceptre  is  a  withered  lK)ugh, 
Infirmly  grasped  within  a  palsied  hand. 
These  emblems  suit  the  helpless  and  forlorn ; 
But  mighty  Winter  the  device  shall  scorn. 

For  he  it  was — dread  Winter  I  who  beset, 
Flinging  round  van  and  rear  his  ghastly  net, 
That  host,  when  from  the  regions  of  the  Pole 
They  shrunk,  insane  ambition's  barren  goal  — 
That  host,  as  huge  and  strong  as  e'er  defied 
Their  God,  and  placed  their  trust  in  human 

pride  ! 
As  fathers  persecute  rebellious  sons, 
He  smote  tne  blossoms  of  their  warrior  youth  ; 
He  called  on  Frost's  inexorable  tooth 
Life  to  consume  in  Manhood's  firmest  hold  : 
Nor  spared  the  reverend  blood  that  feebly  runs; 
For  why— unless  for  liberty  enrolled 
And  sacred  home — ah  \  why  should  hoary  Age 

heboid? 

Fleet  the  Tartar's  reinless  steed, 
But  fleeter  far  the  pinions  of  the  Wind, 
Which  from  Siberian  caves  the  Monarch  freed, 
And  sent  him  forth,  with  squadrons  of  his  kind, 
And  bade  the  Snow  their  ample  backs  bestride, 

And  to  the  battle  ride. 
No  pitying  voice  commands  a  halt. 
No  courage  can  repel  the  dire  assault ; 
Distracted,  spiritless,  benumbed,  and  blind, 
Whole  legions  sink — and,  in  one  instant,  find 
Burial  and  death :  look  for  them  —and  descry. 
When  morn  returns,  beneath  tlic  clear   blue 

sky, 
A  soundless  waste,  a  trackless  vacancy ! 


XXXV. 

ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Ye  Storms,  resound  tlie  praises  of  your  King  1 
And  ye  mild  Seasons — in  a  .sunny  clime, 
Midway  on  some  high  hill,  while  father  Time 
Looks  on  delighted— meet  in  festal  ring, 
And  loud  and  long  of  Winter's  triumph  sing  1 
Sing  ye,  with  blossoms  crowned,  and  fruits, 

and  flowers. 
Of  Winter's    breath    surcharged  with    sleety 

showers. 
And  the  dire  flapping  of  his  hoary  wing  ! 
Knit  the  blithe  dance  upon  the  soft  green  grass; 
With  feet,  hands,  eyes,  looks,  lips,  report  your 

gain  ; 
Whisj)er  it  to  the  billows  of  the  main. 
And  to  the  aerial  zenhyrs  as  they  i>ass. 
That  old  decrepit  Winter   -JJe  hatn  slain 
That  Host,  which  rendered  all  your  boimtics 

vain  1 

XXXVI. 

By  Moscow  self-devoted  to  a  blaze 

Of  dreadful  sacrifice  ;  by  Russian  blood 

Lavished  in  fight  with  desperate  hardihood  ; 

'ITie  unfeeling  Klcmcnts  no  claim  shall  raise 

To  rob  our  Human-nature  of  just  praise 

For  what  she  did  and  suflcred.     Pledges  sure 

Of  a  deliverance  absolute  and  pure 

She  gave,  if  Faith  might  tread  the  beaten  ways 

Of  Providence.     But  now  did  the  Most  High 

Kxalt  his  still  small  voice  ; — to  (jucll  that  Host 

Gathered  his  power,  a  manifest  ally  : 

He,  whose  heaped  waves  confounded  the  proud 

bo.ast 
Of  Pharaoh,  said  to  Famine,  Snow,  and  Frost, 
"  Finish  tlie  strife  by  deadliest  victory  I" 

X.XXVII. 

THE  GERMANS  O.V  THK  HEIGHTS  OF 
HOCK  HEIM. 

Abruptly  paused  the  strife;— the  field  tlirongh- 

out 
Resting  upon  his  arms  each  warrior  stood. 
Checked  in  the  very  act  and  deed  of  blood. 
With  breath  suspended,  like  a  listening  scout. 
O  Silence  !  thou  wert  mother  of  a  shout 
That  through  the  texture  of  yon  azure  dome 
Cleaves  Its  glad  way,  a  cry  of  harvest  home 
Uttered  to  Heaven  in  ecstacy  devout ! 
The  barrier  Rliine  hath  flashed,  through  battle- 
smoke. 
On  men  who  gaze  heart-smitten  by  the  view, 
As  if  all  Germany  had  felt  the  shock  ! 
—Fly,  wretched  Gauls  !  ere  they  the  charge 

renew 
Who  have  seen — themselves  now  casting  oCf 

the  yoke — 
The  unconquerable  Stream  his  course  pursue. 

XXXVIII. 

NOVEMBER,  X813. 

Now  that  all  hearts  are  glad,  all  faces  bright. 
Our  aged  Sovereign  sits,  to  the  ebb  and  flvjw 
Of  states  and  kingdoms,  to  their  joy  or  woe. 
Insensible.     He  sits  deprived  of  .sight. 
And  lamentably  wrapt  in  twofold  night, 
Whom  no  weak  hopes  deceived ;  whose  mind 

ensued, 
Through  perilous  war,  with  regal  fortitude. 
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Peace  that  should  claim  respect  from  lawless 

Might. 
Dread  King  of  Kings,  vouchsafe  a  ray  divine 
To  his  forlorn  condmon  !  let  thy  grace 
Upon  his  inner  soul  in  mercy  shme  ; 
Permit  his  heart  to  kindle,  and  to  embrace 
(Though  it  were  only  for  a  moment's  space) 
The  triumphs  of  this  hour;  for  they  arc  ThinsI 


XXXIX. 


ODE. 
1814. 
Carmina  possumus 


Donare,  et  pretium  dicere  muncri. 
Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publicis, 
Per  qua;  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 
Post  mortem  ducibus 

—  clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam Picrides  :  neque. 

Si  charta:  sileant  quod  bene  feceris, 
Mcrcedem  tuleris. HoR.  Car.  8.  Lib.  4. 

t. 
When  the  sofl  hand  of  sleep  had  closed  the 

latch 
On  the  tired  household  of  corporeal  sense, 
And  Fancy,  keeping  unrcluctant  watch. 
Was  free  her  choicest  favours  to  dispense  ; 
I  saw,  in  wondrous  perspective  displayed, 
A  landscape  more  august  than  happiest  skill 
Of  pencil  ever  clothed  with  light  and  shade ; 
An  intermingled  pomp  of  vale  and  hill. 
City,  and  naval  stream,  suburban  grove,  , 
And  stately  forest  where  the  wild  deer  rove  ; 
Nor  wanted  lurking  hamlet,  dusky  towns. 
And  scattered  rural  farms  of  aspect  bright ; 
And,    here  and  there,   between  the    pastoral 

downs. 
The  azure  sea  upswelled  upon  the  sight. 
Fair  prospect,  such  as  Britain  only  snows  I 
But  not  a  living  creature  could  be  seen 
Through  its  wide  circuit,  that,  in  deep  repose. 
And,  even  to  sadness,  lonely  and  serene. 
Lay  hushed  ;  till — through  a  portal  in  the  sky 
Brighter  than  brightest  loop-hole,  in  a  storm, 
Opening  before  the  sun's  triumphant  eye — 
Issued,  to  sudden  view,  a  glorious  Form  I 
Earthward  it  glided  with  a  swift  descent : 
Saint  George  himself  this  Visitant  must  be  ; 
And,  ere  a  thought  could  ask  on  what  intent 
He  sought  the  regions  of  humanity,- 
A  thrilling  voice  was  heard,  that  vivified 
City  and  field  and  flood  :— aloud  it  cried  — 

"  Though  from  my  celestial  home, 
Like  a  Champion,  armed  I  come ; 
On  my  helm  the  dragon  crest, 
And  the  red  cross  on  my  breast ; 
I,  the  Guardian  of  this  Land, 
Speak  not  now  of  toilsome  duly  ; 
Well  obcvcd  was  that  command — 
Whence  oright  days  of  festive  beauty  ; 

Haste,  Virgins,  haste  ! — the  flowers  which  sum- 
mer gave 
Have  perished  in  the  field  : 

But  the  green  thickets  plenteously  shall  yield 
Fit  garlands  for  the  brave. 

That  will  be  welcome,  if  by  you  entwined  : 

Haste,  Virgins,  haste;  and  you,  yc  Matrons 
grave. 


Go  forth  with  rival  youthfulness  of  mind. 

And  gather  what  ye  find 
Of  hardy  laurel  and  wild  holly  boughs— 
To  deck  your  stem  Defenders'  moucst  brows  I 

Such  simple  gifts  prepare. 
Though  they  have  gained  a  worthier  meed  ; 

And  in  due  time  shall  share 
Those  palms  and  amaranthine  wreaths 
Unto  their  martyred  Countrymen  decreed, 
I  n  realms  where  everlasting  freshness  breathes!  ** 

II. 
And  lo !  with  crimson  banners  proudly  stream- 
ing. 
And  upright  weapons  innocently  gleaming. 
Along  the  surface  of  a  spacious  pUin 
Advance  in  order  the  redoubted  Bands, 
And  there  receive  green  chaplets  from   the 
hands 
Of  a  fair  female  train — 
Maids  and  Matrons,  dight 
In  robes  of  dazzling  white  : 
While  from  the  crowd  btusts  forth  a  rapturous 
noise 
By  the  cloud-capt  hills  retorted ; 
And  a  throng  of  rosy  boys 
In  loose  fashion  tell  their  joys; 
And  grey-haired  sires,  on  slafls  supported, 
Look  round,  and  by  their  smiling  seem  to  say« 
I'hus  strives  a  grateful  Country  to  display 
The  mighty  debt  which  nothing  can  repay  ! 

III. 
Anon  before  my  sight  a  palace  rose 
Built  of  all  precious  substances,— so  pure 
And  exquisite   that  sleep  alone  bestows 
Ability  like  splendour  to  endure : 
Entered,  with  streaming  thousands,   through 

the  gate, 
I  saw  the  banquet  spread  beneath  a  Dome  of 

state, 
A  lofty  Dome,  that  dared  to  emulate 
The  heaven  of  sable  night 
With  starry  lustre  •  yet  had  power  to  throw 
Solemn  effulgence,  clear  as  solar  light, 
Upon  a  princely  company  txilow. 
While  the  vault  rang  with  choral  harmony, 
Like  some   nymph-haunted  grot  beneath  the 

roaring  sea. 
—No  sooner  erased  that  peal,  than  on  the  verge 
Of  exultation  hung  a  dirge 
Breathed  from  a  soft  and  lonely  instrument. 

That  kindled  recollections 

Of  agonised  affections  : 
And,  though  some  tears  the  strain  attended, 

The  mournful  passion  ended 
In  peace  of  spirit,  and  sublime  content  I 

IV. 

But  garlands  wither :  festal  shows  depart. 
Like  dreams  themselves  :  and  sweetest  sound  — 

(Albeit  of  cff'cct  profound) 

It  was— and  it  is  cone  ! 
Victorious  England  I  bid  the  silent  Art 
Reflect,  in  glowing  hues  that  shall  not  fade. 
Those  high  achievements  ;  even  as  she  arrayea 
With  second  life  the  deed  of  Marathon 

Upon  Athenian  walls ; 
So  may  she  labour  for  thy  civic  halls : 

And  be  the  guardian  spaces 

Of  consecrated  places 
As  nobly  graced  by  Sculpture's  patient  toil ; 
And  let  imperishable  Columns  nse 
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Fixed  in  the  depths  of  this  courageous  soil  ; 
Expressive  signals  of  a  glorious  strife, 
And  competent  to  shed  a  si)ark  divine 
Into  the  torpid  breast  of  daily  life  ; — 
Records  on  which,  for  pleasure  of  all  eyes, 

The  morning  sun  may  shine 
With  gratulatiou  thoroughly  benign  ! 


And  ye,  Pierian  Sisters,  sprung  from  Jove 
And  sage  Mnemosyne, —  full  long  debarred 
From  your  first  mansions,  exiled  all  too  long 
From  many  a  hallowed  stream  and  grove. 
Dear  native  regions  where  ye  wont  to  rove. 
Chanting  for  patriot  heroes  the  reward 

Of  never-dying  song  ! 
Now  (for,  though  '1  ruth  descending  from  above 
The  Olympian  summit  hath  destroyed  for  aye 
Your  kindred  Deities,  Ye  live  and  move. 
Spared  for  obeisance  from  perpetual  love. 
For  privilege  redeemed  of  godlike  sway) 
Now,  on  the  margin  of  some  spotless  K)untain, 
Or  top  serene  of  unmolested  mountain, 
Strike  audibly  the  noblest  of  your  lyres, 
And  for  a  moment  meet  the  soul's  desires  ! 
That  I,  or  some  more  favoured  Bard,  may  hear 
What  ye,  celestial  Maids  !  have  often  sung 
Of  Britain's  acts, — may  catch  it  with  rapt  ear. 
And  give  the  treasure  to  our  British  tongue  ! 
So  shall  the  characters  of  that  proud  page 
Support  their  mighty  theme  from  age  to  age  ; 
And,  in  the  desert  places  of  the  earth. 
When  they  to  future  empires  have  given  birth. 
So  shall  the  people  gather  and  believe 
The  bold  report,  transferred  to  every  clime  ; 
And  the  whole  world,  not  envious  but  admiring. 

And  to  the  like  aspiring. 
Own — that  the  progeny  of  this  fair  Isle 
Had  power  as  lofty  actions  to  achieve 
As  were  j>erformed  in  man's  heroic  prime  : 
Nor  wanted,  when  their  fortitude  had  held 
Its  even  tenor,  and  the  foe  was  quelled, 
A  corresponding  virtue  to  beguile 
The  hostile  purpose  of  wide-wasting  Time — 
That  not  in  vain  they  laboured  to  secure. 
For  their  great  deeds,  pcq)ctual  memory, 
And  fame  as  largely  spread  as  land  and  sea. 
By  Works  of  spirit  high  and  passion  pure  I 


XL. 


FEELINGS  OF  A   FRENCH    ROVALIST, 

ON   THE   DISINTERMENT   OF  THE    REMAINS  OF 
THE   DUKE    d'eNCHIEN. 

Dear  ReliquesI  from  a  pit  of  vilest  mould 
Uprisen— to  lodge  among  ancestral  kings  ; 
And  to  inflict  shame's  salutary  stings 
On  the  remorseless  hearts  of  men  grown  old 
In  a  blind  worship :  men  perversely  bold 
Even  to  this  hour, — yet,  some  shall  now  forsake 
Their  monstrous  Idol  if  the  dead  e'er  spake. 
To  warn  the  living  ;  if  truth  were  ever  told 
By  aught  redeemed  out  of  the  hollow  grave  : 
O  murdered  Prince  !  meek,  loyal,  pious,  brave  ! 
The  power  of  retribution  once  was  given  : 
But  tis  a  rueful  thought  that  willow  bands 
So  often  tie  the  thunder-wielding  hands 
Of  Justice  sent  to  earth  from  highest  Heaven  I 


XLI. 
OCCASIONED   nV   THE    DATTLE    OF   WATERLOO. 

(The  last  six  lines  intended  for  an  Inscription.) 

FEBRUARY,  J[8l6. 

Intrepid  sons  of  Albion  !  not  by  you 

Is  life  despised  ;  ah  no,  the  spacious  earth 

Ne'er  saw  a  race  who  held,  by  right  of  birth. 

So  many  objects  to  which  love  is  due  : 

Ye  slight  not  life — to  God  and  Nature  true  ; 

But  death.  Incoming  death^  is  dearer  far. 

When  duty  bids  you  bleed  in  open  war : 

Hence  hath  your  prowess  quelled  that  impious 

crew. 
Heroes  !— for  instant  sacrifice  prepared  : 
Yet  filled  with  ardour  and  on  triumph  bent 
'Mid  direst  shocks  of  mortal  accident — 
To  you  who  fell,  and  you  whom  slaughter  spared 
To  guard  the  fallen,  and  consummate  the  event. 
Your  Country  rears  this  sacred  Monument ! 

XLII. 

SIEGE  OF  VIENNA   RAISED    BY  JOHN   SOBIESKI. 

FEBRUARY,    1816. 

O,  FOR  a  kindling  touch  from  that  pure  flame 
Which  minLstered,  erewhile,  to  a  sacrifice 
Of  gratitude,  beneath  Italian  skies, 
In  words  like  these  :  "  Up,  Voice  of  song !  pro- 
claim 
Thy  saintly  rapture  with  celestial  aim  : 
For  lo  !  the  Imperial  City  stands  released 
From   bondage   threatened    by  the   embattled 

East, 
And   Christendom   respires;    from    guilt    and 

shame 
Redeemed,  from  miserable  fear  set  free 
By  one  day's  feat,  one  mighty  victory. 
—  Chant  the  Deliverer's  nniise  in  every  tongue  ! 
The  cross  shall  spread,  the  crescent  hath  waxed 

dim  ; 
lie  conquering,  as  in  joyful  Heaven  is  sung. 
He  conqukring  through  God,  and  God  by 

HIM." 

XLIII. 

OCCASIONED   BY    THE    BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 
FEBRUARY,    l8l6. 

The  Bard — whose  soul  is  meek  as  dawning  day. 

Yet  trained  to  judgments  righteously  severe. 

Fervid,  yet  conversant  with  holy  feai-, 

As  recognising  one  Almighty  sway  : 

He  — whose  experienced  eye    can    pierce   the 

array 
Of  past  events  ;  to  whom,  in  vision  clear. 
The  aspiring  heads  of  future  things  appear, 
Like  mountain-tops  whose  mists   have  rolled 

away — 
Assoiled  from  all  encumbrance  of  our  time,* 
He  only,  if  such  breathe,  in  strains  devout 
Shall  comprehend  this  victory  sublime  : 
Shall  worthily  rehearse  the  hideous  tout, 
The  triumph  hail,  which  from  their   peaceful 

clime 
Angels  might  welcome  with  a  choral  shout ! 

*  "  From  all  this  world's  encumbrance  did  him- 
self assoil. "  Spemer. 
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XLIV. 

Emperors  and  Kings.howofthavetemplesrung 
With    impious    thanksgiving,   the    Almighty's 

scorn  I 
How  oft  above  their  altars  have  been  hung 
Trophies  that  led  the  good  and  wise  to  mourn 
Triumphant  wrong,  battle  of  battle  bom. 
And  sorrow  that  to  fruitless  sorrow  clung  ! 
Now,  from  Heaven-sanctioned  victory,  Peace  is 

sprung ; 
In  this  firm  hour  Salvation  lifts  her  horn. 
Glory  to  arms  1  But,  conscious  that  the  nerve 
Of  popular  reason,  long  mistrusted,  freed 
Your  thrones,  ye  Powers,  from  duty  fear  to 

swerve  I 
Be  just,  be  grateful ;  nor,  the  oppressor's  creed 
Reviving,  heavier  chastisement  deserve 
Than  ever  forced  impiticd  hearts  to  bleed. 


XLV. 

ODE. 

1815. 

I. 
Imagination — ne'er  before  content, 
But  aye  ascending,  restless  in  her  pride 
From  all  that  martial  feats  could  yield 
To  her  desires,  or  to  her  hopes  present — 
Stooj[>ed  to  the  Victory,  on  that  Belgic  Aeld, 
Achieved,  this  closing  deed  magnificent, 
And  with  the  embrace  was  satisfied. 
— Fly,  ministers  of  Fame, 
With  every  help  that  ye  from  earth  and  heaven 

may  claim  I 
Bear  through  the  world  these  tidings  of  delight ! 
—Hours,  Days,  and  Months,  have  borne  them 

in  the  sight 
Of  mortals,  hurrying  like  a  sudden  shower 
That  land-ward  stretches  from  the  sea. 
The  morning's  splendours  to  devour ; 
But  this  swift  travel  scorns  the  company 
Of  irksome  change,  or  threats  from  saddening 

power. 
— Tke  shock  is  given — the   Adversaries 

bleed— 
Lo,  yustice  triumphs!  Earth  is  /reed! 
Joyful  annunciation  ! — it  went  forth — 
It  pierced  the  caverns  of  the  sluggish  North — 

It  found  no  barrier  on  the  ridge 
Of  Andes — frozen  gulphs  became  its  bridge — 
The  vast  Pacific  gladdens  with  the  freight — 
Upon  the  Lakes  of  Asia  'tis  bestowed — 
The  Arabian  desert  shapes  a  willing  road 

Across  her  burning  breast. 
For  this  refreshing  incense  from  the  West  I — 

—Where  snakes  and  lions  breed. 
Where  towns  and  cities  thick  as  stars  appear. 
Wherever  fruits  are  gathered,  and  where'er 
The  upturned  soil  receives  the  hoj)eful  seed — 
While  the  Sun  rules,  and  cross  the  shades  of 

night — 
The  unwearied  arrow  hath  pursued  its  flight ! 
The  eyes  of  good  men  thankfully  give  heed. 

And  in  its  sparkling  progress  read 
Of  virtue  crowned  with  glory's  deathless  meed : 
Tyrants  exult  to  hear  of  kingdoms  won. 
And  slaves  are  pleased  to  learn  that  mighty 

feats  are  done ; 
Even  the  proud  Realm,  from  whose  distracted 

borders 


This  messenger  of  good  was  launched  in  air. 
France,  humbled  France,  amid  her  wild  dis- 
orders. 
Feels,  and  hereafter  shall  the  truth  declare, 
That  she  too  lacks  not  reason  to  rejoice. 
And  utter  England's  name  with  saully-plauave 
voice. 

II. 

0  genuine  ^lory,  pure  renown  ! 

And  well  might  it  beseem  that  mighty  Town 
Into  whose  bosom  earth's  best  treasures  flow, 
1*0  whom  all  persecuted  men  retreat ; 

1  f  a  new  Temple  lift  her  votive  brow 

High  on  the  snore  of  silver  Thames — to  greet 

The  peaceful  guest  advancing  from  afiar. 

Bright  be  the  Fabric,  as  a  star^ 

Fresh  risen,  and  beautiful  within  ! — there  meet 

Dependence  infinite,  proportion  just ; 

A  Pile  that  Grace  approves,  and  'Time  can 

trust 
With  his  most  sacred  wealth,  heroic  dust. 

III. 
But  if  the  valiant  of  this  land 
In  reverenti.al  modesty  demand. 
That  all  observance,  due  to  them,  be  paid 
Where  their  serene  progenitors  are  laid  ;^ 
Kings,  warriors,  high-souled  poets,  saint-like 

sages, 
England  s  illustrious  sons  of  long,  long  ages  : 
Be  It  not  unordained  that  solemn  rites. 
Within  the  circuit  of  those  Gothic  walls. 
Shall  be  performed  at  pregnant  intervals  ; 
Commemoration  holy  that  unites 
The  living  generations  with  the  dead  ; 
By  the  deep  soul-moving  sense 
Of  religious  eloquence, — 
By  visual  pomp,  and  by  the  tie 
Of  sweet  and  threatening  harmony ; 
Soft  notes,  awful  as  the  omen 
Of  destructive  tempests  coming. 
And  escaping  from  that  sadness 
Into  elevated  gladness ; 
While  the  white-robed  choir  attendant. 
Under  mouldering  banners  pendent. 
Provoke  all  potent  symphonies  to  raise 

Songs  of  victory  and  praise. 
For  them  who  bravely  stood  unhurt,  or  bled 
With  medicable  wounds,  or  found  their  graves 
Upon  the  battle  field,  or  under  ocean's  waves  ; 
Or  were  conducted  home  in  single  state^ 
And  long  procession — there  to  he. 
Where  their  sons'  sons,  and  all  posterity. 
Unheard  by  them,  their  deeds  shall  celebrate  I 

IV. 

Nor  will  the  God  of  peace  and  love 
Such  martial  service  disapprove. 
He  guides  the  Pestilence — the  cloud 
Of  locusts  travels  on  his  breath  ; 
The  region  that  in  hope  was  ploughed^ 
His  drought  consumes,  his  mildew  taints  with 
death ; 
He  springs  the  hushed  Volcano's  mine. 
He  puts  the  Earthquake  on  her  still  design. 
Darkens  the  sun,  hath  bade  the  forest  sink. 
And,  drinking  towns  rnd  cities,  still  can  drinlc 
Cities    and    towns — 'tis    Thou — the    work    is 

Thine  !— 
The  fierce  Tornado  sleeps  within  thy  courts — 
He  hears  the  word— he  flies — 
And  navies  perish  in  their  ports ; 
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For  Thou  art  angry  with  thine  enemies ! 

For  these,  and  mourning  for  our  errors, 
And  sins,  that  point  their  terrors, 
We  bow  our  heads  before  Thee,  and  we  laud 
And  magnify  thy  name.  Almighty  God  ! 

But  Man  is  thy  most  awful  instrument, 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent ; 
Thou  cloth'st  the  wicked  in  their  dazzling  mail, 
And  for  thy  righteous  purpose  they  prevail ; 
Thine  arm  from  yycril  guards  the  coasts 
Of  them  who  in  thy  laws  delight : 
Thy  presence  turns  the  scale  of  doubtful  fight, 
Tremcndo\is  God  of  battles.  Lord  of  liosts  I 

V. 

Forbear : — to  Thee — 
Father  and  Judge  of  all,  with  fervent  tongue 

But  in  a  gentler  strain 
Of  contemplation,  by  no  sense  of  wrong, 
(Too  quick  and  keen)  incited  to  disdain 
Of  pity  pleading  from  the  heart  in  vain— 

To  Thke — To  Turk 
Just  God  of  christianised  Humanity 
Shall  praises  be  poured  forth,  and  thanks  ascend, 
That  thou  hast  brought  our  warfare  to  an  end. 
And  that  we  need  no  second  victory  ! 
Blest,  above  measure  blest, 
If  on  thy  love  our  Land  her  hopes  shall  rest. 
And  all  the  Nations  labour  to  fulfil 
Thy  law,  and  live  henceforth  in  peace,  in  pure 

good  will. 


XLVI. 

ODE. 


THE  MORNING  OF  THK   DAY  APPOINTED   FOR   A 
GENERAL  THANKSGIVING.     JANUAKY  l8,  1816. 

1. 

Hail,  orient  Conqueror  of  gloomy  Night! 
Thou  that  can.^t  shed  the  bliss  of  gratitude 
On  hearts  howc'er  insensible  or  rude  ; 
Whether  thy  punctual  visitations  smite 
The  haughty  towers  where  inonarchs  dwell  ; 
Or  thou,  impartial  Sun,  with  presence  bright 
Cheer' St  the  low  threshold  of  the  peasant's  cell  I 
Not  unrejoiced  I  see  thee  climb  the  sky 
In  naked  splendour,  clear  from  mist  or  haze. 
Or  cloud  approaching  to  divert  the  rays. 
Which  even  in  dcepe'^t  winter  testify 

Thy  power  and  majesty. 
Dazzling  the  vision  that  presumes  to  gaze. 
— Well  does  thine  asj)cct  usher  in  this  Day  ; 
As  aptly  suits  therewith  that  modest  pace 

Submitted  to  the  chains 
That  bind  thee  to  the  path  which  God  ordains 

That  thou  shah  trace. 
Till,  with  the  heavensand  earth,  thou  pass  away! 
Nor  less,  the  stillness  of  these  frosty  plains. 
Their  utter  stillness,  and  the  silent  grace 
Of  yon  ethereal  summits  white  with  snow, 
(Whose  tranquil  pomp  and  spotless  purity 

Report  of  storms  gone  by 

To  us  who  tread  l)elow) 
Do  with  the  service  of  this  Day  accord. 
— Divinest  Object  which  the  uplifted  eye 
Of  mortal  man  is  suffered  to  behold  ; 
Thou,  who  upon  those  snow-clad  Heights  has 

poured 
Meek  lustre,  nor  forget'st  the  humble  Vale  ; 
Thou  who  dost  warm  Earth's  universal  mould, 
And  for  thy  bounty  wcit  not  unadored 


By  pious  men  of  old  ; 
Once  more,  heart -cheering  Sun,  I  bid  thee  hail  I 
Bright  be  thy  course  to-day,  let  not  this  promise 

fail  1 

H. 
'Mid  the  deep  quiet  of  this  morning  hour. 
All  nature  seems  to  hear  me  while  I  spwak. 
By  feelings  urged  that  do  not  vainly  seek 
Apt  language,  ready  as  the  tuneful  notes 
That  stream  in  blithe  succession  from  the  throats 

Of  birds,  in  leafy  bower, 
Warbling  a  farewell  to  a  vernal  shower. 
— There  is  a  radiant  though  a  short-lived  flame. 
That  bums  for  Poets  in  the  dawning  east ; 
And  oft  my  soul  hath  kindled  at  the  same. 
When  the  captivity  of  sleep  had  ceased  ; 
But  He  who  fixed  immoveably  the  frame 
Of  the  round  world,  and  built,  by  laws  as  strong, 

A  solid  refuge  for  distress — 

The  towers  of  riehtoousness  ; 
He  knows  that  from  a  holier  altar  came 
The  quickening  spark  of  this  day's  .sacrifice  ; 
Knows  that  the  source  is  nobler  whence  doth  rise 

The  current  of  this  matin  song  ; 
That  deeper  far  it  lies 
Than  aught  dependent  on  the  fickle  skies. 

III. 
Have  we  not  conquered? — by  the  vengeful 
sword  ? 
Ah  no,  by  dint  of  Magnanimity  ; 
That  curbed  the  baser  passions,  and  left  free 
A  loyal  band  to  follow  their  liege  Lord 
Clear-sighted  Honour,  and  his  stai'l  Compeers, 
Along  a  track  of  most  unnatural  years  ; 
In  execution  of  heroic  deeds 
Whose  memory,  spotless  as  the  crystal  beads 
Of  morning  dew  upon  the  untrodden  meads, 
Shall  live  enrolled  above  the  starry  spheres. 
He,  who  in  concert  with  an  earthly  string 

Of  Britain's  acts  would  sing. 

He  with  enraptured  voice  will  tell 
Of  One  whose  spirit  no  reverse  could  quell ; 
Of  One  that  mid  the  failing  never  failed  — 
Who  paints   how    Britain   struggled  and  pre- 
vailed 
Shall  represent  her  labouring  with  an  eye 

Of  circumspect  humanity  ; 
Shall  show  her  clothed  with  strength  and  skill. 

All  martial  duties  to  fulfil ; 
Firm  as  a  rock  in  st.itionar>'  fight ; 
In  motion  rapid  as  the  lightning's  gleam  ; 
Fierce  as  .1  flood-gate  bursting  at  mid  night 
To  rouse  the  wicked  from  their  giddy  dream — 
Woe,  woe  to  all  that  face  her  in  the  held  ! 
Appalled  she  may  not  be,  and  cannot  yield. 

IV. 

An    thus  IS  missed  the  sole  true  glory 
That  can  belong  to  human  story  I 
At  which  they  only  shall  arrive 
Who  through  the  abyss  of  weakness  dive. 
The  very  humblest  are  too  proud  of  heart ; 
And  one  brief  day  is  rightly  .set  apart 
For  Him  who  lifteth  up  and  hayeth  low  ; 
For  that  Almighty  God  to  whom  we  owe, 
Say  not  that  we  have  vanquished — but  that  we 
survive. 

V. 

How  dreadful  the  dominion  of  the  impure  ! 
Why  should  the  Song  Ik:  tardy  to  proclaim 
That  less  than  power  unbounded  could  not  tame 


aoo 
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That  soul  of  Evil  —which,  from  hell  let  loose, 
Had  filled  the  astonished  world  with  such  abuse 
As  boundless  patience  only  could  endure  ? 
— Wide-wasted  regions — cities  wrapt  in  llame — 
Who  sees,  may  lilt  a  streaming  eye 
To  Heaven ; — who  never  saw,  may  heave  a  sigh  ; 
But  the  foundation  of  our  natures  shakes. 
And  with  an  infinite  pain  the  spirit  aches. 
When  desolated  countries,  towns  on  fire, 

Are  but  the  avowed  attire 
Of  warfare  waged  with  desperate  mind 
Against  the  life  of  virtue  in  mankiud  ; 

Assaulting  without  ruth 

The  citadels  of  truth  ; 
While  the  fair  gardens  of  civility, 

By  ignorance  defaced, 

By  violence  laid  waste. 
Perish  without  reprieve  for  flower  or  tree  1 

VI. 

A  crouching  purpose — a  distracted  will — 
Opposed  to  hopes  that  battened  upon  scorn. 
And  to  desires  whose  ever-waxing  horn 
Not  all  the  light  of  earthly  power  could  fill ; 
Opposed  to  cUrlc,  deep  plots  of  patient  skill. 
And  to  celerities  of  lawless  force  ; 
Which,  spuming  God,  had  flung  away  remorse— 
What  could  they  gain  but  shadows  of  redress  ? 
—So  bad  proceeded  propagating  worse  ; 
And  discipline  was  passton  s  dire  excess. 
Widens  the  fatal  web,  its  lines  extend. 
And  deadlier  poisons  in  the  chalice  blend. 
When  will  your  trials  teach  you  to  be  wise  ? 
•— O  prostrate  Lands,  consult  your  agonies  I 

VI  r. 
No  more — the  guilt  is  banish'd, 
And,  with  the  guilt,  the  shame  is  fled  ; 
And,  with  the  guilt  and  shame,  the  Woe  hath 

^  vanish'd. 
Shaking  the  dust  and  ashes  from  her  head  1 
— No  more — these  lingerings  of  distress 
Sully  the  limpid  stream  of  thankfulness. 
What  robe  can  Gratitude  employ 
So  seemly  as  the  radiant  vest  of  Toy? 
What  steps  so  suitable  as  those  that  move 
In  prompt  obedience  to  spontaneous  measures 
Of  glory,  and  felicity,  and  love. 
Surrendering  the  whole  heart  to  sacred  plea- 
sures? 

VIII. 

O  Britain  I  dearer  far  than  life  b  dear. 
If  one  there  be 
Of  all  thy  progeny 
Who  can  forget  tny  prowess,  never  more 
Be  that  ungrateful  Son  allowed  to  hear 
Thy  green  leaves  rustle  or  thy  torrents  roar. 
As  springs  the  lion  from  his  den. 
As  from  a  forest-brake. 
Upstarts  a  glistering  snake, 
The  bDlcl  Arch-despot  rc-apj^ared  :— again 
Wide  Europe  heaves,  impatient  to  be  cast, 
With  all  her  arm&d  Powers, 
On  that   oflcnsive  soil,  like  waves  upon  a 
thousand  shores. 
The  trumpet  blew  a  universal  blast ! 
But   Thou    art  foremost  in  the  field: — there 

^  stand  : 
Receive  the  triumph  destined  to  thy  hand  f 
All   States  have   glorified  themselves  ;-  their 

claims 
Are  weighed  by  Providence,  in  balance  even ; 


And  now,  in  preference  to  the  mightiest  names, 
'I'o  Thee  the  exterminating  sword  is  given. 
Dread  mark  of  approbation,  justly  gained  1 
Exalted  office,  worthily  sustained  I 

IX. 

Preserve,  O  Lord  1  within  oiur  hearts 

The  mexnory  of  thy  favour. 

That  else  insensibly  departs. 

And  loses  its  sweet  savour  I 
Lodge  it  within  us  1— as  the  power  of  light 
Lives  inexhaustibly  in  precious  gems 
Fixed  on  the  front  of  Eastern  diadenis, 
So  shme  our  thankfulness  for  ever  bright  I 
What  oflFcring,  what  transcendent  monument 
Shall  our  sincerity  to  Thee  present? 
—Not  work  of  hands ;  but  trophies  that  may 

reach 
To  highest  Heaven— the  labour  of  the  Soul ; 
That  builds,  as  thy  unerring  precepts  teach. 
Upon  the  internal  conquests  made  by  each. 
Her  hope  of  lasting  elory  for  the  whole. 
Yet  will  not  heaven  disown  nor  earth  gainsay 
The  outward  service  of  this  day ; 
Whether  the  worshippers  entreat 
Forgiveness  from  God's  mercy-seat ;  ' 
Or  thanks  and  praises  to  His  throne  ascend 
That  He  has  brought  our  warfare  to  an  txA, 

And  that  we  need  no  second  victory ! 

Ha  !  what  a  ghastly  si^ht  for  man  to  see  : 
And  to  the  heavenly  saints  in  peace  who  dwell. 

For  a  brief  moment,  terrible  ; 
But,  to  thy  soverei^  penetration,  fair, 
Before  whom  all  things  are  that  were. 
All  Judgments  that  have  been,  or  e'er  shall  be ; 
Links  in  the  chain  of  thy  tranquillity  ! 
Along  the  bosom  of  this  favoured  Nation, 
Breathe  Thou,  this  day,  a  vital  undulation  I 
Let  all  who  do  this  land  inherit 
Be  conscious  of  thy  moving  spirit  I 
Oh,  'tis  a  goodly  Ordinance, — the  sight. 
Though  .sprung  from  bleeding  war,  is  one  of 

pure  delight ; 
P.less  Thou  the  hour,  or  e'er  the  hour  arrive. 
When  a   whole   people  shall  kneel  down    in 

prayer. 
And,  at  one  moment,  in  one  raptore,  strive 
With  lip  and  heart  to  tell  their  gratitude 

For  thy  protecting  care. 
Their  solemn  joy— praising  the  Eternal  Lord 

For  tyranny  subdued. 
And  for  the  sway  of  equity  renewed, 
For  liberty  confiirmed,  and  peace  restored  I 

X. 

But  hark— the  summons  ! — down  the  placid 

lake 
Floats  the  sofk  cadence  of  the  church-tower 

bells; 
Bright  shines  the  Sun,  as  if  his  beams  would 

wake 
The  tender  insects  sleeping  in  their  cells ; 
Bright  shines  the  Sun — and  not  a  breeze  to 

shake 
The  drops  that  tip  the  melting  icicles. 

O,  enter  notu  his  temple  gate  1 
Inviting  words — perchance  already  flung 
(As  the  crowd  press  devoutly  down  the  aisle 
Of  some  old  Minster's  venerable  pile) 
From  voices  into  zealous  passion  stung. 
While  the  tubed  engine  feels  the  inspiring  blast. 
And  has  begun— its  clouds  of  sound  to  cast 
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ii  DiceklT_  I 
at  your  prvyen—AO — and  Kjdc 
rhc  Holy  One  will  hear  T 


Which,  in  our  t 

And  o(  man  arauoui  auuei  uience  in 

Upco  the  (utun  advocalel  of  right  ; 


To  hij  omniiqiean  will  appeal 
An  oRering  not  unworthir  to  And  place, 
Oa  thi>  hi^  Dav  or  Thanks,  beiin 
Ttimu  oIGncel 
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DEDICATION. 

{SBI.T  WITH  THCB  TOBMS,  IN  US.,  TO  ). 

Dub  Feltav-CiaTcllctEr   IhSnk  nol  Ihat  the    Her  ilcill  >h<  tried  with  1«i  amtntioui  v'wwi. 

Can  hope  the  general  eye  thereon  wguld  gaie,  |  In  that  eqjoynient  which  wiLii  You  abides. 

Ai  on  a  mirror  thai  gives  back  the  hues             1  Tnisis  lo  your  love  and  vivid  memory ; 

Of  living  Nature;  no-ihough  free  lo  choose       Thui  br  contented,  thai  for  Vou  her  veise 

Tliegreeoeii  bowers,  the  most  invitiog  ways,      Shall  lack  not  power  the  "'roteliog  tool 
Tbe&imlUDdKapesandlhebrighlesldays-  |              pierce  1 " 
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Obscure  not  yel  these  silent  avenues 

Ti5  said,  ftniaslic  ocean  dMh  enfold 
The  likeness  of  v-hate'er  on  land  is  seen : 

OrDuo-like  feoiales,  with  soft  motion,  ghde 

Bui,  if  the  Nereid  Sisicrs  and  their  Queen. 
Abcie  who«,  heads  the  tide  so  fcng  lath 
nlled. 

J"oks. 

TheDameireMiBblc  whom  we  here  behold. 

How  Isrful  were  it  down   through  opening 

To  sink,  and  meei  them  in  their  frelted  caves. 

In  picture,  speaking  wiih  berrac  longue. 
And  with  devout  solemnities  entwined— 

a'sasj=i-=s.f,-,.„: 

Mounts  to  the  seat  of  grace  within  the  mind 
Hence  Forms  that  BbUc  >vith  swan-like  u 

for  they  Eanh-«  fairest  daughters  do  ciccel ; 
Their  T<»ces  into  liquid  music  swell. 

..       ''"''«■                    -J  ,.       ,        . 

Hence  motions,  even  nmid  the  vulgar  throD 

Thrilling  each  p«,?,  cleft  and  spam.  g«,l,   ^ 

Th;ViI^™7™7^3'e,  dedi^e*™^' 
To  mutual  respect  in  tliought  and  deed  ; 

weUl 

Bwvata  I  aw  attired  wiih  golden  light 

A  deeper  peace  than  that  in  deieru  tinmd  1 

(Streamed  from  the  v>estj  a^  wilh  a  icbe  at 

That,  slowly  making  way  for  peaceful  niohi. 

INCIDENT  AT  BRUOts. 

om^h"  W,.*^'£'d'"'ni£j^'"''  '^ 

Ih  Itngii  town  is  many  a  street 
Whence  busy  life  halh  fled; 

AndloU  graces,'  left  Kc'^det^ce 

Where,  without  burry,  noiseless  feel. 

Against  (he  injunei  of  time,  the  spile 
Of  foRune,  and  the  desolati'ng  storms 

The  grjis-grown  pavement  tread. 
There  heard  we.  hailing  in  the  shade 

Flung  tom  a  Convent-tower, 
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A  harp  that  tuneful  prchidc  made 
To  a  voice  of  thrilling  power. 

The  measure,  simple  truth  to  tell, 

Was  fit  for  some  gay  throng  ; 
Though  from  the  same  grim  turret  fell 

The  shadow  and  the  song. 
When  silent  were  both  voice  and  chords, 

The  strain  seemed  doubly  dear. 
Yet  sad  as  sweet,— for  English  words 

Had  fallen  upon  the  ear. 

It  was  a  breezy  hour  of  eve  ; 

And  pinnacle  and  spire 
Quivered  and  seemed  almo«;t  to  heave, 

Clothed  with  innocuous  fire  ; 
But,  where  we  stood,  the  setting  sun 

Snowed  little  of  his  state ; 
And,  if  the  glory  reached  the  Nun, 

*Twas  through  an  iron  grate. 

Not  always  is  the  heart  unwise. 

Nor  pity  idly  bom, 
If  even  a  passing  Stranger  siglis 

For  them  who  do  not  mourn. 
Sad  is  thy  doom,  sclf-solaccd  dove. 

Captive,  whoe'er  thou  be  ! 
Oh  !  what  is  bc.TUty,  what  is  love. 

And  opening  life  to  ihcc  ? 

Such  feeling  pressed  upon  my  soul, 

A  feeling  sanctified 
By  one  soft  trickling  tear  that  stole 

From  the  Maiden  at  my  side  ; 
Less  tribute  could  she  pay  than  this. 

Borne  gaily  o'er  the  sea. 
Fresh  from  the  beauty  and  the  bliss 

Of  English  liberty  ? 


V. 

AFTER  VISITING  THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO. 

A  wiNcfen  Goddess — clothed  in  vesture  wrought 
Of  rainbow  colours  ;  One  whose  port  was  iHjId, 
Whose  overburthcned  hand  could  scarcely  hold 
The  glittering  crowns  and  g.arlands  which  it 

brought  — 
Hovered  in  air  above  the  far-famed  Spot. 
She  vanished  ;  Icavins:  prospect  blank  and  cfild 
Of  wind-swept  corn  that  wide  around  lis  rolled 
In  dreary  billows,  wood,  and  meagre  cot. 
And  monuments  that  soon  mtist  disappear  : 
Yet  a  dread  local  recompence  we  found  ; 
While  glory  seemed  betrayed,  while  patriot- 
zeal 
S.-\nk  in  our  hearts,  we  felt  as  men  should  feel 
With  such  vast  hoards  of  hiilden  carnage  near, 
And  horror  breathing  from  the  silent  ground  I 

VI. 

BETWEEN  NAMUR  AND  LIEGE. 

What    lovelier    home    could    gentle    Fancy 

choose  ? 
Is  this  the  stream,  whose  cities,  hei;^hts,  and 

plains. 
War's  favourite  playground,  arc  with  crimson 

stains 
Familiar,  as  the  Mom  with  pearly  dews? 
The  Morn,  that  now,  along  the  silver  Meuse, 
Spreading  her  peaceful  ensigns,  calls  the  swsuns 


To  tend  their  silent  boats  and  nngine  wains. 
Or  strip  the  bow  whose  mellow  fruit  Dcstrews 
The  ripening  com  beneath  it.     As  mine  eyes 
Turn  from  the  fortified  and  threatening  hill. 
How  sweet  the  prospect  of  yon  watery  glade, 
With    its    grey  rocks    clustering    in    pensive 

shade — 
That,  shaped  like  old  monastic  turrets,  rise 
From  the  smooth  meadow-ground,  serene  and 

stUl! 

VI 1. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

Was  it  to  disenchant,  and  to  undo, 
That  we  approached  the  Seat  of  Charlcmaine? 
To  sweep  from  many  an  old  romantic  strain 
That  faith  which  no  devotion  may  renew  I 
Why  docs  this  puny  Church  present  to  view 
Her  feeble  columns?  and  that  scanty  chair ! 
This  sword  that  one  of  our  weak  times  might 

wear  ! 
Objects  of  false  pretence,  or  meanly  true  ! 
If  from  a  traveller's  fortune  I  might  claim 
A  palpable  memorial  of  that  day. 
Then  would  I  seek  the  Pyrenean  Breach 
That  Roland  clove  with    huge  two-handed 

.sway, 
And  to  the  enormous  labour  left  his  name. 
Where  imremitling  frosts  the  rocky  crescent 

'"leach. 

VI IL 

IN  THE  cathedral  AT  COLOGNE. 

O  FOR  the  help  of  Angels  to  complete 
This  Temp)le — Angels  governed  by  a  plan 
Thus  far  pursued  (how  gloriously  I)  by  Man, 
Studious  that  I/e  might  not  disdain  the  scat 
Who  dwells  in  heaven  !    But  that  aspiring  heat 
Hath  failed  :  and  now,  ye  Powers  I  whose  gor- 
geous wings 
And  splendid  aspect  yon  emblazonings 
But  faintly  picture,  'twere  an  office  meet 
For  you   on  these  unfinished  shafts  to  try 
The  midnight  virtues  of  your  harmony  : — 
This  v.xst  design  might  tempt  you  to  repeat 
Strains  that  call  forth  upon  empyreal  ground 
Immortal  Fabrics,  ri^ng  to  the  sound 
Of  penetrating  harps  and  voices  sweet  1 

IX. 

IN  A  CARRIAGE,  UPON  THE  BANKS  OP  THE 
RHINE. 

Amid  this  dance  of  objects  sadness  steals 
(^'cr  the  defrauded  heart — while  sweeping  by, 
As  in  a  fit  of  Thespian  jollity. 
Beneath  her  vine-leaf  crown  the  green  Earth 

reels : 
Backward,  in  rapid  evanescence,  wheels 
The  venerable  pageantry  of  Time, 
P2ach  beetling  rampart,  and  each  tower  sublime. 
And  what  the  Dell  unwillingly  reveals 
Of  lurking  cloistral  arch,  through  trees  espied 
Near  the  bright  River's  CMrlge.    Yet  why  repine  ? 
To  muse,  to  creep,  to  halt  at  will,  to  gaze — 
Such    sweet    way-faring — of  life's    spring  the 

pride, 
Her  .summer's  faithful  joy— /A<i/ still  is  mine, 
And  in  fit  measure  cheers  autumnal  days. 
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X. 


II Y  M  N, 


BOATMEN,  AS 
UNDER     THE 


THEV  APPROACH   THE 
CASTLE     OF     HEIDEL- 


FOR  THE 
RAPIDS 
BERG. 

Jesu  !  bless  our  slender  Boat, 
By  the  current  swept  along ; 

Loud  its  threatenings— let  them  not 
Drown  the  music  of  a  song 

Breathed  thy  mercy  to  implore, 

Where  these  troubled  waters  roar  ! 

Saviour,  for  our  warning,  seen 
Bleedinz  on  that  precious  Rood  ; 

If,  while  through  the  meadows  green 
Gently  wound  the  peaceful  flood. 

We  forgot  Thee,  do  not  Thou 

Disregard  thy  Suppliants  now ! 

Hither,  like  yon  ancient  Towef 

Watching  o'er  the  River's  bed, 
Fling  the  shadow  of  thy  power. 

Else  we  sleep  among  the  dead  ; 
Thou  who  trocl'st  the  billowy  sea. 
Shield  us  in  our  jeopardy ! 
Guide  our  Bark  among  the  waves ; 

Through  the  rocks  our  passage  smooth ; 
Where  the  whirlpool  frets  and  raves 

Let  thy  love  its  anger  soothe : 
All  our  hope  is  placed  in  Thee  ; 
Miserere  Vomtne  I 


XI. 

THE  SOURCE  OP  THE  DANUBE. 

Not,  like  his  great  Compeers,  indignantly 
Doth  Danube  spring  to  life  !    The  wandering 

Stream 
(Who  loves  the  Cross.yet  to  the  Crescent's  gleam 
Unfolds  a  willing  breast)  with  infant  glee 
Slips  from  his  prison  walls  :  and  Fancy,  free 
To  follow  in  his  track  of  silver  light, 
Mounts  on  rapt  wing,  and  with  a  moment's  flight 
Hath  reached  the  encincture  of  that  gloomy  sea 
Whose  waves  the  Orphean  lyre  forbad  to  meet 
In  conflict;  whose  rough  winds  forgot  their  jars 
To  waft  the  heroic  progeny  of  Greece  ; 
When  the  first   Ship   sailed   for   the    Golden 

Fleece — 
Arco— exalted  for  that  daring  feat 
To  fix  in  heaven  her  shape  distinct  with  stars. 

xir. 

on  APPROACHING   THE  STAUB-BACH,    LAUTER- 
DRUNNEN. 

Uttered  by  whom,  or  how  inspired— designed 
For  what  strange  service,    does  this  concert 

reach 
Our  ears,  and  near  the  dwellings  of  mankind, 
Mid  fields  familiarized  to  human  speech? — 
No  Mermaids  warble— to  allay  the  wind 
Driving  some  vessel  toward  a  dangerous  beach- 
More    thrilling    melodies ;    Witch    answering 

Witch, 
To  chant  a  love-spell,  never  intertwined  ^ 
Notes  shrill  and  wild  with  art  more  musical : 
Alas  I  that  from  the  lips  of  abject  Want 
Or  Idleness  in  tatters  mendicant 
The  strain  should  flow — free  Fancy  to  enthral. 
And  with  regret  and  useless  pity  haunt 
Thb  bold,  this  bright,  this  sky-bom  Water- 
fall ! 


XIII. 
THE   FALL  OF  THE  AAR— HANDEC. 

From  the  fierce  aspect  of  this  River,  throwing 
His  giant  body  o'er  the  steep  rock's  brink. 
Back  in  astonishment  and  fear  we  shrink  : 
But,  gradually  a  calmer  look  bestowing. 
Flowers  we  espy  beside  the  torrent  growing ; 
Flowers  that  peep  forth  from  many  a  cleft  and 

chink. 
And,  from  the  whirlwind  of  his  anger,  drink 
Hues  ever  fresh,  in  rocky  fortress  olovring : 
They  suck — from  breath  that,  threatening  to 

destroy. 
Is  more  benignant  than  the  dewy  eve — 
Beauty,  and  life,  and  motions  as  of  joy : 
Nor  doubt  but  He  to  whom  yon  Pine-trees  nod 
Their  heads  in  sign  of  worship,  Nature's  God, 
These  humbler  adorations  will  receive. 


XIV. 


MEMORIAL, 

NEAR  THB  OUTLET  OF  THE  LAKE  OF  THUN. 

**DEM 

ASDKXKKIf 

MX/yiCS  FRKU.VDKS 

^LOYS  RKDISO 

MDCCCXriII." 

Aloys  Reding,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
Captain-General  of  the  Swiss  forces,  which, 
witn  a  courage  and  perseverance  worthy  of 
the  cause,  opposed  the  flagitious  and  too  suc- 
cessful attempt  of  Buonaparte  to  subjugate 
their  country. 

Around  a  wild  and  woody  hill 
A  gravelled  pathway  treading. 
We  reached  a  votive  Stone  that  bears 
The  name  of  Aloys  Reding. 

Well  ^'udged  the  Friend  who  placed  it  there 
For  silence  and  protection  ; 
And  haply  with  a  finer  care 
Of  dutiful  afiection. 

The  Sun  regards  it  from  the  West : 
And,  while  in  summer  glory 
He  sets,  his  sinking  yields  a  type 
Of  that  pathetic  story : 

And  oft  he  tempts  the  patriot  Swiss 
Amid  the  grove  to  linger : 
Till  all  is  dim,  save  this  bright  Stone 
Touched  by  his  golden  finger. 

XV. 
COMPOSED  IN  ONE  OF  THB  CATHOLIC  CANTONS. 

Doomed  as  we  are  our  native  dust 
To  wet  with  many  a  bitter  shower. 
It  ill  befits  us  to  disdain 
ITie  altar,  to  deride  the  fane. 
Where  simple  Sufferers  bend,  in  trust 
To  win  a  happier  hour. 

I  love,  where  spreads  the  village  lawn. 
Upon  some  knee-worn  cell  to  gaze : 
Hail  to  the  firm  unmoving  cross. 
Aloft,  where  pines  their  branches  toss ! 
And  to  the  chapel  far  withdrawn. 
That  lurks  by  lonely  ways  I 

Where'er  we  roam—  along  the  brink 
Of  Rhine — or  by  the  sweeping  Po, 
Through  Alpine  vale,  or  cnampain  wide, 
Whatc'er  we  look  on,  at  our  side 
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Be  Charity  !— to  bid  us  think. 
And  feel,  if  we  would  know. 

xvr. 

AFTEK-THOl'GHT. 

Oil  Life  !  without  thy  chequered  scene 
Of  ritjht  and  wrong,  of  weal  and  woe, 
Success  and  failure,  could  a  ground 
For  magnanimity  be  found  ; 
For  faith,  'mid  ruined  hopes,  serene? 
Or  whence  could  virtue  flow  ? 

Pain  entered  through  a  ghastly  breach — 
Nor  while  sin  lasts  must  effort  cease  ; 
Heaven  upon  earth's  an  empty  boast ; 
IJut,  for  the  bowers  of  Eden  lost, 
Mercy  has  placed  within  our  reach 
A  portion  of  God's  peace. 

XVIl. 

SCENE  ON  THE  LAKE  OF  HRIENTZ. 

*' What  know  we  of  the  Blest  above 
But  that  they  sing  and  that  they  love  ?*' 
Yet,  if  thcv  ever  did  inspire 
A  mortal  hymn,  or  shaped  the  choir, 
Now,  where  those  harve^t  Damsels  float 
Homeward  m  their  rugged  Boat, 
(While  all  the  rufflmg  winds  are  fled — 
Each  slumbering  on  some  mountain's  head) 
Now,  surely,  hath  that  gracious  .aid 
Been  felt,  that  influence  is  displayed. 
Pupils  of  Heaven,  in  order  stand 
The  rustic  Maidens,  every  hand 
Upon  a  Sister's  shoulder  laid,— 
To  chant,  as  gUdcs  the  boat  along 
A  simple,  but  a  touching,  song  ; 
lo  chant,  as  Angels  do  above, 
The  melodies  of  Peace  in  love  I 


XVIII. 


ENGELBERG,  THE   HILL  OF  ANGELS. 

For  gentlest  uses,  oft-times  Nature  take<; 
l"he  work  of  Fancy  from  her  willing  hands  ; 
And  such  a  beautiful  creation  makes 
As  renders  needless  spells  and  magic  wands, 
And  for  the  boldest  tale  belief  commands. 
When  first  mine  eyes  beheld  that  famous  Hill 
The  s.icred  EscELttEKG,  celestial  Bands, 
With  intermingling  motions  soft  and  still, 
Hung  round  its   top.  on  wings  that  changed 
their  hues  at  will. 

Clouds  do  not  name  those  Vi«;itants  :  they  were 
The  very  Angels  whose  authentic  lays, 
Sung  from  that  heavenly  ground  in  middle  air. 
Made  known  the  spot  where  piety  should  raise 
A  holy  Structure  to  the  Almighty's  praise. 
Resplendent  Apparition  !  if  in  vain 
My  ears  did  listen,  'twas  enough  to  gaze  : 
And  watch  the  slow  departure  of  the  train, 
Whose  skirts  the  glowing  Mountain  thirsted  to 
detain. 


XIX. 

Ol'R    I-ADV   OF  THE   SNOW. 

Meek  Virgin  Mother,  more  benign 
Than  fairest  Star,  upon  the  height 
Of  thy  own  mountain,*  set  to  keep 
Lone  vigils  through  the  hours  of  sleep, 

•  Mount  Righi. 


What  eye  can  look  upon  thy  shrine 
Untroubled  at  the  sight? 

These  crowded  offerings  as  they  hang 

In  sign  of  misery  relieved, 

Even  these,  without  intent  of  theirs. 

Report  of  comfortless  despairs, 

Of  many  a  deep  and  cureless  pang 

And  confidence  deceived. 

To  Thee,  in  this  aerial  deft. 
As  to  a  common  centre,  tend 
All  sufferers  that  no  more  rely 
On  mortal  succour — all  who  sigh 
And  pine,  of  human  hope  bereft. 
Nor  wish  for  earthly  fnend. 

And  hence,  O  Virgin  Mother  mild  ! 
Though  plenteous  flowers  around  thee  blow. 
Not  only  from  the  dreary  strife 
Of  Winter,  but  the  storms  of  life. 
Thee  have  thy  Votaries  aptly  styled. 
Our  Ladv  of  the  Snow. 

Even  for  the  Man  who  stops  not  here. 

But  down  the  irriguous  valley  hies, 

Thy  very  name,  O  Lady  !  flings, 

O'er  blooming  fields  and  gushing  springs 

A  tender  sense  of  shadowy  fear, 

And  chastening  sympathies  ! 

Nor  fails  that  intermingling  shade 

To  summcr-gladsomeness  unkind : 

It  chastens  only  to  requite 

With  gleams  of  fresher,  purer,  light ; 

While,  o'er  the  flower-enamelled  glade. 

More  sweetly  breathes  the  wind. 

But  on  !— a  tempting  downward  way, 
A  verdant  path  before  us  lies  ; 
Clear  .shines  the  glorious  sun  above  ; 
Then  ^ve  free  course  to  joy  and  love. 
Deeming  the  evil  of  the  day 
Sufficient  for  the  wise. 


XX. 

EFFUSION, 

I.V  presence   OF   THE   FAl.NTED  TOWER  OF 
TELL,  AT   ALTORF. 

This  Tower  stands  upon  the  spot  where  grew 
the  Linden  Tree  against  which  his  Son  is  said 
to  have  been  placed,  when  the  Father's 
archery  was  put  to  proof  under  circumstances 
so  famous  in  Swiss  Storj'. 

What  though  the  Italian  pencil  wrought  not 

hercj 
Nor  such  fine  skill  as  did  the  meed  bestow 
On  Marathonian  valour,  yet  the  tear 
Springs  forth  in  presence  of  this  gaudy  show. 
While  narrow  cares  their  limits  overflow. 
Thrice  happy,  burghers,  peasants,  warriors  old. 
Infants  in  arms,  and  ye,  that  as  ye  go 
Home-ward  or  school- ward,  ape  what  ye  behold; 
Heroes  before  your  time,  in  frolic  fancy  bold  I 

And  when  that  calm  Spectatress  from  on  high 
Ix)oks  down — the  bright  and  solitary  Moon, 
Who  never  gazes  but  to  beautify  : 
And  snow-fed  torrents,  which  the  blaze  of  noon 
Roused  into  fury,  murmur  a  soft  tune 
That  fosters  p'^acc.  and  gentleness  rccals  ; 
Then  might  the  passing  Monk  receive  a  boon 
Of  saintly  pleasure  from  these  pictured  walN, 
While,  on  the  warlike  groups,  the  mellowing 
lustre  falls. 
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How  blest  the  souls  who  when  their  trials  come 
Yield  not  to  terror  or  despondency. 
But  face  like  that  sweet  Bov  their  mortal  doom, 
Whose  head  the  ruddy  apple  tops,  while  he 
Expectant  stands  beneath  the  linden  tree : 
He  quakes  not  like  the  timid  forest  game, 
But  smiles — the  hesitating  shaft  to  free  ; 
Assured  that  Heaven  its  justice  will  proclaim. 
And  to  his  Father  give  its  own  unerrmg  aim. 

XXI. 
THE  TOWN  OF  SCHWYTZ. 

By  antic^ue  Fancy  trimmed — though  lowlj',  bred 
To  digmty — in  thee,  O  Schwvtz  1  are  seen 
The  genuine  features  of  the  golden  mean ; 
Equsuity  by  Prudence  governed. 
Or  jealous  Nature  ruling  in  her  stead  ; 
And.  therefore,  art  thou  blest  with  peace,  serene 
As  that  of  the  sweet  fields  and  meadows  green 
In  unambitious  compass  round  thee  spread. 
Maiestic  Bernk,  high  on  her  guardian  steep. 
Holding  a  central  station  of  command, 
Might  well  be  styled  this  noble  body's  Head  ; 
Thou,  lodged  'mid  mountainous  entrenchments 

deep. 
Its  Heart  ;  and  ever  may  the  heroic  Land 
Thv  name,  O  Schwytz,  in  happy  freedom 

kecpl* 

XXII. 

NO  HEARING  THE  "  RANZ  DES  VACHES"  ON  THE 
TOP  OF  THE  PASS  OF  ST  GOTHARD. 

I  LISTEN — but  no  faculty  of  mine 

Avails  those  modulations  to  detect. 

Which,  heard  in  foreign  lands,  the  Swiss  affect 

With  tenderest  passion  ;  leaving  him  to  pine 

(So  fiime  reports)  and  die,— his  swect-breath'd 

kine^ 
Remembering,    and    green    Alpine     pastures 

decked 
With  vernal  flowers.     Yet  may  we  not  reject 
The  tale  as  fabulous. — Here  while  I  recline. 
Mindful  how  others  by  this  simple  Strain 
Are  moved,  for  me — upon  this  Mountain  n.inied 
Of  God  himself  from  dread  pre-eminence — 
Aspiring  thoughts,  by  memory  reclaimed. 
Yield  to  the  Music's  touching  influence  ; 
And  joys  of  distant  home  my  heart  enchain. 


XXIII. 


FORT  FUENTES. 

The  Ruins  of  Fort  Fuentes  form  the  crest  of 
a  rocky  eminence  that  rises  from  the  plain  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  of  Como,  commanding 
views  up  the  Valteline,  and  toward  the  town 
of  Chiavenna.  The  prospect  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion is  characterised  by  melancholy  sublimity. 
We  rejoiced  at  being  favoured  with  a  distinct 
view  of  those  Alpine  heights ;  not,  as  we  had 
expected  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  storm, 
steeped  in  celestial  glory,  yet  in  communion 
with  clouds  floating  or  stationary — scatterings 
from  heaven.     The  ruin  is  interesting  both  in 

*  Nearly  500  years  (says  Ebel,  speaking  of 
the  French  Invasion),  had  cl.ipsed,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  foreign  soldiers  were  seen  upon 
the  frontiers  of  this  small  Canton,  to  impose 
upon  it  the  laws  of  their  governors. 


mass  and  in  detail.  An  Inscription,  upon 
elaborately-sculptured  marble  lying  on  the 
ground,  records  that  the  Fort  h*i  been  erected 
by  Count  Fuentes  in  the  year  1600,  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Third ;  and  the  Chapel, 
about  twenty  years  after,  by  one  of  his  De- 
scendants. Marble  pillars  of  gateways  are  yet 
standing,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Chapel 
walls :  a  smooth  green  turf  has  taken  place  of 
the  pavement,  and  we  could  see  no  trace  of 
altar  or  image ;  but  everywhere  something  to 
remind  one  of  former  splendour,  and  of  devas- 
tation and  tumult  In  our  ascent  we  had  passed 
abundance  of  wild  vines  intermingled  with 
bushes :  near  the  ruins  were  some  ill  tended, 
but  growing  willingly ;  and  rock,  turf,  and 
fragments  of  the  pile,  are  alike  covered  or 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  among  which 
the  rose-coloured  pink  was  growing  in  great 
beauty.  While  descending,  we  discovered  on 
the  ground,  apart  from  the  path,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  ruined  Chapel^  a 
statue  of  a  Child  in  pure  white  marble,  unin- 
j  ured  by  the  explosion  that  had  driven  it  so  far 
down  the  hill.  "  How  little,"  we  exclaimed, 
"are  these  things  valued  here  I  Could  we  but 
transport  this  pretty  Image  to  our  own  garden  1  ** 
— ^Yet  it  seemed  it  would  have  been  a  pity  any 
one  should  remove  it  from  its  couch  in  the 
wilderness,  which  may  be  its  own  for  hundreds 
of  years. — Extract /rom  ycurnal. 

Dread  hour !  when,  upheaved  by  war's  sul- 
phurous blast. 

This  sweet- visaged  Cherub  of  Parian  stone 
So  far  from  the  holy  enclosure  was  cast, 

To  couch  in  this  thicket  of  brambles  alone  ; 

To  rest  where  the  lizard  may  bask  in  the  palm 
Of  liis  half-open  hand  pure  from  blemish  or 

speck  ; 
And  the  green,  gilded  snake,  without  troubling 

the  calm 
Of  the  beautiful  countenance,  twine  round  his 

neck  ; 

Where  haply  (kind  service  to  Piety  due  !) 

When  winter  the  grove  of  its  mantle  bereaves. 
Some  bird  (like  our  own  honoured  redbreast) 
may  strew 
The  desolate  Slumberer  with  moss  and  with 
leaves. 

Fuentes  once  harboured  the  good  and  the 
brave. 
Nor  to  her  was  the  dance  of  soft  pleasure 
unknown ; 
Her  banners  for  festal  enjoyment  did  wave 
While  the  thrill  of  her  filies  thro'  the  moun- 
tains was  blown : 

Now    gads  the  wild  vine  o'er   the    pathless 
ascent ; — 
O  silence  of  Nature,  how  deep  is  thy  sway. 
When  the  whirlwind  of  human  destruction  is 
spent, 
Our  tumults  appeased,  and  our  strifes  passed 
away  1 


XXIV. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  SALVADOR,  .SEEN  FROM 
THE  LAKE  OF  LUGANO. 

This  Church  was  almost  destroyed  by  light- 
ning a  few  years  ago^  but  the  altar  and  the 
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image  of  the  Patron  Saint  were  untouched. 
The  Mount,  upon  the  summit  of  which  the 
Church  is  buih,  stands  amid  the  intricacies 
of  the  Lake  of  LUfjano  ;  and  is,  from  a  hun- 
dred points  of  view,  its  principal  ornament, 
rising  tn  the  hcii^ht  of  2000  feet,  and,  on  one 
side,  nearly  perpendicular  'I'hc  ascent  is 
toil.somc  ;  but  the  traveller  who  performs  it 
will  be  amply  rewarded.  Splendid  fertility, 
rich  woods  and  da/jling  waters,  seclusion 
and  coiitinctncnt  of  view  contrasted  with  sea- 
like extent  of  plain  fading;  Into  the  sky  ;  and 
this  ajjain,  in  an  oppoNitc  jpiartcr,  with  an 
horizon  of  the  loftiest  and  boldest  A1[>p — tuiite 
in  composing  a  prosjxict  more  diversified  by 
magnificence,  beauty,  and  sublimity,  than 
perhaps  any  other  point  in  Euroj)c,  of  so 
inconsiderable  an  elevation,  conmiauds. 

Thou  sacred  Pile  I  who<;e  turrets  ri>c 
From  yon  steep  mountaiii's  loftiest  stage. 
Guarded  by  lone  San  Salvador  ; 
Sink  (if  thou  must;  as  heretofore, 
To  sulphvirous  bolts  a  sacrifice. 
But  ne'er  to  human  rage  I 

On  Horeb's  top,  on  Sinai,  deigned 
To  rest  the  uiuversal  Lord  : 
Why  leap  the  f  )unt;iins  from  their  cells 
Where  everlasting  Hounty  dwell>?  — 
That,  while  t!ie  Creature  b  sustained, 
His  God  may  be  adored. 
Cliffs,  fountains,  rivers,  seasons,  times — 
Let  all  remind  the  soul  of  heaven  ; 
Our  slack  devotion  needs  them  all : 
And  Faith — so  oft  of  sense  the  thrall. 
While  she,  by  aid  of  Nature,  climbs- 
May  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

Glory,  and  patriotic  Love, 

And  all  the  Pomp<;  of  this  frail  "spot 

Which  men  call  Earth,"  have  yearned  to 

seek. 
Associate  with  the  simy-ly  meek, 
Keligion  in  the  sainted  grove. 
And  in  the  hall  jwed  grot. 
Thither,  in  time  of  adverse  shocks. 
Of  fainting  hopes  and  backw.nrd  wills, 
I>id  mighty  Tell  repair  of  old^ 
A  Hero  cast  in  Nature's  mould, 
Deliverer  of  the  stedfast  rocks 
An4  of  the  .ancient  hills  I 

Iff,  too,  of  battle  martyrs  chief! 
Who,  to  recal  his  daunted  peers. 
For  victory  shajwid  an  open  space, 
P»y  gathermg  with  a  wide  embrace. 
Into  his  single  breast,  a  sheaf 
Of  fatal  Austrian  spears.* 


XXV. 


THE  ITALIAN  ITINHRANT,  AND  THE  SWISS 

c;oATHi:Rr). 

TAUT  I. 

I. 

Now  that  the  farewell  tear  is  dried. 
Heaven  prosper  thee,  be  hope  thy  guide  I 


*  Arnold  Winkelried,  at  the  battle  of  Sem- 
pach,  broke  an  Austrian  phalanx  in  this 
manner. 


Hope  be  thy  guide,  adventurous  Doy; 

The  w.ages  of  thy  travel,  joy  I 

Whether  for  London  bound — to  trill 

Thy  mountain  notes  with  simple  skill  ; 

Or  on  thy  head  to  poise  a  show 

Of  Images  in  seemly  row  ; 

The  graceful  form  of  milk-white  Steed, 

Or  IJird  that  soared  with  Ganymede  ; 

Or  through  our  hamlets  thou  wilt  bear 

The  sightless  Milton,  with  his  hair 

Around  his  placid  temples  curled  : 

And  Shakspcare  at  his  side — a  freight, 

If  clay  could  think  and  mind  were  weight. 

For  him  who  bore  the  world ! 

Hope  be  thy  guide,  adventurous  Doy  ; 

I'hc  wages  of  thy  travel,  joy ! 

11. 
Put  thou,  perhaps,  (alert  as  free 
Though  serving  sage  philosophy) 
Wilt  ramble  over  hill  and  d.ale, 
A  Vender  of  the  well-wrought  Scale, 
Whose  sentient  tube  instructs  to  time 
A  purpose  to  a  fickle  clime  : 
Whether  thou  choose  this  useful  part. 
Or  minister  to  finer  art, 
Though  robbed  of  many  a  cherished  dream. 
And  crossed  by  many  a  shattered  scheme. 
What  stirring  wonders  wilt  thou  see 
In  the  proud  Isle  of  liberty  I 
Yet  will  the  Wanderer  .sometimes  pine 
With  thoughts  which  no  delights  can  chase, 
Recal  a  Sister's  last  embrace. 
His  Mother's  neck  entwine; 
Nor  shall  forget  the  Maiden  coy 
That  zuou/dhkyc  loved  the  bright-haired  Boy! 

III. 
My  Song,  encouraged  by  the  grace 
That  beams  from  his  ingenuous  face. 
For  this  Adventurer  scruples  not 
To  prophesy  a  golden  lot ; 
Due  recompcnce,  and  safe  return 
To  CoMo's  steeps — his  happy  bourne  ! 
Where  he,  aloft  in  garden  glade, 
Shall  tend,  with  his  own  dark-eyed  Maid, 
The  towering  maize,  and  prop  the  twig 
That  ill  supports  the  luscious  fig  ; 
Or  feed  his  eye  in  paths  sun-proof 
W'ith  purple  of  the  trellis-roof, 
That  through  the  jealous  leaves  escapes 
From  Cadenabbia  s  pendent  grapes. 
—Oh  might  he  tempt  that  Goatherd-child 
To  share  his  wanderings  !  him  whoSe  look 
Even  yet  my  heart  can  scarcely  brook. 
So  touchingly  he  smiled — 
As  with  a  rapture  caught  from  heaven — 
For  unasked  alms  in  pity  given. 


PART  n. 

I. 
With  nodding  plumes,  and  lightly  drest 
Like  foresters  in  Icaf-grecn  vest, 
The  Helvetian  Mountaineers,  on  ground 
For  Tell's  dread  archery  renowned. 
Before  the  target  stood — to  claim 
The  guerdon  of  the  .steadiest  aim. 
Loud  was  the  rifle-gun's  report — 
A  startling  thunder  quick  and  short ! 
But,  flying  through  the  heights  around. 
Echo  prolonged  a  tell-tale  sound 
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Of  hearts  and  hands  alike  "  prepared 
The  treasures  they  enjoy  to  guard  !" 
And,  if  there  be  a  favoured  hour 
When  Heroes  are  allowed  to  quit 
The  tomb,  and  on  the  clouds  to  sit 
With  tutelary  power, 
On  their  Descendants  shedding  grace — 
This  was  the  hour,  and  that  the  place. 

II. 
But  Truth  inspired  the  Bards  of  old 
Whenof  an  iron  age  they  told,      ^ 
Which  to  unequallaws  gave  birth. 
And  drove  Astraea  from  the  earth. 
— ^A  gentle  Boy  (perchance  with  blood 
As  noble  as  the  best  endued. 
But  seemingly  a  Thing  despised  ; 
Even  by  the  sun  and  air  unprized ; 
For  not  a  tinge  or  flowery  streak 
Appeared  upon  his  tender  cheek) 
Heart-deaf  to  those  rebounding  notes. 
Apart,  beside  his  silent  goats, 
Sate  watching  in  a  forest  shed. 
Pale,  ragged,  with  bare  feet  and  head  ; 
Mute  as  the  snow  upon  the  hill. 
And,  as  the  saint  he  prays  to,  stilL 
Ah,  what  avails  heroic  deed  T 
What  liberty?  if  no  defence 
Be  won  for  feeble  Innocence. 
Father  of  all  1  though  wilful  Manhood  read 
His  punishment  in  soul-distress. 
Grant  to  the  mom  of  life  its  natural  blessed- 
ness. 


XXVI. 

THB  LAST  SUPPER,  BY  LEONARDO  DA  VINXI,  IN 

THE  REPECTORY  OF  THE  CONVENT  OF  MARIA 

DBLLA  GRAZIA — MILAN. 

Tho*  searching  damps  and  many  an  envious 

flaw 
Have  marred  this  Work ;  the  calm  ethereal 

grace. 
The  love  deep-seated  in  the  Saviour's  face. 
The  mercy,  goodness,  have  not  failed  to  awe 
The  Elements  ;  as  thcv  do  melt  and  thaw 
The  heart  of  the  Beholder — and  erase 
(At  least  for  one  rapt  moment)  every  trace 
Of  disobedience  to  the  primal  law. 
The  annunciation  of  the  dreadful  truth 
Made  to  the  Twelve  survives :  lip,  forehead, 

cheek. 
And  hand  reposing  on  the  board  in  ruth 
Of  what  it  utters,  while  the  un^ilty  seek 
Unquestionable  meanings — stll  bespeak 
A  labour  worthy  of  eternal  youth ! 


XXVI L 


THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN,  1820. 

High  on  her  speculative  tower 
Stood  science  waiting  for  the  hour 
When  Sol  was  destined  to  endure 
That  darkenin|^  of  his  radiant  face 
Which  Superstition  strove  to  chase, 
Ercwhile,  with  rites  impure. 

Afloat  beneath  Italian  skies. 
Through  regions  fair  as  Paradise 
We  gaily  passed,— till  Nature  wrought 
A  si^nt  and  unlooked-for  change, 
That  checked  the  desultory  range 
Of  joy  and  sprightly  thought 


Where'er  was  dipped  the  toiling  oar. 
The  waves  danced  round  us  as  before. 
As  lightly,  though  of  altered  hue. 
Mid  recent  coolness,  such  as  ialis 
At  noontide  from  umbrageous  walls 
That  screen  the  morning  dew. 

No  vapour  stretched  its  wings  ;  no  cloud 

Cast  far  or  near  a  murky  shroud  ; 

The  £ky  an  azure  field  displayed  ; 

"Twas  sunlight  sheathed  and  gently  charmed. 

Of  all  its  sparkling  rays  disarmed. 

And  as  in  slumber  laid,— 

Or  something^  night  and  day  between, 
Like  moonshine — but  the  hue  was  green  ; 
Still  moonshine,  without  shadow,  spread 
On  jutting  rock,  and  curved  shore, 
Where  gazed  the  peasant  from  his  door 
And  on  the  mountain's  head 

It  tinged  the  Julian  steeps — it  lay, 
Lugano  I  on  thy  ample  bay  ; 
The  solemnizing  veil  was  drawn 
O'er  villas,  terraces,  and  towers  ; 
To  Albogasio's  olive  bowers, 
Porlezza  s  verdant  lawn. 

But  Fancy  with  the  speed  of  fire 
Hath  past  to  Milan's  loftiest  spire. 
And  tnere  alights  'mid  that  aSrial  host 
Of  Figures  human  and  divine. 
White  as  the  snows  of  Appenine 
Indurated  by  frost. 

Awe-stricken  she  lieholds  the  arrav 
That  guards  the  Temple  night  and  day  ; 
Angels  she  sees — that  might  from  heaven 

have  flown. 
And  Vir^n-saints,  who  not  iii  vain 
Have  striven  by  purity  to  gain 
The  beatific  crown — 

Sees  long-drawn  files,  concentric  rin^ 
Each  narrowing  above  each  ; — the  wings. 
The  uplifted  palms,  the  silent  marble  lips. 
The  starry  zone  of  sovereign  heisht — 
All  steeped  in  this  portentous  hght  1 
All  suffering  dim  eclipse  I 

Thus  after  Man  had  fallen  (if  anght 
These  perishable  spheres  have  wrought 
May  with  that  issue  be  compared) 
ITirongs  of  celestial  visages, 
•Darkening  like  water  in  the  breeze, 
A  holy  sadness  shared. 

Lol  while  I  speak,  the  labouring  Sun 
His  glad  deliverance  has  begun  : 
The  cypress  waves  her  sombre  plume 
More  cneerily  ;  and  town  and  tower, 
The  vineyard  and  the  olive-bower, 
Their  lustre  re-assume  ! 

O  Ye,  who  guard  and  grace  my  home 

While  in  far-distant  lands  we  roam, 

What  countenance  hath  this  Day  put  on  for 

you? 
While  we  looked  round  with  favoured  eyes. 
Did  sullen  mists  hide  lake  and  skies 
And  mountains  from  your  view  ? 

Or  was  it  given  you  to  behold 

Like  vision,  pensive  though  not  cold. 

From  the  smooth  breast  of  gay  Winandcr* 

mere  ? 
Saw  ye  the  sof^  yet  awful  veil 
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Spread  over  Grasmere's  lovely  dale, 
Helvellyn's  brow  severe  ? 

I  ask  in  vain — and  know  far  less 

If  sickness,  sorrow,  or  distress 

Have  spared  my  Dwelling  to  this  hour ; 

Sad  blindness  !  but  ordained  to  prove 

Our  faith  in  Heaven's  unfailing  love 

And  all-controlling  power. 


XXVIII. 

THE   THREE  COTTAGE  CIRL^. 

I. 

How  blest  the  Maid  whose  heart  -yet  free 
From  Love's  uneasy  sovereignty- 
Beats  with  a  fancy  running  high, 
Her  simple  cares  to  magnify  ; 
Whom  Labour,  never  urged  to  toil. 
Hath  cherished  on  a  healthful  soil ; 
Who  knows  not  pomp,  who  heeds  not  pelf  ; 
Whose  heaviest  sin  it  is  to  look 
Askance  upon  her  pretty  Self 
Reflected  m  some  crystal  brook  : 
Whom  grief  hath  spared— who  sheds  no  tear 
But  in  sweet  pity  ;  and  can  hear 
Another's  praise  from  envy  clear 

If. 
Such  (but  O  lavish  Nature  !  why 
That  dark  unfathomable  eye, 
Where  lurks  a  Spirit  that  replies 
To  stillest  mood  of  softest  skies, 
Yet  hints  at  peace  to  be  o'erthrown. 
Another's  first,  and  then  her  own?) 
Such,  haply,  yon  Italian  Maid, 
Our  I^ady's  laggard  \'otaress, 
Halting  beneath  the  chestnut  shade 
To  accomplish  there  her  loveliness  : 
Nice  aid  maternal  fingers  lend  ; 
A  Sister  serves  with  slacker  hand  ; 
Then,  glittering  like  a  star,  she  joins  the. 
festal  band. 

III. 
How  blest  (if  truth  may  entertain 
Coy  fancy  with  a  bolder  strain) 
The  Helvetian  Girl— who  d.iily  braves 
In  her  light  skiff,  the  tossing  waves, 
And  (juits  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
Only  to  climb  the  rugged  steep  ! 
— Say  whence  that  modulated  shout  I 
From  Wood-nymph  of  Diana's  throng  ? 
Or  does  the  grceimg  to  a  rout 
Of  giddy  Bacchanals  belong  ? 

iubilant  outcry  !  rock  and  glade 
Resounded — but  the  voice  obeyed 
The  breath  of  an  Helvetian  Maid. 

IV. 

Jlcr  beauty  dazzles  the  thick  wood  ; 

Her  courage  animates  the  flood  : 

Her  steps  the  elastic  green-sward  meets 

Returning  unreluctant  sweets  ; 

The  mountains  (as  ye  heard)  rejoice 

Aloud,  saluted  by  her  voice  ! 

Blithe  Paragon  of  Alpine  grace. 

Be  as  thou  art— for  through  thy  veins 

The  blood  of  Heroes  runs  its  race  ! 

And  nobly  wilt  thou  brook  the  chains 

That,  for  the  virtuous,  Life  prepares  ; 

The  fetters  which  the  Matron  wears  ; 

The  patriot  Mother's  weight  of  anxious  cares  1 


*  "  Sweet  Highland  Girl  I  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  was  thy  earthly  dower,*' 

When  thou  didst  flit  before  mine  eyes. 

Gay  Vision  under  sullen  skies, 

While  Hope  and  I-.ove  around  thee  played^ 

Near  the  rough  falls  of  Inversneyd  I 

Have  ihev,  who  nursed  the  blossom,  seen 

No  breach  of  promise  in  the  fruit  ? 

Was  joy,  in  following  joy,  as  keen 

As  grief  can  be  in  gnef's  pursuit? 

When  )routh  had  flown  did  hope  still  bless 

Thy  goings — or  the  cheerfulness 

Of  innocence  survive  to  mitigate  distress  ? 

VI. 

But  from  our  course  why  turn — to  tread 
A  way  with  shadows  overspread  ; 
Where  what  we  gladliest  would  believe 
I  s  feared  as  what  may  most  deceive  ? 
Bright  Spirit,  not  with  amaranth  crowned' 
But  heatn-bells  from  thy  native  ground. 
Time  cannot  thin  thy  flowing  hair, 
Nor  take  one  ray  of  light  from  Thee  ; 
For  in  my  Fancy  thou  dost  share 
The  gift  of  immortality  ; 
And  there  shall  bloom,  with  Thee  allied. 
The  Votaress  by  Lugano's  side  : 
And  that  intrepid  Nymph  on  Uri's  steep 
descried ! 


XXIX. 

THE  COLUMN  INTENDED  nV  BUONAPARTE  FOR 
A  TRIUMPHAL  EDIFICE  IN  MILAN,  NOW  LYING 
UY  THE  WAV-SIDE  IN  THE  SIMI'LON  PASS. 

AMniTiON — following  down  this  far-famed  slope 
Her  Pioneer,  the  snow-dissolving  Sun, 
While  clarions  prate  of  kingdoms  to  be  won— 
Perchance,  in  future  ages,  here  may  stop ; 
Taught  to  mistrust  her  flattering  horoscope 
By  admonition  from  this  prostrate  Stone  ! 
Memento  uninscribed  of  Pride  o'crthrown  ; 
Vanity's  hiero";lyphic  ;  a  choice  trope 
In  Fortune's  rneloric.     Daughter  of  the  Rock, 
Rest  where   thy  course  was  stayed  by  Power 

divine  ! 
The  Soul  transported  sees,  from  hint  of  thine, 
Crimes  which   the   great  Avenger's  hand  pro- 
voke, 
Hears  combats  whistling  o'er  the  ensanguined 

heath : 
What  groans  !  what  shrieks !  what  quietness  in 
death ! 

XXX. 

STANZAS, 

COMPOSED   I.S   THE  SI.MPLON   PASS. 

Vallomdrosa  !  I  longed  in  thy  shadiest  wood 
To  slumber,  reclined  on  the  moss-covered  floor, 
To  listen  to  Anio's  precipitous  flood, 
When  the  stillness  of  evening  hath  deepened  its 

roar: 
To  range  through  the  Temples  of  P^-stum,  to 

muse 
In  Pompeii  preserved  by  her  burial  inearth  ;  ^ 
On  pictures  to  gaze  where  they  drank  in  their 

hues : 
And  murmur  sweet  songs  on  the  ground  of  their 

birth! 

*  See  address  to  a  Highland  Girl,  p.  174. 
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The  beauty  of  Florence,  the  grandeur  of  Rome, 
Could  I  leave  them  unseen,  and  not  yield  to 

regret? 
With  a  m>pe  (and  no  more)  for  a  season  to  come, 
Which  nc  er  may  discharge  the  magnificent 

debt? 
Thou  fortunate  Region !  whose  Greatness  m- 

umed 
Awoke  to  new  life  from  its  ashes  and  dust ; 
Twice-glorified  fields  I  if  in  sadness  I  turned 
From  your  infinite  marvels,  the  sadness  was  just. 

Now,  risen  ere  the  light-footed  Chamois  retires 
From  dew-sprinkled  grass  to  heights  guarded 

vrith  snow. 
Towards  the  mists  that  hang  over  the  land  of 

my  Sires, 
From  the  climate  of  myrtles  contented  I  ^Q. 
My  dioughts  become  bright  like  yon  edging  of 

JPines 
On  the  steep's  lofty  verge :  how  it  blacken'd 

the  air ! 
But,  touched  from  behind  by  the  Sun,  it  now 

shines 
With  threads  that  seem  part  of  hb  own  silver 
^    hair. 

Though  the  toil  of  the  way  with  dear  Friends 

we  divide, 
Though  by  the  same  zephyr  our  temples  be 

fanned 
As  we  rest  in  the  cool  oran|:e-bower  side  by  side, 
A  yearning  survives  which  few  hearts  shall 

vrithstand : 
Each  step  hath  .its  value  while  homeward  we 

move ; — 
OJoy  when  the  girdle  of  England  appears  I 
What  moment  in  life  is  so  conscious  of  love. 
Of  love  in  the  heart  made  more  happy  by  tears  T 

XXXI. 

ECHO,  UPON  THE  GBMMI. 

What  beast  of  chase  hath  broken  from  the 
cover? 

Stem  GsMMi  listens  to  as  full  a  cry, 

As  multitudinous  a  harmony 

Of  sounds  as  rang  the  heights  of  Latmos  over, 

When,  from  the  soft  couch  of  her  sleeping 
Lover 

Up-starting,  Cynthia  skimmed  the  mountain- 
dew 

In  keen  pursuit— and  gave,  where'er  she  flew. 

Impetuous  motion  to  the  Stars  above  her. 

A  solitary  Wolf-dog,  ranging  on 

Through  the  bleak  concave,  wakes  this  won- 
drous chime 

Of  a€ry  voices  locked  in  unison, — 

Faint — far-off— near — deep — solemn  and  sub- 
line !— 

So,  from  the  body  of  one  guilty  deed, 

A  thousand  ghostly  fears,  and  haunting  thoughts, 
proceed  I 

XXXII. 

PROCESSIONS. 

SUGGBSTBD  ON  A  SABBATH  MORNING  IN  TKB 
VALR  OF  CHAMOUNV. 

To'appease  the  Gods  ;  or  public  thanks  to  yield ; 
Or  to  solicit  knowledge  of  events. 
Which  in  her  breast  Futurity  concealed  ; 


And  that  the  past  might  navd' its  true  intents 
Feelingly  told  by  livmg  monuments — 
Mankind  of  yore  were  prompted  to  devise 
Rites  such  as  yet  Persepolis  presents  ^  ^        • 
Graven  on  her  cankered  walls,  solemnities 
That  moved  in  long  array  before  admiring  eyes. 

The  Hebrews  thus,  carrying  in  joyful  state 
Thick  bows  of  palm,  and  willows  from  the  brook. 
Marched  round  the  altar — to  commemorate 
How,  when  their  course  they  through  the  desert 

took. 
Guided  by  si^s  which  ne'er  the  sky  forsook. 
They  lodged  m  leafy  tents  and  cabins  low  ; 
Green  boughs  were  borne,  while,  for  the  blast 

that  shook 
Down  to  the  earth  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
Shouts  rise,  and  storms  of  sound  from  lifted 

trumpets  blow  I 

And  thus,  in  order,  'mid  the  sacred  grove 
Fed  in  the  Libyan  waste  by  gushing  wells. 
The  priests  and  damsels  of  Ammonian  Jove 
Provoked  responses  with  shrill  canticles ; 
While,  in  a  ship  begirt  with  silver  bells. 
They  round  his  altar  bore  the  hom&d  God, 
Old  Cham,  the  solar  Deity,  who  dwells 
Aloft,  yet  in  a  tilting  vessel  rode. 
When  universal  sea  the  mountaias  overflowed. 

Why  speak  of  Roman  Pomps ;  the  haughty 

claims 
Of  Chiefs  triumphant  after  ruthless  wars ; 
The  feast  of  Neptune — and  the  Cereal  Games, 
With  images,  and  crowns,  and  empty  cars  ; 
The  dancing  Salii— on  the  shields  of  Mars 
Smiting  wim  fury  ;  and  a  deei>er  dread 
Scattered  on  all  sides  by  the  hideous  jars 
Of  Cory  ban  tian  cymbats,  while  the  head 
Of  Cybel^  was  seen,  sublimely  turreted  I 

At  length  a  Spirit  more  subdued  and  soft 
Appeared — ^to  govern  Christian  pageantries : 
Tne  Cross,  in  odm  procession^  borne  aloft 
Moved  to  the  chant  of  sober  litanies. 
Even  such,  this  day,  came  wafted  on  the  breeie 
From  a  long  train — in  hooded  vestments  fair 
Enwrapt — and  winding,  between  Alpine  trees 
Spiry  and  dark,  around  their  House  of  prayer. 
Below  the  icy  bed  of  bright  Argentiere. 

Still  in  the  vivid  freshness  of  a  dream. 
The  pa|^eant  haunts  me  as  it  met  our  eyes  I 
Still,  with  those  white-robed  Shapes — a  living 

Stream, 
The  glacier  Pillars  join  in  solemn  guise 
For  the  same  service,  by  mysterious  ties: 
Numbers  exceeding  credible  account 
Of  number,  pure  and  silent  Votaries 
Issuing  or  issued  from  a  wintry  fount; 
The  impenetrable  heart  of  that  exalted  Mount ! 
They,  too,  who  send  so  far  a  holy  gleam 
While  they  the  Church  engird  with  motion 

slow, 
A  product  of  that  awful  Mountain  seem. 
Poured  from  his  vaults  of  everlasting  snow  ; 
Not  virgin  lilies  marshalled  in  bright  row,  ^ 

Not  swans  descending  with  the  stealthy  tide, 
A  livelier  sisterly  resemblance  show 
Than  the  fair  Forms,  that  in  long  order  glide. 
Bear  to  the  glacier  band— those  Shapes  aloft 

descried. 

Trembling,  I  look  upon  the  secret  springs 
Of  that  licentious  craving  in  the  mind 
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Td  act  Ihe  God  among  exUmol  IhinEt, 
To  bind,  on  apl  iMge»<<">,  or  unUnd: 
Apd  marvel  nol  thai  anl[^uc  Faith  incli™ 

V™'^fcd  in*"y  oHa  v'^hT^I^A': 


The  [amcnud  YouUi  whote  undnely  death 

£cick  William  Goildud.^ni  llouon  in  NoRli 
Amenia.     He  wa>  in  hil  Iwenlielh  year,  and 

The  ndifihbmirh-"-'  -' '= '—  '^ '- 

liw  oOd!  cdi 


■pending  a  day  togelher  on  the  lojd  from 

wba'inmmranncd  or"the d^ ect c^Ii  JBumey! 
and  the  friendi  he  wai  in  punuii  oT,  equipped 

uiccnd^ni^veoinE,  ind  Mr  G.  sod  fau  fellow- 
■ludent  betamc  in  eUEUbjucnce  our  IravcUiniE 
Gomunlom  for  a  coupk  of  dA>^  We  aicended 
Ihe  Kij^  tagethET;  and,  aCler  contempbtillK 


An.    We  had  hoped  u 


rmigh  the  vaJ 

Cefien :  but  DO  the  third  nucceedlnE  day  {on 
iheimofAuEiist;  MrC-oddord  |icri>linl,  benii 

Meiml  in  the  jta 
(M.  Kxll^  alual 


of  poor  Goddjird 

formed  all  the  riteiE  of  ho^ 
be  tendered  to  the  dead  d^ ' 


Ivhich  could 

rS-fi 

irch  or  Kainacht.  which 
'  '    iflhoyDuneAmcriiAn, 
■■-  '-'--:  the  traveller 


aad  DO  the  thoro  too  nf  [he  lalci 
where  the  body  was  depoiited  by  the 


Of  mi 


\iK  drrad  Kumm 


of Ihe ^ 


s  thmuish  a  deep  r:i' 


Where,  in  hr:r  holy  chapel,  ilwelll 
"  Oui  Lady  of  the  Snow." 
The  >ky  »a^  bine,  the  air  mi  mild 
Free  were  the  ntnam*  and  jircen  Ih 
Ai  if,  la  muEh  auaultt  unCnown, 
The  denial  ipol  had  tnrr  shown 


*  Uamt  Rwbi-'KeEJiu  Uonliuni. 


Our  path  that  llraggled  h< 
OflrpuWe-ljul  the  flutter 

If  fojeuEht  could  have  rc^i 


.rtthoul^animo— 


A  Kunbcom  followed  by  a  tl».«^ . 

Nor  moni,  for  aught  that  time  luppliei. 

The  great,  the  ejtpcriciiccf^,  and  the  wiic  i 

And  tberefott  ate  betrayed. 
We  met,  while  feilive  minh  ran  wild. 
Where,  fmn  a  deep  bke'i  miehly  urn, 
FotTh  Jips,  like  an  Mr™,<:hi«d  dave, 

Wi£'^nt"^[fla!^du^em^, 
The  Uwen  of  old  Lulikhe. 

FarJ»ted  lowatd"  he'un^ng  nkv : 
But  all  nur  thoughu  were  lAn  at  Kulb, 


I'bat  ptomfHed  even  a  tigh. 
Fetch,  sympatluidnl  l^iwen  oTaiT 
Fslch,  ye  (hat  pou  c^er  teat  and  I 
HerlB  moiuened  by  Vliiinian  del 


Ai  eveninfi".  fnndJvJlnBerinBrayi, 
On  RlqHl^  l^enl  Uw. 
Lamented  Youth  I  to  thy  cold  day 
Fit  otnequiei  the  Stranccr  paid  ; 
And  piety  khall  guard  ihc  Stooe 
Whitii  hath  not  left  (he  tpet  unknovr 
Where  the  wild  wave)  retisned  <h>.ir  | 
And  lluti  which  marki  thy  lied. 
And.  when  Ihy  Mother  weepi  for  Ttit 
I-nulTouth!  malilary  Molher: 

A  not  unwelcome  aid  may  IcDd 
To  feed  (he  tender  luiuiy. 


«x« 
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XXXIV. 

SXY-PROSPECT — FROM  THE  PLAIN  OF  FRANCE. 

Lo  I  in  the  burning  west,  the  craggy  nape 
Of  a  proud  Ararat !  and,  thereupon. 
The  Ark,  her  melancholy  voyage  done  I 
Von  rampant  cloud  mimics  a  lion's  shape  ; 
1  here,  combats  a  huge  crocodile — ^agape 
A  golden  spear  to  swallow  1  and  that  brown 
Tnd  massy  grove,  so  near  )ron  blazing  town. 
Stirs  and  recedes— destruction  to  escape  1 
Yet  all  is  harmless — as  the  Elysian  shades 
Where  Spirits  dwell  in  undisturbed  repose— 
Silentlv  disappears,  or  quickly  fades : 
Meek  Nature  s  evening  comment  on  the  shows 
lliat  for  oblivion  take  their  daily  birth 
From  all  the  fuming  vanities  of  £arth  ! 

XXXV. 

ON  IWING  STRANDED  NEAR  THE  HARBOUR  OF 
BOULOGNE. 

Why  cast  ye  back  upon  the  Gallic  shore. 
Ye  furious  waves !  a  patriotic  Son 
Of  England— who  in  hope  her  coast  had  won. 
His  project  crowned,  his  pleasant  travel  o'er? 
Well — let  him  pace  this  noted  beach  once  more. 
That  gave  the  Roman  his  triumphal  shells ; 
That  saw  the  Corsican  his  cap  and  bells 
Haughtily  shake,  a  dreaming  Conqueror  ! — 
Enough  :  my  Country's  cliffs  I  can  behold. 
And  proudly  think,  faieside  the  chafing  sea. 
Of  checked  ambition,  tyranny  controlled. 
And  folly  cursed  with  endless  memory : 
These  local  recollections  ne'er  can  cloy ; 
Such  ground  I  from  my  very  heart  enjoy ! 

xxxvr. 

AFTER  LANDING — THE  VALLEY  OF  DOVER. 

Nov.  1820. 

Where  be  the  noisy  followers  of  the  game 
Which  faction  breeds  ;  the  turmoil  where  ?  that 

passed 
Through  Europe,  echoing  from  the  newsman's 

blast. 
And  filled  our  hearts  with  grief  for  England's 

shame. 
Peace  greets  us  ; — rambling  on  without  an  aim 
We  mark  majestic  herds  of  cattle,  free 
To  ruminate,  couched  on  the  grassy  lea  ; 
And  hear  far-off  the  mellow  horn  proclaim 
The  Season's  harmless  pastime.     Ruder  sound 
Stirs  not ;  enrapt  I  gaze  with  strange  delight. 
While  consciousnesses,  not  lo  be  disowned. 
Here  only  serve  a  feeling  to  invite^ 
That  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  calmer  height, 
And  makes  this  rural  stillness  more  profound. 

XXXVIL 
AT  DOVER. 

From  the  Pier's  head,  musing,  and  with  in- 
crease 
Of  wonder,  I  hnve  watched  this  sea-side  Town, 
Under  the  white  cliff's  battlcmented  crown. 
Hushed  to  a  depth  of  more  than  Sabbath  peace: 
The  streets  and  quays  are  thronged,  but  why 

disown 
Their  natural  utterance :  whence  this  strange 

release 
From    social    noise  —  silence    elsewhere    un- 
known ? — 
A  Spirit  whispered,  "  Let  all  wonder  cease ; 


Ocean's  o'erpowering  mtirmurs  have  set  free 
Thy  sense  fi^m  pressure  of  life's  common  din ; 
As  the  dread  Voice  that  speaks  from  out  the  sea 
Of  God's  eternal  Word  the  Voice  of  Time    * 
Doth  deaden,  shocks  of  tumult,  shrieks  of  crime. 
The  shouts  of  folly,  and  the  groans  of  sin." 


DESULTORY  STANZAS, 

UPON  RECEIVING  THE  PRECEDING  SHEETS  FROM 
THE  PRESS. 

Is  then  the  final  page  before  me  spread 
Nor  further  outlet  left  to  mind  or  neart? 
Presuinptuous  Book  1  too  forward  to  be  read. 
How  can  I  give  thee  licence  to  depart  ? 
One  tribute  more  :  unbidden  feelings  start 
Forth  from  their  coverts  ;  slighted  objects  rise; 
My  spirit  b  the  scene  of  such  wild  art 
As  on  Parnassus  rules,  when  lightning  flies, 
Visibly  leading  on  the  thunder  s  harmonies. 

All  that  I  saw  returns  upon  my  view, 
All  that  I  heard  comes  back  upon  my  ear. 
All  that  I  felt  this  moment  dotn  renew ; 
And  where  the  foot  with  no  unmanly  fear 
Recoiled — and  wings  ;done  could  travel — there 
I  move  at  ease  ;  and  meet  contending  themes 
Thai  press  upon  me,  crossing  the  career 
Of  recollections  vivid  as  the  dreams 
Of  midnight,— cities,  plains,  forests,  and  mighty 
streams. 

Where  Mortal  never  breathed  I  dare  to  sit 

Among  the  interior  Alps,  ^gantic  crew. 

Who  triumphed  o'er  diluvian  power  — and  yet 

What  are  tney  but  a  wreck  and  residue. 

Whose  only  business  is  to  perish  J — true 

To  which  sad  course,  these  wrinkled  Sons  of 

Time 
Labour  their  proper  greatness  to  subdue  ; 
Speaking  of  deatn  alone,  beneath  a  clime 
Where  life  and  rapture  flow  in  plenitude  sub- 
lime. 

Fancy  hath  flung  for  me  an  airy  bridge 
Across  thy  long  deep  Vallev,  furious  Rhone  I 
Arch  that  here  rests  upon  tne  granite  ridge 
Of  Monte  Rosa — there  on  frailer  stone 
Of  secondary  birth,  the  Jung-frau's  cone  ; 
And,  from  that  arch,  down-looking  on  the  Vale 
The  aspect  I  behold  of  every  zone  ; 
A  sea  of  foliage,  tossing  with  the  gale. 
Blithe  Autumn's  purple  crown,  and  Winter's 
icy  mail  ! 

Far  as  St  Maurice,  from  yon  eastern  Forks,* 
Down  the  main  avenue  my  sight  can  ranee : 
And  all  its  branchy  vales,  and  all  that  luncs 
Within  them,  church,  and  town,  and  hut,  and 

grange. 
For  my  enjoyment  meet  in  vision  strange  ; 
Snows,  torrents  ; — to  the  region's  utmost  bound, 
Life,  Death,  in  amicable  interchange; — 
But  list !  the  avalanche — the  hush  profoufld 
That  follows — yet  more  awful  than  that  awful 

sound  ! 

Is  not  the  chamois  suited  to  his  place  ? 
The  eagle  worthy  of  her  ancestry  ? 
—  Let  Empires  fall;  but  ne'er  shall  Ye  disgrace 
Your  noble  birthright,  ye  that  occupy 
Your  council-seats  beneath  the  open  sky, 

*  At  the  head  of  the  Vallais. 
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On  Sinien'j  Mount,  there  judge  of  fit  Mti 

Announcing,  OuBwaabommankindlofree;    . 

•   ''f''^ 

&.?,r.~&;"s;'bKS,w 

Soft   brceies  fanning   j-our  raugh   browj— the 
And  purity  of  njturc  spread  bcroie  jrouriighi ! 

O-r  pride  misleads,  our  timid  likings  kiU. 

-Long  may  these  homely  Works  devUed  of 

These  Simple  efforts  of  Helvetian  <kUI, 

Aid,  with  con«nial  influence,  to  uphold 

The  Stale,'  the  Country's  demny  to  mould  ; 

Tumine.  for  then  who  pass.  Ihe  common  dust 

Tlic  Pauiot'i  heart  with  pictures  rude  and 

Filling  .he  soul  with  sentiments  augu.1- 
1-he  beauuful,   the  bnive.   the  h^y,  and  the 

An  uncouth  Chronicle  of  glorious  y™». 

Uke  portniture,  from  lafiier  soutcc.  endears 

ThM  work  of  kindred  fnmn,  .hich  spans  the 

Juil  al  the  point  or;s.<nr,  where  il  fcan 
The  furnl  and  motion  nf  a  stream  to  lake  '. 
Where  it  begins  to  iiir,  jitl  voiccteu  ss  a 

N-or  turaTnor  winds  "  doth  Ihe  liquid  flood; 
Life  slips  from  underneath  us.  like  that  arch 
Of  niiy  workmanship  whereon  we  stood, 
Earth  stretched  below,  heaven  in  our  neigh- 

Volumn  of  sound,  from  ihe  Cathedral  rolled, 

This  lonE-ruofed  Vi«a  peoeiiati— b..t  see, 

Go  forth,  my  iMile  Book  1  pursue  ihy  way  : 

One  after  one,  ils  tablets,  that  unfold 

Go  forth,  and  plene  the  cenlle  and  the  good  ; 

The  whole  design  of  Scripture  hssloiy  : 

Nor  be  a  whisper  stilled,  if  il  say 

From  the  first  tasting  of  the  fatal  Tree. 

Till  the  bright  Star  appeared  in  eaitem  >kic>, 

some  future  Lay. 

MEMORIALS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  ITALY. 


RvDiu,  Mount,  Ftb.  nlh,  1841. 


X" 


of  which  ihc  foltowing  Poeina  are  very  inadtquale  remnnbT: 
vtW  founded,  of  the  prevaleii«  of  Cholera  II  NaplM.  To  m 
anllyleftunJIeii'  - ~ 


niunei^  and'ihe  principal  lullan  Ljikes  nmong  the  Alps.    Neither  iS  tho»  laliri,  nor  of 
Soaucl  upon  the  « line  lion  of  the  Venetian  Republic. 


MUSINGS  NEAK  AQUAFENDENT. 
APKIL.  183;. 
Ye  Apcnninei  I  with  all  your  fertile  valcl 


=rbyhi 


rbyl« 


oiilil  re 


urdance  with  youi 

fieAowed  by  Nature,  or  from  nuu'i   Rreal 

Inherited  :— preiumptuous  thought  r-~il  fled 
like  vnpour,  like  a  towerins  cloud,  diaolved. 
Not,  therefore,  shall  my  miod  give  way  tc 

Yoo  uiDir-white  tarrenc-fall,  plumb  down  il 


grey  rocks,  and  on  the  horiion'i 
lienl  waste,  through  glimmering 
;d,  that  cone-shaped  hill 


s. 

ulfice 
pie 

till 

What  1  with  this 

Close  aim 

«i.lr 

S 

With  golde 
Of  ^0, 

\    F 

S^i^T^fgi'i'd   B 

Of™d"'c 

IJ'-tS™" 

Ere,  tnm 

S.ri 

omsd 

path.,  familiar  fi 

Trammoned  over  thai  eloud-wooiie  hill. 
Real  Sandal,  a  fond  suitor  of  the  cl^ds. 
With  dream-like  imoothneu,  to  Helvellyn' 

There  to  alishl  upon  crifip  moss,and  ranee 
Obtaining  ampler  boon,  at  every  Mep, 
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Struggling  for  liberty,  while  undismayed 
The  shepherd  struggles  with  them.     Onward 

thence 
And  downward  by  the  skirt  of  Greenside  fell, 
And  by  Glenridding-scrccs,  and  lowGlencoign, 
places  forsaken  now,  though  loving  still 
The  muses,  as  they  loved  them  in  the  days 
Of  the  old  minstrels  and  the  border  bards. — 
But  here  am  1  fast  bound  ;  and  let  it  pa,ss. 
The  simple  rapture  : — who  that  travels  far 
To  feed  his  mind  with  watchful  eyes  could  share 
Or  wish  to  share  it? — One  there  surely  was, 
"The  Wizard  of  the  North,"  with  anxious  hope 
Brought  to  this  genial  climate,  when  disease 
Preyed  upon  l>ody  and  mind — yet  not  the  less 
Had  his  sunk  eye  kindled  at  those  dear  words 
That  spake  of  bards  and  minstrels ;  and  his 

spirit 
Had  flown  with  mine  to  old  Helvellyn's  brow 
Where  once  together,  in  his  day  of  strength. 
We  stood  rejoicing,  as  if  earth  were  free 
From  sorrow,  like  the  sky  above  our  heads. 

Years  followed  years,  and  when,  uj)on  the  eve 
Of  his  last   going   from   Tweed-side,  thought 

turned. 
Or  by  another's  sympathy  was  led. 
To  this  bright  land,  1  lope  was  for  him  no  friend. 
Knowledge  no  help  ;  Imagination  shaped 
No  promise.     Still,  in  more  than  ear-deep  seats. 
Survives  for  me,  and  cannot  but  survive 
The  tone   of  voice   which   wedded   borrowed 

words 
To  sadness  not   their  own,  when,  with  faint 

smile 
Forced  by  intent  to  take  from  speech  its  edge. 
He  said,  "  When  I  am  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow."     Prophecy 
More  than  fulfilled,  as  gay  Campania  s  shores 
Soon  witnessed,  and  the  city  of  seven  hills. 
Her  sparkling  fountains,  and  her  mouldering 

tombs  ; 
And  more  than  all,  that  Eminence  which  showed 
Her  splendours,  seen,  not  felt,  the  while  he  stood 
A  few  short  steps  (painful  they  were)  apart 
From  Tasso's  Convent-haven,  and  retired  grave. 

Peace  to  their  Spirits  I  why  should  Poesy 
Yield  to  the  lure  of  vain  regret,  and  hover 
In  gloom  on  wings  with  confidence  outspread 
To  move  in  sunshine  ! — Utter  thanks,  my  Soul  1 
Tempered  with  awe,  and  sweetened  by  com- 
passion 
For  them  who  in  the  shades  of  sorrow  dwell 
That  I — so  near  the  term  to  human  life 
Api>ointed  by  man's  common  heritage, 
Frail  as  the  frailest,  one  withal  (if  that 
Deserve  a  thought)  but  little  known  to  fame — 
Am  free  to  rove  where  Nature's  loveliest  looks. 
Art's  noblest  relics,  history's  rich  bcmiests. 
Failed  to  reanimate  and  but  feebly  cncered 
The  whole  world's  Darling—  free  to  rove  at  will 
O'er  high  and  low,  and  if  requiring  rest. 
Rest  from  enjoyment  only. 

Thanks  poured  forth 
For  what  thus  far  hath  blessed  my  wanderings, 

thanks 
Fervent  but  humble  as  the  lips  can  breathe 
Where  gladness  seems  a  duty — let  me  guard 
1  ho«e  seeds  of  expectation  which  the  fruit 
Already  gathered  in  this  favoured  Land 
Enfolds  within  its  core.    The  faith  be  mine. 


That  He  who  guides  and  governs  all,  approves 
When  gratitude,  though  disciplined  to  look 
Beyond  these  transient  spheres,  doth  wear  a 

crown 
Of  earthly  hope  put  on  with  trembling  hand  :* 
Nor  is  least  pleased,  we  trust,  when  golden 

beams, 
Reflected  through  the  mists  of  age,  from  hours 
Of  innocent  delight,  remote  or  recent. 
Shoot  but  a  little  way— 'tis  all  they  can — 
Into  the  doubtful  future.     Who  would  keep 
Power  must  resolve  to  cleave  to  it  through 

life. 
Else  it  deserts  him,  surely  as  he  lives. 
Saints  would  not  grieve  nor  guardian  angels 

frown 
If  one — while  tossed,  as  was  my  lot  to  be. 
In  a  frail  bark  urged  by  two  slender  oars 
Over  waves  rough  and  deep,  that,  when  they 

broke. 
Dashed  their  white  foam  against  ths  palace 

walls 
Of  Genoa  the  superb — should  there  be  led 
I'o  meditate  uix>n  his  own  appointed  tasks, 
However  humble  in  themselves,  with  thoughts 
Raised  and  sustained  by  memory  of  Him 
Who  oftentimes  within  those  narrow  bounds 
Rocked  on  the  surge,  there  tried  his  spirit's 

strength 
And  grasp  of  purpose,  long  ere  sailed  his  ship 
To  lay  a  new  world  open. 

Nor  less  prized 
Be  those  impressions  which  incline  the  heart 
To  mild,  to  lowly,  and  to  seeming  weak, 
Bend  that  way  her  desires.      The  dew,  the 

storm— 
The  dew  whose  moisture  fell  in  gentle  drops 
On  the  small  hyssop  destined  to  oecome. 
By  Hebrew  ordinance  devoutly  kept, 
A  purifying  instrument — the  storm 
That  shook  on  Lebanon  the  cedar's  top. 
And  as  it  shook,  enabling  the  blind  roots 
Further  to  force  their  way,  endowed  its  trunk 
With  magnitude  and  strength  fit  to  uphold 
The  glorious  temple — did  alike  proceed 
From  the  same  gracious  will,  were  both  an 

offspring 
Of  bounty  infinite. 

Between  Powers  that  aim 
Higher  to  lift  their  lofty  heads,  impelled 
By  no  profane  ambition.  Powers  that  thrive 
By  conflict,  and  their  opposites,  that  trust 
In  lowliness — a  mid-way  tract  there  lies 
Of  thoughtful  sentiment  for  every  mind 
Pregnant  with  good.     Young,  Middle-aged, 

and  Old, 
From  century  on  to  century,  must  have  known 
The  emotion— nay,  more  fitly  were  it  said — 
The  blest  tranquillity  that  sunk  so  deep 
Into  my  spirit,  when  I  paced,  enclosed 
In  Pisa's  Campo  Santo,  the  smooth  floor 
Of  its  Arcades  paved  with  sepulchral  slabs. 
And  through  each  window's  open  fret-work 

looked 
O'er  the  blank  Area  of  sacred  earth 
Fetched  from  Mount  Calvary,  or  haply  delved 
In  precincts  nearer  to  the  Saviour's  tomb. 
By  hands  of  men,  humble  as  brave,  who  fought 
For  its  deliverance — a  capacious  field 
That  to  descendants  of  the  dead  it  holds 
And  to  all  living  mute  memento  breathes, 
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More  toucliing  far  than  aught  which  on  the 

walls 
Is  pictured,  or  their  epitaphs  can  speak, 
Of  the  changed  City's  long-departed  power. 
,GIory,   and  wealth,  whidi,   perilous  as  they 

are, 
Here  did  not  kill,  but  nourished,  Piety. 
And,  high  above  that  length  of  cloistral  roof, 
Peering  in  air  and  backed  by  azure  sky. 
To  kindred  contemplations  ministers 
The  Baptistery's  dome,  and  that  which  swells 
From  the  Cathedral  pile  ;  and  with  the  twain 
Conjoined  in  prospect  mutable  or  fixed 
(As  hurry  ou  m  eagerness  the  feet. 
Or  pause)  the  simimit  of  the  Leanmg-tower. 
Nor  less  remuneration  waits  on  him    ' 
Who  having  left  the  Cemetery  stands 
In  the  Tower's  shadow,  of  decline  and  fall 
Admonished  not  without  some  sense  of  fear. 
Fear  that  soon  vanishes  before  the  sight 
Of  splendour  unextinguished,  pomp  unscathed. 
And  beauty  unimpaired.     Grand  m  itself. 
And  for  itself,  the  assemblage,  grand  and  fair 
To  view,  and  for  the  mind's  consenting  eye 
A  type  of  age  in  man,  upon  its  front 
Be^ng  the  world-acknowledged  evidence 
Of  past  exploits,  nor  fondly  auer  more 
Struggling  against  the  stream  of  destiny. 
But  with  Its  peaceful  majesty  content. 
— Oh  what  a  spectacle  at  every  turn 
The  Place  unfolds,  from   pavement    skinned 

with  moss. 
Or  grass-grown  spaces,  where  the  heaviest  foot 
Provokes  no  echoes,  but  must  softly  tread  ; 
Where  Solitude  with  Silence  paired  stops  short 
Of  Desolation,  and  to  Ruin's  scythe 
Decay  submits  not. 

But  where'er  my  steps 
Shall  wander,  chiefly  let  me  cull  with  care 
Those  images  of  genial  beauty,  oft 
Too  lovely  to  be  pensive  in  themselves 
But  by  reflection  made  so,  which  do  best 
And    fiiliest    serve    to    crown    with    fragrant 

wreaths 
Life's  cup  when  almost  filled  with  years,  like 

mine. 
— How  lovely  robed   in    forenoon    light  and 

shade. 
Each  ministering  to  each,  didst  thou  appear 
Savona,  Queen  of  territory  fair 
As  aught  that  marvellous  coast  thro'  all   its 

length 
Yields  to  the  Stranger's  eye.     Remembrance 

holds 
As  a  selected  treasure  thy  one  cliff. 
That,  while  it  wore  for  melancholy  crest 
A  shattered  Convent,  yet  rose  proud  to  have 
Clinging  to  its  steep  sides  a  thousand  herbs 
And  shrubs,  whose  pleasant  looks  gave  proof 

how  kind 
The  breath  of  air  can  be  where  earth  had  else 
Seemed  churlish.    And  behold,  both  far  and 

near. 
Garden  and  field  all  decked  with  orange  bloom. 
And   peach   and  citron,   in  Spring's  mildest 

oreeze 
Expanding ;    and,    along    the   smooth    shore 

curved 
Into  a  natural  port,  a  tideless  sea. 
To  that  mild  breeze  with  motion  and  with  voice 
SofUy  responsive  ;  and,  attuned  to  all 


Those  vernal  charms  of  sight  and  sound,  ap- 

rared 
space  of  turf  which  from  the  guardian 

fort 
Sloped  seaward,  turf  whose  tender  April  green. 
In  coolest  climes  too  fugitive,  might  even  here 
Plead  with  the  sovereign  Sun  for  longer  stay 
Than  his  unmitigated  beams  allow. 
Nor  plead  in  vain,  if  beauty  could  preserve, 
From  mortal  change,  aught  that  is  bom  on 

earth 
Or  doth  on  time  depend. 

While  on  the  brink 
Of  that  high  Convent-crested  cliff  I  stood. 
Modest  Savona  '  over  all  did  brood 
A  pure  poetic  Spirit — as  the  breeze,  . 
Mild — as    the    verdure,   fresh — the   sunshine, 

brieht — 
Thy  gentle  Chiabrera  !— not  a  stone. 
Mural  or  level  with  the  trodden  floor. 
In  Church  or  Chapel,  if  my  curious  quest 
Missed  not  the  truth,  retains  a  single  name 
Of  young  or  old,  warrior,  or  saint,  or  sage. 
To  whose  dear  memories  his  sepulchral  verse 
Paid  simple  tribute,  such  as  might  have  flowed 
From  the  clear  spring  of  a  plain  English  heart. 
Say  rather,  one  in  native  fellowship 
With  all  who  want  not  skill  to  couple  grief 
With  praise,  as  genuine  admiration  prompts.  ^ 
The  grief,  the  praise,  are  severed  from  their 

dust. 
Yet  in  his  page  the  records  of  that  worth 
Survive,  uninjured  :— glory  then  to  words. 
Honour  to  word-preserving  Arts,  and  hail 
Ye  kindred  local  influences  that  stilly* 
If  Hope's  familiar  whispers  merit  faith. 
Await  my  steps  when  they  the  breezy  height 
Shall  range  of  philosophic  Tusculum  \ 
Or  Sabine  vales  explored  inspire  a  wish 
To  meet  the  shade  of  Horace  by  the  side 
Of  his  Bandusian  fount  ;  or  I  invoke 
His  presence  to  point  out  the  spot  where  once 
He  sate,  and  eulogized  with  earnest  pen 
Peace,  leisure,  freedom,  moderate  desires  ; 
And  all  the  immunities  of  rural  life 
Extolled,  behind  Vacuna's  crumbling  fane. 
Or  let  me  loiter,  soothed  with  what  w  given 
Nor  asking  more,  on  that  delicious  Bay, 
Parthenope's  Domain— Virgilian  haunt. 
Illustrated  with  never-dying  verse. 
And,  by  the  Poet's  laurel-shaded  tomb. 
Age  after  age  to  Pilgrims  from  all  lands 
Endeared. 

And  who — if  not  a  man  as  cold 
In  heart  as  dull  in  brain — while  pacing  ground 
Chosen  by  Rome's  legendary  Bards,  high  minds 
Out  of  her  early  struggles  well  inspired 
To  localize  heroic  acts — could  look 
Upon  the  spots  with  undelighted  eye. 
Though  even  to  their  last  syllable  the  Lays 
And  very  names  of  those  who  gave  them  birth 
Have  perished  ?— Verily,  to  her  utmost  depth. 
Imagination  feels  what  Reason  fears  not 
To  recognize,  the  lasting  virtue  lodged 
In  those  bold  fictions  that,  by  deeds  assigned 
To  the  Valerian,  Fabian,  Curian  Race, 
And  others  like  in  fame,  created  Powers 
With  attributes  from  History  derived. 
By  Poesy  irradiate,  and  yet  graced. 
Through  marvellous  felicity  of  skill. 
With  something  more  propitious  to  high  aims 
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Than  cither,  pent  within  her  separate  sphere, 
Can  oft  with  j  u&tice  claim. 

And  not  disdaining 
Union  with  those  primeval  energies 
To  virtue  consecrate,  stoop  ye  from  your  height 
Christian  Traditions  !  at  my  Spirit's  call 
Descend,  and,  on  the  brow  of  ancient  Rome 
As  she  survives  in  ruin,  manifest 
Your  glories  mingled  with  the  brightest  hues 
Of  her  memorial  nalo,  fading,  fadmg. 
But  never  to  be  extinct  while  Earth  endures. 
O  come,  if  undishonoured  by  the  prayer. 
From  all  her  Sanctuaries  ! — Open  for  my  feet 
Ye  Catacombs,  give  to  mine  eyes  a  glimpse 
Of  the  Devout,  as,  mid  your  glooms  convened 
For  safety,  they  of  yore  enclasped  the  Cross 
On  knees  that  ceased  from  trembling,  or  intoned 
Their  orisons  with  voices  half-suppressed. 
But  sometimes  heard,  or  fancied  to  be  heard, 
Even  at  this  hour. 

And  thou  Mamcrtine  prison, 
Into  that  vault  receive  me  from  whose  depth 
Issues,  revealed  in  no  presumptuous  vision, 
Albeit  lifting  human  to  divine, 
A  Saint,  the  Church's  Rock,  the  mystic  Keys 
Grasped  in  his  hand  :   and  lo !    with  upright 

sword 
Prefiguring  his  own  impendent  doom, 
The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  both  prepared 
To  suffer  pains  with  heathen  scorn  and  hate 
Inflicted  : — blessed  Men,  for  so  to  Heaven 
They  follow  their  dear  Lord ! 

Time  flows — nor  winds. 
Nor  stagnates,  nor  precipitates  his  course, 
But  many  a  benefit  borne  up)on  his  breast 
For  human-kind  sinks  out  of  sight,  is  gone. 
No  one  knows  how  :  nor  seldom  is  put  forth 
An  angry  arm  that  snatches  good  away, 
Never  perhaps  lo  reappear.    The  Stream 
Has  to  our  generation  brought  and  brings 
Innumerable  gains ;  yet  we,  who  now 
Walk  in  the  light  of  day,  pertain  full  surely 
To  a  chilled  age,  most  pitiably  .shut  out 
From  <hat  which  is  and  actuates,  by  forms. 
Abstractions,  and  by  lifeless  fact  to  fact 
Minutely  linked  with  diligence  uninspired, 
Unrectified,  unguided.  unsustained, 
By  godlike  insight.     To  this  fate  is  doomed 
Science,  wide-spread  and  spreading  still  as  be 
Her  conquests,  in  the  world  of  sense  made 

known. 
So  with  the  internal  mind  it  fares  ;  and  so 
With  morals,  trusting,  in  contempt  or  fear 
Of  vital  principle's  controlling  law. 
To  her  purblind  guide  Expediency  ;  and  so 
SufTors  religious  faith.     Elate  with  view 
Of  what  is  won,  we  overlook  or  scorn 
The  best  that  should  keep  pace  with  it,  and 

must. 
Else  more  and  more  the  general  mind  will 

droop. 
Even  as  if  bent  on  perishing.     There  lives 
No  faculty  within  us  which  the  Soul 
Can  spare,   and  humblest  earthly  Weal  de- 
mands, 
For  dignity  not  placed  beyond  her  reach, 
Zealous  co-operation  of  all  means 
Given  or  acquired,  to  raise  us  from  the  mire, 
And  liberate  our  hearts  from  low  pursuits. 
By  gross  Utilities  enslaved  we  need 
^lore  of  ennobling  impulse  from  the  past, 


I  f  to  the  future  aught  of  good  must  come 
Sounder  and  therefore  holier  than  the  ends 
Which,  in  the  giddiness  of  self-applause,  . 
We  covet  as  supreme.     O  grant  the  crown 
That  Wisdom  wears,  or  take  his  treacherous 

staff 
From  Knowledge  !— If  the  Muse,  whom  I  have 

served 
This  day,  be  mistress  of  a  single  pearl 
Fit  to  be  placed  in  that  pure  diadem  ; 
Then,  not  in  vain,  under  these  chesnut  boughs 
Reclined,  shall  I  have  yielded  up  my  soul 
To  transports  from  the  secondary  fount.s 
Flowing  of  time  and  place,  and  paid  to  both 
Due  homage  :  nor  shall  fruitlessly  have  striven. 
By  love  of  beauty  moved,  to  enshrine  in  verse 
Accordant  meditations,  which  in  times 
Vexed  and  disordered,  as  our  own,  may  shed 
Influence,  at  least  among  a  scattered  few. 
To  soberness  of  mind  and  peace  of  heart 
F'riendly  ;  as  here  to  my  repose  hath  been 
This  flowering  broom's  dear  neighbourhood,  the 

light 
And  murmur  issuing  from  yon  pendent  flood. 
And  all  the  varied  landscape.     Let  us  now 
Rise,  and  to-morrow  greet  magnificent  Rome. 


11. 

THE   PINE  OF  MONTE   MARIO  AT   ROME. 

I  SAW  far  off  the  dark  top  of  a  Pine 
Ix)ok  like  a  cloud — a  slender  stem  the  tie 
That  bound  it  to  its  native  earth — poised  high 
'Mid  evening  hues,  along  the  horizon  line. 
Striving  in  p>eace  each  other  to  outshine. 
But  when  I  learned  the  Tree  was  living  there. 
Saved  from  the  sordid  axe  by  Beaumont's  care. 
Oh,  what  a  gush  of  tenderness  was  mine  I 
The  rescued  Pine-tree,  with  its  sky  so  bright 
And  cloud-like  beauty,  rich  in  thoughts  of  home. 
Death-parted  friends,  and  days  too  swift  in 

flight, 
Supplanted  the  whole  majesty  of  Rome 
(Then  first  apparent  from  the  Pincian  Height) 
Crowned  with  St  Peter's  everlasting  Dome. 

III. 

AT   ROME. 

Is  this,  ye  Gods,  the  Capitolian  Hill? 
Yon  petty  Steep  in  truth  the  fearful  Rock, 
Tarpeian  named  of  yore,  and  keeping  still 
That  name,  a  local  Phantom  proud  to  mock 
The  Traveller's  expectation  ?-^Could  our  Will 
Destroy  the  ideal  Power  within,  'twere  done 
Thro'  what  men  see    and    touch,  —  slaves 

wandering  on, 
Impelled  by  thirst  of  all  but  Heaven-taught 

skill. 
Full  oft,  our  wish  obtained,  deeply  we  sigh  ; 
Yet  not  unrecompensed  are  they  who  learn, 
From  that  depression  raised,  to  mount  on  high 
With  stronger  wing,  more  clearly  lo  discern 
Eternal  things  ;  and,  if  need  be,  defy 
Change,  with  a  brow  not  insolent,  though  stem. 

IV. 

AT  ROME.  —REGRETS.— IN  ALLUSION  TO 

NIEBUHR  AND   OTHER   MODERN    HISTOKIANS. 

Those  old  credulities,  to  nature  dear. 
Shall  they  no  longer  bloom  upon  the  stock 
Of  History,  stript  naked  as  a  rock 
'Mid  a  dry  desert  ?    What  is  it  we  hear  f 
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The  glory  of  Infant  Rome  must  disappear. 
Her  morning  splendours  vanish,  and  their  place 
*Know  them  no  more.    If  Truth,  who  veiled  her 

face 
With  those  bright  beams  yet  hid  it  not,  must 

steer 
Henceforth  a  humbler  course  perplexed  and 

slow  ; 
One  solace  yet  remains  for  us  who  came 
Into  this  world  in  days  when  story  lacked 
Severe  research,  that  in  our  hearts  we  know 
How,  for  excitine  youth's  heroic  flame. 
Assent  is  power,  oelief  the  soul  of  fact. 

V. 

CONTINUED. 

Complacent  Fictions  were  they,  yet  the  same 
Involved  a  history  of  no  doubtful  sense, 
Hbtory  that  proves  by  inward  evidence 
From  what  a  precious  source  of  truth  it  came. 
Ne'er  could  the  boldest  Eulogist  have  dared 
Such  deeds  to  paint,  such  characters  to  frame. 
But  for  coeval  sympathy  prepared 
To  greet  with  instant  faith  their  loftiest  chum. 
None  but  a  noble  people  could  have  loved 
Flattery  in  Ancient  Rome's  pure-minded  style: 
Not  in  like  sort  the  Runic  Scald  was  moved  ; 
He,  nursed  'mid  savage  passions  that  defile 
Humanity,  sang  feats  that  well  might  call 
For  the  blood-thirsty  mead  of  Odin's  riotous 
Hall. 

VI. 
PLEA  FOR  THE  HISTORIAN. 

Forbear  to  deem  the  Chronicler  unwise, 
Ungentle,  or  untouched  by  seemly  ruth. 
Who,  gathering  up  all  that  Time's  envious  tooth 
Has  spared  of  sound  and  grave  realities. 
Firmly  rciects  those  dazzhng  flatteries, 
Dear  as  they  are  to  unsuspecting  Youth, 
That  might  have  drawn  down  Clio  from  the  skies 
To  vindicate  the  majesty  of  truth. 
Such  was  her  office  while  she  walked  with  men, 
A  Muse,  who,  not  unmindful  of  her  Sire 
All-ruline  Jove,  whate'er  the  theme  might  be 
Revered  ncr  Mother,  sage  Mnemosyne, 
And  taught  her  faithful  servants  how  the  lyre 
Should  animate,  but  not  mislead,  the  pen. 

VII. 
AT  ROME. 

Thev — ^who  have  seen  the  noble  Roman's  scorn 
Break  forth  at  thought  of  laying  down  his  head, 
When  the  blank  day  is  over,  garreted 
In  his  ancestral  palace,  where,  from  mom 
To  night,  the  desecrated  floors  are  worn 
By  feet  of  purse-proud  strangers  ;  they—  who 

have  read 
In  one  meek  smile,  beneath  a  peasant's  shed. 
How  patiently  the  weight  of  wrong  is  borne  ; 
They — who  have  heard  some  learned  Patriot 

treat 
Of  freedom,  with  mind  grasping  the  whole 

theme 
From  ancient  Rome,  downwards  through  that 

bright  dream 
Of  Commonwealths,  each  city  a  starlike  seat 
Of  rival  glory ;  they — fallen  Italy — 
Nor  must,  nor  will,  nor  can,  despair  of  Thee ! 


vin. 

NEAR  ROME,  IN  SIGHT  OP  ST  PETER*S. 

Long  has  the  dew  been  dried  on  tree  and  lawn; 
O'er  man  and  beast  a  not  unwelcome  boon 
Is  shed,  the  languor  of  approaching  noon  ; 
To  shady  rest  withdrawing  or  withdrawn 
Mute  are  all  creatures,  as  this  couchant  fawn. 
Save  insect-swarms  that  hum  in  air  afloat. 
Save  that  the  Cock  is  crowing,  a  shrill  note, 
Starding  and  shrill  as  that  which  roused  the 

dawn. 
— Heard  in  that  hour,  or  when,  as  now,  the 

nerve 
Shrinks  from  the  note  as  from  a  mis-timed 

thing, 
Oft  for  a  holy  warning  may  it  serve, 
Chari^ed  with  remembrance  oihis  sudden  sting. 
His  bitter  tears,  whose  name  the  Papal  Chair 
And  yon  resplendent  Church  are  proud  to  bear. 

IX. 
AT  ALDANO. 

Days  passed — and  Monte  Calvo  would  not  clear 
His  head  from  mist ;  and,  as  the  wind  sobbed 

through 
Albano's  dripping  Ilex  avenue. 
My  dull  forcbodmgs  in  a  Peasant's  ear 
Found  casual  vent     She  said,  **  Be  of  good 

cheer ; 
Our  jresterday's  procession  did  not  sue 
In  vain ;  the  sky  will  change  to  sunny  blue. 
Thanks  to  our  Lady's  grace."    I  smiled  to  hear. 
But  not  in  scorn: — the  Matron's  Faith  may 

lack 
The  heavenly  sanction  needed  to  ensure 
Fulfilment ;  but,  we  trust,  her  upward  track 
Stops  not  at  this  low  point,  nor  wants  the  lure 
Of  flowers  the  Virgin  without  fear  may  own. 
For  by  her  Son's  blest  hand  the  seed  was  sown. 

X. 

Near  Anio's  stream,  I  spied  a  gentle  Dove 
Perched  on  an  olive  branch,  and  heard  her 

cooing 
'Mid  new-bom  blossoms  that  soft  airs  were 

wooing, 
While  all  things  present  told  of  joy  and  love. 
But  restless  Fancy  left  that  olive  grove 
To  hail  the  exploratory  Bird  renewing 
Hope  for  the  few,  who,  at  the  worid's  undoing. 
On  the  great  flood  were  spared  to  live  and 

move. 
O  bounteous  Heaven  ;  signs  true  as  dove  and 

bough 
Brought  to  the  ark  are  coming  evermore,^ 
Given  though  we  seek  them  not,  but,  while  we 

plough 
This  sea  oflifc  without  a  visible  shore. 
Do  neither  promise  ask  nor  gjace  implore 
In  what  alone  is  ours,  the  living  Now. 

XI. 

FROM  THE  ALBAN  HILUS^  LOOKING  TOWARDS 

ROME. 

Forgive,  illustrious  Country  I  these  deep  sighs. 
Heaved  less  for  thy  bright  plains  and  hills  be- 
strewn 
With  monuments  decayed  or  overthrown. 
For  all  that  tottering  stands  or  prostrate  lies. 
Than  for  like  scenes  in  moral  vision  shown, 
Ruin  perceived  for  keener  sympathies ; 
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Faith  crushed,  yet  proud  of  weeds,  her  gaudy 

crown  ; 
Virtues  laid  low,  and  mouldering  energies. 
Yet  why  prolong  this  mournful  strain  ?— Fallen 

Power, 
Thy  fortunes,  twice  exalted,  might  provoke 
Verse  to  glad  notes  prophetic  of  the  hour 
When  thou,  uprisen,  shalt   break  thy  double 

yoke. 
And  enter,  with  prompt  aid  from  the  Most  High, 
On  the  third  stage  of  thy  great  destiny. 

XII. 

NEAR  THE  LAKE  OF  THRASYMKNK. 

When  here  with  Carthage  Rome  to  conflict 

came. 
An    earthquake,    mingling    with    the    battle's 

shock, 
Checked  not  its  rage  ;  unfelt  the  ground  did 

rock. 
Sword  dropped  not,  javelin  kept   its  deadly 

aim.  — 
Now  all  is  sun-bright  peace.     Of  that  day's 

shame, 
Or  glory,  not  a  vestige  seems  to  endure, 
Save  in  this  Kill  that  took  from  blood  the  name  * 
Wliich  yet  it  bears,  sweet  Stream  I  as  cr>-stal 

pure. 
So  may  all  trace  and  sign  of  deeds  aloof 
From  the  true  guidance  of  humanity, 
Thro'  Time  und  Nature's  influence, purify 
Their  spirit ;  or,  unless  they  for  reproof 
Or  warning  serve,  thus  let  them  all,  on  ground 
ITut  gave  them  being,  vanish  to  a  sound. 

XIII. 
NEAR  THE  SAME  I^KE. 

For  action  bom,  existing  to  be  tried. 
Powers  manifold  we  have  that  intervene 
To  stir  the  heart  that  would  too  closely  screen 
Her  i)cacc  from  images  to  pain  allied. 
What  wonder  if  at  midnight,  by  the  side 
Of  Sanguinetto  or  broad  Thrasymene, 
The  clang  of  arms  is  heard,  and  phantoms  glide. 
Unhappy  ghosts  in  troops  by  moonlight  seen  ; 
And  singly  thine,  O  vanquished  Chief!  whose 

corse, 
Unburied,  lay  hid  under  heaps  of  slain  : 
Cut  who  is  lie  ? — the  Conqueror.     Would  he 

force 
His  way  to  Rome  ?    Ah,  no, — round  hill  and 

plain 
Wandering,  he  haunts,  at  fancy's  strong  com- 
mand, 
This  spot — his  shadowy  death-cup  in  his  hand. 


Xiv. 


THE  CUCKOO  AT  LAVERNA. 
May  25TH,  1837. 

List — 'twas  the  Cuckoo. — O  with  what  delight 
Heard  I  that  voice  I  and  catch  it  now,  though 

faint. 
Far  off  and  faint,  and  melting  into  air. 
Vet  not  to  be  mistaken.     Hark  again  1 
Those  louder  cries  give  notice  that  the  Bird, 
Although  invisible  as  Echo's  self, 
Is  wheeling  hitherward.     Thanks,  happy  Crea- 
ture, 

*  Sanguinetto. 


For  this  unthought-of  greeting  I 

While  allured 
From  vale  to  hill,  from  hill  to  vale  led  on. 
We  have  pursued,  through  various  lands,  a 

long 
And  pleasant  course ;  flower  after  flower  has 

blown. 
Embellishing  the  cround  that  gave  them  birth 
With  aspects  novel  to  my  sight ;  but  still 
Most  (air,  most  welcome,  when  they  drank  the 

dew 
In  a  sweet  fellowship  with  kinds  beloved. 
For  old  remembrance  sake.     And  oft — where 

Spring 
Display  d  her  richest  blossoms  amonjg^  files  ^ 
Of  orange-trees  bedecked  with  glowmg  fruit 
Ripe  for  the  hand,  or  imder  a  thick  shade 
Of^Ilex,  or,  if  better  suited  to  the  hour, 
The  lightsome  Olive's  twinkling  canopy — 
Oft  have  I  heard  the  Nightingale  and  Thrush 
Ijlcnding  as  in  a  common  Enelish  grove 
Their  love-songs  ;  but,  where  er  my  feet  might 

roam, 
Whate'er  assemblages  of  new  and  old. 
Strange  and  familiar,  might  beguile  the  way, 
A  gratulation  from  that  vagrant  Voice 
Was  wanting  ;— and  most  happily  till  now. 

For  see,  Lavcma  !  mark  the  far-famed  Pile, 
High  on  the  brink  of  that  precipitous  rock, 
Implanted  like  a  Fortress,  as  in  truth 
It  is,  a  Christian  Fortress,  garrisoned 
In  faith  and  hope,  and  dutiful  obedience, 
liy  a  few  Monks,  a  stem  society, 
Dead   to   the  world  and  scorning  earth-bom 

joys. 
Nay — though  the  hopes  that  drew,  the  fears 

that  drove, 
St  Francis,  far  from  Man's  resort,  to  abide 
Among  these  sterile  heights  of  Apennine, 
Bound  him,  nor,  since  he  raised  yon  House, 

have  ceased 
To  bind  his  spiritual  Progeny,  with  rules 
Stringent  as  Aesh  can  tolerate  and  live  ; 
His  milder  Genius  (thanks  to  the  good  God 
That  made  us)  over  those  severe  restraints 
Of  mind,  that  dread  heart-freezing  discipline. 
Doth  sometimes  here  predominate,  und  works 
By  unsought  means  for  gracious  purposes  : 
For  earth    through    heaven,   for  heaven,   by 

changeful  earth. 
Illustrated,  and  mutually  endeared. 

Rapt  though  He  were  above  the  power  of 

sense. 
Familiarly,  yet  out  of  the  cleansed  heart 
Of  that  once  sinful  Being  overflowed 
On  sun,  moon,  stars,  the  nether  elements. 
And  every  shape  of  creature  they  sustain. 
Divine  affections  ;  and  with  beast  and  bird 
(Stilled  from  afar — such  marvel  story  tells — 
By  casual  outbreak  of  his  passionate  words. 
And  from  their  own  pursuits  in  field  or  grove 
Drawn  to  his  side  by  look  or  act  of  love 
Humane,  and  virtue  of  his  innocent  life) 
He  wont  to  hold  companionship  so  free. 
So  pure,  so  fraught  with  knowledge  and  delight. 
As  to  be  likened  in  his  Followers*  minds 
To  that  which  our  first  Parents,  ere  the  fall  ^ 
From  their  high  state  darkened  the  Earth  with 

fear, 
Held  with  aU  Kinds  in  Eden's  blissful  bowers. 
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Who  bruilic  the  Kir  lie  brulhed,  tnaul  when 

Da  uil]  survive,  Mnd,  wiih  ihaw  genilt  htaru 
Coauncd.  Olhen,  in  the  poitEr,  the  failh, 
Of  a  Znptued  ipuginaiion.  prompt 

Whale' er  they  hrioe  of  impuliet  sublime. 

Iliui  lenutire  must  be  the  Monk,  thouf  h 
Viih  &U,  with 


•sti.   by 


Slated  nlinie^  with  farehend  *lty-ward  raiWj 
Huidi  damped  above  the  crucinx  he  wdr 
Appended  to  his  bosom,  pnd  lips  dosed 
By  the  joint  prc5&urcofhisinusiiiHiaD0d 
And  babii  ofhii  vo*.    That  indent  M>n— 
Nor  hipjy  less  the  Bnlher  whom  I  matLeil, 
As  we  upproaeheil  the  Convent  este,  slofl 
l/wVinj  £u-  fbnh  from  his  nensrcedj 
A  young  Ascetic — Poet^  Hero,  Sage, 
He  mijiiit  have  been,  Lover  belihc  he  wai— 

^e  Dotes  whose  lust  faint  ereetine  startled  me, 
WhoK  sedulous  ileratian  thrilled  »itb  joy 
Uy  bean— may  hare  been  moved  like  me  to 
think. 

On  the  great  rrophel,  styled  the  VcitI  cf  tJKl 
Crybt/r  amid  tht  viiidtme»,  and  given. 


Tbllawfii]  ni 
Wandering  in 


If  that  substantia]  title  pleai 


Thy  coune  and 
1^  Night,  desc 
Grants  to  Ihy  mi 
And  folds  thy  pi 


Crisvb  for  the  Man  wha  hither 


, t,  the  workapprovi 

And  O,  good  Brethren  of  the  towl,  a  thin( 
So  fair,  lo  whidi  with  neril  he  muM  ding. 

That  liloom -those  eyes— oin  ihcy  a«L 

Thoughu  that  itould  Hny  from  Ueavcnf 


Else  will  the  enamoured  Monk  too  surely  find 
How  wide  a  space  can  part  from  inward  peace 
Tbo  most  prufouud  repose  his  cell  can  give- 

And  Biirring  InteresEs  thunncd  with  derpenu* 

(light. 
All  Crust  abandoned  in  the  healing  might 
Of  virtuous  action  ;  all  thil  ccuTaee  dates. 

Those  hclpt  rejected,  tliey,  whose  minds  pet- 
How  subtly  worlu  man's  weakuesA,  sighs  tnay 


If  with  hi: 
Shedin 


>Mwi  this  objeci 
iiihygr 


J  mpctiout  passion  in  a  heail  let  free 
That  earthlyloTC  may  to  herself  be  I 
"■■-  ■■" '  that  dcaveth  unto  tl 


Enormous,  draggef^  while  side  by  ude  they  Viet 

How,  with  empuriiJed  cheeks  and  pampered 

Dare  theyunfroot  the  lean  austerities 
Of  lirethren  who,  here  filed,  on  Jesu  wait 
In  lackdoih,  and  God's  anger  deprecate 
Through  all  thai  humblei  ifesh  and  mortifiesl 

Where  minele,  as  for  mockery  combined. 

Shows  not  a  sight  miSS^^iM  iho°'eHreraei 
That  everywhere,  before  the  thoughtful  mind. 
Meet  OB  the  »lid  ground  of  waking  life. 


it  falls  d 


mthes 


that  Cell— yon  sequestered  Rett 

Where  our  Milton  was  wont  hinelyvigilj  lo 

keep 
For  converse  with  Cod,  sought  through  nudy 

The  Monks  still  repeal  the  tradition  with  pride. 
And  its  truth  who  shall  doubt  I  for  his  Spitii  is 

In  the  cloud-pierdng  rocks  duth  her  grandeur 
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In  the  6ower-beaprent  meadows  his  genius  we 

trace 
Turned  to  humbler  delights,  in  which  youth 

might  confide, 
That  would  yield  him  fit  help  while  prefiguring 

that  Place 
Where,  if  Sin  had  not  entered,  Love  never  had 

died. 
When  with  life  lengthened  out  came  a  desolate 

time. 
And  darkness  and  danger  had  compassed  him 

round. 
With  a  thought  he  would  flee  to  these  haunts 

of  his  prime, 
And  here  once  again  a  kind  shelter  be  found. 
And  let  me  believe  that  when  nightly  the  Muse 
Did  waft  him  to  Sion,  the  glorified  hill. 
Here  also,  on  some  favoured  height,  he  would 

choose 
To  wander,  and  drink  inspiration  at  will 

Vallombrosa  !  of  thee  I  first  heard  in  the  page 
Of  that  holiest  of  Bards,  and  the  name  for  my 

mind 
Had  a  musical  charm,  which  the  winter  of  age 
And  the  changes  it  brings  had  no  power  to 

unbind. 
And  now,  ye  Miltonian  shades  !  under  you 
I  repose,  nor  am  forced  from  sweet  fancy  to 

part. 
While  your  leaves  I  behold  and  the  brooks 

they  will  strew. 
And  the  realised  vision  is  clasped  to  my  heart 

Even  so,  and  unblamed,  we  rejoice  as  we  may 
In   Forms   that  must  perish,   frail   objects  of 

sense  ; 
Unblamed — if  the  Soul  be  intent  on  the  day 
When  the  Being  of  Beings  shall  summon  her 

hence. 
For  he  and  he  only  with  wisdom  is  blest 
Who,  gathering  true  pleasures  wherever  they 

grow, 
Looks  up  in  all  places,  for  joy  or  for  re?t, 
To  the  Fountain  whence  Time  and  Eternity 

flow. 

XIX. 

AT  FLORENCE. 

Under  the  shadow  of  a  stately  Pile, 
The  dome  of  Florence,  pensive  and  alone. 
Nor  giving   heed   to  aught  that  passed    the 

while, 
I  stood,  and  gazed  tipon  a  marble  stone, 
The  laurell'd  Dante's  favourite  seat.    A  throne. 
In  just  esteem,  it  rivals  :  thouiE;:h  no  style 
Be  there  of  decoration  to  beguile 
The  mind,  depressed  by  thought  of  greatness 

flown. 
As  a  true  man,  who  long  had  served  the  lyre, 
I  gazed  with  earnestness,  and  dared  no  more. 
But  in  his  breast  the  mighty  Poet  bore 
A  Patriot's  heart,  warm  with  undying  fire. 
Bold   with  the   thought,  in   reverence   I   sate 

down. 
And,  for  a  moment,  filled  that  empty  Throne. 

XX. 

BEFORE  THE  PICTURE  OF  THE  HAPTIST, 
BY  RAPHAEL,  IN  THE  GALLERY  AT  FLORENCE. 

The  Baptist  might  have  been  ordain'd  to  cry 
Forth    from    the    towers   of  that  huge  Pile, 
wherein 


His  Father  served  Jehovah  ;  but  how  win 

Due  audience,  how  for  aught  but  scorn  defy 

The  obstinate  pride  and  wanton  revelry 

Of  the  Jerusalem  below,  her  sin 

And  folly,  if  they  with  united  din 

Drown  not  at  once  mandate  and  prophecy? 

Therefore  the  Voice  spake  from  the  Desert* 

thence 
To  Her,  as  to  her  opposite  in  peace. 
Silence,  and  holiness,  and  innocence. 
To  Her  and  to  all  Lands  its  warning  sent, 
Crying  with  earnestness  that  might  not  cease* 
"  Make  straight  a  highway  for  the  Lord — re* 

pentl" 

XXI. 

AT  FLORENCE. — FROM  MICHAEL  ANGKLO. 

Rapt  above  earth  by  power  of  one  fair  face. 
Hers  in  whose  sway  alone  my  heart  delights, 
I  mingle  with  the  blest  on  those  pure  heights 
Where  Man,  yet  mortal,  rarely  finds  a  place. 
With  Him  who  made  the  Work  that  Work 

accords 
So  well,  that  by  its  help  and  through  his  grace 
I  raise  my  thoughts,  inform  my  deeds  and 

words. 
Clasping  her  beauty  in  my  soul's  embrace. 
Thus,  if  from  two  fair  eyes  mine  cannot  turn, 
I  feel  how  in  their  presence  doth  abide 
Light  which  to  God  is  both  the  way  and  guide; 
And,  kindling  at  their  lustre,  if  I  bum, 
My  noble  fire  emits  the  joyful  ray 
That  through  the  realms  of  glory  shines  for 

aye. 

XXII. 

at  FLORENCE.— from  M.  ANGELO. 

Eternal  Lord  !  eased  of  a  cumbrous  load. 
And  loosened  from  the  world,  I  turn  to  Thee  ; 
Shun,  like  a  shattered  bark,  the  storm,  and  flee 
To  thy  protection  for  a  safe  abode. 
The  crown  of  thorns,  hands  pierced  upon  the 

tree. 
The  meek,  benign,  and  lacerated  face. 
To  a  sincere  repentance  promise  grace, 
To  the  sad  soul  give  hope  of  pardon  free. 
With  justice  mark  not  Thou,  O  Light  divine. 
My  fault,  nor  hear  it  with  thy  sacred  ear  ; 
Neither  put  forth  that  way  thy  arm  severe  ; 
Wash  with  thy  blood  my  sins  ;  thereto  incline 
More  readily  the  more  my  years  require 
Help,  and  forgiveness  speedy  and  entire. 

XXIII. 

AMONG  the  ruins  OF  A  CON^'ENT  IN  THE 
APENNINES. 

Vr  Trees  I  whose  slender  roots  entwine 

Altars  that  piety  neglects  ; 
Whose  infant  arras  enclasp  the  shrine 

Which  no  devotion  "now  respects  ; 
If  not  a  straggler  from  the  herd 
Here  ruminate,  nor  shrouded  bird. 
Chanting  her  low-voiced  hymn,  take  pride 
In  aught  that  ye  would  grace  or  hide — 
How  sadly  is  your  love  misplaced, 
Fair  Trees,  your  bounty  run  to  waste ! 

Ye,  too,  wild  Flowers  !  that  no  one  heeds. 
And  ye — full  often  spurned  as  weeds — 
In  beauty  clothed,  or  breathing  sweetness 
From  fractured  arch  and  mouldering  wall->.' 


saa 
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Do  but  more  touchinely  recal 
Man's  headstrong  violence  and  Time's  fleetness, 
Making  die  preancts  ye  adorn  ■*. 

Appear  to  sight  still  more  forlorn 

XXIV. 

IN  1X)MBARDY. 

See,  where  his  difficult  way  that  Old  Man  wins 
Bent  by  a  load  of  Mulberry  leaves ! — roost  hard 
Appears  his  lot,  to  the  small  Worm's  compared. 
For  whom  his  toil  with  early  day  be^s. 
Acknowledging  no  task-master,  at  will 
(As  if  her  labour  and  her  case  were  twins) 
Sht  seems  to  work,  at  pleasure  to  lie  still ; — 
And  softly  sleeps  within  the  thread  she  spins. 
So  fiire  they — the  Man  serving  as  her  Slave. 
Ere  long  their  fates  do  each  to  each  conform; 
Both  pass  into  new  being, — but  the  Worm, 
Transfigured,  sinks  into  a  hopelets  grave ; 
His  volant  Spirit  will,  he  trusta«  ascend 
To  bliss  unbounded,  glory  without  end. 

XXV. 
AFTER  LEAVING  ITALY. 

Fair  Land  1  lliee  all  men  greet  with  joy ;  how 

few. 
Whose  souls  take  pride  in   freedom,  virtue, 

fame. 
Part  from  thee  without  pity  dyed  in  shame : 
I  could  not — while  from  Venice  we  withdrew, 
Led  on  till  an  Alpine  strait  confined  our  view 
Within  its  depths,  and  to  the  shore  we  came 
Of  Lago  Morto,  dreary  sight  and  name. 
Which  o'er  sad  thoughts  a  sadder  colouring 

threw. 
Italia  !  on  the  surface  of  thy  spirit, 
(Too  aptly  emblemed  by  that  torpid  laA) 
Shall  a  few  partial  breexes  only  creep  7 — 
Be  its  depths  quickened  ;  what  thou  dost  inherit 
Of  the  world's  hopes,  dare  to  fulfil ;  awake, 
Mother  of  Heroes,  from  thy  death-liko  sleep  I 

XXVI. 

CONTINUED. 

As  indignation  mastered  grief,  ray  tongue 
Spake  bitter  words  ;  words  that  did  ill  agree 
with  those  rich  stores  of  Nature's  imagery. 
And  divine  Art.  that  fast  to  memory  clung— 
Thy  gifts,  magnificent  Region,  ever  young 
In  the  sun's  eye,  and  in  his  sister's  sight 
How  beautiful !  how  worthy  to  be  sung 
In  strains  of  rapture,  or  subdued  delight ! 
I  feigfn  not ;  witness  that  unwelcome  shock 
That  followed  the  first  sound  of  German  speech. 
Caught  the  far-winding  barrier  Alps  among. 
In  that  announcement,  greeting  seemed  to  mock 
Parting ;  the  casual  word  had  power  to  reach 
My  heart,  and  filled  that  heart  with  conflict 
strong. 

XXVII. 

COMPOSED  AT  RYDAL  ON  MAY  MORNING,  1838. 

If  with  old  love  of  you,  dear  Hills !  I  share 
New  love  of  many  a  rival  image  brought 
From  far,  forgive  the  wanderings  of  my  thought: 
Nor  art  thou  wronged,  sweet   May  1   when  I 

compare 
Thy  present  birth-mom  with  thy  last,  so  fair, 
So  rich  to  me  in  favours.     For  m^r  lot 
Then  was,  within  the  famed  Egerian  Grot 
To  sit  and  muse,  Oaumcd  by  its  dewy  air 


Mingling  with  thy  soft  breath  1  That  mornStiff 
too,  "         ~ 

Warblers  I  heard  their  joy  unbosdl^g 

Amid  the  sunny,  shadowv.   Coliseum ; 

Heard  Uiem,  unchecked  by  aught  of  saddening 
hue. 

For  victories  there  won  by  flower  •crowned 
Spring, 

Chant  m  full  choir  their  innocent  Te  Demn. 


XXVIIL 


THE  PILLAR  OF  TRAJAN.  ^ 

Where  towers  are  crushed,  and  unforbtddeil 

weeds 
O'er  mutilated  arches  shed  their  seeds ; 
And  temples^  doomed  to  milder  change,  unfold 
A  new  magmficence  that  vies  with  old  : 
Firm  in  its  pristine  majesty  hath  stood 
A  votive  Column,  spared  by  fire  and  flood  : — 
And^  though  the  passions  of  man's  fretful  race 
Have  never  ceased  to  eddv  round  its  Imse, 
Not  injured  more  by  touch  of  meddling  hands 
Than  a  lone  obejisk,  'mid  Nubian  sands. 
Or  aught  in  Syrian  deserts  left  to  save 
From  death  the  memory  of  the  good  and  brave. 
Historic  fibres  round  tne  shaft  embost 
Ascend,  with  lineaments  in  air  not  lost : 
Still  as  he  turns,  the  charmed  spectator  sees 
Group  winding  after  group  with  dream-like  ease; 
Triumphs  in  sunbright  gratitude  displayed. 
Or  softly  stealing  into  modest  shade. 
— So,  pleased  with  purple  clusters  to  entwine 
Some  lofly^  elm-tree,  mounts  the  daring  vine  ; 
The  woodbine  so,  with  spiral  grace,  and  breathes 
Wide  •  spreading     odours    from    her   flowery 

wreaths. 

Borne  by  the  Muse  from  rills  in  shepherds* 

ears 
Murmuring  but  one  smooth  story  for  all  years, 
I  gladly  commune  with  the  mind  and  heart 
Of  him  who  thus  survives  by  classic  art, 
His  actions  witness,  venerate  his  mien. 
And  study  Trajan  as  by  Pliny  seen  ; 
Behold  how  fought  the  Chief  whose  conquering 

sword 
Stretched  far  as  earth  might  own  a  single  lord ; 
In  the  delight  of  moral  prudence  schooled. 
How  feelingly  at  home  the  Soverei|jn  ruled ; 
Best  of  the  good— in  pagan  faith  alUed 
To  more  th^  Man,  by  virtue  deified. 

Memori.ll  Pillar  I  'mid  the  wrecks  of  Time 
Preserve  thy  charge  with  confidence  sublime — 
The  exultations,  pomps,  and  cares  of  Rome,  ^ 
Whence  half  the  breathing  world  received  its 

doom ; 
Things  that  recoil  from  language ;  that,  if  shown 
By  apter  pencil,  from  the  light  had  flown. 
A  Pontiff,  Trajan  hrre  the  Gods  implores, 
Tkrre  greets  an  Embassv  from  Indian  shores  : 
I^!  he  harangues  his  coWts-^/A/^^  the  storm 
Of  battle  meets  him  in  authentic  form  ! 
Unharnessed,  naked,  troops  of  Moorish  horse 
Sweep  to  the  charge  ;  more  high,  the  Dacian 

force. 
To  hoof  and  finger  mailed  :— yet,  high  or  low, 
None  bleed,  and  none  lie  prostjate  but  the  foe; 
In  every  Roman,  through  all  turns  of  late. 
Is  Roman  dignity  inviolate  ; 
Spirit  io^m  pre-eminent,  who  guides. 
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8a»p«U,  ftdomi,  J.nd  over  .11  pmida  ; 

ttiinnr"*"^  ^'osy  by  uhcrcni  tuie 

YnoL  nowmml  liulruiDcuu  ihat  rQund  him 


To    cntlavE    vholc    nanou    on    I) 

Hb,  when  hU  »ge  *m  meunrt 
Be  drooped,  'mid  else  undouded  vii 


)  veakfe^'or  tbe  Greal  r  O  tbQy  of  tha  Wise  1 
Wlun  nisw  the  baufhlT  Empire  that  ni 


Sdll  an  ire  preseol  wiih  the  imwri^  Chief, 
Nor  cuse  10  Eue  upon  Ihe  bold  Relief 
Till  Rome.  lo  silent  marble  unconJiDed, 
Becomes  wiib  all  her  rem  >  Yiiiooaf  the  Mind. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  MAID; 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WATER  LILY. 
[For  tlie Mini!!  and peinoni  in  Ihc  following  poem,  Kt  the" Hiiioiy  of  ilie  renowned  Piince 

fuH-blawn  flower,  wu  iucKeiied  by  ifie  beautifiil  work  of  ancital  art,  once  included  amoDr  the 
T<nriikrUubles,aDdnDwinthe£riliih  MuHum.] 


Of  a  brighi  Ship  thai  seemed  to  hang  in  ail 
Yel  WH  >he  work  of  tnortaj  hand-, 

LlLV. 
Soft  wai  the  irind.  Ihil  landward  blew  ; 
And,  ai  the  Moon,  o'er  lonw  dork  hill  asce 

dant, 
GMwi  from  a  Utile  edge  of  light 
To  ■  full  orb,  thii  Pinnace  blight 

Matejlotious.  with  tpieadsail  and  stnamii 

VpOB  thil  wingtd  Shape  so  fair 
Sage  Hcrlin  gazed  with  admintion : 
Her  Uoeaoients.  thought  he,  surpass 
Aughl  that  wai  ever  &hown  in  magic  glass 


Or,  at 


Shamel  the   degi 
Gave  MetfiD  (an< 


d  by  happieu  tr 


upped  good  thoughts,  or  scared  ll 

nroked  (0  envious  spleen,  he  cast 
illered  look  upon  the  advancine  Strar 
lom  he  had  hailed  with  iov,  and  cried. 
ly  Art  shall  help  to  tame  tier  pride—" 


!.  and  iky  portended  danger 
4ch,  hu  work  the  Sorcerei 


blacker . 
_.  fiendi  lb 


d  the  I>eep  with  fieiter 


By  Fieudi 
leoutg. 

But  worthy  of  the  name  she  bore 
Was  this  Sca-llower.  this  buoyant  Galley ; 

Of  tnisly  anchorage,  or  scudding  o'er 


ider  magic  heaves. 

Luminous,  blithe,  and  debonair?  ' 
The  storm  has  stripped  her  of  her  lea 
The  Lily  floats  no  longer  I— She  hath  p 


could  n< 


IS  then 


And.  in  hqr  It 


troubles  us,  the  fools  of  Hilure. 
■uw  for  gushing  (eais, 
-■--- Galley  la'— - 


So^richly  was  this  Galley, laden; 
hadM. 


Andwb 


:d  by  spells  him 
C|  repcntaut  all  too  late. 
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In  moody  posture  there  he  sate. 
He  heard  a  voice,  and  saw,  with  half-raised 
head.. 
A  Visitant  by  whom  these  words  were  uttered  ; 

**0n  Christian  service  this  frail  Dark 
Sailed     (licar  me,  Merlin  !)     under  high  pro- 
tection. 
Though  on  her  prow  a  sign  of  heathen  power 
Was  carved — a  Goddess  with  a  Lily  flower. 
The  old  Egyptian's  emblematic  mark 
Of  joy  immortal  and  of  pure  afTectioa. 

Her  course  was  for  the  British  strand  ; 
Her  freight,  it  was  a  Damsel  peerless; 
God  reigns  above,  and  Spirits  strong 
May  gather  to  avenge  this  wrong 
Done  to  the  Princess,  and  her  Land 
Which  she  in  duty  left,  sad  but  not  cheerless. 

And  to  Caerleon's  loftiest  tower 
Soon  will  the  Knights  of  Arthur's  Table 
A  cry  of  lamentation  send  ; 
And  all  will  weep  who  there  attend. 
To  grace  that  Stranger's  bridal  hour. 
For  whom  tlic  sea  was  made  unnavigable. 

Shame  !  should  a  Child  of  royal  line 
Die  through  the  blindness  of  thy  malice  !" 
Thus  to  the  Necromancer  spake 
Nina,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
A  gentle  Sorceress,  and  benign. 
Who  ne'er  embittered  any  good  man's  chalice. 

"What  boots,"  continued  .she,  "  to  mourn? 
To  expiate  thy  .sin  endeavour: 
From  the  bleak  isle  where  she  is  laid, 
Fetched  by  our  ait,  the  Egyptian  Maid 
May  yet  to  Arthur's  court  be  borne 
Cold  as  she  is,  ere  life  be  fled  for  ever. 

My  pearly  Boat,  a  shining  Light, 
That  brought  mc  down  that  sunless  river. 
Will  bear  me  on  from  wave  to  wave, 
And  back  with  her  to  this  sea-cave  ; — 
Then  Merlin  1  for  a  rapid  flight 
Through  air,  to  thee  my  Charge  will  I  deliver. 

The  very  swiftest  of  thy  cars 
Must,  when  my  part  is  done,  be  rcadv  ; 
Meanwhile,  for  further  guidance,  look 
Into  thy  own  prophetic  book  ; 
And,  if  that  fail,  consult  the  Stars 
To  learn  th  y  course  ;  farewell  I  be  prompt  and 
steady." 

This  scarcely  spoken,  she  a^aln 
Was  seated  in  ner  gleaming  shallop. 
That,  o'er  the  yet-distempered  Deep, 
Pursued  its  way  with  bird-like  sweep. 
Or  like  a  steed,  without  a  rein. 
Urged  o'er  the  wilderness  in  sportive  gallop. 

Soon  did  the  gentle  Nina  reach 
That  Isle  without  a  house  or  haven  ; 
Landing,  she  found  not  what  she  sought. 
Nor  saw  of  wreck  or  ruin  aught 
But  a  carved  Lotus  cast  upon  the  beach 
By  the  fierce  waves,  a  flower  in  marble  graven. 

Sad  rclique,  but  how  fair  the  while  ! 
For  gently  each  from  each  retreating 
With  backward  curve,  the  leaves  revealed 
The  bosom  half,  and  half  concealed. 
Of  a  Divinity,  that  seemed  to  smile 
On  Nina,  as  she  passed,  with  hopeful  greeting. 

No  quest  was  hers  of  vague  desire, 
Of  tortured  hope  and  purpose  shaken ; 


Following  the  margin  of  a  bay. 
She  spied  the  lonely  Cast-away,  ^ 
Unmarred,  unstripped  of  her  attire, 
But  with  closed  eyes, — of  breath  and  bloom 
forsaken. 

Then  Nina,  stooping  down,  embraced. 
With  tenderness  and  mild  emotion. 
The  Damsel,  in  that  trance  embound  ; 
And,  while  she  raised  her  from  the  ground. 
And  in  the  pearly  .shallop  placed. 
Sleep  fell  upon  the  air,  and  stilled  the  ocean. 

The  turmoil  hushed,  celestial  springs 

Of  music  opened,  and  there  came  a  blending 

Of  fragrance,  underived  from  earth. 

With  gleams  that  owed  not  to  the  sim  their 

birth. 
And  that  .soft  rustling  of  invisible  wings 
^V'hich  Angels  make,  on  works  of  love  descend- 
ing. 

And  Nina  heard  a  .sweeter  voice 
Than  if  the  Goddess  of  the  flower  had  spoken  : 
"  Them  hast  achieved,  fair  Dame  !  what  none 
Less  pure  in  spirit  could  have  done  ; 
Go,  in  thy  enterprise  rejoice  1 
Air,  earth,  sea,  sky,  and  heaven,  success  be- 
token." 

So  cheered,  she  left  that  Island  bleak, 
A  bare  rock  of  the  Scilly  cluster  ; 
And,  as  they  traversed  the  smooth  brine. 
The  self-illumincd  Brigantine 
Shed,  on  the  Slumberer's  cold  wan  check 
And  pallid  brow,  a  melancholy  lustre. 

Fleet  was  their  course,  and  when  they  came 
To  the  dim  cavern,  whence  the  river 
Issued  into  the  salt-sea  flood. 
Merlin,  as  fixed  in  thought  he  stood. 
Was  thus  accosted  by  the  Dame  ; 
"  Behold  to  thee  my  Charge  I  now  deliver  ! 

But  where  attends  thy  chariot — where?" — 
Quoth  Merlin,  "  Even  as  I  was  bidden, 
.So  have  I  done  ;  as  tru-^ty  as  thy  b.irge 
My  vehicle  shall  prove  — O  precious  Charge  ! 
If  this  be  sleep,  how  soft  !  if  death,  how  fair  ! 
Much  have  my  books  disclosed,  but  the  end  is 
hidden.^' 

He  spake  ;  and  gliding  into  view 

Forth  from  the  grotto's  dimmest  chamber 

Came   two  mute   Swans,   whose   plumes  oi 

du.sky  white 
Changed,  as  the  pair  approached  the  light, 
Drawing  an  ebon  car,  their  hue 
(Like  clouds  of  sunset)  into  lucid  amber- 

• 

Once  more  did  gentle  Nina  lift 
The  Princess,  pa.ssivc  to  all  changes  : 
I'hc  car  received  her : — then  up-went 
Into  the  ethereal  element 
The  Birds  with  progress  smooth  and  swift 
As  thought,  when  through  bright  regions  me- 
mory ranges. 

Sage  Merlin,  at  the  Slumberer's  side, 
Instructs  the  Swans  their  way  to  measure ; 
And  s  x)n  Caerleon's  towers  appeared. 
And  notes  of  minstrelsy  were  heard 
From  rich  pavilions  spreading  wide, 
For  some  high  day  of  long-expected  pleasure. 

Awe-stricken  stood  both  Knights  and  Dames 
Ere  on  firm  ground  the  car  alighted  ; 
Eftsoons  astonishment  was  past. 


ta6 
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For  in  that  factf'they  saw  the  last, 

Last  lingering  jook  of  day,  that  tames 
All  pride  ;  by  which  all  happiness  is  blighted. 

Said  Merlin,  ""Mightjr  King,  fair  Lords, 

Away  with  feast  and  tilt  and  tourney  ! 

Ye  saw,  throughout  this  royal  House, 

Ye  heard,  a  rocking  marvellous 

Of  turrets,  and  a  clash  of  swords 
Self-shaken,  as  I  closed  my  airy  journey. 

Lo  !  by  a  destiny  well  known 
To  mortals,  joy  is  turned  to  sorrow  ; 
This  is  the  wished-for  Bride,  the  Maid 
Of  Egypt,  from  a  rock  conveyed 
Where  she  by  shipwreck  had  been  thrown; 
III  sight!  but  grief  may  vanish  ere  the  morrow." 

**  Though  vast    thy  power,   thy  words  are 

weak," 
Exclaimed  the  King,  "  a  mockery  hateful ; 
Dutiful  Child,  her  lot  how  hard  1 
Is  this  her  piety's  reward  ? 
Those  watery  locks,  that  bloodless  check  ! 
O  winds  without  remorse  !    O  shore  ungrateful ! 

Rich  robes  are  fretted  by  the  moth  ; 
Towers,  temples,  fall  by  stroke  of  thunder; 
Will  that,  or  deeper  thoughts,  abate 
A  Father's  sorrow  for  her  fate  f 
He  will  repent  him  of  his  troth  : 
His  brain  will    bum,    his    stout    heart    split 
asunder. 

Alas !  and  I  have  caused  this  woe  ; 
For,  when  my  prowess  from  invading  Neigh- 
bours 
Had  freed  his  Realm,  he  plighted  word 
That  he  would  tuni  to  Christ  our  Lord, 
And  his  dear  Daughter  on  a  Knight  bestow 
Whom  I  should  choose  for  love  and  matchless 
labours. 

Her  birth  was  heathen  ;  but  a  fence 
Of  holy  Angels  round  her  hovered : 
A  Lady  added  to  my  court 
So  fair,  of  such  divine  report 
And  worship,  seemed  a  recompense 
For  fifty  kingdoms  by  my  sword  ^ccovered. 

Ask  not  for  whom,  O  Champions  true ! 

She  was  reserved  by  me  her  life's  betrayer ; 

She  who  was  meant  to  be  a  bride 

Is  now  a  corse  :  then  put  aside 

Vain  thoughts,  and  speed  ye,  with  observ- 
ance due 
Of  Christian  rites,  in  Christian  ground  to  lay 
her." 

"The  tomb,"  ."iaid  Merlin,  "may  not  close 
Upon  her  yet,  earth  hide  her  beauty  ; 
Not  froward  to  thy  sovereign  will 
Esteem  me,  Liege  !  if  I,  whose  skill 
Wafted  her  hither,  interpose 
To  check  this  pious  haste  of  erring  duty. 

My  books  command  me  to  lay  bare 

The  secret  thou  art  bent  on  keeping: 

Here  must  a  high  attest  be  given, 

IVhat  Bridegroom  was  for  her  ordained  by 

Heaven : 
And  in  my  glass  significants  there  are 
Of  things  that  may  to  gladness  turn  this  weep- 
ing. 

For  thisj  approaching  One  by  One, 
Thy  Knights  must  touch  the  cold  hand  of  the 
Virgin ; 


So,  for  the  favoured  One,  the  Flower  may 

bloom 
Once  more  :  but,  if  unchangeable  her  doom. 
If  life  departed  be  for  ever  gone, 
Some  blest  assurance,  fiom  this  cloud  emerging. 

May  teach  him  to  bewail  his  loss  ; 

Not  with  a  grief  that,  like  a  vapour,  rises 

And  melts ;  but  grief  devout  that  shall  en- 
dure, 

And  a  perpetual  growth  secure 

Of  purposes  which  no  false   thought   shall 
cross, 
A  harvest  of  high  hopes  and  noble  enterprises." 

*•  So  be  it,"  said  the  King  :— "  anon. 
Here,  where  the  Princess  lies,  begin  the  trial ; 
Knights,  each  in  order  as  ye  stand 
Step  forth." — To  touch  the  pallid  hand 
Sir  Agravaine  advanced  ;  no  sign  he  won 
From  Heaven  or  earth ;— Sir  Kaye  had  like 
denial. 

Abashed,  Sir  Dinas  turned  away  ; 
Even  for  Sir  Pcrcival  was  no  disclosure  ; 
Though  he,  devoutest  of  all  Champions,  ere 
He  reached  that  ebon  car,  the  bier 
^Vhe^eon  diffused  like  snow  the  Damsel  laj% 
Full  thrice  had  crossed  himself  in  meek  com- 
posure. 

Imagine  (but  ye  Saints  1  who  can?) 
How  in  still  air  the  balance  trembled — 
The  wishes,  peradventure  the  despites» 
That  overcame  some  not  ungenerous  Knights: 
And  all  the  thoughts  that  lengthened  out  a 
span 
Of  time  to  Lords  and  Ladiu  thus  assembled. 

What  patient  confidence  was  here  I 
And  there  how  many  bosoms  pantea'T 
While  drawing  toward  the  car  Sir  Gawaine, 

mailed 
For  tournament,  his  beaver  vailed^ 
And  softly  touched  ;    but,   to  his  princely 

cheer 
And  high  expectancy,  no  sign  was  granted. 

Next,  disencumbered  of  his  harp. 

Sir  Tristram,  dear  to  thousands  as  a  brother. 

Came  to  the  proof,  nor  grieved  that  then 

ensued 
No  change  ; — the  fair  Izonda  he  had  wooed 
With  love  too  true,  a  love  with  pangs  too 

sharp, 
From  hope  too  distant,  not  to  dread  another. 

Not  so  Sir  Launcelot ; — from  Heaven's  grace 
A  sign  he  craved,  tired  slave  of  vain  contri- 
tion : 
The  royal  Guinever  looked  passing  glad 
Whea  his  touch  failed.—  Next  came  Sir  Gala- 
had ; 
He  paased,  and  stood  entranced  by  that  still 
face 
Whose  features  he  had  seen  in  noontide  vision. 

For  late,  as  near  a  murmuring  stream 
He  rested  'mid  an  arbour  green  and  shady, 
Nina,  the  good  Enchantress,  shed 
A  light  around  his  mossy  bed  ; 
And,  at  her  call,  a  waking  dream 
Prefigured  to  his  sense  the  Egyptian  Lady. 

Now,  while  his  bright-haired  front  he  bowed, 
And  stood,  far-kenned  by  mantle  furred  with 
ermine, 
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The  Svaiu.  in  Iriumph  dip  [hnr  <nngs ; 
And  their  necks  play,  involved  in  tiDE^, 
Like  Hnles  makes  In  Eden's  happy  Eind  : 


■I  ihc— mine  she  is.  lhoii£h  di 
■  lender  twilight  streak 


Or&™iIil^id*n'ed,''h^^-''wi 


TI  silence  did  Kin e  Art 
Upon  the  ligns  that  pass 

"» 

g'K 

tarry; 

OfNitureTodingWk* 

n 

fr- 

^' 

f  Cod.  and  Heaven's  pure 

Q 

1'2. 

Bouad  by  indissoluble  ties  id  thee 
ThtDUEh  mortal  chan^  and  immortality; 
Be  happy  and  unenvied,  tbiA  who  ttrt 
A  fioodly  Knight  that  huh  no  peerihulivethl* 
.  lonE  the  Nuplials  were  delayed  : 


d°t^e°IL°  from  h^bower 
■led  the  Kgyplian  Maid, 
iTolled  these  Cu-cchoed  veti 

-ilh  Eood  I^lwe^s 
proclainu  dcliance, 


Christ  devoted 
t.-.„,inrNiie(lideo! 


A  Ship  t 

Ala-sl  the  b^i 

An  Idol  at  her  prow. 

The  Healcn-pi"  ii«^  venl 
or  purblind  mnrul  pauion. 
Wu  wrought  her  pumshineDL 
The  Flower,  the  Form  within  It, 

Her  port  -.he  could  not  win  it. 
Nor  bom  mishap  be  freed. 


Tot  RiviK  DiiDDOH  riw!  upo 

nWryn 

ind  LMOuhire  :  and,  hayine  It 

bout  iwenly-fiv-e  miies,  enwri  i 

le  Irish 

UiUum. 

TO 

HE   R 

IIk  minitreli  played  their  Oiriumas 

To^ughl  beuaidi  my  tolHge-i 

While,  Biiitlen  by  aloftv  moo 
Tbs  ucirclidE  burcli,  ihick  - 
G««b»clc»Sch  and  dulling 

.hee"" 

ThnHgli  hill  and  valley  evwr 

Had  «mk  10  rol  -id.  folded  winp : 
Keen  wai  ihc  air,  but  could  not  Seen 

THE  RIVER  DUDDON. 

A  SERIES  OF  SONNETS. 

.nne^ofWcsImori 
Isle  of  Walney  ai 


ind,  CumberlaDd, 
fbr  Ihe  space  ^ 
1  the  Lonbhip  ol 


The  gnelini  giren,  the  inu»c  play 
In  honour  or  each  hoosehold  namc^ 
Duly  pnhioiineed  with  liiit^  call. 
And  "merry  Chriiuiias"wulied  to 


Hadit 


Whicb 


Nature  and  Ihei 
in  umple  childhood,  ipread  tnmni 
For  pleasure  hath  not  ceased  to  vr. 
On  these  eapected  annual  rounds ; 
Whether  Ihe  rich  man's  sumptuous 
Call  forth  the  unelaboiaie  sounds, 
Or  they  are  oHercd  at  the  door 
That  fuarda  the  lowtieii  of  the  por 
Hov  touchine,  when,  at  midnight, 
Snow^mulZled  winds,  and  all  is  dir] 


Of  heara  with  gbdne 


merald  Gelds  alone. 


Clittennz  before  1 
The  ground  whcR 


Bear  wit 
That  slit 


foal  FMi^^^ubrough 


And  profii  by  those  kindl 
lliat  through  the  clouds 


Hence,  while  the  imperial  City's  din 

A^l™^att"ndlii  f^w"'' 

To  agitations  less  Kverc, 

l^ial  nnlhet  overwhelm  nor  cloy. 


Not  envying  Lallan  shades— ir  yet  ihy  ilitiw  Careless  of  flowers  thai  in  pcrennLiI  blow 
A  grateful  coolne-;!  round  that  crysi.i!  Spring,  I  KounJ  Ihe  moist  marge  of  Persian  foul 
Blasduip,  praitling  u  when  loos  ago  '  cling ; 
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Heedless  of  Alpine  torrents  thundering 
ITirough  ice-built  arches  radiant  as  heaven's 

bow : 
I  seek  the  birthplace  of  a  native  Stream. — 
All  hail,    ye   mountains !   hail,    thou  morning 

light ! 
Better  to  breathe  at  large  on  this  clear  lieight 
Than  toil  in  heedless  sleep  from  dream  to  dream: 
Pure  flow  the  verse,  pure,  vigorous,  free,  and 

bright. 
For  Dudduxi,  long-loved  Duddon,  is  my  theme  ! 

II. 
Child  of  the  clouds  !  remote  from  every  taint 
Of  sordid  industry  thy  lot  is  cast ; 
ITiine  arc  the  honours  of  the  lofty  waste  ; 
Not  seldom,  when  with  heat  the  valleys  faint, 
Thy  handmaid  Frost  with  spangled  tissue  quaint 
Thy  cradle  decks  ;— to  chant  thy  birth,  thou 

Tiast 
No  meaner  Poet  than  the  whistling  Blast, 
And  Desolation  is  thy  Patron-saint ! 
She  guards  thee,  ruthless  Power !  who  would 

not  spare 
Those  mighty  forests,  once  the  bison's  screen, 
Where  stalked  the  huffe  deer  to  his  shaggy  lair 
Through  paths  and  alleys  roofed  with  darkest 

green  ; 
Thousands  of  years  before  the  silent  air 
Was  pierced  by  whizzing  shaft  of  hunter  keen  ! 

III. 
How  shall  I  paint  thee  ?— Be  this  naked  stone 
My  seat,  while  I  give  way  to  such  intent  ; 
Pleased  could  my  verse,  a  speaking  monument. 
Make  to  the  eyes  of  men  thy  features  known. 
But  as  of  all  those  tripping  lambs  not  one 
Outruns  his  fellows,  so  hath  Nature  lent 
To  thy  beginning  nought  that  doth  present 
Peculiar  ground  for  hope  to  build  uoon. 
To  dignify  the  spot  that  gives  thee  birth, 
No  sign  of  hoar  Antiquity's  esteem 
Api>cars,  and  none  of  modern  Fortune's  care  ; 
Yet  thou  thyself  hast  round  thee  shed  a  gleam 
Of  brilliant  moss,  instinct  with  freshness  rare  ; 
Prompt  offering  to  thy  Foster-mother,  Eartli ! 

IV. 

Take,  cradled  Nursling  of  the  mountain,  take 

This  ixarting  glance,  no  negligent  adieu  ! 

A    Protean    change    seems  wrought  while   I 

pursue 
The  cur>'es,   a  loosely  scattered  chain   doth 

make  ; 
Or  rather  thou  appcar'st  a  glistering  snake. 
Silent,  and  to  the  gazer's  eye  untrue, 
Thridding    with    sinuous    lapse    the    rushes, 

through 
Dwarf  willows  gliding,  and  by  ferny  brake. 
Starts  from  a  dizzy  steep  the  undaunted  Rill 
Robed  instantly  in  garb  of  snow-white  foam  : 
And  laughing  dares  the  Adventurer,  who  hath 

clomb 
So  high,  a  rival  purpose  to  fulfil ; 
Else    let    the    dasuird    backward   wend,    and 

roam, 
Seeking  less  bold  achievement,  where  he  will ! 

V. 

Sole  listener,   Duddon!    to   tlie   breeze   that 

played 
With  thy  clear  voice,  I  caught  the  fitful  sound 
Wafted  o'er  sullen  moss  and  craggy  mound- 
Unfruitful  solitudes,  that  seemed  to  upbraid 


The  sun  in  heaven ! — but  now,  to  form  a  shade 
For  Thee,  green  alders  have  together  wound 
Their  foliage  ;  ashes  flun^  their  arms  around  ; 
And  birch-trees  risen  in  silver  colonnade. 
And  thou  hast  also  tempted  here  to  rise, 
'Mid  sheltering  pines,  tliis  Cottage  rude  and 

grey ; 
\\Tiose  ruddy  children,  by  the  mother's  eyes 
Carelessly  watched,  sport  through  the  summer 

Thy  pleased  associates  :  —light  as  endless  May 
On  infant  bosoms  lonely  Nature  lies. 

VI. 
FLOWERS. 

Ere  yet  our  course  was  graced  with  sociai 

trees 
It  lacked  not  old  remains  of  hawthorn  bowers. 
Where  small  birds  warbled  to  their  paramours; 
And,  earlier  still,  was  heard  the  hum  of  bees  ; 
I  saw  them  ply  their  harmless  robberies. 
And  caught  the  fragrance  which  the  sundry 

flowers, 
Fed  by  the  stream  with  soft  perpetual  showers, 
Plcnteously  yielded  to  the  vagrant  breeze. 
There  bloomed  the  strawberry  of  the  wilder- 
ness ; 
The  trembling  eyebright  showed  her  sapphire 

blue, 
The  thyme  her  purple,  like  the  blush  of  Even  ; 
And  if  the  breath  of  some  to  no  caress 
Invited,  forth  they  peeped  so  fair  to  view. 
All  kinds  alike  seemed  favourites  of  Heaven. 

VII. 

"Change  me,  some  God,  into  that  breathing 

rose  1  •• 
The  love-sick  Stripling  fancifully  sighs, 
The  envied  flower  beholding,  as  it  lies 
On  Laura's  breast,  in  extiuisite  repose  ; 
Or  he  would  pass  into  her  bird,  that  throws 
The  darts  of  song  from  out  its  wiry  cage  ; 
Enraptured, — could  he  for  himself  engage 
The    thousandth    part    of   wliat   the   Nymph 

Ixstows, 
And  what  the  little  careless  innocent 
Ungraciously  receives.     Too  daring  choice  I 
There  are  whose  calmer  mind  it  would  content 
To  be  an  unculled  floweret  of  the  glen. 
Fearless  of  plough  and  scythe ;    or  darkling 

wren 
That  tunes  on  Duddon's  banks  her  slender 

voice. 

VIII. 

What  aspect  bore  the  Man  who  roved  or  fled. 
First  of  his  tribe,  to  this  dark  dell— who  first 
In  this  pellucid  Current  slaked  his  thirst? 
What   hopes  came   with  him?    what  de«gns 

were  spread 
Along  his  path  ?    His  unprotected  bed 
What  dreams  encompassed  ?   Was  the  intruder 

nursed 
In  hideous  usages,  and  rites  accursed, 
That  thinned  the  living  and  disturbed  the  dead  f 
No  voice  replies;— iKjth  ahr  arnl  earth  are  mute; 
And  Thou,  blue  Streamlet,  murmuring  yicld'st 

no  more 
Than  a  soft  record,  that,  whatever  fruit 
Of  ignorance  thou  might'.st  witness  heretofore. 
Thy  function  was  to  heal  and  to  restore, 
To   soothe   and    cleanse,    not    madden    anJ 

pollute ! 
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IX. 
THE  STEPPING-STONES. 

The  struggling  Riil  insensibly  is  grown 
Into  a  Brook  ot  loud  and  stately  march, 
Crossed  ever  and  anon  by  plank  or  arch  ; 
And,  for  like  use,  lo  !  what  might  seem  a  rone 
Chosen    for    ornament  —  stone   matched  with 

stone 
In  studied  symmetry,  with  Intersi>ace 
For  the  clear  waters  to  pursue  their  race 
Without  restraint       How   swiftly  have  they 

flown. 
Succeeding — still  succeeding  !    Here  the  Child 
Puts,  when  the  high-swoln  Flood  runs  fierce 

and  wild. 
His  budding  courage  to  the  proof;  and  here 
Declining  Manhood  learns  to  note  the  sly 
And  sure  encroachments  of  infirmity, 
Thinking  how  fast  time  runs,  lifes  end  how 

near  I 

X. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Not  so  that  Pair  whose  youthful  spirits  dance 
With  prompt  emotion,  urging  them  to  pass  : 
A  sweet  confusion  checks  the  Shepherd-lass ; 
Blushing  she  eyes  the  dizzy  flood  askance ; 
To  stop  ashamed — too  timid  to  advance  ; 
She  ventures  once  again — another  pause  ! 
His  outstretched   hand   He   tauntingly  with- 
draws— 
She  sues  for  help  with  piteous  utterance  ! 
Chidden  she  chides  again ;  the  thrilling  touch 
Both  feel,  when  he  renews  the  wishcd-ior  aid  : 
Ah  I   if  their  fluttering  hearts  should  stir  too 

much, 
Should   beat   too   strongly,  both  may  be  be- 
trayed. 
The  frolic  Loves,  who,  from  yon  high  rock,  see 
The  struggle,  clap  their  wings  for  victory  1 

XI. 

THE  FAERY  CHASM. 

No  fiction  was  it  of  the  antique  age  : 

A  sVy-blue  stone,  within  this  sunless  cleft. 

Is  of  the  very  foot-marks  unbcrcft 

Which  tiny  Elves  impressed  ; — on  that  smooth 

^  stage 
Dancing  with  all  their  brilliant  equipage 
In  secret  revels— haply  after  theft 
Of  some  sweet  Babe — Flower  stolen,  and  coarse 

Weed  left 
For  the  distracted  Mother  to  assuage 
Her  grief  with,  as  she  might  1— But,  where, 

ohl  where 
Is  traceable  a  vestige  of  the  notes 
That  ruled  those  dances  wild  in  character? — 
Deep  underground  ?    Or  in  the  upper  air, 
On  the  shrill  wind  of  midnight?  or  where  floats 
O'er  twilight  fields  the  autumnal  gossamer  ? 

XII. 
HINTS  FOR  THE  FANCY. 

On,  loitering   Muse— the  swift  Stream  chides 

us — on ! 
Albeit  his  deep-worn  channel  doth  immure. 
Objects  immense  portrayed  in  miniature. 
Wild  shapes  for  many  a  strange  comparison  ! 
Niagaras,  Alpine  passes,  and  anon 
Abodes  of  Naiads,  calm  abysses  pure. 
Bright  liquid  mansions,  fashioned  to  endure 


When  the  broad  oak  drops,  %  leafless  skeleton. 
And  the  solidities  of  mortal  pride. 
Palace  and  lower,  are  crumbled  into  dust!  — 
The    Bard   who   walks  with   Duddon  for  his 

guide 
Shall  find  such  toys  of  fancy  thickly  set : 
Turn   from   the   sight,  enamoured  Muse — we 

must ; 
And,  if  thou  canst,  leave  them  without  regret ! 

XIII. 

OPEN  PROSPECT. 

Hail  to  the  fields — with  Dwellings  sprinkled 

o'er. 
And  one  small  hamlet,  under  a  green  hill 
Clustering,  with  bam  and  byre,  and  spouting 

mill ! 
A  glance  suffices  ; — should  we  wish  for  more. 
Gay  June  would  scorn  us.      But  when  bleak 

winds  roar 
Through  the  stiff  lance-like  shoots  of  pollard 

ash. 
Dread  swell  of  sound !  l(^d  as  the  gusts  that 

lash 
The  matted  forests  of  Ontario's  shore 
By  wasteful  steel  unsmitten — then  would  I 
Turn  into  port ;  and,  reckless  of  the  gale. 
Reckless  of  angry  Duddon  sweeping  by. 
While  the  warm  hearth  exalts  the  mantling^  ale. 
Laugh  with  the  generous  household  heartily 
At  all  the  merry  pranks  of  Donnerdale  I 

xrv. 
O  MOUNTAIN  Stream!  the  Shepherd. and  his 

Cot 
Are  privileged  Inmates  of  deep  solitudt ; 
Nor  would  the  nicest  Anchorite  exclude 
A  field  or  two  of  brighter  green,  or  plot 
Of  tillage-ground,  that  seemeth  like  a  spot 
Of  stationary  sunshine :—  thou  hast  viewed 
These  only,  Duddon  !  with  their  paths  renewed 
By  fits  and  starts,  yet  this  contents  thee  not. 
Thee  hath  some  awful  Spirit  impelled  to  leave. 
Utterly  to  desert,  the  haunts  of  men. 
Though  simple  thy  companions  were  and  few ; 
And  through  this  wilderness  a  passage  cleave 
Attended  but  by  thy  own  voice,  save  when 
'Ihe  clouds  and  fowls  of  the  air  thy  way  pur- 
sue I 

XV. 

From  this  deep  chasm,  where  quivering  sun- 
beams play 
Upon  its  loftiest  crags,  mine  eyes  behold 
A  gloomy  niche,  capacious,  blank,  and  cold  : 
A  concave  free  from  shrubs  and  mosses  grey  ; 
In  semblance  fresh,  as  if^  with  dire  affray. 
Some  Statue,  placed  amid  these  regions  old 
For  tutelary  service,  thence  had  rolled. 
Startling  the  flight  of  timid  Yesterday  I 
Was  it  by  mortals  sculptured  ?— weary  .slaves 
Of  slow  endeavour  I  or  abruptly  cast 
Into  rude  .shape  by  fire,  with  roaring  blast 
Tempestuously  let  loose  from  central  caves? 
Or  fashioned  by  the  turbulence  of  waves 
Then,   when    o'er   highest   hills   the  Deluge 
pass'd? 

XVI. 

AMERICAN  TRADITION. 

Such  fruitless  questions  may  not  long  beguile 
Or  plaj^e  the  fancy  'mid  the  sculptured  shows 
Conspicuous  yet  where  Oroonoko  flows ; 
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There  would  tJic  Indian  answer  with  a  smile 
Aimed  at  the  White  Man's  irjnorance  the  while, 
Of  the  Gkeat  Waters  tclUng  how  they  rose, 
Covered  the  plains,  and,  wandering  where  they 

chose, 
Mounted  through  every  intricate  defile. 
Triumphant, — Inundation  wide  and  deep, 
O'er  which  his  Fathers  urged,  to  ridge  and 

steep 
Else  unapproachable,  their  buoyant  way  ; 
And  carved,  on  mural  clifT's  undrcaded  side, 
Sim,  moon,  and  stars,  and  beast  of  chase  or 

prey: 
Whateer    they    sought,    shunned,    loved,    or 

deified!* 

XVII. 
RETURN. 

A  DARK  plume  fetch  me  from  yon  blasted  yew, 
Perched  on  whose  top  the  Danish  Raven  croaks: 
Aloft,  the  imperial  IJird  of  Rome  invokes 
Departed  ages,  shedding  where  he  flew 
Loose  fragments  of  wild  wailing,  that  bestrew 
The  clouds  and  thrill  the  chambers  of  the  rocks  : 
And  into  silence  hush  the  timorous  fli>cks. 
That,  calmly  couching  while  the  nightly  dew 
Moistened  each  fleece,  beneath  the  twinkling 

stars 
Slept   amid   that   lone   Camp   on    Ilardknot's 

„^      height, . 

Whose  Guardians  bent  the  knee  to  Jove  and 

Mars: 
Or,  near  that  mystic  Round  of  Druid  frame 
Tardily  sinking  by  its  proper  weight 
Deep  into  patient  Earth,  from  whose  smooth 

breast  it  came  ! 

XVI I  r. 

SEATHWAITE  CHAPEL. 

Sacred  Religion  I  "  mother  of  form  and  fear," 
Dread  arbitrcss  of  mutable  respect. 
New  rites  ordaining  when  the  old  are  wrecked. 
Or  cease  to  please  llic  fickle  worNhipp>er  : 
Mother  of  Love  !  (that  name  best  suits   thee 

here) 
Mother  of  Love  !  for  this  deep  vale,  protect 
Truth's  holy  lamp,  pure  source  of  bright  elTcct, 
Gifted  to  purge  the  vapKJury  atmosphere 
That  seeks  to  stifle  it ;— as  m  those  davs 
When  this  low  Pile  a  Gospel  Teacher  knew 
Whose  good  works  formed  an  endless  retinue  : 
A  Pastor  such  as  Chaucer's  verse  pourtrays  : 
Such  as   the   heaven-taught   skill   of  Herbert 

drew  ; 
And  tender  Goldsmith  crowned  with  deathless 

praise  ! 

XIX. 

TRIDUTARV  STREAM. 

My  frame  hatli  often  trembled  with  delight 
When  hope  presented  some  far-distant  good, 
That  sccmea  from  heaven  descending,  like  the 

flood 
Of  yon  pure  waters,  from  their  aery  height 
Hurrying,  with  lordly  Duddon  to  unite  ; 
Who,  'mid  a  world  of  im.igcs  imprest 
On  the  calm  depth  of  his  transparent  breast. 
Appears  to  cherish  most  that  Torrent  white, 
Tne  fairest,  softest,  liveliest  of  them  all ! 

•  Sec  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative. 


And  seldom  hath  ear  listened  to  a  tune 
More  lulling  than  the  busy  hum  of  Noon, 
Swoln  by  that  voice — whose  murmur  musical 
Announces  to  the  thirsty  fields  a  boon 
Dewy  and  fresh,  till  showers  again  shall  fall. 

XX. 

THE  PLAIN  OF  DONNERDALE. 

The  old  inventive  Poets,  had  they  seen, 
Or  rather  felt,  the  entrancement  that  detains 
Thy    waters,    Duddon  I    'mid    these    flowery 

plains : 
The  still  repose,  the  liquid  lapse  serene. 
Transferred  to  bowers  imperishably  green. 
Had  beautified  Elysium  1     Hut  these  chains 
Will  soon  be  broken  : — a  rough  course  remains. 
Rough  as  the  past :  where  Thou,  of  placid  mien. 
Innocuous  as  a  firstling  of  the  flock. 
And  countenanced  like  a  soft  cerulean  sky, 
Shalt  change  thy  temper ;  and,  with  many  a 

shock 
Given  and  received  in  mutual  jeopardy, 
l>ancc   like  a  I'acchar.al,  from  rock  to  rock. 
Tossing  her  frantic  thyrsus  wide  and  high ! 

XXL 

Whence  that  low  voice?- A  whisper  from  the 

heart, 
That  told  of  days  long  past,  when  here  I  roved 
With  friends  and  kindred  tenderly  beloved  ; 
Some  who  had  early  mandates  to  depart. 
Yet  arc  allowed  to  steal  my  path  athwart 
By  Duddon's  side  :  once  more  do  we  unite. 
Once  more  beneath  the  kind  Earth's  tranquil 

light : 
And  smothered  joys  into  new  being  start. 
From  her  unworthy  scat,  the  cloudy  stall 
Of  Time,  breaks  forth  triumphant  Memory  ; 
Hergli^tening  tresses  Iwund,  yet  light  and  free 
As  golden  locks  of  birch,  that  rise  and  fall 
On  gales  that  breathe  too  gently  to  recal 
Aught  of  the  fading  year's  inclemency  I 

XXII. 

TRADITION. 

A  LOVE-LOHN  Maid,  at  some  far-dist.int  time. 
Came  to  this  hidden  fK)ol,  whose  depths  surpass 
In  cryst.ll  clearness  Dian's  lookini:-glxss  ; 
And,  gn/ing,  saw  that  Rose,  which  from  the 

prime 
Derives  its  name,  reflected  as  the  chime 
( )f  echo  doth  reverberate  some  sweet  sound  : 
The  starr>'  treasure  from  the  blue  profound 
She  longed  to  ravish :— shall  she  plunge,   or 

climb 
The  humid  precipice,  and  seize  the  guest 
Of  April,  smiling  high  in  upper  air? 
Desperate  alternative  !  what  fiend  could  dare 
To   prompt  the   thought?  — Upon    the    steep 

roclc's  breast 
The  lonely  Primrose  yet  renews  its  bloom. 
Untouched  memento  of  her  hapless  doom  I 

XXIIL 

SHEEP-WASHING. 

Sad  thoughts,  avaunt  I— partake  we  their  blithe 

cheer 
Who  gathered  in  betimes  the  unshorn  flock 
To  wash  the  fleece,  where  haply  bands  of  rock. 
Checking  the  stream,  make  a  pool  smooth  and 

clear 
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As  this  we  look  on.     Distant  Mountains  hear. 
Hear  and  repeat,  the  turmoil  that  unites 
Clamour  of  boys  with  innocent  detpites 
Of  barking  dogs,  and  blcatings  from  strange 

fear. 
And  what  if  Duddon's  spotless  flood  receive 
Unwelcome  mixtures  as  the  uncouth  noise 
Thickens,  the  pastoral  River  will  forgive 
Such  wrong  ;  nor  need  wt  blame  the  licensed 

joys 
Though  false  to  Nature's  quiet  equipoise : 
Frank  are  the  sports,  the  stains  are  fugitive. 

XXIV. 

THK  RESTING-PLACS. 

Mid-noon  is  past ;— upon  the  sultry  mead 
No  zephyr  breathes,  no  cloud  its  shadow  throws: 
If  we  advance  unstrengthened  by  repose. 
Farewell  the  solace  of  the  vagrant  reed  ! 
This  Nook — with  woodbine  hung  and  straggling 

weed. 
Tempting  recess  as  ever  pilgrim  chose, 
Haltgrot,  half  arbour — proffers  to  enclose 
Body  and  mind,  from  molestation  freed, 
In  narrow  compass — narrow  as  itself: 
Or  if  the  Fancy,  too  industrious  Elf, 
Be  loth  that  we  should  breathe  awhile  exempt 
From  new  incitements  friendly  to  our  task. 
Here  wants  not  stealthy  prospect,  that  may 

tempt 
Loose  Idless  to  forego  her  wily  mask. 

XXV. 

Mbthikks  'twere  no  unprecedented  feat 
Should  some  benignant  Minister  of  air 
Lift,  and  encircle  with  a  cloudy  chair. 
The  One  for  whom  my  heart  shall  ever  beat 
With  tendcrcst  love  ;•;— or,  if  a  safer  seat 
Atween  his  downy  wings  be  furnished,  there 
Wbuld  lodge  her,  and  the  cherished  burden  bear 
O'er  hill  and  valley  to  this  dim  retreat  I 
Rough  ways  my  steps  have  trod ;— too  rough 

and  long 
For  her  companionship  ;  here  dwells  so(^  ease  : 
With  sweets  that  she  partakes  not  some  distaste 
Mingles,  and  lurking  consciousness  of  wrong  ; 
Lanp;uish  the  flowers  ;  the  waters  seem  to  waste 
Their  vocal  charm;  their  sparklings  cease  to 

please. 

XXTI. 

Return,  Content  I  for  fondly  I  pursued. 
Even   when  a  child,   the   Streams— unheard, 

unseen ; 
Through    tangled   woods,    impending    rocks 

between  ; 
Or,  free  as  air,  with  flying  inquest  viewed 
The  sullen  reservoirs  whence  their  bold  brood — 
Pure  as  the  morning,  fretful,  boisterous,  keen. 
Green  as  the  salt-sea  billows,  white  and  green — 
Poured  down  the  hills,  a  choral  multitude  ! 
Nor  have  I  tracked  their  course  for  scanty  gains: 
They  taught  me  random  cares  and  truant  joys. 
That  shield  from  mischief  and  preserve  from 

stains 
Vague  minds,  while  men  are  gprowing  out  of 

boys : 
Maturer  Fancy  owes  to  their  rough  noise 
Impetuous  thoughts  that  brook  not  servile  reins. 


XXVII. 

FALI.BN,  and  diffused  into  a  sfiapeless  fkeap. 

Or  quietly  self-buried  in  earth's  mould. 

Is  that  embattled  House,  whose  massy  Keep 

Flung  from  yon  cliff  a  shadow  large  and  cold. 

There  dwelt  the  gay,  the  bountiful,  the  bold  ; 

Till  nightly  lamentations,  like  the  sweep 

Of  winds — though  winds  were  silent — struck  a 

deep 
And  lasting  terror  through  that  ancient  Hold. 
Its  line  of  Warriors  fled ; — they  shrunk  when 

tried 
Ry  ghostly  power : — but  Time's  unsparing  hand 
Ham  plucked  such  foes,  like  weeds,  from  out 

the  land ; 
And  now,  if  men  with  men  in  peace  abide. 
All  other  strength  the  weakest  may  withstand, 
All  worse  assaults  may  safely  be  defied. 

XXVIII. 
JOURNEY  RENEWED. 

I  ROSE  while  yet  the  cattle,  heat-opprest. 
Crowded  together  under  rustling  trees 
Brushed  by  the  current  of  the  water-breeze  ; 
And  for  their  sakcs,  and  love  of  all  that  rest. 
On  Duddon's  margm,  in  the  sheltering  nest ; 
For  all  the  startled  scaly  tribes  that  slink 
Into  his  coverts,  and  each  fearless  link 
Of  dancing  insects  forged  upon  his  breast ; 
For  these,  and  hopes  and  recollections  worn 
Close  to  the  vital  scat  of  human  clay  ; 
Glad  meetings,  tender  partings,  that  upstay 
The  drooping  mind  of  absence,  by  vows  sworn 
In  his  pure  presence  near  the  trysting  thorn — 
I  thanked  the  Leader  of  my  onward  way. 

XXIX. 

No  record  tells  of  lance  oppo'icd  to  lance, 
Horse    charging    horse,     mid    these    retired 

domains  ; 
Tells  that  their  turf  drank  purple  from  the  veins 
Of  heroes,  fallen,  or  struggling  to  advance. 
Till  doubtful  combat  issued  in  a  trance 
Of  victory,  that  struck  through  heart  and  reins 
Even  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mortal  pains. 
And  lightened  o'er  the  pallid  countenance. 
Yet,  to  the  loyal  and  the  brave,  who  He 
In  the  blank  earth,  neglected  and  forlorn. 
The  passing  Winds  memorial  tribute  i>ay  ;   ^ 
The    Torrents    chant    their    praise,    inspiring 

scorn 
Of  power  usurped  ;  with  proclamation  high. 
And  glad  acknowledgment,  of  lawful  sway. 

XXX. 

Who  swerves    from    innocence,    who    makes 

divorce 
Of  that  serene  companion — a  good  name. 
Recovers  not  his  loss  ;  but  walks  with  shame. 
With  doubt,  with  fear,  and  haply  with  remorse: 
And  oft-times  he— who,  yielding  to  the  force 
Of  chance-temptation,  ere  his  journey  end, 
From  chosen  comrade  turns,  or  faithful  friend  — 
In  vain  shall  rue  the  broken  intercourse. 
Not  so  with  such  as  loosely  wear  the  chain 
That  binds  them,  pleasant  River!  to  thy  side:-  - 
Through   the   rough   copse   wheel    thou    wiih 

hasty  stride  ; 
I  choose  to  saunter  o'er  the  grassy  plain. 
Sure,  when  the  separation  has  been  tried, 
That  we,  who  part  in  love,  shall  meet  again. 
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3  the  piLsnin*!  i 


In  thimnz  forehead  .hruu^h  ihc  pracetul  rent    Upon  ihe  waw  no  hauehiy  pcndanu  ™ 
Of »  blMk  cloud  diffused  o  er  hJf  the  iky  j         a  crimioii  jpleodour:  Towly  ii  ihe  inasi 
-  uiiful  palm-ltee  lowering  hieh  Tlui  rises  here,  and  humbly  jpread,  Ihi 


It  the  narcr 
It  ihelndU 


1   Through  which  wiih 
The  W^rer  s«ki  1 


^the  gile ; 

le  uil ; 
iwVale 


■ashed  Church-yaid  lo 
eiliacliTig    thoughts 


Soolbed  by  Ihe  uc 
Not  hurled  iirecil 


■.a  Riia's  gcDtle  mar. 


WhcTS  mJEhliest  riven 

Suk  and  liirget  their  n: 

Majeitic  Duddon,  over  .u»»...  .^.  »..,^. 

Glia'uiz  in  silence  with  unfeltcTcd  Awccp  I 

Reiieaui  ui  ampler  nky  a  regton  wide 

Ii  opened  round  him:— binilels,  iDwen,  and 

And  blue-lopped  Will,  behold  him  fron 

Spreading  bis  bo'oin  iindcT  Kenlilh  dt 
wiih  coounerce  treighted,  or  triumpha 


earth  contentedly  resigned, 

Piepared,  in  pence  of  heart,  in  calm  ol  miDd 
I  Aru*  »u[,  10  mingle  with  Elemily ! 

I  Amis- THOUGHT. 

/  TmeaBT  n/ TArr,  mjtarlnrraililm]iraiill. 
As  icing^l  awiy.— I'aiH  lyiKpatkiril 

I  J«  ■wtail  «ini|  n-d  U,  andtuilt  aiidt  i 
:    Xtai  glidn  lilt  SIttam,  and  tlutll  fur  mr 

I  ll't'niH.'vhB  in  lir  mmt^rnli  dtjltd 
'  Tk..lrm,„ts.  B,«/r««K*;-S//»7 
Eneugh,  if  lentithiiis  /rem  etir  imidi  <«M 


J  irnv  thr/Mitirt  ktmr; 

'hr  siltHt  tomb  TfV/ct, 


THE  WHITE  DOE  OF  RYLSTONE; 


E  OF  THE  NORIONS, 


DuitiNclhe  Suminerof  1807,  I  vi«li 
Uolton  Priory,  in  Voilt,*irc :  anj  iht  1 
DBctcd  yttih  thu  pUce^  wa&  cDmpo&cd , 


I^trdlbed  shed  wilh 


And,  MahV  :  Dh  baide  our  bluing  fin. 

Once  more  of  troobles  wrought  by  nug 

When  fan  of  ocdded  life  were  >?>  day 

And  griefs  wboK  aety  motion  comes  n 

Wbooe  cuTTenl  int-en  10  Ihe  hean-i  deun, 

-Ihe  paag,  th..  temp.'the  Spirit  to reb. 

Did  we  logelher  nad  ui  Spennri  Lay 

Then,  wuh  mUd  Una  in  her  »ber  chee 

How  UiBCBd  of  Bul-MO  Hd  »iiire, 

High  over  hdl  and  low  idown  the  deil 

The  ieatle  Uni,  of  «le.ii»]  binh. 

Again  we  wandered,  wUliug  to  panaltc 
All  that  she  sufTeted  for  her  dear  Lord 

To  iek  h«  Knigh.  we„t  .Mdcrios  oerlhe 

unh. 

Then,  too,  this  Song  ^  mint  once  moi 

Ab,  Ihen,  BelorM  !  pla^  wu  <h«  smart, 

And  the  lejr  pieciDu)  10  compaKion  ihcii 

For  Her,  who,  pierced   by  tomw't  ItmllinE 

sleep. 

dart. 

li  tempered  and  allayed  by  sympalhiei 

Meek  as  Ihal  eisblem  of  her  Jowl*  heait 

Th«  milk.whi<e  Lamh  which  io  a  iine  she  led.- 

Even  to  the  inf^Hor  Kinds  •  whom  fori 

like  Ihe  brave  Lion  ilain  in  hcT  defence. 

Of  the  iharT>  winds  ;-fair  Creatutci  I— 

NotM  could  we  hear  a.  of  a  laciy  ,hcll 
Attuned  to  words  with  scrcd  wisdoin  fraucht ; 

A  calm  ^"'JIjch  life,  with  lOTe,  hath 

Thii  tiagic  Story  cheered  ns ;  for  it  ipt 

Fr«  Fancy  priatd  each  specioiis  mirade. 

Of  female  p9lltncc  winninc  firm  renos 

And  .n  itl  finer  inspiration  oueht  ; 

Till  ill  >ho  bosom  of  our  rustic  (^11, 

Needful  when  o'er  wide  realms  the 

We  by  ■  lamentable  chance  were  uuzlil 

Ttu.t^-bli«   with   mortJl    Man   may  not 

breaks. 

.bide:- 

Needful  amid  life's  ordinary  woes  :-- 

How  ne«ly  joy  and  sorrow  are  allied  1 

For  us  Ihe  stream  of  fiction  ceased  10  flow, 

A  hiiiiy  hour  with  holier  happiness. 

For  IB  Ihe  Yoice  of  melody  wm  mule 

He  serve,  the  Mnses  errinRly  and  ill. 

—But,  as  soft  Eales  diwolve  the  drearr  tnow. 
And  sin  Ihe  dmid  herbage  ]eav>c  to  shoot. 

Whose  aim  is  pleasure  light  and  Tueiu 

The  comprehensive  mandalc  which  the 

Vain  aspiration  of  an  eameMwill! 

A  timely  pronise  of  unlooked-for  fruit. 

Vet  in  tlii.  moral  Strain  a  power  may  1 

Fair  fruit  of  pleasure  and  serene  content 

oomswildoffa 

1.  MOL-HT 

Afril 


At  it  hath  yielded  to  thy  lender  ht 
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'■n 

"Aclb 

li  iran-iiory-a  •. 

f  p,  a  bio-, 

And  irremovable)  craciou 

h'*  auf;''';..p.   of 

Th=mo 
Til  don 

^^^i\n"hl'lh<^ 

By    which    tht    loul— wi 

™fi"'3^1rny«I : 

No*  iSl,  Ufled  no- 

n  wingi  or  prayir— 

Sufrrrii 

theiLiturcofinf 

~:ur<  and  dark, 

May  ^Jn  hope,  ardth 

nigh  fcom  the  nulia 

Y«lhl 

jush  tint  AiAne 

B  (i'nriniti  though  it 

Yet  undEU>^nd.  me  with 

Evtntolhtfounuin-had 

of  pe>«  divine." 

"  They  thjt  deny  a  God  denlror  Man'i 
nobility:  tot  certainly  Man  ii  oF  kinn  to  (he 
Deutbyhii  Body:  and  irhe  be  not  of  kinn  to 
Cod  byliis  Spirit,  he  ii  a  base  ignoble  Crea- 

!h"rai^ingof'hi7lJlne'N!imre'Sr''ukea'n«. 

Mif'^f  '  ^"^'wm''  "'uV''on'^hen*'heTnd' 

iBlKadS^i'&sd.  oryclior"Naiura.    Which 

witboill  thai  couiillcnce  of  a  ^ler  Nature  ihan 
hii  own  ccHilJ  never  altain.    So  Man.  whrn 

Ed^hich'taualTNatSn  10"^^' c^M  "  1 
obtain.-  Lost)  11«on. 


The  bells  r 

1-he  iim  sh 

Wiih  people  in  their  I 

OrUDleanddouMel, 

Along  Ihe  banki  of  crystal  wnan, 

Through  Ihe  nle  retired  and  lowly, 

TroojuDg  10  that  <ummont  holy, 

OrjasMi  and  o7 shepherd  giMonu,  _ 
Like  cattle  ihroijgh  the  budded  brooms ; 


ouU  .hey  therot-FiilUiftr  ye 
Kudus  nie,  with  all  its  peri^ 
ly  hath  beendoomeO  tuu^te 


That  andent  voice  i^h  wont  la  dall 

And  in  Che  thattend  Jabric'a  heart 
Remaineih  one  protected  pari ; 
A  Chapel,  like  a  wild-birdS  nest. 
Chnely  embowered  axA  trimly  dre«t : 
And  thither  young  and  old  repnir, 
Thii  Sabbaih-dny,  for  praise  and  [myof 

Fait  the  churdi-yatd  Hlla :— anon 
Look  again,  and  lliey  all  are  gone : 
IIh  duster  round  the  porch,  and  Ihe  To 
Who  lale  in  Ihe  ihade  of  ihe  Prior's  Ua 
And  scarcely  have  they  disappeared 
Ere  Ihe  prelu>ive  hymn  is  beard  :- 

Filling^  ch^h  ■!<£" Wlj^'^lc^  I 
They  une  a  MTvice  which  they  feel : 
For 'til  the  lunrise  now  of  aeah 


Ofa  pure  faith  Ihave 


For  though  Ihe  priesl,  I 
Recites  the  holy  liturg] 


—When  son  I— the  duiky  treei  between. 
And  down  the  path  through  Ihe  open  greanj 

And  through  yoa  gateway,  whcrt  11  fbupd. 
Beneath  the  arch  with  Ivy  bound. 


White  she  is  ai  lily  of  Jung, 

When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  dii 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven ; 
Or  like  a  ihip  some  gentle  day 

A  glittering  ship,  (hat  hath  b«  plain 
Lie  fdlent  iti  your  graven,  ye  dead 

Ye  living,  leiid  your  holy  cares ; 
Yc  multitude,  pursue  your  piayen ; 
And  blame  not  mo  if  my  heart  and  s 


Whether  she  be  of  forest  bowers. 
From  the  bowers  of  earth  below : 
Or  a  spirit  for  one  day  given, 
A  pledge  of  grace  from  purexi  heaven. 
What  hatmonions  pensive  changes 

Round  and  through  this  Pile  of  state 
Ovenhiown  and  desolate  I 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
r^eadi  ihrough  space  of  open  day, 
Whm  the  enamoured  sunny  ligtil 

N^  d«h  a  delicate  shadow  ^11,' 


Now  some  ctoomy  nook  partakee 
or  the  glory  thai  she  makes,- 
High-iibbed  vault  of  stone,  or  cell, 

Of  stone,  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 
Of  Iho  elder's  bushy  head  ; 
Some  iealoui  and  forbidding  cell. 
That  doth  Ihe  living  ilan  repel. 
And  where  do  Bowo'  hath  lave  to  d' 
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The  presence  of  this  wandering  Doe 
Fills  many  a  damp  obscure  recess 
With  lustre  of  a  saintly  show  ; 
And,  reappearing,  she  no  less 
Sheds  on  the  flowers  that  round  her  blow 
A  more  than  sunny  liveliness. 
But  say,  among  these  holy  places. 
Which  thus  assiduously  she  paces. 
Comes  she  with  a  votary's  task. 
Rite  to  perform,  or  boon  to  ask  ? 
Fair  Pilgrim  I  harbours  she  a  sense 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  reverence? 
Can  she  be  grieved  for  quire  or  shrine, 
Crushed  as  if  by  wrath  divine  ? 
For  what  survives  of  house  where  God 
Was  worshippKcd,  or  where  Man  abode  ; 
For  old  magnificence  undone  ; 
Or  for  the  gentler  work  begun 
By  Nature,  softening  and  concealing. 
And  busy  with  a  hand  of  healing  ? 
Mourns  she  for  lordly  chamber's  hearth 
That  to  the  sapling  ash  gives  birth  ; 
For  dormitory's  length  laid  bare 
Where  the  wild  rose  blossoms  fair  ; 
Or  altar,  whence  the  cross  was  rent, 
Now  rich  with  mossy  ornament  ? 
— She  sees  a  warrior  carved  in  stone. 
Among  the  thick  weeds,  stretched  alone ; 
A  warrior,  with  his  shield  of  pride 
Cleaving  humbly  to  his  side. 
And  hands  in  resignation  prest. 
Palm  to  palm,  on  his  tranquil  oreast ; 
As  little  she  regards  the  sight 
As  a  conmion  creature  might : 
If  ^e  be  doomed  to  inward  care. 
Or  service,  it  must  lie  elsewhere. 
— But  hers  are  eyes  serenely  bright. 
And  on  she  moves — with  pace  how  light ! 
Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  head,  and  taste 
The  dewy  turf  with  flowers  bestrowa ; 
And  thus  she  fares,  until  at  last 
Beside  the  ridge  of  a  grassy  grave 
In  quietness  she  lays  her  down  ; 
Grentle  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  hath  died, 
Agsunst  an  anchored  vessel's  side  ; 
Even  so,  without  distress,  doth  she 
Lie  down  in  peace,  and  lovin^y. 

■    The  day  is  placid  in  its  going. 

To  a  lingering  motion  bound. 

Like  the  crystal  stream  now  flowing 

With  its  souest  summer  sound  : 

So  the  balmy  minutes  pass, 

While  this  radiant  Creature  lies 

Couched  upon  the  dewy  grass, 

Pensively  with  downcast  eyes. 

— But  now  again  the  people  raise 

With  awful  cheer  a  voice  of  praise  ; 

It  b  the  last,  the  parting  song ; 

And  from  the  temple  forth  they  throng. 

And  quickly  spread  themselves  abroad. 

While  each  pursues  his  several  road. 

But  some — a  variegated  band 

Of  middle-aged,  and  old,  and  young, 

And  little  children  by  the  hand 

Upon  their  leading  mothers  hung — 

with  mute  obeisance  gladly  paid 

Turn  towards  the  spot,  where,  full  in  view, 

The  white  Doe,  to  ncr  service  true, 

Her  sabbath  couch  has  made. 


It  was  a  solitary  mound  ; 
Which  two  spears'  length  of  level  ground 
Did  from  all  other  graves  divide  : 
As  if  in  some  respect  of  pride ; 
Or  melancholy's  sickly  mood. 
Still  shy  of  human  neighbourhood  ; 
Or  guilt,  that  humbly  would  express 
A  penitential  loneliness. 

"  Look,  there  she  is,  my  Child !  draw  near  ; 
She  fears  not,  wherefore  should  we  fear  ? 
She  means  no  harm  ;"— but  still  the  Boy, 
"To  whom  the  words  were  softly  said. 
Hung  back,  and  smiled,  and  blushed  for  joy, 
A  shame-laced  blush  of  glowing  red  ! 
Again  the  Mother  whispered  low, 
"Now  you  have  seen  the  famous  Doe  ; 
From  Rylstone  she  hath  found  her  way 
Over  the  hills  this  sabbath  day  ; 
Her  work,  whate'er  it  be,  is  done. 
And  she  will  depart  when  we  are  gone  ;    . 
Thus  doth  she  keep,  from  year  to  year. 
Her  sabbath  morning,  foul  or  fair." 

Bright  was  the  Creature,  as  in  dreams 
The  Boy  had  seen  her,  yea,  more  bright ; 
But  is  she  truly  what  she  seems  ? 
He  asks  with  insecure  delight. 
Asks  of  himself,  and  doubts,— and  still 
The  doubt  returns  against  his  will : 
Though  he,  and  all  the  standers-by. 
Could  tell  a  tragic  history 
Of  facts  divulged,  wherem  appear 
Substantial  motive,  reason  clear. 
Why  thus  the  milk-white  Doe  is  found 
Couchant  beside  that  lonely  mound ; 
And  why  she  duly  loves  to  pace 
The  circuit  of  this  hallowed  place. 
Nor  to  the  Child's  inquiring  mind 
Is  such  perplexity  confined  : 
For,  spite  of  sober  Truth  that  sees 
A  world  of  fixed  remembrances 
Which  to  this  mystery  belong. 
If,  undeceived,  my  skill  can  trace 
The  characters  of  every  face, 
There  lack  not  strange  delusion  here, 
Coniecturc  vague,  and  idle  fear. 
And  superstitious  fancies  strong. 
Which  do  the  gentle  Creature  MWong. 

That  bearded,  staff-supported  Sire— 
Who  in  his  boyhood  often  fed 
Full  cheerily  on  convent-bread 
And  heard  old  tales  by  the  convent-fire. 
And  to  his  grave  will  go  with  scars. 
Relics  of  long  and  distant  wars — 
That  Old  Man,  studious  to  expound 
The  spectacle,  is  mounting  high 
To  days  of  dim  antiquity  ; 
When  Lady  Aaliza  mourned 
Her  Son,  and  felt  in  her  despair 
The  pang  of  unavailing  prayer ; 
Her  Son  in  Wharf's  abysses  drowned. 
The  noble  Boy  of  Egremound. 
From  which  affliction — when  the  grace 
Of  God  had  in  her  heart  found  place — 
A  pious  structure,  fair  to  see. 
Rose  up,  this  stately  Priory ! 
The  Lady's  work  ;— but  now  laid  low  ; 
To  the  grief  of  her  soul  that  doth  come  and 

go 
In  the  beautiful  form  of  this  innocent  Doe  : 
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Which,  though  seemingly  doomed  in  its  breast 

to  sustain 
A  softened  remembrance  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
Is  spotless,  and  holy,  and  gentle,  and  bright ; 
And  glides  o'er  the  earth  like  an  angel  of 

light. 

Pass,  pass  who  will,  yon  chantry  door  ; 
And,  through  the  chink  in  the  fractured  floor 
Look  down,  and  see  a  griesly  sight  ; 
A  vault  where  the  bodies  arc  buried  upright  1 
There,  face  by  face,  and  hand  by  hand. 
The  Claphams  and  Mauleverers  stand  ; 
And,  in  nis  place,  among  son  and  sire, 
Is  John  de  Clapham,  that  fierce  Esquire, 
A  valiant  man,  and  a  name  of  dread 
In  the  ruthless  wars  of  the  White  and  Red  ; 
Who  dragged  Earl  Pembroke  from  Banbury 

church 
And  smote  off  his  head  on  the  stones  of  the 

porch  I 
Look  down  among  them,  if  you  dare  ; 
Oft  does  the  White  Doe  loiter  there. 
Prying  into  the  darksome  rent ; 
Nor  can  it  be  with  good  intent : 
So  thinks  that  Dame  of  haughty  air, 
Who  hath  a  Page  her  book  to  hold, 
And  wears  a  frontlet  edged  with  gold. 
Harsh  thoughts  with  her  high  mood  agree — 
Who  counts  among  her  ancestry 
Earl  Pembroke,  slain  so  inipiously  I 

That  slender  Youth,  a  scholar  pale, 
From  Oxford  come  to  his  native  vale, 
He  also  hath  his  own  conceit : 
It  is,  thinks  he,  the  gracious  Fairy, 
Who  loved  the  Shepnerd-lord  to  meet 
In  his  wanderings  solitary  : 
Wild  note^  she  m  his  hearing  sang, 
A  song  of  Nature's  hidden  powers  : 
That  whistled  like  the  wind,  and  rang 
Among  the  rocks  and  holly  bowers. 
Twas  said  that  She  all  shapes  could  wear  ; 
And  oftentimes  before  him  stood, 
Amid  the  trees  of  some  thick  wood. 
In  semblance  of  a  lady  fair  ; 
And  taught  him  signs,  and  showed  him  sights, 
In  Craven's  dens,  on  Cumbrian  heights  ; 
When  under  cloud  of  fear  he  lay, 
A  shepherd  clad  in  homely  grey  ; 
Nor  left  him  at  his  Liter  day. 
And  hence,  when  he,  with  spear  and  shield, 
Rode  full  of  years  to  Flodden-field, 
His  eye  could  sec  the  hidden  spring. 
And  how  the  current  was  to  flow  ; 
The  fatal  end  of  Scotland's  King, 
And  all  that  hopeless  overthrow. 
But  not  in  wars  did  he  dclightj 
7'<4/j  Clifford  wished  for  worthier  might ; 
Nor  in  broad  pomp,  or  courtly  state  ; 
Him  his  own  thoughts  did  elevate, — 
Most  happy  in  the  shy  recess 
Of  Barden's  lowly  quietness. 
And  choice  of  studious  friends  had  he 
Of  Bolton's  dear  fraternity  ; 
Who,  standing  on  this  old  church  tower. 
In  many  a  calm  propitious  hour, 
Perused,  with  him,  the  starry  sky  ; 
Or,  in  their  cells,  with  him  did  pry 
For  other  lore, — by  keen  desire 
Urged  to  close  toil  with  chemic  fire  ; 
In  quest  belike  of  transmutations 


Rich  as  the  mine's  most  bright  creations. 
But  they  and  their  good  works  arc  fled, 
And  all  is  now  di.squieted  — 
And  peace  is  none,  for  living  ffr  dead  I 

Ah,  pensive  Scholar,  think  not  so. 
But  look  again  at  the  radiant  Doc  I 
What  quiet  watch  she  seems  to  keep, 
Alone,  beside  that  grassy  heapl 
Why  mention  other  thoughts  unmeet 
For  vision  so  composed  and  sweet  ? 
While  stand  the  people  in  a  ring. 
Gazing,  doubting,  questioning ; 
Yea,  many  overcome  in  spite 
Of  recollections  clear  and  bright ; 
Which  yet  do  unto  some  impart 
An  undisturbed  repwsc  of  heart 
And  all  the  assembly  own  a  law 
Of  orderly  respect  and  awe  ; 
But  see — they  vanish  one  by  one, 
And  last,  the  Doc  herself  is  gone. 

Harp  !  we  have  been  full  long  beguiled 
By  vague  thoughts,  lured  by  fancies  wild  ; 
To  which,  with  no  reluctant  strings. 
Thou  hast  attuned  thy  murmurings  ; 
And  now  before  this  Pile  we  stand 
In  solitude,  and  utter  peace  : 
But,  Harp  !  thy  murmurs  may  not  cease— 
A  Spirit,  with  his  angelic  wings. 
In  soft  and  breczc-like  visitings. 
Has  touched  thee— and  a  Spirit's  hand  : 
A  voice  is  with  us — a  command 
To  chant,  in  strains  of  heavenly  glory, 
A  tale  of  tears,  a  mortal  story  ! 

CANTO  SECOND. 

The  Harp  in  lowliness  obeyed  ; 

And  first  we  sang  of  the  green- wood  shade 

And  a  .solitary  \Iaid  ; 

BcRinning,  where  the  song  must  end. 

With  her,  and  with  her  sylvan  Friend  ; 

The  Friend  who  stood  before  her  sight. 

Her  only  unextinguished  light ; 

Her  last  companion  in  a  dearth 

Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth. 

For  She  it  was— this  Maid,  who  wrought 
Meekly,  with  foreboding  thought. 
In  vermeil  colours  and  in  gold 
An  unblest  work  :  which,  standing  by. 
Her  Father  did  with  joy  behold, — 
Exulting  in  its  imagery  ; 
A  Banner,  fashioned  to  fulfil 
Too  perfectly  his  headstrong  will : 
For  on  this  Banner  had  her  nand 
Embroidered  (such  her  Sire's  command) 
The  .sacred  Cross ;  and  figured  there 
The  five  dear  wounds  our  Lord  did  bear  ; 
Full  soon  to  be  uplifted  high. 
And  float  in  rueful  company  ! 

It  was  the  time  when  England's  Queen 
Twelve  years  had  reigned,  a  Sovereign  dread  ; 
Nor  yet  the  restless  crown  had  been 
Disturbed  upon  her  virgin  head  ; 
But  now  the  inly-working  North 
Was  ripe  to  send  its  thousands  forth, 
A  potent  vassalage,  to  fight 
In  Percy's  and  in  Neville's  right. 
Two  Earls  fast  leagued  in  discontent. 
Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent ; 
And  1x}ldly  urged  a  general  plea, 
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The  rites  of  ancient  piety 
To  be  triumphantly  restored, 
By  the  stem  justice  of  the  sword  ! 
And  that  same  Banner,  on  whose  breast 
The  blameless  Lady  had  cxprcst 
Memorials  chosen  to  give  life 
And  sunshine  to  a  dangerous  strife  ; 
That  Banner,  waiting  for  the  Call, 
Stood  quietly  in  Rylstonc-hall. 

It  came  ;  and  Francis  Norton  said, 
**  O  Father !  rise  not  in  this  frav — 
The  hairs  are  white  upon  your  head  ; 
Dear  Father,  hear  me  when  I  say 
It  is  for  you  too  late  a  day  ! 
Bediink  you  of  your  own  good  name : 
A  just  and  gracious  Queen  have  we, 
A  pyre  religion,  and  the  claim 
Ofpeace  on  our  humanity. — 
*Tis  meet  that  I  endure  your  scorn  ; 
I  am  your  son,  your  eldest  bom  ; 
But  not  for  lordship  or  for  land, 
My  Father,  do  I  clasp  your  knees  ; 
The  Banner  touch  not,  stay  your  hand, 
Tliis  multitude  of  men  disband. 
And  live  at  home  in  blameless  ease ; 
For  these  my  brethren's  sake,  for  me  ; 
And,  most  of  all,  for  Emily  I 

Tumultuous  noises  filled  the  hall ; 
And  scarcely  could  the  Father  hear 
That  name— pronounced  with  a  dying  (all — 
The  name  of  his  only  Daughter  dear, 
As  on  the  banner  which  stood  near 
He  glanced  a  look  of  holy  pride, 
'  And  his  moist  eyes  were  glorified  ; 
Then  did  he  seize  the  staff,  and  say  : 
*'  Thou,  Richard,  bear'st  thy  father's  name : 
Keep  thou  this  ensign  till  the  day 
When  I  of  thee  require  the  same  : 
Thy  place  be  on  my  better  hand ; — 
And  seven  as  true  as  thou,  I  see, 
Will  cleave  to  this  good  cause  and  me." 
He  spake,  and  eight  brave  sons  straightway 
All  followed  him,  a  gallant  band  ! 

Thus,  with  his  sons,  when  forth  he  came, 
The  sight  was  hailed  with  loud  acclaim 
And  dm  of  arms  and  minstrelsy. 
From  all  his  warlike  tenantry, 
All  horsed  and  harnessed  with  him  to  ride,— 
A  voice  to  which  the  hills  replied  ! 

|,  But  Francis,  in  the  vacant  hall, 
Stood  silent  under  dreary  weight, — 
A  phantasm,  in  which  roof  and  wall 
Shook,  tottered,  swam  before  his  sight  ; 
A  phantasm  like  a  dream  of  night  I 
Thus  overwhelmed,  and  desolate. 
He  found  his  way  to  a  postem-^ate  ; 
And,  when  he  waked,  his  languid  eye 
Was  on  the  calm  and  silent  sky  ; 
With  air  about  him  breathing  sweet. 
And  earth's  green  grass  beneath  his  feet  ; 
Nor  did  he  fail  ere  long  to  hear 
A  sound  of  military  cheer. 
Faint — but  it  reached  that  shelterca  spot ; 
He  heard,  and  it  disturbed  him  not 

There  stood  he,  leaning  on  a  lance 
Which  he  had  grasped  unknowingly. 
Had  blindly  grasped  in  that  strong  trance. 
That  dimness  of  heart  agony  ; 
There  stood  he,  cleansrd  from  the  despair 


And  sorrow  of  his  fruitless  prayer. 
The  past  he  calmly  hath  reviewed : 
But  where  will  be  the  fortitude 
Of  this  brave  man,  when  he  shall  see 
That  Form  beneath  the  spreading  tree. 
And  know  that  it  is  Emily  ? 

He  saw  her  where  in  open  view 
She  sate  beneath  the  spreading  yew — 
Her  head  upon  her  lap,  conccalmg 
In  solitude  her  bitter  feeling : 
"  Might  ever  sou  command z.  sire. 
The  act  were  justified  to-day." 
This  to  himself — and  to  the  Maid, 
Whom  now  he  had  approached,  he  said — 
**  Gone  are  they, — they  have  their  desire ; 
And  I  with  thee  one  hour  will  stay, 
To  give  thee  comfort  if  I  may." 

She  heard,  but  looked  not  up,  nor  spake  ; 
And  sorrow  moved  him  to  partake 
Her  silence;  then  his  thoughts  turned  round. 
And  fervent  words  a  passage  found. 

**  Gone  are  they,  bravely,  though  misled  ; 
With  a  dear  Father  at  their  head  I 
The  Sons  obey  a  natural  lord  ; 
The  Father  had  given  solemn  word 
To  noble  Percy  ;  and  a  force 
Still  stronger  bends  him  to  his  course. 
This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  fall 
As  at  an  innocent  funeral. 
In  deep  and  awful  channel  runs 
This  sympathy  of  Sire  and  Sons  ; 
Untried  our  Brothers  have  been  loved 
With  heart  by  simple  nature  moved  ; 
And  now  their  faithfulness  is  proved : 
For  faithful  we  must  call  them,  bearing 
That  soul  of  conscientious  daring. 
— There  were  they  all  in  circle — there 
Stood  Richard,  Ambrose,  Christopher, 
John  with  a  sword  that  will  not  fail. 
And  Marmaduke  in  fearless  mail. 
And  those  bright  Twins  were  side  by  side. 
And  there,  by  fresh  hopes  beautified. 
Stood  He,  whose  arm  yet  lacks  the  power 
or  man,  our  youngest,  fairest  flower ! 
I,  by  the  right  of  eldest  born, 
And  in  a  second  father's  place. 
Presumed  to  grapple  with  their  scorn. 
And  meet  their  pity  face  to  face  ;  ■ 
Yea,  trusting  in  God's  holy  aid, 
I  to  my  Father  knelt  and  prayed  ; 
And  one,  the  pensive  Marmaduke, 
Methought,  was  yielding  inwardly. 
And  would  have  laid  his  purpose  by. 
But  for  a  glance  of  his  Father's  eye, 
Wliich  I  myself  could  scarcely  brook. 

Then  be  we,  each  and  all,  forgiven  I 
Thou,  chiefly  thou,  my  Sister  dear, 
Whose  pangs  are  registered  in  heaven— 
The  stifled  sigh,  the  hidden  tear, 
And  smiles,  that  dared  to  take  their  place. 
Meek  filial  smiles,  upon  l\\y  face. 
As  that  unhallowed  Banner  grew 
Beneath  a  loving  old  Man's  view. 
Thy  part  is  done — thy  painful  part ; 
Be  thou  then  satisfied  in  heart ! 
A  further,  though  far  easier,  task 
Than  thine  hath  been,  my  duties  ask  ; 
With  theirs  my  efforts  cannot  blend, 
I  cannot  for  such  cause  contend  ; 
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Their  aims  I  utterly  forswear  ; 

But  I  in  body  will  be  there. 

Unarmed  and  naked  will  I  go, 

Be  at  their  side,  come  weal  or  woe  : 

On  kind  occasions  I  may  wait, 

See,  hear,  obstruct,  or  mitigate. 

H.irc  breast  I  take  and  an  empty  hand."* — 

Therewith  ho  threw  away  the  lance, 

Which  he  had  grasped  in  that  stroii;;;  trance  ; 

Spumed  it,  like  something  that  would  stand 

Between  him  and  the  pure  intent 

Of  love  on  which  his  soul  was  bent. 

**  For  thee,  for  thcc,  is  left  the  sense 
Of  trial  past  without  offence 
To  God  or  man  ;  such  innocence, 
Such  consolation,  and  the  excess 
Of  an  unmerited  distress  ; 
In  that  thy  very  strength  must  lie. 
— O  Sister,  I  could  prophesy  ! 
The  time  is  come  that  rings  the  Icncll 
Of  all  we  loved,  and  loved  so  well : 
Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  speak 
To  thee,  a  woman,  and  thence  weak  : 
Hope  nothing,  I  repeat  ;  for  we 
Arc  doomed  to  perish  utterly  : 
Tis  meet  that  thou  with  me  divide 
The  thought  while  I  am  by  thy  side, 
Acknowledginc  a  grace  in  this, 
A  comfort  in  the  dark  abyss. 
But  look  not  for  me  when  I  am  gone, 
And  be  no  farther  wrought  upon  : 
Farewell  all  wishes,  all  debate, 
All  prayers  for  this  cause,  or  for  that  ! 
Weep,  if  that  aid  thee  ;  but  depend 
Upon  no  help  of  outward  friend  ; 
Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude  without  reprieve. 
For  we  must  fall,  both  wc  and  ours — 
This  Mansion  and  these  pleasant  bowers, 
Walks,  pools,  and  arbours,  homestead,  hall  — 
Our  fate  is  theirs,  will  reach  them  all ; 
The  young  horse  must  f<.irsake  hi>.  manger. 
And  learn  to  glory  in  a  Stranger  ; 
The  hawk  forget  his  perch  ;  the  hound 
Be  parted  from  his  ancient  ground  : 
The  blast  will  sweep  us  all  away — 
One  desolation,  one  decay  ! 
And  even  this  Creature  !  "  which  words  say- 
ing. 
He  pointed  to  a  lovely  Doe, 
A  few  steps  distant,  feeding,  straying  ; 
Fair  creature,  and  more  white  than  snow  1 
"  Even  she  will  to  her  peaceful  woods 
Return,  and  to  her  murmuring  floods, 
And  be  in  heart  and  soul  the  same 
She  was  before  she  hither  came  ; 
Ere  she  had  learned  to  love  us  all, 
Herself  beloved  in  Rylstone-hall. 
—  But  thou,  my  Sister,  doomed  to  be 
The  last  leaf  on  a  blasted  tree  ; 
If  not  in  vain  we  breathed  the  breath 
Together  of  a  purer  faith  ; 
If  hand  in  hand  we  have  been  led. 
And  thou,  (O  happy  thought  this  day  I) 
Not  seldom  foremost  in  the  way  ; 
If  on  one  thought  our  minds  have  fed. 
And  we  have  in  one  meaning  read  ; 
If,  when  at  home  our  private  weal 


*  See  the  Old  BaUad,— "  The  Rising  of  the 
North." 


Hath  suffered  from  the  shock  of  zea^ 
Together  we  have  learned  to  prize 
Forbearance  and  self-sacrifice ; 
If  we  like  combatants  have  fared. 
And  for  this  issue  been  prepared  ; 
If  thou  art  beautiful,  and  youth 
And  thought  endue  thee  with  all  truth- 
Be  strong  ; — be  worthy  of  the  grace 
Of  God,  and  fill  thy  destined  place  : 
A  Soul,  by  force  of  sorrows  high, 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  undisturbed  Humanity  1" 

He  ended, — or  she  heard  no  more  ; 
He  led  her  from  the  yew-tree  shade. 
And  at  the  mansion's  silent  door, 
He  kissed  the  consecrated  Maid  , 
And  down  the  valley  then  pursued. 
Alone,  the  armed  Multitude. 


CANTO  THIRD. 

Now  joy  for  you  who  from  the  towers 
Of  Brancepcth  look  in  doubt  and  fear. 
Telling  melancholy  hours  ! 
Proclaim  it,  let  your  Masters  hear 
That  Norton  with  his  band  is  near ! 
The  watchmen  from  their  station  high 
Pronounced  the  wortl, — and  the  Earls  descry. 
Well-pleased,  the  armed  Company 
Marching  down  the  banks  of  Were. 

Said  fearless  Norton  to  the  pair 
Gone  fortli  to  greet  him  on  the  plain — 
"This  meeting,  noble  Lords  !  looks  fair, 
I  bring  with  me  a  goodly  train  ; 
Their  nearts  are  with  you  :  hiil  and  dal^ 
Have  helped  us  :  Ure  we  crossed,  and  Swale, 
And  horse  and  harness  followed — see 
The  best  part  of  their  Yeomanry  I 
—  Stand  forth,  my  Sons  ! — these  eight  arc 

mine. 
Whom  to  this  service  I  commend  ; 
Which  way  soe'er  our  fate  incline. 
These  will  be  faithful  to  the  end  ; 
Tljcy  are  my  all " — voice  failed  him  here — 
"  My  all  save  one,  a  Daughter  dear  ! 
Whom  I  have  left,  Love's  mildest  birth. 
The  meekest  Child  on  this  blessed  earth. 
I  had— but  these  are  by  my  side, 
These  Eight,  and  this  is  a  day  of  pride ! 
The  time  is  ripe.     With  festive  din 
Lo  I  how  the  people  are  flockine  in, — 
Like  hungry  fowl  to  the  feeder^s  hand 
When  snow  lies  heavy  upon  the  land." 

He  spake  bare  truth  ;  for  far  and  near 
From  every  side  came  noisy  swarms 
Of  Peasants  in  their  homely  gear ; 
And,  mixed  with  these,  to  Brancepcth  came 
Grave  Gentry  of  estate  and  name, 
And  Captains  known  for  worth  in  arms  ; 
And  prayed  the  Earls  in  self-defence 
To  rise,  and  prove  their  innocence. — 
"  Rise,  noble  Earls,  put  forth  your  mighty 
For  holy  Church,  and  the  People's  right !" 

The  Norton  fixed,  at  this  demand. 
His  eye  upon  Northtimberland, 
And  said  ;  "  The  Minds  of  Men  will  own 
No  loyal  rest  while  England's  Crown 
Remains  without  an  Heir,  the  bait 
Of  strife  and  factions  desperate  ; 
Who,  paying  deadly  hate  in  kind 
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Throtfgh  all  things  else,  in  this  can  find 
A  mutual  hope,  a  common  mind  ; 
And  plot,  and  pant  to  overwhelm 
All  ancient  honour  in  the  realm. 

Brave  Earls  1  to  whose  heroic  veins 

Our  noblest  blood  is  given  in  trust. 

To  you  a  suffering  State  complains, 

And  ye  must  raise  her  from  the  dust. 

With  wishes  of  still  bolder  scope 

On  you  we  look,  with  dearest  hope ; 

Even  for  our  Altars— for  the  prize 

In  Heaven,  of  life  that  never  dies  ; 

For  the  old  and  holv  Church  we  mourn. 

And  must  in  joy  to  her  return. 

Behold  I"— ana  from  his  Son  whose  stand 

Was  on  his  right,  from  that  guardian  hand 

He  took  the  Banner,  and  unfurled 

The  precious  folds—"  behold,"  said  he, 

"  The  ransom  of  a  sinful  world  ; 

Let  this  your  preservation  be  ; 

The  wounds  of  hands  and  feet  and  side. 

And  the  sacred  Cross  on  which  Jesus  died 

— This  bring  I  from  an  ancient  hearth. 

These  Records  wrought  in  pledge  of  love 

By  hands  of  no  ignoble  birth, 

A  Maid  o'er  whom  the  blessed  Dove 

Vouchsafed  in  gentleness  to  brood 

While  she  the  holy  work  pursued." 

"  Uplift  the  standard  1"  was  the  cry 

From  all  the  listeners  that  stood  round, 

"  Plant  it,— by  this  we  live  or  die." 

The  Norton  ceased  not  for  that  sound, 

But  said  :  **  The  prayer  which  ye  have  heard. 

Much  injured  Earls  I  by  these  preferred. 

Is  offered  to  the  Saints,  the  si^K 

Of  tens  of  thousands,  secretly. ' 

*'  Uplift  it !"  cried  once  more  the  Band, 

And  then  a  thoughtful  pause  ensued  : 

"  Uplift  it!"  said  Northumberiand— 

Whereat  from  all  the  multitude 

Who  saw  the  Banner  reared  on  high 

In  all  its  dread  emblazonry, 

A  voice  of  uttermost  joy  brake  out : 

ITie  transport  was  rolled  down  the  river  of 

Were, 
And  Durham,  the  time-honoured  Durham, 

did  hear, 
And    the    towers    of   Saint  Cuthbert  were 

stirred  by  the  shout  I 

Now  wfs  the  North  in  arms : — they  shine 
In  warlike  trim  from  Tweed  to  Tyne, 
At  Percy's  voice  :  and  Neville  sees 
His  Followers  gathering  in  from  Tees, 
From  Were,  and  all  the  little  rills 
Concealed  among  the  forked  hills — 
Seven  hundred  Knights,  Retainers  all 
Of  Neville,  at  their  Master's  call 
Had  sate  together  in  Raby  Hall  I 
Such  strength  that  Earldom  held  of  yore; 
Nor  wanted  at  this  time  rich  store 
Of  well-appointed  chivalry. 
—Not  loth  the  sleepy  lance  to  wield. 
And  greet  the  old  paternal  shield. 
They  heard   the   summons ; —and,    further- 
more. 
Horsemen  and  Foot  of  each  degree, 
Unbound  by  pledge  of  fealty, 
Appeared,  with  free  and  open  hate 
Of  novelties  in  Church  and  Sute  : 
Knight,  burgher,  yeoman,  and  esquire ; 


And  Romish  priest,  in  priest's  attire. 
And  thus,  in  arms,^  a  zialous  Band 
Proceeding  under  joint  command. 
To  Durham  first  their  course  they  bear ; 
And  in  Saint  Cuthbert's  ancient  scat 
Sang  mass,— and  tore  the  book  of  prayer, — 
And  trod  the  bible  beneath  their  feet. 
TRence  marching  southward  smooth  and 
free 
"  They  mustered  their  host  at  Wethcrby, 
Full  sixteen  thousand  fair  to  see  ;"  * 
The  Choicest  Warriors  of  the  North  I 
But  none  for  beauty  and  for  worth 
Like  those  eight  sons — who,  in  a  ring, 

I  Ripe  men,  or  blooming  in  life's  spring) 
Hach  with  a  lance,  erect  and  tall, 
A  falchion,  and  a  buckler  small, 
Stood  by  their  Sire,  on  Clifford-moor, 
To  guard  the  Standard  which  he  bore. 
On  Toot  they  girt  their  Father  round ; 
And  so  will  keep  the  appointed  ground 
Where'er  their  march :  no  steed  will  he 
Henceforth  bestride ;— triumphanUy, 
He  sunds  upon  the  grassy  sod. 
Trusting  himself  to  tne  earthy  and  God. 
Rare  sight  to  embolden  and  inspire  I 
Proud  was  the  field  of  Sons  and  Sire  ; 
Of  him  the  most ;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
No  shape  of  man  in  all  the  array 
So  graced  the  sunshine  of  that  day, 
The  monumental  pomp  of  age 
Was  with  this  goodly  Personage  ; 
A  stature  undepressed  in  size. 
Unbent,  which  rather  seemed  to  rise. 
In  open  victory  o'er  the  weight 
Of  seventy  years,  to  loftier  height ; 
Magnific  limbs  of  withered  state  ; 
A  face  to  fear  and  venerate  ; 
Eyes  dark  and  strong :  and  on  his  head 
Bright  locks  of  silver  hair,  thick  spread. 
Which  a  brown  morion  half-concealed. 
Light  as  a  hunter's  of  the  field  ;       ^  ^ 

And  thus,  with  girdle  round  his  waist. 
Whereon  the  Banner-staff  might  rest 
At  need,  he  stood,  advancing  nigh 
The  glittering,  floating  Pageantry. 

Who  sees  him  ?— thousands  see,  and  One 
With  unparticipated  gaze  ; 
Who  'mong  those    thousands,  friend    hath 

none. 
And  treads  in  solitary  ways. 
He,  following  wheresoc'er  he  might, 
Hath  watched  the  Banner  from  afar. 
As  shepherds  watch  a  lonely  star. 
Or  mariners  the  distant  light 
That  guides  them  through  a  stormy  night. 
And  now,  upon  a  chosen  plot 
Of  rising  ground,  yon  heathy  spot ! 
He  takes  alone  his  far-off  stand, 
With  breast  unmailed,  unweaponed  hand. 
Bold  is  his  aspect  ;  but  his  eye 
Is  pregnant  with  anxiety. 
While,  like  a  tutelary  Power, 
He  there  stands  fixed  from  hour  to  hour : 
Yet  sometimes  in  more  humble  guise. 
Upon  the  turf-clad  height  he  lies 
Stretched,  herdsman-like,  as  if  to  bask 
In  sunshine  were  his  only  task. 
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Or  by  his  mantle's  help  to  find 
A  shelter  from  the  nipping  wind : 
And  thus,  with  short  oblivion  blest, 
His  weary  spirits  gather  rest. 
Again  he  lifts  his  eyes  ;  and  lo  ! 
The  pageant  glancing  to  and  fro  ; 
And  nope  is  wakened  by  the  sight, 
He  thence  may  Icam,  ere  fall  of  night. 
Which  way  the  tide  is  doomed  to  flow. 

To  London  were  the  Chieftains  bent ; 
But  what  avails  the  bold  intent? 
A  Royal  army  is  gone  forth 
To  quell  the  Rising  of  the  North  ; 
They  march  with  Dudley  at  their  head. 
And,  in  seven  days'  space,  will  to  York  be 

led  I— 
Can  such  a  mighty  Host  be  raised 
Thus  suddenly,  and  brought  so  near? 
The  Earls  upon  eacli  other  gazed, 
And  Neville  s  check  grew  pale  with  fear; 
For,  with  a  high  and  valiant  name. 
He  bore  a  heart  of  timid  frame  ; 
And  bold  if  both  had  been,  yet  they 
"Against  so  many  may  not  stay."* 
Back  therefore  will  they  hie  to  seize 
A  strong  Hold  on  the  banks  of  Tees  ; 
There  wait  a  favourable  hour, 
Until  I-,ord  Dacre  with  his  power 
From  Naworth  come  ;  and  Howard's  aid 
Be  with  them  openly  displayed. 

While  through  the  Host,  from  man  toman, 
A  rumour  of  this  purpose  ran. 
The  Standard  trusting  to  the  care 
Of  him  who  heretofore  did  bear 
That  charge,  impatient  Norton  sought 
The  Chieftains  to  unfold  his  thought, 
And  thus  abruptly  spake  ; — "  Wc  yield 
(And  can  it  be?)  an  unfought  field  I — 
How  oft  has  strength,  the  strength  of  heaven. 
To  few  triumphantly  been  given  ! 
Still  do  our  very  children  boast 
Of  mitred  Thurston — what  a  Host 
He  conc^^ucred  ! — Saw  wc  not  the  Plain 
(And  flying  shall  behold  again) 
Where  faith  was   proved?— while    to  battle 

moved 
The  Standard,  on  the  Sacred  Wain 
That  bore  it,  compassed  round  by  a  bold 
Fraternity  of  Barons  old  ; 
And  with  those  grey-haired  champions  stood. 
Under  the  saintly  ensigns  three, 
The  infant  Heir  of  Mowbray's  blood  — 
All  confident  of  victory  ! — 
Shall  Percy  blush,  then,  for  his  name? 
Must  Westmoreland  be  asked  with  shame 
Whose  were  the  numbers,  where  the  loss, 
In  that  other  day  of  Neville's  Cross  ? 
When  the  Prior  of  Durham  with  holy  hand 
Raised,  as  the  Vision  gave  command, 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Relic— far  and  near 
Kenned  on  the  point  of  a  lofty  spear  : 
While  the  Monks  prayed  in  Maiden's  Bower 
To  God  descending  in  his  power. 
Less  would  not  at  our  need  be  due 
To  us,  who  war  against  the  Untrue  ; — 
The  delegates  of  Heaven  we  rise, 
Convoked  the  impious  to  chastise  : 
We,  we,  the  sanctities  of  old 
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Would  re-establish  and  uphold : 

Be  warned  "—His  zeal  the  Chiefs  confounded. 

But  wordi  was  given,  and  the  trumpet  sounded: 

Back  through  the  melancholy  Host 

Went  Norton,  and  resumed  his  post. 

Alas !  thought  he,  and  have  I  borne 

This  Banner  raised  with  joyful  pride. 

This  hope  of  all  posterity. 

By  those  dread  symbols  sanctified  ; 

Thus  to  become  at  once  the  scorn 

Of  babbling  winds  as  they  go  by, 

A  spot  of  shame  to  the  sun  s  bright  eye. 

To  the  light  clouds  a  mockery  I 

—  "Even  these   poor  eight  of  mine  would 

stem  "— 
Half  to  himself,  and  half  to  them 
He  spake — '*  would  stem,  or  quell,  a  force 
Ten  times  their  number,  man  and  horse ; 
This  by  their  own  unaided  mijght. 
Without  their  father  in  their  sight. 
Without  the  Cause  for  which  they  fight ; 
A  Cause,  which  on  a  needful  day 
Would  breed  us  thousands  brave  as  they.** 
— So  speaking,  he  his  reverend  head 
Raised  towards  that  Imagery  once  more: 
But  the  familiar  prospect  shed 
Despwndcncy  unfelt  before : 
A  shock  of  intimations  vain. 
Dismay,  and  superstitious  pain. 
Fell  on  him,  with  the  sudden  thought 
Of  her  by  whom  the  work  was  wrought  :— 
Oh  wherefore  was  her  countenance  bright 
With  love  divine  and  gentle  light? 
She  would  not,  could  not,  disobey. 
But  her  Faith  leaned  another  way. 
Ill  tears  she  wept :  I  saw  them  fall, 
I  overheard  her  as  she  spake 
Sad  words  to  that  mute  Animal, 
The  White  Doe,  in  the  hawthorn  brake  ; 
She  steeped,  but  not  for  Jcsu's  sake. 
This  Cross  in  tears  :  by  her,  and  One 
Unworthicr  far  we  are  undone — 
Her  recreant  Brother— he  prevailed 
Over  that  tender  Spirit— ashailed 
Too  oft,  alas  !  by  her  whose  head 
In  the  cold  grave  hath  long  been  laid : 
She  first    in  reason's  dawn  beguiled 
Her  docile   unsuspecting  Child  : 
Far  back—  far  back  my  mind  must  go 
To  reach  the  well-spring  of  this  woe  ! 

While  thus  he  brooded,  music  sweet 
Of  border  tunes  was  played  to  cheer 
The  footsteps  of  a  quick  retreat ; 
But  Norton  lingered  in  the  rear. 
Stung  with  sharp  thoughts  :  and  ere  the  last 
From  his  distracted  brain  was  cast. 
Before  his  Father,  Francis  stood. 
And  spake  in  firm  and  earnest  mood. 

"  Though  here  I  bend  a  suppliant  knee 
In  reverence,  and  unarmed,  I  bear 
In  your  indignant  thoughts  my  share  ; 
Am  grieved  this  backward  march  to  see 
So  careless  and  disorderly. 
I  scorn  your  Chiefs— men  who  would  lead, 
And  yet  want  courage  at  their  need : 
Then  look  at  them  with  open  eyes  I 
Deserve  they  further  sacrifice  ?— 
If— when  they  shrink,  nor  dare  oppose 
In  open  field  their  gathering  foes, 
(Ana  fast,  from  this  decisive  day, 
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Yon  multitude  must  melt  away  ;) 

If  now  I  ask  a  grace  not  claimed 

While  ground  was  left  for  hope  ;  ucLLxmed 

Be  an  endeavour  that  can  do 

No  injury  to  them  or  you. 

My  Father  I  I  would  help  to  find 

A  place  of  shelter,  till  the  rage 

Or  cruel  men  do  like  the  wind 

Exhaust  itself  and  sink  to  rest ; 

Be  Brotker  now  to  Brother  joined  I 

Admit  me  in  the  equipage 

Of  your  misfortunes,  that  at  least. 

Whatever  fate  remain  behind, 

1  may  bear  witness  in  my  breast 

To  your  nobility  of  mincl  1 " 

•'Thou  Enemy,  my  bane  and  blight  I 
Oh  !  bold  to  fight  the  Coward's  fight 
Agp^inst  all  good  " — but  why  declare. 
At  length,  the  issue  of  a  prayer 
Which  love  had  prompted,  yielding  scope 
Too  free  to  qpe  bright  moment's  hope? 
Suffice  it  that  the  ^n,  who  strove 
With  fruitless  effort  to  allay 
Thu  passion,  prudently  gave  way ; 
Nor  did  he  turn  aside  to  prove 
His  Brothers'  wisdom  or  their  love — 
But  calmly  from  the  spot  withdrew  ; 
His  best  endeavours  to  renew. 
Should  e'er  a  kindlier  time  ensue. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

Tis  night :  in  silence  looking  down. 
The  Moon,  from  cloudless  ether,  sees 
A  Camp,  and  a  beleaguered  Town, 
And  Castle  like  a  stately  crown 
On  the  steep  rocks  of  wmding  Tees  ; — 
And  southward  far,  with  moor  between. 
Hill-top,  and  flood,  and  forest  green. 
The  bright  Moon  sees  that  valley  small 
Where  Kylstone's  old  sequestered  Hall 
A  venerable  image  yields 
Of  quiet  to  the  neighbouring  fields  ; 
While  from  one  pillared  chimney  breathes 
The  smoke,  and  mounts  in  silver  wreaths. 
— The  courts  arc  hushed  ; — for  timely  sleep 
The  greyhounds  to  their  kennel  creep ; 
The  peacock  in  the  broad  ash  tree 
Aloft  is  roo<»ted  for  the  night. 
He  who  in  proud  prosperity 
Of  colours  manifold  and  bright 
Walked  round,  affronting  the  daylight ; 
And  higher  still,  above  the  bower 
Where  he  is  perched,  from  yon  lone  Tower 
The  hall-clock  in  the  clear  moonshine 
With  glittering  finger  points  at  nine. 

Ah  !  who  could  think  that  sadness  here 
Hath  any  sway  ?  or  pain,  or  fear  ? 
A  soft  and  lulhns^  sound  is  heard 
Of  streams  inaudible  by  day  ; 
The  garden  pool's  dark  surface,  stirred 
By  the  night  insects  in  their  play. 
Breaks  into  dimples  small  and  bright ; 
A  thousand,  thousand  rings  of  light 
That  shape  themselves  and  disa'ppear 
Almost  as  soon  as  seen  : — and  lo  ! 
Not  distant  far,  the  milk-white  Doe — 
The  same  who  quietly  was  feeding 
On  the  green  herb,  and  nothing  heeding, 
When  Francis,  uttering  to  the  Maid 


His  last  words  in  the  yew- tree  shade, 

Involved  whate'er  by  love  was  brought 

Out  of  his  heart,  or  crossed  his  thought. 

Or  chance  presented  to  his  eye. 

In  one  sad  sweep  of  destiny— 

The  same  fair  Creature,  who  hath  found 

Her  way  into  forbidden  ground  ; 

Where  now— within  this  spacious  plot 

For  pleasure  made,  a  goodly  spot, 

With  lawns  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  shades 

Of  trellis-work  in  long  arcades. 

And  cirque  and  crescent  framed  by  wall 

Of  dose-clipt  foliage  green  and  tall. 

Converging  walks^  and  fountains  gay. 

And  terraces  in  tnm  array — 

Beneath  yon  cypress  spinnf^  high^ 

With  pine  and  cedar  spreadmg  wide 

Their  darksome  boughs  on  eiuier  side, 

In  open  moonlight  doth  she  lie ; 

Happy  as  others  of  her  kind. 

That,  far  from  human  neighbourhood. 

Range  unrestricted  as  the  wind. 

Through  park,  or  chase,  or  savage  wood. 

But  see  the  consecrated  Maid 
Emerging  from  a  cedar  shade 
To  open  moonshine,  where  the  Doe 
Beneath  the  cypress-spire  is  laid  ; 
Like  a  patch  of^April  snow — 
Upon  a  bed  of  herbage  green, 
Lmgering  in  a  woody  glade 
Or  behind  a  rocky  screen — 
Lonely  relic  !  which,  if  seen 
By  the  shepherd,  is  passed  by 
With  an  inattentive  eye. 
Nor  more  regard  doth  She  bestow 
Upon  the  uncomplaining  Doe 
Now  couched  at  ease,  though  ofl  this  day 
Not  unperplexed  nor  free  from  pain. 
When  sne  nad  tried,  and  tried  in  vain. 
Approaching  in  her  gentle  way. 
To  win  some  look  of  love,  or  gain 
Encouragement  to  sport  or  play : 
Attempts  which  still  the  heart-sick  Maid 
Rejected,  or  with  slight  repaid. 

Yet  Emily  is  soothed  ;— the  breeze 
Came  fraught  with  kindly  sympathies. 
As  she  approached  yon  rustic  Shed 
Hung  witn  late-flowering  woodbine,  spread 
Along  the  walls  and  overhead. 
The  fragrance  of  the  breathing  flowers 
Revived  a  memory  of  those  hours 
When  here,  in  this  remote  alcove, 
(>yhile  from  the  pendent  woodbine  came 
Like  odours,  sweet  as  if  the  same) 
A  fondly-anxious  Mother  strove 
To  teach  her  salutary  fears 
And  mysteries  above  her  years. 
Yes,  she  is  soothed  ;  an  Image  faint. 
And  yet  not  faint— a  presence  bright 
Returns  to  her— that  blessed  Saint 
Who  with  mild  looks  and  language  mild 
Instructed  here  her  darling  Cnild, 
While  yet  a  prattler  on  the  knee. 
To  worship  in  simplicity 
The  invisible  God,  and  take  for  guide 
The  faith  reformed  and  purified. 

Tis  flown— the  Vision,  and  the  sense 
Of  that  beguiling  influence  ; 
I      "  But  oh  !  thou  Angel  from  above, 
'     Mute  Spirit  of  matenial  love, 
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That  stood'st  before  my  eyes,  more  deaur 

Than  ghosts  are  fabled  to  appear 

Sent  upon  embassies  of  fear  ; 

As  thou  thy  presence  hast  to  me 

Vouchsafed,  in  radiant  ministry 

Descend  on  Francis  ;  nor  forbear 

To  erect  him  with  a  voice,  and  say  ; — 

*  If  hop)c  be  a  rejected  stay, 

Do  thou,  my  christian  Son,  beware 

Of  that  most  lamentable  snare, 

The  self-reliance  of  despair  ! ' " 

Then  from  within  the  embowered  retreat 
Where  she  had  found  a  grateful  seat 
Perturbed  she  issues.     She  will  go  ! 
Herself  will  follow  to  the  war, 
And  clasp  her  Father's  knees  ; — ah,  no  1 
She  meets  the  insuperable  bar, 
The  injunction  by  her  Brother  laid  ; 
His  parting  charge — but  ill  obeyed — 
I'hat  interdicted  all  debate. 
All  prayer  for  this  cause  or  for  that ; 
All  efforts  that  would  turn  aside 
The  headstrong  current  of  their  fate  : 
Her  duty  is  to  stand  and  watt; 
In  resignation  to  abide 
The  shock,  and  finally  sfcire 
O'er  pain  and  grief  a  triumph  pl'rk. 
— She  fccLs  it,  and  her  pangs  are  checked. 
But  now,  as  silently  she  paced 
The    turf,    and    thought    by    thought    was 

chased. 
Came  One  who,  with  sedate  respect. 
Approached,  and,  greeting  her,  thus  spake  ; 
*'  An  old  man's  privilege  I  take  : 
Dark  is  the  time — a  woeful  day  ! 
Dear  daughter  of  affliction,  say 
How  can  1  serve  you?  point  the  way." 

"  Rights  have  you,  and  may  well  be  bold: 
You  with  my  Father  have  grown  old 
In  friendship— strive — for  his  sake  go — 
Turn  from  us  all  the  coming  woe  : 
This  would  I  beg  ;  but  on  my  mind 
A  passive  stillness  is  enjoined. 
On  you,  if  room  for  mortal  aid 
Be  left,  is  no  restriction  laid  ; 
You  not  forbidden  to  recline 
With  hope  upon  the  Will  divine." 

"  Hope,"  said  the  old  Man,  "must  abide 
With  all  of  us,  whate'er  betide. 
In  Craven's  Wilds  is  many  a  den. 
To  shelter  persecuted  men  : 
Far  under  ground  is  many  a  cave, 
Where  they  might  lie  as  in  the  grave. 
Until  this  storm  hath  ceased  to  rave  ; 
Or  let  them  cross  the  River  Tweed, 
And  be  at  once  from  peril  freed  ! " 

"Ah  tempt  me  not ! "  she  faintly  sighed ; 
**I  will  not  counsel  nor  exhort, 
With  my  condition  satisfied  : 
But  you,  at  least,  may  make  report 
Of  what  bcfals  ; — be  this  your  task — 
This  may  be  done  :— 'tis  all  I  ask  I " 

She  spake — and  from  the  Lady's  sight 
The  Sire,  unconscious  of  his  age. 
Departed  promptly  as  a  Page 
Bound  on  some  errand  of  delight. 
— The  noble  Francis — wise  as  brave, 
Thought  he,_may  want  not  skill  to  save. 
With  hopes  in  tendenaess  concealed, 


Unarmed  he  followed  to  the  field  ; 
Him  will  I  seek  :  the  insurgent  Powers 
Are  now  befieging  Barnard's  Towers, — 
"  Grant  that  the  moon  which  shines  this  night 
May  guide  them  in  a  prudent  flight  1 " 

But  quick  the  turns  of  chance  and  change. 
And  knowledge  has  a  narrow  range  ; 
Whence  idle  wars,  and  needless  pain, 
And  wishes  blind,  and  efforts  vain. — 
The  Moon  may  shine,  hut  cannot  be 
Their  guide  in  flight — already  she 
Hath  witnessed  tneir  captivity. 
She  saw  tlie  desperate  assault 
Upon  that  hostile  castle  made  ; — 
But  dark  and  dismal  is  the  vault 
Where  Norton  and  his  sons  are  laid  I 
Disastrous  issue  ! — he  had  said 
"  This  night  yon  faithless  Towers  must  yield. 
Or  we  for  ever  quit  the  field. 
— Neville  is  utterly  dismayed, 
For  promise  fails  of  Howard's  aid  ; 
And  Dacre  to  our  call  replies 
I'hat  A^  is  unprepared  to  rise. 
My  heart  is  sick  ; — this  weary  pause 
Must  needs  be  fatal  to  our  cause. 
The  breach  is  open — on  the  wall. 
This  night,  the  Banner  shall  be  planted  !" 
— 'Twas  done  :  his  Sons  were  with  him — all ; 
They  belt  him  round  with  hearts  undaunted. 
And  others  follow  ;  — Sire  and  Son 
Leap  down  into  the  coiiri  ;  — ""lis  won" — 
They  shout  aloud  — but  Heaven  decreed 
That  with  their  joyful  shout  should  close 
The  triumph  of  a  desperate  deed 
Which  struck  with  terror  friends  and  foes  I 
The  friend  shrinks  Uack — the  foe  recoils 
From  Norton  and  his  filial  band  ; 
But  they,  now  caught  within  the  toils, 
Ajjainsl  a  thousancl  cannot  stand  ;  — 
The  foe  from  numbers  courage  drew, 
And  overpowered  that  gallant  few. 
"  A  rescue  for  the  Standard  ! "  cried 
The  Father  from  within  the  walls  ; 
But,  see,  the  sacred  Standard  falls  ! — 
Confusion  through  the  Camp  spread  wide  : 
Some  fled  ;  and  some  their  fears  detained ; 
But  ere  the  Moon  had  sunk  to  rest 
In  her  pale  chambers  of  the  west. 
Of  that  rash  levy  nought  remained. 


CANTO   FIFTH. 

High  on  a  point  of  nigcrcd  ground 
Among  the  wastes  of  Rylstone  Fell 
Above  the  loftiest  ridge  or  mound 
Where  foresters  or  shepherds  dwell. 
An  edifice  of  warlike  frame 
Stands  single— Norton  Tower  its  name- 
It  fronts  all  quarters,  and  looks  round 
O'er  path  and  road,  and  plain  and  dell. 
Dark  moor,  and  gleam  of  pool  and  stream 
Upon  a  prospect  \*  ithout  bound. 

The  summit  of  this  bold  ascent — 
Though  bleak  and  bare,  and  seldom  free 
As  Pendle-hill  or  Pcnnygcnt 
From  wind,  or  frost,  or  vapours  wet  — 
Had  often  heard  the-sound  of  glee 
When  there  the  youthful  Nortons  met. 
To  practise  games  and  archery  : 
How  proud  and  happy  they  1  the  crowd 
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Of  Lookers-on  how  pleased  and  proud  1 
And  from  the  scorching  noon-tide  sun. 
From  showers,  or  when  the  prize  was  won. 
They  to  the  lower  withdrew,  and  there 
Would  mirth  run  round,  with  generous  fare  ; 
And  the  stern  old  Lord  of  Rylstone-hall, 
Was  happiest,  proudest,  of  them  all  1 

But  now,  his  Child,  with  anguish  pale. 
Upon  the  height  walks  to  and  fro  ; 
Tis  well  that  she  hath  heard  the  tale. 
Received  the  bitterness  of  woe : 
For  she  had  hoped,  had  hoped  and  feared. 
Such  rights  did  feeble  nature  claim  ; 
And  oft  her  steps  had  hither  steered, 
Though  not  unconscious  of  self-blame  ; 
For  she  her  brother's  charge  revered. 
His  farewell  words  ;  and  by  the  same. 
Yea  by  her  brother's  very  name. 
Had,  m  her  solitude,  been  cheered. 

Beside  the  lonely  watch-tower  stood 
That  grey-haired  Man  of  gentle  blood. 
Who  with  her  Father  had  grown  old 
In  friendship  ;  rival  hunters  they, 
And  fellow  warriors  in  their  day  : 
To  Rylstone  he  the  tidings  brought ; 
Then  on  this  height  the  Maid  had  sought. 
And,  gently  as  he  could,  had  told 
The  end  of  that  dire  Tragedy, 
Which  it  had  been  his  lot  to  see. 

To  him  the  Lady  turned  ;  "  You  said 
That  Francis  Uves,  fu  is  not  dead?" 

**  Your  noble  brother  hath  been  spared ; 
To  take  his  life  thcv  have  not  dared  ; 
On  him  and  on  his  high  endeavour 
The  li^ht  of  praise  shall  shine  for  ever  ! 
Nor  did  he  (such  Heaven's  will)  in  vain 
His  solitary  course  maintain  ; 
Not  vainly  struggled  in  the  might 
Of  duty,  seeing  with  clear  sight ; 
He  was  their  comfort  to  the  last. 
Their  joy  till  every  pang  was  past. 

I  witnessed  when  to  York  they  came — 
What,  Lady,  if  their  feet  were  tied  ; 
They  might  deserve  a  good  Man's  blame ; 
But  marks  of  infamy  and  shame — 
These  were  their  triumph,  these  their  pride  ; 
Nor  wanted  'mid  the  pressing  crowd 
Deep  feeling,  that  found  utterance  loud, 

*  Lo,  Francis  comes,'  there  were  who  cried, 

*  A  Prisoner  once,  but  now  set  free  I 
*Tis  well,  for  he  the  worst  defied 
Through  force  of  natural  piety  ; 
He  rose  not  in  this  quarrel,  he, 

For  concord's  sake  and  England's  good. 
Suit  to  his  Brothers  often  made 
With  tears,  and  of  his  Father  prayed— 
And  when  he  had  in  vain  withstood 
Their  purpose — then  did  he  divide. 
He  parted  from  them  ;  but  at  their  side 
Now  walks  in  unanimity. 
Then  peace  to  cruelty  and  scorn. 
While  to  the  prison  they  are  borne. 
Peace,  peace  to  all  indignity  !' 

And  so  in  Prison  were  they  laid — 
Oh  hear  me,  hear  me,  gentle  Maid, 
For  I  am  come  with  power  to  bless, 
By  scattering  gleams^  through  your  distress. 
Of  a  redeeming  happiness. 
Me  did  a  reverent  pity  movo 


And  privilege  of  ancient  love  : 
And,  in  your  service,  making  bold. 
Entrance  I  gained  to  that  strong-hold. 

Your  Father  gave  me  cordial  greeting ; 
But  to  his  purposes,  that  burned 
Within  him,  instantly  returned  : 
He  was  commanding  and  entreating. 
And  said — '  We  need  not  stop,  my  Son  ! 
Thoughts  press,  and  time  is  hurrying  on ' — 
And  so  to  Francis  he  renewed 
His  words,  more  calmly  thus  pursued. 

'  Might  this  our  enterprise  have  sped. 
Change  wide  and  deep  the  Land  had  seen, 
A  renovation  from  the  dead, 
A  spring-tide  of  immortal  green : 
The  dancsome  altars  would  have  blazed 
Like  stars  when  clouds  are  rolled  away ; 
Salvation  to  all  eyes  that  gazed. 
Once  more  the  Rood  had  l>een  upraised 
To  spread  its  arms,  and  stand  for  aye. 
Then,  then — had  I  survived  to  sec 
New  life  in  Bolton  Priory  ; 
The  voice  restored,  the  eye  of  Truth 
Re-opened  that  inspired  my  youth ; 
To  see  her  in  her  pomp  arrayed — 
This  Banner  (for  such  vow  I  made) 
Should  on  the  consecrated  breast 
Of  that  same  Temple  have  found  rest : 
I  would  myself  have  hung  it  high, 
Fit  offering  of  glad  victory  I 

A  shadow  of  such  thought  remains 
To  cheer  thb  sad  and  pensive  time ; 
A  solemn  fancy  yet  sustains 
One  feeble  Being — bids  me  climb 
Even  to  the  last— one  effort  more 
To  attest  my  Faith,  if  not  restore. 

Hear  then,'  said  he,  'while  I  impart. 
My  Son,  the  last  wish  of  my  heart. 
The  Banner  strive  thou  to  regain  ;  ^ 
And,  if  the  endeavour  prove  not  vain. 
Bear  it—  to  whom  if  not  to  thee 
Shall  I  this  lonely  thought  consign  ? — 
Bear  it  to  Bolton  Priorj', 
And  lay  it  on  Saint  Mary's  shrine  ; 
To  witner  in  the  sun  and  breeze 
'Mid  those  decaying  sanctities. 
There  let  at  least  the  ^ift  be  laid. 
The  testimony  there  displayed ; 
Bold  proof  that  with  no  selfish  aim. 
But  for  lost  Faith  and  Christ's  dear  name, 
I  helmeted  a  brow  though  white. 
And  took  a  place  in  all  men's  sight ; 
Yea  offered  up  this  noble  Brood, 
This  fair  unrivalled  Brotherhood, 
And  turned  away  from  thee,  my  Son  ! 
And  left— but  be  the  rest  unsaid, 
The  name  untouched,  the  tear  unshed  ;— 
My  wish  is  known,  and  I  have  done : 
Now  promise,  grant  this  one  request. 
This  aying  prayer,  and  be  thou  blest  I  * 

Then  Francis  answered—  *  Trust  thy  Son, 
For,  with  God's  will,  it  shall  be  done ! ' 

The  pledge  obtained,  the  solemn  word 
Thus  scarcely  given,  a  noise  was  heard. 
And  Officers  appeared  in  state 
To  lead  the  prisoners  to  their  fate. 
They  rose,  on  !  wherefore  should  1  fear 
To  tell,  or.  Lady,  you  to  hear? 
They  rose — embraces  none  were  given— 
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They  stood  like  trees  when  earth  and  heaven 

Are  calm  ;  they  knew  each  other's  worth, 

And  reverently  the  Band  went  forth. 

They  met,  when  they  had  reached  the  door, 

One  with  profane  and  harsh  intent 

Placed  there — that  he  might  go  before 

And,  with  that  rueful  Banner  borne 

Aloft  in  sign  of  taunting  scorn, 

Conduct  them  to  their  punishment : 

So  cruel  Sussex,  unrestrained 

By  human  feeling,  had  ordained. 

The  unhappy  Banner  Francis  saw, 

And,  with  a  look  of  calm  command, 

Inspiring  universal  awe. 

He  took  it  from  the  soldier's  hand  ; 

And  all  the  people  that  stood  round 

Confirmed  tne  deed  in  peace  profound. 

—  High  transport  did  the  Father  shed 

Upon  his  Son — and  they  were  led. 

Led  on,  and  yielded  up  their  breath  ; 

Together  died,  a  happy  death  ! — 

But  Francis,  soon  as  ne  had  braved 

That  insult,  and  the  Banner  saved, 

Athwart  the  unresisting  tide 

Of  the  spectators  occupied 

In  admiration  or  dismay. 

Bore  instantly  his  Charge  away." 

These  things,  which  thus  had  in  the  sight 
And  hearing  passed  of  Him  who  stood 
With  Emily,  on  the  Watch-tower  height. 
In  Rylstone's  woeful  neighbourhood. 
He  told :  and  oftentimes  with  voice 
Of  power  to  comfort  or  rejoice  ; 
For  deep)est  sorrows  that  aspire 
Go  high,  no  transport  ever  higher. 
"Yes — God  is  rich  in  mercy,"  .said 
The  old  Man  to  the  silent  Maid. 
**  Yet,   Lady  1    shines,   through    this    black 

night. 
One  star  of  aspect  heavenly  bright : 
Your  Brother  lives — he  lives — is  coma 
Perhaps  already  to  his  home  ; 
Then  let  us  leave  this  dreary  place." 
She  yielded,  and  witli  gentle  pace, 
Though  without  one  uplifted  look, 
To  Rylstone-hall  her  way  she  took. 


CANTO   SIXTH. 

Why  comes  not  Francis  ?— From  the  doleful 

City 
He  fled, — and,  in  his'flight,  could  hear 
The  death-sounds  of  the  Minster-bcU  : 
That  sullen  stroke  pronounced  farewell 
To  Marmaduke,  cut  off  from  pity  ! 
To  Ambro!^  that  I  and  then  a  knell 
For  him,  the  sweet  half-opened  Flower ! 
For  all — all  dying  in  one  nour ! 
— Why  comes  not   Francis?     Thoughts  of 

love 
Should  bear  him  to  his  Sister  dear 
With  the  fleet  motion  of  a  dove  ; 
Yea,  like  a  heavenly  messenger 
Of  speediest  wing,  should  he  appear. 
Why  comes  he  not  ?— for  westward  fast 
Along  the  plain  of  York  he  past ; 
Reckless  of  what  impels  or  leads. 
Unchecked  he  hurries  on  ; — nor  heeds 
The  sorrow,  through  the  Villages, 
Spread  by  triumphant  cruelties 
Of  vengeful  military  force. 


And  punishment  without  remorse. 

He  marked  not,  heard  not,  as  he  fled  ; 

All  but  the  suffering  heart  was  dead 

For  him  abandoned  to  blank  awe. 

To  vacancy,  and  horror  strong  : 

And  the  first  object  which  he  saw, 

With  conscious  sight,  as  he  swept  along — 

It  was  the  Banner  in  his  hand  ! 

He  felt— and  made  a  sudden  stand. 

He  looked  about  like  one  betrayed  : 
What  hath  he  done  ?  what  promise  made  ? 
Oh  weak,  weak  moment !  to  what  end 
Can  such  a  vain  oblation  tend. 
And  he  the  Bearer?— Can  he  go 
Carrying  this  instrument  of  woe. 
And  find,  find  any  where,  a  right 
To  excuse  him  in  his  Country's  sight  f 
No  ;  will  not  all  men  deem  the  change 
A  downward  course,  perverse  and  strange  t 
Here  is  it ;— but  how  ?  when  ?  must  bhc. 
The  unoffending  Emily, 
Again  this  piteous  object  see  ? 

Such  conflict  long  did  he  maintain. 
Nor  liberty  nor  rest  could  gain  : 
His  own  life  into  danger  brought 
By  this  sad  burden — even  that  thouglit. 
Exciting  self-suspicion  strong. 
Swayed  the  brave  man  to  his  wrong. 
And  how — unless  it  were  the  sense 
Of  all-disposing  Providence, 
Its  will  unquestionably  shown — 
How  has  the  Banner  clung  so  fast 
To  a  palsied   and  unconscious  hand  : 
Clung  to  the  hand  to  which  it  passed 
Without  impediment?    And  wny 
But  that  Heaven's  purpose  might  be  known 
Doth  now  no  hindrance  meet  his  eye. 
No  intervention,  to  withstand 
Fulfilment  of  a  Father's  prayer 
Breathed  to  a  Son  forgiven,  and  blest 
When  all  resentments  were  at  rest, 
And  life  in  death  laid  the  heart  bare?  — 
Then,  like  a  spectre  sweeping  by. 
Rushed  through  his  mind  the  prophecy 
Of  utter  desolation  made 
To  Emily  in  the  yew-tree  shade : 
He  sighed,  submitting  will  and  power 
To  the  stern  embrace  of  that  grasping  hour. 
*'  No  choice  is  left,  the  deed  is  mine — 
Dead  are  they,  dead  I — and  I  will  go. 
And,  for  their  .sakes,  come  weal  or  woe. 
Will  lay  the  Relic  on  the  shrine." 

So  forward  with  a  steady  will 
He  went,  and  traversed  plain  and  hill : 
And  up  the  vale  of  Wharf  his  way 
Pursued  ; — and,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Attained  a  summit  whence  his  eyes 
Could  see  the  Tower  of  Bolton  nse. 
There  Francis  for  a  moment's  space 
Made  halt— but  hark !  a  noise  behind 
Of  horsemen  at  an  eager  pace  ! 
He  heard,  and  with  mi.sgiving  mind. 
— 'Tis  Sir  George  Bowes  who  leads  the  Band : 
They  come,  by  cruel  Sussex  sent : 
Who,  when  the  Nortons  from  the  hand 
Of  death  had  drunk  their  punishment. 
Bethought  him,  angry  and  ashamed. 
How  Francis,  with  the  Banner  claimed 
As  his  own  charge,  had  disappeared. 
By  all  the  standcrs-by  revered. 
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His  whole  bold  carnage  (which  had  quelled 

Thus  far  the  Opposer,  and  repelled 

All  censure,  enterprise  so  bright 

That  even  bad  men  had  vainly  striveti 

Against  that  overcoming  light) 

Was  then  reviewed,  and  prompt  word  given, 

That  to  what  place  soever  (led 

He  should  be  seized,  alive  or  dead. 

The  troop  of  horse  have  gained  the  height 
Where  Francis  stood  in  open  sight. 
They  hem  him  round—'*  Behold  the  proof," 
They  cried,  "  the  Ensign  in  his  hand  ! 
He  did  not  arm,  he  walked  aloof  I 
For  why  ?— to  save  his  Father's  land ; — 
Worst  Traitor  of  them  all  is  he, 
A  Traitor  dark  and  cowardly  1" 

"  I  am  no  Traitor,"  Francis  said, 
"  Though  this  unhappy  freight  I  bear ; 
And  must  not  part  witn.     But  beware  ; — 
Err  not,  by  hasty  zeal  misled. 
Nor  do  a  suffering  Spirit  wrong, 
Whose  self-reproaches  are  too  strong  1  ** 
At  this  he  from  the  beaten  road 
Retreated  towards  a  brake  of  thorn, 
That  like  a  place  of  vantage  showed  : 
And  there  stood  bravely,  though  forlorn. 
In  self-defence  with  warlike  brow 
He  stood,  —nor  weaponless  was  now  ; 
He  from  a  Soldier's  hand  had  snatched 
A  spear, -y-and,  so  protected,  watched 
The  Assailants,  turning  round  and  round  ; 
But  from  behind  with  treacherous  wound 
A  Spearman  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  guardian  lance,  as  Francis  fell, 
Dropped  from  him  ;  but  his  other  hand 
The   Banner  clenched  ;    till,   from  out  the 

Band, 
One,  the  most  eager  for  the  prize. 
Rushed  in  ',  and— while,  O  grief  to  lell  1 
A  glimmering  sense  still  left,  with  eyes 
Unclosed  the  noble  Francis  lay — 
Seized  it,  as  hunters  seize  their  prey  ; 
But  not  before  the  warm  life-blood 
Had  tinged  more  deeply,  as  it  flowed. 
The  wounds  the  broidered  Banner  showed. 
Thy  fatal    work,   O    Maiden,   innocent    as 

good  I 

Proudly  the  Horsemen  bore  away 
The  Standard :  and  where  Francis  lay 
There  was  he  left  alone,  unwept. 
And  for  two  days  unnoticed  slept. 
For  at  that  time  bewildering  fear 
Possessed  the  country,  far  and  near  ; 
But,  on  the  third  day,  passing  by, 
One  of  the  Norton  Tenantry 
Espied  the  uncovered  Corse  ;  the  Man 
Shrunk  as  he  recognised  the  face. 
And  to  the  nearest  homesteads  ran 
And  called  the  people  to  the  place. 
— How  desolate  is  Kylstone-hall  1 
This  was  the  instant  thought  of  all ; 
And  if  the  lonely  Lady  there 
Should  be,   to  her  they  cannot  bear 
This  weight  of  anguish  and  despair. 
So,  when  upon  sad  thoughts  had  prest 
Thoughts  sadder  still,  they  deemed  it  best 
That,  if  the  Priest  should  yield  assent 
And  no  one  hinder  their  intent. 
Then,  they,  for  Christian  pity's  sake. 
In  holy  ground  a  grave  would  make ; 


And  straightway  biuried  he  should  be 
In  the  Church-yard  of  the  Priory. 

Apart,  some  little  space,  was  made 
The  grave  where  Francis  must  be  laid. 
In  no  confusion  or  neglect 
This  did  they, — but  in  pure  respect 
That  he  was  bom  of  gentle  blood  ; 
And  that  there  was  no  neighbourhood 
Of  kindred  for  him  in  that  ground  : 
So  to  the  Chiuxh-yard  they  are  bound. 
Bearing  the  body  on  a  bier  ; 
And  psalms  they  sing — a  holy  sound 
That  hill  and  vale  with  sadness  hear. 

But  Emijy  hath  raised  her  head. 
And  is  again  disquieted  ; 
She  must  behold  ! — so  many  gone. 
Where  is  the  solitary  One  ? 
And  forth  from  Rylstone-hall  stepped  she, — 
To  seek  her  Brother  forth  she  went. 
And  tremblingly  her  course  she  bent 
Toward  Bolton  s  ruined  Priory. 
She  comes,  and  in  the  vale  hath  heard 
The  funeral  dirge  ; — she  sees  the  knot 
Of  people,  sees  them  in  one  spot — 
And  darting  like  a  wounded  bird 
She  reached  the  grave,  and  with  her  breast 
Upon  the  ground  received  the  rest, — 
The  consummation,  the  whole  ruth 
And  sorrow  of  this  final  truth  1 


CANTO  SEVENTH. 

"  Powers  there  are 
That  touch  each  other  to  the  quick — in  modes 
Which  the  gross  world  no  sense  hath  to  perceive. 
No  soul  to  dream  of." 

Thou  Spirit,  whose  angelic  hand 
Was  to  the  harp  a  strong  command, 
Called  the  submissive  strings  to  wake 
In  glory  for  this  Maiden's  sake. 
Say,  Spirit !  whither  hath  she  flsd 
"To  hide  her  poor  afllicted  head  ? 
What  mighty  forest  in  its  gloom 
Enfolds  her?— is  a  rifted  tomb 
Within  the  wilderness  her  scat  ? 
Some  island  which  the  wild  waves  beat — 
Is  that  the  Sufferer's  last  retreat  ? 
Or  some  aspiring  rock,  that  shrouds 
Its  perilous  front  in  mists  and  clouds? 
High-climbing  rock,  low  sunless  dale, 
Sea,  desert,  what  do  these  avail  ? 
Oh  take  her  anguish  and  her  fears 
Into  a  deep  recess  of  years  I 

'Tis  done ,— despoil  and  desolation 
O'er  Rylstone's  fair  domain  have  blown  ; 
Pools,  terraces,  and  walks  are  sown 
With  weeds  :  the  bowers  arc  overthrown. 
Or  have  given  way  to  slow  mutation. 
While,  in  their  ancient  habitation 
The  Norton  name  hath  been  unknown. 
The  lordly  Mansion  of  its  pride 
Is  stripped  :  the  ravage  hath  spread  wido 
Througn  park  and  field,  a  perishing 
That  mocks  the  gladness  of  the  Spring  I 
And,  with  this  silent  gloom  agreeing, 
Appears  a  joyless  human  Being, 
Of  aspect  such  as  if  the  waste 
Were  under  her  dominion  placed. 
Upon  a  primrose  bank,  her  throne 
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Of  quietness,  she  sits  alone  ; 

Amonj;  the  ruins  of  a  wood, 

Erewhile  a  covert  bright  and  green. 

And  where  full  many  a  brave  tree  stood, 

That  u.sed  to  spread  its  boughs,  and  ring 

With  the  sweet  bird's  carolling. 

Behold  her,  like  a  virgin  Queen, 

Neglecting  in  imperial  state 

These  outward  images  of  fate, 

And  carrying  inward  a  serene 

And  perfect  sway,  through  many  a  thought 

Of  chance  and  change,  that  hath  been  brought 

To  the  subjection  of  a  holy, 

Though  stem  and  rigorous,  melancholy  1 

The  like  authority,  with  grace 

Of  awfulness,  is  in  her  (ace,— 

There  hath  she  fixed  it ;  yet  it  seems 

To  o'ershadow  by  no  native  right 

That  face,  which  cannot  lose  the  gleams, 

Lose  utterly  the  tender  gleams, 

Of  gfentleness  and  meek  delight. 

And  loving-kindness  ever  bright : 

Such  is  her  sovereign  mien  :— her  dress 

(A  vest  with  woollen  cincture  tied. 

A  hood  of  mountain-wool  undyed) 

Is  homely, — fashioned  to  express 

A  wandering  Pilgrim's  humbleness. 

And  she  kath  wandered,  long  and  far, 
Beneath  the  li^ht  of  sim  and  star  : 
Hath  roamed  in  trouble  and  in  grief, 
Driven  forward  like  a  withered  leaf. 
Yea  like  a  ship  at  random  blown 
To  distant  places  and  unknown. 
But  now  she  dares  to  seek  a  haven 
Among  her  native  wilds  of  Craven  ; 
Hath  seen  again  her  Father's  roof, 
And  put  her  fortitude  to  proof; 
The  mighty  sorrow  hath  uccn  borne. 
And  she  is  thoroughly  forlorn  : 
Her  soul  doth  in  itself  stand  fast. 
Sustained  by  memory  of  the  past 
And  strength  of  Reason  ;  held  above 
The  infirmities  of  mortal  love  ; 
Undaunted,  lofty,  calm,  and  stable, 
And  awfully  impenetrable. 

And  so— beneath  a  mouldered  tree, 
A  self-surviving  leafless  oak 
By  unregarded  age  from  stroke 
Of  ravage  saved — sate  Emily, 
There  did  she  rest,  with  head  reclined. 
Herself  most  like  a  stately  flower, 
(Such  have  I  seen)  whom  chance  of  birth 
Hath  separated  from  its  kind, 
To  live  and  die  in  a  shady  bower. 
Single  on  the  gladsome  earth. 

When,  with  a  noise  like  distant  thunder, 
A  troop  of  deer  came  sweeping  by  ; 
And,  suddenly,  behold  a  wonder  ! 
For  One,  among  those  rushing  deer, 
A  .single  One,  in  mid  career 
Hath  stopped,  and  fixed  her  large  full  eye 
Upon  the  Lady  Emily  ; 
A  Doe  most  beautifuL  clear-white, 
A  radiant  creature,  silver-bright  I 

Thus  checked,  a  little  while  it  stayed  ; 
A  little  thoughtful  pause  it  made  : 
And  then  advanced  with  stealth-like  pace, 
Drew  softly  near  her,  and  more  near- 
Looked  round—  but  saw  no  cause  for  fear  ; 
So  to  her  feet  the  Creature  cainc, 


And  laid  its  head  upon  her  knee. 

And  looked  into  the  Lady's  face, 

A  look  of  pure  benignity. 

And  fond  unclouded  memory. 

It  is,  thought  Emily,  the  same, 

The  very  Doe  of  other  years  !— 

The  pleading  look  the  Lady  viewed, 

And,  by  her  gushing  thoughts  subdued, 

She  melted  into  tears — 

A  flood  of  tears,  tnat  flowed  apace. 

Upon  the  happy  Creature's  face. 

Oh,  moment  ever  blest  1  O  Pair 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  Heaven's  chpsen  care, 
This  was  for  you  a  precious  greeting  ; 
And  may  it  piove  a  fruitful  meeting  I 
Joined  are  they,  and  the  silvan  Doe 
Can  she  depart  ?  can  she  forego 
The  Lady,  once  her  playful  peer, 
And  now  her  sainted  Mistress  dear? 
And  will  not  Emily  receive 
This  lovely  chronicler  of  things^ 
Long  past,  delights  and  sorrowings? 
Lone  Sufferer  !  will  not  she  believe 
The  promise  in  that  speaking  face ; 
And  welcome,  as  a  gift  of  grace. 
The  saddest  thought  the  Creature  brings? 

That  day,  the  first  of  a  rc-union 
Which  was  to  teem  with  high  communion. 
That  day  of  balmy  April  weather, 
They  tarried  in  the  wood  together. 
And  when,  ere  fall  of  evening  dew, 
She  from  her  sylvan  haunt  withdrew. 
The  White  Doe  tracked  with  faithful  pace 
The  Lady  to  her  dwelling-place  ; 
That  nook  where,  on  paternal  ground, 
A  habitation  she  had  found. 
The  Master  of  whose  humble  board 
Once  owned  her  F.Tther  for  his  Lord  ; 
A  hut,  by  tufted  trees  defen('.cd, 
Where  Rylstone  brook  with  Wharf  is  blended. 

When  Emily  by  morning  light  ^ 
Went  forth,  the  Doe  stood  there  in  .sight. 
She  shrunk  :— with  one  frail  shock  of  pam 
Received  and  followed  by  a  prayer. 
She  saw  the  Creature  once  again  ; 
Shun  will  she  not,  she  feels,  will  bear ; — 
But,  wheresoever  she  looked  round. 
All  now  was  trouble-haunted  ground  ; 
And  therefore  now  she  deems  it  good 
Once  more  this  restless  neighbourhood 
To  leave. — Unwooed,  yet  unforbidden. 
The  White  Doe  followed  up  the  vale. 
Up  to  another  cottage,  hidden 
In  the  deep  fork  of  Amerdale  ; 
And  there  may  Emily  restore 
Herself,  in  spots  un.seen  before. 
— Why  tell  of  mossy  rock,  or  trce,^ 
By  lurking  Dernbrook's  pathless  side. 
Haunts  ofa  strengthening  amity 
That  calmed  her,  cheered,  and  fortified? 
For  she  hath  ventured  now  to  read 
Of  time,  and  place,  and  thought,  and  deed- 
Endless  history  that  lies 
In  her  silent  Follower's  eyes  ; 
WTio  with  a  power  like  human  reason 
Discerns  the  favourable  seftson. 
Skilled  to  approach  or  to  retire,  — 
From  looks  conceiving  her  desire ; 
From  look,  deportment,  voice,  or  mien, 
That  vary  to  tne  heart  within. 
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If  she  too  passionately  wreathed 
Her  arms,  or  over-dceply  breathed. 
Walked  quick  or  slowly,  every  mood 
In  its  degree  was  understood  ; 
Then  well  may  their  accord  be  true. 
And  kindliest  intercourse  ensue. 

-Oh  1  surely  'twas  a  gentle  rousing 
When  she  by  sudden  gUrapse  espied 
The  White  Doe  on  the  mounuin  browsing, 
Or  in  the  meadow  wandered  wide  ! 
How  pleased,  when  down  the  Straggler  sank 
Beside  her,  on  some  sunny  bank  I 
How  soothed,  when  in  thick  bower  enclosed. 
They,  like  a  nested  pair,  reposed  1 
Fair  Vision  I  when  it  crossed  the  Maid 
WiUiin  some  rocky  cavern  laid. 
The  dark  cave's  portal  gliding  by. 
White  as  whitest  cloud  on  high 
FI(Kiting  through  the  azure  sky. 
— What  now  is  left  for  pain  or  fear? 
That  Presence,  dearer  and  more  dear. 
While  they,  side  by  side,  were  straying. 
And  the  shepherd's  pipe  was  playing. 
Did  now  a  very  gladness  yield 
At  morning  to  the  dewy  field. 
And  with  a  deeper  peace  endued 
The  hour  of  moonlight  solitude. 

With  her  Companion,  in  such  frame 
Of  mind,  to  Rylstone  back  she  came  ; 
And,  ranging  through  the  wasted  groves. 
Received  the  memory  of  old  loves, 
Undisturbed  and  unaistrest. 
Into  a  soul  which  now  was  blest 
With  a  soft  spring-day  of  holy, 
Mild,  and  grateful,  melancholy  : 
Not  sunless  gloom  or  unenlightened, 
But  by  tender  fancies  brightened. 

When  the  bells  of  Rylstone  played 
Their  sabbath  music—"  OoO  ns  apOe  I " 
That  was  the  sound  thev  seemed  to  speak , 
Inscriptive  legend  which  I  ween 
May  on  those  holy  bells  be  seen. 
That  legend  and  her  Grandsire's  name ; 
And  oftentimes  the  Lady  meek 
Had  in  her  childhood  read  the  same ; 
Words  which  she  slighted  at  that  day  ; 
But  now,  when  such  sad  change  was  wrought, 
And  of  that  lonely  name  she  thought. 
The  bells  of  Rylstone  seemed  to  say. 
While  she  sate  listening  in  the  shade. 
With  vocal  music,  "  <9oD  ns  apOe ;  " 
And  all  the  hills  were  glad  to  bear 
Their  part  in  this  effectual  prayer. 

Nor  lacked  she  Reason's  firmest  power  ; 
But  with  the  White  Doe  at  her  side 
Up  would  she  climb  to  Norton  Tower, 
And  thence  look  round  her  far  and  wide. 
Her  fate  there  measuring  ;— all  is  stilled,— 
The  weak  One  hath  subdued  her  heart ; 
Behold  the  prophecy  fulfilled, 
Fulfilled,  and  she  sustains  her  part ! 
But  here  her  Brother's  words  have  failed ; 
Here  hath  a  milder  doom  prevailed  ; 
That  she,  of  him  and  all  bereft. 
Hath  yet  this  faithful  Partner  left 
This  one  Associate  that  disproves 
His  words,  remains  for  her,  and  loves. 
If  tears  are  shed,  they  do  not  fall 
For  loss  of  him — for  one,  or  all : 
Yet,  sometimes,  sometimes  doth  she  weep 


Moved  gently  in  her  soul's  soft  sleep ; 
A  few  tears  down  her  cheek  descend 
For  this  her  last  and  Uving  Friend. 

Bless,  tender  Hearts,  their  mutual  lot. 
And  bless  for  both  this  savage  spot ; 
Which  Emily  doth  sacred  hold 
For  reasons  dear  and  manifold — 
Here  hath  she,  here  before  her  sight. 
Close  to  the  summit  of  this  height. 
The  grassy  rock-encircled  Pound 
In  which  the  Creature  first  was  found. 
So  beautiful  the  timid  Thrall 
(A  spotless  Youngling  white  as  foam) 
Her  youngest  Brother  brought  it  home ; 
The  yoimgest,  then  a  lusty  boy. 
Bore  it,  or  leti^  to  Rylstone-hail 
With  heart  bnmful  of  pride  and  joy  I 

But  most  to  Bolton's  sacred  Pile, 
On  favouring  nights,  she  loved  to  go  ; 
There  ranged  through  cloister,  court,  and 

aisle. 
Attended  by  the  soft-paced  Doe  : 
■  Nor  feared  she  in  the  still  moonshine 
To  look  upon  Saint  Mary's  shrine  ; 
Nor  on  the  lonely  turf  that  showed 
Where  Francis  slept  in  his  last  abode. 
For  that  she  came  ;  there  oft  she  sate 
Foriom,  but  not  disconsolate : 
And,  when  she  from  the  abyss  returned 
Of  thought,  she  neither  shrunk  nor  mourned: 
Was  happy  that  she  lived  to  greet 
Her  mute  Companion  as  it  lay 
In  love  and  pity  at  her  feet ; 
How  happy  in  its  turn  to  meet 
The  recognition  !  the  mild  glance 
Beamed  from  that  gracious  countenance  ; 
Communication,  like  the  ray 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 
And  prospects  of  the  inferior  Creature  ! 

A  mortal  Song  we  sing,  by  dower 
Encouraged  of  celestial  power  ; 
Power  which  the  viewless  Spirit  shed 
By  whom  we  were  first  visited  ; 
Whose  voice   we  heard,  whose   hand   and 

wines 
Swept  like  a  breeze  the  conscious  strings. 
When,  left  in  solitude,  erewhile 
We  stood  before  this  ruined  Pile, 
And,  (quitting  unsubstantial  dreams. 
Sang  in  this  Presence  kindred  themes ; 
Distress  and  desolation  spread 
Through  human  hearts,  and  pleasure  dead,— 
Dead — but  to  live  ag^un  on  earth, 
A  second  and  yet  nm>ler  birth  ; 
Dire  overthrow,  and  yet  how  high 
The  re-ascent  in  sanctity ! 
From  fair  to  fairer  :  day  by  day 
A  more  divine  and  loftier  way  I 
Even  such  this  blessid  Pilgrim  trod. 
By  sorrow  lifted  towards  her  God  ; 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  undisturbed  mortality. 
Her  own  thoughts  loved  she :  and  could  bend 
A  dear  look  to  her  lowly  Friend  ; 
ITicre  stopped ;  her  thirst  was  satisfied 
With  what  this  innocent  spring  supplied  : 
Her  sanction  inwardly  she  bore, 
And  stood  apart  from  human  cares  : 
But  to  the  world  returned  no  more, 
Although  with  no  unwilling  mind 
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Of  Time  and  shadows  of  Tradition,  crost ; 
And  where  the  boatman  of  the  Western  Isles 
Slackens  his  course — to  mark  those  holy  piles 
Which  yet  survive  on  bleak  lona's  coast. 
Nor  these,  nor  monuments  of  eldest  name. 
Nor  Talie&in's  unforgotten  lays, 
Nor  characters  of  Greek  or  Roman  fame, 
To  an  unquestionable  Source  have  led  ; 
£noup;h— if  eyes,  that  sought  the  fountain-head 
In  vam,  upon  the  growing  Rill  may  gaze. 

VI. 
PERSECUTION. 

Lament  !  for  Diocletian's  fiery  sword 
Works  busy  as  the  lightning  ;  but  instinct 
With  malice  ne'er  to  deadliest  weapon  linked, 
Which  God's  ethereal  store-houses  afford  : 
Ag^nst  the  Followers  of  the  incarnate  Lord 
It  rages  ; — some  are  smitten  in  the  field- 
Some  pierced  to  the  heart  through  the  ineffec-. 

tual  shield 
Of  sacred  home  ; — with  pomp  arc  others  ^ored 
And  dreadful  respite.     Thus  was  Alban  tried, 
England's  first  Alartyr,  whom  no  threats  could 

shake  ; 
Self-offered  victim,  for  his  friend  he  died, 
And  for  the  faith  :  nor  shall  his  name  forsake 
That  Hill,  whose  flowery  platform  seems  to  rise 
By  Nature  decked  for  holiest  sacrifice. 

VII. 

recovery. 

As,  when  a  storm  hath  ceased,  the  birds  regain 
Their  cheerfulness,  and  busily  rctrim 
Their  nests,  or  chant  a  graiulatins  hymn 
To  the  blue  ether  and  bespangled  plain  ; 
Even  so,  in  many  a  re-constructed  fane. 
Have  the  survivors  of  this  Storm  renewed 
Their  holy  rites  with  vocal  gratitude  : 
And  solemn  ceremonials  they  ordain 
To  celebrate  their  great  deliverance  ; 
Most  feelingly  instructed  'mid  their  fear — 
That  persecution,  blind  with  rage  extreme 
May  not  the  less,  through  Heaven's  mild  coun- 
tenance. 
Even  in  her  own  despite,  both  feed  and  cheer  ; 
For  all  things  are  less  dreadful  tlian  they  seem. 

VIII. 
TEMPTATIONS  FROM  ROMAN  REFINEMENTS. 

Watch,  and  be  firm  !  for    soul-subduing  vice. 
Heart-killing  luxury,  on  your  steps  await. 
Fair  houses,  baths,  and  banquets  delicate, 
And  temples  flashing,  bright  as  polar  ice. 
Their  radiance  through  the  woods — may  yet 

suffice 
To  sap  your  hardy  virtue,  and  abate 
Your  love  of  him  upon  whose  forehead  sate 
The  crown  of  thorns  ;  whose  life-blood  flowed, 

the  price 
Of  your  redemption.    Shun  the  insidious  arts 
That  Rome  provides,  less  dreading  from  her 

frown 
Than  from  her  wily  praise,  her  peaceful  gown. 
Language,  and  letters ;— these,  though  fondly 

viewed 
As  humanising  graces,  are  but  parts 
And  instnunents  of  deadliest  servitude  1 


IX. 

DISSENSIONS. 

That  heresies  should  strike  (if  truth  be  scanned 
Presumptuously)  their  roots  both  wide  and  deep, 
Is  natural  as  dreams  to  feverish  sleep. 
Lo  !  Discord  at  the  altar  dares  to  stand 
Uplifting  toward  high  Heaven  her  fiery  brand, 
A  cherished  Priestess  of  the  new-baptized  I 
But  chastisement  shall  follow  peace  despised. 
The  Pictish  cloud  darkens  the  enervate  land 
By  Rome  abandoned ;  vain  are  suppliant  cries. 
And  prayers  that  would  undo  her  forced  fare- 
well ; 
For  she  returns  not. — Awed  by  her  own  knell, 
She  casts  the  Britons  upon  strange  Allies, 
Soon  to  become  more  dreaded  enemies 
Than  heartless  misery  called  them  to  repel. 

X. 

STRUGGLE  OF  THE  BRITONS  AGAINST  THE 
HAKDARIANS. 

Rise  1 — ^they  fuive  risen  :  of  brave  Aneurin  ask 
How  they  nave  scourged  old  foes,  perfidious 

friends : 
The  Spirit  of  Caractacus  descends 
Upon  the  Patriots,  animates  their  task  ; — 
Amazement  runs  before  the  towering  casque 
Of  Arthur,  bearing  through  the  stormy  field 
The  virgin  .sculptured  on  his  Christian  shield: — 
Stretched  in  the  sunny  licht  of  victory  bask 
The  Host  that  followed  Urien  as  he  strode 
O'er  heaps  of  slain  ;— from  Cambrian  wood  and 

moss 
Druids  descend,  auxili.irs  of  the  Cross  : 
r.ards,  nursed  on  blue  Plinlimmon's  still  abode. 
Rush  on  the  fight,  to  harps  preferring  swords. 
And  everlasting  deeds  to  burning  words  1 

XI. 

SAXON  C0NQI:EST. 

Nor  wants  the  cause  the  yanic-striking  aid 

Of  h-allelujahs  tost  from  hill  to  hill— 

For  instant  victory.     But  Heaven's  high  will 

Permits  a  second  and  a  darker  shade 

Of  Pagan  night.     Afflicted  and  dismayed,  ^ 

The  Relics  of  the  sword  flee  to  the  mount.iins : 

O  wretched  Land  !   whose   tears  have  flowed 

like  fountains ; 
Whose  arts  and  honours  in  the  dust  are  laid 
By  men  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  a  care 
For  other  monuments  than  those  of  Earth  ; 
Who,  as  the  fields  and  woods  have  given  thenx 

birth, 
Will  build  their  savage  fortunes  only  there  ; 
Content,  if  foss,  and  barrow,  and  the  girth 
Of  long-drawn  rampart,   witness  what  they 

were. 

XII. 

monastery  of  old  kangor. 

Thk  oppression  of  tfu  tumult  —  wrath  and 

scorn — 
The  tribulation — and  the  gleaming  blades — 
Such  is  the  impetuous  spirit  that  pervades 
The  song  of  Taliesin  ; — Ours  shall  mourn 
The  unarjned  Host  who  by  their  prayers  would 

turn 
The  sword  from  Bangor's  walls,  and  guard  the 

store 
Of  Abori^nal  and  Roman  lore. 
And  Chrutian  moaiunents,  that  now  must  bum 
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To  senseless  ashes.      Mark  I   how  all  things 

swerve 
From  their  known  course,  or  vanish  like  a 

dream ; 
Another  language  spreads  from  coast  to  coast ; 
Onlv  perchance  some  melancholy  Stream 
And  some  indignant  Hills  old  names  preserve, 
When  laws,  and  creeds,  and  people  all  are  lost ! 

XIII. 
CASUAL  INCITEMENT. 

A  BRICHT-HAIRKD  company  of  youthful  slaves, 
Beautiful  strangers,  stand  within  the  pale 
Of  a  sad  market,  ranged  for  public  sate. 
Where  Tiber's  stream  the  immortal  City  laves : 
Angli  by  name  ;  and  not  an  Angbl  waves 
His  wing  who  could  seem  lovelier  to  man's  eye 
Than  they  appear  to  holy  Gregory  ; 
Who,  having  learnt  that  name,  salvation  craves 
For  Them,  and  for  their  Land.    The  earnest 

Sire, 
His  questions  urging,  feels,  in  slender  ties 
Of  chiming  sound,  commanding  sympathies  ; 
Db-irians — he  would  save  them  from  God's 

Ire  ; 
Subjects  of  Saxon  £lla— they  shall  sing 
Glad  HALLErlujahs  to  the  eteriial  King ! 

XIV. 

CLAD  TIDINGS. 

FoK  ever  hallowed  be  this  morning  fair.  ^ 
Blest  be  the  unconscious  shore  on  which  ye 

tread. 
And  blest  the  silver  Cross,  which  ye,  instead 
Of  martial  banner,  in  procession  bear  ; 
The  Cross  preceding  Him  who  floats  in  air. 
The  pictured  Saviour !— By  Augustin  led. 
They  come — and  onward  travel  without  dread, 
Chanting  in  barbarous  ears  a  tuneful  prayer— 
Sung  for  themselves,  and  those  whom  they 

would  free  I  ^ 
Rich  conquest  waits  them : — the  tempestuous 

sea 
Of  Ignorance,  that  ran  so  rough  and  high 
And  needed  not  the  voice  of  clashing  swords. 
These  good  men  humble  by  a  few  bare  words. 
And  caJm  with  fear  of  God  s  divinity. 

XV. 

PAULINUS. 

But,  to  remote  Northumbria'a  royal  Hall, 
Where  thoughtful  Edwin,  tutored  in  the  school 
Of  sorrow,  still  maintains  a  heathen  rule, 
IVho  comes  with  functions  apostolical  ? 
Mark  him,  of  shoulders  curved,  and  stature  tall. 
Black  hair,  and  vivid  eye,  and  mraere  cheek. 
His  prominent  feature  like  an  eagle  s  beak  ; 
A  Man  whose  aspect  doth  at  once  appal 
And  strike  with  reverence.    The  Monarch  leans 
Toward  the  pure  truths  this  Delegate  propounds, 
Repeatedly  his  own  deep  mind  he  sounds 
With  careful  hesitation,  —then  convenes 
A  synod  of  his  Councillors  :— give  ear. 
And  what  a  pensive  Sage  doth  utter,  near  I 

XVI. 

PERSUASION. 

"  Man's  life  is  like  a  Sparrow,  mighty  King  I 
That — while  at  banquet  with  your  Chiefs  you 

«t 
Housed  near  a  blazing  fire^is  seen  to  flit 


Safe  from  the  wintry  tempest.     Fluttering, 
Here  did  it  enter  ;  there,  on  hasty  wing. 
Flies  out,  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold  ; 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  behold 
Whither  it  goes.     Even  such,  that  transient 

Thing. 
The  human  Soul ;  not  utterly  unknown 
While  in  the  Body  lodged,  her  warm  abode  ; 
But  from  what  world  She  came,  what  woe  or 

weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no   tongue   hath 

shown  ; 
This  mystery  if  the  Stranger  can  reveal. 
His  be  a  welcome  cordially  bestowed  ! " 

XVII. 
CONVERSION. 

Prompt  transformation  works  the  novel  Lore ; 
The  Council  closed,  the  Priest  in  full  career 
Rides  forth,  an  armed  man,  and  hurls  a  spear 
To  desecrate  the  Fane  which  heretofore 
He  served  in  folly.     Woden  falls,  and  Thor 
Is  overturned  :  the  mace,  in  battle  heaved 
(So  might  they  dream)  till  victory  was  achieved. 
Drops,  and  the  God  himself  is  seen  no  more. 
Temple  and  Altar  sink,  to  hide  their  shame 
Amia  oblivious  weeds.     "  O  come  to  tntj 
Ye  heavy  laJen  !  '  such  the  inviting  voice 
Heard  near  fresh  streams  ;  and  thousands,  who 

rejoice 
In  the  new  Rite — the  pledge  of  sanctity,^ 
Shall,  by  regenerate  life,  the  promise  claim. 

XVI I L 

apology. 

Nor  scorn  the  aid  which  Fancy  oft  doth  lend 
The  Soul's  eternal  interests  to  promote : 
Death,  darkness,  danger,  are  our  natural  lot ; 
And  evil  Spirits  nuty  our  walk  attend 
For  aught  the  wisest  know  or  comprehend  ; 
Then  be  ^ood  Spirits  free  to  breathe  a  note 
Of  elevation  :  let  their  odours  float 
Around  these  Converts :  and  their  glories  blend. 
The  midnight  stars  outshining,  or  the  blaze 
Of  the  noon-day.    Nor  doubt  that  golden  cords 
Of  good  works,  mingling  with  the  visions,  raise 
The  Soul  to  purer  worlds :  and  who  the  line 
Shall  draw,  the  limits  of  the  power  define. 
That  even  imperfect  faith  to  man  affords  t 

XIX. 

primitive  SAXON  CLERGY. 

How  beautiful  your  presence,  how  benign. 
Servants  of  God  I  who  not  a  thought  will  share 
With  the  vain  world  ;  who,  outwardly  as  bore 
As  winter  trees,  yield  no  fallacious  sign 
That  the  firm  soul  is  clothed  with  fruit  divine  1 
Such  Priest,  when  service  worthy  of  his  care 
Has  called  him  forth  to  breathe  the  common  air. 
Might  seem  a  saintly  Image  from  its  shrine 
Descended  : — happy  are  the  eyes  that  meet 
The  Apparition  ;  evil  thoughts  are  stayed 
At  his  approach,  and  low-lx)wed  necks  entreat 
A  benediction  from  his  voice  or  hand  ; 
Whence  grace,  through  which  the  heart  can 

understand^ 
And  vows,  that  bmd  the  will,  in  silence  made. 

XX. 

OTHER   INFLUENCES. 

Ah,  when  the  Body,  round  which  in  love  we 

clung. 
Is  chilled  by  deaths  does  mutual  service  fail  ? 
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Is  tender  pity  then  of  no  arail  ? 

Are  intercessions  of  the  fervent  tongue 

A  waste  of  hope  ? — From  this  sad  source  have 

sprung 
Rites  that  console  the  Spirit,  under  grief 
Which  ill  can  brook  more  rational  relief: 
Hence,  prayers  are  shaped  amiss,  and  dirges 

sung 
For  Souls  whose  doom  is  fixed  1    The  way  is 

smooth 
For  Power  that  travels  with  the  human  heart : 
Confession  ministers  the  pang  to  soothe 
In  him  who  at  the  ghost  of  guilt  doth  start. 
Ye  holy  Men,  so  earnest  in  your  care, 
Of  your  own  mighty  instruments  beware  1 

XXI. 

SBCLUSIOK. 

Lanck,  shield,  and  sword  relinquished — at  his 

side 
A  bead-roll,  in  his  hand  a  clasped  book, 
Or  staff  more  harmless  than  a  shepherd's  crook. 
The  war-worn  Chieftain  quits  the  world — to  hide 
His  thin  autumnal  locks  where  Monks  abide 
In  cloistered  privacy.     But  not  to  dwell 
In  soft  repose  he  comes.     Within  his  cell, 
Round  the  decaying  trunk  of  human  pride, 
At  mom,  and  eve,  and  midnight's  silent  hour, 
Do  penitential  cogitations  cling  ; 
Like  ivy,  round  some  ancient  elm,  they  twine 
In  grisly  folds  and  strictures  serpentine  ; 
Yet,  while  they  strangle,  a  fair  growth  they 

bring, 
For  recompence— their  own  perennial  bower. 

XXII. 

CONTINUED. 

Mkthinks  that  to  some  vacant  hermitage 
My  feet  would  rather  turn-  to  some  dry  nook 
S<^ped  out  of  living  rock,  and  near  a  brook 
Hurled  down  a  mountain-cove  from  stage  to 

stage. 
Yet  tempering,  for  my  sight,  its  bustling  rage 
In  the  soft  heaven  of  a  translucent  pool ; 
Thence  creeping  under  sylvan  arches  cool, 
Fit  haunt  of  shapes  whose  glorious  equipage 
Would  elevate  my  dreams.     A  beechen  bowl, 
A  mapl^  dish,  my  furniture  should  be  : 
Crisp,  yellow  leaves  my  bed  ;  the  hooting  owl 
My  night-watch :  nor  should  e'er  the  crested 

fowl 
From  thorp  or  vill  his  matins  sound  for  me. 
Tired  of  the  world  and  all  its  industry. 

XXIII. 

REPROOF. 

But  what  if  One,  through  grove  or  flowery 

mead. 
Indulging  thus  at  will  the  creeping  feet 
Of  a  voluptuous  indolence,  .should  meet 
Thy  hovering  Shade,  O  venerable  IJede  ! 
The  saint,  the  .scholar,  from  a  circle  freed 
Of  toil  stupendous,  in  a  hallowed  scat 
Of  learning,  where  thou  heard'st  the  billows  beat 
On  a  wild  coast,  rough  monitors  to  feed 
Perpetual  industry.     Sublime  Recluse ! 
The  recr^nt  soul,  that  dares  to  shun  the  debt 
Imposed  on  human  kind,  must  first  forget 
Thy  diligence,  thy  unrelaxing  use 


Of  a  long  life  ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  death. 
The  last  dear  service  of  thy  passing  breath  1  * 

XXIV. 

SAXON  MONASTBRISS,  AND  LIGHTS  AND  SHADES 
OF  THE  RELIGION. 

By  such  examples  moved  to  un  bought  pains. 
The  people  work  like  congregated  bees ; 
Eager  to  build  the  quiet  Fortresses 
Where  Piety,  as  they  believe,  obtains 
From  Heaven  a  general  blessing  ;  timely  rains 
Or  needful  sunshine  ;  prosperous  enterprise, 
^  ustice  and  peace : — bold  faith  I  yet  also  rise 
The  sacred  Structures  foi  less  doubtful  gains. 
The  Sensual  think  with  reverence  of  the  palms 
Which  the  chaste  Votaries  seek,  beyond  the 

grave; 
If  penance  be  redeemable,  thence  alms 
Flow  to  the  poor,  and  freedom  to  the  slave ; 
And  if  full  oft  the  Sanctuary  save 
Lives  black  with  guilt,  ferocity  it  calms. 

XXV. 

MISSIONS  AND  TRAVELS. 

Not  sedentary  all :  there  are  who  roam 
To  scatter  seeds  of  life  on  barbarous  shores ; 
Or  quit  with  zealous  step  their  knee-worn  floors 
To  seek  the  general  mart  of  Christendom  ; 
Whence  they,  like  richly-laden  merchants,  come 
To  their  beloved  cells  : — or  shall  we  say 
That,  like  the   Red-cross  Knight,   they  urge 

their  way. 
To  lead  in  memorable  triumph  home 
Truth,  their  immortal  Una  ?    Babylon, 
Learned  and  wise,  hath  perished  utterly, 
Nor  leaves  her  Speech  one  word  to  aid  the  sigh 
That  would  lament  her  ;— Memphis,  Tyre,  are 

gone 
With  all  their  Arts,  —but  clas.sic  lore  glides  on 
By  these  Religious  saved  for  all  posterity. 

XXVI. 

ALFRED. 

Behold  a  pupil  of  the  monkish  gown. 
The  pious  Alfred,  King  to  Justice  dearl 
Lord  of  the  harp  and  lilwrrating  spear  ; 
Mirror  of  Princes  I     Indigent  Renown 
Might  range  the  starry  ether  for  a  crown 
Equal  to  his  deserts,  who,  like  the  year. 
Pours  forth  his  bounty,  like  the  day  doth  cheer. 
And  awes  like  night  with  mercy-tempered  frown. 
Ea.se  from  this  noble  miser  of'^his  time 
No  moment  steals  ;  pain  narrows  not  his  cares. 
Though  small  hb  kingdom  as  a  spark  or  gem. 
Of  Alfred  boasts  remote  Jerusalem, 
And  Christian  India,  through  her  wide-spread 

clime, 
In  sacred  converse  gifts  with  Alfred  shares. 

XXVII. 

HIS  descendants. 
When  thy  great  soul  was  freed  from  mortal 

cham.s 
Darling  of  England  !  many  a  bitter  shower 
Fell  on  thy  tomb  ;  but  emulative  power 
Flowed  in  thy  line  through  undegenerate  veins. 
The  Race  of  Alfred  covet  glorious  pains 

*  He  expired  dict.iting  the  last  words  of  a 
translation  of  St  John's  GospcL 
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When  dangers  threaten,  dangers  ever  new  i 
Black  tempests  bursting,  blacker  still  in  view  I 
But  manly  sovereignty  its  hold  retains  ; 
The  root  sincere,  the  branches  bold  to  strive 
With  the  fierce  tempest,  while,  within  the  round 
Of  their  protection,  gentle  virtues  thrive  ; 
As  oft,  'mid  some  green  plot  of  open  ground. 
Wide  as  the  oak  extends  its  dewy  eloom. 
The  fostered  hyacinths  spread   tncir    purple 
bloom. 

XXVIII. 

INFLUENCE  ABUSED. 

Urged  bv  Ambition,  who  with  subtlest  skill 
Changes  ner  means,  the  Enthusiast  as  a  dupe 
Shall  soar,  and  as  a  hypocrite  can  stoop, 
And  turn  the  instruments  of  good  to  ill. 
Moulding  the  credulous  people  to  his  will. 
Such  DuNSTAN :— from  \xs  Benedictine  coop 
Issues  the  master  Mind,  at  whose  fell  swoop 
The  chaste  affections  tremble  to  fulfil 
Their  purposes.  ^  Behold,  pre-si^ified. 
The  Might  of  spiritual  sway  1  his  thoughts,  his 

dreams, 
Do  in  the  supernatural  world  abide : 
So  vaunt  a  throng  of  Followers,  filled  with  pride 
In  what  they  see  of  virtues  pushed  to  extremes, 
And  sorceries  of  talent  misapplied. 

XXIX. 

DANISH  CONQUESTS. 

Wok  to  the  Crown  that  doth  the  Cowl  obey  ! 
Dissension,  checking  arms  that  would  restrain 
The  incessant  Rovers  of  the  northern  main. 
Helps  to  restore  and  spread  a  Pagan  sway : 
But  Gospel-truth  is  potent  to  allay 
Fieroenoss  and  rage  ;  and  soon  the  cruel  Dane 
Feels,  through  the  influence  of  her  gentle  reign, 
His  native  superstitions  melt  away. 
Thus,  often,  when  thick  gloom  the  cast  o'er- 

shrouds, 
The  full-orbed  Moon,  slow-climbing,  doth  ap- 
pear 
Silently  to  consume  the  heavy  clouds ; 
JIo7v  no  one  can  resolve  ;  but  every  eye 
Around  her  sees,  while  air  is  hushed,  a  clear 
And  widening  circuit  of  ethereal  sky. 

XXX. 

CANUTE. 

A  PLEASANT  music  floats  along  the  Mere, 
From  Monks  in  Ely  chanting  service  high, 
While-as  Canute  the  King  Is  rowing  by : 
"My    Oarsmen,"    quoth    the    mighty    King, 

**  draw  near, 
That  we  the  sweet  song  of  the   Monks  may 

hear!" 
He  listens  (all  past  conquests  and  all  schemes 
Of  future  vanishing  like  empty  dreams) 
Heart-touched,  and  haply  not  without  a  tear. 
The  Royal  Minstrel,  ere  the  choir  is  still. 
While  his  free   Barge  skims  the  smooth  flood 

along. 
Gives  to  th.nt  rapture  an  accordant  Rhyme. 
O  suffering  Eartn  !  be  thankful ;  sternest  clime 
And  rudest  age  are  subject  to  the  thrill 
Of  heaven-descended  Piety  and  Song. 

XXXI. 

THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

The  woman-hearted  Confessor  prepares 
The  evanescence  of  the  Saxon  Imc. 


Hark  I  'tis  the  tolling  Curfew  ! — the  stars  shine ; 
But  of  the  lights  that  cherish  household  cares 
And  festive  gladness,  bums  not  one  that  dares 
To  twinkle  after  that  dull  stroke  of  thine, 
Emblem  and  instrument,  from  Thames  to  T711& 
Of  force  that  daunts,  and  cunning  that  ensnares! 
Yet  as  the  terrors  of  the  lordly  bell, 
That  quench,  from  hut  to  palace,Iamps  and  fires, 
Touch  not  the  tapers  of  the  sacred  quires  ; 
Even  so  a  thraldom,  studious  to  expel 
Old  laws,  and  ancient  customs  to  derange. 
To  Creed  or  Ritual  brings  no  fatal  change. 

XXXII. 

Coldly  we  spake.  The  Saxons,  overpowered 
By  wrong  triumphant  through  its  own  excess. 
From  fields  laid  waste,  from  house  and  home 

devoured 
By  flames,  look  up  to  heaven  and  crave  redress 
From  God's  eternal  justice.     Pitiless 
Though  men  be,  there  are  angels  that  can  feel 
For  wounds  that  death  alone  has  power  to  heal. 
For  penitent  guilt,  and  innocent  distress. 
And  has  a  Champion  risen  in  arms  to  try 
His  Country's  virtue,  fought,  and  breathes  no 

more ; 
Him  in  their  hearts  the  people  canonise  ; 
And  far  above  the  mine's  most  precious  ore 
The  least  small  pittance  of  bare  mould  they 

prize 
Scooped  from  the  sacred  earth  where  his  dear 

relics  lie. 

xxxin. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  CLERMONT. 

"And  shall,"  the  Pontiff  asks,  "profaneness 

flow 
"  From  Nazareth — source  of  Christian  piety. 
From  Bethlehem,  from  the  Mounts  of  Agony 
And  glorified  Ascension  ?    Warriors,  go. 
With  prayers  and  blessings  we  your  path  will 

sow ; 
Like  Moses  hold  our  hands  erect,  till  ye 
Have  chased  far  off  by  righteous  victory 
These  sons  of  Amalck,  or  laid  them  low  ! " — 
"  God  willeth  it,"  the  whole  assembly  cry : 
Shoutwhich  the  enraptured  multitude  astounds! 
The  Council-roof  and  Clermont's  towers  reply ; — 
"  God  willeth  it,"  from  hill  to  hill  rebounds. 
And,  in  awe-stricken  Countries  far  and  nigh. 
Through  "Nature's  hollow  arch"  that  voice 

resounds.* 

xxxiv. 

CRUSADES. 

The  turbaned  Race  are  poured  in  thickening 

swarms 
Along  the  west ;  though  driven  from  Aquiiaine, 
The  Crescent  glitters  on  the  towers  of  Spain  ; 
And  soft  Italia  feels  renewed  alarms  : 
The  scimitar,  that  yields  not  to  the  charms 
Of  ease,  the  narrow  Bosphonis  will  disdain  : 
Nor  long  (that  crossed)  would  Grecian  hills  de- 
tain 
Their  tents,  and  check  the  current  of  their  arms. 
Then  blame  not  those  who,  by  the  mightiest 

lever 
Known  to  the  moral  world.  Imagination, 

•  "The  decision  of  this  Council  was  believed 
to  be  instantly  known  in  remote  parts  of  Europe. 
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Upheave,  so  seems  it,  from  her  natural  station 
All  Christendom : — they  sweep  along  (was  never 
So  huge  a  host !) — to  tear  from  the  Unbeliever 
The  precious  Tomb,  their  haven  of  salvation. 

XXXV. 

RICHARD  I. 

Rbdoubtbd  King,  of  coumge  leonine, 
1  mark  thee,  Richard  !  urgent  to  equip 
Thy  warlike  person  with  the  staff  and  scrip  ; 
I  watch  thee  sailing  o'er  the  midland  brine  ; 
In  conquered  Cyprus  see  thy  Bride  decline 
Her  blushing  cheek,  love-vows  upon  her  lip, 
And  s^  love-emblems  streaming  from  thy  ship. 
As  thence  she  holds  her  way  to  Palestine. 
My  Song,  a  fearless  homager,  would  attend 
Thy  thundering  battle-axe  as  it  cleaves  the 

press 
Of  war,  but  duty  summons  her  away 
To  tell — how,  finding  in  the  rash  distress 
Of  those  Enthusiasts  a  subsen'ient  friend, 
To  giddier  heights  hath  clomb  the  Papal  sway. 

XXXVI. 
AN   INTERDICT. 

RsALMS  quake  by  turns:  proud  Arbitress  of 

grace. 
The  Church,  by  mandate  shadowing  forth  the 

power 
She  arrogates  o'er  heaven's  eternal  door, 
Closes  the  gates  of  every  sacred  place. 
Straight  from  the  sun  and  tainted  air's  embrace 
All  sacred  thin^  are  covered  :  cheerful  morn 
Grows  sad  as  night— no  seemly  garb  is  worn, 
Nor  is  a  face  allowed  to  meet  a  face 
With  natural  smiles  of  greeting.      Bells   are 

dumb ; 
Ditches  are  graves — funereal  rites  denied  ; 
And  in  the  church-yard  he  must  take  his  bride 
Who  dares  be  wedded  !     Fancies  thickly  come 
Into  the  pensive  heart  ill  foriifie<l, 
And  comfortless  despairs  the  soul  benumb. 

XXXVII. 

PAPAL  ABUSES. 

As  with  the  Stream  our  voyage  we  pursue. 
The  gross  materials  of  this  worlil  present 
A  marvellous  study  of  wild  accident ; 
Uncouth  proximiries  of  old  and  new  ; 
And  bold  transfigurations,  more  untrue 
(As  might  be  deemed)  to  disciplined  intent 
Than  aught  the  sky's  fantastic  elcnjent. 
When  most  fantastic,  offers  to  the  view. 
Saw  we  not  Henry  scourged  at  Bccket's  shrine  ? 
Lo  !  John  self-stnppcd  of  his  insij^ia  : — crown, 
Sceptre  and  mantle,  sword  and  ring,  laid  down 
At  a  proud  Legate's  feet !   The  spears  that  line 
Baronial  halls  the  opprobrious  insult  feel ; 
And  angry  Ocean  roars  a  vain  appeal. 

XXXVIII. 
SCENE  IN  VENICE. 

Black  Demons  hovering  o'er  his  mitred  head. 
To  Caesar's  Successor  the  Pontiff  spake  : 
'*  Ere  I  absolve  thee,  stoop  !  that  on  thy  neck 
Levelled  with  earth   this  foot   of  mine   may 

tread." 
Then  he,  who  to  the  altar  had  been  led. 
He,  whose  strong  arm  the  Orient  could  not 

check. 


He,  who  had  held  the  Soldan  at  his  beck. 
Stooped,  of  all  glory  disinherited, 
And  even  the  common  dignity  of  man  ! — 
Amazement  strikes  the  crowd :  while  many  turn 
Their  eyes  away  in  sorrow,  others  burn 
With  scorn,  invoking  a  vindictive  ban 
From  outraged  Nature  :  but  the  sense  of  most 
In  abject  sympathy  with  power  is  lost. 

XXXIX. 

PAPAL  DOMINION. 

Unless  to  Peter's  Chair  the  viewless  wind 
Must  come  and  ask  permission  when  to  blow. 
What  further  empire  would  it  have  ?  for  now 
A  ghostly  Domination,  unconfined 
As  that  by  dreaming  Bards  to  Love  assigned. 
Sits  there  in  sober  truth — to  raise  the  low. 
Perplex  the  wise,  the  strong  to  overthrow  ; 
Through  earth  and  heaven  to  bind  and  to  un- 
bind !— 
Resist— the  thunder  quails  thee  I — crouch — re- 
buff 
Shall  be  thy  recompence  I  from  land  to  land 
The  ancient  thrones  of  Christendom  are  stuff 
For  occupation  of  a  magic  wand, 
And  'tis   the   Pope  that  wields  it : — whether 

rough 
Or  smooth  his  front,  our  world  is  in  his  hand  I 


PART  II. 

TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TROUBLES  IN  THB  RBIGN 
OP  CHARLES  I. 

I. 

How  soon — alas  !  did  Man,  created  pure — 
By  Anzcls  guarded,  deviate  from  the  line 
Prescribed  to  duty: — woeful  forfeiture 
He  made  by  wilful  breach  of  law  divine. 
With  like  pervcrseness  did  the  Church  abjure 
Obedience  to  her  Lord,  and  haste  to  twine, 
'Mid  Heaven-born  flowers  that  shall  for  aye 

endure. 
Weeds  on  whose  front  the  world  had  fixed  her 

sign. 

0  Man, — if  with  thy  trials  thus  it  fares, 

1  f  good  can  smooth  the  way  to  evil  choice. 
From  all  rash  censure  be  the  mind  kept  free  : 
He  only  judges  right  who  weighs,  compares. 
And,  in  the  sternest  sentence  which  his  voice 
Pronounces,  ne'er  abandons  Charity. 

n. 

From  false  assumption  rose,  and  fondly  hall'd 
By  superstition,  spread  the  Papal  power ; 
Yet  do  not  deem  the  Autocracy  prevail'd 
Thus  only,  even  in  error's  darkest  hour. 
She  daunts,  forth-thimdering  from  her  spiritual 

tower 
Brute  rapine,  or  with  gentle  lure  she  tames. 
Justice  and  Peace  through  Her  uphold  their 

claims  ; 
And  Chastity  finds  many  a  sheltering  bower. 
Realm  there' is  none  that  if  controul'd  or  sway 'd 
By  her  commands  partakes  not,  in  degree. 
Of  good,  o'er  manners,  arts,  and  arms,  diffused : 
Yes,  to  thy  domination,  Roman  See, 
Tho'  mi.serablT,  oft  monstrously,  abused 
By  blind  ambition,  be  this  tribute  paid. 
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III. 

CISTBRTIAN  MONASTERY. 

**flMnM  A  fan  more  purely  lives ,  less  oft  doth 

fall. 
More  promptly  risos^  walks  with  stricter  heed^ 
More  steely  rests,  dies  happier y  is  freed 
Earlier  from  cleemsii^r  fires,  and  gains  withal 
A  brighter  crown." — On  yon  CLstertian  wall 
That  confident  assurance  may  be  read  ; 
And,  to  like  shelter,  from  the  world  have  fled 
Increasing  multitudes.     The  potent  call 
Doubtless  shall  cheat  full  oft  the  heart's  desires  ; 
Yet,  while  the  rugged  Age  on  pliant  knee 
Vows  to  rapt  Fancy  humble  fealty, 
A  gentler  life  spreads  round  the  holy  spires ; 
MThere'er  they  rise,  the  sylvan  waste  retires, 
And  a2ry  harvests  crown  the  fertile  lea. 

IV. 

Dbplorablr  his  lot  who  tills  the  ground. 
His  whole  life  long  tills  it,  with  heartless  toil 
Of  villain-service,  passing  with  the  soil 
To  each  new  Master,  like  a  steer  or  hound, 
Or  like  a  rooted  tree,  or  stone  earth-bound  ; 
But  mark  how  gladly,  through  their  own  do- 
mains, 
The  Monks  relax  or  break  these  iron  chains  ; 
While  Mercy,  uttering,  through  their  voice,  a 

sound 
Echoed  in  Heaven,  cries  out,  "  Ye  Chiefs,  abate 
These  legalized  oppressions!  Man — whose  name 
And  nature  God  disdained  not ;  Man — whose 

soul 
Christ  died  for— cannot  forfeit  his  high  claim 
To  live  and  move  exempt  from  all  controul 
Which  fellow-feeling  doth  not  mitigate  1" 

V. 

MONKS  AND  SCHOOLMB. 

Record  we  too,  with  just  and  faithful  pen, 
That  many  hooded  Cenobites  there  are, 
Who  in  their  private  cells  have  yet  a  care 
Of  public  quiet ;  unambitious  Nlen, 
Counsellors  for  the  world,  of  piercing  ken  ; 
Whose  fervent  exhortations  from  afar 
Move  Princes  to  their  duty,  peace  or  war  ; 
And  oft-times  in  the  most  forbidding  den 
Of  solitude,  with  love  of  science  strong. 
How  patiently  the  yoke  of  thought  they  bear 
How  subtly  glide  its  finest  threads  along  I 
Spirits  that  crowd  the  intellectual  sphere 
With  mazy  boundaries,  as  the  astronomer 
With  orb  and  cycle  girds  the  starry  throng. 

VI. 
OTHER   BENEFITS. 

And,  not  in  vain  embodied  to  the  sight. 
Religion  finds  even  in  the  stem  retreat 
Of  feudal  sway  her  own  appropriate  seat ; 
From  the  collegiate  pomps  on  Windsor's  height 
Down  to  the  humbler  altar,  which  the  Knight 
And  his  Retainers  of  the  embattled  hall 
Seek  in  domestic  oratory  small, 
For  prayer  in  stillness,  or  the  chanted  rite  ; 
Then  chiefly  dear,  when  foes  are  planted  round, 
Who  teach  the  intrepid  guardians  of  the  place — 
Hourly  exposed  to  death,  with  famine  worn. 
And  suffering  under  many  a  i>erilous  wound — 
How  sad  would  be  their  durance,  if  forlorn 
Of  offices  dispensing  heavenly  grace  { 


VII. 
CONTINUED. 

And  what  melodious  sounds  at  times  prevail ! 
And,  ever  and  anon,  how  bright  a  eleam  . 
Pours  on  the  surface  of  the  turbid  Stream  ! 
What  heartfelt  fragrance  mingles  with  the  gale 
That  swells  the  bosom  of  our  passing  sail ! 
For  where,  but  on  this  River's  marem.  blow 
Those  flowers  of  chivalry,  to  bind  the  brow 
Of  hardihood  with  wreaths  that  shall  not  (ail  f  ^ 
Fair  Court  of  Edward  i  wonder  of  the  world ! 
I  see  a  matchless  blazonry  unfurled 
Of  wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  love ; 
And  meekness  tempering  honourable  pride ; 
The  lamb  is  couching  by  the  lion's  side. 
And  near  the  flame-eyed  eagle  sits  the  dove. 

vni. 

crusaders. 

Furl  we  the  sails,  and  pass  with  tardy  o«rs 
Through  these  bright  regions,  casting  many  a 

glance 
Upon  the  dream-like  issues — the  romance 
Of  many-coloured  life  that  Fortune  pours 
Round  the  Crusaders,  till  on  distant  shores 
Their  labours  end  ;  or  they  rettun  to  lie. 
The  vow  performed,  in  cross-legged  efligy. 
Devoutly  stretched  upon  their  chancel  floors. 
Am  I  deceived  ?    Or  is  their  requiem  chanted 
By  voices  never  mute  when  Heaven  unties 
Her  inmost,  softest,  tenderest  harmonies ; 
Requiem  which  Earth  takes  up  with  voice  un- 
daunted, 
When  she  would  tell  how  Brave,  and  Good, 

and  Wise, 
For  their  high  guerdon  not  in  vain  have  i>anted ! 

IX. 

As  faith  thus  sanctified  the  warrior's  crest 
While  from  the  Papal  Unity  there  came. 
What  feebler  means  had  fail'd  to  give,  one  aim 
Diffused  thro'  all  the  regions  of  the  West ; 
So  does  her  Unity  its  power  attest 
By  works  of  Art,  that  shed,  on  the  outward 

frame 
Of  worship,  glory  and  grace,  which  who  shall 

blame 
That  ever  looked  to  heaven  for  final  rest  f 
Hail  countless  Temples !  that  so  well  befit 
Your  ministry  ;  that,  as  ye  rise  and  take 
Form, spirit, and  character,  from  holy  writ. 
Give  to  devotion,  wheresoe'er  awake. 
Pinions  of  high  and  higher  sweep,  and  make 
The  unconverted  soul  with  awe  submit. 


\Vhere  long  and  deeply  hath  been  fixed  the  root 
In  the  blest  soil  of  gospel  truth,  the  Tree, 
( Blighted  or  scathed  tho'  many  branches  be, 
Put  forth  to  wither,  many  a  hopeful  shoot) 
Can  never  cease  to  bear  celestial  fruit. 
Witness  the  Church  that  oft-times,  with  effect 
Dear  to  the  saints,  strives  earnestly  to  eject 
Her  bane,  her^ital  energies  recruit. 
Lnmenting,  do  not  hopelessly  repine 
When  such  good  work  is  doomed  to  be  undone. 
The  concfucsts  lost  that  were  so  hardljr  won  : — 
All  promises  votjchsafed  by  Heaven  will  shine 
In  light  confirmed  while  years  their  course  shall 

run, 
Confirmed  alike  in  progress  and  decline. 
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XI. 

TRANSrn«;TANT!AT10N. 

Enough  I  for  see,  with  dim  association 
The  tapers  burn  ;  the  odorous  incense  feeds 
A  greedy  flame  ;  the  pompous  mass  proceeds  ; 
The  Priest  bestows  the  appointed  consecration ; 
And,  while  the  Host  is  raised,  its  elevation 
An  awe  and  supernatural  horror  breeds  ; 
And  all  the  people  bow  their  heads,  like  reeds 
To  a  soft  breeze,  in  lowly  adoration. 
This  Valdo  brooks  not.  On  the  banks  of  Rhone 
He  taught,  till  persecution  chased  him  thence. 
To  adore  tne  Invisible,  and  Him  alone. 
Nor  are  his  Followers  loth  to  seek  defence, 
'Mid  woods  and  wilds,   on   Nature's  craggy 

throne, 
From  rites  that  trample  upon  soul  and  sense. 

XII. 

THE  VAUDOIS. 

El'T  whence  came  they  who  for  the  Saviour 

Lord 
Have   lone   borne   witness  as  the    Scriptures 

teach? — 
Ages  ere  Valdo  raised  his  voice  to  preach 
In  Gallic  ears  the  unadultcrate  Word, 
Their  fugitive  Progenitors  explored 
Subalpine  vales,  in  quest  of  .safe  retreats 
Where  that  pure  Church  survives,  though  sum- 
mer heats 
Open  a  passage  to  the  Romish  sword. 
Far  as  it  dares  to  follow.     Herbs  .self-sown. 
And  fruitage  gathered  from  the  chesnut  wood. 
Nourish  the  sufferers  then;  and  mists, that  brooJ 
O'er  chasms  with  new-fallen  obstacles  bestrown, 
Protect  them  ;  and  the  eternal  snow  that  datmts 
Aliens,  is  God's  good  w^inter  for  their  haunts. 

XIII 

Praised  be  the  Rivers,  from  their  mountain 

springs 
Shouting  to   Freedom,    *'  Plant    thy  banners 

here  I " 
To  harassed  Piety,  "  Dismiss  thy  fear, 
And  in  our  caverns  smooth  thy  ruffled  wings! " 
Nor  be  unthankcd  their  final  lingerings — 
Silent,  but  not  to  high-souled  Passion's  e.nr — 
'Mid  reedy  fens  wide-spread  and  marshes  drear, 
Their  own  creation.     Such  glad  welcomings 
As  Po  was  heard  to  give  where  Venice  rose 
Hailed  from  aloft  those  Heirs  of  truth  divine 
Who  near  his  fountains  sought  obscure  repose. 
Yet  came  prepared  as  glorious  lights  to  shine, 
Should  that  be  needed  for  their  sacred  Charge: 
Blest  Prisoners  They,  whose  spirits  were  at 

large  I 

XIV. 

WALDENSES. 

Those  had  given  earliest  notice,  as  the  lark 

Springs  from  the  ground  the  mom  to  gratulate; 

Or  rather  rose  the  day  to  antedate, 

iJy  striking  out  a  solitary  spark, 

when  all  the  world  witn  midnight  gloom  was 

dark. — 
Then  followed  the  Waldensbn  bands,  whom 

Hate 
In  vain  endeavours  to  exterminate. 
Whom  Oblo<^uy  pursues  with  hideotis  bark : 
I3ut  they  desist  not ;— and  the  sacred  i\x^ 


Rekindled  thus,  from  dens  and  savage  woods 
Moves,  handed  on  with  never-ceasing  care. 
Through   courts,  through  camps,  o'er  limitary 

floods  ; 
Nor  l.icks  this  sea-girt  Isle  a  timely  share 
Of  the  new  Flame,  not  suffered  to  expire. 

XV. 

archbishop  chichelv  to  henry  v. 

'*  What  beast  in  wilderness  or  cultured  field 
The  lively  beauty  of  the  leopard  shows? 
What  flower  in    meadow-ground    or    garden 

grows 
That  to  the  towering  lily  doth  not  yield  ? 
Ixit  both  meet  only  on  thy  royal  shield  I 
Go  forth,  great   King  I  claim  what   thy  birth 

bestows; 
Conquer  the  Gallic  lily  which  thy  foes 
Dare  to  usurp  ;— thou  hast  a  sword  to  wield, 
And  Heaven  will  crown  the  right." — The  mitred 

Sire 
Thus  spake — and  lo  !  a  Fleet,  for  Gaul  addrest. 
Ploughs  her  bold  course  across  the  wondering 

seas  ; 
For,  sooth  to  say,  ambition,  in  the  breast 
(^f  youthful  heroes,  is  no  sullen  fire. 
But  one  that  leaps  to  meet  the  fanning  breeze. 

XVI, 

wars  op  YORK  AND  LANCASTER. 

Thus  is  the  storm  abated  by  the  craft 

Of  a  shrewd  Counsellor,  eager  to  protect 

The  Church,  whose  power  hath  recently  been 

checked. 
Whose  monstrous  riches  threatened.     So  the 

shaft 
Of  victory  mounts  high,  and  blood  is  quaffed 
In  fields  that  rival  Crcssy  and  Poictiers — 
Pride  to  be  washed  away  by  bitter  tears  ! 
For  deep  as  hell  itself,  the  avenging  draught 
Of  civil  slaughter.     Vet,  while  temporal  power 
Is  by  these  sliocks  exh.austed,  spiritual  truth 
Maintains  the  else  endangered  gift  of  life  ; 
Proceeds  from  infancy  to  lusty  youth  ; 
Anfl,  under  cover  of  this  woeful  strife. 
Gathers  uublighted  strength  from  hour  to  hour. 

XVII. 
WICLIFFK. 

Once  more  the  Church  is  seized  with  sudden 

fear, 
And  at  her  call  is  Wicliflfe  disinhumed  : 
Vea,  his  dry  bones  to  a-^hesare  consumed 
And  flung  into  the  brook  that  travels  near ; 
Forthwith,   that  ancient  Voice  which   Streams 

can  hear 
Thus  speaks  (that  Voice  which  walks  upon  the 

wind, 
Though  seldom  heard  by  busy  human  kind^ — 
"  As  thou  these  ashes,  little  I'rook  I  wilt  bear 
Into  the  Avon,  Avon  to  the  tide 
Of  Severn,  Severn  to  the  narrow  seas. 
Into  main  Ocean  they,  this  deed  accurst 
An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  enemies 
How  the  bold  Teacher's  Doctrine,  sanctified 
By  truth,  shall  spread,  throughout  the  world 

dispersed.' 
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XVIII. 

CORRUPTIONS  OF  THE  HIGHER  CLERCV. 

**  Wok  to  you.  Prelates  !  rioting  in  case 

And  cumbrous  wealth — the    shame    of   your 

estate  ; 
You,  on  whose  progress  dazzling  trains  await 
Of  pompous  horses  ;  whom  vain  titles  please  ; 
Who  will  be  served  by  others  on  their  knees, 
Yet  will  yourselves  to  God  no  service  pay  ; 
Pastors  who  neither  take  nor  point  the  way 
To  Heaven  ;  for,  either  lost  in  vanities 
Ye  have  no  skill  to  teach,  or  if  ye  know 
And  speak  the  word "    Alas !   of  fearful 

things 
Tis  the  most  fearful  when  the  people's  eye 
Abuse  hath  cleared  from  vain  imaginings ; 
And  tatight  the  gcn<M*al  voice  to  prophesy 
Of  Justice  armed,  and  Pride  to  be  laid  low. 

XIX. 

ABUSE  OF  MONASTIC  POWER. 

And  what  is  Penance  with  her  knotted  thong  ; 

Mortification  with  the  shirt  of  hair. 

Wan  cheek,  and  knees  indurated  with  prayer. 

Vigils,  and  fastings  rigorous  as  long  ; 

If  cloistered  Avarice  scruple  not  to  wrong 

The  pious,  humble,  useful  Secular, 

And  rob  the  people  of  his  daily  care. 

Scorning  that  world  whose  blindness  makes  her 

strong  T 
Inversion  strange  !  that,  unto  One  who  lives 
For  self,  and  struggles  with  himself  alone, 
The  amplest  share  of  heavenly  favour  gives  ; 
That  to  a  Monk  allots,  both  in  the  esteem 
Of  God  and  man,  place  higher  than  to  him 
Who  on  the  good  uf  others  builds  his  own  ! 

XX. 

MONASTIC  VOLUPTUOUSNESS. 

Yet  more,— round  many  a  Convent's  blazing 

fire 
Unhallowed  threads  of  revelry  are  spun  ; 
There  Venus  sits  disguised  like  a  Nun, — 
While  Bacchus,  clothed  in  semblance  of  a  Friar, 
Pours  out  his  choicest  beverage  high  and  higher 
Sparkling,  until  it  cannot  choose  but  run 
Over  the  bowl,  whose  silver  lip  hath  won 
An  instant  kiss  of  masterful  desire — 
To  stay  the  precious  waste.     'ITirough  every 

brain 
The  domination  of  the  sprightly  juice 
Spreads  high  conceits  to  madding  Fancy  dear, 
Till  the  arched  roof,  with  resolute  abuse 
Of  its  grave  echoes,  swells  a  choral  strain, 
W^hose  votive  burthen  is — "  Our  kingdom's 

HERBl" 

XXL 

DISSOLUTION  OP  THE  MONASTERIES. 

Threats  come  which  no  submission  may  as- 
suage. 
No  s.icrificc  avert,  no  power  dispute  ; 
The  tapers  shall  be  quenched,  the  belfries  mute, 
And,  'mid  their  choirs  unroofed  by  selfish  rage, 
The  warbling  wren  shall  find  a  leafy  cage  ; 
The  gadding  bramble  hang  her  purple  fruit ; 
And  the  green  lizard  and  the  jgilded  newt 
Lead  unmolested  lives,  and  die  of  age. 
The  owl  of  evening  and  the  woodland  fox 


I'^or  their  abode  the  shrines  of  Waltham  choose  : 

Proud  Glastonbury  can  no  more  refuse 

To   stoop   her   head   before    these   desperate 

shocks — 
She  whose  hi^h  pomp  displaced,  as  story  tells, 
Arimathcan  Joseph's  wattled  cells. 

XXII. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

The  lovely  Nun  (submissive,  but  more  meek 
Through  saintly  habit  than  from  effort  due 
To  unrelenting  mandates  that  pursue 
With  equal  wrath  the  steps  of  strong  and  weak; 
Goes  forth — unveiling  timidly  a  cheek 
Suflfused  with  blushes  of  celestial  hue. 
While  through  the  Convent's  gate  to  open  view 
Softly  she  glides,  another  home  to  seek. 
Not  Iris,  issuing  from  her  cloudy  shrine. 
An  Apparition  more  divinely  bright ! 
Not  more  attractive  to  the  dazzled  sight 
Those  watery  glories,  on  the  stormy  brine 
Poured  forth,  while  summer  suns  at  distance 

shine, 
And  the  green  vales  lie  hushed  in  sober  light  I 

xxin. 

CONTINUED. 

Yet  many  a  novice  of  the  cloistral  shade. 
And  many  chained  by  vows,  with  eager  glee 
The  warrant  hail,  exulting  to  be  free ; 
Like  ships  before  whose  keels,  full  long  embayed 
In  polar  ice,  propitious  vrinds  have  BUide 
Unlooked-for  outlet  to  an  open  sea. 
Their  liquid  world,  for  bold  discovery. 
In  all  her  quarters  temptingly  displayed ! 
Hope  guides  the  young  ;  but  when  the  old  must 

pass 
The  threshold,  whither  .shall  they  turn  to  find 
The  hospitality — the  alms  (alas  ! 
Alms  may  be  needed)  which  that  House  be- 
stowed ? 
Can  they,  in  faith  and  worship,  train  the  mind 
To  keep  this  new  and  questionable  road  ? 

XX IV. 

SAINTS. 

Ye,  too,  must  fly  before  a  chasing  hand, 

Angels  and  Saints,  in  every  hamlet  mourned  I 

Ah  !  if  the  old  idolatry  be  spumed. 

Let  not  your  radiant  Shapes  desert  the  Land  : 

Her  adoration  was  not  your  demand. 

The  fond  heart  proffered  it— the  servile  heart ; 

And  therefore  are  ye  summoned  to  depart, 

Michael,  and  thou,  St  George,  whose  tlaming 

brand 
The  Dragon  quelled  ;  and  valiant  Mhrgarct 
Whose  rival  sword  a  like  Opponent  slew : 
And  rapt  Cecilia,  seraph-haunted  Queen 
Of  harmony  ;  and  weeping  Magdalene, 
Who  in  the  penitential  desert  met 
Gales  sweet  as  those  that  over  Eden  blew  ! 

XXV. 

THE  VIRGIN. 

Mother  !  whose  virgin  bosom  was  uncrost 
With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied ; 
Woman  !  above  all  women  glorified. 
Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast ; 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost : 
Brighter  than  eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 
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as? 


With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished  moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue  coast ; 
Thy  Image  falls  to  earth.     Yet  some,  I  ween, 
Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend. 
As  to  a  visible  Power,  in  which  did  blend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  Thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity. 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene  I 

XXVI. 

APOLOCV. 

Not  utterly  unworthy  to  endure 
Was  the  supremacy  of  crafty  Rome  ; 
Age  after  age  to  the  arch  of  Christendom 
Aerial  keystone  haughtily  secure  ; 
Supremacy  from  Heaven  transmitted  pure. 
As  many  hold  ;  and,  therefore,  to  the  tomb 
Pass,  some  through  fire— and  by  the  scafibld 

.some — 
Like  siiintly  Fisher,  and  unbending  More. 
*'  Lightly  for  both  the  l)osom's  lord  did  sit 
Upon  his  throne  ;"  unsoficned,  undismayed 
By  aught  that  mingled  with  the  tragic  .scene 
Of  pity  or  fear  ;  and  Morc's  gay  genius  played 
With  the  inoffensive  sword  of  native  wit, 
Than  the  bare  axe  more  luminous  and  keen. 

XXVII. 
1.MAGINATIVK  REGRETS. 

Deep  is  the  lamentation  !     Not  alone 
From  Sages  justly  honoured  by  mankind  ; 
But  from  the  ghostly  tenants  of  the  wind. 
Demons  and  Spirits,  many  a  dolorous  groan 
Issues  for  that  dominion  overthrown  : 
Proud  Tiber  grieves,  ami  far-off  Ganges^  blind 
As  his  own  worshippers :  and  Nile,  rcchucd 
Upon  his  monstrous  urn,  the  farewell  moan 
Renew.s.  Through  every  forest,  cave,  and  den, 
Where  frauds  were  hatched  of  old,  hath  sorrow 

past — 
Hangs  o'er  the  Arabian  Prophet's  n.ntive  Waste, 
Where   once   his    airy  helpers    schemed    and 

planned 
'Mid  spectral  lakes  bcmockin:;  thirsty  men, 
And  stalking  pillars  built  uf  licry  ^nd. 

XXVIII. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Grant  that  by  this  unsparing  hurricane 
Green  leaves  with  yellow  mixed  are  torn  away. 
And  goodly  fruitage  with  the  mother  spray  ; 
'Twcre    madness  —  wished    we,   therefore,   to 

detain. 
With  hands  stretched  forth  in  mollified  disdain. 
The  "trumpery"  that  ascends  in  bare  display — 
Bulls,  pardons,  rcUcs,  cowls  black,  white,  and 

grey— 
Upwhirled,  and  flying  o'er  the  ethereal  plain 
Fast  bound  for  Limbo  Lake.     And  yet  not 

choice 
But  habit  rules  the  unreflecting  herd. 
And  airy  bonds  are  hardest  to  disown  ; 
Hence,   with  the   spiritual   sovereignty  trans- 
ferred 
Unto  itself,  the  Crown  assumes  a  voice 
Of  reckless  mastery,  hitherto  unknown. 

XXIX. 

translation  of  the  niDLE. 
But,  to  outweigh  all  harm,  the  sacred  Book, 
In  dusty  sequestration  wrapt  too  long. 


Assumes  the  accents  of  our  native  tongue  ; 
And  he  who  guides  the  plough,  or  wields  the 

crook, 
With  understanding  spirit  now  may  look 
Upon  her  records,  listen  to  her  song. 
And  sift  her  laws — much  wondering  that  the 

wrong, 
Which  Faith  has  suffered.  Heaven  could  calmly 

brook. 
Transcendent  boon  I  noblest  that  earthly  King 
Kver  bestowed  to  equalize  and  bless 
Under  the  weight  of  mortal  wretchedness  ! 
But  passions  spread  like  plagues,  and  thousands 

wild 
With  bigotry  shall  tread  the  OfTcring 
Beneath  their  feet,  detested  and  defUed. 

XXX. 

THE  POINT  AT   ISSUE. 

For  what  contend  the  wise  ?— for  nothing  less 
Than  th.Tt  the  Soul,  freed  from  the  bonds  of 

Sense, 
And  to  her  Ciod  restored  by  evidence 
Of  things   not  seen,   drawn    forth   from  their 

recess, 
Root  there,  and  not  in  forms,  her  holine<;s  ;  — 
For  Faith,  which  to  the  Patriarchs  did  dispense 
•Sure  guidance,  ere  a  ceremonial  fence 
Was    needful   round   men   thirsting    to  trans- 
gress ;— 
For  Faith,  more  perfect  still,  with  which  the 

Ix)rd  ■ 
Of  all,  himself  a  Spirit,  in  the  youth 
Of  Christian  aspiration,  deigned  to  fill 
The  temples  of  their  hearts  who,  with  his  word 
Informed,  were  resolute  to  do  his  will, 
And  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

XXXI. 

EDWARD  VI. 

"SwEKT  Is  the  holiness  of  Youth"— so  felt 
Time-honoured  Chaucer  speaking  through  that 

Lay 
I*y  which  the  Prioress  beguiled  the  way. 
And  many  a  Pilgrim's  ru?gcd  heart  did  melt, 
lladst  thou,  loved   Bard  I    whose  spirit  olten 

dwelt 
In  the  clear  land  of  vision,  but  foreseen 
King,  child,  and  seraph,  blended  in  the  mien 
Of  pious  Edward  kneeling  as  he  knelt 
In  meek  and  simple  infancy,  what  joy 
For  universal  Christendom  had  thrilled 
Thy  heart !  what  hopes  inspired   thy  genius 

skilled 
fO  great  Precursor,  genuine  morning  Star) 
The  lucid  shafts  of  reason  to  employ. 
Piercing  the  Papal  darkness  from  afar ! 

XXXII. 

EDWARD  SIGNING   THE  WARRANT   FOR   THE 
EXECUTIO.S   OF   JOAN   OK    KENT. 

The  tears  of  man  In  various  measure  gush 
From  various  sources  ;  gently  overflow 
From  blissful  transport  some — from  clefts  of  woe 
Some  with  ungovernable  impulse  rush  ; 
And  some,  coeval  with  the  earliest  blush 
Of  infant  passion,  scarcely  dare  to  show 
Their  pearly  lustre— coming  but  to  go  ; 
And  some  break  forth  when  others'  sorrows 

crush 
The  sympathising  heart.     Nor  these,  nor  yet 


sCo 
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The  noblest  drops  to  admiration  known, 
To  gratitude,  to  injuries  forgiven — 
Claim  Heaven's  regard  like  waters  that  have  wet 
The  innocent  eyes  of  youthful  Monarchs  driven 
To  pen  the  mandates  nature  doth  disown. 

XXXIII. 
REVIVAL  OF  POPBRY. 

Thb  saintly  Youth  hasceased  to  rule,discroMmed 

By  unrelenting  Death.     O  People  keen 

For  change,  to  whom  the  new  looks  always 

green  I 
Rejoicing  did  they  cast  upon  the  ground 
Their  Gods  of  wood  and  stone ;  and,  at  the 

sound 
Of  counter-proclamation,  now  are  seen, 
(Proud  triumph  is  it  for  a  sullen  Queen  !) 
Lifting  them  up,  the  worship  to  confound 
Of  the  Most  High.     Again  do  they  invoke 
The  Creature,  to  the  Creature  glory  give  ; 
Again  with  frankincense  the  altars  smoke 
Like  those  the  Heathen  served ;  and  mass  is 

sung ; 
And  prayer,  man's  rational  prerojpjative, 
Runs  through  blind  channels  of  an  unknown 

tongue. 

XXXIV. 

LATIMER  AND  RIDLEY. 

How  fast  the  Marian  death-list  is  uiux>lled  ' 
See  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  might 
Of  Faith  stand  coupled  for  a  common  flight ! 
One  (like  those  prophets  whom  God  sent  of  old) 
Transfigured,  from  this  kindling  hath  foretold 
A  torch  of  inextinguishable  light ; 
The  Other  gains  a  confidence  as  bold  ; 
And  thus  they  foil  their  enemy's  despite. 
The  penal  instruments,  the  shows  of  crime. 
Are  glorified  while  this  once-mitred  pair 
Of  saintly  Friends  the  "murtherer's  chain  par- 
take. 
Corded,  and  burning  at  the  social  stake : " 
Karth  never  witnessed  object  moro  sublime 
In  constancy,  in  fellowship  more  fair  1 

XXXV. 

CRANMER. 

Outstretching   flame -ward   his   upbraided 

hand 
(O  God  of  mercy,  may  no  earthly  Seat 
Of  judgment  such  presumptuous  doom  repeat !) 
Amid   the  shuddering    throng  doth   Cranmcr 

stand  ; 
Firm  as  the  stake  to  which  with  iron  band 
His  frame  is  tied  ;  firm  from  the  naked  feet 
To  the  bare  head.     The  victory  is  complete  ; 
The  shrouded  Body  to  the  Soul's  command 
Answers  with  more  than  Indian  fortitude. 
Through  all  her  nerves  with  finer  sense  endued, 
Till  breath  departs  in  blissful  aspiration : 
Then,  'mid  the  ghastly  ruins  of  the  fire. 
Behold  the  unalterable  heart  entire, 
Emblem  of  faith  untouched,  miraculous  attesta- 
tion! 

XXXVL 

general  VIEW  OF  THB  TROUBLES  OF  THE 

reformation. 

Aid,  glorious  Martyrs,  from  your  fields  of  light. 
Our  mortal  ken  I  Inspire  a  perfect  trust 
(While  wc  look  round)  that  Heaven's  decrees 
are  just : 


Which  few  can  hold  committed  to  a  fight 
That  showr,  ev'n  on  its  better  side,  the  might 
Of  proud  Self-will,  Rapacity,  and  Lust, 
'Mid  clouds  enveloi>ed  of  polemic  dust. 
Which  showers  of  blood  seem  rather  to  incite 
Than  to  allay.     Anathemas  are  hurled 
From  both  sides  ;  veteran  thunders  (the  brute 

test 
Of  truth)  are  met  by  fulminations  new — 
Fartarean  flags  are  caught  at,  and  unfurled-— 
Friends  strike  at  friends— the  flying  shall  pur- 
sue— 
And  Victory  sickens,  ignorant  where  to  rest ! 

XXXVII. 

ENGLISH  REFORMERS  IN  EXILE: 

Scattering,  like  birds  escaped  thefowler^snet. 
Some  seek  with  timely  flight  a  foreign  strand  ; 
Most  happy,  re-assembled  in  a  land 
By  dauntless  Luther  freed,  could  they  forget 
Their  Country's  woes.     But  scarcely  have  they 

met. 
Partners  in  faith,  and  brothers  in  distress. 
Free  to  pour  forth  their  common^  thankfulness. 
Ere  hope  declines :— their  union  is  beset 
With  speculative  notions  rashly  sown,  ^ 
Whence  thickly-sprouting  growth  of  poisonous 

weeds  ; 
Their  forms  are  broken  staves  ;  their  passions, 

steeds 
That  master  them.     How  enviably  blest 
Is  he  who  can,  by  help  of  ^race,  enthrone 
The  peace  of  God  witnin  his  single  breast  I 

XXXVII 

ELIZABETH. 

Hail,  Virgin  Queen  1  o'er  many  an  eni^ous  bar 
Triumphant,  snatched  from  many  a  treacherous 

wile  1 
All  hail,  sage  Lady,  whom  a  grateful  Isle 
Hath  blest,  respiring  from  that  dismal  war 
Stilled  by  thy  voice  !  But  quickly  from  afar 
Defiance  breathes  with  more  malignant  aim  : 
And  alien  storms  with  home-bred  ferments  claim 
Portentous  fellowship.     Her  silver  car. 
By  sleepless  prudence  ruled,  glides  slowly  on  ; 
Unhurt  by  violence,  from  menaced  taint 
Emerging  pure,  and  seemingly  more  bri{^ht : 
Ah  !  wherefore  yields  it  to  a  foul  constraint  _ 
Black  as  the  clouds  its  beams  dispersed,  while 

shone. 
By  men  and  angels  blest,  the  glorious  light  t 

XXXIX. 
EMINENT   REFORMERS. 

Metiiinks  that  I  could  trip  o'er  heaviest  soil. 
Light  as  a  buoyant  bark  from  wave  to  wave, 
Were  mine  the  trusty  staff  that  Jewel  gave 
To  youthful  Hooker,  in  familiar  style 
The  gift  exalting,  and  with  playful  smile  : 
For  thus  eauipped,  and  bearing  on  his  head 
The  Donor  s  farewell  blessing,  can  he  dread 
Tempest,  or  length  of  way,  or  weight  of  toil  ?— 
More  sweet  than  odours  caught  by  him  who 

sails 
Near  spicy  shores  of  Araby  the  blest, 
A  thousand  times  more  exquisitely  sweet. 
The  freight  of  holy  feeling  which  we  meet. 
In  thoughtful  moments,  wafted  by  the  gales 
From  fields  where  good  men  walk,  or  bowers 

wherein  they  rest. 
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XL. 

THE  SAMS, 

Holy  and  heavenly  Spirits  as  they  are, 
Spotless  in  life,  and  eloquent  as  wise, 
With  what  entire  affection  do  they  prize 
I'heir  Church  reformed !  labouring  with  earnest 

care 
To  bafQe  all  that  may  her  strength  impair ; 
That  Church,  the  unpcrverted  Gospel's  scat; 
In  their  afilictions  a  divine  retreat ; 
Source  of  their  liveliest  hope  and  tenderest 

prayer ! — 
The  truth  exploring  with  an  equal  mind, 
In  doctrine  and  communion  they  have  sought 
Firmly  between  the  two  extremes  to  steer; 
But  theirs  the  wise  man's  ordinary  lot. 
To  trace  right  courses  for  the  stubborn  blind, 
And  prophesy  to  ears  that  will  not  hear. 

XLI. 

DISTRACTIONS. 

Men,  who  have  ceased  to  reverence,  soon  defy 
llieir  forefathers ;   lo !   sects  arc  formed,  and 

split 
With  morbid  restlessness  ; — the  ecstatic  fit 
Spreads  wide;  though  special  mysteries  mul- 

The  Saints  must  govern  ^  is  their  common  cry; 
And  so  they  labour,  deeming  Holy  Writ 
Disgraced  by  aught  that  seems  content  to  sit 
Beneath  the  roof  of  settled  Modesty. 
The  Romanist  exults  :  fresh  hope  he  draws 
From  the  confusion,  craftily  incites 
The  overweening,  personates  the  mad — 
To  heap  disgust  upon  the  worthier  Cause : 
Totters  the  Throne  ;  the  new-bom  Church  is  sad 
For  every  wave  against  her  peace  unites. 

XLII. 
GUNPOWDER   PLOT. 

Fear  hath  a  hundred  eyes  that  all  agree 
To  plague  her  beatin;^  heart ;  and  there  is  one 
'Nor  idlest  that !)  which  holds  communion 
irVith  things  that  were  not,  yet  were  meant  to 

be. 
Aghast  within  its  gloomjr  cavity 
That  eye  (which  sees  as  if  fulfilled  and  done 
Crimes  that  might  stop  the  motion  of  the  sun) 
Beholds  the  horrible  catastrophe 
Of  an  assembled  Senate  unredeemed 
From  subterraneous  Treason's  darkling  power : 
Merciless  act  of  sorrow  infinite  ! 
Worse  than  the  product  of  that  dismal  night. 
When  gushing,  copious  as  a  thunder-shower, 
The  blood  of  Huguenots  through  Paris  streamed. 

XLin. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

THE  JUNG-FRAU   AND   THE   FALL  OF  THE 
RHINE   NEAR  SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

The  Virgin  Mountain,*  wearing  like  a  Queen 
A  brilliant  crown  of  everlasting  snow. 
Sheds  ruin  from  her  sides  ;  and  men  below 
Wonder  that  aught  of  aspect  so  serene 
Can  link  with  desolation.     Smooth  and  green. 
And  seeming,  at  a  little  distance,  slow. 
The  waters  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  on  they  go 
Fretting  and  whitening,  keener  and  more  keen  ; 
Till  madness  seizes  on  the  whole  wide  Flood, 

*  The  JuBg-frau. 


^ 


Turned  to  a  fearful  Thing  whose  nostrils  breathe 
Blasts  of  tempestuous  smoke — wherewith  he 

tries 
To  hide  himself,  but  only  magnifies  ; 
And  doth  in  more  conspicuous  torment  writhe, 
Deafening  the  region  in  his  ireful  mood. 

XLIV. 

TROUBLES  OF  CHARLES   THE   FIRST. 

Even  such  the  contrast  that,  where'er  we  move, 
To  the  mind's  eye  Religion  doth  present ; 
Now  with  her  own  deep  Quietness  content : 
Then,  like  the  mountain,  thundering  from  above 
Against  the  ancient  pine-trees  of  the  grove 
And  the  Land's  humblest  comforts.     Now  her 

mood 
Recals  the  transformation  of  the  flood. 
Whose  rage  the  gentle  skies  in  vain  reprove, 
Earth  cannot  check.     O  terrible  excess 
Of  headstrong  will  1     Can  this  be  Piety  ? 
No— some  fierce   Maniac    hath    usurped  her 

name. 
And  scourges  England  struggling  to  be  free  : 
Her  peace  destroyed  !  her  hopes  a  wilderness ! 
Her  blessings  cursed  —  her   glory  turned  to 

shame 

XLV. 

LAUD. 

Prejudged  by  foes  determined  not  to  spare. 
An  old  weak  Man  for  vengeance  thrown  aside. 
Laud,  "in  the  painful  art  of  dying"  tried, 
(Like  a  poor  bird  entangled  in  a  snare 
Whose  heart  still  flutters,  though  his  wings  for- 
bear 
To  stir  in  useless  struggle)  hath  relied 
On  hope  that  conscious  innocence  supplied. 
And  in  his  prison  breathes  celestial  air. 
Why  tarries  then  thy  chariot  ?   Wherefore  stay, 

0  Death !    the   ensanguined    yet  triumphant 

wheels, 
\Vhich  thou  prepar'st,  full  often,  to  convey 
(What  time  a  State  with  madding  faction  reels) 
The  Saint  or  Patriot  to  the  world  that  heals 
All  woimds,  all  perturbations  doth  allay  T 

XI  VI. 

AFFLICTIONS  OF   ENGLAND. 

Harp  !  could'st  thou  venture,  on  thy  boldest 

string. 
The  faintest  note  to  echo  which  the  bbst  ^ 
Caught  from  the  hand  of  Moses  as  it  pass'd 
O'er  Sinai's  top,  or  from  the  Shepherd-king, 
Early  awake,  by  Siloa's  brook,  to  sing 
Of  dread  Jehovah:  then,  should  wood  and  waste 
Hear  also  of  that  name,  and  mercy  cast 
Off  to  the  mount.ains,  like  a  covering 
Of  which  the  Lord  was  weary.     Weep,  oh  I 

weep. 
Weep  with  the  good,  beholding  King  and  Priest 
Despised  by  that  stem  God  to  whom  they  raise 
Then:  suppliant  hands  :  but  holy  is  the  feast 
He  keepeth  ;  like  the  firmament  his  ways  : 
His  statutes  like  the  chambers  of  the  deep. 

PART  III. 

FROM  THE  RESTORATION   TO  THE  PRESENT 
TIMES. 

I. 

1  SAW  the  figure  of  a  lovely  Maid 
Seated  alone  beneath  a  darksome  tree. 
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Whose  fondljr-ovcrhanging  canopy 
Set  off  her  brightness  with  a  pleasing  shade. 
N  o  St}int  was  she  :  that  my  heart  betrayed. 
For  she  was  one  I  loved  exceedingly  ; 
But  while  I  gazed  in  tender  reverie 
(Or  was  it  sleep  that  with  my  Fancy  played?) 
The  bright  corporeal  presence — form  and  face- 
Remaining  still  distinct  grew  thin  and  rare. 
Like  sunny  mist ; — at  length  the  golden  hair. 
Shape,  limbs,  and  heavenly  features,  keeping 

pace 
Each  with  the  other  in  a  lingering  race 
Of  dissolution,  melted  into  au:. 

II. 

PATRIOTIC  SYMPATHIES. 

Last  night,  without  a  voice,  that  Vision  spake 
Fear  to  my  Soul,  and  sadness  which  might  seem 
Wholly  dissevered  from  our  present  theme  ; 
Yet.  my  beloved  country  I  I  partake 
Of  kindred  agitations  for  thy  sake  ; 
I'hou,  too,  dost  visit  oft  my  midnight  dream; 
Thy  glory  meets  me  with  the  earliest  beam 
Of  light,  which  tells  that  Morning  is  awake. 
If  aught  impair  thy  beauty  or  destroy. 
Or  but  forebode  destruction,  1  deplore 
With  filial  love  the  sad  vicissitude  ; 
If  thou  hast  fallen,  and  righteous  Heaven  re- 
store 
The  prostrate,  then  my  spring-time  is  renewed. 
And  sorrow  bartered  for  exceeding  joy. 

III. 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 

Who  comes — with  rapture  greeted,  and  caress'd 
With  frantic  love— his  kingdom  to  regain? 
Him  Virtue's  Nurse,  Adversity,  in  vain 
Received,  and  fostered  in  her  iron  breast : 
For  all  she  taught  of  hardiest  and  of  best. 
Or  would  have  taught,  by  discipline  of  pain 
And  long  privation,  now  dissolves  amain, 
Or  is  remembered  only  to  give  lest 
To  wantonness.— Away,  Circean  revels  1 
But  for  what  gain?  if  England  soon  must  sink 
Into  a  gulf  which  all  distinction  levels — 
That  bigotry  may  swallow  the  good  name. 
And,  with  that  draught,  the  life-blood:  misery, 

shame, 
By  Poets    loathed  ;    from    which    Historians 

shrink  1 

IV. 

LATITUDINARIANISM. 

Yet  Truth  is  keenly  sought  for,  and  the  wind 
Charged  with  rich  words  poured  out  in  thought's 

defence ; 
Whether  the  Church  inspire  that  eloquence, 
Or  a  Platonic  Piety  confined 
To  the  sole  temple  of  the  inward  mind  ; 
And  One  there  is  who  builds  immortal  lays, 
Though  doomed  to  tread  in  solitary  ways. 
Darkness  before  and  danger's  voice  behmd  ; 
Yet  not  alone,  nor  helpless  to  repel 
Sad  thoughts;  for  from  above  the  starry  sphere 
Come  secrets,  whispered  nightly  to  his  car  ; 
And  the  pure  spirit  of  celestial  light 
Shines  through  his  soul — "  that  he  may  see  and 

tell 
Of  thuigs  invisible  to  mortal  sight" 


V. 

Walton's  book  op  lives. 

There  are  no  colours  in  the  fairest  sky 

So  fair  as  these.     The  feather,  whence  the  pen 

Was  shaped  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  good 

men, 
Dropped  from  an  Angel's  wing.  With  moistened 

eye 
We  read  of  faith  and  purest  charity 
In  Statesman,  Priest,  and  humble  Citizen: 
O  could  we  copy  their  mild  virtues,  then 
What  joy  to  live,  what  blessedness  to  die  ! 
Methinks  their  very  names  shine  still  and  briflit; 
Apart — like  glow-worms  on  a  summer  night ; 
Or  lonely  tapers  when  from  far  they  fling 
A  guiding  ray ;  or  seen — like  stars  on  hi^. 
Satellites  burning  in  a  lucid  ring 
Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory. 

VL 
CLERICAL  INTEGRITY. 

Nor  shall  the  eternal  roll  of  praise  reject 
Those  Unconforming ;  whom  one  rigorous  day 
Drives  from  their  Cures,  a  voluntary  prey 
To  poverty,  and  grief,  and  disrespect. 
And  some  to  want — as  if  by  tempests  wredced 
On  a  wild  coast ;  how  desutute  !  did  They 
Feel  not  that  Conscience  never  can  betray. 
That  peace  of  mind  is  Virtue's  sure  effect. 
Their  altars  they  forego,  their  homes  they  quit. 
Fields  which  they  love,  and  paths  they  daily 

trod. 
And  cast  the  future  upon  Providence  ; 
As  men  the  dictate  of  whose  inward  sense 
Outweighs  the  world  ;  whom  self-deceiving  wit 
Lures  not  from  what  they  deem  the  cause  of 

God. 

vn. 

PERSECUTION  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  COVENANTERS. 

When  Alpine  Vales  threw  forth  a  suppliant  cry. 

The  majesty  of  England  interposed 

And  the  sword  stopped  ;   the  bleeding  wounds 

were  closed ; 
And  Faith  preserved  her  ancient  purity. 
How  little  boots  that  precedent  of  go^. 
Scorned  or  forgotten,  Thou  canst  testify, 
For  England's  shame,  O  Sister  Realm  1  from 

wood. 
Mountain,  and  moor,  and  crowded  street,  where 

lie 
The  headless  martyrs  of  the  Covenant, 
Slain  by  Compatriot-protestaats  that  draw 
From  councils  senseless  as  intolerant 
Their  warrant.    Bodies  fall  by  wild  sword-law : 
But  who  would  force  the  Soul  tilts  with  a  straw 
Against  a  Champion  cased  in  adamant. 

VlII. 
ACQUITTAL  OF  THE  BISHOPS. 

A  VOICE,  from  long-expecting  thousands  sent. 
Shatters  the  air.  and  troubles  tower  and  spire  ; 
For  Justice  hath  absolved  the  innocent. 
And  Tyranny  is  balked  of  her  desire  : 
Up,  down,  the  busy  Thames — rapid  as  fire 
Coursing  a  train  of  gunpowder — it  went, 
And  transport  finds  m  every  street  a  vent. 
Till  the  whole  City  rings  like  one  vast  quire. 
The  Fathers  urge  the  People  to  be  still. 
With  outstretched  bands  and  earnest  speech— 
in  vaini 
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Yea,  many,  haply  wont  to  entertain 
Small  reverence  fur  the  mitre's  ofiices, 
And  to  Religion's  self  no  friendly  will, 
A  Prelate's  blessing  aslc  on  bended  knees. 

IX. 

WILLIAM    THE   THIRD. 

Calm  as  an  imdcr-currcnt,  strong  to  draw 
Millions  of  waves  into  itself,  and  run, 
From  sea  to  sea,  impervious  to  the  sun 
And  ploughing  storm,  the  spirit  of  Niussau 
Swerves  not,  (now  blest  if  by  religious  awe 
Swayed,  and  thereby  enabled  to  contend 
With  the  wide  world's  commotions)  from  its 

end 
Swerves  not — diverted  by  a  casual  law. 
Had  mortal  action  e'er  a  nobler  scope  ? 
The  Hero  comes  to  liberate,  not  defy ; 
And,  while  he  marches  on  with  stedfa-^t  hope. 
Conqueror  beloved  !  expected  anxiously  I 
The  vacillating  Hondman  of  the  Pope 
Shrinks  from  the  verdict  of  his  stcdfast  eye. 

X. 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  CIVIL  TO  RFLICIOUS  LIDERT^'. 

Ungkatkfi.l  Country,  if  thoti  e'er  forget 
The  sons  who  for  thy  civil  riglils  have  bled  I 
How,  like  a  Roman,  Sidney  bowed  his  head, 
And  Russel's  milder  blood  the  scafTold  wet ; 
But  these  had  fallen  for  profitless  regret 
Had  not  thy  holy  Church  her  champions  bred, 
And  claims  from  other  worlds  inspirited 
The  star  of  Liberty  to  rise.     Nor  yet 
(Grave  this  within  thy  heart !)  if  spiritual  things 
Be  lost,  through  apathy,  or  scorn,  or  fear, 
Shalt  thou  thy  humbler  franchises  support, 
However  hardly  won  or  justlv  dear  : 
What  came  from  heaven  to  heaven  by  nature 

clings, 
And,  if  di&seveied  thence,  its  course  is  short. 

XI. 

SACHEVERKI- 

A  SUDDEN  conflict  rises  from  the  swell 
Of  a  proud  .slavery  met  by  tenets  strained 
In  Lioerly's  behalf.     Fears,  true  or  feigned, 
Spread  through  all  ranks  ;  and  lo  !  the  Sentinel 
Who  loudest  rang  his  pulpit  'larum  bell 
Stands  at  the  Bar,  absolved  by  female  eyes 
Mingling  their  glances  with  grave  flatteries 
lavished  on  ///'/«— that  England  may  rebel 
Against  her  ancient  virtue.     High  and  Low, 
Watch-words  of  Party,  on  all  tongues  are  rife  ; 
As  if  a  Church,  though  sprung  from  heaven, 

must  owe 
To  opposites  and  fierce  extremes  her  life, — 
Not  to  the  golden  mean,  and  quiet  flow 
Of  truths  tlutt  soften  hatred,  temper  strife. 

XII. 

Down  a  .«;wift  Stream,  thus  lar,  a  bold  design 
Have  we  pursued,  with  livelier  stir  of  heart 
Than  his  who  sees,  lM)me  forward  by  the  Rhine, 
The  living  landscapes  greet  him,  and  depart  : 
Sees  spires  fast  sinlcing — up  again  to  start ! 
And  strives  the  towers  to  number,  that  recline 
O'er  the  dark  steeps,  or  on  the  horizon  line 
Striding  with  shattered  crests  his  eye  athwart. 
So  have  we  hurried  on  with  troubled  pleasure  : 
Heaccforth^  as  on  the  bosom  of  a  stream 


That  slackens,  and  spreads  wide  a  watery  gleam. 
We,  nothing  loth  a  hngering  course  to  measure. 
May  gather  up  our   thoughts,  and  mark   at 

leisiire 
How  widely  spread  the  interests  of  our  theme. 

XIII. 

ASPECTS  or  CHRISTIAMTV  IN  AMERICA. 

I.— THE  riLGRIM    FATHERS. 

Well  worthy  to  be  magnified  are  they 

Who,  with  sad  hearts,  of  friends  and  country 

took 
A  last  farewell,  their  loved  abodes  forsook, 
And  hallowed  ground  in  w  hich  their  fathers  lay; 
'Ihen  to  the  new-found  World  explored  tlieic 

way. 
That  .so  a  Church,  unforced,  uncalled  to  brook 
Ritual  restraints,  within  some  sheltering  nook 
Her  Lord  might  worship  and  his  word  obey 
I  n  freedom.  Men  they  were  who  could  not  bend; 
P>lest  Pilgrims,  surely,  as  they  took  for  guide 
A  will  by  sovereign  Conscience  sanctified  ; 
Blest  while  their  Spirits  from  the  woods  ascend 
Along  a  Galaxy  that  knows  no  end. 
But  in  His  glory  who  for  Sinners  died. 

XIV. 

II.    CONTINUED. 

From  Rite  and  Ordinance  abused  they  fled 

'J'o  Wilds  where  Ixuh  were  utterly  unknown  ; 

But  not  to  them  had  Providence  foreshown 

What  benefits  are  missed,  what  evils  bred. 

In  worship  neither  raised  nor  limited 

Save  by  Self-will.   Lo !  from  that  distant  shore, 

For  Rite  and  Ordinance,  Piety  is  led 

r..ick  to  the  Land  those  Pilgrmis  left  of  yore, 

Led  by  her  own  free  choice.     So  Truth  and 

Love 
By   Conscience  governed  do  their  steps    re> 

trace. — 
Fathers  I  your  Virtues,  such  the  power  of  grace. 
Their  spirit,  in  your  Children,  thus  ai)prove. 
Transcendent  over  lime,  unbound  by  place. 
Concord  and  Charity  in  circles  move. 

XV. 

in.    CONCLUDED. — AMERICAN  EriSCOPACY. 

Patriots  informed  with  Apostolic  liglit 
Were  they,  who,  when  their  Country  had  been 

freed, 
Bowing  with  reverence  to  the  ancient  creed, 
Fixed  on  the  frame  of  England's  Church  their 

sight. 
And  strove  in  filial  love  to  reunite 
What  force  had  severed.    Thence  they  fetched 

the  seed 
Of  Christian  unity,  and  won  a  meed 
Of  praise  from  Heaven.     To  Thee,  O  saintly 

White, 
Patriarch  of  a  wide-spreading  family, 
Remotest  lands  and  iinbom  times  shall  turn, 
Whether  they  would  restore  or  build — to  Thee, 
As  one  who  rightly  taught  how  real  should  bum, 
As  one  wlio  drew  from  out  Faith's  holiest  urn 
'I'hc  purest  stream  of  patient  Energy. 

XVI. 

Bishops  and  Priests,  blessed  are  ye,  if  deep 

(As  yours  above  all  ofllices  is  high; 

Deep  in  your  hearts  the  sense  of  duty  lie ; 
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Charged  as  ye  are  by  Christ  to  feed  and  keep 
From  wolves  your  portion  of  his  chosen  sheep  : 
Labouring  as  ever  in  your  Master's  sight, 
Making  your  hardest  task  your  best  dehght, 
What  perfect  glory  ye  in  Heaven  shall  reap! — 
liut,  in  the  solemn  Office  which  yc  sought 
And  undertook  premonished,  if  unsound 
Your  practice  prove,  faithless  though  but  in 

thought, 
Bishops  and  Priests,  think  what  a  gulf  profound 
Awaits  you  then,  if  they  were  rightly  taught 
Who  framed  the  Ordinance  by  your  lives  dis- 
owned ! 

XVII. 
PLACES  OK  WORSHIP. 

As  Star  that  shines  dependent  upon  %tax 

Is  to  the  sky  while  wc  look  up  in  love  ; 

As  to  the  deep  fair  ships  wliich  though  they 

move 
Seem  fixed,  to  eyes  that  watch  them  from  alar  ; 
As  to  tlie  sandy  desert  fountains  are, 
With  palm-groves  shaded  at  wide  intervals. 
Whose  fruit  around  the  sun-burnt  Native  falls 
Of  roving  tired  or  desultory  war — 
Such  to  this  British  I  sic  her  christian  Fanes, 
Each  linked  to  each  for  kindred  services; 
Her  Spires,  her  Stceplc-towcrs  with  glittering 

vanes 
Far-kenned,  her  Chapels  lurking  among  trees. 
Where  a  few  villagers  on  bended  knees 
Find  solace  which  a  busy  world  disdains. 

XVI 11. 
PASTORAL  CHARACTER. 

A  GENIAL  hearth,  a  hospitable  board. 

And  a  refnied  rusticity,  belong 

To  the  neat  mansion,  where,  his  flock  among. 

The  learned  Pastor  dwells,  their  watchful  Lord. 

Though  meek  and  patient  as  a  sheathed  sword; 

Though  pride's  least  lurking  thought  appear  a 

wron^ 
To  human  kmd  ;  though  peace  be  on  his  tongue. 
Gentleness  in  his  heart — can  earth  afford 
Such  genuine  state,  pre-eminence  so  free, 
As  when,  arrayed  m  Christ's  authority. 
He  from  the  pulpit  lifls  his  awful  hand  ; 
Conjures,  implores,  and  labours  all  he  can 
For  re-subjccting  to  divine  command 
The  stubborn  spirit  of  rebellious  man? 

XIX. 

THE  LITURGY. 

Vks,  if  the  intensities  of  hope  and  fcir 
Attract  us  still,  and  passionate  exercise 
Of  lofty  thoughts,  the  way  before  iis  lies 
Distinct  with  signs,  through  which  in  set  career. 
As  through  a  zodiac,  moves  the  ritual  year 
Of  England's  Church  ;  stupendous  mysteries  I 
Which  whoso  travels  in  her  bosom  eyes. 
As  he  approaches  them,  with  solemn  cheer. 
Upon  that  circle  traced  from  sacred  story 
Wc  only  dare  to  cast  a  transient  glance, 
Trustingf  in  hope  that  Others  may  advance 
With  mind  intent  upon  the  King  of  Glory, 
From  his  mild  advent  till  his  countenance 
Shall  dissipate  the  seas  and  mountains  hoary. 

XX. 

BAPTISM. 

Dear  be  the  Church,  that,  watching  o'er  the 

needs 
Of  lufancy,  provides  a  timely  shower 


Whose  virtue  changes  to  a  christian  Flower 
A  Growth  from  sinful  Nature's  bed  of  weeds  1— 
Fitliest  beneath  the  sacred  roof  proceeds 
The  ministration  ;  while  parental  Love 
Looks  on,  and  Grace  descendeth  from  above 
As  the  high  service  pledges  now,  now  pleads 
There,  .should  vain  thoughts  outspread  their 

wings  and  fly 
1  o  meet  the  coming  hours  of  festal  mirth, 
l*he  tombs — which  hear  and  answer  that  brief 

cry, 
The  Infant's  notice  of  his  second  birth — 
Kecal  the  wandering  Soul  to  sympathy 
With  what  man  hopes  from  Heaven,  yet  fears 

from  Earth. 

XXI. 

"SPONSORS. 

Father  1  to  God  himself  we  cannot  give 

A  holier  name  i  then  lightly  do  not  bear 

Both  names  conioincd,  but  of  thy  spiritual  care 

Be  duly  mindful :  still  more  sensitive 

Do  Thou,  in  truth  a  second  Mother,  strive 

Against  disheartening  custom,  that  by  Thee 

Watched,  and  with  love  and  pious  industry  ^ 

"Tended  at  need,  the  adopted^  Plant  may  thrive 

For  everlasting  bloom.     Benign  and  pure 

This  Ordinance,  whether  loss  it  would  supply. 

Prevent  omission,  help  deficiency. 

Or  seek  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

Shame  if  the  consecrated  Vow  be  found 

An  idle  form,  the  Word  an  empty  sound  I 

XXII. 

catechising. 

From  Little  down  to  Least,  in  due  degree. 
Around  the  Pastor,  each  in  new- wrought  vest. 
Each  with  a  vernal  posy  at  his  breast, 
Wc  stood,  a  trembling,  earnest  Company  I 
With  low  soft  murmur,  like  a  distant  bee. 
Some  spake,  by  thought-perplexing  fears  be- 
trayed ; 
And  some  a  bold  unerring  answer  made  : 
How  fluttered  then  thy  anxious  heart  for  me, 
Bclov&d  Mother !    lliou  whose  happ)r  hand 
Had  bound  the  flowers  I  wore,  with  faithful  tie: 
Sweet  flowers  1  at  whose  inaudible  command 
Her  countenance,  phantom-like,   doth  re- 

appear : 
O  lost  too  early  for  the  frequent  tear, 
And  ill  requited  by  this  heartfelt  sigh ! 

XXIII. 

confirmation. 

The  Young-ones  gathered  in  from  hill  and  dale. 
With  holiday  delight  on  every  brow : 
'Tis  passed  away  ;  far  other  thoughts  prevail ; 
For  they  are  taking  the  baptismal  Vow 
Upon  their  conscious  selves ;  their  own  lips 

speak 
llie  solemn  promise.     Strongest  unews  fail. 
And  many  a  blooming,  many  a  lovely,  cheek 
Under  the  holy  fear  of  God  turns  pale ; 
While  on  each  head  his  lawn-rooed  Servant 

lays 
An  apostolic  hand,  and  with  prayer  seals 
The  Covenant.     'l*he  Omnii>otent  will  raise 
Their  feeble  Souls  ;  and  bear  with  his  regrets. 
Who,  looking  round  the  fair  a.ssemblage,  feels 
That  ere  the  Sun  goes  down  their  childhood  \ 


oiudg^ofLrai 

hllmfo 

idl 

hcd  in.  from  w 

winelnu 

IIUI  si. 

^^ 

^tz 

OD  of  that  Uiufu 

pl;.« 

Pan  of  licr  loil  One'l  glory  iMck  lo  It; 
l^ventothiiKiicI  For  ihu>  J'4.- koeU 
The  Hinunec-leaT  had  £u1ik],  puicil  la 


.St  the  Soul  bs  lied : 


In  UoYEd,  hiK  lltlcd  up  their  hearti  lo  1i 
And  moEniiy  tha  glorioui  aonie  of  God, 
FounUfn  ofgTvx,  wh«fi  Son  for  dnncn  il 
Ve.  who  hive  duly  weljhed  Ihe  lununu 

Va  lDne»?i-e,  whom  lo  ihc  uvins  rile 
The  Altar  olli:  come  early  undcilawt 
That  can  lecure  for  you  a  palh  of  lighl 
ThrDugh  Eloomicit  uuulc ;  put  un  (iiur  dm 


THEVcMeil  PrieKib<.'rurDihi- Alu-iritonili; 
Approach,  come  cUdly,  \-e  i-ruoand.  in  bche 
OrCod  and  i:h«en  friendi,  your  troth  to  (.lisllt 
Wih  the  lymbolic  rine,  and  willinE  hands 


in  that  ihadon  fonli  and  doth  p.iit3ke 
p  not,  Bieelc  Brido  I  upliA  thy  timid  Lrov 


The  Power  that  thm'  the  Mmili  of  Infancy 

Did  post  deiHulent  on  Ruilemal  care. 

Hit  own  hunuinily  with  Thee  will  >ham. 

Pleased  with  the  thanlu  ihnt  In  hu  Puoplc'*  eye 

Thou  oO-.'re^t  iin  Tor  lafe  Delivery 

Frota  ChiMlHrlK't  pcrilouA  thruei.    Aod  should 


E  IJfACfJfATroy. 

Of  ihy  fond  hopes  hereafter  walk 
la  councs  fit  to  make  a  mother 
I'hHt  ever  he  was  bom,  a  glance 


la  sadness  iisiea.    With  hulennl  leal 
Tn^pired,  the  Church  sends  imnisten  to  kacci 
Dcnde  the  affiicted :  to  suslvB  with  tuarer. 
And  soothe  the  heart  eonfeiniBnhalllhiidlurc— 
'ITiat  pardon,  from  God's  throne,  niay  set  its  4^ 
(.In  a  true  Penitent.    When  breuh  depaiti 
From  one  disbunhcned  lo,  so  coafoned, 
His  Spine  Aneels  erect ;  and  ours  be  hope 
That,  If  the  SufTereriiie  froui  his  udi-bed, 
Hence  he  will  Rain  a  nrmer  mind,  lo  cope 
With  a  had  motld,  and  foil  the  Tenpter^s  UU. 


SiruH  net  ihia  fiiie,  neglected,  yea  abhorred. 
iidia  to  cune  man,  ithuught  nonslrous  and 

Uilenlnif  withmVisTempleM'SIu  sword' 
Unsheathed  in  wnth  to  itrike  (he  oHeuIei'i 

head. 
Thrown,  if  sorrow  for  thy  sin  be  dead, 

Two :u^»b«in?nith  nlli^ful  for  uIvitioB : 

Loofconlyon  the  Coinel'i  brJEhler  page : 
Let  liRht  and  dark  duly  aur  thoughts  employ  : 

To  kneelbi;  worshippers  no  earthly  floor 

U(  a  uorm-shatlered  Vessel  lated  liom  Wreck 

Mappy  the  crew  who  this  have  Icll,  and  pour 
Forth  for  his  mercy,  as  ihe  Church  ordain^ 


fcknowlhnt  Heisjust. 
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That  my  Redeemer  liveth," — hears  each  word 
That  follows — striking  on  some  kindred  chord 
Deep  in  the  thankful  heart ; — yet  tears  will  flow. 
Man  is  as  grass  that  springeth  up  at  mom, 
Grows  green,  and  is  cut  down  and  withereth 
Ere  nightfall— truth  that  well  may  claim  a  sigh, 
Its  natural  echo  ;  but  hope  comes  reborn 
At  Jesu's  bidding.     We  rejoice,  *'  O  Death 
Where  is  thy  Sting? — O  Grave  where  is  thy 
Victory?" 

XXXII. 

RURAL  CEREMONY. 

Closing  the  sacred  Book  which  long  has  fed 

Our  meditations,  give  we  to  a  day 

Of  annual  joy  one  tributary  lay  : 

TTiis  day,  when,  forth  by  rustic  music  led, 

The  village  Children,  while  the  sky  is  red 

With  evening  lights,  advance  in  long  array 

ITirough  the  stul  church-yard,  each  with  gar- 

Lmd  gay, 
TTiat,  carried  sceptre-like,  o'ertops  the  head 
Of  the  proud  Bearer.  To  the  wide  church-door, 
Charged  with  these  offerings  which  their  fathers 

bore 
For  decoration  in  the  Papal  time, 
The  innocent  Procession  softly  moves  :— 
The  spirit  of  Laud  is  pleased  in  heaven's  pure 

clime, 
And  Hooker's  voice  the  spectacle  approves ! 

XXXIII. 

REGKETS. 

Would  that  our  scrupulous  Sires  had  dared  to 

leave 
Less  scanty  measure  of  those  graceful  rites 
And  usages,  whose  due  return  invites 
A  stir  of  mind  too  natural  to  deceive  ; 
Giving  to  Memory  help  when  she  would  weave 
A  crown  for  Hope!— I  dread  the  boasted  lights 
That  all  too  often  are  but  fiery  blights, 
Killing  the  bud  o'er  which  in  vain  we  grieve. 
Go,   seek,  when   Christmas  snows  discomfort 

bring. 
The  counter  Spirit  found  in  some  gay  church 
Green  with  fresh  holly,  every  pew  a  perch 
In  which  the  linnet  or  the  thrush  might  sing. 
Merry  and  lotid  and  safe  from  prying  search. 
Strains  offered  only  to  the  genial  Spring. 

XXXIV. 

MUTADILITV. 

From  low  to  high  doth  dissolution  climb. 
And  sink  from  high  to  low,  along  a  scale 
Of  awful  notes,  whose  concord  shall  not  fail ; 
A  musical  but  melancholy  chime, 
Which   they  can  hear  who  meddle  not  with 

crime, 
Nor  avarice,  nor  over-anxious  care. 
Truth  fails  not ;  but  her  outward  forms  that  bear 
ITie  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty  rime, 
That  in  the  morning  whitened  hill  and  plain 
And  is  no  more  :  drop  like  the  tower  sublime 
Of  yesterday,  which  royally  did  wear 
His  crown  of  weeds,  but  could  not  even  sustain 
Some  casual  shout  that  broke  the  silent  air. 
Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of  Time. 

XXXV. 

OLD  ABBEYS. 

Monastic  Domes!  following  my  downward 

way. 
Untouched  by  due  regret  I  marked  your  fall ! 


Now,  ruin,  beauty,  ancient  stillness,  all 
Dispose  to  judgments  temperate  as  we  lay 
On  our  past  selves  in  life's  declining  day : 
For  as,  by  discipline  of  Time  made  wise. 
We  Icani  to  tolerate  the  infirmities 
And  faults  of  others — ^gently  as  he  may, 
So  with  our  own  the  mild  Instructor  d«Us, 
Teaching  us  to  forget  them  or  forgive. 
Perversely  curious,  then,  for  hidden  ill 
Why  should  we  break  Time's  charitable  seals? 
Once  ye  were  holy,  ye  are  holy  still ; 
Your  spirit  freely  let  me  drink,  and  live  I 

XXXVL 

EMIGRANT  FRENCH  CLERGY. 

Even  while  I  speak,  the  sacred  roofs  of  France 
Are  shattered  into  dust ;  and  self-exiled 
From  altars  threatened,  levelled,  or  defiled. 
Wander  the  Ministers  of  God,  as  chance 
Opens  a  way  for  life,  or  consonance 
Of  faith  invites.     More  welcome  to  no  land 
Tlie  fugitives  than  to  the  British  strand. 
Where  priest  and  layman  with  the  vigilance 
Of  true  compas«.ion  greet  them.  Creed  and  lest 
Vanish  before  the  unfeserved  embrace 
Of  catholic  humanity: — distrest 
They  came,— and,  while  the  moral  tempest  roars 
Throughout  the  Country  they  have  left,  our 

shores 
Give  to  their  Faith  a  fearless  restlng-plaoe 

xxxvn. 

CONGRATULATION. 

Thus  all  things  lead  to  Charity,  secured 
Bv  THEM  who  blessed  the  soft  and  happy  gale 
Tnat  landward  urged  the  great  Deliverers  sail. 
Till  in  the  sunny  bay  his  fleet  was  moored  I 
Propitious  hour !  had  we,  like  them,  endured 
Sore  stress  of  apprehension,  with  a  mind^ 
Sickened  by  injuries,  dreading  worse  designed. 
From  month  to  month  trembling  and  unassured. 
How  had  we  then  rejoiced  I    But  we  have  felt. 
As  a  loved  substance,  their  futurity : 
Good,  which  they  dared  not  hope  for,  we  have 

seen  ;   • 
A  State  whose  generous  will  through  earth  is 

dealt : 
A  State — which,  balancing  herself  between 
Licence  and  slavish  order,  dares  be  free. 

XXXVIII. 
new  CHURCHES. 

But  liberty,  and  triumphs  on  the  Main, 
And  laurelled  armies,  not  to  be  withstood — 
What  serve  they  ?  if,  on  transitory  good 
Intent,  and  sedulous  of  abject  gam,  ^ 
The  State  (ah,  surely  not  preserved  in  vain  !) 
Forbear    to  shape    due    channels   which  the 

Flood 
Of  sacred  truth  may  enter— till  it  brood 
O'er  the  wide  realm,   as  o'er  the  Egyptian 

plain 
The  all-sustaining  Nile.     No  more— the  time 
Is  conscious  of  her  want ;  through  England's 

bojmds, 
In  rival  haste,  the  wished-for  Temples  rise ! 
I  hear  their  sabbath  bells'  harmonious  chime 
Float  on  the  breeze— the   heaveniiest  of  all 

sounds 
That  vale  or  hill  prolongs  or  multipUes ! 


POEMS  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 


XXXIX. 

CHURCH  TO  IJE  ERECTED. 

Be  this  the  chosen  bite  ;  the  virgin  sod. 
Moistened  from  age  to  age  by  dewy  eve. 
Shall  disappear,  and  grateful  earth  receive 
The  corner-stone  from  hands  that  build  to  God. 
Yon  reverend  hawthorns,  hardened  to  the  rod 
Of  winter  storms,  yet  budding  cheerfully  ; 
Those  forest  oaks  of  Druid  memory, 
Shall  long  survive,  to  shelter  the  Abode 
Of  genuine   Faith.      Where,   haply,   'mid  this 

band 
Of  daisies,  shepherds  sate  of  yore  and  wove 
May-garlands,  there  let  the  holy  altar  stand 
For  kneeling  adoration  ;— while — above, 
Broods,  visibly  p>ortraycd,  the  mystic  Dove, 
lliat  shall  protect  from  blasphemy  the  Land. 

XL. 

CONTINUED. 

Mine  ear  has  ning,  my  spirit  sunk  subdued. 
Sharing  the  strong  emotion  of  the  crowd, 
When  each  pale  brow  to  dread  hosannas  bowed 
While  clouus  of  incense  mounting  veiled  the 

rood, 
That  glimmered  like  a  pine-tree  dimly  viewed 
Through  Alpine  vapours.      Such  appalling  rite 
Our   Church    prepares    not,    tnisiing    to    the 

might 
Of  simple  truth  with  grace  divine  imbued  ; 
Yet  will  wc  not  conceal  the  precious  Cross, 
Like  men   .ishamcd:    the    Sun   with   his  first 

smile 
Shall  greet  that  symlwl  crowning  the  low  Pile: 
And  the  fresh  air  of  incense-breathing  morn 
Shall  wooingly  embrace  it ;  and  green  moss 
Creep   round   its  arms  through  centuries  un- 
born. 

XLI. 

NEW  CHURCH-YARD. 

The  encircling  ground,  in  native  turf  arrayed, 
Is  now  by  solenm  consecration  given 
To  social  interests,  and  to  favouring  Heaven, 
And   where   the   rugged   colts   their    gambols 

played,  • 

And  wild   deer    bounded    through   the  forest 

glade, 
Unchecked  as  when  by  merry  Otitlaw  driven, 
Sliall   hymns  of  praise  resound   at  morn  and 

even  : 
And  soon,  full  soon,  the  lonely  Sexton's  spade 
Shall    wound    the    tender    sod.       Encincture 

small. 
But  infinite  its  grasp  of  weal  and  woe  ! 
•ri?'^^'  **^^'^»  *"  never-ending  ebb  and  flow  ;— 
Ihe   spousal    tremblin?,   and    the    "dust    to 

dust," 
The  prayers,  the  contrite   struggle,  and   the 

trust 
That  to  the  Almighty  Father  looks  through  all 

XLII, 

CATHr.nvAt.s,  r.TC. 
Open  your  gates,  vc  evcrla«tting  Piles  I 
Types  of  the  spiritual  Church  which  God  hath 

reared  ; 
Not  loth  we  quit  the  newly-hallowed  sward 
And  humble  altar,  'mid  your  sumptuous  aisles 
To  kneel,  or  thrid  your  mtricate  defiles. 
Or  down  the  nave  to  pace  in  nu>tion  slow 
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Watching,   with  upward  eye,  the   tall  tower 

grow 
And  mount,  at  every  step,  with  living  wiles 
1  n.stinct— to  rouse  the  heart  and  lead  the  will 
By  a  bright  ladder  to  the  world  above. 
Open  your  gates,  ye  Monuments  of  love 
Divine  I  thou  Lincoln,  on  thy  sovereign  hill  I 
Thou,  stately  York  1  and  Ve,  whose  splendours 

cheer 
Isis  and  Cam,  to  patient  Science  dear  I 

XLIII. 

INSIDE  OF  king's  COLLEGE  CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Tax  not  the  royal  Saint  with  vain  expense. 
With    ill-matched    aims    the    Architect   who 

planned — 
Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 
Of  while-robcd  Scholars  only— this  immense 
And  glorious  Work  of  fine  intelligence  1 
Give  all  thou  canst  ;  high  Heaven  rejects  the 

lore 
Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more  ; 
So  deemed   the   man   who  fashioned  for  the 

sense 
These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 
Self-poised,    and   scooj  cd   into    ten    thousand 

cells. 
Where   light   and  j-hade  repose,  where  music 

dwells  ^ 

Lingering— and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die  ; 
Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth 

proof 
That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

XLIV. 
THE  SAME. 

What  awful  p<?rspcctive  !  while  from  our  sight 
With  gradual  stealth  the  lateral  windows  hide 
Their  Portraitures,  their  stone-woik  glimmers, 

dyed 
In  the  soft  chequcrings  of  a  sleepy  light. 
Martyr,  or  King,  or  sainted  Eremite, 
Whoe'er  ye  be,  that  thus  yourselves  unseen, 
Imbue  your  prison-bars  with  solemn  sheen. 
Shine  on,  until  ye  fade  with  coming  Ni^ht ! — 
But,  from  the  arms  of  silence—  list  1  O  liiit ! 
The  music  bursteth  into  .second  life  ; 
The  notes  luxuriate,  every  stone  is  kissed 
By  sound,  or  ghost  of  soimd,  in  mazy  strife  ; 
Heart-trilling  strains,  that  cast,  before  the  eye 
Of  the  devout,  a  veil  of  ecstasy  ! 

XLV. 
CONTINUED. 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 

Who  thus  could  build     Be  mine,  in  hours  of 

fear 
Or  grovelling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here  ; 
Or  through  the  aisles  of  Westminster  to  roam  ; 
Where  bubbles  burst,  and  follv's  dancing  foam 
Melts,  if  it   cross   the   threshold;  where  the 

wreath  , 

Of  awc-stnick  wisdom  droops  :  or  let  my  path 
Lead  to  that  younger  Pile,  whose  sky-like  dome 
Hath  typifieci  by  reach  of  daring  art 
Infinity's  embrace  ;  whose  guardian  crest. 
The  silent  Cross,  among  the  stars  shall  .<q)read 
As  now,  when  She  hath  also  seen  her  breast 
Filled  with  mementos,  satiate  with  its  part 
Of  grateful  England's  overflowing  Dead 
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In  Glul  dulVj  dolhnl  wilh  love  divine, 
That  nude  tus  humOD  tabemadc  ahuie 


AloBE  the  BMher 

MrtnpTOmpU— 1 

!!liidioiiinrthat| 


At  (he  apjunch  ^all-iavolving  nifihL 


MToltEd, 


Coil  wilhm  toil,  >I  noon-lide  I  For  the  Wc*D 
VieLd.,  if  with  uapresuinpiuoiu  faith  .>p|o™l. 
Power  M  whose  touch  the  iluggird  thall  unfold 
His  dniwiy  rings.    Look  fona  !— that  StTum 

Uhold, 
That  Stream  upon  whose  baiom  wc  huTc 

noating  at  eiK  while  nstiono  hare  efTaad 
Nations,  and  Death  has  mlhered  to  his  fold 
Lode  lines  of  mightir  KinEi— look  fonh,  iiir 

fyoT  in  Ihjs  vision  be  thou  stow  to  trust) 
The  livLDK  Walen.  less  aiul  less  br  guilt 
Stoned  and  polluted,  luighlen  as  they  roll. 

Fat  thepeiii^tcd  sj^tiofthe  justi 


YARROW  REVISITED,  AND  OTHER  POEMS, 

DEK,   IN   -THE   AUTUMN   OF    1831, 


[The  rollawinf-  Sunui  are  B  nieinnuil  ef  a  da 
poutil  wilh  Sir  Walici   San,  and   oihi 

depjrlure  froln^Al^'^^d,  for  ^aplet" 

no  need  t>reipjjiii.iliaii,  fur  Kcaden  airquaim 
ed  with  the  Aulhor't  previouf  poenu  £U| 
g«tted  bj  that  celebnled  Stream.J 
The  talUm  Youlh,  whs  may  hare  Gained, 

OrKek>.a"wii>»nie  Munw," 
Wa<  bill  an  Inbnt  in  ihe  bp 

When  Am  1  IooIemI  on  Vinow ; 
On«  Dure,  by  Newark's  Canle-sale 

txnir  left  without  a  warder, 
I  Ktood,  leaked.  Uilened,  and  with  Thee, 

Gnat  Hinurel  of  the  Border  J 
Crave  Ihouchu  ruled  wide  oa  that  iweel  daj 

llieir  dwnlir  installinE 
III  cencJe  bo«ini<.  whilE  wre  leavn 

l!uYbI^"'b'^75'- "  '^'""■^  ■ 
^TTieforetil^^m 


^Forgjifclwnteini.l«i™; 

The  freebam  miSd  emIiralHn? 

We  made  a  day  o(  happv  hours. 

Out  happy  days  recalling. 


:r  Night  i>ot  melancholy ; 


If,  '*     . 

Our  inward  priAjtcct  over, 

Its  briehtneas  to  recover, 
Elemal  bleuingt  on  the  Muk. 
The  blameleu  Muse,  who  tcaini  her  Soni 

Albeit  licliiiHi.  liaeerinE  yet. 

I  las  o'er  theiF  piKow  bnoded : 
And  Care  waylays  their  slepi— a  Sprite 

Not  eaiily  eluded. 
Fnr  thee,  O  ScoTT  I  compelled  to  change 

C;rEcn  Elldon-hill  and  Cheviot 
For  warm  Veiuvin's  vine-clad  slopet ; 

For  mild  Sorrenin'sbreHV  wai«i  j 
Mafdasiic  Fnncv,  linicins  . 


Pre«rve  thy  he 
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With  Strength  her  venturous  brother  ; 
And  Tiber,  and  each  brook  and  riJt 

Renowned  in  song  and  story. 
With  unimagined  beauty  shine. 

Nor  lose  one  ray  of  glory  ! 

For  Thou,  upon  a  hundred  streams. 

By  tales  of  love  and  sorrow. 
Of  faithful  love,  undaunted  truth. 

Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow  ; 
And  streams  unknown,  hills  yet  unseen. 

Wherever  they  invite  Thee, 
At  parent  Nature's  grateful  call. 

With  gladness  must  requite  Thee. 

A  gracious  welcome  shall  be  thine. 

Such  looks  of  love  and  honour 
As  thy  own  Yarrow  gave  to  me 

When  first  I  gazed  upon  her ; 
Beheld  what  I  had  feared  to  see. 

Unwilling  to  surrender 

earns  treasured  up  from  early  days. 

The  holy  and  the  tender. 

And  what,  for  this  frail  world,  were  all 

That  mortals  do  or  suffer, 
Did  no  responsive  harp,  no  pen. 

Memorial  tribute  offer? 
Yea,  what  were  mighty  Nature  s  self? 

Her  features,  could  they  win  us, 
Unhelped  by  the  poetic  voice 

That  hourly  speaks  within  us? 

Nor  deem  that  localised  Romance 

Plays  false  with  our  affections  ; 
Unsanctifies  our  tears — made  sport 

For  fanciful  dejections : 

h,  no  I  the  visions  of  the  past 

Sustain  the  heart  in  feeling 
Life  as  she  is — our  changeful  Life, 

With  friends  and  kindred  dealing. 

Bear  witness,  Ye,  whose  thoughts  that  day 

In  Yarrow's  groves  were  centred ; 
Who  through  the  silent  portal  arch 

Of  mouldering  NewarJc  entcr'd  ; 
And  clomb  the  winding  stair  that  once 

Too  timidly  was  mounted 
By  the  **  last  Minstrel,"  (not  the  last !) 

Ere  he  his  Tale  recounted. 

Flow  on  for  ever.  Yarrow  Stream  I 

Fulfil  thy  pensive  duty. 
Well  pleased  that  future  Bards  should  chant 

For  simple  hearts  thy  beauty ; 
To  dream-light  dear  while  yet  unseen. 

Dear  to  the  common  sunshine. 
And  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel. 

To  memory's  shadowy  moonsliine  ! 


II. 

ON  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 
FROM  ABBOTSFORD,  FOR  NAPLES. 

A  TROUBLE,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain. 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  li^ht 
Engendered,  hangs  o'er  Eildon's  triple  height : 
Spirits  of  Power,  assembled  there,  complain 
For  kindred  Power  departing  from  their  sight ; 
While  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  chanting  a  blithe 

strain. 
Saddens  his  voice  again,  and  yet  again. 
Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  Mourners !  for  the  mipht 
Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him 

goes; 


Blessings  and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue 

Than  sceptred  king    or    laurelled   conqueror 

knows. 
Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate.     Be  true. 
Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sea, 
Wafting  your  Charge  to  soft  Parthenope  ! 

III. 

A  PLACE  OF  BURIAL  IN  THB  SOUTH  OP 
SCOTLAND. 

Part  fenced  by  man,  part  by  a  rugged  steep 
That  curbs  a  foaming  brook,  a  Grave-yard  lies ; 
I'he    hare's    best   couching-place  for  fearless 

sleep ; 
NVliich  moonlit  elves,   far  seen  by  credulous 

eyes, 
Enter  in  dance.     Of  church,  or  sabbath  ties. 
No  vestige  now  remains  ;  yet  thither  creep 
Bereft  ones,  and  in  lowly  anguish  weep 
Their  prayers  out  to  the  wind  and  naked  skies. 
Proud  tomb  is  none ;   but  rudely-sculptured 

knights. 
By  humble  choice  of  plain  old  times,  are  seen 
I^vel  witli  earth,  among  the  hillocks  green  : 
Union  not  sad,  when  sunny  daybreak  smites 
The  spangled  turf,  and  neighbouring  thickets 

rin^ 
With  juitlii£  from  the  choirs  of  spring ! 

IV. 

ON  THE  SIGHT  OF  A  MANSE  IN  THB  SOUTH  OP 
SCOTLAND. 

Say,  ye  far-travelled  clouds,  (ar-seeing  hills — 
Among  the  happiest-looking  homes  of  men 
Scatter'd  all  Bntain  over,  through  deep  glen. 
On  airy  upland,  and  by  forest  ruls. 
And  o'er  wide  plains  cheered  by  the  lark  that 

trills 
His  sky-bom  warblings — does  aught  meet  your 

ken 
More  fit  to  animate  the  Poet's  pen. 
Aught  that  more  surely  by  its  aspect  fills 
Pure  minds  with  sinless  envy,  than  the  Abode 
Of  tlic  good  Priest?  who,  faithful  through  all 

hours 
To  his  high  charge,  and  truly  serving  God, 
}  las  yet  a  heart  and  hand  for  trees  and  flowers. 
Enjoys  the  walks  his  predecessors  trod, 
Nor  covets  lineal  rights  in  lands  and  towers. 

V. 

COMPOSED  IN  KOSLIN  CHAPEL,  DURING  A 
STORM. 

The  wind  is  now  thy  organist ;— a  clank 
(We  know  not  whence)  ministers  for  a  bell 
To  mark  some  change  of  service.    As  the  swell 
Of  music  reached  its  height,  and  even  when 

sank 
The  notes  in  prelude,  Roslin  1  to  a  blank 
Of  silence,  how  it  thrilled  thy  sumptuous  roof. 
Pillars,  and  arches, — not  in  vain  time-proof. 
Though   Christian   rites  be  w^anting!      From 

what  bank 
Came  those  live  herbs?  by  what  hand  were 

they  sown 
Where  dew  falls  not,  where  rain-drops  seem 

unknown  ? 
Yet  in  the  Temple  thev  a  friendlv  niche 
Share    with    their    sculptured    fellows,    that, 

green-grown. 
Copy  their  beauty  more  and  more,  and  preach. 
Though  mute,  of  all  things  blending  into  one. 
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vr. 

THE  TROSACHS. 

There's  not  a  nook  within  this  solemn  Pass, 
but  were  an  apt  confessional  for  One 
Taught  by  his  summer  spent,  his  autumn  gone, 
That  Life  is  but  a  tale  of  morniiiij  grass 
Withered  at  eve.     From  scenes  of  art  which 

chase 
That  thought  away,  turn,  and  with  watchful 

eyes 
Feed  it  'mid  Nature's  old  felicities. 
Rocks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes   more   clear 

than  glass 
Untouched,  unbreathcd  upon.     Thrice  happy 

quest, 
If  from  a  golden  perch  of  aspen  spray 
^October's  workmanship  to  rival  ^Iay) 
The  pensive  warbler  of  the  ruddy  breast 
That  mural  sweeten  by  a  heaven-taught  lay, 
Lulling  the  year,  with  all  its  cares,  to  rest ! 

VII. 

TffE  pibroch's  note,  discountenanced  or  mute  ; 
The  Roman  kilt,  degraded  to  a  toy 
Of  quaint  apparel  for  a  half-spoilt  boy  ; 
'rhe  target  mouldering  like  uiigathered  fruit ; 
The  smoking  steam-boat  eager  in  pursuit. 
As  eagerly  pursued  ;  the  umbrella  spread 
To  weather-fend  the  Celtic  hcrdsnuin's  head — 
All  speak  of  manners  withering  to  the  root, 
And  of  old  honours,  loo,  and  passions  hiijh  : 
Then  may  we  ask,  though  pleased  llxat  thought 

should  r.inge 
Among  the  conquests  of  civility, 
Survives  imagination — to  the  change 
Superior?     Help  to  virtue  does  she  give? 
If  not,  O  Mortals,  better  ce;isc  to  live  I 

VI  n. 

COMrOSF.D  IM  THEGLUN  OF  LOCH  ETIVE. 

"Tins    Land   of    Rainbows    spanning    glens 

whosc  walls, 
Rock-built,   arc   hung   with   rainbow-coloured 

mists — 
Of  far-stretched  Meres  whose  salt  flood  never 

rests— 
Of  tuneful  Caves  and  playful  Waterfalls — 
Of  Moiuitains  varying  momently  their  crests — 
Proud  be  this  Land  1  whose  poorest  huts  arc 

halls 
WTicrc  Fancy  entertains  becoming  guests  : 
While  native  sonjr  the  heroic  Past  rccals." 
Ihus,  in  the  net  of  her  own  wishes  caught. 
The  Muse  exclaimed;    but   Story    now   must 

hide 
Her  trophies,    Fancy  crouch ;    the  course  of 

pride 
Has  been  diverted,  other  lessons  taught, 
l^at  m.ike  the  Patriot-si>irit  bow  her  head 
>Vhere  the  all-conquering  Roman   feared   to 

tread. 

IX. 

FACLES. 

COMrOSED   AT  DrNni.l.TK   CASTLE  IN  THE   DAY 
OF  ODAN. 

DisHnvoirRFD  Rock  and  Ruin !  that,  by  law 
Tyrannic,  keep  the  Pird  of  Tove  cmbarred 
Like  a  lone  criminal  whosc  life  is  spared. 
Vrxcd  is  hr.  and  screams  loud.    The  last  I  r.iw 
Was  on  the  wing ;   stoopin£^,  he  struck  with 
awe 


Man,  bird,  and  beast ;   then,  with  a  consort 

paired, 
From    a    bold    headland,    their    loved    aer>'s 

guard. 
Flew  high  above  Atlantic  waves,  to  draw 
Light  from  the  fountain  of  the  setting  sun. 
Such  was  this  Prisoner  once  ;   and,  when  his 

plumes 
The  sea-blast  ruffles  as  the  storm  comes  en. 
Then,  for  a  moment,  he,  in  spirit,  resumes 
Mis  rank  'raong  frceborn   cieatures  that  live 

free. 
His  power,  his  beauty,  and  his  majesty. 


IN  THE  SOUND  OF  MULL. 

Tradition,  be  thou  mute  !   Oblivion,  threw 
Thy  veil  in  mercy  o'er  the  records,  hung 
Round  strath  and  mountain,  stamped  by  the 

ancient  tongue 
On  rock  and  ruin  darkening  as  we  go, — 
Spots   where   a  word,    ghost-like,    survives  to 

show 
What  crimes  from  hate,  or  desperate  love,  have 

sprung  ; 
From  hommr  misconceived,  or  fancied  wrong, 
Wluit  feuds,  not  quenched  but  fed  by  mutual 

woe. 
Yet,  though  a  wild  vindictive  Race,  untamed 
iJy  civil  arts  and  labours  of  the  pen. 
Could  gentleness  be  scorned  by  those  fierce 

^len, 
W'ho,  to  spread  wide  the  reverence  they  claimed 
For  patriarchal  occupations,  named 
Yon   towering    Peaks,    "  Shepherds  of  Etive 

Glen?'* 

XL 
SUGGESTED  AT  TVNDRUM  IN   A  STORM. 

Enough  of  garlands,  of  the  Arcadian  crook. 
And  all  that  Greece  and  Italy  have  sung 
Of  Swains  reposing  myrtle  groves  among  I 
Ours  couch  on  naked  rocks, —will  cross  a  brook 
Swoln  with  chill  rains,  nor  ever  cast  a  look 
This  wav  or  that,  or  give  it  even  a  thought 
More    than    by    smoothest    pathway  may  be 

brought 
Into  a  vacant  mind.     Gin  written  book 
Teach   what    they   learn  ?    Up.  hardy  Moun- 
taineer I 
And  guide  the  Dard.  ambitious  to  be  One 
Of  Nature's  privy  council,  as  thou  art, 
On  cloud-sequestered  heights,  that  see  and  hear 
To  what  dread  powers  He  delegates  his  part 
On  earth,  who  works  in  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
alone. 

XII. 

THE  KARL  OF  HRKADAinANr'S  RUINED  MAN- 
SION, AND  FAMILY  BURIAL-PLACE,  NEAR  KIL- 
LTN. 

W-KLL  sans  the  Pard  who  called  the  grave,  in 

Thoughtful  and  sad,  the  "narrow  house."   No 

style 
Of  fond  sepulchral  flattery  can  beguile 
Grief  of  her  sting:  nor  cheat,  where  he  detains 
The  sleeping  dust,  stem  Death.    How  reconcile 
With  truth,  or  with  each  other,  decked  remains 
Of  a  once  warm  Abode,  and  that  new  Pile, 

•  In  Gaelic,  Buachaill  Eiie, 
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wbx  the  departed,  built  with  curious  pains 
And  mausolean  pomp  7    Yet  here  they  stand 
Together,— 'mid  trim  walks  and  artful  bowers, 
To l>e  looked  down  upon  by  ancient  hills, 
I'hat,  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  demand 
And  prompt  a  harmony  of  genuine  powers  ; 
Concord  that  elevates  the  mind,  and  stills. 


(< 


III. 

REST   AND    DB    THANKFUL! 


AT  THB  HEAD  OF  CLENCROE. 

Doubling  and  doubling  with  laborious  walk, 
Who,  that  has  gained  at  length  the  wishcd-for 

Height, 
This  brief  this  simple  way-side  Call  can  slight. 
And  rests  not  thanlcful  7    Whether  cheered  by 

talk 
With  some  loved  friend,  or  by  the  unseen  hawk 
Whistling  to  clouds  and  sky-bom  streams,  that 

shine 
At  the  sun's  outbreak,  as  with  h'ght  divine. 
Ere  they  descend  to  nourish  root  and  stalk 
Of  valley  flowers.    Nor,  while  the  limbs  repose. 
Will  we  forp;et  that,  as  the  fowl  can  keep 
Absolute  stillness,  poised  aloft  in  air. 
And    fUhes    front,   unmoved,   the    torrent's 

sweep, — 
So  may  the  Soul,  through  powers  that  Faith 

bestows. 
Win  rest,  and  case,  and  peace,  with  bliss  that 

Angels  share. 

XIV. 

highland  hut. 

See  what  gay  wild  flowers  deck  this  earth- 
built  Cot, 

Whose  smoke,  forth-issuing  whence  and  how  it 
may. 

Shines  in  the  greeting  of  the  sun's  first  ray 

Like  wreaths  of  vapour  without  stain  or  blot 

The  limpid  mountain  rill  avoids  it  not ; 

And  why  shouldst  thou  7 — If  rightly  trained 
and  bred, 

Humanity  is  humble,  finds  no  spot 

Which  her  Heaven-guided  feet  refuse  to  tread. 

The  walls  are  cracked,  sunk  is  the  flowery  roof. 

Undressed  the  pathway  leading  to  the  door ; 

But  love,  as  Nature  loves,  the  lonely  Poor  ; 

Search,  for  their  worth,  some  gentle  heart 
wrong-proof, 

Meek,  patient,  kind,  and,  were  its  trials  fewer, 

Belike  less  happy.—  Stand  no  more  aloof! 

XV. 

THE  HIGHLAND  BROACH. 

The  exact  resemblance  which  the  old  Broach 
(still  in  use,  though  rarely  met  with,  among 
the  Highlanders)  bears  to  the  Roman  Fibula 
must  strike  every  one,  and  concurs,  with  the 
pbid  and  kilt,  to  recal  to  mind  the  communi- 
cation which  the  ancient  Romans  had  with 
this  remote  country. 

If  to  Tradition  faith  be  due. 

And  echoes  from  old  verse  speak  true. 

Ere  the  meek  Saint,  Columba,  bore 

Glad  tidings  to  lona's  shore. 

No  common  light  of  nature  blessed 

The  mountain  region  of  the  west 

A  land  where  gentle  manners  ruled 


O'er  men  in  dauntless  virtues  schooled. 
That  raised,  for  centuries,  a  bar 
Impervious  to  the  tide  of  war: 
Yet  peaceful  Arts  did  entrance  gain 
Where  haughty  Force  had  striven  in  vain  ; 
And,  'mid  the  works  of  skilful  hands. 
By  wanderers  brought  from  foreign  lands 
And  various  climes,  was  not  unknown 
The  clasp  that  fixed  the  Roman  Gown  ; 
The  Fibula,  whose  shape,  I  ween. 
Still  in  the  Highland  Broach  is  seen. 
The  silver  Broach  of  massy  frame, 
Worn  at  the  breast  of  some  grave  Dame 
On  road  or  path,  or  at  the  door 
Of  fern-thatched  hut  on  heathy  moor : 
But  delicate  of  yore  its  mould, 
And  the  material  finest  jg^old  ; 
As  might  beseem  the  fairest  Fair, 
Whether  she  ^aced  a  roval  chair. 
Or  shed,  within  a  vaulted  hall. 
No  fancied  lustre  on  the  wall 
Where  shields  of  mighty  heroes  hung. 
While  Fingal  heard  what  Ossian  sung. 

The  heroic  Age  expired— it  slept 
Deep  in  its  tomb  ;— the  bramble  crept 
O'er  Fingal's  hearth  :  the  grassy  sod 
Grew  on  the  floors  his  sons  had  trod : 
Malvina  I  where  art  thou  7    Their  state 
The  noblest-born  must  abdicate ; 
The  fairest,  while  with  fire  and  sword 
Come  Spoilers — horde  impelling  horde. 
Must  walk  the  sorrowing  mountains,  drest 
By  ruder  hands  in  homelier  vest. 
Yet  still  the  female  bosom  lent. 
And  loved  to  borrow,  ornament ; 
Still  was  its  inner  world  a  place 
Reached  by  the  dews  of  heavenly  grace  ; 
Still  pity  to  this  last  retreat^ 
Clove  fondly :  to  his  favourite  seat 
Love  wound  his  way  by  soft  approach. 
Beneath  a  massier  Highland  Broach. 

When  alternations  came  of  rage 

Yet  fiercer,  in  a  darker  age  ; 

And  feuds,  where,  clan  encountering  clan. 

The  weaker  perished  to  a  man  ; 

For  maid  and  mother,  when  despair 

Might  else  have  triumphed,  baffling  prayer. 

One  small  possession  lacked  not  power. 

Provided  in  a  calmer  hour, 

To  meet  such  need  as  might  befal — 

Roof,  raiment,  bread,  or  burial : 

For  woman,  even  of  tears  bereft. 

The  hidden  silver  Broach  was  left. 

As  generations  come  and  go 
Their  arts,  their  customs,  ebb  and  flow  ; 
Fate,  fortune,  sweep  strong  pKJWcrs  away. 
And  feeble,  of  themselves,  decay  ; 
What  poor  abodes  the  heir-loom  hide. 
In  which  the  castle  once  took  pride  ! 
Tokens,  once  kept  as  boa<itcd  wealth. 
If  saved  at  all,  are  saved  by  stealth. 
Lo  !  ships,  from  seas  by  nature  barred. 
Mount  along  ways  by  man  prepared  ; 
And  in  far-stretching  vales,  whose  streams 
Seek  other  seas,  their  canvas  gleams. 

Lo  1  busy  towns  spring  up,  on  coasts 
Thronged  yesterday  by  airy  ghosts ; 
Soon,  like  a  lingering  star  forTom 
Among  the  novelties  of  monv 
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While  youn};  delights  on  old  encroach, 
Will  vanish  ihe  last  Highland  Broach. 

But  when,  from  out  their  viewless  bed. 
Like  vapours,  years  have  rolled  and  spread  ; 
And  this  poor  verse,  and  worthier  lays. 
Shall  yield  no  light  of  love  or  praise  : 
Then,  by  the  spade,  or  cleaving  plough, 
Or  torrent  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Or  whirlwind,  reckless  what  his  might 
Entombs,  or  forces  into  light ; 
Blind  Chance,  a  volunteer  ally, 
That  oft  befriends  Antiquity, 
And  clears  Oblivion  from  reproach, 
May  render  back  the  Highland  Broach. 


XVI. 


THE  BROWNIE. 

Upon  a  small  island  not  far  from  the  head  of 
Ijoch  Lomond,  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  which  was  for  several  years  the 
abode  of  a  solitary  Individual,  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  the  clan  of  Macfarlane,  once 
powerful  in  that  neighbourhood.  Passing 
along  the  shore  opiwsite  this  Island  in  the 

Jr'car  1814,  the  Author  learned  these  particu- 
ars,  and  that  this  person  then  living  there 
had  acquired  the  appellation  of  "The  Brow- 
nie." See  "The  Brownie's  Cell,"  p.  182,  to 
which  the  following  is  a  sequel. 

"  How  disappeared  he  ?  "    Ask  the  newt  and 

toad  ; 
Ask  of  his  fellow  men,  and  they  will  tell 
How  he  was  found,  cold  as  an  icicle. 
Under  an  arch  of  that  forlorn  abode  ; 
Where  he,  unpropp'd,  and  by  the  gathering 

flood 
Of  years  hemm'd  round,  had  dwelt,  prepared 

to  try 
Privation's  worst  extremities,  and  die 
With  no  one  near  save  the  omnipresent  God. 
Verily  so  to  live  was  an  awful  choice — 
A  choice  that  wears  the  aspect  of  a  doom  ; 
But  in  the  mi>ul(l  of  mercy  .ill  is  ca«;t 
For  Svouls  familiar  with  the  eternal  Voice  ; 
And  this  forgotten  Taper  to  the  last 
Drove  from  itself,  we  trust,  all  frightful  gloom. 

xvn. 

TO  THE  PLANET  VENUS,  AN  EVENING  STAR. 
COMPOSED  AT  LOCH   LO.MOND. 

Though  joy  attend  Thee  orient  at  the  birth 

Of  dawn,  it  cheers  the  lofty  spirit  most 

To  watch  thy  course  when  Day-light,  fled  from 

earth. 
In  the  grey  sky  hath  left  his  lingering  Ghost, 
Perplexed  as  if  between  a  splendour  lost 

*  How  much  the  Broach  is  sometimes  prized 
by  persons  in  humble  stations  may  be  gathered 
from  an  occurrence  mentioned  to  me  by  a  female 
friend.  She  had  had  an  opportunity  of  bene- 
fiting a  poor  old  woman  in  her  own  hut,  who, 
wishmg  to  make  a  return,  said  to  her  daughter, 
in  Krsc,  in  a  tone  of  plaintive  earnestness,  "  I 
would  give  anything  I  have,  but  I  Atf/<rshe  does 
not  wish  for  my  Broach  I"  and,  uttering  these 
words,  she  put  ner  hand  upon  the  Broach  which 
fastened  her  kerchief,  and  which,  she  imagined, 
had  attracted  the  eye  of  her  benefactress. 


And  splendour  slowly  mustering.    Since  the 

Sun, 
The  absolute,  the  world-absorbing  One, 
Relinquished  half  his  empire  to  the  host 
Emboldened  by  thy  guidance,  holy  Star, 
Holy  as  princely,  who  that  looks  on  thee 
Touching,  as  now,  in  thy  humility 
l*he  mountain  borders  of  this  seat  of  care. 
Can  question  that  thy  countenance  is  bright^ 
Celestial  Power,  as  much  writh  love  as  light  ? 

XVIII. 

BOTHWELL  CASTLS. 

(PASSED  UNSEEN,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  STORMY 
WEATHER.) 

Immured  in  Bothwell's  towers,  at  times  thf 

Brave 
(So  beautiful  is  Clyde)  forgot  to  mourn 
The  liberty  they  lost  at  Bannockbum. 
Once  on  those  steeps  /  roamed  at  large,  and 

have 
In  mind  the  landscape,  as  if  still  in  sight ; 
The  river  glides,  the  woods  before  me  wave; 
Then  why  repine  that  now  in  vain  I  crave 
Needless  renewal  of  an  old  delight? 
Better  to  thank  a  dear  and  long-past  day 
For  joy  its  sunny  hours  were  free  to  give 
Than  blame  the  present,  that  our  wish  hath 

crost. 
Memory,  like  sleep,  hath  powers  which  dreams 

obey, 
Dreams,  vivid  dreams,  that  are  not  fugitive : 
How  little  that  she  cherishes  is  lost  I 

XIX. 

PICTURE  OF  DANIEL  IN  THE  LIONS'  DE.S,  AT 
HAMILTON  PALACE. 

Amid  a  fertile  region  green  with  wood 
And  fresh  with  rivers,  well  did  it  become 
The  ducal  Owner,  in  his  palace-home 
To  naturalise  this  tawny  Lion  brood  ; 
Children  of  Art,  that  claim  strange  brotherhood 
(Couched  in  their  den)  with  those  that  roam  at 

large 
Over  the  burning  wilderness,  and  charge 
The  wind  with  terror  while  they  roar  for  food. 
Satiate  are  tJuse ;  and  stilled  to  eve  and  ear; 
Hence,  while  we  ga/e,  a  more  enduring  fear! 
Vet  is  the  Prophet  calm,  nor  would  tlie  cave 
Daunt  him— if  his  Compauion.s,  now  be-drowsed. 
Outstretched    and   listless,  were    by   hunger 

roused : 
Man  placed  him  here,  and  God,  he  knows,  can 

save. 

XX. 

THE  AVON. 
(a  feeder  OF  THE  ANNAN.) 

Avon — a  precious,  an  immortal  name  I 

Yet  is  it  one  that  other  rivulets  bear 

Like  this  unheard-of,  and  their  channels  wear 

Like  this  contented,  though  unknown  to  Fame: 

For  great  and  sacred  is  the  modest  claim 

Of  Streams  to  Nature's  love,  where'er  they  flow: 

And  ne'er  did  Genius  slight  them,  as  they  go, 

Tree,  flower,  and  green  herb,  feeding  without 

blame. 
But  Praise  can  waste  her  voice  on  work  of  tears, 
Angui^,  and  death:  full  oft  where  innocent 

blood 

S        . 
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Has  mixed  its  cturent  with  the  limpid  flood, 
Her  heaven-offending  trophies  Glory  rears : 
Never  for  like  distinction  may  the  rood 
Shrink  from  thy  name,  pure  Riil,  with  un- 
pleased  ears. 

XXI. 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  VIEW  FROM  AN  BMINSNCB   IN 

INGLEWOOD  FOREST. 

The  forest  huge  of  ancient  Caledon 

Is  but  a  name,  no  more  is  Inglewood, 

That  swept  from  hill  to  hill,  from  flood  to  flood: 

On  her  la.st  thorn  the  nightly  moon  has  shone ; 

Yet  still,  though  unappropriate  Wild  be  none. 

Fair  parks  spread  wide  where  Adam  Bell  mignt 

deign 
With  Clym  o'  the  Clough,  were  they  olive 

again. 
To  kill  for  merry  feast  their  venison. 
Nor  wants  the  holy  Abbot's  gliding  Shade 
His  church  with  monumental  wreck  bestrown  ; 
The  feudal  Warrior-chief,  a  Ghost  unlaid. 
Hath  still  his  castle,  though  a  skeleton, 
That  he  may  watch  by  night,  and  lessons  con 
Of  power  that  perishes,  and  rights  that  fade. 

XXII. 

HARt'S-HORN  tree,  near  PENRITH. 

Herb  stood   an   Oak,   that  long  had  borne 

affixed 
To  his  huge  trunk,  or,  with  more  subtle  art. 
Among  its  withering  topmost  branches  mixed, 
The  palmy  antlers  of  a  hunted  Hart, 
Whom  the  Dog  Hercules  pursued — his  part 
Each  desperately  sustaining,  till  at  last 
Both  sank  and  died,  the  life-veins  of  the  chased 
And  chaser  bursting  here  with  one  dire  smart. 
Mutual  the  victory,  mutual  the  defeat  I 
High  was  the  trophy  hung  with  pitiless  pride  ; 
Say,  rather,  with  that  generous  sympathy 
That  wants  not,  even  in  rudest  breasts,  a  seat ; 
And,  for  this  fechng's  sake,  let  no  one  chide 
Verse  that  would  guard  thy  memory,  Hart's- 

horn  Tree  I 

XXIII. 
FANCY  AND  TRADITION. 

The  Lovers  took  within  this  ancient  grove  ^ 
Their  Last  embrace ;  beside  those  crystal  springs 
The  Hermit  saw  the  Angel  spread  nis  wings 
For  instant  flight :  the  Sage  ui  yon  alcove 
Sate  musing ;  on  that  hill  the  Bard  would  rove, 
Not  mute,  where  now  the  linnet  only  sings : 
Thus  every  where  to  truth  Tradition  clings. 
Or  Fancy  localises  Powers  we  love. 
Were  only  History  licensed  to  take  note 
Of  thinj^s  gone  by,  her  meagre  monuments 
Would  ill  suffice  for  persons  and  events  : 
There  is  an  ampler  page  for  man  to  quote, 
A  readier  book  of  manifold  contents, 
Studied  alike  in  palace  and  in  cot. 

XXIV. 

countess'  pillar. 

[On  the  roadside  between  Penrith  and  Appleby, 
there  stands  a  pillar  with  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

"  This  pillar  was  erected,  in  the  year  1656, 
by  Anne  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke, 
&c.,  for  a  memorial  of  her  last  parting  with 
her  pious  mother,  Margaret  Countess  Dow- 


ager of  Cumberland,  on  the  sd  of  April,  i6x0; 
in  memory  whereof  she  hath  left  an  annuity 
of  4^1.  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  the 
pansh  of  Brougham,  evtAy  sd  day  of  April 
for  ever,  upon  the  stone  table  placed  hard  uv< 
LausDeol"] 

While  the  Poor  gather  round,  till  the  end  of 

time 
May  this  bright  flower  of  Charity  display 
Its  bloom,  unfolding  at  the  appointed  day ; 
Flower  than  the  loveliest  of  the  vernal  prime 
Lovelier — transplanted  from   heaven's  purert 

clime! 
"  Charity  never  faileth :  *'  on  that  creed. 
More  than  on  written  testament  or  deed. 
The  pious  Lady  built  with  hope  sublime. 
Alms  on  this  stone  to  be  dealt  QyxX.^  for  ever  i 
"  Laus  Deo."     Many  a  Stranger  pa5sing  by 
Has  with  that  Parting  mixed  a  filial  sigh. 
Blest  its  humane  Memorial's  fond  endeavour : 
And,  fastening  on  those  lines  an  eye  tear-glazed. 
Has  ended,  though  no  Qerk,  with  "  God  be 

praised ! " 

XXV. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 
(from  THE  ROMAN  STATION  AT  OLD  PENRITH. ) 

How  profitless  the  relics  that  we  cull. 
Troubling  the  last  holds  of  ambitious  Rome, 
Unless  they  chasten  fancies  that  presume 
Too  high,  or  idle  agitations  lull  1 
Of  the  world's  flatteries  if  the  brain  be  full. 
To  have  no  seat  for  thought  were  better  doom. 
Like  this  old  helmet,  or  the  eyeless  skull 
Of  him  who  gloried  in  its  nodding  plume. 
Heaven  out  of  view,  our  wishes  what  are  they? 
Our  fond  regrets  tenacious  in  their  grasp  ? 
The  Sage's  theory?  the  Poet's  lay?— 
Mere  Fibuls  without  a  robe  to  clasp  ; 
Obsolete  lamps,  whose  light  no  time  recals  5 
Urns  without  ashes,  tearless  lacrymals  I 


XXVI. 

APOLOGY. 
FOR  THE  FOREGOING  POEMS. 

No  more :  the  end  is  sudden  and  abrupt. 
Abrupt— as  without  preconceived  design 
Was  the  beginning  ;  yet  the  several  Lays 
Have  moved  in  order,  to  each  other  bound 
By  a  continuous  and  acknowledged  tie 
Though  unapparent — like   those    Shapes  dis- 
tinct 
That  yet  survive  ensculptured  on  the  walls 
Of  palaces,  or  temples,  mid  the  wreck 
Of  famed  Persepolis  ;  each  following  each. 
As  might  beseem  a  stately  embassy, 
In  set  array  :  these  bearing  in  their  hands 
Ensi^  of  civil  power,  weapon  of  war. 
Or  gift  to  be  presented  at  the  throne 
Of  the  Great  King  ;  and  others,  as  they  go 
In  priestly  vest,  with  holy  offerings  charged. 
Or  leading  victims  drest  for  sacrifice. 
Nor  will  the  Power  we  serve,  that  sacred  Power, 
The  Spirit  of  humanity,  disdain 
A  ministration  humble  but  sincere, 
That  from  a  threshold  loved  by  every  Muse 
Its  impulse  took— that  sorrow-stricken  door. 
Whence,  as  a  current  from  its  fountain>heaa. 
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ughl!  ha«   iuucd,   and   our  feeling! 

i£,  villJnKlr  or  not,  fresh  EtrcQgth 

iree  AiU  teauas  having  pasted  awayl 

uerinE  winda :  and  hDar-Croit  iciink- 

igifell 

u  of  wiota)  on  tb«  miMriiiu]  heti[taB  i 


Kence.  if  dei^M  hu"oo"oft^^^diEd 

lA^idi  mar  itvlf  be  cherished  and  careaed 

More  than  enough ;  a  Ikull  k  natorul 

^Tcn  with  Ihe  youDE,  the  hopefuJ,  or  iha  gi^ 
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EVENING  VOLUNTARIES. 


Day'i  Ratcful  warmth,  tho'  mois:  wjih  falli 
Look  for  the  itan.  you'll  say  Ihil  Ciere  i 


Look  round  ^— of  all  the  cloudi  not 
iflKinking,  fcelinB 


iL««y  light,   The  boundless  pUiio  c 


Warbled  a  while  with  rabt  and  (aimer  pa» 
Nor  doe*  the  Tillage  Church-clock'i  iron  lo 

In  drowsy  liequeiu:e — how  unlike  the  Bound 
I'hat,  in  nu^li  winter,  oft  inlUct-i  >  fear 
Oo  Bniide  lutenen,  doubting  what  they  hi 
Hk  ihepherd.  bent  on  risinc  witb  the  sun. 
Had  clued  hii  doot  before  the  duf  waa  doi 
And  now  with  thankful  heart  to  bed  doth  en 


Uight  both  K  pleased  with, 

A  itream  is  heard — I  see  it  nol 
liy  its  soft  music  whence  the  n 
^nieell  and  the  tread  of  hoo 


No  ;  'lit  the  earth-voice  of  the  mighty  sea. 
j  Whispering  how  meek  and  gentle  he  can  be  I 
Thou  Power  supreme  I  who,  amiing  to  rebuke 

ORenders.  ilotlput  olf  Ihegiadous  rook, 
'  And  elolhe  thyself  with  terron  like  the  flood 

!  Whatever  discipline  thy  Will  ordain 


us  of  thy  so- 

Whate'er  the  path  these  mortal  feet  may  Irnci 
Breathe  thiough  my  mjuI  the  blessing  of  th 

Glad,  tUnlugh  a  perfect  love,  a  faith  uncen 

GbdTo  M^nd':  Tnd™  t  axt-Kia'sTc'e 
From  finite  cares,  lo  rest  absorbed  in  lliee  1 

(Br  thr'ska-side.) 


nng  of 


ed  so  mildly  to 


Only  a  I 

\nd  by  ..._ . 

Of  light  with  shad< 
'^'■-h  is  the  prospe< 

atenedbjan'l,  _... 
:  by  a  train  of  flying  d< 
ID  the  hDllow  surge,  at 


le  the  wall 


breaker! 
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As  on  a  bed  of  death  ?     Some  lodge  in  peace, 
Saved  by  His  care  who  bade  the  tempest  cease  ; 
And  some,  too  hccdles.i  of  past  danger,  court 
Fresh  gales  to  waft  them  to  the  far-off  port ; 
But  near,  or  hanging  sea  and  sky  between, 
Not  one  of  all  those  winged  powers  is  seen, 
Seen  in  her  course,  nor  'mid  this  quiet  heard  ; 
Yet  oh  I  how  gladly  would  the  air  be  stirred 
By  some  acknowledgment  of  thanks  and  praise. 
Soft  in  its  temper  as  those  vesper  lays 
Sung  to  the  Virgin  while  accordant  oars 
Urge  the  slow  bark  along  Calabrian  shores  ; 
A  sea-bom  service  through  the  mountains  felt 
Till  into  one  loved  vision  all  things  melt : 
Or  like  those  hymns  that  soothe  with  graver 

sound 
The  gulfy  coast  of  Norway  iron-bound  ; 
And,  from  the  wide  and  open  Baltic,  rise 
With  punctual  care,  Lutherian  harmonics. 
Hush,  not  a  voice  is  here !  but  why  repine. 
Now  when  the  star  of  eve  comes  forth  to  shine 
On  British  waters  with  that  look  benign? 
Ye  mariners,  that  plough  your  onward  way. 
Or  in  the  haven  rest,  or  sheltering  bay. 
May  silent  thanks  at  least  to  God  be  given 
With  a  full  heart ;  "our  thoughts  arc  lieard  in 
heaven  ! " 
1833. 

IV. 

Not  in  the  lucid  intervals  of  life 

That  come  but  as  a  curse  to  party  strife  ; 

Not  in  some  hour  when  Pleasure  with  a  sigh 

Of  languor  p>iis  his  rosy  garland  by  ; 

Not  in  the  breathing-times  of  that  poor  f>lav 

Who  daily  piles  up  wealth  in  Mammon's  cave — 

Is^  Nature  felt,  or  can  be  ;  nor  do  words, 

Which  practised  talent  readily  alTords, 

Prove  that  her  hand  has  touched  responsive 

chords ; 
Nor  has  her  gentle  beauty  power  to  move 
With  genuine  rapture  and  with  fervent  love 
The  soul  of  Genius,  if  he  dare  to  take 
Life's  rule  from  passion  craved  for   passion's 

sake  ; 
Untaught  that  meekness  is  the  cherished  bent 
Of  all  the  truly  great  and  all  the  innocent. 

But  who  is  innocent  ?     By  grace  divine. 
Not  otherwise,  O  Nature  I  we  are  thine. 
Through  good  and  evil  thine,  in  just  degree 
Of  rational  and  manly  sympathy. 
To  all  that  Earth  from  pensive  hearts  is  stealing, 
And  Heaven  is  now  to  gladdened  eyes  revealing. 
Add  every  charm  the  Universe  can  show 
ITirough  every  change  its  aspects  undergo — 
Care  may  be  respite<l,  but  not  repealed  : 
No  perfect  cure  grows  on  that  bounded  field. 
Vain  is  the  pleasure,  a  false  calm  the  peace, 
If  He,  through  whom  alone  our  conflicts  cease. 
Our  virtuous  hopes  without  relapse  advance. 
Come  not  to  speed  the  Soul's  deliverance  ; 
To  the  distempered  Intellect  refuse 
His  gracious  help,  or  give  what  we  abuse. 

1S34. 


(dy  the  side  of  rydal  mere.) 
The  linnet's  warble,  sinking  towards  a  close. 
Hints  to  the  thrush  'tis  lime  for  their  repose  ; 
The  shrill- voiced  thrush  b  heedless,  and  again 


The  monitor  revives  his  own  aArcet  strain  ; 
But  both  will  soon  be  mastered,  and  the  copse 
Be  left  as  silent  as  the  mountain-tops, 
Ere  some  commanding  star  dismiss  to  rest^ 
The  throng  of  rooks,  that  now,   from  twi^  or 

nest, 
(After  a  steady  flight  on  nome-bound  wings. 
And  a  last  game  of  mazy  hovcrings 
Around  their  ancient  grove)  with  cawing  noise 
Disturb  the  liquid  music's  equipoise. 

O  Nightingale !    Who  ever  heard  thy  song 
Might  here    be   moved,  till   Fancy  grows   so 

strong 
That  listening  sense  is  pardonably  cheated 
Where  wood  or  stream   by   thcc   was  never 

greeted. 
Surely,  from  fairest  spots  of  favoured  lands, 
Were  not  some  gifts  withheld  by  jealous  hands, 
This  hour  of  deepening  darkness  here  would  be 
As  a  fresh  morning  for  new  harmony  ; 
Aud  lays  as  prompt  would   hail   the  dawn  of 

Night : 
A  daitin  she  has  both  beautiful  and  bright, 
When  the  East  kindles  with  the  full   moon's 

.  light ; 
Not  like  the  rising  sun's  impatient  glow 
Daizling  the  mountains,  but  an  overflow 
Of  solemn  splendour,  in  mutation  slow. 

Wanderer  by  spring  with  gradual  progress 

led, 
For  sway  profoundly  felt  as  widely  spread  ; 
To  king,  to  peasant,  to  rough  sailor,  dear, 
And  to  the  soldier's  trumpet-wearied  car  ; 
How  welcome  wouldst  thou  be  to  this  green 

Vale 
Fairer  than  Tempe  !  Vet,  sweet  Nightingale  I 
From    the   warm    breeze  that  bears  thcc   on, 

alight 
At  will,  and  stay  thy  migratory  flight ; 
Build,  at  thy  choice,  or  sing,  by  pool  or  fount 
Who  shall  compl.iin,  or  call  thee  to  account? 
The  wisest,  happiest,  of  our  kind  arc  they 
That  ever  walk  content  with  Nature's  way, 
Clod's  goodness — measuring  bounty  as  it  may  ; 
For  whom  the  gravest  thought  of  what  they 

miss. 
Chastening  the  fulness  of  a  present  bliss, 
Is  with  that  wholesome  office  satisfied. 
While  unrepining  sadness  is  allied 
In  thankful  bosoms  to  a  modest  pride. 
1834. 


vr. 

Soft  as  a  cloud  is  yon  blue  Ridge— the  Mere 
Seems  firm  as  solid  crj'stal,  breathless,  clear, 
And  motionless  ;  and,  to  the  gazer's  eye. 
Deeper  than  ocean,  in  the  immensity 
Of  its  vague  mountains  and  unreal  sky  I 
But,  from  the  process  in  that  still  retreat. 
Turn  to  minuter  changes  at  our  feet : 
Observe  how  dewy  Twilight  has  withdrawn 
The  crowd  of  daisies  from  the  shaven  lawn. 
And  has  restored  to  view  its  tender  green. 
That,  while  the  sun  rode  high,  was  lost  beneath 

their  dazzling  sheen. 
—An  emblem  this  of  what  the  sober  Hour 
Can  do  for  minds  disposed  to  feel  its  power  I 
Thus  oft,  when  we  in  vain  have  wish  d  away 
The  petty  pleasures  of  the  garish  day. 
Meek  eve  shuts  up  the  whole  usurping  host 
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(Unbashful  dwarfs  each  glittering  at  his  post) 
And  leaves  the  dlsencunibered  spirit  free 
I'o  reassume  a  staid  simplicity. 

Tis  well— but  what  are  helps  of  time  and 
place, 

When  wisdom  stands  in  need  of  nature's  grace; 

Why  do  good  thoughts,  invoked  or  not,  de- 
scend, 

Like  Angels  from  their  bowers,  our  virtues  to 
befriend ; 

If  yet  To-morrow,  unbclied,  may  say, 

'*  1  come  to  open  out,  for  fresh  display, 

The  elastic  vanities  of  yesterday? 
»834. 


VII. 


Thb  leaves  that  rustled  on  this  oak-crowned 

hill. 
And  sky  that  danced  among  those  leaves,  are 

still; 
Rest  smooths  the  way  for  sleep ;  in  field  and 

bower 
Soft  shades  and  dews  have  shed  their  blended 

power 
On  drooping  eyelid  and  the  closing  flower ; 
Sound  is  there  none  at  which  the  faintest  heart 
Might  leap,  the  weakest  nerve  of  superstition 

start; 
Save  when  the  Owlet's  unexpected  scream 
Pierces  the  ethereal  vault ;  and  (mid  the  gleam 
Of  unsubstantial  imagery,  the  dream, 
From  the  hushed  vale's  realities,  transferred 
To  the  still  lake)  the  imaginative  Bird 
Seems,  'mid  inverted  mountains,  not  unheard. 

Grave  Creature ! — whether,  while  the  moon 

shines  bright 
On  thy  wings  opened  wide  for  smoothest  flight, 
'l*hou  art  discovered  in  a  roofless  tower, 
Rising  from  what  may  once  have  been  a  lady's 

^  bower ; 
Or  spied  where  thou  sitt'st  moping  in  thy  mew 
At  the  dim  centre  of  a  churchyard  yew  ; 
Or,  from  a  rifted  crag  or  ivy  tod 
Deep  in  a  forest,  thy  secure  abode. 
Thou  giv*st,  for  pastime's  sake,  by  shriek  or 

shout, 
A  puzzling  notice  of  thy  whereabout — 
May  the  night  never  come,  nor  day  be  seen, 
When  I  shall  scorn  thy  voice,  or  mock  thy 

mien  I 

In  classic  ages  men  perceived  a  soul 
Of  sapience  in  thy  aspect^  headless  Owl  I 
Thee  Athens  reverenced  in  the  studious  grove; 
And,  near  the  golden  sceptre  grasped  by  Jove, 
His  Eagle's  favourite  perch,  while  round  him 

sate 
The  Gods  revolving  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
Thou,  too,  wert  present  at  Minerva's  side: — 
Hark  to  that  second  larum  ! — far  and  wide 
The  elements  have  heard,  and  rock  and  cave 
replied. 

»834< 

VIII. 

yVYus  Int^omptu  appeared,  many  years  ago, 
among  the  Authors  poems,  from  which,  in 
subsequent  editions,  it  was  excluded.  It  is 
reprinted,  at  the  request  of  the  Friend  in 
whose  presence  the  lines  were  thrown  off.] 


The  sun  has  long  been  set. 

The  stars  are  out  by  twos  and  threes. 
The  little  birds  are  piping  yet 

Among  the  bushes  and  trees  ; 
There's  a  cuckoo,  and  one  or  two  thrushes. 
And  a  far-ofl*  wind  that  rushes. 
And  a  sound  of  water  that  gushes. 
And  the  cuckoo's  sovereign  cry 
Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  sky. 

Who  would  *'  go  parading'*^ 
In  London,  "  and  masquerading,** 
On  such  a  night  of  June 
With  that  beautiful  soft  half-moan. 
And  all  these  innocent  blisses? 
On  such  a  night  as  this  is ! 
1804. 


IX. 

COMPOSED  UPON  AN  EVENING  OP  EXTRAOKDI- 
NARY  SPLENDOUR  AND  BEAUTY. 


Had  this  eflulgence  disappeared 

With  flying  haste,  I  might  have  sent. 

Among  the  speechless  clouds,  a  look 

Of  blank  astonishment ; 

But  'tis  endued  with  power  to  stay. 

And  sanctify  one  closmg  day. 

That  frail  Mortality  may  see — 

What  is  ? — ah  no,  but  what  can  be  I 

Time  was  when  field  and  watery  cove 

With  modulated  echoes  rang, 

While  choirs  of  fervent  Angels  sang 

Their  vespers  in  the  grove ; 

Or,  crowning,  star-luce,  each  some  sovereign 

height. 
Warbled,  for  heaven  above  and  earth  below. 
Strains  suitable  to  both. — Such  holy  rite, 
Mcthinks,  if  audibly  repeated  now 
From  hill  or  valley,  could  not  move 
Sublimer  transport,  purer  love. 
Than  doth  this  silent  spectacle— the  gleam — 
The  shadow — and  the  peace  supreme  I 

II. 
No  sound  is  uttered,— but  a  deep 
And  solemn  harmony  pervades 
The  hollow  vale  from  steep  to  steep. 
And  penetrates  the  elades.^ 
Far-distant  images  draw  nigh. 
Called  forth  by  wondrous  potency 
Of  beamy  radiance,  that  imbues 
Whate'er  it  strikes  with  gem-like  hues  I 
In  vision  exquisitely  clear. 
Herds  range  along  ^he  mountain  side ; 
And  glistening  antlers  are  descried  ; 
And  gilded  flocks  appear. 
Thine  is  the  tranquil  hour,  purpurea!  Eve  1 
But  long  as  god-like  wish,  or  hope  divine. 
Informs  my  spirit,  ne'er  can  I  believe 
That  this  magnificence  is  wholly  thine  ! 
— From  worlds  not  quickened  by  the  sun 
A  portion  of  the  gift  is  won  ; 
An  intermingling  of  Heaven's  pomp  is  spread 
On  ground  which  British  shepherds  tread  1 

III. 
And,  if  there  be  whom  broken  tics 
Afflict,  or  injuries  assail, 
Yon  hazy  ridges  to  their  eyes 
Present  a  glorious  scale. 
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Climbing  sufTused  with  sunny  air, 

To  slop— no  record  hath  told  where  1 

And  tempting  Fancy  to  ascend, 

And  with  immortal  Spirits  blend  I 

— Wings  at  my  shoulders  seem  to  play  ; 

But,  rooted  here,  I  stand  and  gaze 

On  those  bright  steps  that  heaven-ward  raise 

Their  practicable  way. 

Come  forth,  ye  drooping  old  men,  look  abroad. 

And  see  to  what  fair  countries  ye  are  bound  ! 

And  if  some  traveller,  weary  of  his  road, 

Hath    slept    since    noon-tide    on    the  grassy 

ground, 
Ye  Genii  I  to  his  covert  speed  ; 
And  wake  him  with  such  gentle  heed 
As  may  attune  his  soul  to  meet  the  dower 
Bestowed  on  this  transcendent  hour  I 

IV. 

Such  hues  from  their  celcstuil  Urn 

Were  wont  to  stream  before  mine  eye, 

Where'er  it  wandered  in  the  mom 

Of  blissful  infancy. 

This  glimpse  of  glory,  why  renewed? 

Nay,  rather  speak  with  gratitude  ; 

For,  if  a  vestige  of  those  gleams 

Survived,  'twas  only  in  my  dreams. 

Dread    Power  I    whom    peace    and    calmness 

scr\'e 
No  less  than  Nature's  threatening  voice, 
If  aught  unworthy  be  my  choice. 
From  Thee  if  I  would  swerve  ; 
Oh,  let  thy  grace  remind  mc  of  the  light 
Full  early  lost,  and  fruitlessly  deplored  ; 
Which,  at  this  moment,  on  my  waking  sight 
Appears  to  shine,  by  miracle  restored  ; 
My  soul,  though  yet  confined  to  earth. 
Rejoices  in  a  second  birth  1 
—  ris  past,  the  visionary  splendour  fades  ; 
And  night  approaches  with  her  shades.* 
z8i8. 


X. 

COMPOSED  DY  THE  SEA-SHORE. 

What  mischief  cleaves  to  unsubdued  regret. 
How  fancy  sickens  by  vague  hopes  beset ; 
I  low  baiHed  projects  on  the  spirit  prey. 
And  fruitless  wishes  eat  the  heart  away, 
I'he  Sailor  knows  ;  he  best,  whose  lot  is  cast 
On  the  relentless  sea  that  holds  him  fast 
On  chance  dependent,  and  the  fickle  star 
Of  power,  through  long  and  melancholy  war. 
O  sad  it  is,  in  sight  of  foreign  shores, 
Daily  to  think  on  old  familiar  doors. 
Hearths    loved  in  childhood,    and    ancestral 

floors : 
Or,  tossed  about  along  a  wa'Jte  of  foam. 
To  ruminate  on  that  delightful  home 
Which  with  the  dear  Betrothfed  was  to  come  ; 
Or  came  and  was  and  is,  yet  meets  the  eye 
Never  but  in  the  world  of  memory  : 
Or  in  a  dream  recalled,  whose  smoothest  range 

*  The  multiplication  of  mountain-ridges,  de- 
scribed at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
Stanza  of  this  Ode,  as  a  kind  of  Jacob's  Lad- 
der, leading  to  Heaven,  is  produced  either  by 
watery  vapours,  or  sunny  haze; — in  the  present 
in<itance  by  the  latter  cause.  Allusions  to  the 
Ode,  entitled  "  Intimations  of  Immortality," 
pervade  the  last  stanza  of  the  foregoing  Poem. 


Is  crossed  by  knowledge,    or  by  dread,  of 

change. 
And  if  not  so,  whose  perfect  joy  makes  sleep 
A  thing  too  bright  for  breathing  man  to  keep. 
Hail  to  the  virtues  which  that  perilous  life 
Extracts  from  Nature's  elemental  strife  ; 
And  welcome  glory  won  in  battles  fought 
As  bravely  as  the  foe  was  keenly  sought. 
But  to  each  gallant  Captain  and  his  crew 
A  less  imperious  sympathy  is  due, 
Such  as  my  verse  now  yields,  while  moon- 
beams pla^ 
On  the  mute  sea  in  this  unruffled  bay  ; 
Such  as  will  promptly  flow  from  every  breast. 
Where  good  men,  disappointed  in  the  quest 
Of  weadth  and  power  and  honours,  long  for 

rest; 
Or,  haviift;  known  the  splendours  of  success. 
Sigh  for  the  obscurities  of  happiness. 


xr. 

The  Crescent-mocn,  the  Star  of  Love, 
Glories  of  evening,  as  ye  there  are  seen 
With  but  a  span  of  sky  between — 
Spe.-ik  one  ol  you,  my  doubts  remove, 

Which  is  the  attendant  Page  and  which  the 
Queen  ? 


XII. 

TO  THE  MOON. 

{composed  by  the  SEiV-SIDE, — ON  THE  COaST 

OF  CUMBERLAND. } 

Wanderer  !  that  stoop'st  so  low,  and  com'st 

so  nenr 
To  human  life's  unsettled  atmosphere  ; 
Who  lov'st  with  Night  and  Silence  to  partake. 
So  might  it  seem,  the  cares  of  them  that  wake; 
And,  through  the  cottage-lattice  softly  peep- 
ing. 
Dost  shield  from  harm  the  humblest  of  the 

sleeping ; 
What  pleasure  once  encompassed  those  sweet 

names 
Which  yet  in  thy  behalf  the  Poet  claims, 
An  idolising  dreamer  as  of  yore  ! — 
I  slight  them  all  ;  and,  on  this  sea-beat  shore 
Sole-sitting,  only  can  to  thoughts  attend 
That  Lid  me  liail  thee  as  the  Saiu>r's  Friend; 
So  call  thee  for  heaven's  grace  through  thee 

made  known 
By  confidence  supplied  and  mercy  shown, 
\V  hen  not  a  twinkling  star  or  beacon's  light 
Abates  the  perils  of  a  stormy  night : 
And  for  less  obvious  benefits,  that  And 
Their  way.  with  thy  pure  help,  to  heart  and 

mind; 
Both  for  the  adventurer  starting  in  life's  prime: 
And    veteran    ranging   round  from    clime  to 

clime, 
Long-bafllcd  hope's  slow  fever  in  his  veins. 
And  wounds  and  weakness  oft  his  labour's  sole 

remains. 
The  aspiring  Mountains  and  the  winding 

Streams, 
Empress  of  Night  I    are    gladdened    by  thy 

beams: 
A  look  of  thine  the  wilderness  pervades. 
And  penetrates  the  forest's  inmost  shades ; 
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Thou,    chequering   peaceably    the   minster's 

gloom,  * 
Guid'sl  the  pale  Mourner  to  the  lost  one's  tomb; 
Canst  reach  the  Prisoner— to  his  grated  cell 
Welcome,  though  silent  and  intangible  !  — 
And  lives  there  one,  of  all  that  come  and  go 
On  the  great  waters  toiling  to  and  fro, 
One,  who  has  watched  thcc  at  some  quiet  hour 
Enthroned  aloft  in  undisputed  power, 
Or  crossed  by  vapoury  streaks  and  clouds  that 

move 
Catching  the  lustre  they  in  part  reprove — 
Nor  sometimes  felt  a  fitness  in  thy  sway 
To  call  up  thoughts  that  shun  the  glare  of  day, 
And  make  the  serious  happier  than  tlie  gay  ? 

Yes,  lovely  Moon  !  if  thou  so  mildly  bright 
Dost  rouse,  yet  surely  in  thy  own  despite, 
To  fiercer  mood  the  phrenzv-stricken  brain, 
Let  me  a  compensating  faith  maintain ; 
That  there's  a  sensitive,  a  tender,  part 
Which  thou  canst  touch  in  every  human  heart. 
For  healing  and  composure.— But,  as  least 
And  mightiest  billows  ever  have  confessed 
Thy  domination  ;  as  the  whole  vast  Sea 
Feels    through  her  lowest  depths  thy  sove- 
reignty: 
So  shines  that  countenance  with  especial  grace 
On  them  who  urge  the  keel  her  plains  to  trace 
Furrowing  its  way  right  onward.    The  most 

rude, 
Cut  off  from  home  and  country,  may  have 

stood — 
Even  till  long  gazing  hath  bcdimmed  his  eye, 
Or  the  mute  rapture  ended  in  a  sigh — 
Touched  by  accordance  of  thy  placid  cheer. 
With  some  internal  liglits  to  memory  dear, 
Or  fancies  stealing  forth  to  soothe  the  breast 
Tired  with  its  dauy  share  of  earth's  unrest, 
Gentle  awakenings,  visitations  meek  ; 
A  kindly  influence  whereof  few  will  speak, 
Though  it  can  wet  with  tears  the  hardiest  cheek. 

And  when  thy  beauty  in  the  shadowy  cave 
Is  hidden,  buried  in  its  monthly  grave  ; 
ITien,  while  the  Sailor,  'mid  an  open  sea 
Swept  by  a  favouring  wind  that  leaves  thought 

free, 
Paces  the  deck — no  star  perhaps  in  sight, 
And  nothing  save  the  moving  ship's  own  light 
To  cheer  the  long  dark  hours  of  vacant  night — 
Oft  with  his  musings  docs  thy  image  blend, 
la  his  mind's  eye  thy  crescent  horns  ascend, 
And  thou  art  still,  O  Moon,  that  Sailor's 
Friend  ! 

X835.  

XIII. 

TO  THE  MOON. 

(rydal.) 

Queen  of  the  stars  t — so  gentle,  so  benign. 
That  ancient  Fable  did  to  thee  assign, 
When  darkness  creeping  o'er  thy  silver  brow 
Warned  thee  these  upper  regions  to  forego, 
Alternate  empire  in  tlie  shades  below — 


A  Bard,  who,  lately  near  the  wide-roread  sea 
Traversed  by  gleaming  ships,  looked  up  to  thee 
With  grateful  thoughts,  cloth  now  thy  risinj^ 

From  the  close  confines  of  a  shadowy  vale. 
Glory  of  night,  conspicuous  yet  serene, 
Nor  less  attractive  when  by  glimpses  seen 
Through  cloudy  umbrage,  well  might  that  lair 

mce. 
And  all  those  attributes  of  modest  grace. 
In  days  when  Fancy  wrought  unchecked  by 

fear, 
Down  to  the  green  earth  fetch  thee  from  thy 

sphere, 
To  sit  in  leafy  woods  by  fountains  clear  I 

O  still  bclov'd  (for  thine,  meek  Power,  are 
charms 
That  fascinate  the  very  Pabe  in  arms 
While  he,  uplifted  towards  thee,  laughs  out- 
right. 
Spreading  his  little  palms  in  hb  glad  Mother's 

sight) 
O  still  ^lov'd,  once  worshipped !    Time,  that 

frowns 
In  his  destructive  flight  on  earthly  crowns. 
Spares  thy  mild  splendotu- ;  still  tho&e  far-shot 

benms 
Tremble  on  dancing  waves  and  rippling  streams 
With  stainless   touch,  as  chaste  as  when  thy 

praise 
Was  sung  by  Virgin-choirs  in  festal  lays  ; 
And  through  dark  trials  still  dost  thou  explore 
Thy  way  for  increase  punctual  as  of  yore. 
When  teeming  Matrons — ^yielding  to  rude  fsuth 
In  mysteries  of  birth  and  life  and  death 
And  painful  struggle  and  deliverance— prayed 
Of  thee  to  visit  them  with  lenient  aid. 
What  though  the  rites  be  swept  away,  the  fanes 
Extinct  that  echoed  to  the  votive  strains  ; 
Yet  thy  mild  aspect  docs  not,  cannot,  cease 
Love  to  promote  and  purity  and  peace  ; 
And  Fancy,  unreproved,  even  yet  may  trace 
Faint  types  of  suffering  in  thy  bcamlcss  face. 

Then,  silent  Monitress!  let  us— not  blind 
To  worlds  unthought  of  till  the  searching  mind 
Of  Science  laid  them  open  to  mankind — 
Told,  also,  how  the  voiceless  heavens  declare 
God's  glory  ;  and  acknowledging  thy  share 
In  that  blest  charge  ;  let  us— without  offence 
To  aught  of  highest,  holiest,  influence — 
Receive  whatever  good  'tis  given  thee  to  dis- 
pense. 
May  sage  and  simple,  catching  with  one  eye 
The  moral  intimations  of  the  sky, 
Learn  from  thy  course,  where'er  their  own  be 

taken, 
*'  To  look  on  tempests,  and  be  never  shaken  ; " 
To  keep  with  faitnful  step  the  appointed  way 
Eclipsing  or  eclipsed,  by  night  or  day. 
And  from  example  of  thy  monthly  range 
Gently  to  brook  decline  and  fatal  change  ; 
Meek,  patient,  stedfast,  and  with  loftier  scope, 
llian  thy  revival  yields,  for  gladsome  hope  1 

1835. 
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COMPOSED  Or  SnGGESTED  DURING  A  TOUR,  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1833. 
[Having  b«n  prEYCnKd  by,  Ihe  latenoi  or  (he  Ksuon,  in  tSji.  from  visitine  SulTii  and  la 

Ulawing  talcs,  or  pKnu  ii  n  Memqrial.  The  coune  punueU  was  duwn  the  Cumbcrlaiid  ri 
Uemnt,  anil  tn  Whitehaven ;  ilic^icc  (by  the  Me  or  KUn.  uhcrc  1  few  days  were  paxicd) 
Ihe  Fiilh  oTUydo  to  Greenock,  then  to  UluD,  StaTTa,  lona ;  and  bick  towards  England  by  L< 
Awe,  Invcrary,  Loch  GoLI-heaJ,  (iieenock,  and  throuBh  parts  or  Renftewshire,  Ayrshire,  1 
DiuqrktCi-ihira  to  CarUsle,  and  thence  up  toe  river  Kden,  and  homewards  by  Ulliwater.J 

To  the  heaii'i  fond  belier:  though 
Adieu,  Rvdnlian  laurels  f  that  have  grown  are 

And  weu  A»  lF  ye  knew  thai  day  1  might  come    Whose  slemerjudgrncntadccm  th 

When  ye  would  shelter  in  a  bappy  hume,  

rin  thi<  &ir  Mount,  a  PotI  of  your  own,  _   _       _   _  

:nturcd  for  a  Delphic  crown       Which  rouli^'i  birds  are  caught  wiih.    Can,  I 


'osnelheGud;  but,  haiuiting  your  green  shade 
Lit  teafoat  through,  it  liumbly  pleased  to  braid 
■round'llowers*    beneath    your  guaniiaiuhip, 


Yet  not  ror  thii 
To  cheer  the  Iti 
Her  spirit,  whil. 


i<nd  J  ihs  Enlhi 


'Mid  fmufuL  lieldi  t 


It,  journeying  through 

him  with  a  mile, 

e  Tule,   refined 


OrTruth  and  Itcauty,  strivs  to  imitate, 

Far  as  she  may,  primeval  Nalnte's  itylc. 

Fair  Land  I  by  Time's  parcnlal  love  made  free, 

Bt  Social  Order's  watcRfut  arms  embraced : 

Wth  uneiampled  union  meet  in  thee. 

For  eye  and  mind,  the  present  and  the  past ; 

With  goldea  prospect  for  futurity. 

If  thai  be  reverenced  whicll  ought  to  last. 

Thkv  oiled  Thee  Miuiiv  Ehci^nd,  In  old 
A  happy  people  won  ror  Ihee 


Combat,  w^le  darfuwu  aggravates  the  gnmir 
Hut  if  thou  (liko  Cocylu.s7iom  llie  Btoan* 
Heard  on  his  luefid  niaigin)  thence  wen  namHl 
The  Mourner,  thy  Inie  uture  was  defhiiied, 
ige,  (^^ten.    Oft  ai  Spring 


Dedif,  on  ll 

thronei 

Seats  of  glad 


ct  and  love's  candlinj^ 

-  ^ — pjr.  then  maj-  — 

'in-day  harm 


I.  or  his  bold  wing  noating  on  the  i 
"~      i  thy  deep  voice  could  lull  me 

nan  Ufe  when  lint  allowed  to 
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Kept  in  perpetual  verdure  by  the  steam 
Of  thy  soft  breath  I — Less  vivid  wreath   en- 
twined 
Nemzan  victor's  brow  ;  less  bright  was  worn. 
Meed  of  some  Roman  chief — in  triumph  borne 
With  captives  chained  ;  and  shedding  from  his 

car 
The  sunset  splendours  of  a  finished  war 
Upon  the  proud  enslavers  of  mankind  1 

VI. 
IN  SIGHT  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  COCKKKMOUTH. 

(Where  the  Author  was  bom,  and  his  Father's 
remains  are  laid.) 

A  POINT  of  life  between  my  Parents'  dust. 
And  yours,  my  buried  Little-ones  !  am  I  ; 
And  to  those  ^javes  looking  habitually 
In  kindred  quiet  I  repose  my  trust.  ^ 
Death  to  the  innocent  is  more  than  just, 
And,  to  the  sinner,  mercifully  bent ; 
So  may  I  hope,  if  truly  I  repent 
And  meekly  bear  the  ills  which  bear  I  must : 
And  You,  my  Offspring  !  that  do  still  remair 
Yet  may  outstrip  me  in  the  appointed  race^ 
If  e'er,  through  fault  of  mine,  m  mutual  pain 
We  breathed  together  for  a  moment's  space. 
The  wrong,  by  love  provoked,  let  love  arraign. 
And  only  love  keep  m  your  hearts  a  place. 

VII. 

ADDRESS  FROM  THE  SPIRIT  OF  COCKERMOI/'TH 

CASTLE. 

•*Thou  look'st  upon  me,  and  dost  fondly  think. 
Poet  I  that,  stricken  as  both  arc  by  years. 
We,  differing  once  so  miich,  are  now  Compeers, 
Prepared,  when  each  h.ns  stood  bis  time,  to  sink 
Into  the  dust.     Erewhile  a  stenier  link 
United  us  ;  when  thou,  in  bovish  play. 
Entering  my  dungeon,  didst  become  a  prey 
To  soul-appalling  darkness.     Not  a  blink 
Of  light  was  there; — and  thus  did  I,  thy  Tutor, 
Make  thy  young  thoughts  acquainted  with  the 

grave; 
While  thou  wert  chasing  the  wing'd  butterfly 
Through  my  green  courts  ;  or  climbing,  a  bold 

suitor, 
•Up  to  the  flowers  whose  golden  progeny 
Still  round  my  shattered  brow  in  beauty  wave.** 

VIII. 

nun's  well,  brigham. 

The  cattle  crowding  round  this  beverage  clear 
To  slake  their  thirst,  with  reckless  hoofs  have 

trod 
The  encircling  turf  into  a  barren  clod  ; 
Through  which  the  waters  creep,  then  disappear. 
Bom  to  be  lost  in  Derwent  flowing  near  ; 
Yet,  o'er  the  brink,  and  round  the  lune-stone  cell 
Of  the  pure  spring  (they  call  it  the  **  Nun's 

VVell," 
Name  th.it  first  struck  by  chance  my  startled 

ear) 
A  tender  Spirit  broods  —the  pensive  Shade 
Of  ritual  honours  to  this  Fountain  paid 
By  hooded  Votaresses  with  saintly  cheer  ; 
Albeit  oft  the  Virgin-mother  mild 
Looked  down  with  pity  upon  eyes  beguiled 
Into  the  shedding  of  'too  soft  a  tear." 


IX. 

TO  A  FRIEND. 

(on  the  banks  of  the  DERWENT.. 

Pastor  and  Patriot  I— at  whose  bidding  rise 
These  modest  walls,  amid  a  flock  that  need. 
For  one  who  comes  to  watch  them  and  to  feed, 
A  fixed  Abode — keep  down  presageful  sighs. 
Threats,  which  the  unthinking  only  can  despise. 
Perplex  the  Church  ;  but  be  thou  firm,— be  true 
To  thy  first  hope,  and  this  good  work  pursue. 
Poor  as  thou  art.     A  welcome  sacrifice 
Dost  Thou  prepare,  whose  sign  will  be  the  smoke 
Of  thy  new  hearth;  and  sooner  shall  its  wreath-s 
Mounting  while  earth   her   morning   incense 

breathes, 
From  wandering  fiends  of  air  receive  a  yoke,_ 
And  straightway  cease  to  aspire,  than  God  dis- 
dain 
This  humble  tribute  as  ill-timed  or  vain. 

X. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

(landing  at  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  DERWENT, 
WORKINGTON.) 

Dear  to  the  Loves,  and  to  the  Graces  vowed. 
The  Queen  drew  back  the  wimple  that  she 

wore ; 
And  to  the  throng,  that  on  the  Cumbrian  shore 
Her  landing  hailed,  how  touch ingly  she  bowedl 
And  like  a  Star  (that,  from  a  heavy  cloud 
Of  pine-tree  foliage  poised  in  air,  forth  darts. 
When  a  soft  summer  gale  at  evening  parts 
The  gloom  that  did  its  loveliness  enshroud) 
She  smiled ;  but  Time,  the  old  Saturaian  seer. 
Sighed  on  the  wing  as  her  foot  pressed  the 

strand, 
With  step  prelusive  to  a  long  array 
Of  woes  and  degradations  hand  in  hand — 
Weeping  captivity,  and  shuddering  fear 
Stilled  by  the  ensanguined  block  of  Fotherin- 

gayl 


XI. 

STANZAS  SUGGESTED  IN  A  STEAM-BOAT  OFF 
SAINT  dees'  HEADS,  ON  THE  COAST  OF  CUM- 
BERLAND. 

If  Life  were  slumber  on  a  bed  of  down. 
Toil  unimposed,  vicissitude  unknown, 
Sad  were  out  lot :  no  hunter  of  the  hare 
Exults  like  him  whose  javelin  from  the  lair 
Has  roused  the  lion  ;  no  one  plucks  the  rose. 
Whose  proffered  beauty  in  safe  shelter  blows 
'Mid  a  trim  garden's  summer  luxuries. 
With  joy  like  his  who  climbs,  on  hands  and 

knees. 
For  some  rare  plant,  yon  Headland  of  St  Bees. 

This  independence  upon  oar  and  sail, 

This  new  indifference  to  breeze  or  gale. 

This  straight-lined  progress,  furrowing  a  flat 

lea. 
And  regular  as  if  locked  in  certaintv — 
Depress  the  hours.     Up,  Spirit  of  the  storm  ! 
That  Courage  may  find  something  to  perform  : 
That  Fortitude,  whose  blood  disdains  to  freeze 
At  Danger's  bidding,  may  confront  the  seas. 
Firm  as  the  towering  Headlands  of  St  Bees. 
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Dread  cliff  of  Baruth  I   tftat  wild  wish  may 

sleep, 
Bold  as  if  men  and  creatures  of  the  Deep 
Breathed  the  same  clement ;  \.oo  many  wrecks 
Have  struck  thy  sides,  too  many  ghastly  decks 
Hast  thou   looked   down  upon,    that  such   a 

thought 
Should   here   be   welcome,   and   in  verse    en- 
wrought  : 
With  thy  stem  aspect  l>ctter  far  agrees 
Utterance  of  thanks  that  wc  have  past  with 

ease, 
As  millions  thus  shall  do,  the  Headlands  of  St 
Bees. 

Yet,  while  each  useful  Art  augments  her  store. 
What  boots   the   gain   if  Nature  should  lose 

more, — 
And  Wisdom,  as  she  holds  a  Christian  place 
In  man's  intelligence  sublimed  by  grace? 
\yhen  Bcga  sought  of  yore  the  Cumbrian  coast. 
Tempestuous  wuids  her  holy  errand  cross'd  : 
She   knelt  in  prayer— the  waves  their  wrath 

apjieaw: ; 
And,  from  her  vow  well  weighed  in  Heaven's 

decrees, 
Rose,  where  she  touched  the  strand,  the  Chantry 

of  St  Bees. 

"Cruel  of  heart  were  they,  bloody  of  hand," 
Who  in  these  Wilds  then  struggled  for  com- 
mand ; 
The  strong  were  merciless,  without  hope  the 

weak  ; 
Till  this  bright  Stranger  came,   fair  as  day- 
break, 
And  as  a  cresset  true  that  darts  its  length 
Of  beamy  lustre  from  a  tower  of  strength  ; 
Guiding  the  mariner  through  troubled  seas. 
And  cheering  oft  his  peaceful  reveries, 
Like  the  fixed  Light  that  crowns  yon  Headland 
of  St  Bees. 

To  aid  the  Votaress,  miracles  believed 
Wrought  in  men's  minds,  like  miracles  achieved; 
So  piety  took  root ;  and  Song  might  tell 
What  humanising  virtues  near  her  cell 
Sprang  up,   and  spread  their  fragrance  wide 

around ; 
How  savage  bosoms  melted  at  the  sound 
Of  gospel-truth  enchained  in  harmonies 
Wafted  o'er  waves,  or  creeping  through  close 

trees. 
From  her  religious  Mansion  of  St  Bees 

When  her  sweet  Voice,  that  instrument  of  love. 
Was  glorified,  and  took  its  place,  above 
The  silent  stars,  among  the  aii:;clic  quire. 
Her  chantry  blazed  with  sacrilcijious  fire, 
And  perished  utterly  ;  but  her  good  deeds 
Had  sown  the  spot,  that  witnessed  them,  with 

seeds 
Which  lay  in  earth  expectant,  till  a  breere 
With  quickening  impul.^e  answered  their  mute 

pleas, 
And  lo  1  a  xtatclicr  pile,  the  Abbey  of  St  Bees. 

There  are  the  naked  clothed,  the  hungry  fed ; 

And  Charity  extcndelh  to  the  dead 

Her  intercessions  made  for  the  soul's  rest 

Of  tardy  penitents  ;  or  for  the  best 

Among  the  good  (when  love  might  else  have 

slept, 
Sickened,  or  died)  in  pious  memory  kept. 


Thanks  to  the  austere  and  simple  Devotees, 
NVho,  to  that  service  bound  by  venial  fees. 
Keep  watch  before  the  altars  of  St  I3ees. 

Are  not,  in  sooth,  their  Requiems  sacred  tics 
Woven  out  of  passion's  sharpest  agonies. 
Subdued,  composed,  and  formalized  by  art. 
To  fix  a  wiser  sorrow  in  the  heart  ? 
The  prayer  for  them  whose  hour  is  past  away 
Says  to  the  Living,  profit  while  ye  may ! 
A  little  part,  and  that  the  worst,  he  sees 
NVlio  thuiks  that  priestly  cunning  holds  the  keys 
I'hat  best  unlock  the  secrets  of  St  Bees. 

Conscience,  the  timid  being's  inmost  light, 
Hop^of  the  dawn  and  solace  of  the  night. 
Cheers  these  Recluses  with  a  steady  ray 
In  many  an  hour  when  Judgment  goes  astray. 
Ah  I  scorn  not  hastily  their  rule  who  try 
Earth  to  despise,  and  flesh  to  mortify  ; 
Consume  with  zeal,  in  winged  ecstasies 
Of  prayer  and  praise  forget  their  rosaries. 
Nor  hear  the  loudest  surges  of  St  Bees. 

Yet  none  so  prompt  to  succour  and  protect 

'J'he  forlorn  traveller,  or  sailor  wrecked 

On  the  bare  coast ;  nor  do  they  grudge  the 

boon 
Which  staff  and  cockle  hat  and  sandal  shoon 
Claim  for  the  pilgrim :  and,  though  chidings 

sharp 
May  sometimes  greet  the  strolling  minstrel's 

harp. 
It  is  not  then  when,  swept  with  sportive  ease. 
It  channs  a  feast-day  throng  of  all  degrees. 
Brightening  the  archway  of  revered  St  Bees. 

How  did  the  clifls  and  echoing  hills  rejoice 
What  time  the  Benedictine  Brethren's  voice. 
Imploring,  or  commanding  with  meet  pride. 
Summoned  the  Chiefs  to  lay  their  feuds  aside. 
And  under  one  blest  ensign  serve  the  Lord 
In  Palestine.     Advance,  indignant  Sword  I 
Flaming  till  thou  from  Panym  hands  release 
That  tomb,  dre.id  centre  of  all  sanctities 
Nursed  in  the  quiet  Abbey  of  St  Bees. 

But  look  we  now  to  them  whose  minds  from  far 
Follow  the  fortunes  which  they  may  not  share. 
While  in  Judea  Fancy  loves  to  roam. 
She  helps  to  make  a  Holy-land  at  home  : 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem  from  its  sphere  invites 
To  sound  the  crystal  depth  of  maiden  rights  ; 
And  wedded  Life,  through  scriptural  mysteries, 
Heavenward  ascends  with  all  her  charities. 
Taught  by  the  hooded  Celibates  of  St  Bees. 

Nor  be  it  e'er  forgotten  how  by  skill 

Of  cloistered  Architects,  free  tneir  souls  to  fill 

With  love  of  God,  throughout  the  Land  were 

raised 
Chiurches  on  whose  symbolic  beauty  gazed 
Peasant  and  mail-clad  Chief  with  pious  awe  ; 
As  at  this  day  men  seeing  what  they  saw. 
Or  the  bare  wreck  of  faith's  solemnities, 
Aspire  to  more  than  earthly  destinies  ; 
Witness  yon  Pile  that  greets  us  from  St  Bees. 

Yet  more :  around  those  Churches,   gathered 

Towns 
Safe  from  the  feudal  Cistle's  haughty  frowns  ; 
Peaceful  abodes  where  Justice  might  uphold 
Her  scales  with  even  hand,  and  culture  mould 
The  heart  to  pity,  tnun  the  miad  in  care 
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For  rules  of  life,  sound  as  the  Time  could  bear. 
Nor  dost  thou  fail,  thro'  abject  love  of  ease, 
Or  hindrance  raised  by  sordid  purposes, 
To  bear  thy  part  in  this  good  work,  St  Bees. 

Who  with  the  ploughshs^-e  clove  the  barren 

moors. 
And  to  green  meaaows  changed  the  swampy 

shores  ? 
Thinned  the  rank  woods  ;  and  for  the  cheerful 

grange 
Made  room  where  wolf  and  boar  were  used  to 

range? 
Who  taught,  and  showed  by  deeds,  that  gentler 

chains 
Should  bind  the  vassal  to  his  lord's  domains  ? 
The  thoughtful   Monks,   intent  their  God  to 

please, 
For  Christ's  dear  sake,  by  human  sympathies 
Poured  from  the  bosom  of  thy  Church,  St  Bees ! 

But  all  availed  not ;  by  a  mandate  given 
Through  lawless  will  the   Brotherhood  was 

driven 
Forth  from  their  cells  ;  their  ancient  House  laid 

low 
In  Reformation's  sweeping  overthrow. 
But  now  once  more  the  local  Heart  revives. 
The  inextinguishable  Spirit  strives. 
Oh  may  that  Power  who  hushed  the  stormy 

seas, 
And  cleared  a  way  for  the  first  Votaries, 
Prosper  the  new-bom  College  of  St  Bees  I 

Alas  1  the  Genius  of  our  age   from  Schools 
Less  humble  dr.iws  her  lessons,  aim<:,  and  rules. 
To  Prowess  guided  by  her  insight  keen 
Matter  and  Spirit  are  as  one  Machine  ; 
Boastful  Idolatress  of  formal  skill 
She  in  her  own  would  merge  the  eternal  will ; 
Better,  if  Reason's  triumphs  match  with  these, 
Her  flight  before  the  bold  credulities 
That  furthered  the  first  teaching  of  St  Bees.* 
1833. 

XII. 

IN    THE    CHANNEL,    BETWEEN    THE  COAST   OF 
CUMDKKI.AND  AND  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Ranging  the  heights  of  Scawfcll  or  Black- 
comb, 
In  his  lone  course  the  Shepherd  oft  will  pause, 
And  strive  tu  fathom  the  mysterious  laws 
By  which  the  clouds,  arrayed  in  light  or  gloom. 
On  Mona  settle,  and  the  shapes  assume 
Of  all  her  peaks  and  ridges.     What  he  draws 
From  sense,  faith,  reason,  fancy,  of  the  cause, 
He  will  take  with  him  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Or,  by  his  fire,  a  child  upon  his  knee. 
Haply  the  untaught  Philosopher  may  speak 
Of  the  strange  sight,  nor  hide  his  theory 
That  satisfies  the  simple  and  the  meek. 
Blest  in  their  pious  ignorance,  though  weak 
To  cope  with  Sages  un devoutly  free. 

XIIL 
AT  SEA  OFF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Bold  words  affirmed,  in  days  when  faith  was 

strong 
And  doubts  and  scruples  seldom  teazed  the 

brain, 

*  See  Excursion,  seventh  part ;  and  Eccle- 
siastical Sketches,  second  part,  near  the  be- 
glnuing. 


That  no  adventurer's  bark  had  power  to  gain 
These  shores  if  he  approached  them  bent  on 

wrong : 
For,  suddenly  up-conjured  from  the  Main, 
Mists  rose  to  hide  the  Land  —  that  search, 

though  long 
And  eager,  might  be  still  pursued  in  vain. 
O  Fancy,  what  an  age  was  that  for  song  I 
That  age,  when  not  by  iaws  inanimate. 
As  men  believed,  the  waters  were  impelled. 
The  air  controlled,  the  stars  their  courses  held; 
But  element  and  orb  on  acts  did  wait 
Of  Poivers  endued  with  visible  form,  instinct 
With  will,  and  to  their  work  by  passion  linked. 

XIV. 

Desire  we  past  illusions  to  recal  ? 

To  reinstate  wild  Fancy,  would  we  hide 

Truths  whose  thick  veil  Science  has  drawn 

aside? 
No, — let  this  Age,  high  as  she  may,  instal 
In  her  esteem  the  thirst  that  wrought  man's 

fall, 
The  universe  is  infinitely  wide  ; 
And  conquering  Reason,  if  self-glorified. 
Can  nowhere  move  uncrossed  by  some  new 

wall 
Or  gulf  of  mystery,  which  thou  alone. 
Imaginative  Faith  !  canst  overleap. 
In  progress  toward  the  fount  of  Love, — the 

throne 
Of  Power  whose  ministers  the  records  keep 
Of  periods  fixed,  and  laws  established,  less 
Flesh  to  exalt  than  prove  its  nothingness. 

XV. 

on  entering  DOUGLAS  BAY,  ISLB  OF  MAN. 

"  DIgnum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  morL** 

The  feudal  Keep,  the  bastions  of  Cohom, 
Even  when  they  rose  to  check  or  to  repel 
Tides  of  aggressive  war,  oft  served  as  well 
Greedy  ambition,  armed  to  treat  with  scorn 
Just  limits;    but   yon  Tower,    whose    smiles 

adorn 
This  perilous  bay,  stands  clear  of  all  offence  ; 
Blest  work  it  is  of  love  and  innocence, 
A  Tower  of  refuge  built  for  the  else  forlorn. 
Spare  it,  ye  waves,  and  lift  the  mariner. 
Struggling  for  life,  into  its  saving  arms  I 
Spare,  too,  the  human  helpers  I     Do  they  stir 
'Mid  your  fierce  shock  like  men  afraid  to  die? 
No;   their  dread  service  nerves  the  heart  it 

warms. 
And  they  are  led  by  noble  Hillary. 

XVI. 
BY  the  sea-shore,  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Why  stand  we  gazing  on  the  sparkling  Brine, 
With  wonder  smit  by  its  transparency 
And  all-enraptured  with  its  purity  ? — 
Because  the  unstained,  the  clear,  the  cr^'stal- 

line,  _ 
Have  ever  in  them  something  of  benign  ; 
Whether  in  gem,  in  water,  or  in  sky, 
A  sleeping  infant's  brow,  or  wakeful  eye 
Of  a  young  maiden,  only  not  divine. 
Scarcely  the  hand  forbears  to  dip  its  palm 
For  beverage  drawn  as  from  a  mountain -welt 
Temptation  centres  in  the  liquid  Calm  ; 
Our  daily  raiment  seems  no  obstacle 
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To  iastantaneous  plunging  in,  deep  Sea  I 
And  revelling  in  long  embrace  witK  thee.* 

XVII. 
ISLE  OF  MAN. 

A  YOUTH  too  certain  of  hLs  power  to  wade 
On  the  smooth  bottom  of  this  clear  bright  sea. 
To  sight  so  shallow,  with  a  bather's  glee 
Leapt  from  this  rock,  and  but  for  timely  aid 
He,  by  the  alluring  element  betrayed, 
Had  perished.    Then  might  Sea-nymphs  (and 

with  sighs 
Of  self-reproach)  have  chanted  elegies 
Bewailing  his  sad  fate,  when  he  was  laid 
In  |>eaccful  earth:  for,  doubtless,  he  was  frank. 
Utterly  in  himself  devoid  of  guile  ; 
Knew  not  the  double-dealing  of  a  smile  ; 
Nor  aught  that  makes  men's  promises  a  blank. 
Or  deadly  snare  :  and  he  survives  to  bless 
The  Power  that  saved  him  in   his   strange 

distress. 

XVI  n. 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Did  pangs  of  grief  for  lenient  time  too  keen. 
Grief  that  devouring  waves  had  caused — or 

guilt 
Which  they  had  witnessed,  sway  the  man  who 

built 
This  Homestead,  placed  where  nothing  could 

be  seen. 
Nought  heard,  of  ocean  troubled  or  serene  f 
A  tired  Ship-soldier  on  paternal  land. 
That  o'er  the  channel  holds  august  command. 
The  dwelling  raised, — a  veteran  Marine. 
He,  in  disgust,  turned  from  the  neighbouring 

sea 
To  shun  the  memory  of  a  listless  life 
That  hung  between  two  callings.    May  no  strife 
More  hurtful  here  beset  him,  doomed  though 

free. 
Self-doomed,  to  worse  inaction,  till  his  eye 
Shrink  from  the  daily  sight  of  earth  and  sky  1 

XIX. 

by  a  retired  mariner. 

(a  friend  of  the  author.) 

From  early  youth  I  ploughed  the  restless  Main, 
My  mind  as  restless  and  as  apt  to  change  ; 
Through  every  clime  and  ocean  did  I  range, 
In  hope  at  length  a  competence  to  gain  ; 
For  poor  to  Sea  I  went,  and  poor  I  still  remain. 
Year  after  year  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
And  hardships  manifold  did  I  endure, 
For  Fortune  on  me  never  deign'd  to  smile ; 
Yet  I  at  last  a  resting-place  have  found. 
With  just  enough  life's  comforts  to  procure, 
In  a  snug  Cove  on  this  our  favoured  Isle, 
A  peaceml  spot  where  Nature's  gifts  abound  ; 
Then  sure  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Though  poor  to  Sea  I  went,  and  poor  1  still  re- 
main. 

XX. 

at  bala-sala,  isle  of  man. 

(supposed  to  be  written  by  a  friend.) 

Broken  in  fortune,  but  in  mind  entire 
And  sound  in  principle,  1  seek  repose 

*  The  sea-water  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  singularly  pure  and  beautiful. 


Where  ancient  trees  this  convent-pile  enclose,* 
In  ruin  beautiful.    When  vain  desire 
Intrudes  on  peace,  I  pray  the  eternal  Sire 
To  cast  a  soul-subduing  shade  on  me, 
A  grey-haired,  pensive,  thankful  Refugee  ; 
A  shade — but  with  some  sparks  of  heavenly  fire 
Once  to  these  cells  vouchsafed.    And  when  I 

note 
The  old  Tower's  brow  yellowed  as  with  the 

beams 
Of  sunset  ever  there,  albeit  streams 
Of  stormy,  weather-stains   that   semblance 

wrought, 
I  thank  the  silent  Monitor,  and  sav 
"  Shine  so,  my  aged  brow,  at  all  hours  of  the 

dayl" 

XXI. 

tynwald  hill. 

Once  on  the  top  of  Tynwald's  formal  mound 
(Still  marked  with  green  turf  circles  narrowing^ 
Stage  above  stage)  would  sit  this  Island's  King, 
The  laws  to  promulgate,  enrobed  and  crowned ; 
While,  compassing  the  little  mount  around. 
Degrees  and  Orders  stood,  each  under  each : 
Now,  like  to  things  within  fate's  easiest  reach. 
The  power  is  merged,  the  pomp  a  grave  has 

found. 
Off  with  yon  cloud,  old  Snafell !  that  thine  eye 
Over  three  Realms  may  take  its  widest  range  ; 
And  let,  for  them,  thy  fountains  utter  strange 
Voices,  thy  winds  break  forth  in  prophecy. 
If  the  whole  State  must  suffer  mortal  change. 
Like  Mona's  miniature  of  sovereignty. 

XXII. 

Despond  who  will—/  heard  a  voice  exclaim, 
"Though  fierce  the  assault,  and  shatter'd  the 

defence, 
It  cannot  be  that  Britain's  social  frame. 
The  glorious  work  of  time  and  providence, 
Before  a  flying  season's  rash  pretence. 
Should  fall ;    that   She,    whose  virtue  put  to 

shame, 
When  Europe  prostrate  lay,  the  Conqueror** 

aim. 
Should  perish,  self-subverted.  Black  and  dense 
The  cloud  is  ;  but  brings  that  a  day  of  doom 
To  Liberty?    Her  sun  is  up  the  while, 
That  orb  whose   beams  round   Saxon  Alfred 

shone : 
Then  laugh,  ye  innocent  Vales !  ye  Streams, 

sweep  on. 
Nor  let  one  billow  of  our  heaven-blest  Isle 
Toss  in  the  fanning  wind  a  humbler  plume." 

XXIII. 

IN  the  frith  of  CLYDE,  AILSA  CRAG. 
DURING  AN  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN,  JULY  17. 

Since  risen  from  ocean,  ocean  to  defy. 
Appeared  the  Crag  of  Ailsa.  ne'er  did  mom 
With  gleaming  lights  more  gracefully  adorn 
His  sides,  or  wreathe  with  mist  his  forehead 

Now,  faintly  darkening  with  the  sun  s  eclipse. 
Still  is  he  seen,  in  lone  sublimity, 
'1  owering  above  the  sea  and  little  ships  ; 
For  dwarfs  the  tallest  seem  while  sailing  by, 
Each  for  her  haven  ;  with  her  freight  of  Care, 

*  Ruihen  Abbey. 
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Pleasure,  or  Grief,  and  Toil  that  seldom  looks 

Into  the  secret  of  to-morrow's  fare ; 

Though  poor,  yet  rich,  without  the  wealth  of 

books. 
Or  aught  that  watchful  Love  to  Nature  owes 
For  her  mute  Powers,  fix'd  Forms,  or  transient 

Shows. 

XXIV. 

ON  THE  FRITH  OF  CLVDK, 

(in  a  STSAM-BOAT.) 

AsRAN  1  a  single-crested  TenerifTe, 
A  St  Helena  next — in  shape  and  hue. 
Varying  her  crowded  peaks  and  ridges  blue ; 
Who  but  must  covet  a  cloud-seat,  or  skiflf 
Built  for  the  air,  or  winged  Hippogrifff 
That  he  might  fly,  where  no  one  could  pursue. 
From  this  dull  Monster  and  her  sooty  crew ; 
And,  as  a  God,  light  on  thy  topmost  cliff.  ^ 
Impotent  wish  !  which  reason  would  despise 
If  tne  mind  knew  no  union  of  extremes, 
No  natural  bond  between  the  boldest  schemes 
Ambition  frames,  and  heart-humilities. 
Beneath  stem  mountains  many  a  soft  vale  lies. 
And  lofty  springs  give  birth  to  lowly  streams. 

XXV. 

ON  REVISITING  DUNOLLY  CASTLE. 

(See  former  series,  p.  271.) 
The  captive  Bird  was  gone  ;— to  cliff  or  moor 
Percluince  had  flown,  delivered  by  the  storm  ; 
Or  he  had  pined,  and  sunk  to  feed  the  worm  : 
Him  found  we  not :  but.  climbing  a  tall  tower. 
There  saw,  impaved  with  rude  fiaelity 
Of  art  mosaic,  in  a  roofless  floor, 
An  Eagle  with  stretched  wings,  but  beamless 

An  Eagle  that  could  neither  wail  nor  soar. 
Effigy  of  the  Vanished — (shall  I  dare 
To  call  thee  so  ?)  or  symbol  of  flerce  deeds 
And  of  the  towering  courage  which  past  times 
Rejoiced  in — take,  whate'er  thou  be,  a  share. 
Not  undeserved,  of  the  memorial  rhymes 
That  animate  my  way  where'er  it  leads  ! 

XXVI. 

the  DUNOLLY  EAGLE. 

Not  to  the  clouds,  not  to  the  cliff,  he  flew  ; 
But  when  a  storm,  on  sea  or  mountain  bred. 
Came  and  delivered  him,  alone  he  sped 
Into  the  castle-dungeon'5  darkest  mew.^ 
Now,  near  his  master's  house  in  open  view 
He  dwells,  and  hears  indignant  tempests  howl. 
Kennelled  and  chained.     Ye  tame  domestic 

fowl, 
Beware  of  him  I    Thou,  saucy  cockatoo. 
Look  to  thy  plumage  and  thy  life  I — The  roe. 
Fleet  as  the  west  wind,  is  for  him  no  quarry  ; 
Balanced  in  ether  he  will  never  tarry. 
Eyeing  the  sea's  blue  depths.   Poor  Bird  !  even 

so 
Doth  man  of  brother  man  a  creature  make 
That  clings  to  slavery  for  its  own  sad  sake. 

XXVII. 

WRITTEN  IN  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  MACPHERSON's 

OSSIAN. 

Oft  have  I  caught,  upon  a  fltful  breeze, 
Fragments  of  (ar-off  melodies. 


With  ear  not  coveting  the  whole, 

A  part  so  charmed  the  pensive  soul : 

Wnile  a  dark  storm  before  my  si^t 

Was  yielding,  on  a  motmtain  height 

Loose  vapours  have  I  watched,  that  won 

Prismatic  colours  from  the  sun ; 

Nor  felt  a  wish  that  heaven  would  shovr 

The  image  of  its  perfect  bow. 

What  need,  then,  of  these  finished  Strains 

Away  Mrith  counterfeit  Remains  1 

An  abbey  in  its  lone  recess, 

A  temple  of  the  wilderness, 

Wrecks  though  they  be,  announce  with  fedang 

The  majesty  of  honest  dealing. 

Spirit  of  Ossian  !  if  imbound 

In  laneuage  thou  may'st  yet  be  foimd. 

If  aught  (mtrusted  to  the  pen 

Or  floating  on  the  tongues  of  men. 

Albeit  shattered  and  impaired) 

Subsist  thy  dignity  to  ^uard. 

In  concert  with  memorial  claim 

Of  old  grey  stone,  and  high-bora  name 

That  cleaves  to  rock  or  pUlared  cave 

Where  moans  the  blast,  or  beats  the  wave^ 

Let  Truth,  stern  arbitress  of  all, 

Interpret  that  Original, 

And  tor  presumptuous  wrongs  atone  ; — 

Authentic  words  be  given,  or  none  ! 

Time  is  not  blind  ; — yet  He,  who  spares 
Pyramid  pointing  to  the  stars, 
Hath  preyed  witn  ruthless  appetite 
On  all  that  marked  the  primal  flight 
Of  the  poetic  ecstasy 
Into  the  land  of  mystery. 
No  tongue  is  able  to  renearse 
One  measure,  Orpheus  I  of  thy  verse  ; 
Musaeus,  stationed  with  his  lyre^ 
Supreme  amone  the  Elysian  quire. 
Is,  for  the  dwellers  upon  earth  ^ 
Mute  as  a  lark  ere  morningc's  birth. 
Why  grieve  for  these,  though  past  away 
The  music,  and  extinct  the  lay? 
When  thousands,  by  severer  doom. 
Full  early  to  the  silent  tomb 
Have  sunk,  at  Nature's  call :  or  strayed 
From  hope  and  promise,  self-betrayed  ; 
The  garland  withering  on  their  brows  ; 
Stung  with  remorse  for  broken  vows  ; 
Frantic— else  how  might  they  rejoice  f 
And  friendless,  by  their  own  sad  choice  I 

Hail,  Bards  of  mightier  grasp  1  on  you 
I  chiefly  call,  the  chosen  Few, 
Who  cast  not  off  the  acknowledged  guide. 
Who  faltered  not,  nor  turned  aside  ; 
Whose  lofty  genius  could  survive 
Privation,  under  sorrow  thrive  ; 
In  whom  the  fiery  Muse  revered 
The  symbol  of  a  snow-white  beard. 
Bedewed  with  meditative  tears 
Dropped  from  the  lenient  cloud  of  years. 

Brothers  in  soul !  though  distant  times 
Produced  you  nursed  in  various  climes, 
ye,  when  the  orb  of  life  had  waned, 
A  plenitude  of  love  retained  : 
Hence,  while  in  you  each  sad  regret 
By  corresponding  hope  was  met. 
Ye  lingered  among  human  kind. 
Sweet  voices  for  the  passing  wind  ; 
Departing  sunbeams,  loth  to  stop. 
Though  smiling  on  the  last  hill  top ! 
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Such  to  the  tender-hearted  maid 
Even  ere  her  joys  begin  to  fade  ; 
Such,  haply,  to  the  rugged  chief 
By  fortune  crushed,  or  tamed  by  grief; 
Appears,  on  Morven's  lonely  shore, 
Dtm-eleamini|^  through  imperfect  lore. 
The  Son  of  Fingal ;  such  was  blind 
Mzonides  of  ampler  mind  ; 
Such  Milton,  to  the  fountain  head 
Of  glory  by  Urania  led  1 
x8t4. 

XXVIIL 
CAVB  OF  STAFFA. 

Wk  saw,  but  surely,  in  the  motley  crowd, 
Not  One  of  us  has  felt  the  far-famed  sight ; 
How  could "wc  feel  it?  each  the  other's  blight. 
Hurried  and  hurrying,  volatile  and  loud. 
O  for  those  motions  only  that  invite 
The  Ghost  of  Fbgal  to  his  tuneful  Cave 
By  the  breeze  entered,  and  wave  after  wave 
Softly  embosoming  the  timi4  light ! 
And  by  on€  Votary  who  at  will  might  stand 
Gazing  and  take  into  his  mind  and  heart, 
With  undistracted  reverence,  the  effect 
Of  those  proportions  where  the  almighty  hand 
That  made  the  worlds,  the  sovereign  Architect* 
Has  deigned  to  work  as  if  with  human  Art  1 

XXIX. 

CAVE  OF  STAFFA. 

AFTER  THE  CROWD  HAD  DEPARTED. 

Thanks  for  the  lessons  of  this  Spot— fit  school 
For  the  presumptuous  thoughts  that  would 

assign  ; 

Mechanic  laws  to  agency  divine  ; 
And,  measuring  heaven  by  earth,  would  over- 
rule 
Infinite  Power.    The  pillared  vestibule. 
Expanding  yet  precise,  the  roof  embowed. 
Might  seem  designed  to  humble  man,  when 

proud 
Of  his  Dcst  workmanship  by  plan  and  tool. 
Down -bearing  with  his  whole  Atlantic  weight 
Of  tide  and  tempest  on  the  Structure's  base. 
And  flashing  to  that  Structure's  topmost  height. 
Ocean  has  proved  its  strength,  and  of  its  grace 
In  calms  is  conscious,  finding  for  his  freight 
Of  softest  music  some  responsive  place. 

XXX. 

CAVB  OF  STAFFA. 

Vb  shadowy  Beings,  that  have  rights  and  claims 
In  every  cell  of  Fingal's  mystic  Grot, 
Where  are  ye  ?  Driven  or  venturing  to  the  spot, 
Our  fathers  glimpses  caught  of  your  Diin  Frames, 
And,  by  your  mien  and  bearing,  knew  your 

names ; 
And  they  could  hear  his  ghostly  song  who  trod 
Earth,  till  the  flesh  lay  on  him  like  a  load. 
While  he  struck  his  desolate  harp  without  hopes 

or  aims. 
Vanished  ye  are,  but  subject  to  recal ; 
Why  keep  we  else  the  instincts  whose  dread  law 
Ruled  here  of  yore,  till  what  men  felt  they  saw. 
Not  by  black  arts  but  magic  natural ! 
If  eyes  be  still  sworn  vassals  of  belief. 
Von  light  shapes  forth  a  Bard,  that  shade  a 

ChieC 


XXXI 

FLOWERS  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  PILLARS  AT  THB 
ENTRANCE  OF  THE  CAVE. 

Hope  smiled  when  your  nativitv  was  cast. 
Children  of  Summer  I    Ye  fresh  Flowtfs  that 

brave 
What  Summer  here  escapes  not,  the  fierce  wave. 
And  whole  artillery  of  the  western  blast. 
Battering  the  Temple's  front,  its  long-drawn 

nave  ^ 
Smiting,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last 
But  ye,  bright  Flowers,  on  frieze  and  architrave 
Survive,  and  once  again  the  Pile  stands  fast : 
Calm  as  the  Universe,  from  specular  towers 
Of  heaven  contemplated  by  Spirits  pure 
With  mute  astonishment,  it  stands  sustained 
Through  every  part  in  symmetry,  to  endure. 
Unhurt,  the  assault  of  Time  with  all  his  hours, 
.As  the  supreme  Artificer  ordained. 

XXXIL 

lONA. 

On  to  lona  ! — What  can  she  afford 

To  us  save  matter  for  a  thoughtful  sigh. 

Heaved  over  ruin  with  stability 

In  urgent  contrast  ?    To  diffuse  the  Word 

(Thy  Paramoimt,  mighty  Nature  !  and  Time's 

S      '/.Lord). 

Her  Temples  rose,  'mid  pagan  gloom;  but  why. 

Even  for  a  moment,  has  our  verse  deplored 

Their  wrongs,  since  they  fulfilled  their  destiny  t 

And  when,  subjected  to  a  common  doom 

Of  mutability,  those  far-famed  Piles 

Shall  disappear  from  both  the  sister  Isles, 

lona's  Saints,  forgetting  not  past  days, 

Garlands  shall  wear  of  amaranthine  bloom. 

While  heaven's  vast  sea  of  voices  chants  their 


praise. 
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lONA. 

(upon  landing.) 

How  sad  a  welcome  !    To  each  voyager 
Some  ragged  child  holds  up  for  sale  a  store 
Of  wave-worn  pebbles,  pleading  on  the  shore 
Where  once  came  monk  and  nun  with  gentle  stir. 
Blessings  to  give,  news  ask,  or  suit  prefer. 
Yet  is  yon  neat  trim  church  a  grateful  speck 
Of  novelty  amid  the  sacred  wreck 
Strewn  far  and  wide.  Think,  proud  Philosopherl 
Fallen  though  she  be,  this  Glory  of  the  west. 
Still  on  her  sons  the  beams  of  mercy  shine  ; 
And  "hopes,  perhaps  more   heavenly  bright 

than  thine, 
A  grace  by  thee  unsought  and  unpossest, 
A  faith  more  fixed,  a  rapture  more  divine, 
Shall  gild  their  passage  to  eternal  resL" 

XXXIV. 

THE  BLACK  STONES  OF  lONA. 

[See  Martin's  Voyage  among  the  Western 
Isles.] 

Here  on  their  Knees  men  swore :  the  stones 

were  black. 
Black  in  the  people's  minds  and  words,  yet  they 
Were  at  that  time,  as  now,  in  colour  grey. 
But  what  is  colour,  if  upon  the  rack 
Of  conscience  souls  are  placed  by  deeds  that  lack 
Concord  with  oaths  f  What  dificr  night  and  day 
Then,  when  before  the  Perjured  on  nis  way 
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Hell  opens.and  the  heavens  in  vengeance  crack 
Above  his  head  uplifled  in  vain  prayer 
To  Saint,  or  Fiend,  or  to  the  Godhead  whom 
He  had  insulted — Peasant,  King,  or  Thane  f 
Fly  where  the  culprit  may,  guilt  meets  a  doom; 
And,  from  invisible  worlds  at  need  laid  bare, 
Come  links  for  social  order's  awful  chain. 

XXXV. 

Homeward  we  turn.     Isle  of  Columba's  Cell, 
Where  Christian  piety's  soul-cheering  spark 
(Kindled  from  Heaven  between  the  light  and 

dark 
Of  time)  shone  like  the  morning-star,  farewell! — 
And  fare  thee  well,  to  Fancv  visible. 
Remote  St  Kilda,  lone  and  loved  sea-mark 
For  many  a  voyage  made  in  her  swift  bark. 
When  with  more  hues  than  in  the  rainbow  dwell 
Thou  a  mysterious  intercourse  dost  hold. 
Extracting  from  clear  skies  and  air  serene, 
And  out  of  sun-bright  waves,  a  lucid  veil. 
That  thickens,  spreads,  and,  mingling  fold  with 

fold, 
Makes  known,  when  thou  no  longer  canst  be 

seen, 
Thy  whereabout,  to  warn  the  approaching  sail. 

XXXVI. 

GRBBNOCK. 

Per  me  si  va  nella  CittJk  dol^te. 

Wk  have  not  passed  into  a  doleful  City, 
We  who  were  led  to-day  down  a  grim  dell, 
Bvsome  too  boldly  named  "  the  Jaws  of  Hell:  ** 
Where  be  the  wretched  ones,  the  sights  for  pity  ? 
These  crowded  streets  resound   no  plaintive 

ditty  :— 
As  from  the  hive  where  bees  in  summer  dwell. 
Sorrow  seems  here  excluded  ;  and  that  knell. 
It  neither  damps  the  gay,  nor  checks  the  witty. 
Alas  I  too  busy  Rival  of  old  Tyre, 
Whose  merchants  Princes  were,  whose  decks 

were  thrones ; 
Soon  may  the  punctual  sea  in  vain  respire 
To  serve  thy  need,  in  union  with  that  Clyde 
Whose    nursling    current    brawls   o'er   mossy 

stones. 
The  poor,  the  lonely,  herdsman's  joy  and  pride. 

XXXVII. 

*'  Therk  I"  said  a  Stripliiig,  pointing  with  meet 

pride 
Towards  a  low  roof  with  green  trees  half  con- 
cealed, 
**  Is  Mosgicl  Farm  ;  and  that's  the  very  field 
Where  Bums  ploughed  up  the  Daisy."    Far 

and  wide 
A  plain  below  stretched  seaward, while,  descried 
Above  sea-clouds,  the  Peaks  of  Arran  rose  ; 
And,  bv  that  simple  notice,  the  repose 
Of  earth,  sky,  sea,  and  air,  was  vivified. 
Beneath  "  the  random  bield  of  clod  or  stone" 
Myriads  of  daisies  have  shone  forth  in  flov/er 
Near  the  lark's  nest,  and  in  their  natural  hour 
Have  passed  away  ;  less  happy  than  the  One 
That,  by  the  unwilling  ploughshare,  died  to 

prove 
The  tender  charm  of  poetry  and  love. 

XXXVIII. 
THE  RIVER  EDEN,  CUMBERLAND. 

Eden  !  till  now  thy  beauty  had  I  viewed 
By  glimpses  only,  and  confess  vrith  shame 


That  verse  of  mine,  whate'er  its  varying  mood, 
Repeats  but  once  the  sound  of  thy  sweet  name : 
Yet  fetched  from  Paradise  that  honour  came. 
Rightfully  borne :  for  Nature  gives  thee  flowers 
That  have  no  rivals  among  British  bowers  ; 
And  thy  bold  rocks  are  worthy  of  their  ^me. 
Measuring  thy  course,  fair  Stream  t  at  length  I 

pay 
To  my  life's  neighbour  dues  of  neighbourhood ; 
But  I  have  traced  thee  on  thy  winding  way 
With  {pleasure  sometimes  by  this  thought  re- 
strained,— 
For  things  far  oS*  we  toil,  while  many  a  good 
Not  sought,  because  too  near,  is  never  gained. 

XXXIX. 

M0N17MBKT  OP  MRS  HOWAItZ)^ 

(by  NoUekens,) 

m  WBTHSRAL  CHURCH,  NEAR  CORBY,   ON  THK 
BANKS  OF  THB  EDBN. 

Stretched  on  the  dying  Mother^s  lap,  lies 

dead 
Her  new-bom  Babe ;   dire  ending  of  bright 

hope ! 
But  Sculpture  here,  with  the  divinest  scope 
Of  luminous  faith,  heavenward  hath  raised  that 

head 
So  patiently ;  and  through  one  hand  has  spread 
A  touch  so  tender  for  the  Insensate  Child — 
( Earth's  lingering  love  to  parting  reconciled. 
Brief  parting,  for  the  spirit  is  all  but  fled] — 
That  we,  who  contemplate  the  turns  of  life 
Through  this  still  medium,  are  consoled  and 

cheered  : 
Feel  with  the  Mother,  think  the  severed  Wife 
Is  less  to  be  lamented  than  revered  ; 
And  own  that  Art,  triumphant  over  strife 
And  pain,  hath  powers  to  Eternity  endeared. 

XL. 

SUGGESTED  OV  THB  FOREGOING. 

Tranquillity  !  the  sovereign  aim  wert  thou 
In  heathen  schools  of  philosophic  lore  ; 
Heart-stricken  by  stern  destiny  of  yore 
The  Tragic  Muse  thee  served  with  thoughtful 

vow  ; 
And  what  of  hope  Elysium  could  allow 
Was  fondly  seized  by  Sculpture,  to  restore 
Peace  to  the  Mourner.    But  when  He  who  wore 
The  crown  of  thorns  around  his  bleeding  brow 
Warmed  our  sad  being  with  celestial  light. 
Then  Arts  which  still  had  drawn  a  softening 

grace 
From  shadowy  fountains  of  the  Infinite, 
Communed  with  that  Idea  face  to  face : 
And  move  around  it  now  as  planets  run. 
Each  in  its  orbit  round  the  central  Sun. 

xlt. 

NU.NNBRY. 

Thb  floods  are  roused,  and  will  not  soon  be 

weary ; 
Down  from  the  Pennine  Alps*  how  fiercely 

sweeps 
Croglin,  the  stately  Eden's  tributary ! 
He  raves,   or   through  some  moody  passage 

creeps 
Plotting  new  mischief— out  again  he  leaps 
Into  broad  light,  and  sends,  through  regions 

airy, 

*  The  chain  of  Crossfell. 
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l.u&t  vol-:e  which  soothed  the  Nuns  while  on 

the  steei» 
They  knelt  in  prayer,  or  sang  to  blissful  Mary. 
That  union  ceased  :  then,  cleaving  easy  walks 
Through  crags,  and  smoothing  paths  beset  with 

danger. 
Came  studious  Taste ;   and  many  a  pensive 

stranger 
Dreams  on  the  banks,  and  to  the  nver  talks. 
What  change  shall  happen  next  to  Nunnery 

Dell? 
Canal,  and  Vbduct,  and  Railway,  tell ! 

XLII. 
STEAMBOATS,  VIADUCTS,  AND  RAILWAYS. 

Motions  and  Means,  on  land  and  sea  at  war 

With  old  poetic  feeling,  not  for  this, 

Shall  ye.  by  Poets  even,  be  judged  amiss  I 

Nor  snail  3'our  presence,  howsoe'cr  it  mar 

The  loveliness  of  Nature,  prove  a  bar 

To  the  Mind's  gaining  that  prophetic  sense 

Of  future  change,  that  point  of  vision,  whence 

May  be  discovered  what  in  soul  ye  are. 

In  spite  of  all  that  beauty  may  disown 

In  your  harsh  features.  Nature  doth  embrace 

Her  lawful  offspring  in  Man's  art ;  and  Time, 

Pleased  with  your  triumphs  o'er  his  brother 

Space, 
Accepts  from  your  bold  hands  the  proffered 

crown 
Of  hope,  and  smiles  on  you  with  cheer  sublime. 

XLIII. 

THE  MONUMENT  COMMONLY  CALLED  LONG  MEG 
AND  HEK  DAUGHTERS,  NEAR  THE  KIVEK  EDE.N*. 

A  WEIGHT  of  awe,  not  e.isy  to  be  borne. 

Fell  suddenly  upon  my  Spirit — cast 

From  the  dread  bo^om  of  the  unknown  past. 

When  first  I  saw  that  family  forlorn. 

Speak  Thou,  whose  massy  strength  and  stature 

scorn 
The  power  of  years — pre-eminent,  and  placed 
Apart,  to  overlook  the  circle  vxst — 
Speak,  Giant-mother  I  tell  it  to  the  Mom^ 
While  she  dispels  tlie  cumbrous  shades  of  Night; 
I^et  the  Moon  hear,  emerging  from  a  cloud  ; 
At  whose  behest  uprose  on  British  ground 
That  Sisterhood,  in  hieroglyphic  round 
Forth-shadowing,  some  have  deemed,  the  in- 
finite. 
The  inviolable  God,  that  tames  the  proud  ! 

XLIV. 
LOWTHER. 

LowTHER  I  in  thy  mnjestic  Pile  are  seen 

Cathedral  pomf)  and  grace,  in  apt  accord 

With  the  baronial  castle's  sterner  mien  ; 

Union  significant  of  God  adored. 

And  charters  won  and  guarded  by  the  sword 

Of  ancient  honour ;  whence  that  goodly  state 

Of  polity  which  wise  men  venerate. 

And  will  maintain,  if  God  hLs  help  afford. 

Hourly  the  democratic  torrent  swells  ; 

For  airy  promises  and  hopes  suborned 

The  strength  of  backward-looking  thoughts  b 

scorned. 
Fall  if  ye  must,  ye  Towers  and  Pinnacles, 
With  what  ye  symbolise  ;  authentic  Story 
Will  say,  Ye  disappeared  with  England's  Glory ! 


XLV. 

TO  THE  BARL  OF   LONSDALB. 

"  Magistratus  indicat  virum." 

Lonsdale  !  it  were  unworthy  of  a  Guest, 
Whose  heart  with  gratitude  to  thee  inclines. 
If  he  should  speak,  by  fancy  touched,  of  signs 
On  thy  Abode  harmoniously  imprest. 
Yet  be  tmmoved  with  wishes  to  attest 
How  in  thy  mind  and  moral  frame  agree 
Fortitude,  and  that  Christian  Charity 
Which,  filling,  consecrates  the  human  breast. 
And  if  the  Motto  on  thy  'scutcheon  teach 
With  truth,  "The  Magistracy  shows  the 

Man;" 
That  searching  test  thy  public  course  has  stood; 
As  will  be  owned  alike  by  bad  and  good. 
Soon  as  the  measuring  of  life's  little  span 
Shall  place  thy  virtues  out  of  Envy's  reach. 


XLVI. 


THE  SOMNAMBULIST. 

List,  ye  who  pass  by  Lyulph's  Tower  * 

At  eve  ;  how  softly  then 
Doth  Aira-force,  that  torrent  hoarse. 

Speak  from  the  woody  glen  I 
Fit  music  for  a  solemn  vale  ! 

And  holier  seems  the  ground 
To  him  who  catches  on  the  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  mournful  tale, 

Emoodicd  in  the  sound. 

Not  far  from  that  fair  site  whereon 

The  Pleasure-house  b  reared. 
As  story  says,  in  antique  days 

A  stem-brow'd  house  ap|)earcd ; 
Foil  to  a  Jewel  rich  in  lij5;ht 

There  set,  and  {guarded  well ; 
Cage  for  a  Bird  ot  plumage  bright. 
Sweet-voiced,  nor  wishing  for  a  lliglit 

Beyond  her  luuive  dell. 

To  win  this  bright  Bird  from  her  cag^ 

To  make  this  Gem  their  own. 
Came  Barons  bold,  with  store  of  gold. 

And  Knights  of  high  renown  ; 
But  one  She  prized,  and  only  o  'c  ; 

Sir  Eglamore  was  he  ; 
Full  happy  season,  when  was  known. 
Ye  Dales  and  Hills  1  to  you  alone 

Their  mutual  loyalty- 
Known  chiefly,  Aira  !  to  thy  glen, 

Thy  brook,  and  bowers  of  holly  ; 
Where  Passion  caught  what  Nature  taught. 

That  all  but  love  is  folly  ; 
Where  Fact  with  Fancy  stooped  to  play ; 

Doubt  came  not,  nor  regret — 
To  trouble  hours  that  winged  their  way. 
As  if  througb  an  immortal  day 

Whose  sun  could  never  set. 

But  in  old  times  Love  dwelt  not  long 

Sequester'd  with  repose ; 
Best  throve  the  fire  ot  chaste  desire, 

Fanned  by  the  breath  of  foes. 
"A  conquering  lance  b  beauty's  test, 


*  A  pleasure-house  built  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Norfolic  upon  the  banks  of  Ullswater.  Fokcb 
is  the  word  used  in  the  Lake  Dbtrict  for  Water- 
fall 
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And  proves  the  Lover  true ; " 
So  spake  Sir  E^lamore,  and  pressed 
The  drooping  Lmma  to  his  breast. 

And  looked  a  blind  adieu. 

They  parted.— Well  with  hiin  it  fared 

Through  wide-spread  regions  errant ; 
A  knight  of  proof  in  love's  behoof, 

The  thirst  of  fame  his  warrant : 
And  She  her  happiness  can  build 

On  woman's  quiet  hours ; 
Though  faint,  compared  with  spear  and  shield. 
The  solace  beads  and  masses  yield. 

And  needlework  and  dowers. 

Yet  blext  was  Emma  when  she  heard 

Her  Champion  s  praise  recounted  ; 
Though  brain  would  swim,  and  eyes  grow  dim, 

And  high  her  blushes  mounted  ; 
Or  when  a  bold  heroic  lav 

She  warbled  from  full  heart ; 
Delighted  blossoms  for  the  May 
Of  absence  I  but  they  will  not  stay. 

Born  only  to  depart. 

Hope  wanes  with  her,  while  lustre  fills 

Whatever  path  he  chooses  ; 
A$  if  his  orb,  that  owns  no  curb. 

Received  the  light  hers  loses. 
He  comes  not  back  ;  an  ampler  space 

Requires  for  nobler  deeds  ; 
He  ranges  on  from  place  to  place. 
Till  of  his  doinjs  is  no  trac;, 

But  what  her  fancy  breeds. 

His  fam;  may  spread,  but  in  the  past 

Her  spirit  nnds  its  centre  ; 
Clear  sight  She  has  of  what  he  was. 

And  that  would  now  content  her. 
"Still  is  he  my  devoted  Knight  f  " 

The  tear  in  answer  flows  ; 
Month  falls  on  month  with  heavier  weight ; 
Day  sickens  round  her,  and  the  night 

Is  empty  of  repose. 

In  sleep  Shs  sometimes  walked  abroad, 

Dicp  sighs  with  quick  words  blending. 
Like  th  It  pale  Queen  whose  hands  sure  seen 

With  fancied  sp^ts  contending  ; 
But  M^  is  innocent  of  blood, — 

The  m>on  is  not  more  pure 
That  shines  aloft,  while  tnrouj^h  the  wood 
She  thrids  her  way,  the  soundmg  Flood 

Htsr  melancholy  lure  I 

While  'mid  the  fern-brake  sleeps  the  doe. 

And  owls  alone  are  waking, 
In  white  arrayed,  glides  on  the  Maid 

The  downward  pathway  taking, 
That  leads  her  to  the  torrent's  side 

And  to  a  holly  bower  ; 
By  whom  on  this  still  night  descried? 
By  whom  in  that  lone  place  espied? 

By  thee.  Sir  Eglamore  I 

A  wandering  Ghost,  so  thinks  the  Knight, 

His  coming  step  has  thwarted, 
B.'neath  the  boughs  that  heard  their  vows, 

Within  whose  shade  they  parted. 
Hush,  hush,  the  busy  Sleeper  seel 

Perplexed  her  fingers  seem, 
As  if  they  from  the  holly  tree 
Green  twigs  would  pluck,  as  rapidly 

Flung  from  her  to  the  stream. 


What  means  the  Si)ectre  I    Why  inteat 

To  violate  the  Tree, 
Thought  Eglamore,  by  which  I  swore 

Unfading  constancy? 
Here  am  I,  and  to-morrow's  sun. 

To  her  I  left,  shall  prove 
That  bliss  is  ne'er  so  surely  woa 
As  when  a  circuit  has  been  run 

Of  valour,  truth,  and  love. 

So  from  the  spot  whereon  he  stood. 

He  moved  with  stealthy  pace ; 
And,  drawing  nigh,  with  hxs  living  eye. 

He  recognised  the  face  ; 
And  whispers  caught,  and  speeches  small. 

Some  to  the  green-leaved  tree. 
Some  muttered  to  the  torrent-£&lI ; — 
"  Roar  on,  and  bring  him  with  thy  call ; 

I  heard,  and  so  may  He  1" 

Soul-shattered  was  the  Knight,  nor  knew 

If  Emma's  Ghost  it  were, 
Or  boding  Shade,  or  if  the  Maid 

Her  very  self  stood  there. 
He  touched  ;  what  followed  who  shall  tellf 

The  soft  touch  snapped  the  thread 
Of  slumber — shriekine  back  she  fell. 
And  the  Stream  whirled  her  down  die  dell 

Along  its  foaming  bed. 

In  plunged  the  Knight  (—when  on  firm  ground 

'The  rescued  Maiden  lay. 
Her  eyes  grew  brieht  with  blissful  light. 

Confusion  passed  away ; 
She  heard,  ere  to  the  throne  of  grace 

Her  faithful  Spirit  flew, 
His  voice — beheld  his  speaking  face : 
And,  dying,  from  his  own  embrace. 

She  felt  that  he  was  true. 

So  was  he  reconciled  to  life : 

Brief  words  may  speak  the  rest ; 
Within  the  dell  he  built  a  cell, 

And  there  was  Sorrow's  guest ; 
In  hermits'  weeds  repose  he  found. 

From  vain  temptations  free , 
Beside  the  torrent  dwelling — bound 
By  one  deep  heart-controlling  soimd. 

And  awed  to  piety. 

Wild  stream  of  Aira,  hold  thy  course. 

Nor  fear  memorial  lays. 
Where  clouds  that  spread  in  solemn  sbade^ 

Are  edged  with  golden  rays  1 
Dear  art  thou  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

Though  minister  of  sorrow  ; 
Sweet  is  thy  voice  at  pensive  even  ; 
And  thou,  in  lovers'  hearts  forgiven, 

Shalt  take  thy  place  with  Yarrow  1 
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XLVir. 

TO  CORDELIA  M , 

HALLSTEADS,  ULLSWATKR- 

NoT  in  the  mines  beyond  the  western  main. 
You  say,  Cordelia,  was  the  metal  sought. 
Which   a  fine    skill,  of   Indian  growth,  has 

wrought 
Into  this  flexible  yet  faithful  Chain  ; 
Nor  is  it  silver  of  romantic  Spain 
But  from  our  loved  Helvellyn's  depths  was 

brought. 
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thought 
Mix  ftmmely ;  tnfles  Ijght,  uid  put[y  vain. 
Can  prop,  i%  VDU  hm  Lcuni,  our  uublu  bdiijE: 
V«,  Xa  Jy,  wUlc  ibouc  your  n<:ck  is  wound 
(Voui  cuull  ghmce  od  meeling)  [liil  brigbl 

What  uritcherr,  for  pure  eifti  of  inwird  Meine, 
iMirki  in  il.  Memory'i  Hclpir,  Fucy'i  Lord. 
For  precious  tremblintEt  in  your  bourn  found  I 

Most  iv«t  il  i'^  with  unuplifled  cyii 

Ta  pau  ths  KisuDd,  if  pub  be  then  or  Done, 
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EXPOSTULATION  AND  REPLV. 
"Wby,  William,  on  Ihjt  old  my  lUoe, 
Tliiu  for  the  length  of  half  a  diy. 
.  WbT,  WUliam,  <Ti  you  Ihm  alone, 
Aad  dream  your  linw  away } 
When  aie  your  bookil— Ihat  lighl  hequeMhed 
To  Bcingi  cIk  forlorn  and  blind  I 
Upl  upl  and  drirlclhespiiit  breathed 
Fnm  Jcad  men  lo  ihcii  kind. 

IF  Mother  Eanb, 
you  were  her  & 


Aiirihefor 


:d  before 


Omm, 


.gihui, 


at  [here  are  Po* 


Or  surely  you  11  grow  double 
Upl  upl  my  Fmnd,  andcl' 
Why  aTl  thii  loil  and  trouble 


Come,  hear  the  waodiuid  linnei, 
-  low  t»cet  hi>  musk  I  on  iny  life, 

nd  hark  I  hov  htiihe  the  llimlle  »ii^  I 

ome  forth  into  Ilit  bfht  of  thiufl, 

hehai  a  world  of  ready  wealth. 


Thau  all  the  ugei  can 
Sweet  is  the  lore  whicl 
Qui  meddling  i>itel1«l 
Mi^hapes  iRe  beaule 


1  fannt  of  ihinip 


a  thouand  blended  nc 


it  grieved  my  heart  lo 


hal  green  bd 


ie  hopped  and  pbyed. 


The  budding  Iwigi  ipiead  out 

Andl  mnit  thinl^a'idi  I  i^an 
Tliat  there  was  pleasure  there. 
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If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent, 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man  ? 
X798. 


IV. 

A   CHARACTER. 

I  MARVEL  how  Nature  could  ever  find  space 
For  so  many  strange  contrasts  in  one  human 

face  : 
There's  thought  and  no  thought,  and  there's 

paleness  and  bloom 
And   bustle  and    sluggishness,    pleasure    and 

gloom. 

There's  weakness,  and  strength  both  redundant 

and  vain  ; 
Such  strength  as,  if  ever  affliction  and  pain 
Cuuld  pierce  through  a  temper  that's  soft  to 

disease. 
Would  be  rational  peace — a  philosopher's  ease. 

There's  indifference,  alike  when  he  fails  or  suc- 
ceeds, 

And  attention  full  ten  times  as  much  as  there 
needs ; 

Pride  where  there's  no  envy,  there's  so  much  of 

And  mildness,  and  spirit  both  forward  and  coy. 

There's  freedom,  and  sometimes  a  diffident  stare 
Of  shame  scarcely  seeming  to  know  that  she's 

there, 
There's  virtue,  the  title  it  surely  may  claim, 
Yet  wants  heaven  knows  what  to  be  worthy  the 

name. 

This  picture  from  nature  may  seem  to  depart, 
Yet  tne  Man  would  at  once  run  away  with  your 

heart ; 
And  I  for  five  centuries  right  gladly  would  be 
Such  an  odd,  such  a  kind  happy  creature  as  he. 
1800. 


V. 

TO   MY  SISTER. 

It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March  : 
Each  minute  sweeter  than  before 
The  redbreast  sings  from  tlie  tall  larch 
That  stands  beside  our  door. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air, 
Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountams  bare, 
And  grass  in  the  green  field. 

My  sister !  ('tis  a  wish  of  mine) 
Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  donq, 
Make  haste,  your  morning  task  resign  ; 
Come  forth  and  feel  the  sun. 

Edward  will  come  with  you; — and,  pray. 
Put  on  with  speed  your  woodland  dress  ; 
And  bring  no  Dook :  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 

No  joyless  forms  shall  regulate 
Our  living  calendar : 
We  from  to-day,  my  Friend,  will  date 
The  opening  of  the  year. 

Love,  now  a  universal  birth. 
From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing. 
From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth: 
»It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 


One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Than  years  of  toiling  reason : 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  laws  our  hearts  will  make. 
Which  they  shall  long  obey: 
We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 
Our  temper  from  to-day. 

And  from  the  blessed  power  that  rolls 
About,  below,  above, 
We'll  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls : 
They  shall  be  tuned  to  love. 

Then  come,  my  Sister !  come,  I  pray. 
With  speed  put  on  your  woodland  dress 
And  bring  no  book  :  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 
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VI. 

SIMON  LEE, 

THE   OLD   HUNTSMAN  ; 

WITH  AN  INCIDENT  IN  W^HICH  HE  WAS 
CONCERNED. 

In  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan, 
Not  far  from  pleasant  Ivor-hall, 
An  old  Man  dwells,  a  little  man, — 
'Tis  said  he  once  was  tall. 
Full  fivc-and-thirty  ycirs  he  lived 
A  running  huntsman  merry  ; 
And  still  the  centre  of  his  cheek 
Is  red  as  a  ripe  cherry. 

No  man  like  him  the  horn  could  sound. 

And  hill  and  valley  rang  with  glee 

When  Echo  bandied,  round  and  round. 

The  halloo  of  Simon  Lee. 

In  those  proud  days,  he  little  cared 

For  husbandry  or  tillage  ; 

To  blither  tasks  did  Simon  rouse 

The  sleepers  of  the  village. 

He  all  the  country  could  outrun, 

Could  leave  both  man  and  horse  behind; 

And  often,  ere  the  chase  was  done, 

He  reeled,  and  was  stone-blind. 

And  still  there's  something  in  the  world 

At  which  his  heart  rejoices  , 

Tot  when  the  chiming  hounds  arc  out. 

He  dearly  loves  their  voices  I 

But,  oh  the  heavy  change  I— bereft 

Of  health,  strength,  friends,  and  kindred, 

see ! 
Old  Simon  to  the  world  is  left 
In  liveried  poverty. 
His  Masters  dead. — and  no  one  now 
Dwells  in  the  Hall  of  Ivor  ; 
Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  all  are  dead ; 
He  is  the  sole  survivor. 

And  he  is  lean  and  he  is  sick  : 

His  body,  dwindled  and  awry. 

Rests  upon  ankles  .swollen  and  thick  ; 

His  legs  are  thin  and  dry. 

One  prop  he  has,  and  only  one  : 

His  wife,  an  aged  woman, 

I^ives  with  him,  near  the  waterfall : 

Upon  the  village  Common. 

Beside  their  moss-grown  hut  of  clay, 
Not  twenty  paces  firom  the  door. 
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A  scrap  of  land  they  have,  but  they 
Are  poorest  of  the  poor. 
This  scrap  of  land  he  from  the  heath 
Enclosed  when  he  was  stronger  : 
But  what  to  them  avails  the  land 
Which  he  can  till  no  longer  ? 

Oft,  working  by  her  Husband's  side, 
Ruth  does  what  Simon  cannot  do  ; 
For  she,  with  scanty  cause  for  pride. 
Is  stouter  of  the  two. 
And,  though  you  with  your  utmost  skill 
From  labour  could  not  wean  them, 
*Tis  little,  very  little— all 
That  they  can  do  between  them. 

Few  months  of  life  has  he  in  store 
As  he  to  you  will  tell. 
For  still,  the  more  he  works,  the  more 
Do  his  weak  ankles  swell. 
My  gentle  Reader,  I  perceive 
How  patiently  you've  waited, 
hxid.  now  I  fear  that  you  expect 
Some  tale  will  be  related. 

O  Reader  I  had  you  in  your  mind 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 

0  gentle  Reader  I  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  every  thing. 

What  more  I  have  to  sav  is  short. 
And  you  must  kindly  take  it : 
It  is  no  tale  ;  but,  should  you  think. 
Perhaps  a  tale  you'll  make  it 

One  summer -day  I  chanced  to  see 
This  old  Man  doing  all  he  could 
To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
A  stump  of  rotten  wood. 
The  mattock  tottered  in  his  bsind  ; 
So  vain  was  his  endeavour. 
That  at  the  root  of  the  old  tree 
He  might  have  worked  for  ever. 

"You're  overtasked,  good  Simon  Lc€, 
Give  me  your  tool,"  to  him  I  said  ; 
And  at  the  word  right  gladly  he 
Received  my  proffered  aid. 

1  struck,  and  with  a  single  blow 
The  tangled  root  I  severed, 

At  which  the  poor  old  Man  so  long 
And  vainly  had  endeavoured. 

The  tears  into  his  eyes  were  brought. 
And  thanks  and  praises  seemed  to  run 
So  fast  out  of  his  heart,  I  thought 
They  never  would  have  done. 
—I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning  ; 
Alas  !  the  gratitude  of  men  ^ 
Hath  oftcner  left  me  mourning. 
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VII. 


WRITTEN  IN  GERMANY, 

ON  ONE  or  THE  COLDEST  DAYS  OF  THE 
CENTURY. 

The  Reader  must  be  apprised,  that  the  Stoves 
in  North  Germany  generally  have  the  im- 
pression of  a  galloping  horse  upon  them,  this 
being  part  of  the  Brunswick  Arms. 

A  PLAC.UB  on   your  languages,  Genzian  and 

Norse  1 
Let  me  have  the  song  of  the  kettle  ; 


And  the  tongs  and  the  poker,  instead  of  that 

horse 
That  ^llops  away  with  such  fury  and  force 
On  this  dreary  dull  plate  of  black  metal. 

See  that  Fly,— a  disconsolate  creature  !  periiapc 
A  child  of  the  field  or  the  grove  : 
And,  sorrow  for  him  I  the  dull  treacherous  heat 
Has  seduced  the  poor  fool  from  his  winter  re- 
treat. 
And  he  creeps  to  the  edge  of  my  stove. 

Alas  I  how  he  fumbles  about  the  domains 
Which  this  comfortless  oven  environ ! 
He  cannot  find  out  in  what  track  he  must  crawl. 
Now  back  to  the  tiles,  then  in  search  of  the  wall. 
And  now  on  the  brink  of  the  iron. 

Stock-still  there  he  stands  like  a  traveller  be- 

mazed : 
The  best  of  his  skill  he  has  tried ; 
His  feelers,  methinks,  I  can  see  him  put  forth 
To  the  east  and  the  west,  to  the  south  and  tho 

north ; 
But  he  finds  neither  guide-post  nor  gdUe. 

His  spindles  sink  under  him,  foot,  leg,  and 

thigh  I 
His  eyesight  and  hearing  are  lost ; 
Between  life  and  death  his  blood  fineezes  and 

thaws ; 
And  his  two  pretty  pinions  of  blue  dusky  gauae 
Are  glued  to  his  sides  by  the  frost. 

No  brother,  no  mate  has  he  near  him — while  I 
Can  draw  warmth  from  the  cheek  of  mv  Love ; 
As  blest  and  as  glad,  in  this  desolate  gloom. 
As  if  green  summer  grass  were  the  floor  of  my 

room, 
And  woodbines  were  hanging  above. 

Yet,  God  is  my  witness,  thon  small  helpless 

Thing  ! 
Thy  life  I  would  gladly  sustain 
Till  summer  come  up  from  the  south,  and  with 

crowds 
Of  thy  brethren  a  march  thou  should'st  sound 

through  the  clouds, 
And  back  to  the  forests  again  ! 
1799. 

vm. 

A  poet's  epitaph. 

Art  thou  a  Statist  in  the  van 
Ofpublic  conflicts  trained  and  bred? 
—First  learn  to  love.one  living  man  : 
Then  may'st  thou  think  upon  the  dead. 

A  Lawyer  art  thou  T— draw  not  nigh  1 
Go,  carry  to  some  fitter  place 
The  keenness  of  that  practised  eye. 
The  hardness  of  that  sallow  face. 

Art  thou  a  Man  of  purple  cheer? 
A  rosy  Man,  right  plump  to  see  ? 
Approach  ;  yet.  Doctor,  not  too  near, 
Tnis  grave  no  cushion  is  for  thee. 

Or  art  thou  one  of  gallant  pride, 
A  Soldier  and  no  man  of  cnafT? 
Welcome  ! — but  lay  thy  sword  aside. 
And  lean  upon  a  peasant's  staff. 

Physician  art  thou  T  one  all  eyes. 
Philosopher  !  a  fingering  slave. 
One  that  would  peep  and  botanize 
Upon  his  mother  8  grave  7 
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Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fleece, 
O  turn  aside,~«nd  take,  I  pray, 
'lliat  he  below  may  rest  in  peace. 
Thy  ever-dwindling  soul,  away  ! 

A  Moralist  perchance  appears  ; 
Led,  Heaven  knows  how  !  to  this  poor  sod  : 
And  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  ; 
Himself  his  world,  and  his  own  God  ; 

One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can  cling 
Nor  form,  nor  feeling,  great  or  small  ; 
A  reasoning,  self-sufficing  thing, 
An  intellectual  All-in-all ! 

Shut  close  the  door  ;  press  down  the  latch  ; 
Sleep  in  thy  intellectual  crust  ; 
Nor  lose  ten  tickings  of  thy  watch 
Near  this  unprofitable  dust. 

But  who  is  He,  with  modest  looks, 
And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown  f 
He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

He  ia  retired  as  noontide  dew. 
Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  grove  ; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth. 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed  ; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart, — 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

But  he  is  weak  ;  both  Man  and  Boy, 
Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land  ; 
Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand. 

— Come  hither  in  thy  hour  of  strength  ; 
Come,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wave  1 
Here  stretch  thy  body  at  fiill  length  ; 
Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  grave  ? 
1799. 


IX. 

TO  THE  DAISY. 

Bright  Flower  1  whose  home  is  everywnere, 
Bold  in  maternal  Nature's  care. 
And  all  the  long  year  through  the  heir 

Of  joy  or  sorrow — 
Methinks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity. 
Given  to  no  other  flower  I  see 

The  forest  thorough ! 

Is  it  that  Man  is  soon  deprest  ? 

A  thoughtless  Thing  !  who,  once  unblest. 

Does  little  on  his  memory  rest, 

Or  on  his  reason. 
And  Thou  would'st  teach  him  how  to  find 
A  shelter  under  every  wind, 
A  hope  for  times  that  are  unkind 

And  everj*  season  ? 

Thou  wander'st  the  wide  world  about, 
Uncheck'd  by  pride  or  scrupulous  doubt 
With  friends  to  greet  thee,  or  without. 
Yet  .pleased  aad  willing  ; 


Meek,  yielding  to  the  occasion's  call. 
And  all  things  suffering  from  all. 
Thy  function  apostolical 

In  peace  fulfilling. 
1803. 


MATTHEW. 


In  the  School  of 


is  a  tablet,  on  which 


are  inscribed,  in  gilt  letters,  the  Names  of 
the  several  persons  who  have  been  School- 
masters there  since  the  foundation  of  the 
School,  with  the  time  at  which  they  entered 
upon  and  quitted  their  office.  Opposite  to 
one  of  those  Names  the  Author  wrote  the 
following  lines. 

Ik  Nature,  for  a  favourite  child, 
In  thee  hath  tempered  so  her  clay. 
That  every  hour  thy  heart  runs  wild. 
Yet  never  once  doth  go  astray. 

Read  o'er  these  lines  ;  and  then  review 
This  tablet,  that  thus  humbly  rears 
In  such  diversity  of  hue 
Its  history  of  two  hundred  years. 

—When  through  this  little  wreck  of  fame. 
Cipher  and  syllable  I  thine  eye 
Has  tr.avclled  down  to  Matthew's  name. 
Pause  with  no  common  sympathy. 

And,  if  a  sleeping  tear  should  w.nke, 
Then  be  it  neither  checked  nor  stayed  : 
ForMatthcw  a  renuest  I  make 
Which  for  himself  he  had  not  made. 

Poor  Matthew,  all  his  frolics  o'er, 
Is  silent  as  a  standing  pool ; 
Far  from  the  chimney's  merry  roar. 
And  murmur  of  the  village  school. 

The  sighs  which  Matthew  heaved  were  sighs 
Of  one  tired  out  with  fun  and  madness ; 
The  tears  which  came  to  Matthew's  eyes 
Were  tears  of  light,  the  dew  of  gladness. 

Yet,  sometimes,  when  the  secret  cup 
Of  still  and  serious  thought  went  round. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  drank  it  up — 
He  felt  with  spirit  so  profound. 

—Thou  soul  of  God's  best  earthly  mould  f 
Thou  happy  Soul !  and  can  it  be 
That  these  two  words  of  glittering  gold 
Are  all  that  must  remain  of  thee  ** 
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XI. 

THE  TWO  APRIL  MORNINGS. 

Wk  walked  along,  while  bright  and  red 
Uprose  the  mommg  sun  ; 
And  Matthew  stopped,  he  looked,  and  said, 
*•  The  wUl  of  God  be  done ! " 

A  village  schoolmaster  was  he. 
With  hair  of  glittering  grey  ; 
As  blithe  a  man  as  you  could  see 
On  a  spring  holiday. 

And  on  that  morning,  through  the  gras9|| 
And  by  the  steammg  rills. 
We  travelled  merrily,  to  pass 
A  day  among  the  hills. 


r 
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"Our 'work,'*  said  I,  "was  well  begun  : 
Then,  from  thy  breast  what  thought. 
Beneath  so  beautiful  a  sun, 
So  sad  a  sigh  has  brought  V 

A  second  time  did  Matthew  stop 
And  fixing  still  his  eye 
Upon  the  eastern  mountain-top. 
To  me  he  made  reply : 

**  Yon  cloud  with  that  long  purple  cleft 
Brings  fresh  into  my  mind 
A  day  like  this  which  I  have  left 
Full  thirty  years  behind. 

And  just  above  yon  slope  of  com 
Such  colours,  and  no  other, 
Were  in  the  sky,  that  April  mom. 
Of  this  the  very  brother. 

With  rod  and  line  I  sued  the  sport 
Which  that  sweet  season  gave, 
And,  to  the  church-yard  come,  stopped  short 
Beside  my  daughter's  grave. 

Nine  summers  had  she  scarcely  seen. 
The  pride  of  all  the  vale  ; 
And  then  she  sang ; — she  would  have  been 
A  very  nightingale. 

Six  feet  in  earth  my  Emma  lay  ; 
And  yet  I  loved  her  more, 
For  so  it  seemed,  than  till  that  day 
I  e'er  had  loved  before. 

And,  turning  from  her  grave,  I  met. 
Beside  the  churchyard  yew, 
A  blooming  Girl,  whose  hair  was  wet 
With  points  of  morning  dew. 

A  basket  on  her  head  she  bare  ; 
Her  brow  was  smooth  and  white : 
To  see  a  child  so  very  fair. 
It  was  a  pure  delight  I 

No  fountain  from  its  rocky  cave 
E'er  tripped  with  foot  so  free  ; 
She  seemed  as  happy  as  a  wave 
That  dances  on  the  sea. 

There  came  from  me  a  sigh  of  pain 
Which  I  could  ill  confine  ; 
I  looked  at  her,  and  looked  again  : 
And  did  not  wish  her  mine  ! " 

Matthew  is  in  his  |jave,  yet  now, 
Methinks,  I  sec  him  stand. 
As  at  that  moment,  with  a  bough 
Of  wilding  in  his  hand. 
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xir. 
THE   FOUNTAIN. 

A  CONVSRSATION. 

Wb  talked  with  open  heart,  and  tongue 
Affectionate  and  true, 
A  pair  of  friends,  though  I  was  young. 
And  Matthew  seventy-two. 

We  lay  beneath  a  spreading  oak. 
Beside  a  mossy  seat : 
And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke. 
And  gargled  at  our  feet. 

"  Now,  Matthew !  "  said  I,  "  let  us  match 
This  water's  pleasant  time 
With  some  old  border-song,  or  catch 
That  suits  a  summer's  noon ; 
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Or  of  the  church-clock  aad  the  chiaics 
Sing  here  beneath  the  fitade. 
That  half-mad  thing  of  witty  i^ymes 
Which  you  last  April  madel" 

In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree  ; 
And  thus  the  dear  old  Man  replied. 
The  grey-haired  man  of  glee : 

"  No  check,  no  sUy,  this  StreanKt  feaiMl 
How  merrily  it  goes  t 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years. 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

And  here,  on  this  delightful  day, 
I  cannot  choose  but  thmk 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 
Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears. 
My  heart  is  idly  stirred. 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay :       ,^. 
And  yet  the  wiser  mind  ^ 

Mourns  less  for  what  aze  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

The  blackbird  amid  leafy  trees. 
The  lark  above  the  hill. 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please. 
Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 
A  foolish  strife  ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free : 

But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws ; 
And  often,  elad  no  more. 
We  wear  a  uice  of  joy,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

If  there  be  one  who  need  bemoan 
His  kindred  laid  in  earth. 
The  household  hearts  that  were  his  own  ; 
It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

My  days,  my  Friend,  are  almost  gone. 
My  life  has  been  approved. 
And  many  love  me  ;  but  by  none 
Am  I  enough  beloved." 

"  Now  both  himself  and  me  he  vrrongs. 
The  man  who  thus  complains  I 
I  live  and  sing  my  idle  songs 
Upon  these  happy  plains ; 

And,  Matthew,  for  thy  children  dead 
I'll  be  a  son  to  thee  I ' 
At  this  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  said, 
"Alas!  that  cannot  be." 

We  rose  up  from  the  fountain-side  ; 
And  down  the  smooth  descent 
Of  the  green  sheep-track  did  we  glide  ; 
And  through  the  wood  we  went ; 

And,  ere  we  came  to  Leonard's  rock. 
He  sang  those  witty  rhymes 
About  ue  craiy  old  church-dock. 
And  the  bewildered  chimes. 
X799. 

XIII. 

PERSONAL  TALK. 

I. 
I  AM  not  .one  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  sea.son  my  fireside  with  personal  talk,— 


s 
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Of  friends,  who  live  within  an  easy  walk. 
Or  neighbours,  daily,  weekly,  in  my  sight : 
And,     for     my    chance-acquaintance,    ladies 

bright. 
Sons,  mothers,  maidens  withering  on  the  stalk, 
These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like    forms    with 

chalk 
Painted  on  rich  men's  floors,   for  one  feast- 

nUit. 
Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence  long, 
Long,  barren  silence,  square  with  my  desire  ; 
To  sit  without  emotion,  hope,  or  aim. 
In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottage-fire, 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame. 
Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  undersong. 

II. 

"Yet  life," you  say,  *'  is  life ;  we  have  seen  and 

see, 
And  with  a  living  pleasure  we  describe  ; 
And  fits  of  sprightly  malice  do  but  bribe 
The  languid  mind  into  activity 
Souatf  sense,  and  love  itself,  and  mirth  and 

glee 
Arc  fostered  by  the  comment  and  the  gibe." 
Even  be  it  so  :  yet  still  among  your  tribe, 
Our  daily  world  s  true  Worldlings,  rank  not  mc  ! 
Children  are  blest,  and  powerful ;  their  world 

lies 
More  justly  balanced  ;  partly  at  their  feet. 
And  part  far  from  them  : — sweetest  melodies 
Are   those   that  are   by  distance   made  more 

sweet ; 
Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes, 
He  is  a  Slave ;  the  meanest  wc  can  meet  I 

III. 

Wings  have  we, — and  as  far  as  we  can  go 
Wc  may  find  pleasure  :  wilderness  and  wood. 
Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that  mood 
Which  wth  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low. 
Dreams,  books,  arc  each  a  world ;  and  books, 

we  know. 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good  : 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and 

blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 
There    find   I    personal    themes,   a  plenteous 

store. 
Matter  wherein  right  voluble  I  am. 
To  which  I  listen  with  a  ready  ear  ; 
Two  shall  be  named,  pre-eminently  dear, — 
The  gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Moor  : 
And  heavenly  Una  with  her  milk-white  Lamb. 

IV. 

Nor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 
Great  gains  are  mine  ;  for  thus  I  live  remote 
From  evil-speaking  ;  rancour,  never  sought. 
Comes  to  me  not :  malignant  truth,  or  lie. 
Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 
Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  and  joyous 

thought : 
And  thus  from  day  to  day  my  little  boat 
Rocks  in  its  harbour,  lodging  peaceably. 
Blessings  be  with  them    and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares— 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  ! 
Oht  might  my  name  be  numbered  among  theirs, 
Then  gladly  would  I  cod  my  mortal  days* 


XIV. 

TO  THE  SPADE  OF  A  FRIEND. 
(an  agriculturist.) 
composed  while  we  were  labouring  to- 
gether in  his  pleasure-ground. 

Spade  !  with  which  Wilkinson  hath  tilled  his 

lands, 
And  shaped  these  pleasant  walks  by  Emont's 

side. 
Thou  art  a  tool  of  honour  in  my  hands  ; 
I  press  thee,  through  the  yielding  soil,  with 

pride. 

Rare  master  has  it  been  thy  lot  to  know ; 
Long  hast  Thou  served  a  man  to  reason  true ; 
Whose  life  combines  the  best  of  high  and  low, 
The  labouring  many  and  the  resting  few ; 

Health,  meekness,  ardour,  quietness  sectir^ 
And  industry  of  body  and  o!  mind  ; 
And  elegant  enjoyments,  that  are  pure 
As  nature  is  ; — too  pure  to  be  refined. 

Here  often  hast  Thou  heard  the  Poet  sing 
In  concord  with  his  river  murmuring  by  ; 
Or  in  some  silent  field,  while  timid  spring 
Is  yet  uncheered  by  other  minstrelsy. 

Who  shall  inherit  Thee  when  death  has  laid 
Low  in  the  darksome  cell  thine  own  dear  lord  f 
That  man  will  have  a  trophy,  humble  Spade ! 
A  trophy  nobler  than  a  conqueror's  sword. 

I  f  he  be  one  that  feels,  with  skill  to  part 
False  praise  from  true,  or  greater  from  the  less. 
Thee  will  he  welcome  to  his  hand  and  heart. 
Thou  monument  of  peaceful  happiness  ! 

He  will  not  dread  with  Thee  a  toilsome  day — 
Thee  his  loved  servant,  his  inspiring  mate  I 
And,  when  thou  art  p.ast  service,  worn  away. 
No  dull  oblivious  nook  shall  hide  thy  fate. 

His  thrift  thy  uselcssness  will  never  scorn; 
An  heir-loom  in  his  cottage  wilt  thou  be  : — 
High  will  he  hang  thee  up,  well  pleased  to 

adorn 
His  rustic  chimney  with  the  last  of  Thee  ! 
1804. 


XV. 

A  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

Lo  !  where  the  Moon  along  the  sky 
Sails  with  her  happy  destiny  ; 
Oft  is  she  hid  from  mortal  eye 

Or  dimly  seen. 
But  when  the  clouds  asunder  fly 

How  bright  her  mien  ! 

Far  diflferent  we — a  froward  race, 
Thousands  though  rich  in  Fortune's  grace 
With  cherished  sullenness  of  pace 

Their  way  pursue, 
Ingrates  who  wear  a  smileless  face 

ITie  whole  year  through. 

If  kindred  humours  e'er  would  make 
My  spirit  droop  for  drooping's  sake. 
From  Fancy  following  in  thy  wake, 

Bright  ship  of  heaven  ! 
A  counter  impulse  let  me  take 

And  be  forgiven. 
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xvi. 

INCIDENT 

CHARACTERISTIC  OF  A  FAVOURITE  DOG. 

On  his  morning  rounds  the  Master 
C^oes  to  learn  how  all  things  fare  ; 
Searches  paf.ture  after  pasture. 
Sheep  and  cattle  eyes  with  care  : 
And,  for  silence  or  for  talk, 
He  hath  comrades  in  his  walk  ; 
Four  do^.  each  pair  of  different  breed, 
Distinguished  two  for  scent,  and  two  for 
speed. 

See  a  hare  before  him  started  I 
—Off  they  fly  in  earnest  chase ; 
Every  dog  is  eager-hearted, 
All  the  four  are  in  the  race  : 
And  the  hare  whom  they  pursue 
Knows  from  instinct  what  to  do  ; 
Her  hope  is  near :  no  turn  she  makes  ; 
But,  like  an  arrow,  to  the  river  takes. 

Deep  the  river  was,  and  crusted 
Thinlv  by  a  one  night's  frost ; 
But  the  nimble  Hare  hath  trusted 
To  the  ice,  and  safely  crost  ; 
She  hath  crost,  and  without  heed 
All  are  following  at  full  speed, 
When,  lo  !  the  ice,  so  thinly  spread. 
Breaks— and  the  greyhoimd.  Dart,  is  over- 
head! 

Better  fate  have  Prince  and  Swallow— 
See  them  cleaving  to  the  sport ! 
Music  has  no  heart  to  follow. 
Little  Music,  she  stops  short. 
She  hath  neither  wish  nor  heart. 
Hers  is  now  another  part : 
A  loving  creature  she,  and  brave ! 
And  fondly  strives  her  struggling  friend  to 
save. 

From  the  brink  her  paws  she  stretches, 

Very  hands  as  you  would  say  ! 

AndtHlicting  moans  she  fetches, 

As  he  breaks  the  ice  away. 

For  herself  she  hath  no  fears, — 

Him  alone  she  sees  and  hears, — 

Makes  efforts  with  complainings;  nor  gives 

o'er 
Until  her  fellow  sinks  to  re-appear  no  more. 
Z805. 

XVII. 

TRIBUTE 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  SAME  DOG. 

Lib  here,  without  a  record  of  thy  worth. 

Beneath  a  covering  of  the  common  earth  I 

It  is  not  from  unwillingness  to  praise. 

Or  want  of  love,  that  here  no  Stone  we  raise; 

More  thou  deserv'st;  but  tAis  man  gives  to  man. 

Brother  to  brother,  (Ais  is  all  we  can. 

Yet  they  to  whom  thy  virtues  made  thee  dear 

Shall  find  thee  through  all  changes  of  the  year: 

This  Oak  points  out  thy  grave  ;  the  silent  tree 

Will  gladly  stand  a  monument  of  thee. 

We  grieved  for  thee,  and  wished  thy  end  were 
past: 
And  willingly  have  laid  thee  here  at  last : 
For  thou  hadst  lived  till  every  thing  that  cheers 
In  thee  had  yielded  to  the  weight  of  years ; 


Extreme  old  age  had  wasted  thee  away, 
And  left  thee  but  a  glimmering  of  the  day;    . 
Thy  ears  were  deaf.and  feeble  were  thy  kneet,— 
I  saw  thee  sLigger  in  the  summer  breeze. 
Too  weak  to  stand  against  its  sportive  breath, 
And  ready  for  the  gentlest  stroke  of  death. 
It  came,  and  we  were  glad  ;  yet  trars  were  shed  ; 
Both  man  and  woman  wept  when  ihou  wertddad; 
Not  only  for  a  thousand  thoughts  that  ^cvfeftl^, 
Old  household  thoughts,  in  which  thou  hnl 

thy  share ; 
But  for  some  precious  boons  vouchsafed  to  thee. 
Found  scarcely  anywhere  in  like  degree  ! 
For  love,  that  comes  wherever  life  and  sense 
Are  given  by  God,  in  thee  was  most  mtense; 
A  chain  of  heart,  a  feeling  of  the  mind, 
A  tender  sympathy,  whicn  did  thee  bind 
Not  only  to  us  Men,  but  to  thy  Kind : 
Yea,  for  thy  fellow-brutes  in  thee  we  saw 
A  soul  of  love,  love's  intellectual  law : — 
Hence,  if  we  wept,  it  was  not  done  in  shame  ; 
Our  tears  from  passion  and  from  reason  came. 
And,  therefore,  shalt  thou  be  an  honouredBamcl 
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XVIII. 

FIDELITY. 

A  BARKING  sound  the  Shepherd  hears, 
A  cry  as  of  a  dog  or  fox  ; 
He  halts — and  searches  with  his  eyes 
Among  the  scattered  rocks  : 
And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  brake  of  fern  ; 
And  instantly  a  dog  is  seen. 
Glancing  through  mat  covert  green. 

The  Dog  is  not  of  mountain  breed  ; 

Its  motions,  too,  are  wild  and  shy  ; 

With  something,  as  the  Shepherd  thinks. 

Unusual  in  its  cry : 

Nor  is  there  any  one  in  sight 

All  round,  in  hollow  or  on  height : 

Nor  shout,  nor  whistle  strikes  nis  ear  ; 

What  is  the  creature  doing  here  f 

It  was  a  cove,  a  huge  recess. 

That  keeps,  till  June,  December's  snow ; 

A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn  below  I 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helvell3m, 

Remote  from  public  road  or  dwelling. 

Pathway,  or  cultivated  land  ; 

From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  croak. 
In  symphony  austere  ; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes— the  cloud — 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud  ; 
And  sunbeams ;  and  the  sounding  blast. 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past ; 
But  that  enormous  barrier  holds  it  fast. 

Not  free  from  boding  thoughts,  a  while 
The  Shepherd  stood  ;  then  makes  his  way 
O'er  rocks  and  stones,  following  the  Dog 
As  quickly  as  he  may  ; 
Nor  £ar  had  gone  before  he  found 
A  human  skeleton  on  the  ground  ; 
The  appalled  Discoverer  with  a  sigh 
Looks  round,  to  learn  the  history. 
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From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks 

The  Man  had  fallen,  that  place  of  fear  I 

At  lcnc:jth  upon  the  Shepherd's  mind 

It  breaks,  and  all  is  clear : 

He  instantly  recalled  the  name, 

And  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came  ; 

Remembered,  too,  the  very  day 

On  which  the  Traveller  passed  this  way. 

r»ut  hear  a  wonder,  for  whose  sake 

This  lamentable  tale  I  tell ! 

A  lasting  monument  of  words 

This  wonder  merits  well. 

The  D-^g,  wliich  still  was  hovering  nigh, 

Repeating  the  same  timid  cr^'. 

This  Dog,  had  been  through  three  months' 

space 
A  dweller  in  that  savage  place. 

Yes,  proof  was  plain  that,  since  the  day 
When  this  ill-fated  Traveller  died, 
The  Do^  had  watched  about  the  spot. 
Or  by  his  master's  side  : 
How  nourished  here  through  such  long  time 
lie  knows,  who  gave  that  love  sublime  ; 
And  gave  that  strcnjith  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate  ! 
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XIX. 


ODE  TO  DUTY. 

"Jan.  non  consilio  bonus,  sed  more  ch  per- 
ductus,  ut  non  tantum  reclc  facere  possim,  sed 
nisi  recte  facere  non  possim." 

Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  ! 
O  Duty  I  if  that  name  thou  h)vc 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove  ; 
Thou,  who  art  viclnry  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe  ; 
From  vam  temptations  dost  set  free  ; 
And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail 
humanity ! 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them  ;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth  : 
Glad  Hearts  !  without  reproach  or  blot ; 
Whc  do  thy  work,  and  ki;ow  it  not : 
Oh  !  if  through  confidence  misplaced 
They  fail,  thy  saving  arms,  dread  Power  ! 
around  them  cast. 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be. 
When  love  is  an  imerring  light. 
And  joy  its  own  security. 
And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
F-ven  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold. 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed  : 
Yet   seek   thy  firm  support,  accordmg  to 
their  need. 

I.  loving  freedom,  and  untried  : 
No  sport  of  every  random  gust. 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide. 
Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust : 
And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate.  I  deferred 
The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray  ; 
But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly, 
if  1  may. 


Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul. 
Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 
I  supplicate  for  thy  control ; 
But  in  the  quietness  of  thought : 
Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires ; 
I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires : 
My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 
I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

Stem  Lawgiver  !  yet  thou  do«t  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  any  thing  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  : 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong  ; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,   through 
Thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power ! 
I  call  thee:  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour ; 
Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  ! 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 
The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give  ; 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let 
me  live  ! 
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XX. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  HATTY  WARRIOR. 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior?    Who  is  he 
That  every  man  m  arms  should  wish  to  be? 
— It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought: 
Whose  high  endeavours  are  an  inward  light 
lliat  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright: 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,    is  diligent  to 

learn  ; 
Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there. 
But  m.akes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care  ; 
Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  ! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain  ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower  ; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  be- 
reaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives: 
By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul    to 

abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate  ; 
Is  placable — because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice  ; 
More  skilful   in    self-knowledge,    even    more 

pure, 
As  tempted  more  ;  more  able  to  endure 
As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress ; 
Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 
— 'Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason  ;  who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends ; 
Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill. 
And  wh.»l  m  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 
He  labours  gcod  on  good  to  fix,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows : 
—Who,  if  he  use  to  station  of  command, 
Rises  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 
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On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire, 
And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire  ; 
Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim  ; 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state  ; 
Whom  they  must  follow  ;  on  whose  head  must 

fall, 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all : 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common 

^  strife. 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace  ; 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has 

joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 
Is  happy  as  a  Lover ;  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  inspired  ; 
And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw  ; 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 
Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need  : 
—He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence. 
Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes  ; 
■Sweet  images  !  which,  whercsoc'cr  he  be. 
Are  at^s  heart ;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve  ; 
M(»«  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to 

love : — 
Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifled  high. 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation's  eye. 
Or  left  unihought-of  in  obscurity, — 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not— 
Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won  : 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay. 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray  ; 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast. 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last 
From  well  to  better,  daily  sclf-surpast : 
Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 
Or  he  must  fall,  to  sleep  without  his  fame, 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name — 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause  ; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause : 
This  is  the  happy  Warrior  ;  this  is  He 
That  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 
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XXI. 


THE  FORCE  OF  PRAYER  ;  * 

OR 

THE  POUNDING  OF  BOLTON   PRIORY. 

A  TRADITION. 

"Sffi^at  ts  gooD  for  a  bootless  brne?" 

With  these  dark  words  begins  my  Tale  ; 
And  their  meaning  is,  whence  can  comfort 

spring 
When  Prayer  is  of  no  avail  ? 

'OBfiat  (s  gooD  for  a  bootless  bene?" 
The  Falconer  to  the  Lady  said  ; 


*  See  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone. 


And  she  made  answer  "endljiss  sokjcowI*" 
For  she  knevthat  her  Son  was  dead. 

She  knew  it  by  the  Falconer's  words. 
And  from  the  look  of  the  Falconer's  eye ; 
And  from  the  love  which  was  in  her  soul 
For  her  youthful  Romilly. 

— Young  Romilly  through  Barden  woods 
Is  ranging  high  and  low  ; 
And  holds  a  greyhound  in  a  leash. 
To  let  slip  upon  buck  or  doe. 

The  pair  have  reached  that  fearful  chasm, 
How  tempting  to  bestride  I 
For  lordly  Wharf  is  there  pent  in 
With  rocks  on  either  side.  . 

This  stridin^-place  is  called  The  Strid, 
A  name  which  it  took  of  yore  : 
A  thousand  years  hath  it  borne  that  name. 
And  shall  a  thousand  more. 

And  hither  is  young  Romilly  come. 
And  what  may  now  forbid 
That  he,  perhaps  for  the  hundredth  time. 
Shall  bound  across  The  Strid  ? 

He  sprang  in  glee,— for  what  cared  he 
That  the  river  was  strong,  and  the  rocks  were 

steep  ? — 
But  the  greyhound  in  the  leash  hung  back. 
And  checked  him  in  his  leap. 

The  Boy  is  in  the  arms  of  Wharf, 
And  strangled  by  a  merciless  force  ; 
For  never  more  was  young  Romilly  seen 
Till  he  rose  a  lifeless  corse. 

Now  there  is  stillness  in  the  vale. 
And  long,  unspeaking,  sorrow  : 
Wharf  shall  be  to  pitying  hearts 
A  name  more  sad  than  Yarrow. 

If  for  a  lover  the  Lady  wept, 

A  solace  she  might  bomV 

From  death,  and  from  the  passion  of  death  ; — 

Old  Wharf  might  heal  her  sorrow. 

She  weeps  not  for  the  wedding-day 
Which  was  to  be  to-morrow : 
Her  hope  was  a  further-looking  hope. 
And  hers  is  a  mother's  sorrow. 

He  was  a  tree  that  stood  alone. 
And  proudly  did  its  branches  wave  ; 
And  the  root  of  this  delightful  tree 
Was  in  her  husband's  grave  1 

Long,  long  in  darkness  did  she  sit. 
And  her  first  words  were,  *'  Let  there  be 
In  Bolton,  on  the  field  of  Wharf, 
A  sutely  Priory  I " 

The  stately  Priory  was  reared  ; 
And  Wharf,  as  he  moved  along. 
To  matins  joined  a  mournful  voice, 
Kor  failed  at  even-song. 

And  the  Lady  prayed  in  heaviness 
That  looked  not  for  relief  I 
But  slowly  did  her  succour  come. 
And  a  patience  to  her  grief. 

Oh  !  there  is  never  sorrow  of  heart 
That  shall  lack  a  timely  end, 
If  but  to  God  we  turn,  and  ask 
Of  Him  to  be  our  friend  I 
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XXII. 
A  FACT,  AND  AN  IMAOIWATION  ; 

OR, 
CANUTE  AND  ALFRED,  ON  THE  SEA-SHORE. 

The  Danish  Conqueror,  on  his  royal  chair. 
Mustering  a  face  of  haughty  sovereignty. 
To  aid  a  covert  purpose,  cried — "  O  ye 
Approaching  Waters  of  the  deep,  that  share 
With  this  green  isle  my  fortunes,  come  not 

where 
Your  Master's  throne  is  set." — Deaf  was  the 

Sea  ; 
Her  waves  rolled  on.  respecting  his  decree 
Lcs-s  than  they  heed  a  breath  of  wanton  air. 
— Then  Canute,  rising  from  the  invaded  throne, 
Said  to  his  servile  Courtiers, — "  Poor  the  reach. 
The  undisguised  extent,  of  mortal  sway  1 
He  only  is  a  King,  and  he  alone 
Deserves    the    name   (this  truth    the  billows 

preach) 
Whose  everlasting  laws,  sea,  earth,  and  heaven, 

obey." 

This  j  ust  reproof  the  prosperous  Dane 
Drew  from  the  inHux  of  the  main. 
For  some  whose  rugged  northern  mouths  would 

strain 
At  oriental  flattery  ; 

And  Canute  (fact  more  worthy  to  be  known) 
From  that  time  forth  did  for  his  brows  disown 
The  ostentatious  symbol  of  a  crown  ; 
Kstecmin}3:  earthly  royalty 
Contemptible  as  vain. 

Now  hear  what  one  of  elder  days. 
Rich  theme  of  England's  fondest  i)raise, 
Her  darling  Alfred,  tnif^ht  have  spoken  ; 
To  cheer  the  remnant  of  his  host 
When  he  wxs  driven  from  coast  to  coast. 
Distressed   and  hara:»scd,  but  with  mind  un* 
broken : 

*'  My  faithful  followers,  lo  !  the  tide  is  spent 
That  rose,  and  steadily  advanced  to  fill 
The   shores  and   channels,  working  Nature's 

will 
Among  the  mazy  streams  that  bnck^%'ard  went, 
And  in  the  si ugjjish pools  where  shiiis  are  pent: 
And  now,  his  task  performed,  the  flood  stands 

still. 
At  the  green  base  of  m.iny  an  inland  hill. 
In  placid  beauty  and  sublime  content  ! 
Such  the  repose  that  sage  and  hero  find  ; 
Such  measured  rest  the  sedulous  and  good 
Of  humbler  name ;   whose  souls  do,  like  the 

flood 
Of  Ocean,  press  right  on  ;  or  gently  wind. 
Neither  to  be  diverted  nor  withstood. 
Until  they  reach  the  bounds  by  Heaven  as- 
signed." 
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XXIII. 

A  LITTLM  onward  lend  thy  putdinf^  hand  \ 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  furtlur  on  /" 
— What  trick  of  memory  to  my  voice  hath 

brought  ^ 
This  mournful  iteration  ?    For  though  Time, 
The  Conqueror,  crowns  the  Conquered,  on  this 
brow 


Planting  his  favourite  silver  diadem. 

Nor  he,  nor  minister  of  his — intent 

To  run  before  him,  hath  enrolled  me  yet, 

Though  nut  unmenaccd,  among  those  who  lean 

Upon  a  living  staff,  with  borrowed  sight. 

— O  my  own  Dora,  my  belovid  child  I 

Should  that  day  come — but  hark  1  the  birds 

salute 
The  cheerful  dawn,  brightening   for  me  the 

east  ; 
For  me,  thy  rihtuml  leader,  once  again 
Impatient  to  conduct  thee,  not  as  erst 
A  tottering  infant,  with  compliant  stoop 
From  flower  to  flower  supported  :  but  to  ctirb 
Thy  nymph-like  step  swift- bounding  o'er  the 

lawn. 
Along  the  loose  rocks,  or  the  slippery  verge 
Of  foamine  torrents.  —From  thy  orisons 
Come  forth  ;  and  while  the  morning  air  is  yet 
Transparent  as  the  soul  of  innocent  youth. 
Let  me,  thy  happy  guide,  now  point  thy  way. 
And  now  precede  thcc,  winding  to  and  fro. 
Till  we  by  perseverance  gain  tfic  top 
Of  some  smooth  ridge,  whose  I  rink  predpitoua 
Kindles  intense  desire  for  powers  withheld 
From    this    corporeal    frame  ;    whereon   who 

stands 
Is  seized  with  strong  incitement  to  push  forth 
His    arms,    as    swimmers    use,    .^nd  i>Uyigc — 

dread  thought, 
For  pastime  plunge — into  the  "abrupt  abyss," 
Where  ravens  spread  their  plumy  van.s,  at  case  I 

And  yet  more  tjladly  thee  would  I  conduct 
Through  wootls  and  spacious  forests, — to  behold 
There,  how  the  Original  of  human  art. 
Heaven-prompted  Nature,  measures  and  erects 
Her  temples,  fearless  for  the  stately  work. 
Though  waves,  to  every  breeze,  its  nigh-arched 

roof. 
And  storms   the   pillars   rock.     But  we  such 

schools 
Of  reverential  awe  will  chiefly  seek 
In  the  still  summer  noon,  while  beams  of  light. 
Reposing  here,  and  in  the  aisles  beyond 
Traceably  gliding  through  the  dusk,  i-ecal 
To  mind  the  living  jiresences  of  nuns  ; 
A  gentle,  pensive,  white  rolxid  sisterhood. 
Whose  saintly  radiance  mitigates  the  gloom 
Of  those  terrestrial  fabrics,  where  they  serve. 
To  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  espoused. 

Now  also  shall  the  page  of  classic  lore, 
To  these  glad  eyes  from  bondage  freed,  again 
Lie  open  :  and  the  book  of  Holy  Writ, 
Again  unfolded,  passage  clear  shall  yield 
To  heights  more  glorious  still,  and  into  shades 
More  awful,  where,  advancing  hand  in  hand. 
We  m.iy  be  taught,  O  Darling  of  my  care  I 
To  calm  the  affections,  elevate  the  soul, 
And  consecrate  our  lives  to  truth  and  love. 
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ODE  TO  LYCORIS. 

May,  1 817. 

I. 

An  age  hath  been  when  Earth  was  proud 
Of  lustre  too  intense 
To  be  sustained  :  and  Mortals  bowed 
The  front  in  self-defence. 
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Who  then,  if  Dian's  crescent  gleamed, 
Or  Cupid's  sparkling  arrow  streamed 
While  on  the  wing  the  Urchin  played. 
Could  fearlessly  approach  the  shade  ? 
— Enough  for  one  soft  vernal  day. 
If  I,  a  iKird  of  ebbing  time. 
And  nurtured  in  a  fickle  clime 
May  haunt  this  horned  bay  ; 
Whose  amorous  water  multiplies 
The  flittine  halcyon's  vivid  dyes  ; 
And  smooths  her  liquid  breast—  to  show 
These  swan-like  specks  of  mountain  snow, 
White  as  the  pair  tnat  slid  alone  the  plains 
Of  heaven,  when  Venus  held  me  reigns  1 

11. 
In  youth  we  love  the  darksome  lawn 
Brushed  by  the  owlet's  wing ; 
Then,  Twilight  is  preferred  to  Dawn, 
And  Autumn  to  the  Spring. 
Sad  fancies  do  we  then  affect, 
In  luxury  of  disrespect 
To  our  own  jprodigal  excess 
Of  too  familiar  happiness. 
Lvcoris  (if  such  name  befit 
Tnee,  thee  my  life's  celestial  sign  !} 
When  Nature  marks  the  year's  decline, 
Be  ours  to  welcome  it ; 
Pleased  with  the  harvest  hope  that  runs 
B«fore  the  path  of  milder  suns ; 
Pleased  while  the  sylvan  world  displays 
Its  ripeness  to  the  feeding  ^aze  ; 
Pleased  when  the  sullen  wmds  resound  the 

knell 
Of  the  resplendent  miracle. 

in. 
But  something  whispers  to  my  heart 
That,  as  we  downward  tend, 
Lycoris  !  life  requires  an  art 
To  which  our  souls  must  bend  ;    - 
A  skill— to  balance  and  supply  ; 
And,  ere  the  flowing  fount  be  dry. 
As  soon  it  must,  a  sense  to  sip, 
Or  drink,  with  no  fastidious  lip. 
Then  welcome,  above  all,  the  Gucot 
Whose  smiles,  diffused  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Seem  to  recal  the  Deity 
Of  youth  into  the  breast : 
Mav  pensive  Autumn  ne'er  present 
A  claim  to  her  disparagement ! 
While  blossoms  and  the  budding  spray 
Inspire  us  in  our  own  decay  ; 
Still,  as  we  nearer  draw  to  life's  dark  goal. 
Be  hopeful  Spring  the  favourite  of  the  Soul  1 

XXV. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

Enough  of  climbing  toil !— Ambition  treads 
Here,  as  'mid  busier  scenes,  ground  steep  and 

rough. 
Or  slippery  even  to  peril  !  and  each  step, 
As  we  for  most  uncertain  recorapence 
Mount  toward  the  empire  of  the  fickle  clouds, 
Each  weary  step,  dwarfing  the  world  below. 
Induces,  for  its  old  familiar  sights,  ^ 

Unacceptable  feelings  of  contempt. 
With  wonder  mixed— that  Man  could  e'er  be 

tied, 
In  anxious  bondage,  to  such  nice  array 
And  formal  fellowship  of  petty  things  ! 
—Oh  !  'tis  the  heart  that  magnifies  this  life. 


Making  a  truth  and  beauty  of  her  own ; 
And  moss-grown  alleys,  circumscribing  shaaes. 
And  gurgling  rills,  assist  her  in  the  work 
More  efficaciously  than  realms  outspread. 
As  in  a  map,  before  the  adventurer  s  gaze — 
Ocean  and  Earth  contending  for  regard. 

The  umbrageous  woods  are  left — how  far 

beneath  1 
But  lol  where  darkness  seems  to  guard  the 

mouth 
Of  yon  wild  cave,  whose  jagged  brows  are 

fringed 
"y^th  flacad  threads  of  ivy,  in  the  still 
And  sultrv  air,  depending  motionless 
Yet  cool  the  space  within,  and  not  uncheered 
(As  whoso  enters  shall  ere  long  perceive) 
By  stealthy  influx  of  the  timid  day 
Mingling  with  night,  such  twilight  to  compose 
As  Numa  loved  ;  when,  in  the  Egerian  grot. 
From  the  sage  N  vmph  appearing  at  his  wish. 
He  gained  whate  er  a  regal  mind  might  ask. 
Or  need,  of  counsel   breathed  through  Up* 

divine. 


Long  as  the  heat  shall  rage,  let  that  dim  cave 
Protect  us,  there  deciphering  as  we  may 
Diluvian  records  ;  or  the  sighs  of  Earth 
Interpreting ;  or  counting  for  old  Time 
His  minutes,  by  reiterated  drops. 
Audible  tears,  from  some  invisible  source 
That  deepens  upon  fancy — more  and  more 
Drawn  toward  the  centre  whence  those  sighs 

creep  forth 
To  awe  the  lightness  of  humanity. 
Or,  shutting  up  thyself  within  thyself, 
There  let  me  see  thee  sink  into  a  mood 
Of  gentler  thought,  protracted  till  thine  eye 
Be  calm  as  water  when  the  winds  are  gone. 
And  no  one  can  tell  whither.    Dearest  Friend  I 
We  too  have  known  such  happy  hours  together 
That,   were    power  granted  to  replace  them 

(fetched 
From  out  the  pensive  shadows  where  they  lie) 
In  the  first  warmth  of  their  original  sunsmne. 
Loth  should  I  be  to  use  it :  passing  sweet 
Are  the  domains  of  tender  memory  1 
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SSPTEMDER,  iSlQ. 

The  sylvan  slopes  with  corn-clad  fields 
Are  hung,  as  if  with  golden  shields. 
Bright  trophies  of  the  sun  1 
Like  a  fair  sister  of  the  sky. 
Unruffled  doth  the  blue  lake  lie. 
The  mountains  looking  on. 

And,  sooth  to  say,  yon  vocal  grov^ 
Albeit  uninspired  by  love. 
By  love  untaught  to  ring, 
Alay  well  afford  to  mortal  ear 
An  impulse  more  profoundly  dear 
Than  music  of  the  Spring. 

For  thai  from  turbulence  and  heat 
Proceeds,  from  some  uneasy  seat 
In  nature's  struggling  frame. 
Some  region  of  impatient  life : 
And  jealousy,  and  quivering  strife. 
Therein  a  portion  claim. 
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This,  this  is  holy  ,' — while  I  hear 
These  vespers  of  another  year. 
This  hymn  of  thanks  and  praise, 
My  spirit  seems  to  mount  above 
llie  anxieties  of  human  love, 
And  earth's  precarious  days. 

But  list !— though  winter  storms  be  nigh, 
Unchecked  is  that  soft  harmony : 
There  lives  Who  can  provide 
For  all  his  creatures  ;  and  in  Him, 
Even  like  the  radiant  Seraphim, 
These  choristers  confide. 


XXVII. 


UPON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Departing  summer  hath  assumed 
An  aspect  tenderly  illumed, 
The  gentlest  look  of  >pring  ; 
That  calls  from  yonder  leafy  shade 
Unfaded,  yet  prepared  to  fade, 
A  timely  carolling. 

No  faint  and  hesitating  trill. 
Such  tribute  as  to  winter  chill 
The  lonely  redbreast  pays  ! 
Clear,  loud,  and  lively  is  the  din. 
From  social  warblers  gathering  in 
Their  harvest  of  sweet  lays. 

Nor  doth  the  example  fail  to  cheer 
Me,  conscious  that  my  leaf  is  sere. 
And  yellow  on  the  bough  : — 
Fall,  rosv  garlands,  from  my  head  I 
Ye  myrtle  wreaths,  your  fragrance  shed 
Around  a  younger  brow  ! 

Yet  will  I  temperately  rejoice  : 

Wide  is  the  range,  and  free  the  choice 

Of  undiscordant  themes  ; 

Which,  haply,  kindred  souls  may  prize 

Not  less  than  vernal  ecstasies, 

And  passion's  feverish  dreams. 

For  deathless  powers  to  verse  belong. 
And  they  like  Demi-gods  are  strong 
On  whom  the  Muses  smile  ; 
But  some  their  function  have  disclaimed. 
Best  pleased  with  what  is  aptlicst  framed 
To  enervate  and  defile. 

Not  such  the  initiatory  strains 

Committed  to  the  silent  plains 

In  Britain's  earliest  dawn : 

Trembled  the  groves,  the  stars  grew  pale, 

While  all-too-daringly  the  veil 

Of  nature  was  withdrawn  ! 

Nor  such  the  spirit-stirring  note 
When  the  live  chords  Alcseus  smote. 
Inflamed  by  sense  of  wrong ; 
Woe  !  woe  to  "ryrants  !  from  the  lyre 
Broke  threateningly,  in  sparkles  dire 
Of  fierce  vindictive  song. 

And  not  unhallowed  was  the  page 
By  winged  Love  inscribed,  to  assuage 
The  pangs  of  vain  pursuit ; 
Love  listening  while  the  Lesbian  Maid 
With  finest  touch  of  passion  swayed 
Her  own  iEolian  lute. 

O  ye,  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore. 
What  rapture  I  could  ye  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 


One  precious,  tender-hearted,  scroll 
Of  pure  Simonides. 

That  were,  indeed,  a  genuine  birth 
Of  poesy  ;  a  bursting  forth 
Of  genius  from  the  dust: 
What  Horace  gloried  to  behold, 
What  Maro  loved,  shall  we  enfold? 
Can  haughty  Time  be  just  1 
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MEMORY. 

A  PEN — to  register  :  a  key- 
That  winds  through  secret  wards  5 
Are  well  assigned  to  Memory 
By  allegoric  Bards. 

As  aptly,  also,  might  be  givea 

A  Pencil  to  her  hand  ; 

That,  softening  objects,  sometimes  even 

Outstrips  the  heart's  demand  ; 

That  smoothes  foregone  distress,  the  lines 
Of  lingering  care  subdues, 
Long-vanished  happiness  refines. 
And  clothes  in  brighter  hues  ; 

Yet,  like  a  tool  of  Fancy,  works 
Those  Spectres  to  dilate 
That  startle  Conscience,  as  she  lurks 
Within  her  lonely  seat. 

O  I  that  our  lives,  which  flee  so  fast. 
In  purity  were  such 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past 
Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch  1 

Retirement  then  might  hourly  look 
Upon  .a  soothing  scene. 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 
Contented  and  serene  ; 

With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep. 
In  frosty  moonlight  glistening  ; 
Or  mountain  rivers,  where  they  creep 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep. 
To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listcnmg. 
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This  Lawn,  a  carpet  all  alive 

With  shadows  flung  from  leaves — to  Strive 

In  dance,  amid  a  press 
Of  sunshine,  an  apt  emblem  yields 
Of  Worldlings  revelling  in  the  fields 

Of  strenuous  idleness ; 

Less  quick  the  stir  when  tide  and  breeze 
Encounter,  and  to  narrow  seas 

Forbid  a  moment's  rest ; 
The  medley  lc«;s  when  boreal  Lights 
Glance  to  and  fro,  like  aery  Sprites 

To  feats  of  arms  addrest  1 

Yet,  spite  of  all  this  eager  strife. 
This  ceaseless  play,  thfc  genuine  life 

That  serves  the  stedfast  hours 
Is  in  the  grass  beneath,  that  grows 
Unheeded,  and  the  mute  repose 

Of  sweetly-breathing  flowers. 
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XXX. 

HUMANITY. 

(The  Rockine-stones,  alluded  to  in  the  be- 
ginning^ of  the  following  verses,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used,  by  our  British  ancestors, 
both  for  judicial  and  religious  purposes.  Such 
stones  are  not  uncommonly  found,  at  this 
day,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.] 

What  though    the   Accused,   upon  his  own 

appeal 
To  righteous  Gods  when  man  has  ceased  to  feel, 
Or  at  a  doubting  Judge's  stern  command, 
Before  the  Stone  of  Power  no  longer  stand— 
To  take  his  sentence  from  the  balanced  Block, 
As,  at  his  touch,  it  rocks,  or  seems  to  rock  ; 
Though,  in  the  depths  of  sunless  groves,  no 

more 
The  Druid-priest  the  hallowed  Oak  adore  ; 
Yet,  for  the  Initiate,  rocks  and  whispering  trees 
Do  still  perform  mysterious  offices  I 
And  functions  dwell  in  beast  and  bird  that  sway 
The  leasoning  mind,  or  with  the  fancy  play. 
Inviting,  at  all  seasons,  ears  and  eyes 
To  watch  for  undelusive  auguries : — 
Not  uninspired  appear  their  simplest  ways  ; 
Their  voices  mount  symbolical  of  praise — 
To  mix  with  hymns  that  Spirits  make  and  hear ; 
And  to  fallen  man  their  innocence  is  dear. 
Enraptured  Art  draws  from  those  sacred  springs 
Streams  that  reflect  the  poetry  of  things  1 
Where  christian  Martyrs  stand  in  hues  por- 
trayed. 
That,  might  a  wish  avail,  would  never  fade. 
Borne  in  their  hands  the  lily  and  the  palm 
Shed  round  the  altar  a  celestial  calm  ; 
There,  too,  behold  the  lamb  and  guileless  dove 
Prest  in  the  tenderness  of  virgin  love 
To  saintly  bosoms ! — Glorious  is  the  blending 
Of  right  affections  climbing  or  descending 
Along  a  scale  of  light  and  life,  with  cares 
Alternate  ;  carrying  holy  thoughts  and  prayers 
Up  to  the  sovereign  seat  of  the  Most  High  ; 
Descending  to  the  worm  in  charity  ; 
Like  those  good  Angels  whom  a  dream  of  night 
Gave,  in  the  field  of  Luz,  to  Jacob's  sight — 
All,  while  he  slept,  treading  the  pendent  stairs 
Earthward  or  heavenward,  radiant  messengers, 
That,  with  a  perfect  will  in  one  accord 
Of  strict  obedience,  serve  the  Almighty  Lord  ; 
And  with  untired  humility  forbore 
To  speed  their  errand  by  the  wings  they  wore. 

What  a  fair  world  were  ours  for  verse  to 
paint. 
If  Power  could  live  at  case  with  self-restraint ! 
Opinion  bow  before  the  naked  sense 
Of  the  great  Vision, — faith  in  Providence  ; 
Merciful  over  all  his  creatures,  just 
To  the  least  particle  of  sentient  dust ; 
But   fixing  by  immutable  decrees 
Seedtime  and  harvest  for  his  purposes  I 
Then  would  be  closed  the  restless  oblique  eye 
That  looks  for  evil  like  a  treacherous  spy : 
Disputes  would  then  relax,  like  stormy  winds 
That  into  breezes  sink  ;  impetuous  minds 
By  discipline  endeavour  to  grow  meek 
As  Truth  herself,  whom  they  profess  to  seek. 
Then  Genius,  shunning  fellowship  with  Pride, 
Would  braid  his  golden  locks  at  Wisdom's  side  ; 
Love  ebb  and  flow  untroubled  by  caprice ; 


And  not  alone  harsh  tyranny  would  cease. 
But  unoffending  creatures  find  release 
From  qualified  oppression,  whose  defence 
Rests  on  a  hollow  plea  of  recompence  ; 
Thought-tempered  wrongs,    for  each  humane 

respect 
Oft  worse  to  bear,  or  deadlier  in  effect. 
Witness  those  ^lanc<»  of  indignant  scorn 
From   some  high-minded   Slave,   impelled  ta 

spurn 
The  kindness  that  would  make  him  less  forlorn  i 
Or,  if  the  soul  to  bondag^e  be  subdued. 
His  look  of  pitiable  gratitude  i 

Alas  for  thee,  bright  Galaxy  of  Isles, 
Whose    day    departs  in    pomp,   returns  with 

smiles — 
To  greet  the  flowers  and  fruitage  of  a  land. 
As  uie  sun  mounts,  by  sea-bom  breezes  fanned; 
A  land  whose  azure  mountain-tops  are  seats 
For  Gods  in  council,  whose  green  vales,  retreats 
Fit  for  the  shades  of  heroes  mingling  there 
To  breathe  Elysian  peace  in  upper  air. 

Though  cold  as  winter,  gloomy  as  the  ^rave. 
Stone  walls  a  prisoner  make,  but  not  a  slave. 
Shall  man  assume  a  property  in  man  ? 
Lay  on  the  moral  will  a  withering  ban? 
Shame  that  our  laws  at  distance  still  protect 
Enormities,  which  they  at  home  reject  I 
"  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England"— yet  that 

boast 
Is  but  a  mockery  i  when  from  coast  to  coast, 
Though^//^r^^  slave  be  none,  her  floors  and 

soil 
Groan  underneath  a  weight  of  slavish  toil, 
For  the  poor  Many,  measured  out  by  rules 
Fetched  with  cupidity  from  heartless  schools. 
That  to  an  Idol,  falsely  called  "the  Wealth 
Of  Nations,"  sacrifice  a  People's  health, 
Body  and  mind  and  soul ;  a  thirst  so  keen 
Is  ever  urging  on  the  vast  machine 
Of  sleepless  Labour,  'mid  whose  dizzy  wheels 
The  Power  least  prized  is  that  which  thinks  and 

feels. 

Then,  for  the  pastimes  of  this  delicate  age. 
And  all  the  heavy  or  light  vassalage 
Which  for  their  sakcs  we  fasten,  as  may  suit 
Our  varying  moods,  on  human  kind  or  brute, 
'Twcre  well  in  little,  as  in  great,  to  pause, 
Lest  Fancy  trifle  with  eternal  laws. 
Not  from  his  fellows  only  man  may  learn 
Rights  to  compare  and  duties  to  discern  ! 
All  creatures  and  all  objects,  in  degree. 
Arc  friends  and  patrons  of  humanity.  • 
There  are  to  whom  the  garden,  grove,  and 

field, 
Perpetual  lessons  of  forbearance  yield  ; 
Who  would  not  lightly  violate  the  grace 
The  lowliest  flower  possesses  in  its  place  ; 
Nor  shorten  the  sweet  life,  too  fugitive, 
Which  nothing  less  than  Infinite  Power  could 
give. 

1829.  
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THOUGHT  ON  THE  SEASONS. 

Flattered  with  promise  of  escape 

From  every  hurtful  blast, 
Spring  takes,  O  sprightly  May!  thy  shape. 

Her  loveliest  and  ner  last. 
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Less  fair  is  summer  riding  high 

In  fierce  solstitial  power. 
Less  fair  than  when  a  lenient  sky 

Brings  on  her  parting  hour. 

When  earth  repays  with  golden  sheaves 

The  labours  of  the  plough, 
And  ripening  fruits  and  forest  leaves 

All  brighten  on  the  bough  ; 

What  pensive  beauty  autumn  shows, 

Before  she  hears  the  sound 
Of  winter  rushing  in,  to  close 

The  emblematic  round  I 

Such  be  our  Spring,  our  Summer  such  ; 

So  may  our  Autumn  blend 
With  hoary  Winter,  and  Life  touch, 
Through  heaven-born  hope,  her  end  ! 
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TO 


UPON  THE  BIRTH  OF  HER  FIRST-BORN  CHILD, 
MARCH,  1833. 

*'Tum  porro  puer,  ut  sacvis  projectus  ab  undis 
Navita,  nudus  humi  jacct,"  &c. — Lucretius. 

Like  a  shipwreck'd  Sailor  tost 
By  rough  waves  on  a  perilous  coast, 
Lies  the  Babe,  in  helplessness 
And  in  tendercst  nakedness, 
Flung  by  labouring  nature  forth 
Upon  the  mercies  of  the  earth. 
Can  its  eyes  beseech  ? — no  more 
Than  the  hands  are  free  to  implore : 
Voice  but  serves  for  one  brief  cry  ; 
Plaint  was  it  ?  or  prophecy 
Of  sorrow  that  will  surely  come  ? 
Omen  of  man's  grievous  doom  ! 

But,  O  Mother  !  by  the  close 
Duly  granted  to  thy  throes  ; 
By  the  silent  thanks,  now  tending 
Incense-like  to  Heaven,  descending 
Now  to  mingle  and  to  move 
With  the  gush  of  earthly  love, 
As  a  debt  to  that  frail  Creature, 
Instrument  of  struggling  Nature 
For  the  blissful  calm,  the  peace 
Known  but  to  this  ofte  release — 
Can  the  pitying  spirit  doubt 
That  for  human-kind  springs  J3ut 
From  the  penalty  a  sense 
Of  more  than  mortal  recompence  ? 

As  a  floating  summer  cloud. 
Though  of  gorgeous  drapery  proud. 
To  the  sun-burnt  traveller, 
Or  the  stooping  labourer, 
Oft-tiines  makes  its  bounty  known 
By  its  shadow  round  him  thrown  ; 
So,  by  chequerings  of  sad  cheer, 
Heavenly  Guardians,  brooding  near. 
Of  their  presence  tell—  too  bright 
Haply  for  corporeal  sight  1 
Ministers  of  grace  divine 
Feelingly  their  brows  incline 
O'er  this  seeming  Castaway 
Breathing,  in  the  %ht  of  day, 
Something  like  the  faintest  breath 
That  has  power  to  baffle  death- 


Beautiful,  while  very  weakness 
Captivates  like  passive  meekness. 

And,  sweet  Mother !  under  warrant 
Of  the  universal  Parent, 
Who  repays  in  season  due 
Them  who  have,  like  thee,  been  true 
To  the  filial  chain  let  down 
From  his  everlasting  throne. 
Angels  hovering  round  thy  couch. 
With  their  softest  whispers  vouch. 
That— whatever  griefs  may  fret. 
Cares  entangle,  sins  beset. 
This  thy  First-bom,  and  with  tears 
Stain  her  cheek  in  future  years — 
Heavenly  succour,  not  denied 
To  the  babe,  whate'cr  betide. 
Will  to  the  woman  be  supplied  I 

Mother  !  blest  be  thy  calm  ease  ; 
Blest  the  starry  promises, — 
And  the  firmament  benign 
Hallowed  bcSt,  where  they  shine  I 
Yes,  for  them  whose  souls  have  scope 
Ample  for  a  winged  hope. 
And  can  earthward  bend  an  ear 
For  needful  listening,  pledge  is  here, 
That,  if  thy  new-born  Charge  shall  tread 
In  thy  footsteps,  and  be  led 
By  that  other  Guide,  wliose  light 
Of  manly  virtues,  mildly  bright, 
Gave  him  first  the  wished-for  part 
In  thy  gentle  virgin  heart ; 
Then,  amid  the  storms  of  life 
Presignified  by  that  dread  strife 
Whence  ye  have  escaped  together. 
She  may  look  for  serene  weather  ; 
In  all  trials  sure  to  find 
Comfort  for  a  faithful  mind  ; 
Kindlier  issues,  holier  rest. 
Than  even  now  await  her  prest. 
Conscious  Nursling,  to  thy  breast  I 

XXXIII. 

THE  WARNING. 
A  SEQUEL  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

List,  the  winds  of  March  are  blovring  ; 
Her  ground-flowers  shrink,  afraid  of  show- 
ing 
Their  meek  heads  to  the  nipping  air. 
Which  ye  feel  not,  happy  paxr  ! 
Sunk  into  a  kindly  sleep. 
We,  meanwhile,  our  hope  will  keep  ; 
And  if  Time  leagued  with  adverse  Change 
(Too  busy  fear !)  shall  cross  its  range, 
\Vhatsoevcr  check  they  bring. 
Anxious  duty  hindering, 
To  like  hope  our  prayers  will  cling. 

Thus,  while  the  rununating  spirit  feeds 
Upon  the  events  of  home  as  afe  proceeds, 
Aficctions  pure  and  holy  in  their  source 
Gain  a  fresn  impulse,  run  a  livelier  course  ;^ 
Hopes  that  within  the  Father's  heart  prevail. 
Are  in  the  experienced  Grandsirc's  slow  to  fail; 
And  if  the  harp  pleased  his  gay  youth,  it  rings 
To  his  grave  touch  with  no  unready  strings. 
While  thoughts  press  on,   and  feelings  over- 
flow. 
And  quick  words  round  him  £aJl  like  flakes  of 
snow. 

U 
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Thanks  to  the  Powers  that  yet  maintain  their 

sway. 
And  have  renewed  the  tributary  Lay. 
Truths  of  the  heart  flock  in  with  eager  pace, 
And  Fancy  greets  them  with  a  fond  embrace  ; 
Swift  as  the  risinz  sun  his  beams  extends 
She  shoots  the  tidings  forth  to  distant  friends  ; 
Their  gifts  she  hails  (deemed  precious,  as  they 

prove 
For  the  unconscious  Babe  so  prompt  a  love  1) — 
But  from  this  peaceful  centre  of  delight 
Vague  sympathies  have  urged  her    to    take 

flight : 
Rapt  into  upper  regions,  like  the  bee 
That  sucks  firom  mountain  heath  her  honey 

fee ; 
Or,  like  the  warbling  lark  intent  to  shroud 
Hb  head  in  sunbeams  or  a  bowery  cloud. 
She  soars — and  here  and  there  her  pinions  rest 
On  proud  towers,   like  this  humble  cottage, 

blest 
With  a  new  visitant,  an  infant  guest — 
Towers  where  red  streamers  flout  the  breezy 

sky 
In  ponip  foreseen  by  her  creative  eye, 
When  feasts  shall  crowd  the  hall,  and  steeple 

bells 
Glad   proclamation    make,  and    heights    and 

dells 
Catch  the  blithe  music  as  it  sinks  and  swells, 
And  harboured  ships,  whose  pride  is  on  the  «w», 
Shall  hoist  their  topmast  flags  in  sign  of  glee. 
Honouring  the  hope  of  noble  ancestry. 

But  who  (though  neither  reckoning  ills  as- 
signed 
By  Nature,  nor  reviewing  in  the  mind 
The  track  that  was,  and  is,  and  must  be,  worn 
With  weary  feet  by  all  of  woman  bom) — 
Shall  now  by  such  a  gift  with  joy  be  moved, 
Nor  feel  the  fulness  of  that  joy  reproved  ? 
Not  He,  whose  last  faint  memory  will  com- 
mand 
The  truth  that  Britain  was  his  native  land  ; 
Whose  infant  soul  was  tutored  to  confide 
In  the  cleansed  faith  for  which  her  martyrs 

died  ; 
Whose  boyish  ear  the  voice  of  her  renown 
With  rapture  thrilled ;  whose  Youth  revered 

the  crown 
Of  Saxon  liberty  that  Alfred  wore. 
Alfred,  dear  Babe,  thy  great  Progenitor  I 
— Not   He,  who  from  her  mellowed  practice 

drew 
His  social  sense  of  just,  and  fair,  and  true  ; 
And  saw,  thereafter,  on  the  soil  of  France 
Rash  Polity  begin  her  maniac  dance. 
Foundations  broken  up,  the  deeps  run  wild, 
Nor  grieved  to  see  (himself  not  unbeguilcd) — 
Woke  from  the  dream,  the  dreamer  to  upbraid. 
And  learn  how  santjuine  expectations  fade 
When  novel  trusts  by  folly  are  betrayed, — 
To  see  Presumption,  turning  pale,  refrain 
From  further  havoc,  but  repent  in  vain, — 
Good  aims  lie  down,  and  perish  in  the  road 
Where  guilt  had  urged  them  on  with  ceaseless 

goad, 
Proofs  thickening  round  her  that  on  public  ends 
Domestic  virtue  vitally  depends. 
That  civic  strife  can  turn  tnc  happiest  hearth 
Into  A  gricvou*  sore  of  self-tormenting  earth. 


Can  such  a  one,  dear  Babe  I  though  glad  Mid 
proud 
To  welcome  thee,  repel  the  fears  that  crowd 
Into  his  English  breast,  and  spare  to  quake 
Less  for  his  own  than  for  thy  innocent  sake? 
Too  late— or,  should  the  providence  of  God 
Lead,  through  dark  ways  by  sin  and  sonrow 

trod, 
Justice  and  peace  to  a  secure  abode, 
Too   soon— thou    com'st    into    this   breathing 

world  ; 
Ensigns  of  mimic  outrage  are  unfurled. 
Who  shall  preserve  or  prop  the  totterine  Realm? 
What  hand  .suffice  to  govern  the  state^elm  ? 
If,  in  the  aims  of  men,  the  surest  test 
Of  good  or  bad  (whate'er  be  sought  for  or  pro- 

fest) 
Lie  in  the  means  required,  or  ways  ordained. 
For  compassing  the  end,  else  never  gained  ; 
Yet  governors  and  govem'd  both  are  blind 
To  this  plain  truth,  or  fling  it  to  the  wind  ; 
If  to  expedience  principle  must  bow  ; 
Past,  future,  shrinking  up  beneath  the  incum- 
bent Now : 
If  cowardly  concession  still  must  feed 
The  thirst  for  power  in  men  who  ne'er  concede  ; 
Nor  turn  aside,  unless  to  shape  a  way 
For  domination  at  some  riper  day  ; 
If  generous  Loyalty  must  stand  m  awe 
Of  subtle  Treason,  in  his  mask  of  law. 
Or  with  bravado  insolent  and  hard. 
Provoking  punishment,  to  win  reward ; 
If  office  help  the  factious  to  conspire. 
And  they  who  should  extinguish  fan  the  fire — 
Then,  will  the  sceptre  be  a  straw,  the  crown 
Sit  loosely,  like  the  thistle's  crest  of  down : 
To  be  blown  off  at  will,  by  Power  that  spares  it 
In  cunning  patience,  from  the  head  that  wears  it. 

Lost  people,  trained  to  theoretic  feud  I 
Lost  above  all,  ye  labouring  multitude  ! 
Bewildered  whether  ye,  by  slanderous  tongtMi 
Deceived,  mistake  calamities  for  wrongs ; 
And  over  fancied  usurpations  brood. 
Oft  snapping  at  revenge  in  sullen  mood  ; 
Or,  from  long  stress  of  real  injuries  fly 
To  desperation  for  a  remedy  : 
In  bursts  of  outrage  spread  your  judgments 

wide. 
And  to  your  wrath  cry  out,  "Be  thou  our 

guide;" 
Or,  bound  by  oaths,  come  forth  to  tread  earth's 

floor 
In  marshalled  thousands,  darkening  street  and 

moor 
With  the  worst  shape  mock-patience  ever  wore; 
Or,  to  the  giddy  top  of  self-esteem 
By  Flatterers  carried,  mount  into  a  dream 
Of  boundless  suffrage,  at  whose  sage  behest 
Justice  shall  rule,  disorder  be  supprcst. 
And  every  man  sit  down  as  Plenty's  Guest  I 
— O  for  a  bridle  bitted  with  remorse 
To  stop   your  Leaders    in    their    headstrong 

course  1 
Oh  may  the  Almighty  scatter  with  his  grace 
These  mists,  and  lead  you  to  a  safer  place,    . 
By  paths  no  human  wisdom  can  foretrace  ! 
May  He  pour  round  you,  from  worlds  {at  abov» 
Man's  feverish  passions,  liis  pure  light  of  love. 
That  quietly  restores  the  natural  mien 
To  hope,  and  makes  truth  willing  to  be  seen ! 
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Elsg  shall  your  blood-stained  hands  in  frenzy 

reap 
Fields  gaily  sown  when  promises  were  cheap. — 
Why  is  the  Past  belied  with  wicked  art, 
The  Future  made  to  play  so  fal>e  a  part. 
Among  a  people  famed  for  strength  of  mind, 
Foremost  m  freedom,  noblest  of  mankind  ? 
We  act  as  if  we  joyed  in  the  sad  tune 
Storms  make  in  rising,  valued  in  the  moon 
Nought   but   her  changes.     Thus,   ungrateful 

Nation : 
If  thou  persist,  and,  scorning  moderation, 
Spread  for  thyself  the  snares  of  tribulation, 
Whom,    then,   shall  meekness  guard?    What 

saving  skill 
Lie  in  forbearance,  strength  in  standing  still  ? 
—  Soon  shall  the  widow  (lor  the  speed  of  Time 
Nought  equals  when  the  hours  arc  winged  with 

crime) 
Widow,  or  wife,  implore  on  tremulous  knee, 
From  him  who  judged  her  lord,  a  like  decree  ; 
The  skies  will  weep  o'er  old  men  desolate  : 
Ye  liitle-ones  !     F.arth  shudders  at  your  fate, 
Outcasts  and  homeless  orphans 

But  turn,  my  Soul,  and  from  the  sleeping 
pair 
Learn  thou  the  beauty  of  omniscient  care  ! 
Be   strong  in  faith,   bid  anxious  thoughts  lie 

still : 
Seek  for  the  good  and  cherish  it — the  ill 
Oppose,  or  bear  with  a  submissive  will. 

1833- 


XXXIV. 

If  this  great  world  of  joy  and  pain 

Revolve  in  one  sure  track  ; 
If  freedom,  set,  will  rise  again. 

And  virtue,  flown,  come  back  ; 
Woe  to  the  purblind  crew  who  fill 

The  he.irt  with  e.ich  day's  care  : 
Nor  gain,  from  past  or  future,  skill 

To  bear,  and  to  forbear  ! 
1833. 


XXXV. 

THE  labourer's  NOON-DAY  HYMN. 

Up  to  the  throne  of  God  is  borne 
The  voice  of  praise  at  early  mom. 
And  he  accepts  the  punctual  hymn 
Sung  as  the  light  of  day  grows  dim. 

Nor  will  he  turn  his  car  aside 
From  holy  ofierings  at  noontide. 
Then  here  reposing  let  us  raise 
A  song  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

What  though  our  burthen  be  not  light. 
We  need  not  toil  from  mom  to  night ; 
The  respite  of  the  mid-day  hour 
Is  in  the  thankful  Creature's  power. 

Blest  are  the  moments,  doubly  blest. 
That,  drawn  from  this  one  hour  of  rest. 
Are  with  a  ready  heart  bestowed 
Upon  the  service  of  our  God  I 

Each  field  is  then  a  hallowed  spot. 
An  altar  is  in  each  man's  cot, 
A  church  in  every  grove  that  spreads 
Its  living  roof  above  our  heads. 


Look  up  to  heaven  !  the  industrious  Sun 
Already  half  his  race  hath  run; 
JIf  cannot  halt  nor  go  astray. 
But  our  immortal  Spirits  may. 

Lord  !  since  his  rising  in  the  East, 
If  we  have  faltered  or  transgressed. 
Guide,  from  thy  love's  abundant  source. 
What  yet  remains  of  this  day's  course  : 

Help  with  thy  grace,  through  life's  short 

day. 
Our  upward  and  our  downward  way  ; 
And  glorify  for  us  the  west. 
When  we  shall  sink  to  final  rest. 
1834. 

XXXV  I. 

ODE, 
coMrnsp.n  on  t^iay  morning. 

Whilb  from  the  purpling  east  departs 

The  star  that  led  the  dawn, 
Blithe  Flora  from  her  couch  upstarts. 

For  May  is  on  the  lawn. 
A  quickenmg  hope,  a  freshening  glee. 

Foreran  the  expected  Power, 
Whose  first-drawn  breath,  from  bush  and  tree. 

Shakes  off  that  pearly  shower. 

All  Nature  welcomes  Her  whose  sway 

Tempers  the  year's  extremes  ; 
Who  scattereth  lustres  o'er  noon-day. 

Like  morning's  dewy  gleams  ; 
While  mellow  warble,  sprightly  trill. 

The  tremulous  heart  excite  : 
And  hums  the  balmy  air  to  still 

The  balance  of  delight. 

Time  was,  blest  Power!    when  youths  and 
maids 

At  peep  of  dawn  would  rise, 
And  wander  forth  in  forest  glades 

Thy  birth  to  solemnize. 
Though  mute  the  song — to  grace  the  rite 

Untouched  the  hawthorn  bow. 
Thy  Spirit  triumphs  o'er  the  sli^jht  ; 

Man  changes,  but  not  Thou  1 

Thy  feathered  Lieges  bill  and  wings 

In  love's  disport  employ  ; 
Warmed  by  thy  influence,  creeping  things 

Awake  to  silent  joy  : 
Queen  art  thou  still  for  each  gay  plant 

Where  the  slim  wild  deer  roves  ; 
And  served  in  depths  where  fishes  haunt 

Their  own  mysterious  groves. 

Cloud-piercing  peak,  and  trackless  heath, 

Instinctive  homage  pay ; 
Nor  wants  the  dim-lit  cave  a  wreath 

To  honour  thee,  sweet  May  ! 
Where  cities  fanned  by  thy  brisk  airs 

Behold  a  smokeless  sky. 
Their  puniest  flower-pot-nursling  dares 

To  open  a  bright  eye. 

And  if,  on  this  thy  natal  mom. 

The  pole,  from  which  thy  name 
Hath  not  departed,  stands  forlorn 

Of  song  and  dance  and  game ; 
Still  from  the  village-green  a  vow 

Aspires  to  thee  addrest, 
Wherever  peace  is  on  the  brow, 

Or  love  within  the  breast 
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Yes  t  where  Love  nestles  thou  canst  teach 

The  soul  to  love  the  more ; 
Hearts  also  shall  thy  lessons  reach 

That  never  loved  before, 
Stript  is  the  haughty  one  of  pride. 

The  bashful  freed  from  fear, 
While  rising,  like  the  ocean-tide. 

In  flows  Die  joyous  year. 

Hush,  feeble  lyre  !  weak  words  refuse 

The  service  to  prolong ! 
To  yon  exulting  thrush  the  Muse 

Entrusts  the  imperfect  song  ; 
His  voice  shall  chant,  in  accents  cleauv 

Throughout  the  live-long  day. 
Till  the  first  silver  star  appear. 

The  sovereignty  of  May. 
Z826. 
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TO  MAY. 

Though  many  suns  have  men  and  set 

Since  thou,  blithe  May,  wert  bom. 
And  Bards,  who  hailed  thee,  may  forg^ 

Thy  gifts,  thy  beauty  scorn  ; 
There  are  who  to  a  birthday  strain 

Confine  not  harp  and  voice. 
But  evermore  throughout  thy  reign 

Are  grateful  and  rejoice  1 

Delicious  odours  !  music  sweet, 

Too  sweet  to  pass  away  1 
Oh  for  a  deathless  song  to  meet 

The  soul's  desire — a  lay 
That,  when  a  thousand  years  are  told. 

Should  praise  thee,  genial  Power  I 
Through  summer  heat,  autumnal  cold. 

And  winter's  dreariest  hour. 

Earth,  sea,  thy  presence  feel — nor  less, 

If  yon  ethereal  blue 
With  its  soft  smile  the  truth  express. 

The  heavens  have  felt  it  too. 
The  inmost  heart  of  man  if  glad 

Partakes  a  livelier  cheer ; 
And  eyes  that  cannot  but  be  sad, 

Let  fall  a  brightened  tear. 

Since  thy  return,  through  days  and  weeks 

Of  hope  that  grew  by  stealth, 
How  many  wan  and  faded  cheeks 

Have  kindled  into  hca'th  ! 
The  Old,  by  thee  revived,  have  said, 

"  Another  year  is  ours ; " 
And  wayworn  Wanderers,  poorly  fed. 

Have  smiled  upon  thy  flowers. 

Who  tripjjing  lisps  a  merry  song 

Amid  his  playful  peers  f 
The  tender  Infant  who  was  long 

A  prisoner  of  fond  fears  ; 
But  now,  when  every  sharp-edged  blast 

Is  quiet  in  its  sheath, 
His  Mother  leaves  him  free  to  taste 

Earth's  swecti  ess  in  thy  breath. 

Thy  help  is  with  the  weed  that  creeps 

Aloncj  the  humblest  jjround  ; 
No  cliff  so  bare  but  on  its  steeps 

Thy  favours  may  be  found  ; 
But  most  on  some  peculiar  nook 

That  our  own  hands  have  drest. 
Thou  and  thy  train  are  proud  to  look. 

And  seem  to  love  it  best. 


And  yet  how  pleased  we  wander  forth 

When  May  is  whispering,  **  Come  ! 
Choose  from  the  bowers  of  virgin  earth 

I'he  happiest  for  your  home ; 
Heavens    bounteouj    lo%e    through    me   is 
spread 

From  sunshine,  clouds,  winds,  waves. 
Drops  on  the  mouldering  turret's  head. 

And  on  your  turf-clad  graves ! " 

Such  greeting  heard,  away  with  ughs 

For  lilies  that  must  fade,^ 
Or  "  the  rathe  primrose  as  it  dies 

Forsaken"  in  the  shade  I  ^ 

Vernal  fruitions  and  desires 

Are  linked  in  endless  chase  ; 
While,  as  one  kindly  growth  retires, 

Another  takes  its  place. 

And  what  if  thou,  sweet  May,  hast  knovrn 

Mishap  by  worm  and  blight ; 
If  exi>ectations  newly  blown 

Have  perished  in  thy  sight ; 
If  loves  and  joys,  while  up  they  sprungf 

Were  caught  as  in  a  snare  ; 
Such  is  the  lot  of  all  the  young. 

However  bright  and  Cur. 

Lo  !  Streams  that  April  could  not  check 

Are  patient  of  thy  rule  ; 
Gurgling  in  foamy  water-break. 

Loitering  in  glassy  pool : 
By  thee,  thee  only,  could  be  sent 

Such  gentle  mists  as  glide. 
Curling  with  unconfirmed  intent. 

On  that  green  mountain's  side. 

How  delicate  the  leafy  veil 

Through  which  yon  house  of  God 
Gleams  'mid  the  peace  of  this  deep  dale 

By  few  but  shepherds  trod  ! 
And  lowly  huts,  near  beaten  ways, 

No  sooner  stand  attired 
In  thy  fresh  wreaths,  than  they  for  praise 

Peep  forth,  and  are  admired. 

Season  of  fancy  and  of  hope. 

Permit  not  for  one  hour 
A  blossom  from  thy  crown  to  drop. 

Nor  add  to  it  a  flower  ! 
Keep,  lovely  May,  as  if  by  touch 

Ot  self-restraining  art. 
This  modest  charm  of  not  too  much. 

Part  seen,  imagined  part  1 
1826-1834. 

XXXVI I  r. 

LINES 

StJCGSSTED  BY  A  PORTRAIT  FROM  THB  PENCIL 
OF  F.  STONE. 

Beguiled  into  forgetfulness  of  care 

Due  to  the  day's  unfinished  task  ;  of  pen 

Or  book  regardless,  and  of  that  fair  scene 

In  Nature's  prodigality  displayed 

Before  my  window,  oftentimes  and  long 

I  gaze  upon  a  Portrait  whose  mild  gleam 

Of  beauty  never  ceases  to  enrich 

"The  common  light ;  whose  stillness  charms  the 

air, 
Or  seems  to  charm  it,  into  like  repose ; 
Whose  sihnce,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  ear. 
Surpasses  sweetest  music.    There  she  sits 
Witn  emblematic  purity  attired 
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In  a  while  vest,  white  as  her  marble  neck 
Is,  and  the  pUlar  of  the  throat  would  be 
liut  for  the  shadow  by  the  drooping  chin 
Cast  into  that  recess— the  tender  shade. 
The  shade  and  Hght,  both   there   and  every 

where, 
And  through  the  very  atmosphere  he  breathes, 
Broad,   clear,   and    toned   iiarmoniously,   with 

skill 
That  might  from  nature  have  been  learnt  in  the 

hour 
When  the  lone  shepherd    sees   the   morning 

spread 
Upon  the  mountains.     Look  at  her,  whoe'er 
Thou  be  that,  kindling  with  a  poet's  soul, 
Uast    loved    the    painter's    true    Promethean 

craft 
Intensely — from  Imagination  take 
The  treasure, — what  mine  eyes  bcholu  see  thou. 
Even  though  the  Atlantic  ocean  roll  between. 

A  silver  line,  that  runs  from  brow  to  crown 
And  in  the  middle  part^  the  bra'ded  hair, 
lust  serves  to  show  h<)w  delicate  a  soil 
The  golden  harvest  grows  in  :  and  those  eyes, 
Soft  and  capacious  as  a  cloudless  sky 
Whose  azure  depth  their  colour  emulates. 
Must  needs  be  conversant  with  upward  looks. 
Prayer's   voiceless  ser>'ice  ;  but   now,  seeking 

nought 
And  shunning  nought,  their  own  peculiar  life 
Of  motion  they  renounce,  and  with  the  head 
Partake  its  inclination  towards  earth 
In  humble  erace,  and  quiet  pcnsiveness 
Caught  at  the  point  where  it  stops  short  of  sad- 
ness. 

Offspring  of  soul-bewitching  Art,  make  me 
Thy    confidant  1     say,    whence    derived    that 

air 
Of  calm  abstraction  ?    Can  the  ruling  thought 
Be  with  some  lover  far  away,  or  one 
Crossed  by  misfortune,  or  of  doubted  faith  ? 
Inapt  conjecture  !     Childhood  here,  a  moon 
Crescent  m  simple  loveliness  serene. 
Has    but    approached   the    gates    of  woman- 
hood. 
Not  entered  them  ;  her  heart  is  yet  unpierced 
By  the  blind  Archer-god  ;  her  fancy  free  : 
The  fount  of  feeling,  if  unsought  elsewhere, 
Will  not  be  found. 

Her  right  hand,  as  it  lies 
Across  the  slender  wrist  of  the  left  arm 
Upon  her  lap  reposing,  holds — but  mark 
How  slackly,  for  the  absent  mind  {)ermits 
No  firmer  grasp — a  little  wild-flower,  joined 
As  in  a  posy,  with  a  few  pale  ears 
Of  yellowing  com,  the  same  that  overtopped 
And  in  their  common  birthplace  sheltered  it 
'Till  they  were  plucked  together;  a  blue  flower 
Called  by  the  thrifty  husbandman  a  weed  ; 
But  Ceres,  in  her  garland,  might  have  worn 
That  ornament,    unblamed.       The    floweret, 

held 
In  scarcely  conscious  finders,  was,  she  knows, 
(Her  Father  told  her  so)  in  youth's  gay  dawn 
Her  Mother's  favourite  ;  and  the  orphan  Girl, 
In  her  own  dawn— a  dawn  less  gay  and  bright, 
Loves  it,  while  there  in  solitary  peace 
She  sits,  for  that  departed  Mother's  sake. 
— Not  from  a  source  less  sacred  is  derived 


I  (Surely  I  do  not  err)  that  pensive  air 
Of  calm  abstraction  through  the  face  diffused 
And  the  whole  person. 

Words  have  someth'mg  told 
More  than  the  pencil  can,  and  verily 
More  than  is  needed,  but  the  precious  Art 
Forgives  their  interference— Art  divine 
That  both  creates  and  Hxes,  in  despite 
Of   Death   and   Time,    the    marvels    it    hath 
wrought. 

Strange  contrasts  have  we  in  this  world  of 

ours  1 
That  posture,  and  the  look  of  filial  love 
Thinking  of  past  and  gone,  with  what  is  left 
Dearly  united,  might  be  swept  away 
From  this  fair  Portrait's  fleshly  Archetype, 
Fven  by  an  innocent  fancy's  slightest  frook. 
lianished,  nor  ever,  h.iply,  be  restored 
To  their  lost  place,  or  meet  in  harmony 
So  exquisite  :  but  h^re  do  they  abide, 
P.nshnned  for  a<.:cs.      Is  not  then  the  Art 
Godlike,  a  hinnblo  branch  of  the  divine. 
In  visible  quest  of  immortality, 
Stretched  forth  with  trembling  hope? — In  every 

realm. 
From  high  Gibraltar  to  Siberian  plains. 
Thousands,  in  each  variety  of  toniruc 
That  Europe  knows,  wotild  echo  this  appeal ; 
One  above  all,  a  Monk  who  waits  on  God 
In  the  magnific  Convent  built  of  yore 
To  sanctify  the  Escurial  palace.     He — 
Guiding,  from  cell  to  cell  and  room  to  room, 
A  British  Painter  (eminent  for  truth 
In  character,  and  depth  of  feeling,  shown 
By  labours   that  have   touched  the   hearts   of 

kings. 
And  are  endeared  to  simple  cottagers^ — 
Came,  in  that  service,  to  a  glorious  work, 
Our   Lord's   Last  Supper,  beautiful  as  when 

first 
The   ai)propriate   Picture,  fresh  from  Titian's 

hand. 
Graced  the  Refectory  :  and  there,  while  both 
.Stood  with  eyes  fixed  upon  that  masterpiece. 
The  hoary  Father  in  the  Stranger's  ear 
Breathed  out  these  words  :—**  Here  daily  do 

we  sit, 
Thanks  given  to  God  for  daily  bread,  and  here 
Pondering    the    mischiefs    of   these    restless 

times, 
And  thinking  of  my  Brethren,  dead,  dispersed. 
Or  changed  and  changing,  I  not  seldom  gaze 
Upon  this  solemn  Company  unmoved 
By  shock  of  circumstance,  or  lapse  of  years. 
Until  I  cannot  but  believe  that  they — 
They    are  in  truth    the    Substance,    we    the 

Shadows." 

So  spake  the  mild  Jeronymite,  his  griefs 
Melting  away  within  him  like  a  dream 
Ere  he  had  ceased  to  gaze,  perhaps  to  .speak  : 
And  I,  ^own  old,  but  in  a  happier  land, 
Domestic  Portrait  I  have  to  verse  consigned 
In    thy    calm    presence    those    heart-moviiij 

words : 
Words  that  can  soothe,  more  than  they  agitate; 
Whose  spirit,  like  the  angel  that  went  down 
Into  Bethesda's  pool,  with  healing  virtue 
Informs  the  fountain  in  the  human  breast 
Which  by  the  visitation  was  disturbed. 


^JO 
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Bui  why  this  stealing  tear  ?     G^mpanion 

mute. 
On    thee   I  look,   not    sorrowing ;    fare    thee 

well. 
My  Song's  Insptrer,  once  again  farewell  *  ! 
1834. 


XXXIX. 

THE  FOREGOING  SL'OJECT  RESUMBO. 

Among  a  grave  fraternity  of  Monks, 
For  One,  but  surely  not  for  One  alone. 
Triumphs,  in  that  great  work,  the  Painter's 

skill. 
Humbling  the  body,  to  exalt  the  soul ; 
Yet  representing,  amid  wreck  and  wrong 
And  dissolution  and  decay,  the  warm 
And  breathing  life  of  tlesh,  as  if  already 
Clothed  with  impassive  majesty,  and  graced 
"With  no  mean  earnest  of  a  heritage 
Assigned  to  it  in  future  worlds.     Thou,  too, 
With  thy  memorial  flower,  meek  Portraiture  I 
From  whose  serene  companionship  I  passed 
Pursued  by  thoughts  that  haunt  me  still ;  thou 

also — 
Though  but  a  simple  object,  into  light 
Called  forth  by  those  affections  that  endear 
The  private  hearth  ;   though  keeping  thy  sole 

scat 
Jn  singleness,  and  little  tried  by  time, 
Crcucion,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday — 
With  a  congenial  function  art  endued 
For  each  and  all  of  us,  together  joined 
In  course  of  nature  under  a  low  roof 
By  charities  and  duties  that  proceed 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  a  wiser  vow. 
To  a  like  salutary  sense  of  awe 
Or  sacred  wonder,  growing  with  the  power 
Of  meditation  that  attempts  to  weigh. 
In  faithful  scales,  things  and  their  opposites. 
Can  thy  enduring  quiet  gently  raise 
A    household    small    and    sensitive,  —  whOse 

love, 
Dependent  as  in  part  its  blessings  are 
Upon  frail  tics  dissolving  or  dissolved 
On  earth,  will  be  revived,  we  trust,  in  heaven,  f 
1834. 


*  The  pile  of  buildings,  composing  the  pal- 
ace and  convent  of  San  Lorenzo,  has,  in  com- 
mon usage,  lost  its  proper  name  in  that  of  the 
Escurial,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon 
which  the  splendid  edifice,  built  by  PhUip  the 
Second,  stands.  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  Wilkie  is  the  painter  alluded  to. 

t  In  the  class  entitled  "Musings,"  in  Mr 
Southey's  Minor  Poems,  is  one  upon  his  own 
miniature  Picture,  taken  in  childhood,  and 
another  upon  a  landscape  painted  by  Caspar 
Poussin.  It  is  possible  that  every  word  of  the 
above  verses,  though  similar  in  subject,  might 
have  been  written  had  the  author  been  unac- 
quainted with  those  beautiful  effusions  of 
yoetic  sentiment  But,  for  his  own  satisfac- 
)on,  he  must  be  allowed  thus  publicly  to 
acknowledge  the  pleasure  those  two  Poems  oi 
his  Friend  have  given  him,  and  the  grateful 
influence  they  have  upon  his  mind  as  often  as 
he  reads  them,  or  thinxs  of  them. 


XL. 

So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive. 

Would  that  the  little  Flowers  were  bom  to 

live. 
Conscious  of  half  the  pleasure  which  they  give; 

That  to  this  mountain-daisy's  self  were  known 
The  beauty  of  its  star-shaped  shadow,  thrown 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  this  naked  stone  ! 

And  what  if  hence  a  bold  desire  should  mount 
High  as  the  Sun,  that  he  could  take  account 
Of  all  that  issues  from  his  glorious  fount  1 

So  might  he  ken  how  by  his  sovereign  aid 
These  delicate  companionships  are  made  ; 
And    how   he  rules   the   pomp   of  light  and 
shade ; 

And     were  the   Sister-power  that  shines  by 

night 
So  privileged,  what  a  countenance  of  delight 
Would   through  the  clouds  break  forth  on 

human  sight  t 

Fond   fancies  I    wheresoe'er  shall   turn   thine 

eye 
On  earth,  air,  ocean,  or  the  f  tarry  sky, 
Converse  with  Nature  in  pure  sympathy , 

All  vain  desires,  all  lawless  wishes  quelled. 
Be  Thou  to  love  and  praise  alike  impelled. 
Whatever  boon  is  granted  or  withheld. 


XLL 


UPON  SEEING  A  COLOURED  DRAWING  OF  THE 
BIRD  OF  PARADISE  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

Who  rashly  strove  thy  Image  to  portray? 

Thou  buoyant  minion  of  the  tropic  air  ; 

How  could  he  think  of  the  live  creature-— 

gay 
With  a  divinity  of  colours,  drest 
In  all  her  brightness,  from  the  dancing  crest 
Far  as  the  last  gleam  of  the  filmy  train 
Extended  and  extending  to  sustain 
The  motions  that  it  graces — and  forbear 
To  drop  his  pencil  I     Flowers  of  every  dime 
Depicted  on  these  pages  smile  at  time  ; 
And  gorgeous  insects  copied  with  nice  care 
Are  here,  and  likenesses  of  many  a  shell 
Tossed  ashore  by  restless  waves. 
Or  in  the  diver's  grasp  fetched  up  from  caves 
Where  sea-nymphs  might  be  proud  to  dwell : 
But   whose    rash  hand  (again   I    ask)  could 

dare, 
'Mid  casual  tokens  and  promiscuous  shows, 
I'o  circumscribe  this  Shape  in  fixed  repose  ; 
Could  imitate  for  indolent  survey. 
Perhaps  for  touch  profane, 
Plumes  that  might  catch,  but  cannot  keep,  a 

stain ; 
And,  with  cloud-streaks  lightest  and  loftiest, 

share 
The  sun's  first  greetmg,  his  last  farewell  ray  f 

Resplendent  Wanderer  I  followed  with  glad 
eyes 
Where'er  her  course  ;  mysterious  Bird  I 
To  whom,  by  wondering  Fancy  stirred. 
Eastern  Islanders  haYe  given 
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And  t-K™ title  hishcr  niill, """ 
1-hc  Binl  of  Uod  1  _>.h««  bk«ed  will 

Ovei  the  earth  and  Ihiough  the  ikiei 

Uphold  our  SpHt>  urged  to  kiudnd  flight 
On  wbg>  thnt  for  no  gUoce  of  God^i  pure 

No  i^^t   from   hi.  breath,  th<^  pcooited 

How  happy  u  aU  leauQ^  could  like  ■» 

Above  a  world  that  d«nu  it«lf  mo,.  wUe 
When  molt  ciolaved  by  giou  rcalllia  1 
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Slid  ■  Secrecy  to  Cowardice  and  Fra 
Deep  under  ground,  in  Pi'ulo's  cabin 
The  fr„t  of  England's  pride  wi 

Hooded  the  tfien  brow  that  ovem.e 
Our  Khemei ;  <he  (ailh  and  honour. 
By  U9  wilh  hope  encounrered.  be  up 
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Th^'wh'o 'Siwa^^ot 'mull'abh^™  the"  wecr 
Bom  of  Conceit,  Power's  blind  Idolater : 

Petiayed  by  mockery  of  holy  feai 

Hath  it  not  loti)-  been  said  the  -rath  of  Man 

'"ork.  not  thcrighteousnetsof  Godf  Oh  bend, 

:nd,  ye  PerrerMl  lojudgments  from  on  High, 
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I  principles  of  action  ihaltcaiucend 


■wiful  balancing  of  tau  and  gain. 
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Joy  based  on  sorrow,  good  with  ill  combined. 
And  proud  deliverance  issuing  out  of  pain 
And  direful  throes  ;  as  if  the  All-ruling  Mind, 
With  whose  perfection  it  consists  to  ordain 
Volcanic  burst,  earth(iuake,  and  hurricane. 
Dealt  in  like  sort  with  feeble  human  kind 
By  laws  immutab!^.     But  woe  for  him 
"Who  thus  deceived  shall  lend  an  eager  hand 
To  social  havoc.     Is  not  Conscience  ours, 
And  Truth,   whose  eye  guilt  only  can  make 

dim  ; 
And  Will,  whose  office,  by  divine  command, 
Is  to  control  and  check  disordered  Powers  I 


VII. 
CONCLUDED 

Long-favoured  Englan<l  !  be  not  thou  misled 
By  monstrous  theories  of  alien  growth. 
Lest  alien  frenzy  seize  thee,  waxing  wroth. 
Self-smitten  till  thy  garments  reck  dyed  red 
With  thy  own   blood,  which  tears  in  torrents 

shed 
Fail  to  wash  out,  tears  flowing  ere  thy  troth 
Be  plighted,  not  to  ease  but  sullen  sloth, 
Or  wan  desjxiir— the  ghost  of  false  hope  fled 
Into  a  shameful  grave.     Among  thy  youth. 
My  Country  !  if  such  warning  be  held  dear. 
Then  shall  a  Veteran's  heart  be  thrilled  with 

joy. 

One  who  would  gather  from  eternal  truth. 
For  time  and  .seaM^n,  rules  that  work  to  cheer — 
Not  scourge,  to  save  the  People— not  destroy. 

VIII. 

Men   of  the  Western  World  !  in  Fate's  dark 

book 
Whence  tliese  opprobrious  leaves  of  dire  por- 
tent ? 
Think  ye  your  British  Ancestors  forsook 
Their  native  I^nd,  for  outrage  provident ; 
From  unsubmissive  necks  the  bridle  shook 
To  give,  in  their  Descendants,  freer  vent 
And  wider  range  to  passions  turbulent, 
To  mutual  tyranny,  a  deadlier  look? 
Nay,  said   a  voice,  soft  as  the   south  wind's 

breath, 
Dive  through  the  stormy  surface  of  the  flood 
To  the  great  current  flowing  underneath  ; 
Explore  the  countless  springs  of  silent  good  ; 
So  shall  the  truth  be  better  understood. 
And  thy  grieved  Spirit  brighten  strong  in  faith. 

IX. 

TO  THE  PENNSVLVANI.\NS. 

Davs  undefiled  by  luxury  or  sloth. 
Firm  self-denial,  manners  grave  and  staid, 
Rights  equal,  laws  with  cheerfulness  obeyed. 
Words  that  require  no  sanction  from  .an  oath. 
And  simple  honesty  a  common  growth — 
This  hign  repute,  with  boimtcous  Nature's  aid. 
Won  confidence,  now  ruthlessly  betrayed 
At  will,   your  power    the    measure    of   your 

troth  !— 
All  who  revere  the  memory  of  Penn 
Grieve  for  the  land  on  whose  wild  woods  his 

name 
Was  fondly  grafted  with  a  virtuous  aim, 
Renounced,  abandoned  by  degenerate  Men 
For  state-dishonour  black  as  ever  came 
To  upper  air  from  Mammon's  loathsome  den. 


3C. 

AT  BOLOGNA,  IN  RBMEMDRANCE  OF  THE  LATB 
INSURRECTIONS,  1837, 

I. 

Ah  why  deceive  ourselves !  by  no  mere  fit 
Of  sudden  passion  roused  shall  men  attain 
True  freedom  where  for  ages  they  have  lain 
Bound  in  a  dark  abominable  pit. 
With  life's  best  sinews  more  and  more  unlcnit. 
Here,  there,  a  banded  few  who  loathe  the  Chain 
May  rise  to  break  it:  effort  worse  than  vain 
For  thee,  O  great  Italian  nation,  split 
Into  those  jarring  fractions. — Let  thy  scope 
Be  one  fixed  mind  for  all ;  thy  rights  approve 
To  thy  own  conscience  gradually  renewed  ; 
Learn  to  make  Time  the  father  of  wise  Hope  ; 
Then  trust  thy  cause  to  the  arm  of  Fortitude, 
The  light  of  Knowledge,  and  the  warmth  of 
Love. 

XI. 

CONTINUED. 
II. 

Hard  task  1  exclaim  the  undisciplined,  to  lean 
On  Patience  coupled  with  such  slow  endeavour 
That  long-lived  servitude  must  last  for  ever. 
Perish  the  grovelling  few,  who,  prest  between 
Wrongs  and  the  terror  of  redress,  would  wean 
Millions  from   glorious  aims.      Our  chains  to 

sever 
Let  us  break  forth  in  tempest  now  or  never ! — 
What,  is  there  then  no  space  for  golden  mean 
And  gradual  progress  ? — Twilight  leads  to  day. 
And,  even  within  the  burning  zones  of  earth. 
The  hastiest  sunrise  yields  a  temperate  rajf : 
The  softest  breeze  to  fairest  flowers  gives  birth  % 
Think  not  that  Prudence  dwells  in  dark  abodes. 
She  scans  the  future  with  the  eye  of  gods. 

XII. 

concluded. 

III. 
As  leaves  are  to  the  tree  whereon  they  grow 
And  wither,  every  human  generation 
Is  to  the  Being  of  a  mighty  nation. 
Locked  in  our  world's  embrace  through  weal 

and  woe  : 
Thought  that  should  teach  the  zealot  to  forego 
Rash  schemes,  to  abjure  all  seltish  agitation. 
And  seek  through  noiseless  pains  and  modera- 
tion 
The  unblemished  good  they  only  can  bestow. 
Alas !  with  most  who  weigh  futurity 
Against  time  present,  passion  holds  the  scales: 
Hence  equal  ignorance  of  both  prevails, 
And  nations  sink  :  or,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Are  doomed    to    flounder    on,   like   wounded 

whales 
Tossed  on  the  bosom  of  a  stormy  sea. 

XIII. 

VouNG  England — what  is  then  become  of  Old, 
Of  dear  Old  England  ?  Think  they  she  is  dead* 
Dead  to  the  very  name?    Presumption  fed 
On  empty  air  !    That  name  will  keep  its  hold 
In  the  true  filial  bosom's  inmost  fold 
For  ever.— The  Spirit  of  Alfred  at  the  head 
Of  all  who  for  her  rights  watch'd,  toil'd  and  bled 
Knows  that  this  prophecy  is  not  too  bold. 
What — how  !  shall  she  submit  in  will  and  deed 
To  Bcaidlcss  Boys^aa  imitative  race. 


SOh'NETS  DEDICATED  TO  LIBERTV  AND  ORDER. 


The  «™.« /««  ofa  Gallic  brenl  f 

And  mojnings,  or  hi  dwells  (« if  the  wren 

DearMoIherl  Lf  ihou  « -jl  ihy  sKp,  (clnM. 

Tausht  bim  csnceilmenll  hidden  from  ail  ej^ 
In  tHeace  and  the  awful  ia»de>tiei              " 

Lcl  Uabe>  aod  SucLlinei  be  Ihy  oncln. 

Of  sorrow  i-feel  for  all.  ai  brother  Men  . 

Reo  not  in  hope  want's  icy  chain  lo  (haw 

By  casual  boffiis  and  formal  charities ; 

Feel  for  ihc  wrong!  to  univenol  ken 

And  Mck  the  SufTi^rer  in  h.<  darken  den, 

And.  what  ye  cannot  reach  by  Etalule.  draw 
Each  from  hU  tbutilam  of  sttfiacrifice  1 

Whelbcr  conducted  ID  the  ipU  by  tigU 

SONNETS  UPON  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 


Mighl  Mwihe  i 

The  heart  viM 
F<iri>llhisb<ni 
Why  be.iT%  ii 


A  pmon's  crown,  a' 
Fm  lirgtHng   dun 


In  aftct  Ihoughl, 'far  Him  whn  »ao(l  in  awe 
Meitbcr  of  Cod  dot  man.  ind  onlr  »>, 
Lou  imtdl,  a  horrible  device  enlhroned 
On  ptoud  temptadont,  till  the  victim  gnHned 
Under  Ihe  st«l  his  hand  had  dated  lo  dniw. 


t  Bympathr  wi 


AJTbrded  fmay  it  tKrou^h  all 


mind  c^orr 


sinElo  human  life  have  imjngly  taken, 


m  with  ail  mankiiu],  an 


ad,  for  I 


Is  Draih,  when  evil  agaiint  good  liai  raDght 
With  such  fetl  taa^icry  llijt  a  man  jnay  dan 
Uy  <iccds  ihe  blackcot  puivoic  to  lay  Sue — 
I  s  Death,  for  one  to  that  ctindilion  broushtt 
For  him,  or  any  une.  Ihe  tJiiiiR  ihnl  oughl 
'I'o  be  miu' dreaded  V    Lawgivers,  beware, 
Lest,  capital  pains  retaiiiin);  till  ye  apare 
The  murderer,  ye,  W  nnction  to  that  thought 
Sccminirly  ^vcn,  debase  the  general  mind ; 
Tempt  trie  vague  win  tried  slaadardstodltown, 
Nor  only  palpable  reMiaintJi  unbind, 

lonHunnur*!  head  disturb  the  crown, 


:  ahwlut. 


;  oljcct  tpeciaLly  desijrned. 


lU^H^  Lw  Fa? 


the  one  Palemol  mind. 


,  aeirshom  of  Majesty,  ordain 

never  more  shall  hang  upon  her  breath 

The  last  alteraativo  of  Life  or  Death. 
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How  shall  your  ancient  warnings  work  for  good 
In  the  full  might  they  hitherto  have  shown. 
If  for  deliberate  shedder  of  man's  blood 
Survive  not  Judgment  that  requires  lus  own  ? 

VII. 

Before  the  world  had  past  her  time  of  youth 
While  polity  and  discipline  were  weak. 
The  precept  eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for  tooth. 
Came  forth— a  light,   though   but  as  of  day- 
break, 
Strong  as  could  then  be  borne.    A  Master  meek 
Proscribed  the  spirit  fostered  by  that  rule, 
Patience  his  law.  long-sufTcring  his  school, 
And  love  the  end,  which  all  through  peace  must 

seek. 
But  lamentably  do  they  err  who  strain 
His  mandates,  given  rash  impulse  to  controiil 
And  keep  vindictive  thirstings  from  the  soul. 
So  far  that,  if  consistent  in  their  scheme, 
They  must  forbid  the  State  to  inflict  a  pain. 
Making  of  social  order  a  mere  dream. 

VIII. 

Fit  retribution,  by  the  moral  code 
Determined,  lies  beyond  the  State's  embrace, 
Yet,  as  she  may,  for  each  peculiar  case 
She  plants  well-measured  terrors  in  the  road 
Of  wrongful  acts.     Downward  it  is  and  broad. 
And,  the  main  fear  once  doomed  to  banishment. 
Far  oftener  then,  bad  ushering  worse  event, 
Blood  would  be  spilt  that  in  his  dark  abode 
Crime  might  lie  oetter  hid.     And,  should  the 

change 
Take  from  the  horror  due  to  a  foul  deed. 
Pursuit  and  evidence  so  far  must  fail, . 
And,  guilt  escaping,  passion  then  might  plead 
In  ancry  spirits  for  her  old  free  range. 
And  the  "wild  justice  of  revenge"  prevail. 

IX. 

Though  to  give  timely  warning  and  deter 
Is  one  great  aim  of  penalty,  extend 
Thy  mental  vision  further  and  ascend 
Far  higher,  else  full  surely  shalt  thou  err. 
What  IS  a  State  ?    The  wise  behold  in  her 
A  creature  born  of  time,  that  keeps  one  eye 
Fixed  on  the  statutes  of  Ktcmity, 
To  which  hei  judgments  reverently  defer. 
Speaking  through  Law's  dispassionate  voice, the 

State 
Endues  her  conscience  with  external  life 
And  being,  to  preclude  or  quell  the  strife 
Of  individual  will,  to  elevate 
The  grovelling  mmd,  the  erring  to  recal, 
And  fortify  the  moral  sense  of  all. 

X. 

Our  bodily  life,  some  plead,  that  life  the  shrine 
Of  an  immortal  spirit,  is  a  gift 
So  sacred,  so  informed  with  light  divine, 
That  no  tribunal,  though  most  wise  to  sift 
Deed  and  intent,  should  turn  the  Being  adrift 
Into  that  world  where  penitential  tear 
May  not  avail,  nor  prayer  have  for  God's  ear 
A  voice — that  world  whose  veil  no  hand  can  lift 
For  earthly  sight.     "  Eternity  and  Time," 
ZA/^urge,  "  have  interwoven  claims  and  rights 
Not  to  be  jeopardised  through  foulest  crime  : 
The   sentence   rule    by   mercy's   heaven-bom 

lights." 
Even  so  :  but  measuring  not  by  finite  sense 
Infinite  Power,  perfect  Intelligence. 


XI. 

Ah,  think  how  one  compelled  for  life  to  abide 

Locked  in  a  dungeon  needs  must  eat  the  heart 

Out  of  his  own  humanity,  and  part 

With  every  hope  that  mutual  cares  provide  ; 

And,  should  a  less  unnatural  doom  confide 

In  life-long  exile  on  a  savage  coast, 

Soon  the  relapsing  penitent  may  boast 

Of  yet  more  heinous  guilt,  with  fiercer  pride. 

Hence  thoughtful  Mercy,  Mercy  sage  and  pure. 

Sanctions  the  forfeiture  that  Law  demands. 

Leaving  the  final  issue  in  His  hands 

Whose  goodness  knows  no  change,  whose  love 

is  sure, 
Who  sees,  foresees  ;  who  cannot  judge  amiss. 
And  wafts  at  will  the  contrite  soul  to  bliss. 

XII. 

See  the  Condemned  alone  within  his  cell 
And  prostrate  at  some  moment  when  remorse 
Stings  to  the  quick,  and,  with  resistless  force. 
Assaults  the  pride  she  strove  in  vain  to  quell. 
Then  mark  him,  him  who  could  so  long  rebel. 
The  crime  confessed,  a  kneeling  Penitent 
Before  the  Altar,  where  the  Sacrament 
Softens  his  heart,  till  from  his  eyes  outwell 
Tears  of  salvation.     Welcome  death !  while 

Heaven 
Docs  in  this  change  exceedingly  rejoice  ; 
While  yet  the  solemn  heed  the  State  hath  given 
Helps  nim  to  meet  the  last  Tribunal's  voice 
In  faith,  which  fresh  offences,  were  he  cast 
On  old  temptations,  might  for  ever  blast. 

XIII. 
CONCLUSION. 

Yes,  though  He  well  may  tremble  at  the  sound 
Of  his  own  voice,  who  from  the  judgment-seat 
Sends  the  pale  Convict  to  his  last  retreat 
In  death  ;  though  Listeners  shudder  all  around. 
They  know  the  dread  requital's  soiurce  pro- 
found ; 
Nor  is,  they  feel,  its  wisdom  obsolete — 
(Would  that  it  were  !)  the  sacrifice  unmeet 
For  Christian  Faith.   But  hopeful  signs  abotmd 
The  social  rights  of  man  breathe  purer  air ; 
Religion  deepens  her  preventive  care  ; 
Then,  moved  by  needless  fear  of  past  abuse. 
Strike  not  from  Law's  firm  hand  that  avrful  rod„ 
But  leave  it  thence  to  drop  for  lack  of  use : 
Oh,  speed  the  blessed  hour,  Almighty  God  1 

XIV. 

APOLOGY. 

The  formal  World  relaxes  her  cold  chain 

For  One  who  speaks  in  numbers  ;  ampler  scope 

His  utterance  finds  ;  and.  conscious  of  the  gain. 

Imagination  works  with  bolder  hope 

The  cause  of  grateful  reason  to  sustain  ; 

And,  serving  Truth,  the  heart  more  strongly 

beats 
Against  all  barriers  which  his  labour  meets 
In  lofty  place,  or  humble  Life's  domain. 
Enough  ; — before  us  lay  a  painful  road,  * 

And  guidance  have  I  sought  in  duteous  love 
Erom  Wisdom's  heavenly  Father.     Hence  hath 

flowed  • 

Patience,  with  trust  that,  whatsoe'er  the  way 
Each  takes  in  this  high  matter,  all  may  move 
Cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a  brighter  day. 
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the  lilukol  point  of  Cumbria's  ihnre 
Lm  slunncd  by  Ocein's  cciKleH  roar: 
ly  by  day,  grim  neighbour  1  hugcHlack 


TVhal  on  I 


Aiuiped  a  'a 
HapScis   of 


neilher  shellcKd  Tn 


nariunios  Ihe  window,  ill  defends  the  < 
Of  thb  uniini&hcd  house — a  Fonre^s  bai 
Wlun  icrenglh  has  been  the  Builder 

'WhoM  rugged  »a1I>  may  itill  for  yean  d 


Whose  brcalb  would 


llioH  heights  (like  Phccbus  when  hii  goldsB 
He  veiled,  attendant  on  Tfaeualian  flocks) 


Or,  I'ilgrim-lilLC,  on  forel  moM  reclined. 
Gives  jlaimive  diitiei  to  iho  hecdieu  wmd. 
Or  listens  to  itl  pby  anmng  the  boughs 
Above  her  head  and  fo  forgets  her  vowt^ 


Thoughts  chano 


life's  diui}'  re 


sight., 


ilovi 


Then  hnply.  Kciuuionl 
Duly  hcTurc  thy  sight,  unless  tiuy  perish  here, 
V.'hM  shall  I  treat  ofl    Kmt  from  Uona'i 

'No' taln'of^Kun^uT^sh  luXd,  whence 
AnH  wtiereforB  fugitive  or  on  what  pretentnt: 
ts,  or  scandal,  eddying  like  the  wind 
EstrcHilr  nlive  when  most  confined. 
I  of  ne,  whose  tongue  can  best  appeiM 
ghty  tumults  of  the  Ho<:sb  of  Kevs  ; 


Offci 


Like  beds  of  moonlight  >b 
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Mona  from  our  Abode  is  daily  seen. 
But  with  a  wilderness  of  waves  between  ; 
And  by  conjecture  only  can  we  speak 
Of  aught  transacted  there  in  bay  or  creek  ; 
No  tidings  reach  us  thence  from  town  or  field, 
Only  faint  news  her  mountain  sunbeams  yield, 
And  some  we  gather  from  the  misty  air. 
And  some  the  hovering  clouds,  our  telegraph, 

declare. 
But  these  poetic  mysteries  I  withhold  ; 
For  Fancy  hath  her  fits  both  hot  and  cold. 
And  should  the  colder  fit  with  You  be  on 
When   you  might  read,  my  credit  would  be 

gone. 

Let  more  substantial  themes  the  pen  engage, 
And  nearer  interests  culled  from  the  opcmng 

stage 
Of  our  migration. —  Ere  the  welcome  dawn 
Had  from  the  east  her  silver  star  withdrawn, 
The  Wain  stood  ready,  at  our  Cottage-door, 
Thoughtfully  freighted  with  a  various  store  ; 
And  long  or  e'er  the  uprising  of  the  Sun 
O'er  dew-damped  dust  our  journey  was  begun, 
A  needful  journey,  under  favouring  skies, 
Through  peopled  Vales  ;  yet  something  in  the 

guise 
Of  those  old  Patriarchs  when  from  well  to  well 
They  roamed  through  Wastes  where  now  the 

tented  Arabs  dwell. 

Say  first,  to  whom  did  we  the  charge  confide. 
Who  promptly  undertook  the  Wain  to  guide 
Up  many  a  sharply-twining  road  and  down. 
And  over  many  a  wide  hill  s  craggy  crown, 
Through  the  quick  turns  of  many  a  hollow  nook. 
And  the  rough  bed  of  many  an  unbridged  brook  ? 
A  blooming  Lass— who  in  her  better  hand 
Bore  a  light  switch,  her  sceptre  of  command 
When,  yet  a  slender  Girl,  she  often  led. 
Skilful  and  bold,  the  horse  and  burthened  sUd* 
From    the   peat-yielding    Moss   on  Gowdar's 

head. 
What  could  go  wrong  with  such  a  Charioteer 
For  goods  and  chattels,  or  those  Infants  dear, 
A  Pair  who  smilingly  sate  side  by  side. 
Our  hope  confirming  that  the  salt-sea  tide, 
Whose  free  embraces  we  were  bound  to  seek, 
Would  their  lost  strength  restore  and  freshen 

the  pale  cheek  ? 
Such  hope  did  cither  Parent  entertain 
Pacing  behind  along  the  silent  lane. 

Blithe  hopes  and  happy  musings  soon  took 
flight. 
For  lo  !  an  uncouth  melancholy  sight — 
On  a  green  bank  a  creature  stood  forlorn 
Tust  half  protruded  to  the  light  of  mom, 
Its  hinder  part  concealed  by  hedge-row  thorn. 
The  Figure  called  to  mind  a  beast  of  prey 
Stript  of  its  frightful  powers  by  slow  dcc.iy, 
And,  though  no  longer  upon  nipinc  bent. 
Dim  memory  keeping  of  its  old  intent. 
We  started,  locked  again  with  anxious  eyes. 
And  in  that  griesly  olyect  recognise 
The  Curate's  Dog — nis  long-tried  friend,  for 

they, 
As  well  we  knew,  together  h.id  grown  grey. 
The  M.istcr  died,  his  drooping  scrv.int's  grief 
Found  at  the  Widow's  feet  some  sad  relief ; 
Yet  still  he  lived  in  pining  discontent, 

•  A  local  word  for  Sledge. 


Sadness  which  no  indulgence  could  prevent ; 
Hence  whole  day  wanderings,  burokea  nightly 

sleeps 
And  lonesome  watch  that  out  of  doors  he  keeps: 
Not  oftentimes,  I  trust,  as  we,  poor  brute  ! 
Espied  him  on  his  legs  sustained,  blank,  mute. 
And  of  all  visible  motion  destitute. 
So  that  the  very  heaving  of  his  breath  ' 

Seemed  stopt,  though  by  some  other  power  than 

death. 
Long  as  we  gazed  upon  the  form  and  face, 
A  mild  domestic  pity  kept  its  place, 
Unscared  by  thronging  fancies  of  strange  hue 
That  haunted  us  in  spite  of  what  we  knew. 
Even  now  I  sometimes  think  of  him  as  lost 
In  second-sight  appearances,  or  crost 
By  spectral  shapes  of  guilt,  or  to  the  ground. 
On  which  he  stood,  bv  spells  unnatural  bound. 
Like  a  gaunt  shaggy  t*orter  forced  to  wait 
In  days  of  old  romance  at  Archimago's  gate. 

Advancing  Summer,  Nature's  law  fulfilled. 
The  choristers  in  every  grove  had  stilled ; 
But  we,  we  lacked  not  music  of  our  own. 
For  lightsome  Fanny  had  thus  early  thrown. 
Mid  the  gay  prattle  of  those  infant  tongues. 
Some  notes  prelusive,  from  the  round  of  songs 
With  which,  more  zealous  than  the  liveliest  burd 
That  in  wild  Ardcn's  brakes  was  ever  heard. 
Her  work  and  her  work's  partners  she  can  cheer. 
The  whole  day  long,  and  all  days  of  the  year. 

Thus  gladdened  from  our  own  dear  Vale  we 

pass 
And  soon  approach  Diana's  Looking-glass  I 
To  Loughrigg-tam,  round  clear  and  bright  as 

heaven. 
Such  name  Italian  fancy  would  have  given, 
Ere  on  its  banks  the  few  grey  cabins  rose 
That  yet  disturb  not  its  concealed  repose 
More  than  the  feeblest  wind  that  idly  blows. 

Ah,  Beaumont !  when  an  opening  in  the  road 
Stopped  mc  at  once  by  cliarm  of  what  it  showed. 
The  encircling  region  vividly  cxpre&t 
Within  the  mirror's  depth,  a  world  at  rest — 
Sky  strc.iked  with  i)urplc,  grove  and  craggy 

Held,* 
And  the  smooth  green  of  many  a  pcndenffield. 
And,  quieted  and  soothed,  a  torrent  small, 
A  little  daring  would-be  waterfall, 
One  chimney  smoking  and  its  azure  wreath. 
Associate  all  in  the  calm  Pool  beneath. 
With  here  and  there  a  faint  imperfect  gleam 
Of  water-lilies  veiled  in  misty  steam — 
What  wonder  at  this  hour  of  stillness  deep, 
A  shadowy  link  'tween  wakefulness  and  sleep. 
When  Nature's  .self,  amid  such  blending,  seems 
To  render  visible  her  own  soft  dreams. 
If,  mixed  with  what  appeared  of  rock,  lawn, 

wood, 
Fondly  embosomed  in  the  tranquil  flood, 
A  glimpse  I  caught  of  that  Abode,  by  Thee 
Designed  to  rise  in  humble  privacy, 
A  lowly  Dwelling,  here  to  be  outspread. 
Like  a  small  Hamlet,  with  its  bashful  head 
Half  hid  in  native  trees.     Alas  'tis  not. 
Nor  ever  was  ;  I  sighed,  and  left  the  spot 
Unconscious  of  its  own  untoward  lot. 
And  thought  in  silence,  with  regret  too  keen, 

*  A  word  common  in  the  country,  signifying 
shelter,  as  in  Scotland. 
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Of  unexperienced  joys  that  might  have  been  ; 
Of  neighbourhood  and  interminj;lin;^  arts, 
And  golden  summer  days  uniting;  cheerful  hearts. 
IJut  time,  irrevocable  time,  is  flown, 
And  let  us  utter  thanks  for  blessin^js  sown 
And  reaped — what  hath  been,  and  what  is,  our 
own. 

Not  far  we  travelled  ere  a  shout  of  glee, 
Surtling  us  all,  dispersed  my  reverie  ; 
Such  shout  as  many  a  sportive  echo  meeting 
Oft-times  from  Alpme  cnaleis  sends  a  greeting. 
Whence  the  blithe  hail?  behold  a  I'casant  stand 
On  high,  a  kerchief  w^aving  in  her  hand  1 
Not  uncxpectant  that  by  early  day 
Our  little  Band  would  thrid  this  mountain  way, 
liefore  her  cottage  on  the  bright  hill  side 
She  hath  advanced  with  hope  to  be  descried. 
Right  gladly  answering  signals  we  displayed, 
Moving  along  a  tract  of  morning  shade, 
And  vocal  wishes  sent  of  like  good  will 
To  our  kind  Friend  high  on  the  sunny  hill— 
Luminous  region,  fair  as  if  the  prime 
Were  tempting  all  astir  to  look  aloft  or  climb; 
Only  the  centre  of  the  shining  cot 
With  door  left  open  makes  a  gloomy  spot, 
Emblem  of  those  dark  conien.  sometimes  found 
Within  the  happiest  breast  on  earthly  ground. 

Rich  prospect  left  behind  of  stream  and  vale. 
And  mountain-tops,  a  barren  ridge  we  scale  ; 
Descend  and  reach,  in  Yewdale's  depths,  a  plain 
With  haycocks  studded,  striped  with  yellowing 

grain — 
An  area  level  as  a  Lake  and  spread 
Under  a  rock  too  steep  for  man  to  trc.id, 
Where   sheltered   from   the   north  and    bleak 

north-west 
Aloft  the  Raven  hangs  a  visible  ne^t. 
Fearless  of  all  assaults  that  would  her  brood 

mnlcst. 
Hot  sunbeams  fill  the  steaming  vale  ;  but  hark, 
At  our  approach,  a  jealous  watch-dog's  Lark, 
Noise  th.nt  brings  forth  no  liveried  I'a>;e  of  st.iic, 
Hut  the  whole  household,  th.il  our  coming  wait. 
With  Young  and  Old  warm  greetings  we  ex- 
change. 
And  jocund  smiles,  and  toward  the  lowly  Grange 
Press  forward  by  the  teasing  dogs  luiscared. 
F-ntering,  we  find  the  morning  meal  prepared  : 
So  down  we  sit,  though  not  till  c.ich  had  cajit 
Pleased  looks  around  the  delicate  repast — 
Rich  cream,  and  snow-white  eggs  fresh  from 

the  nest, 
With  amber  honey  from  the  mountain's  breast ; 
Strawberries  from  lane  or  woodland,  offering 

wild 
Of  children's  industry,  in  hill<x:ks  piled  ; 
Cakes  for  the  nonce,  and  butter  fit  t)  he 
Upon  a  lordly  dish  :  frank  hospitality 
Where  simple  art  with  bounteou-i  nature  vied. 
And  cottage  comfort  shunned  nut  seendy  pride. 

Kind  Hostess  !  Handm.ilil  nls.-)  of  the  feabt. 
If  thou  be  lovelier  than  the  kindling  Fast, 
Words  by  thy  presence  unrestrained  may  spe.ak 
Of  a  perpetual  d.awn  from  brow  and  cheek 
Instinct  with  light  whose  sweetest  promise  lies, 
Never  retiring,  in  thy  l.irgc  dark  eyes. 
Dark  but  to  every  gentle  feeling  true. 
As  if  their  lustre  tlowed  from  ether's  purest  blue. 

Let  me  not  ask  what  tears  may  have  been 
wept 


By  those  bright  eyes,  what  weary  vigils  kept. 
Beside  that  hearth  what  sighs  may  nave  been 

heaved 
For  wounds  inflicted,  nor  what  toil  relieved 
By  fortitude  and  jiatiencc,  and  the  grace 
Of  heaven  in  pity  visiting  the  place. 
Not  unadvisedly  those  secret  springs 
I  leave  unsearched :  enou.^h  that  memory  dings, 
Here  as  elsewhere,  to  notices  that  make 
Their  own  significance  for  hearts  awake 
To  rural  incidents,  whose  genial  powers 
Filled   with    delight    three    summer    morning 

hours. 

More  could  my  pen  report  of  grave  or  gay 
That  through  our  gipsy  travel  cheered  the  way ; 
But,  bursting  forth  above  the  waves,  the  Sun 
Laughs  at  my  i>ains,  and  seems  to  say,  "  Be 

done." 
Yet,  Beaumont,  thou  wilt  not,  I  trust,  reprove 
This  humble  oftering  made  by  Truth  to  Love, 
Nor  chide  the  Mube  tliat  stooped  to  break  a 

.spell 
Which  might  have  else  been  on  me  yet : — 

Farewell. 


l/PON    PERfSlNG   THE   FOREGOING    EPI.STLE 
THIKTV  YEARS  AFTER  ITS  COMI'OSITIOX. 

.*soon  <lid  the  Almighty  Giver  of  all  rest 

Take  those  dear  young  Ones  to  a  fearless  nest ; 

And  in   Death's   arms  ha^  long   reposed    the 

Friend 
For  whom  this  simple  Register  was  penned. 
Thanks  to  the  moth  that  s[)ared  it  fi)r  our  eyes  ; 
And   Straugerb  even  the  slighted  Scroll  may 

prize, 
Moved  by  the  loucli  of  kindred  sympathies. 
For  — save  the  calm,  rcikentance  slicdso'cr  strife 
Raised  by  remembrances  of  misused  life, 
Ihc  Ii;j;lit  from  i>ast  endeavours  purely  willed 
And  l)y  Heaven's  favour  h.ippily  fulfilled  ; 
Save  hope  that  we,  yet  bound  to  Earth,  may 
I  share 

The  j  )ys  of  the  Dcparteil  -what  so  fiir 
As  blameless  pleasure,  iu)t  without  some   ears. 
Reviewed  through  Love's  transjiarent  veil  of 

years  ?  ' 


•  LoiroHRiGG  Tarn,  alluded  to  in  the  fore- 
going Epistle,  resembles,  though  much  smaller 
in  compass,  the  Lake  Ncmi,  or  Speculum 
Jh'aucp  as  it  is  often  called,  not  only  in  its 
clear  w.aters  and  circular  firm,  and  the  beauty 
immediately  surrounding  it,  but  also  as  being 
overlooked  by  the  eminence  of  Laugd.ile  Pikes 
as  Lake  Ncmi  is  by  that  of  Monte  Calvo. 
Since  this  Epistle  was  written  Loughrigg  Tarn 
has  lo.st  much  of  its  b<.'auty  by  the  felling  of 
many  natural  clumps  of  W(X)d,  relies  of  the  old 
i  forest,  particularly  upon  the  farm  called  "The 
Oaks,"  from  the  abundance  of  that  tree  which 
grew  there. 

It  is  to  \>c  regretted,  upon  public  grounds, 
that  Sir  George  Beaumont  did  not  carr>' into 
effect  his  inienli»)n  of  constru'.tiiijj  here  a  Sum- 
mer Retreat  in  the  style  I  have  dcscril>ed  ;  as 
his  taste  would  have  set  an  example  how  build- 
ings, with  all  the  accommodations  modem 
society  requires,  might  be  introduced  even  into 
the  most  scdudcd  parts  of  this  country  without 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


II. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  FISHES  IN  A  VASE. 

The  soaring  lark  is  blest  as  proud 

When  at  heaven's  gate  she  sings ; 
The  roving  bee  proclaims  aloud 

Her  flight  by  vocal  wings  ; 
While  Vc,  in  lasting  durance  pent. 

Your  silent  lives  employ 
For  something  more  than  dull  content. 

Though  haply  less  than  joy. 

Yet  might  your  glassy  prison  seem 

A  place  where  joy  is  Icnown, 
Where  golden  flash  and  silver  gleam 

Have  meanines  of  their  own  : 
While,  high  ana  low,  and  aH  about. 

Your  motions,  glittering  Elves  \ 
Ye  weave  —no  danger  from  withoat. 

And  peace  among  yourselves. 

Type  of  a  sunny  human  breast 

Is  your  transparent  cell ; 
Where  Fear  is  but  a  transient  guest, 

No  sullen  Humours  dwell ; 
Where,  sensitive  of  every  ray 

That  smites  this  tiny  sea, 
Your  scaly  panoplies  repay 

The  loan  with  usury. 

How  beautiful  I— Yet  none  knows  why 

This  ever-graceful  change, 
Renewed— renewed  incessantly — 

Within  your  auict  range. 
Is  it  that  ye  witn  conscious  skill 

For  mutual  pleasure  elide ; 
And  sometimes,  not  without  your  will, 

Are  dwarfed,  or  magnified  ? 

Fays,  Genii  of  gigantic  size  \ 

And  now,  in  twilight  dim, 
Clustering  like  constellated  eyes 

In  wings  of  Cherubim, 
When  the  fierce  orbs  abate  their  glare ; — 

Whatc'er  your  forms  express, 
Whate'er  ye  seem,  whate'cr  ye  are — 

All  leads  to  gentleness. 

Cold  though  your  nature  be,  'tis  pure  ; 

Your  birthright  is  a  fence 
From  all  that  haughtier  kinds  endure 

Through  tyranny  of  sense. 
Ah  !  not  alone  by  colours  bright 

Are  Ye  to  Heaven  allied. 
When,  like  essential  Forms  of  light. 

Ye  mingle,  or  divide. 

For  day-dreams  soft  as  e*er  beguiled 

Day-thoughts  while  limbs  repose ; 
For  moonlight  fascinations  mild, 

Your  gift,  ere  shutters  close- 
Accept,  mute  Captives  1  thanks  and  praise; 

And  may  this  tribute  prove 
That  gentle  admirations  raise 

Dehght  resembling  love. 
1829. 


injuring  their  native  character.  The  design 
was  not  abandoned  from  failure  of  inclination 
on  his  part,  but  in  coflsequence  of  local  unto- 
wardnesses  which  need  not  be  particularised. 


III. 

LIBERTY. 

(sequel  to  the  above.) 

[addressed  to  a  friend  :  THE  GOLD  AKD 
SILVER  FISHES  HAVING  BEEN  REMOVEDTO  A 
POOL  IN  THE  PLEASURE-GROUND  OP  SYOAL 
MOUNT.] 

"  The  liberty  of  a  people  consists  in  being 

S>verned  by  laws  which  they  have  made  for 
emselves,  under  whatever  form  it  be  of 
{government.  The  liberty  of  a  private  man, 
in  being  master  of  his  own  time  and  actions, 
as  far  as  may  consist  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  his  country.  Of  this  latter  wc  are 
here  to  discourse." — Cowley. 

Those  breathing  Tokens  of  your  kind  regard, 
(Suspect  not,  Anna,  that  their  fate  b  hard : 
Not  soon  does  aught  to  which  mild  fancies 

cling. 
In  lonely  spots,  become  a  slighted  thing ;) 
lliose  silent  Inmates  now  no  longer  share 
Nor  do  they  need,  our  hospitable  care. 
Removed  in  kindness  from  their  gla&sy  Cell 
To  the  fresh  waters  of  a  living  Well — 
An  elfin  pool  so  sheltered  that  its  rest 
No  winds  disturb  ;  the  mirror  of  whose  breast 
Is  smooth  as  clear,  save  where  with  dimples 

small 
A  fhf  may  settle,  or  a  blossom  fall. 
—  There  swims,  of  blazing  sun  and   beating 

shower 
Fearless    (but   how   obscured !)    the    golden 

Power, 
That  from  his  bauble  prison  used  to  cast 
Gleams  by  the  richest  jewel  unsurpast ; 
And  near  him,  darkling  like  a  sullen  Gnome, 
The  silver  Tenant  of  the  crystal  dome  ; 
Dissevered  both  from  all  the  mysteries 
Of  hue  and  altering  shape  that  charmed  all 

eyes. 
Alas  !  they  pined,  they  languished  while  they 

shone ; 
And,  if  not  so,  what  matters  beauty  gone 
And  admiration  lost,  by  change  of  place 
That  brings  to  the  inward  creature  no  dis- 
grace? 
But  if  the  change  restore  his  birthright,  then, 
Whate'er  the  difference,  boundless  is  the  gain. 
Who  can  divine  what  impulses  from  God 
Reach  the  caged  lark,  within  a  town-abode. 
From  his  poor  inch  or  two  of  daisied  sod  f 
O  yield  him  back  his  privilege  !— Nosca 
Swells  like  the  bosom  of  a  man  set  free  ; 
A  wilderness  is  rich  with  liberty. 
Roll  on,  ye  spouting  whales,  who  die  or  keep 
Your  independence  in  the  fathomless  Deep ! 
Spread,  tiny  nautilus,  the  living  sail ; 
Dive,  at  thy  choice,  or  brave   the  freshening 

gale! 
If  unreproved  the  ambitious  eagle  mount 
Sunward  to  seek  the  daylight  in  its  fount, 
Bays,  gulfs,  and  ocean's  Indian  width,  shall  be. 
Till  the  world  perishes,  a  field  for  thee  ! 

While  musing  here  I  sit  in  shadow  cool. 
And  watch  these  mute  Companions,  in  the 

pool, 
(Among  reflected  boughs  of  leafy  trees) 
By  glimpses  caught — disporting  at  their  case« 
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Enlivened,  braced,  by  hardy  luxuries, 
I  ask  what  warrant  fixed  them  (like  a  spell 
Of  witchcraft  fixed  them)  in  the  crystal  cell ; 
To  wheel  with    languid    motion    round    and 

round, 
Beautiful,  yet  in  mournful  durance  bound. 
Theu:    peace,    perhaps,    our   lightest    footfall 

marred  ; 
On  their  auick  sense  our  sweetest  music  jarred; 
And  whither  could  they  dart,  if  seized  with 

fear? 
No  sheltering  stone,  no  tangled  root  was  near. 
When  fire  or  taper  ceased  to  cheer  the  room, 
They  wore  away  the  night  in  starless  gloom  ; 
And,  when   the  sun  mst  dawned  upon  the 

streams, 
How  faint  their  portion  of  his  vital  beams ! 
Thus,  and  unable  to  complain,  they  fared, 
While  not  one  joy  of  ours  by  them  was  shared. 

Is  there  a  cherished  bird  (I  venture  now 
To  snatch  a  sprig  from  Chaucer's  reverend 

brow}— 
Is  there  a  brilliant  fondling  of  the  cage. 
Though  sure  of  plaudits  on  his  costly  stage, 
Though  fed  with  dainties  from  the  snow-white 

hand 
Of  a  kind  mistress,  fairest  of  the  land, 
But  gladly  would  escape  ;  and,  if  need  were. 
Scatter  the  colours  from  the  plumes  that  bear 
The  emancipated  captive  through  blithe  air 
I  nto  strange  woods,  where  he  at  large  may  live 
On  best  or  worst  which  they  and  Nature  give? 
The  beetle  loves  his  unpretending  track, 
The  snail  the  house  he  carries  on  his  back ; 
The   far-fetched   worm  with    pleasure  would 

disown 
The  bed  we  give  him,  though  of  softest  down  ; 
A  noble  instinct ;  in  all  kinds  the  same. 
All  ranks !     What  Sovereign,  worthy  of  the 

name, 
I  f  doomed  to  breathe  against  his  lawful  will 
An  element  that  flatters  him — to  kill, 
But  would  rejoice  to  barter  outward  show 
For  the  least  boon  that  freedom  can  bestow  ? 

But  most  the  Bard  is  true  to  inborn  right. 
Lark  of  the  dawn,  and  Philomel  of  night, 
Kxults  in  freedom,  can  with  rapture  vouch 
For  the  dear  blessings  of  a  lowly  couch, 
A  natural  meal— days,  months,  from  Nature's 

hand ; 
Time,  place,   and   business,  all  at  his  com- 
mand I — 
Who  bends  to  happier  duties,  who  more  wise 
Than  the  industrious  Poet,  taught  to  prize. 
Above  all  grandeur,  a  pure  life  uncrossed 
By  cares  in  which  simplicity  is  lost  ? 
That   life— the   flowery  path   that  winds  by 

stealth— 
Which  Horace  needed  for  his  spirit's  health  ; 
Sighed  for,  in  heart  and  genius,  overcome 
By  noise  and  strife,  and  questions  wearisome. 
And  the  vain  splendours  of  Imperial  Rome? — 
Let  easy  mirth  his  social  hours  inspire, 
And  fiction  animate  his  sportive  lyre. 
Attuned  to  verse  that,  crowning  light  Distress 
With  garlands,  cheats  her  into  happiness  : 
Give  tne  the  humblest  note  of  those  sad  sttains 
Drawn  forth  by  pressure  of  his  gilded  chains. 
As  a  chance-sunbeam  from  his  memory  fell 
Upon  the  Sabine  farm  he  loved  so  well ; 


Or  when  the  prattle  of  Blandusia's  spring 
Haunted  his  ear — he  only  listening — 
He  proud  to  please,  above  all  rivals,  fit 
To  win  the  palm  of  gaiety  and  wit ; 
He,  doubt  not,  with  involuntary  dread, 
Shrinking  from  each  new  favour  to  be  shed, 
liy  the  world's  Ruler,  on  his  honoured  head  1 

In  a  deep  vision's  intellectual  scene, 
Such  earnest  longings  and  regrets  as  keen 
Depressed  the  melancholy  Cowley,  laid 
Under  a  fancied  yew-tree  s  luckless  shade ; 
A  doleful  bower  for  penitential  song. 
Where  Man  and  Muse  complained  of  mutual 

wrong ; 
While  Cam's  ideal  current  elided  by, 
And  antique  towers  nodded  uieir  foreheads  high. 
Citadels  dear  to  studious  privacy. 
But  Fortune,  who  had  long  been  used  to  sport 
With  this  tried  Servant  of  a  thankless  Court, 
Relenting  met  his  wishes ;  and  to  you 
The  remnant  of  his  days  at  least  was  true ; 
You,  whom,  though  long  deserted,  he  loved  best; 
You,  Muses,  books,  fields,  liberty,  and  rest  I 

Far  happier  they  who,  fixing  hope  and  aim 
On  the  humanities  of  peaceful  fame^ 
Enter  betimes  with  more  than  martial  fire 
llie  generous  course,  aspire,  and  still  aspire  ; 
Upheld  by  waminc^s  heeded  not  too  late 
Stifle  the  contradictions  of  their  fate. 
And  to  one  purpose  cleave,  their  Being's  god- 
like mate ! 

Thus,  gifted  Friend,  but  with  the  pbcid  brow 
That  woman  ne'er  should  forfeit,  keep  thy  vow; 
With  modest  scorn  reject  whatc'er  would  blind 
The  ethereal  eyesight,  cramp  the  winged  mind! 
Then,  with  a  blessmg  granted  from  above 
To  every  act,  word,  thought,  and  look  of  love, 
Life's  book  for  Thee  may  lie  unclosed,  till  age 
Shall  with  a  thankful  tear  bedropits  laiest^ge«* 
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IV. 

POOR   ROBIN.  + 
Now  when  the  primrose  makes  a  splendid  show. 
And  lilies  face  the  March-winds  in  full  blow, 

*  There  is  now,  alas  1  no  possibility  of  the 
anticipation,  with  which  the  above  Epistle  con- 
cludes, being  realised  :  nor  were  the  verses  evei 
seen  by  the  Individual  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended. She  accompanied  her  husband,  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Fletcher,  to  India,  and  died  of  chol- 
era, at  the  age  of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 
years,  on  her  way  from  Shalapore  to  Bombay, 
deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Her  enthusiasm  was  ardent,  her  piety  stead- 
fast ;  and  her  great  talents  would  have  enabled 
her  to  be  eminently  useful  in  the  difficult  path 
oflifc  to  which  she  had  been  called.  The  opinion 
she  entertained  of  her  own  performances,  given 
to  the  world  under  her  maiden  name,  Jewsbury, 
was  modest  and  humble,  and,  indeed,  far  below 
their  merits ;  as  is  of^en  the  case  with  those  who 
are  making  trial  of  their  powers,  with  a  hope  to 
discover  what  they  are  best  fitted  for.  In  one 
quality,  viz.,  quiclcness  in  the  motions  of  her 
mind,  she  had,  within  the  range  of  the  Author's 
acquaintance,  no  equal. 

f  The  small  wxld  Geranium  known  by  that 


name. 
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And  humbler  growths  as  moved  with  one  desire 
Put  on,  to  welcome  spring,  their  best  attire, 
Poor  Robin  is  yet  flowerless ;  but  how  gay 
With  his  red  stalks  upon  this  sunny  day  I 
And,  as  his  tufts  of  leaves  he  spreads,  content 
With  a  hard  bed  and  scanty  nourishment. 
Mixed  with  the  green,  some  shine  not  lacking 

power 
To  rival  summer's  brightest  scarlet  flower ; 
And  flowers  they  well  might  seem  to  passers-by 
If  looked  at  only  with  a  careless  eye  ; 
Flowers — or  a  richer  produce  (did  it  suit 
The  season)  sprinklings  of  ripe  strawberry  fruit. 

But  while  a  thousand  pleasures  come  unsought. 
Why  fix  u[)on  his  wealth  or  want  a  thought? 
Is  tne  string  touched  in  prelude  to  a  lay 
Of  pretty  fancies  that  would  round  him  play 
When  all  the  world  acknowledged  elfin  sway  ? 
Or  does  it  suit  our  humour  to  commend 
Poor  Robin  as  a  sure  and  crafty  friend, 
Whose  practice  teaches,  spite  of  names  to  show 
Bright  colours  whether  they  deceive  orno?  — 
Nay,  we  would  simply  praise  the  free  good-will 
With  which,  ihough  slighted,  he,  on  naked  hill 
Or  in  warm  valley,  seeks  his  part  to  fill ; 
Cheerful  alike  if  bare  of  flowers  as  now, 
Or  when  his  tiny  ecms  shall  deck  his  brow: 
Yet  more,  we  wish  that  men  by  men  despised. 
And  such  as  lift  their  foreheads  overprized. 
Should  sometimes  think,  where'er  they  chance 

to  spy 
This  child  of  Nature's  own  humility, 
What  recompense  is  kept  in  store  or  left 
For  all  that  seem  neglected  or  bereft ;_ 
With  what  nice  care  equivalents  are  given, 
How  just,  how  bountiful,  the  hand  of  Heaven. 
March,  X840. 

V. 

THE  GLEANER. 

(suggested  by  a  picture.) 

That  happy  gleam  of  vernal  eyes 
Those  locks  from  summer's  golden  skies. 

That  o'er  thy  brow  arc  shed  ; 
That  cheek — a  kindling  of  the  mom. 
That  lip — a  rose-bud  from  the  thorn, 

I  saw ;  and  Fancy  sped 
To  scenes  Arcadian,  whispering,  through 

soft  air. 
Of  bliss  that  grows  without  a  care. 
And  happiness  that  never  flies — ^ 
(How  can  it  where  love  never  dies?) 
Whispering  of  promise,  where  no  blight 
Can  reach  the  innocent  delight ; 
Where  pity,  to  the  mind  conveyed 
In  pleasure,  is  the  darkest  shade 
That  Time,  unwrinkled  grandsire,  flings 
From  his  smoothly  gliding  wings. 

What  mortal  form,  what  earthly  face 
Inspired  the  pencil,  lines  to  trace, 
And  mingled  colours,  that  should  breed 
Such  rapture,  nor  want  power  to  feed ; 
For  had  thy  charge  been  idle  flowers. 
Fair  Damsel  I  o'er  my  captive  mind, 
To  truth  and  sober  reason  blind, 
'Mid  that  soft  air,  those  long-lost  bowers, 
The  sweet  illusion  might  have  hung,  for 
hours.  , 


Thanks  to  this  tell-tale  sheaf  of  com. 
That  touchingly  bespeaks  thee  bom 
Life's  daily  tasks  with  them  to  share 
Who,  whether  from  their  lowly  bed 
They  rise,  or  rest  the  weary  head. 
Ponder  the  blessing  they  entreat 
From  Heaven,  and^^/what  they  repeat^ 
While  they  give  utterance  to  the  prayer 
That  asks  for  daily  bread. 
X828. 


VI. 
TO  A  REDBREAST — (IN  SICKNESS). 

Stay,  little  cheerful  Robin  1  stay. 

And  at  my  casement  sinr. 
Though  it  should  prove  a  mrewell  lay 

And  this  our  parting  spring. 

Though  I,  alas!  may  ne'er  enjoy 

The  promise  in  thy  song ; 
A  charm,  thai  thought  can  not  destroy. 

Doth  to  thy  strain  belong. 

Methinks  that  in  my  dying  hour 
Thy  song  would  still  be  dear. 

And  with  a  more  than  earthly  power 
My  passing  Spirit  cheer. 

Then,  little  Bird,  this  boon  confer. 
Come,  and  my  requiem  sing. 

Nor  fail  to  be  the  harbinger 
Of  everlasting  Spring. 

S.   H. 


VI  I. 


FLOATING  ISLAND. 

These  lines  are  by  the  Author  of  the  Address 
to  the  Wind,  &c.,  published  heretofore  along 
with  my  Poems.  The  above  to  a  Redbreast 
are  by  a  deceased  female  Relativ^ 

Harmonious  Powers  with  Nature  work 
On  sky,  earth,  river,  lake,  and  sea  ; 
Sunshine  and  cloud,  whirlwind  and  breeze. 
All  in  one  duteous  task  agree. 

Once  did  I  see  a  slip  of  earth 

iBy  throbbing  waves  long  undermined) 
^oosed  from  its  hold  ;  how,  no  one  knew^ 
But  all  might  see  it  float,  obedient  to  the  wind; 

Might  see  it,  from  the  mossy  shore 
Dissevered,  float  upon  the  Lake, 
Float  with  its  crest  of  trees  adorned 
Ou  which  the  warbling  birds  their  pastime 
take. 

Food,  shelter,  safety,  there  they  find  ; 
There  berries  ripen,  flowerets  bloom  ; 
There  insects  live  their  lives,  and  die  ; 
A  peopled  world  it  is  ;  in  size  a  tiny  room. 

And  thus  through  many  seasons'  space 
This  little  Island  may  survive  ; 
But  Nature,  though  we  mark  her  not. 
Will  take  away,  may  cease  to  give. 

Perchance  when  you  are  wandering  forth 
Upon  some  vacant  sunny  day, 
Without  an  object,  hope,  or  fear. 
Thither  your  eyes  may  tura--the    Isle  is 
passed  away ; 

Buried  beneath  the  glittering  Lake, 
Its  place  no  longer  to  be  found ; 
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Late,  Ulej-eslrrenl 
MVL-theiuldmnniici 


Onck  I  could  hiil  (bowc'ec  tercnc  the  iky) 
Th.  Moon  re-enwnng  her  momhly  round. 

Thit  Ihin  meraenlo  of  tffilletnce  lo« 

Whith  Hmc  have  ninieJ  htt  Prtdscessoi' 

ghcL 

Voune.  IUle  the  Crescenl  that  abore  me  •hoae 

Who«  fenced  a  ihouiand  fields  10  >kiin  r 
And  nope  that  kept  with  me  her  pJighteil  Itolh 

A  purlv  crest,  like  Uian'a  when  il  Ihrew 
111  bnghtcit  iplendoui  round  a  \aSi  wood ; 
ilul  not  a  liini  rrom  under-sroiind,  do  ilgn 
Fit  for  the  cliimderiaji  brow  of  ProterpiDe. 

llefoR  IDS  r  nothioi  blemuhed  ihe  fair  lighl ; 
Un  her  1  looked  whom  jocund  Fairiei  love, 
Uynthia,  whopult  l\itlillU  lists  lo  flight, 
■  id  by  thatlhini  " 

the  ipeciral  Shape 
he  call  of  Time, 

^vilege  hath  lifc'i  gay  Prmie, 


anofherioTci 


lluiir  fill  of  pTomiKd  luitra,  wait  in  vain. 
A°mi>iilX*  change,  ^ouill  Reuon&n  lo 


I  tb  busy  imoke  in  aodai  wreathSf 

Kor-heardJ— our  only  ciiadeli. 

OLidyl  from  a  noble  line 

Of  chicftainj  sprung,  who  stoutly  bore 

(Ai  reoords  moiitdering  in  the  Ue'll 
Of  Nighuhade  ■  haply  yei  may  leU ;) 


More  duly  shall  wild  wandeiina South 
Receive  ihe  curb  ofsacred  tniih. 
"    ■■  ■    :,  benteanhwi" 

lo  Iheii  ubbalh-day. 


Sound  o'er  the  lake  with  gentle  ihoch 
Alavening.  when  Ihe  Ground  benalh 
Is  ruffled  o'er  with  cclb  nf  death ; 
Where  happy  geneialioni  lie. 
Here  tutored  &r  eternity. 


To  him,  their  verdure  from  the  field 
And  tike  the  radiance  from  the  clot 


A  soul  w  pitiably  forlorn, 
Ifsuchdo  on  thil  earth  abi< 
May  leaj™  apihy  with  set 


ir 
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And  still  be  not  unblcst — compared 
With  him  who  grovels,  self-detxured 
From  all  that  lies  within  the  scope 
or  holy  faith  and  christian  hope  : 
Or,  shjpwreck'd,  kindles  on  the  coast 
False  fires,  that  others  may  be  lost. 

viri. 

Alas  I  that  such  perverted  zeal 
Shotdd  spread  on  Britain's  favoured  grotmd! 
I'hat  public  order,  private  weal, 
Should  e'er  have  felt  or  feared  a  wound 
From  champions  of  the  desperate  law 
\Vhich  from  their  own  blind  hearts  they 

draw; 
Who  tempt  their  reason  to  deny 
God,  whom  their  passions  dare  defy, 
And  boast  that  they  alone  are  free 
Who  reach  this  dire  extremity  1 

IX. 

But  turn  we  from  these  **  bold  bad  **  men ; 
The  way,  mild  Lady  I  that  hath  led 
Down  to  their  **dark  opprobrious  den," 
Is  all  too  rough  for  I'hce  to  tread. 
Softly  as  morning  vapours  ^lide 
Down  Rydal*€ove  from  Fairfield's  side. 
Should  move  the  tenor  of  his  song 
Who  means  to  charity  no  wrong ; 
Whose  offering  gladly  would  accord 
With  this  days  work,  in  thought  and  word. 

X. 

Heaven  prosper  it !  may  peace,  and  love. 
And  hope,  and  consolation,  fall, 
Througn  its  meek  influence,  from  above. 
And  penetrate  the  hearts  of  all : 
All  wtiOf  around  the  hadlowed  Fane, 
Shall  sojourn  in  this  fair  domain  ; 
Grateful  to  Thee,  while  service  pure, 
And  ancient  ordinance,  shall  endure. 
For  opportunity  bestowed 
To  kneel  together,  and  adore  their  God ! 
1823. 


ON  THE  SAMK  OCCASION. 

Oh  !  gather  whencesoe'cr  ye  safely  ^ay 
The  help  which  slackening  Piety  requires  ; 
Nor  deem  that  he  perforce  must  go  astray 
Who  treads  upon  tne  footmarks  of  his  sires. 

Our  churches^  invariably  perhaps,  stand  east 
and  west,  but  why  is  by  few  persons  exactly 
known;  nor,  that  the  degree^  of  deviation 
from  due  east  often  noticeable  in  the  ancient 
ones  was  determined,  in  each  particular  case, 
by  the  point  in  the  horizon,  at  which  the  sun 
rose  upon  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
church  was  dedicated.  These  observances 
of  our  ancestors,  and  the  causes  of  them,  are 
the  subject  of  the  following  stanzas. 

When  in  the  antique  age  of  bow  and  spear 
And  feudal  rapine  clothed  with  iron  mail. 
Came  ministers  of  peace,  intent  to  rear 
The  Mother  Churcn  in  yon  sequestered  vaie  ; 

Then,  to  her  Patron  Saint  a  previous  rite 
Resounded  with  deep  swell  and  solemn  close. 
Through  unremitting  vigils  of  the  night. 
Till  from  his  couch  the  wishcd-for  Sun  uprose. 

He  rose,  and  straight— as  by  divine  command. 
They,  who  had  waited  for  that  sign  to  trace 


Their  work's  foundation,  gave  with  careful  hand 
To  the  high  altar  its  determined  place ; 

Mindful  of  Him  who  in  the  Orient  born 
There  lived,  and  on  the  cross  his  life  resigned. 
And  who,  from  out  the  regions  of  the  mom^ 
Issuing  in  pomp,  shall  come  to  judge  mankind. 

So  taught  their  creed ;  —  nor  failed  the  eastern 

'Mid  these  more  awful  feelings,  to  infuse 

The  sweet  and  natural  hopes  that  shall  not  die, 

Long  as  die  sun  his  gladsome  course  renews. 

For  us  hath  such  prelusive  vigil  ceased ; 
Yet  still  we  plant,  like  men  of  elder  days 
Our  christian  altar  faithful  to  the  east. 
Whence  the  tall  window  drinks  the  morning 
rays; 

That  obvious  emblem  giving  to  the  eye 
Of  meek  devotion,  which  erewhile  it  gave. 
That  symbol  of  the  day-spring  from  on  high. 
Triumphant  o'er  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 
1823. 


XI. 

THE  HORN  OF  EGREMONT  CASTLE. 

Ere  the  Brothers  through  the  gateway 
Issued  forth  with  old  and  young. 
To  the  Horn  Sir  Eustace  pointed 
Which  for  ages  there  had  hung. 
Horn  it  was  which  none  could  sotind. 
No  one  upon  living  ground. 
Save  He  who  came  as  rightful  Heir 
To  Egremont's  Domains  and  Castle  fair. 

Heirs  from  times  of  earliest  record 
Had  the  House  of  Lucie  bom. 
Who  of  light  had  held  the  Lordship 
Claimed  by  proof  upon  the  HoA : 
Each  at  the  appointed  hour 
Tried  the  Horn, — it  owned  his  power  ; 
He  was  acknowledged :  and  the  blast 
Which  good  Sir  Eustace  sounded  was  the 
last. 

With  his  lance  Sir  Eustace  pointed 

And  to  Hubert  thus  said  he, 

"  What  I  speak  this  Horn  shall  witness 

For  thy  better  memory. 

Hear,  then,  and  neglect  me  not  I 

At  this  time,  aiul  on  this  spot. 

The  words  are  uttered  from  my  heart. 

As  my  last  earnest  prayer  ere  we  depart. 

On  good  service  we  are  going 

Life  to  risk  by  sea  and  land. 

In  which  course  if  Christ  our  Saviour 

Do  my  sinful  soul  demand. 

Hither  come  thou  back  straightway, 

Hubert,  if  alive  that  day  ; 

Return,  and  sound  the  Horn,  that  we 

May  have  a  living  House  still  left  in  thee  1  ** 

"  Fear  not,"  quickly  answered  Hubert ; 

**  As  I  am  thy  Father's  son. 

What  thou  askcst,  noble  Brother, 

With  Go<rs  favour  shall  be  done." 

So  were  both  right  well  content : 

Forth  they  from  the  Castle  went. 

And  at  the  head  of  their  Array 

Tc  I^alestine  the.  Brothers  took  their  way. 
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Side  by  side  they  fought  (the  Lucies 

Were  a  line  for  valour  famed) 

And  where'er  their  strokes  alighted. 

There  the  Saracens  were  tamed. 

Whence,  then,  could  it  come — the  thought — 

By  what  evil  spirit  brought? 

On  I  can  a  brave  Man  wish  to  take 

Uis  Brother's  life,  for  Lands'  and  Castle's 

sake? 
**  Sir  r*  the  RufBans  said  to  Hubert, 
"Deep  he  lies  in  Jordan  flood," 
Stricken  by  this  iil-assurance, 
Pale  and  trembling  Hubert  stood. 
•'Take  your  earnings."— Oh  1  that  I 
Could  have  sern  my  Brother  die  ! 
It  was  a  pang  that  vexed  him  then  ; 
And  oft  returned,  again,  and  yet  again. 
Months  passed  on,  and  no  Sir  Eustace  I 
Nor  of  him  were  tidings  heard. 
Wherefore,  bold  as  day,  the  Murderer 
Back  again  to  England  steered. 
To  his  Castle  Hubert  sped  ; 
Nothing  has  he  now  to  dread. 
But  silent  and  by  stealth  he  came. 
And  at  an  hour  which  nobody  could  name. 

None  could  tell  if  it  were  night-time. 

Night  or  day,  at  even  or  mom  ; 

No  one's  eye  had  seen  him  enter. 

No  one's  car  had  heard  the  Horn. 

But  bold  Hubert  lives  in  glee  : 

Months  and  years  went  smilingly ; 

With  plenty  was  his  table  spread  : 

And  bright  the  Lady  is  who  shares  his  bed. 

Likewise  he  had  sons  and  daughters ; 
And,  as  good  men  do,  he  sate 
At  his  board  by  these  surrounded. 
Flourishing  in  fair  estate. 
And  while  thus  in  open  day 
Once  he  sate,  as  olci  books  say, 
A  blast  was  uttered  from  the  Mom, 
Where  by  the  Castle -gate  it  hung  forlom. 

*Tis  the  breath  of  good  Sir  Eustace  I 
He  is  come  to  claim  his  right : 
Ancient  castle,  woods,  and  rnountains 
Hear  the  challenge  with  delight. 
Hubert !  though  the  blast  be  blown 
He  is  helpless  and  alone  : 
Thou  hast  a  dungeon,  speak  the  wordl 
And  there  he  may  be  lodged,  and  thou  be 
Lord. 

Speak  I— astounded  Hubert  cannot ; 

And,  if  power  to  speak  he  had, 

All  arc  daunted,  all  the  household 

Smitten  to  the  heart,  and  sad. 

Tis  Sir  Eustace  ;  if  it  be 

Living  man,  it  must  be  he  t 

Thus  Hubert  thought  in  his  dismay. 

And  by  a  postem-gate  he  slunk  away. 

Lon^  and  long  was  he  unheard  of : 

To  his  Brother  then  he  came. 

Made  confession,  asked  forgiveness. 

Asked  it  by  a  brother's  name. 

And  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven ; 

And  of  Eusuce  was  forgiven  : 

Then  in  a  convent  went  to  hide 

His  melancholy  head,  and  there  he  died. 

But  Sir  Eustace,  whom  good  angels 
Had  preserved  from  murderers'  hands, 


And  from  Pagan  chains  had  rescued. 
Lived  with  honour  on  his  lands. 
Sons  he  had,  saw  sons  of  theirs  : 
And  through  ages,  heirs  of  heirs, 
A  long  posterity  renowned. 
Sounded  the  I  lorn  which  they  alone  could 
sound. 
1806.  

XII. 
GOODY  BLAKE  AND  HARRY  GILL. 

A  TRUB  STORY. 

Oh  1  what's  the  matter?  what's  the  matter? 
What  is't  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill ! 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter. 
Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still  I 
Of  waistcoats  Harry  has  no  lack. 
Good  duffle  grey,  and  flannel  fine  ; 
He  has  a  blanket  on  his  back. 
And  coats  enough  to  smother  nine. 

In  March,  December,  and  in  July, 
Tis  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill ; 
The  neighbours  tell,  and  tell  you  truly. 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still. 
At  night,  at  moming,  and  at  noon, 
I'is  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill  ; 
Beneath  the  sun,  beneath  the  moon. 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  i>iill ! 

Young  Harry  was  a  lusty  drover. 
And  who  so  stout  of  limb  as  he  ? 
His  cheeks  were  red  as  ruddy  clover  ; 
His  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  three. 
Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor  ; 
111  fed  she  was,  and  thinly  clad  ; 
And  any  man  who  passed  her  door 
Might  see  how  poor  a  hut  she  had. 

All  day  she  spun  in  her  poor  dwelling  : 
And  then  her  three  hours'  work  at  night, 
Alas  1  'twas  hardly  worth  the  telling. 
It  would  not  pay  for  candle-light. 
Remote  from  sheltered  village-green. 
On  a  hill's  northern  side  she  dwelt. 
Where  from  sea-bkists  the  hawthorns  lean. 
And  hoary  dews  are  slow  to  melt. 
By  the  same  fire  to  boil  their  pottage. 
Two  poor  old  Dames,  as  I  have  known. 
Will  often  live  in  one  small  cottage  : 
But  she,  poor  Woman  !  housed  alone. 
*Twas  well  enough  when  summer  came. 
The  lone,  warm,  lightsome  summer-day, 
llien  at  her  door  the  canty  Dame 
Would  sit,  as  any  linnet,  gay. 
But  when  the  ice  our  streams  did  fetter, 
Oh  then  how  her  old  bones  would  sh.-ikcl 
You  would  have  said,  if  you  had  met  her, 
*Twa$  a  hard  time  for  Goody  Bl.ike. 
Her  evenings  then  were  dull  and  dead  : 
Sad  case  it  was,  as  you  may  think. 
For  very  cold  to  go  to  bed ; 
And  then  for  cold  not  sleep  a  wink. 
O  joy  for  her !  whene'er  in  winter 
The  winds  at  night  had  made  a  rout ; 
And  scattered  many  a  lusty  splinter 
And  many  a  rotten  bough  about. 
Yet  never  had  she,  well  or  sick. 
As  every  man  who  knew  her  says, 
A  pile  beforehand,  turf  or  stick. 
Enough  to  warm  ner  for  three  days. 
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Now,  when  the  frost  was  past  enduring, 
And  made  her  poor  old  bones  to  ache. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  alluring 
Than  an  old  hedge  to  Goody  Blake  ? 
And,  now  and  then,  it  must  be  said, 
When  her  old  bones  were  cold  and  chill, 
She  left  her  fire,  or  left  her  bed, 
To  seek  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill. 

Now  Harry  he  had  long  suspected 
This  trespass  of  old  Goody  Blake ; 
And  vowed  that  she  should  be  detected — 
That  he  on  her  would  vengeance  take. 
And  oft  from  his  warm  fire  he'd  go, 
And  to  the  fields  his  road  would  take ; 
And  there,  at  night,  in  frost  and  snow, 
He  watched  to  seize  old  Goody  Blake. 

And  once,  behind  a  rick  of  barley. 
Thus  looking  out  did  Harry  stand  : 
The  moon  was  full  and  shining  clearly. 
And  crisp  with  frost  the  stubble  land. 
—He  hears  a  noise — he's  all  awake — 
Again?— on  tip-toe  down  the  hill 
He  softly  creeps — 'tis  Goody  Blake  ; 
She's  at  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill ! 

Right  glad  was  he  when  he  beheld  her : 
Stick  after  stick  did  Goody  pull : 
,He  stood  behind  a  bush  of  elder, 
Till  she  had  filled  her  apron  full. 
When  with  her  load  she  turned  about, 
The  by-way  back  again  to  take, 
He  started  forward,  with  a  shout, 
And  sprang  upon  poor  Goody  Blake. 

And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  took  her. 
And  by  the  arm  he  held  her  fast. 
And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  shook  her, 
And  cried,     I've  caught  you  then  at  last !" 
Then  Goody,  who  had  nothing  said. 
Her  bundle  from  her  lap  let  fall ; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  sticks,  she  prayed 
To  God  that  IS  the  judge  of  aU. 

She  prayed,  her  withered  hand  uprearing. 
While  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm— 
"  God  1  who  art  never  out  of  hearing, 
O  may  he  never  more  be  warm  1 " 
llie  cold,  cold  moon  above  her  head. 
Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray  : 
Young  Harry  heard  what  she  nad  said : 
And  icy  coldf  he  turned  away. 

He  went  complaining  all  the  morrow 
That  he  was  cold  and  very  chill : 
His  face  was  gloom,  his  heart  was  sorrow, 
Alas  I  that  day  for  Harry  Gill  I 
That  day  he  wore  a  riding-coat, 
But  not  a  whit  the  wanner  he  : 
Another  was  on  Thursday  brought. 
And  ere  the  Sabbath  h£  had  three. 

Twas  all  in  vain,  a  useless  matter. 
And  blankets  were  about  him  pinned ; 
Yet  still  his  jaws  and  teeth  they  clatter. 
Like  a  loose  casement  in  the  wind. 
And  Harry's  flesh  it  fell  away : 
And  all  who  see  him  say,  'tis  plain 
That,  live  as  long  as  live  he  may. 
He  never  will  be  warm  again. 

No  word  to  any  man  he  utters, 
A-bed  or  up,  to  young  or  old  : 
But  ever  to  himself  he  mutters. 
Poor  Harry  Gill  is  very  cold." 
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A-bed  or  up,  by  night  or  day. 
His  teeth  tney  chatter,  chatter  still. 
Now  think,  ye  farmers  all,  I  pray. 
Of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  GiU  1 
X798. 


XIII. 

PRELUDE, 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  VOLUME  ENTITLED  "  POEMS 
CHIEFLY  OF  EARLY  AND  LATE  YEARS." 

In  desultory  walk  through  orchard  grounds, 
Or  some  deep  chestnut  grove,  oft  have  I  paused 
The  while  a  Thrush,   urged  rather  than  re- 
strained 
By  gusts  of  vernal  storm,  attuned  his  song 
To  his  own  genial  instincts  ;  and  was  heard 
(Though  not  without  some  plaintive  tones  be- 

tween) 
To  utter,  above  showers  of  blossom  swept 
From  tossing  boughs,  the  promise  of  a  calm. 
Which  the  unsheltered  traveller  might  receive 
With  thankful  spirit     The  descant,  and  the 

wind 
That  seemed  to  play  with  it  in  love  or  scorn. 
Encouraged  and  endeared  the  strain  of  words 
That  haply  flowed  from  me,  by  fits  of  silence 
Impelled  to  livelier  pace.     But  now,  my  Book  ! 
Charged  with  those  lays,  and  others  of  like 

mood, 
Or  loftier  pitch  if  h^her  rose  the  theme, 
Go,  single — yet  aspiring  to  be  joined 
With  thy  Forerunners  that  through  many  a 

year 
Have  faithfully  prepared  each  other's  way — 
Go  forth  upon  a  mission  best  fulfilled 
When  and  wherever,  in  this  changeful  world. 
Power  hath  been  given  to  please  for  higher 

ends 
Than  pleasure  only ;  gladdening  to  prepare 
For  wholesome  sadness,  troubling  to  refine. 
Calming  to  raise  ;  and,  bv  a  sapient  Art 
Diffused   through  all   the   mysteries   of  our 

Being, 
Softening  the  toils  and  pains  that  have  not 

ceased 
To  cast  their  shadows  on  our  mother  Earth 
Since  the  primeval  doom.     Such  is  the  grace 
Which,  though  unsued  for,  fails  not  to  descend 
With  heavenly  inspiration  ;  such  the  aim 
That  Reason  dictates  ;  and,  as  even  the  wish 
Has  virtue  in  it,  why  should  hope  to  me 
Be  wanting  that  sometimes,  where  fancied  ills 
Harass  the  mind  and  strip  from  off  the  bowers 
Of  private  life  their  natural  pleasantness, 
A  Voice— devoted  to  the  love  whose  seeds 
Are  sown  in  every  human  breast,  to  beauty 
Lodged  within  compass  of  the  humblest  sight. 
To  cheerful  intercourse  with  wood  and  field. 
And  sympathy  with  man's  substantial  griefs — 
Will  not  be  heard  in  vain  ?    And  in  those  days 
When  unforeseen  distress  spreads  far  and  wide 
Among  a  People  mournfully  cast  down, 
Or  into  anger  roused  by  venal  words 
In  recklessness  flung  out  to  overturn 
The  judgment,  and  divert  the  general  heart 
From  mutual  good — some  strain  of  thine,  my 

Book! 
Caught  at  propitious  intervals,  ma^  win 
Listeners  who  not  unwillingly  admit 
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Kindly  emotion  tending  to  console 
And  reconcile  ;  and  both  with  young  and  old 
Exalt  the  sense  of  thoughtful  gratitude 
For  benefits  that  still  survive,  oy  faith 
In  progress,  under  laws  divine,  maintained. 
Rydal  Mount f  March,  -26,  184a. 

XIV. 

TO  A  CHILD. 

WRITTEN  IN  HER  ALBUM. 

Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts . 
Of  humblest  Friends,  bright  Creature  1  scorn 

not  one ; 
The  Daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts. 
Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  Sun. 
x834-  ^ 

XV. 

LINES 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  THE  COUNTESS  OF 
LONSDALE,  NOV.  5,   1834. 

Ladv  1  a  Pen  (perhaps  with  thy  regard. 
Among  the  Favoured,  favoured  not  the  least) 
Left,  'mid  the  Records  of  this  Book  inscribed, 
Deliberate  traces,  registers  of  thought 
And  feeling,  suited  to  the  place  and  time 
That  gave  them  birth : — months  passed,  and 

still  this  hand. 
That  had  not  been  too  timid  to  imprint 
Words  which  the  virtues  of  thjr  Lord  inspired. 
Was  yet  not  bold  enough  to  write  of  Thee. 
And  why  that  scrupulous  reserve  ?     In  sooth 
The  blameless  cause  lay  in  the  Theme  itself. 
Flowers  are  there  many  that  delight  to  strive 
With  the  sharp  wind,  and  seem  to  court  the 

shower. 
Yet  are  by  nature  careless  of  the  sun 
Whether  he  shine  on  them  or  not ;  and  some, 
Where'er  he  moves  along  the  unclouded  sky. 
Turn  a  broad  front  full  on  his  flattering  beams: 
Others  do  rather  from  their  notice  shrink. 
Loving  the  dewy  shade, — a  humble  bund» 
Modest  and  sweet,  a  progeny  of  earth. 
Congenial  with  thy  mind  and  character. 
High-bom  Augusta  1 

Witness  Towers,  and  Groves  1 
And    Thou,    wild     Stream,    that    giv'st    the 

honoured  name 
Of  Lowther  to  this  ancient  Line,  bear  witness 
From  thy  most  secret  haunts;  and  ye  Par- 
terres, 
Which  She  is  pleased  and  proud  to  call  her 

own. 
Witness  how  oft  upon  my  noble  Friend 
Mute  offerings,  trioute  from  an  inward  sense 
Of  admiration  and  respectful  love,  * 
Have  waited — till  the  affections  could  no  more 
Endure  that  silence,  and  broke  out  in  song. 
Snatches  of  music  taken  up  and  dropt 
Like  those  self-solacing,  those  under,  notes 
Trilled  by  the  redbrexst,  when  autumnal  leaves 
Are  thin  upoa  the  bough.     Mine,  only  mine. 
The  pleasure  was,  and  no  one  heard  the  praise. 
Checked,  in  the  moment  of  its  issue,  checked 
And  reprehended,  by  a  fancied  blush 
From  tne  pure  qualities  that  called  it  forth. 

Thus  Virtue  lives  debarred  from  Virtue's 
meed; 


Thus,  Lady,  is  retiredness  a  veil 
That,  while  it  only  spreads  a  softening  charm 
O'er  features  looked  at  by  discerning  eyes. 
Hides  half  their  beauty  from  the  common  gaze; 
And  thus,  even  on  the  exposed  and  breezy  hill 
Of  lofty  station,  female  goodness  walks. 
When  side  by  side  with  lunar  gentleness. 
As  in  a  cloister.     Yet  the  grateful  Poor 
(Such  the  immunities  of  low  estate. 
Plain  Nature's  enviable  privilege, 
Her  sacred  recompence  for  many  wants) 
Open  their  hearts  oefore  Thee,  pouring  out 
All  that  they  think  and  feel,  with  tears  of  joy. 
And  benedictions  not  unheard  in  heaven  : 
And  friend  in  the  ear  of  friend,  where  speech  is 

free 
To  follow  truth,  is  eloquent  as  they. 

Then  let  the  Book  receive  in  these  prompt 
lines 
A  just  memorial ;  and  thine  eyes  consent 
To  read  that  they  who  mark  thy  course  behold 
A  life  declining  with  the  golden  lifjht 
Of  summer,  in  the  season  of  sere  leaves  ; 
See  cheerfulness  und.imped  by  stealing  Time; 
See  studied  kindness  flow  witn  easy  stream. 
Illustrated  with  inborn  courtesy; 
And  an  habitual  disregard  of  self 
Balanced  by  vigilance  for  others'  weal. 

And  shall  the  Verse  not  tell  of  lighter  gifts 
With  these  ennobling  attributes  conjoined 
And  blended,  in  peculiar  harmony. 
By  Youth's  surviving  spirit?  What  agile  grace ! 
A  nymph-like  liberty,  m  nymph-like  form. 
Beheld  with  wonder  ;  whether  floor  or  path 
Thou  tread  ;  or  sweep— borne  on  the  managed 

steed — 
Fleet  as  the  shadows,  over  down  or  field. 
Driven  by  strong  winds    at   play  among   the 

clouds. 

Yet  one  word  more— one  farewell  word— a 
wish 
Which  came,  but  it  has  passed  into  a  prayer — 
That,  as  thy  sun  in  brigniness  is  declining. 
So— at  an  hour  yet  distant  for  their  sakes 
Whose  tender  love,  here  falteringon  the  way 
Of  a  diviner  love,  will  be  forgiven— 
So  may  it  set  in  peace,  to  rise  again 
For  everlasting  glory  won  by  faith. 

XVI. 

GRACE   DARLING. 

Among  the  dwellers  in  the  silent  fields 

The  natural  heart  is  touched,  and  public  vray 

And  crowded  street  resound  vrith  ballad  strains. 

Inspired  by  one  whose  very  name  bespeaks 

Favour  divine,  exalting  human  love; 

Whom,  since  her  birth  on  bleak  Northumbria's 

coast. 
Known  unto  few  but  prized  as  far  as  known, 
A  single  Act  endears  to  high  and  low 
Through  the  whole  land— to  Manhood,  moved 

m  spite 
Of  the    worid's    freezing    cares— to  generous 

Youth - 
To  Infancy,  that  lisps  her  praise— to  Age 
Whose  eye  reflects  it.  glistening  through  a  tear 
Of  tremulous  admiration.     Such  true  fame 
Awaits  her  now ;  but,  verily,  good  deeds 
Do  m>  imperishable  record  nnd 
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Save  in  the  rolls  of  heaven,  where  hers  may  live 
A  theme  for  angels,  when  they  celebrate 
The  hi^h-soulcd  virtues  which  forgetful  earth 
Has  witness'd.     Oh !  that  winds  and  waves 

could  speak 
Of  things  which  their  united  power  called  forth 
From  the  pure  depths  of  her  humanity  1 
A  Maiden  gentle,  yet,  at  duty's  call. 
Firm  and  unflinching,  as  the  Lighthouse  reared 
On  the  Island-rock,  ner  lonely  dwelling-place  ; 
Or  like  the  invincible  Rock  itself  that  braves, 
Age  alter  age,  the  hostile  elements. 
As  when  it  guarded  holy  Cuthbert's  celL 

All  night  the  storm  had  raged,  nor  ceased, 
nor  paused. 
When,  as  day  broke,  the  Maid,  through  misty 

air. 
Espies  far  off  a  Wreck,  amid  the  surf, 
Beating  on  one  of  those  disastrous  isles — 
Half  of  a  Vessel,  half— no  more ;  the  rest 
Had  vanished,  swallowed  up  with  all  that  there 
Had  for  the  common  safety  striven  in  vaia. 
Or  thither  thronged  for  refuge.    With  quick 

glance 
Daughter  and  Sire  through  optic-glass  discern. 
Clinging  about  the  remnant  of  this  Ship, 
Creatures — how  precious  in  the  Maiden's  sight  I 
For  whom,  belike,  the  old  Man  grieves  still  more 
Than  for  Uieir  fellow-sufferers  engulfed 
Where  every  parting  agony  is  hushed. 
And  hope  and  fear  mix  not  in  further  strife. 
*'  But  courage.  Father  I  let  us  out  to  sea — 
A  few  may  yet  be  saved."    The  Daughter's 

words. 
Her  earnest  tone,  and  look  beaming  with  faith. 
Dispel  the  Father's  doubts  :  nor  do  they  lack 
The  noble-minded  Mother's  helping  hand 
To  launch  the  boat ;    and  with  her  blessing 

^  cheered, 
And  inwardly  sustained  by  silent  prayer 
Together  they  put  forth,  Father  and  Child  I 
Each  grasps  an  oar,  and  struggling  on  they  go — 
Rivals  in  cffurt ;  and,  alike  intent 
Here  to  elude  and  there  surmount,  they  watch 
The  billows  lengthening,  mutually  crossed 
And  shattered,  and  re-gathering  their  might ; 
As  if  the  tumult,  by  the  Almighty's  will 
Were,  in  the  conscious  sea,  roused  and  pro- 
longed, 
That  woman's  fortitude — so  tried,  so  proved — 
Iblay  brighten  more  and  more  ! 

True  to  the  mark. 
They  stem  the  current  of  that  perilous  gorge, 
Theu:   arms    still    strengthening   with    the 

strengthening  heart, 
Though  danger,  as  the  Wreck  b  near'd,  be- 
comes 
More  imminent.      Not  tmseen  do  they  ap- 
proach ; 
And  rapture,  with  varieties  of  fear 
Incessantly  conflicting,  thrills  the  frames 
Of  those  who,  in  that  dauntless  energy. 
Foretaste  deliverance  ;  but  the  least  perturbed 
Can  scarcely  trust  his  eyes,  when  he  perceives 
That  of  the  pair— tossed  on  the  waves  to  bring 
Hope  to  the  hopeless,  to  the  dyinp,  life — 
One  is  a  Woman,  a  poor  earthly  sister. 
Or,  be  the  Visitant  other  than  she  seems, 
A  guardian  Spirit  sent  from  pitying  Heaven. 
In  woman's  shape    But  why  prolong  the  taJe, 


Casting  weak  words  amid  a  host  oi  thoughts 
Armed  to  repel  them  ?    Every  hazard  faced 
And  difiiculry  mastered,  with  resolve 
That  no  one  oreathing  shoilld  be  left  to  perish. 
This  last  remainder  of  the  crew  are  all 
Placed  in  the  little  boat,  then  o'er  the  deep 
Are  safely  borne,  landed  upon  the  beach. 
And,  in  fulfilment  of  God's  mercy,  lodged 
Within  the  sheltering  Lighthouse.  —Shout,  ye 

Waves ! 
Send  forth  a  song  of  triumph.    Waves  and 

Winds, 
Exult  in  this  deliverance  wrought   through 

faith 
In  Him  whose   Providence   your  rage  hath 

served!  ^  ^        | 

Ye  screaming  Sea-mews,  in  the  concert  join ! 
And  would  that  some  immortal  Voice — a  Voice 
Fitly  atttmed  to  all  that  gratitude 
Breathes  out   from  floor  or  couch,  through 

pallid  lips 
Of  the  survivors — to  the  clouds  might  bear- 
Blended  with  praise  of  that  parental  love, 
lieneath  whose  watchful  eye  the  Maiden  grew 
Pious  and  pure,  modest  and  yet  so  brave. 
Though    young    so   wise,    though   meek   so 

resolute — 
Might  carry  to  the  clouds  and  to  the  stars. 
Yea,  to  celestial  Choirs,   Grace  Darunc's 

name  I 
1842.  

XVII. 

THE  RUSSIAN   FUGITIVE. 
PART  I. 

Enough  of  rose-bud  lips^  and  eyes 

Like  harebells  bathed  m  dew. 
Of  cheek  that  with  carnation  vies 

And  veins  of  violet  hue  ; 
Earth  wants  not  beauty  that  may  scorn 

A  likening  to  frail  flowers  ; 
Yea,  to  the  stars,  if  they  were  bom 

For  seasons  and  for  hours. 

Through  Moscow's  gates,  with  gold  unbarred. 

Stepped  One  at  dead  of  night. 
Whom  such  high  beauty  could  not  guard 

From  meditated  blight ; 
By  stealth  she  passed,  and  fled  as  fast 

As  doth  the  hunted  fawn. 
Nor  stopped,  till  in  the  dappling  east 

Appeared  unwelcome  dawn. 

Seven  days  she  lurked  in  brake  and  field. 

Seven  nights  her  course  renewed. 
Sustained  by  what  her  scrip  might  yield. 

Or  berries  of  the  wood  ; 
At  length,  in  darkness  travelling  on. 

When  lowlv  doors  were  shut, 
The  haven  of'^her  hope  she  won, 

Her  Foster-mother's  hut. 

"  To  put  your  love  to  dangerous  proof 

I  come,"  said  she^  "  from  far ; 
For  I  have  left  my  Father's  roof. 

In  terror  of  the  Czar." 
No  answer  did  the  Matron  give. 

No  second  look  she  cast, 
But  hung  upon  the  Fugitive, 

Embracing  and  embraced. 

She  led  the  Lady  to  a  seat 
Beside  the  glimmering  fire. 
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Bathed  duteously  her  vraywom  feet. 

Prevented  each  desire  : — 
The  cricket  chirped,  the  house-dog  dozed, 

And  on  that  simple  bed, 
Where  she  in  childhood  had  reposed. 

Now  rests  her  weary  head. 

When  she,  whose  couch  had  been  the  sod, 

Whose  curtain,  pine  or  thorn, 
Had  breathed  a  sigh  of  thanks  to  God, 

Who  comforts  the  forlorn  ; 
While  over  her  the  Matron  bent 

Sleep  sealed  her  eyes,  and  stole 
Feeling  from  limbs  with  travel  spent. 

And  trouble  from  the  souL 

Refreshed,  the  Wanderer  rose  at  mom, 

And  soon  again  was  dight 
In  those  unworthy  vestments  worn 

Through  long  and  perilous  flight ; 
And  ••  O  beloved  Nurse,"  she  said, 

**  My  thanks  with  silent  tears 
Have  unto  Heaven  and  You  been  paid : 

Now  listen  to  my  fears  I 

**  Have  you  forgot  "—and  here  she  smiled— 

"  ITie  babbling  flatteries 
You  lavished  on  me  when  a  child 

Disporting  round  your  knees  ? 
I  was  your  lambkin,  and  your  bird, 

Your  star,  your  gem,  your  flower  ; 
Light  words,  that  were  more  lightly  heard 

In  many  a  cloudless  hour  J 

"  The  blossom  you  so  fondly  praised 

Is  come  to  bitter  fruit ; 
A  mighty  One  upon  me  gazed  ; 

I  spumed  his  lawless  suit, 
And  must  be  hidden  from  his  wrath  : 

You,  Foster-father  dear. 
Will  guide  me  in  my  forward  path  ; 

I  may  not  tarry  here  ! 

'*  I  cannot  bring  to  utter  woe 

Your  proved  fidelity." — 
"Dear  Child,  sweet  Mistress,  say  not  so  ! 

For  you  we  both  would  die." 
"  Nay,  nay,  I  come  with  semblance  feigned 

And  cheek  embrowned  by  art ; 
Yet,  being  inwardly  unstained, 

With  courage  will  depart." 

*  But  whither  would  you,  could  you,  flee? 

A  poor  Man's  counsel  take  ; 
The  Holy  Virgin  gives  to  me 

A  thought  for  your  dear  sake  ; 
Rest,  shielded  by  our  Lady's  grace, 

And  soon  shall  you  be  led 
Forth  to  a  safe  abiding-place. 

Where  never  foot  dotn  tread." 

PART  II. 

Ths  dwelling  of  thLs  faithful  pair 

In  a  straggling  village  stood, 
For  One  who  breathed  unquiet  air 

A  dangerous  neighbourhood : 
But  wide  around  lay  forest  ground 

With  thickets  rotigh  and  blind  ; 
And  pine-trees  made  a  heavy  shade 

Impervious  to  the  wind. 
And  there,  sequestered  from  the  sight. 

Was  spread  a  treacherous  swamp. 
On  whicn  the  noonday  sun  shed  light 

As  from  a  lonely  lamp ; 


And  midway  in  the  unsafe  morass, 

A  single  Island  rose 
Of  Arm  dry  ground,  with  nealthful  grass 

Adorned,  and  shady  boughs. 

The  Woodman  knew,  for  such  the  craft 

This  Russian  vassal  plied, 
That  never  fowler's  gun,  nor  shaf 

Of  archer,  there  was  tried  ; 
A  sanctuary  seemed  the  spot 

From  all  intrusion  free  ; 
And  there  he  planned  an  artful  Cot 

For  perfect  secrecy. 

With  eamest  pains  unchecked  by  dread 

Of  Power's  far-stretching  hand. 
The  bold  good  Man  his  labour  sped. 

At  nature's  pure  command ; 
Heart-soothed,  and  busy  as  a  wren. 

While,  in  a  hollow  nook^ 
She  moulds  her  sight-eludmg  den 

Above  a  murmuring  broolo 

His  task  accomplished  to  his  mind. 

The  tMrain  ere  break  of  day 
Creep  forth,  and  through  the  forest  wind 

Their  solitary  way ; 
Few  words  they  speak,  nor  dare  to  slack 

Their  pace  from  mile  to  mile, 
Till  they  have  crossed  the  quaking  marsh. 

And  reached  the  lonely  Isle. 

The  sun  above  the  pine-trees  showed 

A  bright  and  cheerful  face  ; 
And  Ina  looked  for  her  abode. 

The  promised  hiding-place ; 
She  sought  in  vain,  the  Woodman  smiled  ; 

No  threshold  could  be  seen. 
Nor  roof,  nor  window ; — all  seemed  wild 

As  it  had  ever  been. 

Advancing,  you  might  guess  an  hour. 

The  front  with  such  nice  care 
Is  masked,  "if  house  it  be  or  bower," 

But  in  they  entered  are  ; 
As  shaggy  as  were  wall  and  roof 

With  branches  intertwined, 
So  smooth  was  all  within,  air-proof. 

And  delicately  lined : 

And  hearth  was  there,  and  maple  dish, 

And  cups  in  seemly  rows. 
And  coucn — all  ready  to  a  wish 

For  nurture  or  repose  ; 
And  Heaven  doth  to  her  virtue  grant 

lliat  here  she  may  abide 
In  solitude,  with  every  want 

By  cautious  love  supplied. 

No  queen,  before  a  shouting  crowd. 

Led  on  m  bridal  state, 
E'er  struggled  with  a  heart  so  proud. 

Entering  her  palace  gate  ; 
Rejoiced  to  bid  the  world  farewell. 

No  saintly  anchoress 
E'er  took  possession  of  her  cell 

With  deeper  thankfulness. 

**  Father  of  all,  upon  thy  care 

And  mercy  am  I  thrown  ; 
Be  thou  my  safeguard  !  "—such  her  i  rayer 

When  she  was  left  alone. 
Kneeling  amid  the  wilderness 

When  joy  had  passed  away. 
And  smiles,  fond  eflforts  of  distress 

To  hide  what  they  betray ! 
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ITie  prayer  is  heard,  the  Saints  have  icen, 

Diffused  through  form  and  face, 
Resolves  devoted&y  serene ; 

That  monumental  grace 
Of  Faith,  which  doth  all  passions  tame 

That  Reason  should  control ; 
And  shows  in  the  untrembling  frame 

A  statue  of  the  souL 


PART  III. 

*Tis  sung  in  ancient  minstrelsy 

That  Phoebus  wont  to  wear 
The  leaves  of  anv  pleasant  tree 

Around  his  golden  hair : 
Till  Daphne,  desperate  with  pursuit 

Of  his  imperious  Iove« 
At  her  own  prayer  transformed,  took  root, 

A  laurel  in  the  grove. 

Then  did  the  Penitent  adorn 

His  brow  with  laurel  green  ; 
And  'mid  his  bright  locks  never  shorn 

No  meaner  leaf  was  seen  * 
And  poets  sage,  through  ^very  age, 

About  their  temples  wound 
The  bay  :  and  conquerors  thanked  the  Gods, 

With  laurel  chaplcts  crowned. 

Into  the  mists  of  fabling  Time 

So  far  runs  back  the  pr^se 
Of  Beauty,  that  disdains  to  climb 

Along  forbidden  ways ; 
That  scorns  temptation  ;  power  defies 

Where  mutual  love  is  not : 
And  to  the  tomb  for  rescue  flies 

When  life  would  be  a  blot. 

To  this  fair  Votaress,  a  fate 

More  mild  doth  Heaven  ordain 
Upon  her  Island  desolate  ; 

And  words,  not  breathed  in  vain. 
Might  tell  what  intercourse  she  found. 

Her  silence  to  endear; 
What  birds  she  tamed,  what  flowers  the  ground 

Sent  forth  her  peace  to  cheer. 

To  one  mute  Presence,  above  all. 

Her  soothed  affections  clung, 
A  picture  on  the  cabin  wall 

By  Russian  usage  hung — 
The  Mother-maid,  whose  countenance  bright 

With  love  abridged  the  day  : 
And,  communed  with  by  taper  light, 

Chased  spectral  fears  away. 

And  oft,  as  either  Guardian  came, 

The  joy  in  that  retreat 
Might  any  common  friendship  shame. 

So  high  their  hearts  would  oeat ; 
And  to  the  lone  Recluse,  whatc'er 

They  brought,  each  visiting 
Was  like  the  crowding  of  the  year 

With  a  new  burst  of  spring. 

But,  when  she  of  her  Parents  thought. 

The  pang  was  hard  to  bear ; 
And,  if  with  all  thinjE^s  not  cnwrought. 

That  trouble  still  is  near. 
Before  her  flight  she  had  not  dared 

Their  constancy  to  prove. 
Too  much  the  heroic  Daughter  feared 

The  weakness  of  their  love. 

Dark  is  the  past  to  them,  and  dark 
The  future  still  must  be. 


Till  pitying  Saints  conduct  her  bark 

Into  a  safer  sea — 
Or  gentle  Nature  close  her  eyes 

And  set  her  Spirit  free 
From  the  altar  of  this  sacrifice. 

In  vestal  purity. 

Yet,  when  above  the  forest-glooms 

The  white  swans  southward  passed. 
High  as  the  pitch  of  their  swift  plumes 

Her  fancy  rode  the  blast ; 
And  bore  her  toward  the  fields  of  France 

Her  Father's  native  land. 
To  mingle  in  the  rustic  dance. 

The  happiest  of  the  band ! 

Of  those  beloved  fields  she  oft 

Had  heard  her  Father  tell 
In  phrase  that  now  with  echoes  soft 

Haunted  her  lonely  cell ; 
She  saw  the  hereditary  bowers. 

She  heard  the  ancestral  stream ; 
The  Kremlin  and  its  haughty  towers 

Forgotten  like  a  dream  1 

PART  IV. 

Thb  ever-changing  moon  had  traced 

Twelve  times  her  monthly  round. 
When  through  the  unfrequented  Waste 

Was  heard  a  startling  sound  : 
A  shout  thrice  sent  from  one  who  chased 

At  speed  a  wounded  deer,  ^ 
Bounding  through  branches  interlaced. 

And  where  the  wood  was  clear. 

The  fainting  creature  took  the  marsh. 

And  toward  the  Island  fled. 
While  plovers  screamed  with  tumult  harsh 

Above  his  antlered  head  ; 
This,  Ina  saw  ;  and,  pale  with  fear. 

Shrunk  to  her  citadel ; 
The  desperate  deer  rushed  on,  and  near 

The  tangled  covert  felL 

Across  the  marsh,  the  game  in  view. 

The  Hunter  followed  fast. 
For  paused,  till  o'er  the  stag  he  blew 

A  death-proclaiming  blast ; 
Then,  resting  on  her  upright  mind, 

Came  forth  the  Maid—'*  In  me 
Behold,"  she  said,  "a  stricken  Hind 

Pursued  by  destiny  I 

"  From  your  deportment,  Sir !  I  deem 

That  you  have  worn  a  sword, 
And  will  not  hold  in  light  esteem 

A  suffering  woman's  word  ; 
There  is  my  covert,  there  perchance 

I  might  have  lain  concealed. 
My  fortunes  hid,  my  countenance 

'Not  even  to  you  revealed. 

'*  Tears  might  be  shed,  and  I  might  pray. 

Crouching  and  terrified^ 
That  what  has  been  unveiled  to-day. 

You  would  in  mystery  hide  ; 
But  I  will  not  defile  with  dust 
-  The  knee  that  bends  to  adore 
The  God  in  heaven  ; — attend,  be  just ; 

This  ask  I,  and  no  more  ! 

**  I  speak  not  of  the  winter's  cold. 
For  summer's  heat  exchanged. 

While  I  have  lodged  in  this  rough  hold. 
From  social  life  estranged ; 


MISCKLLAXEC 


°Reum''Siriswl(«»ili; 


.   lid,"  111!  StrtDger  oied, 

'•  From  Gallic  parenn  sprung. 
Whose  ruiithing  was  romDuiEd  wide 

Sid  Ihcmc  fur  enry  loogue ; 
Wbd  foiled  jui  Emperor's  eager  qveit  T 

You,  l^y.  loTced  to  wear 
These  rude  fubiliinenia,  and  ml 

Voui  head  la  ihii  dirk  lair  1 ' 


le  hoped,— n  holy  llajDe 


Preparing  your  dc 

To  me  the  charg 

The  Ctai  full  ofl  u 


Good,  only  good,  tan  flo*.' 
aint  saocuon  |i.eD,  Ibe  CaTalier 

hough  question  roUowed  quection, 
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Kepi  pace  wiih  his  desi 
And  the  Bfth  laoming  gave  him  sight 

Of  Moscow's  glkttedng  s^rei^ 
He  aged  :^eaR>siiiitlen  by  the  wrong, 

The''Em'[""    "" '"" 
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Soon  mlilude  eave  wav  10  l( 
Within  the  Maiden's  breast 

Delivered  and  Dcliletermov 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 


WiU  UQI  unwilliiigly  tAeii  plice 
nulcd  by  BcuiimioDt's  and  by 


■t  heard  Ihe  Other's  ] 


Devoted  ihus,  ihcir  spiriEs  did 

S'  intcTchaniK  of  knowlcdce  and  dcILght. 
ly  Naliin'i  Itindlinl  powerslusUiD  ihc  1 
AndLonprMcctiiri 


Hence,  wBeii  yon  maniioo  and  the  fiowety  ui 
Of  this  Eiir  garden,  uid  its  alleys  diin» 
And  all  its  stately  Ireest  are  paued  a*aT, 


Not  by  the  iliigEi^b  and  uneratefiil  juins 
Of  labourer  pl^dillE  for  hia  daily  gaina, 
Bui  by  an  indu&try  ihat  wrouEht  m  love ; 
With  help  from  leaulo  hands,  thai  pnmdly 


id  ihe  work,  what  time  theK  walks  Bind 
'  shaped  10  cheer  daik  vrlntcr*!  lonely 


Yb  Lime-tree^  laneed  belbra  this  hallowed 

Um, 
Shoot  forth  with  lively  power  at  Sprins's  re- 

And  be  not  slow  a  ataloiy  growth  to  rear 
Of  pillars^  brandiinic  ofT  from  year  to  year» 
TiU  llwy  have  learned  to  frame  a  darksoEae 

That  may  r'ecal  to  mind  that  awful  Pile 
When  Kevnalds,  'mid  our  counlry'i  noblest 

In  the  last  Linclily  of  Rime  is  laid. 

—There,  though  by  right  the  excelling  Painter 

Where  U^ih  and  Clor);  a  J«nt  sabbath  keep, 

Self-hidden  praise,  and  Frieiuiship's  private 

Hence,  on  my  patrimonial  frounds,  have  1 
Raised  this  fmU  tribute  to  his  inemory : 


outh  a  tealous  followe 


of  the  ^ 


That  he  prafesn 

Fcetingwbat  England  lost  ivGenReynoldi  died. 


(uggedand  high,  ofChar 
itand  yet.  but.  Stranger?  I 
rheivfed  Ruins  of  fDriom 

Ind  wlicn  those  rites  had 


Did  Fraodt  Beauu 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


There,   under    shadow  of  the    neighbouring 

rocks. 
Sang  youthful  tales  of  shepherds  and  their 

llocks ; 
Unconscious  prelude  to  heroic  themes. 
Heart-breaking  tears,  and  melancholy  dreams 
Of  slighted  love,  and  scorn,  and  jealous  rage. 
With  which  his  genius  shook  the  busluued 

staj^c. 
Communities  are  lost,  and  Empires  die. 
And  things  of  holy  use  unhallowed  lie  : 
'llicy  pcnsh  ; — but  the  Intellect  can  raise, 
I'Vum  airy  words  alone,  a  Pile  that  ne'er  de- 
.cays 
iSo8.  

V. 

WRITTEN  WITH  A  PENCIL  UPON  A  STONE  IN 
THE  W^ALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  (aN  OUT-HOUSEJ, 
ON  THE  ISLAND  AT  GRASMEKE. 

Rude  is  this  Edifice,  and  Thou  hast  seen 
buildings  albeit  rude,  that  have  maintained 
Proportions  more  harmonious,  and  approached 
To  closer  fellowship  with  ideal  grace. 
But  take  it  in  good  part :— alas  I  the  poor 
Vitruvius  of  our  village  had  no  help 
From  the  great  City  :  never,  upon  leaves 
Of  red  Morocco  folio  saw  dis{>layed. 
In  long  succession,  prc-exuiting  ghosts 
Of  Beauties  yet  unborn — the  rustic  Lodge 
Antique,  and  Cottage  with  verandah  graced. 
Nor  lacking,  for  fit  company,  alcove. 
Green-house,  shell-grot,  and  moss-lined  hermi- 
tage. 
Thou  sce'st  a  homely  Pile,  yet  to  these  walls 
The  heifer  comes  in  the  snow-storm,  and  here 
The  new-dropped  lamb  finds  shelter  from  the 

wind. 
And  hither  docs  one  Poet  sometimes  row 
1 1  is  pinnace,  a  small  vagrant  barge,  up-piled 
With  plenteous  store  of  heath  and  withered 

fern, 
(A  lading  which  he  with  his  sickle  cuts^ 
Among  the  mountains)  and  beneath  this  roof 
He  makes  his  summer  couch,  and  here  at  noon 
Spreads  out  his  limbs,  while,  yet  unshorn,  the 

Sheep, 
Panting  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  wool. 
Lie  round  him,  even  as  if  they  were  a  part 
Of  his  own  Household  :  nor,  while  from  his  bed 
He  looks,  through  the  open  door-place,  toward 

the  lake 
And  to  the  stirring  breezes,  does  he  want 
Creations  lovely  as  the  work  of  sleep — 
Fair  sights,  and  visions  of  romantic  joy  I 


VI. 

WRITTEN  WITH  A  SLATE  PENCIL  ON  A  STONE, 
ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  BLACK 
COMB. 

Stay,  bold  Adventurer  ;  rest  awhile  thy  limbs 
On  this  commodious  Seat  1  for  much  remains 
(3  f  hard  ascent  before  thou  reach  the  top 
Of   this    huge    Eminence, — from    blackness 

named. 
And,  to  far-travelled  storms  of  sea  and  land, 
A  favourite  spot  of  tournament  and  war  I 
But  thee  may  no  such  boisterous  visitants 
Molest :  may  gentle  breezes  fan  thy  brow  ; 
And  neither  cloud  conceal,  nor  niisty  air 


Bedim,  the  grand  terraqueous  spectacle. 
From  centre  to  circumference,  unveiled  t 
Know,  if  thou  grudge  not  to  prolong  thy  rest. 
That  on  the  sununit  whither  thou  art  bound 
A  geographic  Labourer  pitched  his  tent. 
With  books  supplied  and  instruments  of  art. 
To  measure  height  and  distance  ;  lonely  task, 
Week  after  week  pursued !— To  him  iras  given 
Full  many  a  glimpse  (but  sparingly  bestowoi 
On  timid  man)  of  Nature's  processes 
Upon  the  exalted  hills.     He  made  report 
Tliat  once,  while  there  he  plied  his  studious 

work 
Within  that  canvas  dwelling,  colours,  lines. 
And  the  whole  surface  of  the  out-spread  mapi 
Became  invisible  :  for  all  around 
Had   darkness    fallen — unthreatened,    unpro* 

claimed — 
As  if  the  eolden  day  itself  had  been 
Extinguished  in  a  moment :  total  gloom. 
In  which  he  sate  alone,  with  unclosed  eyes, 
Upon  the  blinded  mountain's  silent  top  I 
1813. 


vn. 

written  WITH  A  SLATE  PENCIL  UPON  A 
STONE,  THE  LARGEST  OF  A  HEAP  LYING 
NEAR  A  DESERTED  QUARRY,  UPON  ONB  OF 
THE  ISLANDS  AT  RYDAU 

Stranger  !  this  hillock  of  mis-shapen  stones 

Is  not  a  Ruin  spared  or  made  by  time. 

Nor,  as  percliance  thou  rashly  deem'st,  the 

Cairn 
Of  some  old  British  Chief:  'tis  nothing  more 
Than  the  rude  embryo  of  a  little  Dome 
Or  Pleasure-house,  once  destined  to  be  built 
Among  the  birch-trees  of  this  rocky  isle. 
But,  as  it  chanced,  Sir  William  having  leanied 
That  from  the  shore  a  full-grown  man  might 

wade, 
And  make  himself  a  freeman  of  this  spot 
At  any  hour  he  chose,  the  prudent  Knight 
Desisted,  and  the  nuarry  and  the  mound 
Are  monuments  of  his  unfinished  task. 
The  block  on  which  these  lines  arc  traced, 

perhaps, 
Was  once  selected  as  the  comer-stone 
Of  that  intended  Pile,  which  would  have  been 
Some  quaint  odd  plaything  of  elaborate  skill. 
So  that,  I  guess,  the  linnet  and  the  thrush. 
And  other  Tittle  builders  who  dwell  here. 
Had  wondered  at  the  work.    But  blame  him 

not. 
For  old  Sir  William  was  a  gentle  Knight, 
Bred  in  this  vale,  to  which  lie  appcrtamed 
With  all  his  ancestry.     Then  peace  to  him. 
And  for  the  outrage  which  he  had  devised 
Entire  forgiveness  I — But  if  thou  art  one 
On  fire  with  thy  impatience  to  become 
An  inmate  of  these  mountains, — if,  disturbed 
By  beautiful  conceptions,  thou  hast  hewn 
Out  of  the  quiet  rock  the  elements 
Of  thy  trim  Mansion  destined  soon  to  blaze 
In  snow-white  splendour, — think  again ;  and, 

taught 
By  old  Sir  William  and  his  quarry,  leave 
Tny  fragments  to  the  bramble  and  the  rose  : 
There  let  the  vernal  slow-worm  sun  himself. 
And  let  die  redbreast  hop  from  stone  to  stone. 
280a 
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INSCRIPTIONS, 


VI 11. 

In  these  fair  vales  hath  many  a  Tree 

At  Wordsworth's  suit  been  spared  ; 
And  from  the  builder's  hand  this  Stone, 
For  some  rude  beauty  of  its  own, 

Was  rescued  by  the  Bard  : 
So  let  it  rest ;  and  time  will  come 

When  here  the  tender-hearted 
May  heave  a  gentle  sigh  for  him, 

As  one  of  the  departed. 
X830. 


IX. 

Thb  massy  ways,  carried  across  these  heights 
By  Roman  perseverance,  are  destroyed. 
Or  hidden  under  ground,  like  sleeping  worms. 
How  venture  then  to  hope  that  Time  will  spare 
This  humble  Walk?    Yet  on  the  mountain's 

side 
A  Poet's  hand  first  shaped  it ;  and  the  step.. 
Of  that  same  Bard— repeated  to  and  fro 
At  morn,  at  noon,  and  under  moonlight  skies 
Through  the  vicissitudes  of  many  a  year — 
Forbade  the  weeds  to  creep  o'er  its  gray  line. 
No  longer,  scattering  to  the  heedless  wmds 
The  vocal  raptures  of  fresh  poesy. 
Shall  he  frequent  those  precincts ;  locked  co 

more 
In  earnest  converse  with  beloved  Friends, 
Here  will  he  gather  stores  of  ready  bliss. 
At  from  the  beds  and  borders  of  a  garden 
Choice  flowers  are  gathered  I    But,  if  Power 

may  spring 
Out  of  a  farewell  yearning — favoured  more 
Than  kindred  wishes  mated  suitably 
With  vain  regjrets—  the  Exile  woulcf  consign 
This  Walk,  his  loved  possession,  to  the  care 
Of  those  pure  Minds  that  reverence  the  Muse. 
X826. 


X. 

INSCRIPTIONS  SUPPOSED  TO  BB  FOUND  IN  AND 
NEAR  A  hermit's  CELI. 

x8i8. 

I. 

Hopes  what  are  they? — Beads  of  morning 

Strung  on  slender  blades  of  g."ass ; 

Or  a  spider's  web  adorning 

In  a  strait  and  treacherous  pass. 

What  arc  fears  but  voices  airy  ? 
Whispering  harm  where  harm  is  not ; 
And  deluding  the  unwary 
TUl  the  fatal  bolt  is  shot  I 

What  is  glory  ?  in  the  socket 
See  how  dying  tapers  fare  1 
What  is  pride  ? — a  whizzing  rocket 
lliat  would  emulate  a  star. 

What  is  friendship  ? — do  not  trust  her. 
Nor  the  vows  which  she  has  made  ; 
Diamonds  dart  their  brightest  lustre 
From  a  palsy-shaken  head. 

What  is  truth  ? — a  staff  rejected ; 
Duty  ? — an  unwelcome  clog ; 


{ 


oy?— a  moon  by  fits  reflected 
n  a  swamp  or  watery  bog ; 


Bright,  as  if  through  ether  steering. 
To  the  Traveller's  eye  it  shone : 
He  hath  hailed  it  re-appearing — 
And  as  quickly  it  is  gone ; 

Such  is  Joy — as  quickly  hidden 
Or  mis-shapen  to  the  sight, 
And  by  sullen  weeds  forbidden 
To  resume  its  native  light. 

What  is  youth  ? — a  dancing  billow, 
(Winds  behind,  and  rocks  before  !) 
Age  ? — ^a  drooping,  tottering  willow 
On  a  flat  and  lazy  shore. 

What  is  peace  ? — when  pain  is  oyer. 
And  love  ceases  to  rebel, 
I^et  the  last  faint  sigh  discover 
That  precedes  the  passing-knell  I 

XI. 

INSCRIBED   UPON  A  ROCK. 
II. 

Pause,  Traveller  I  whosoe'er  thou  be 
Whom  chance  may  lead  to  this  retreat. 
Where  silence  yields  reluctantly 
Even  to  the  fleecy  straggler's  bleat ; 

Give  voice  to  what  my  hand  shall  trace. 
And  fear  not  lest  an  idle  sound 
Of  words  unsuited  to  the  place 
Disturb  its  solitude  profound. 

I  saw  this  Rock,  while  vernal  air 
Blew  softly  o'er  the  russet  heath. 
Uphold  a  Monument  as  fair 
As  church  or  abbey  fumisheth. 

Unsullied  did  it  meet  the  day. 
Like  marble,  white,  like  ether,  pure  ; 
As  if,  beneath,  some  hero  lay, 
Honoured  with  costliest  sepulture. 

My  fancy  kindled  as  I  gazed ; 
And,  ever  as  the  sun  shone  forth, 
llie  flattered  structure  glistened,  blazed, 
And  seemed  the  proudest  thing  on  earth. 

But  frost  had  reared  the  gorgeous  Pile 
Unsound  as  those  which  Fortune  builds — 
To  undermine  with  secret  guile, 
Sapped  by  the  very  beam  Uiat  gilds. 

And,  while  I  gazed,  with  sudden  shock 
Fell  the  whole  Fabric  to  the  ground  ; 
And  naked  lefl  this  dripping  Rock, 
With  shapeless  ruin  spread  aroimd ! 

XII. 

III. 

Hast  thou  seen,  with  flash  incessant. 
Bubbles  gliding  under  ice, 
Bodied  forth  and  evanescent. 
No  one  knows  by  what  device  ? 

Such  are  thoughts  ! — A  wind-swept  meadow 

Mimicking  a  troubled  sea, 

Such  is  li^  ;  and  death  a  shadow 

From  the  rock  eternity  1 


XIII. 
NEAR   THB  SPRING  OF  THE  HERMITAC^ 

IV. 

Troubled  long  with  warring  notions 
Long  impatient  of  thy  rod. 


HfSCRlPTIONS. 


Umo^t", 


IfmyiprillosiaiiJ*ch. 
Od  iHe  wavei  of  diKonten 
Parching  Sunincr  halh  nt 


liau  been  Ki  luppy  chat  thou  know's 
W[ll  soQiElimet  in  the  happineu  of  tove 


Wilt  S'< 


_  ..       unk,  Ihto 

1  behol  j  Ihii  shajjclBS  hrap  o(  ttonei, 

.laKnjim  of  St  Herbert'.  CtlL 

od  his  threhhold  :  here  wa>  >pTead  iha 


KeitruU]r  wa  tori 
oc  scidorn  Evening 


And  offices  humnne,  Jntcpt  to  adorv 
""w  Deity,  vith  luidistracted  mind, 
id  meduata  on  ererlasling  ihioE^ 
DtternoUtude.— But  he  Ead  kit 
FellDW-labounr,  whom  the  ^ood  Man  loved 
[  his  own  souL  And.  when  with  eye  upnued 
>  heaven  he  knelt  before  the  cruofix. 


[  the  beach  of  this  unall  iileand  thought 

_ L  ComiHnion.  he  would  prar  thai  both 

tNo»  ihpt  .heir  earthly  duties  were  fnlSlled) 

0  prayed  he;— at  our  chronicles  report, 
houeh  here  the  Heimit  uumbered  his  lait  dar 
ar  from  Si  Cuthbert  his  beloved  Friend, 
hose  holy  Men  both  died  in  the  sub  hour. 


^tormi  (he  welkin  rtpA, 


Who  did-t  vDuchsale  for  mm  to  < 
Thy  smile  ii  -lure,  thy  pliahted  v> 
No  change  can  falsify  f 
t  bent  Txfore  thy  gracious  throne 

But  Ui^  MbLmed  to  ecttaiy  1 


led  with  thoughts  I 

Round  and  numT^nd'ncii 
Fall  on  thy  knees  and  sue  I 
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In  ihe  fgllowLnf  Poem  no  furlh< 
fma  Lh«  original  hoa  been  madi 


wu  to  be  removed,  smd  iti  place  soppLLed  wilh 
M  lilUe  inconervityu  poKSJUc.    Une  Ancient 

n  o^  and  aiwAy,  from  a  conviction  that  luoh 
qirinkUngi  of  anliquily  ivoold  Ik  admitted,  by 


,    The  A' 


with  lh( 

Child  :  and  Ihc  modTin  which  the  nor] 
■inpjy  atones  for   Iha 


Mother  I 


•'  O  lAtsB,  our  Lord !  h 

"Thynameinlhiilirst 
For  not  alone  by  men  □ 


'ondromdy,*  (quoth 
td  ia  ipread  abroad  I 


Concdvid  W3!  the  Fiihir'i  sipitHW, 
Help  me  10  leU  it  io  Ihr  reverence  I 

Lady  1  thy  ^[DOdne&j,  thy  maEnificence, 
Ihj  virtue,  and  Ihy  great  humility. 

For  wmetimei.  Lady  1  ere  men  pray  (■>  i 


Itilhy5< 


ofthypr 


niy  Icnowtedge  h  u  weak,  O  bliuful  Queen  I 
To  tell  abroad  thy  mighty  worthineu, 
That  I  the  weight  of  it  may  not  lusain  ; 

" -^-Idofti^lve  month)  old  or  lea, 

;th  his  Uuiguaac  to  exnrea, 
:  1  :  nnd  IhereTore.  I  thee  pray, 

"  'ilof  Iheeihalfuy. 


Ther. 


mighty  to 


Upoa  the  be 

Wherdbre  in  praiH,  1 
letul  orihee.andth< 
Wbich  did  thee  bear, . 
To  tell  a  story  I  wUI  i 
Not  that  I  may  increa 
For  &he  herself  is  hon< 


O  bush  ui 
Through  hurn 


where  Jews 

Assigned  to  them  and  given  Ihein  (or  ihor  own 
I!y  agreat  Lord,  for  gain  and  usury. 

And  through  ihiiureel  who  tiu  might  ride  and 

A  little  school  of  Chiistbn  people  stood 
Down  at  the  farther  end,  in  which  there  were 
■'  A  new  of  chHdren  come  of  Christian  Wood, 

I  SuchwrtofdKtrincMmen'usWihere, 
;  That  ii  to  say,  to  sine  and  read  aisb. 
I  As  little  children  in  their  childhood  do. 

.  Who  day  by  day  unto  this  school  hath  gonct 
And  eke,  when  he  the  imace  did  behold 
t    Of  jesu\  Mother,  as  he  bad  been  toM. 
1 1  Thii  Child  was  wont  to  kneel  adown  and  say 
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XX. 


This  Widow  thus  her  little  Son  hath  taught 
Our  blissful  Lady,  Jesu's  Mother  dear. 
To  worship  aye,  and  he  forgat  it  not ; 
For  simple  infant  hath  a  ready  ear. 
Sweet  is  the  holiness  of  youth  :  and  hence, 
Calling  to  mind  this  matter  when  I  may. 
Saint  Nicholas  in  my  presence  standeth  aye, 
For  he  so  young  to  Christ  did  reverence. 

X. 

This  little  Child,  while  in  (he  school  he  sate 
His  Primer  conning  with  an  earnest  cheer. 
The  whibt  the  rest  their  anthem-book  repeat. 
The  Alnia  Redrmptoris  did  he  hear  : 
And  as  he  durst  he  drew  him  near  and  near. 
And  hearkened  to  the  words  and  to  the  note. 
Till  the  first  verse  he  learned  it  all  by  rote. 

xr. 

This  Latin  knew  he  nothing  what  it  said, 
For  he  too  tender  was  of  age  to  know  ; 
But  to  his  comrade  he  repaired,  and  prayed 
That  he  the  meaning  of  this  song  would  show. 
And  unto  him  declare  why  men  sing  so  ; 
This  oftentimes,  that  he  might  be  at  ease, 
This  child  did  him  beseech  on  his  bare  knees. 

XII. 

His  Schoolfellow,  who  elder  was  than  he. 
Answered  him    thus : — *  This   song,    I    have 

heard  say, 
Was  fashioned  for  our  blissful  Lady  free  ; 
Her  to  salute,  and  also  her  to  pray 
To  be  our  help  upon  our  dying  day : 
If  there  is  more  in  this,  I  know  it  not : 
Song  do  I  learn,— small  grammar  I  have  got' 

XIII. 

*  And  is  this  song  fashioned  in  reverence 
Of  Jesu's  Mother  ?  '  said  this  Innocent ; 

*  Now,  certis,  I  will  use  my  diligence 
To  con  it  all  ere  Christmas-tide  be  spent ; 
Although  I  for  my  Primer  shall  be  snent. 
And  shall  be  beaten  three  times  in  an  hour. 
Our  Lady  I  will  praise  with  all  my  power.' 

XIV. 

His  Schoolfellow,  whom  he  had  so  besought. 
As  they  went  homeward  taught  him  privily 
And  then  he  sang  it  well  and  fearlessly. 
From  word  to  word  according  to  the  note  : 
Twice  in  a  day  it  passed  through  his  throat : 
Homeward    and    schoolward    whensoe'cr    he 

went, 
On  Jesu's  Mother  fixed  was  his  intent. 

XV.  _ 

Through  all  the  Jewry  (this  before  said  I) 
This  little  Child,  as  he  came  to  and  fro. 
Full  merrily  then  would  he  sing  and  cry, 
O  Alma  Redemptorisl  high  and  low : 
The  sweetness  of  Christ's  Mother  piercfed  so 
His  heart,  that  her  to  praise,  to  her  to  pray. 
He  cannot  stop  his  singing  by  the  way. 

XVI. 

The  Serpent,  Satan,  our  first  foe,  that  hath 
His  wasp's  nest  in  Jew's  heart,  upswelled — 

*  O  woe, 
O  Hebrew  people  ! '  said  he  in  his  wrath, 
'  Is  it  an  honest  thing?    Shall  this  be  .so? 
That  such  a  Boy  where'er  he  lists  shall  go 
In  your  despite,  and  sing  his  hymns  and  saws, 
Which  is  against  the  reverence  of  our  laws  ! ' 


XVII. 

From  that  day  forward  have  the  Jews  con- 
spired 
Out  of  the  world  this  Innocen^o  chase  ; 
And  to  this  end  a  Homicide  they  hired. 
That  in  an  alley  had  a  privy  place. 
And,  as  the  Child  *gan  to  the  school  to  pace. 
This  cruel  Jew  him  sci2cd,  and  held  him  fast 
And  cut  his  throat,  and  in  a  pit  him  cast. 

XVIII. 

I  say  that  him  into  a  pit  they  threw, 
A  loathsome  pit,   whence  noisome  scents  ex- 
hale ; 
O  ciursed  folk  !  away,  ye  Herods  new  !  : 
What  may  your  ill  intentions  you  avail? 
Murder  will  out ;  cert^  it  will  not  fail : 
Know,   that  the    honour  of  high  God   may 

spread. 
The  blood  cries  out  on  your  accursed  deed. 

XIX. 

O  Martyr  'stablished  in  virginity  I 

Now    may'st    thou    sing  for  aye  before   the 

throne. 
Following  the  Lamb  celestial,"  quoth  she, 
"Of  which  the  great  Evangelist,  Saint  John, 
In  Patmos  wrote,  who  saith  of  them  that  go 
Before  the  Lamb  singing  continually. 
That  never  fleshly  woman  they  did  know. 

XX. 

Now  this  poor  widow  waiteth  all  that  night 

After  her  little  Child,  and  he  came  not ; 

For  which,   by  earliest   glimpse  of  morning 

light. 
With    face    all    pale    with    dread    and   busy 

thought. 
She  at  the  School  and  elsewhere  him  hath 

sought. 
Until  thus  far  she  learned,  that  he  had  been 
In  the  Jews'  street,  and  there  he  last  was  seen. 

XXI. 

With  Mother's  pity  in  her  breast  enclosed 
She  goeth,  as  she  were  half  out  of  her  mind, 
To  every  place  wherein  she  hath  supposed 
By  likelihood  her  little  Son  to  fmd  ; 
And  ever  on  Christ's  Mother  meek  and  kind 
She  cried,  till  to  the  Jewry  she  was  brought. 
And  him  among  the  accursed  Jews  she  sougnt. 

XXII. 

She  asketh,  and  she  piieously  doth  pray 
To  every  Jew  that  dwelleth  in  that  place 
To  tell  her  if  her  child  had  passed  that  way ; 
They  all  said— Nav  :  but  Jesu  of  his  grace 
Gave  to  her  thought,  that  in  a  little  space 
She  for  her  Son  in  that  same  spot  did  cry 
Where  he  was  cast  into  a  pit  hard  by. 

XXIII. 

O  thou  great  God  that  dost  perform  thy  laud 
By  mouths  of  Innocents^  lo  1  here  thy  might; 
Tnis  gem  of  chastity,  this  emerald. 
And  eke  of  martyrdom  this  ruby  bright. 
There,  where  with  mangled  throat  he  lay  up- 
right. 
The  Alma  Redemptoris  *gan  to  sing 
So  loud  that  with  his  voice  the  place  did  ring. 

XXIV. 

The  Christian  folk  that  through  the  Tewry  went 
Come  to  the  spot  in  wonder  at  the  thing  ; 
And  hastily  they  for  the  Provost  sent ; 
Immediately  he  came,  not  tarrying, 
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And  praiseth  Christ  that  is  our  heavenly  King, 
And  eke  his  Mother,  honour  of  Mankind  : 
Which  done,  he  bade  that  they  the  Jews  should 
bind. 

XXV. 

This  Child  with  piteous  lamentation  then 
Was  taken  up,  singing  his  song  alw^y  ; 
And  with  procession  j^reat  and  pomp  of  men 
To  the  next  Abbey  him  they  bsu-e  away  ; 
His  Mother  swooning  by  the  body  lay  : 
And  scarcely  could  the  people  that  were  near 
Remove  this  second  Rachel  from  the  bier. 

XXVI. 

Torment  and  shameful  death  to  every  odb 
This  Provost  doth  for  those  bad  Jews  prepare 
That  of  this  murder  wist,  and  that  anon : 
Such  wickedness  his  judgments  cannot  spare  ; 
Who  will  do  evil,  evil  shall  he  bear  ; 
Them  therefore  with  wild  horses  did  he  draw, 
And  after  that  he  hung  them  by  the  law. 

xxvir. 

Upon  his  bier  this  Innocent  doth  lie 
Before  the  altar  while  the  Mass  doth  last : 
The  Abbot  with  his  convent's  company 
Then  sped  themselves  to  bury  him  full  fast ; 
And,  when  they  holy  water  on  him  cast. 
Yet  spake  this  Child  when  sprinkled  was  the 

water, 
And  sang,  O  Alma  Rtdemptoris  Maitrl 

XXVIII. 

This  Abbot,  for  he  was  a  holy  man. 

As  all  Monks  are,  or  surely  ought  to  be. 

In  supplication  to  the  Child  began 

Thus  5;aying,  '  O  dear  Child  I  I  summon  thee 

In  virtue  of  the  holy  Trinity 

Tell  me   the   cause   why  thou  dost  sing  this 

hymn, 
Since  that  thy  throat  is  cut,  as  it  doth  seem.' 

XXIX. 

'  My  throat  is  cut  into  the  bone,  I  trow,' 
Said  this  young  Child,  'and  by  the  law  of  kind 
I  should  have  died,  yea  many  hours  ago ; 
Btit  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  the  books  ye  find. 
Will  that  his  glory  last,  and  lie  in  mind  ; 
And,  for  the  worship  of  his  Mother  dear. 
Yet  may  I  sing,  O  A  Ima  I  loud  and  clear. 

XXX. 

'This  well  of  mercy,  Jesu*s  Mother  sweet. 
After  ray  knowledge  I  have  loved  alwky; 
And  in  the  hour  when  I  my  death  did  meet 
To  me  she  came,  and  thus  to  me  did  say, 
"Thou  in  thy  dying  sing  this  holy  lay. 
As  ye  have  heard  ;  and  soon  as  I  had  sung 
Methought  she  laid  a  grain  upon  my  tongue. 

XXXI. 

*  Wherefore  I  sing,  nor  can  from  song  refrain, 

In  honour  of  that  blissful  Maiden  free, 

Till  from  ray  tongue  off-taken  is  the  grain : 

And  after  that  thus  said  she  unto  rae  ; 

*'  My  little  Child,  then  will  I  come  for  thee 

Soon  as  the  grain  from  off  thy  tongue  they  take: 

Be  not  dismayed,  I  will  not  thee  forsake  I"' 

XXXII. 

This  holy  Monk,  this  Abbot— him  mean  I, 
Touched  then  his  tongue,  and  took  away  the 

grain  : 
And  he  gave  up  the  ghost  full  pe.icefully ; 


And,  when  the  Abbot  had  this  wonder  seen. 
His  salt^  tears  trickled  down  like  showers  of 

rain ; 
And  on  his  face  he  dropped  upon  the  grotmd. 
And  still  he  lay  as  if  he  had  been  bound. 

XXXIII. 

Eke  the  whole  Convent  on  the  pavement  lay. 
Weeping  and  praising  Jesu's  Mother  dear  ; 
And  after  that  they  rose,  and  took  their  way. 
And  lifted  up  this  Martyr  from  the  bier. 
And  in  a  tomb  of  precious  marble  clear 
Enclosed  his  uncorrupted  body  sweet.— 
Where'er  he  be,  God  grant  tis  him  to  meet  I 

xxxnr. 

Young  Hew  of  Lincoln  I  in  like  sort  laid  low 

By  ct^sed  Jews — thing  well  and  widely  knowm. 

For  it  was  done  a  little  while  ago^ 

Pray  also  thou  for  us,  while  here  we  tarry 

Weak  sinful  folk,  that  God,  with  pitying  eye. 

In  mercy  would  nis  mercy  multiply 

On  lu,  for  reverence  of  his  MotlMr  Mary  1" 


II. 
THE  CUCKOO  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


Thb  God  of  Love — oA,  benedieiU  !  ^ 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  Lord  is  he  I 
For  he  of  low  hearts  can  make  high,  of  hi^h 
He  can  make  low,  and  unto  death  faring  nigh  ; 
And  hard  hearts  he  can  make  them  kmd  and 

free. 

II. 
Within  a  little  time,  as  hath  been  found. 
He  can  make  sick  folk  whole  and  fnsh  and 

sound :  ^ 

Them  who  are  whole  in  body  and  in  mind. 
He  can  make  sick,  —bind  can  he  and  unbim! 
All  that  he  will  have  bound,  or  luive  unbound. 

III. 
To  tell  his  might  my  wit  may  not  suffice ; 
Foolish  men  he  can  make  them  out  of  wise ;— • 
For  he  may  do  all  that  he  will  devise  ; 
Loose  livers  he  can  make  abate  their  vice,  ^ 
And  proud  hearts  can  make  tremble  in  a  trice. 

IV. 

In  brief,  the  whole  of  what  he  will,  he  may ; 
Against  him  dare  not  any  wight  say  nay  ; 
To  humble  or  afflict  whome'er  he  will. 
To  gladden  or  to  grieve,  he  hath  like  skill : 
But  most  his  might  he  sheds  on  the  eve  of  May. 

y. 

For  every  true  heart,  gentle  heart  and  free. 

That  witn  him  is,  or  thinketh  so  to  be. 

Now  against  May  shall  have  some  stirring-- 

whether 
To  joy,  or  be  it  to  some  mourning ;  never 
At  other  time,  methinks,  in  like  degree. 

VI. 

For  now  when  they  may  hear  the  small  Urd^ 

sons. 
And    see    the    budding   leaves   the  branches 

throng. 

This  unto  their  rememb^rance  doth  bring 

All  kinds  of  pleasure  mix'd  with  sorrowing ; 

And  longing  of  sweet  thoughts  that  ever  long. 
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VII. 


And  of  that  longing  heaviness  doth  come. 
Whence  oft  great  sickness  grows  of  heart  and 

home ; 
Sick  are  they  all  for  lack  of  their  desire  : 
And  thus  in  May  their  hearts  are  set  on  fire. 
So  that  they  bum  forth  in  great  martyrdom. 

VIII. 

In  sooth,  I  speak  from  feeling,  what  though 

now 
Old  am  I,  and  to  genial  pleasure  slow  : 
Yet  have  I  felt  of  sickness  through  the  May, 
Both   hot   and  cold,   and  heart-aches  every 

day,— 
How  hard,  alas  I  to  bear,  I  only  know. 

IX. 

Such  shaking  doth  the  fever  in  me  keep 

I'hrough  all  this  May  that  I  have  little  sleep  ; 

And  alaio  'tis  not  likely  unto  me. 

That  any  living  heart  should  sleepy  be 

In  which  Love's  dart  its  fiery  point  doth  steep. 

X. 

Rut  tossing  lately  on  a  sleepless  bed, 
I  of  a  token  thought  which  Lovers  heed  ; 
How  am  >ng  them  it  was  a  common  tale 
That  it  was  good  to  hear  the  Nightingale, 
Ere  the  vile  Cuckoo's  note  be  uttered. 


Anu  then  I  thought  anon  as  it  was  day, 
I  gladly  would  go  somewhere  to  essay 
If  I  perchance  a  Nightingale  might  hear, 
For  yet  had  I  heard  none,  of  all  that  year. 
And  it  was  then  the  third  night  of  the  May. 

XII. 

And  soon  as  I  a  glimpse  of  day  espied. 

No  longer  would  I  in  my  bed  abide. 

But  straightway  to  a  wood  that  was  hard  by 

Forth  did  I  go,  alone  and  fearlessly. 

And  held  the  pathway  down  by  a  brook-side  ; 

XIII. 

Till  to  a  liwn  I  came  all  white  and  green, 

I  in  so  fair  a  one  had  never  been. 

The  ground  was  green,  with  dxusy  powdered 

over ; 
Tall  vrere  the  flowers,  the  grove  a  lofty  cover. 
All  green  and  white ;  and  nothing  else  was 

seen. 

XIV.  I 

There  sate  I  down  among  the  fair  fresh  flowers,  | 
And  saw  the  birds  come  tripping  from  their 

bowers. 
Where  they  had  rested  them  all  night;  and 

they. 
Who  were  so  joyful  at  the  li^ht  of  day. 
Began  to  honour  May  with  all  their  powers. 

XV. 

Well  did  they  know  that  service  all  by  rote. 
And  there  was  many  and  many  a  lovely  note. 
Some,  singing  loud,  as  if  they  had  complained  ; 
Some  with  their  notes  another  manner  feigned  ; 
And  some  did  sing  all  out  with  the  full  throat. 

XVI. 

They  pruned  themselves,  and  made  themselves 

right  gay, 
Dancing  and  leaping  light  upon  the  spray  ; 
And  ever  two  and  two  togetner  were. 
The  same  a«  they  had  chosen  for  the  year. 
Upon  Saint  Valentine's  returning  day. 


XVII. 

Meanwhile  the  stream,  whose  bank  I  sate  upoo« 
Was  making  such  a  noise  as  it  ran  on 
Accordant  to  the  sweet  Birds'  harmony ; 
Methought  that  it  was  the  best  melody 
Which  ever  to  man's  ear  a  passage  won. 

XVIII. 
And  for  delight,  but  how  I  never  wot, 
I  in  a  slumber  and  a  swoon  was  caught. 
Not  all  asleep  and  yet  not  waking  wholly ; 
And  as  I  lay,  the  Cfuckoo,  bird  unholy. 
Broke  silence,  or  I  heard  him  in  my  thought. 

XIX. 

And  that  was  right  upon  a  tree  fast  by. 
And  who  was  then  ill  satisfied  but  I  ? 
Now,  God,  quoth  I,  that  died  upon  the  rood. 
From  thee  and  thy  base  throat,  keep  all  that's 

good. 
Full  little  joy  have  I  now  of  thy  cry. 

XX. 

And,  as  I  with  the  Cuckoo  thus  'gan  chide. 
In  the  next  bush  that  was  me  fast  beside, 
I  heard  the  lusty  Nightingale  so  sing. 
That  her  clear  voice  made  a  loud  rioting. 
Echoing  thorough  all  the  green  wood  wide. 

XXI. 

Ah  I  good  sweet  Nightingafe !  for  my  heart^i 

cheer, 
Hence  hast  thou  stay'd  a  little  while  too  long; 
For  we  have  had  the  sorry  Cuckoo  here, 
And  she  hath  been  before  tlice  with  her  song ; 
Evil  light  on  her  !  she  hath  done  me  wrong. 

XXII. 

But  hear  you  now  a  wondrous  thing,  I  pray ; 
As  long  as  in  that  swooning-fit  I  lay, 
Methought  I  wist  right  well  what  Uiese  birds 

meant. 
And  had  good  knowing  both  of  their  intent. 
And  of  their  speech,  and  all  that  they  would 

say. 

XXIII. 
The  Nightingale  thus  in  my  hearing  spake : — 
Oood  Cuckoo,  seek  some  other  bush  or  brake. 
And,  prithee,  let  us  that  can  sing  dwell  here  ; 
For  every  wight  eschews  thy  song  to  hear. 
Such  uncouth  singing  verily  dost  thou  make. 

XXIV. 

What  I  quoth  she  then,  what  is't  that  ails  thee 

now? 
It  seems  to  me  I  sing  as  well  as  thou ; 
For  mine's  a  song  that  is  both  true  and  plain,— 
Although  I  cannot  quaver  so  in  vain 
As  thou  dost  in  thy  throat,  I  wot  not  how. 

xxy. 

All  men  may  understanding  have  of  me. 
But,  Nightingale,  so  may  they  not  of  thee  ; 
For  thou  hast  many  a  foolish  and  quaint  cry  ^— 
Thou  say'ht  Osee,  Osee  :  then  how  may  I 
Have  knowledge,  I  thee  pray,  what  this  nay 
be? 

XXVL  .    . 

Ah,  fool  I  quoth  she,  wist  thou  not  what  it  is? 
Oft  as  I  say  Oske,  Osee,  I  wis. 
Then  mean  I  that  I  should  be  wonderous  fain 
That  shamefully  they  one  and  all  were  slain, 
Whoever  against  Love  mean  aught  amiss. 


MO 
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XXVII. 

And  also  would  I  that  they  all  were  dead 
Who  do  not  think  in  love  their  life  to  lead  : 
For  who  is  loth  the  God  of  Love  to  obey 
Is  only  fit  to  die,  I  dare  well  say, 
And  for  that  cause  Oeeb  I  cry  ;  takie  heed  I 

XXVIII. 

Ay,  quoth  the  Cuckoo,  that  is  a  quaint  law. 
That  all  must  love  or  die  ;  but  I  withdraw. 
And  take  my  leave  of  all  such  company, 
For  mine  intent  it  neither  is  to  die, 
Nor  ever  while  I  live  Love's  yoke  to  draw. 

XXIX. 

For  lovers,  of  all  folk  that  be  alive. 
The  most  disquiet  have  and  least  do  thrive ; 
Most  feeling  have  of  sorrow  woe  and  care, 
And  the  least  welfare  cometh  to  their  share  ; 
What  need  is  there  against  the  truth  to  strive  f 

XXX. 

What  I  quoth  she,  thou  art  all  out  of  thy  mind. 
That  in  thy  churlishness  a  cause  canst  nnd 
To  speak  of  Love's  true  Servants  in  this  mood; 
For  in  this  world  no  service  is  so  ^ood 
To  every  wight  that  gentle  is  of  kmd. 

XXXI. 

For  thereof  comes  all  goodness  and  all  worth  ; 
All  gentiless  and  honour  thence  come  forth : 
llience  worship  comes,  content  and  true  heart's 

pleasure. 
And  full-assured  trust,  joy  without  measure. 
And  jollity,  fresh  cheerfulness,  and  mirth; 

XXXII. 

And  bounty,  lowliness,  and  courtesy, 
And  seemliness,  and  faithful  company. 
And  dread  of  shame  that  will  not  do  amiss ; 
For  he  that  faithfully  Love's  servant  is, 
Rather  than  be  disgraced,  would  chuse  to  die. 

XXX  III. 

And  that  the  very  truth  it  is  which  I 
Now  say— in  such  belief  I'll  live  and  die ;. 
And  Cuckoo,  do  thou  so,  by  my  advice. 
Then,  quoth  she,  let  me  never  hope  for  bliss. 
If  with  that  counsel  I  do  e'er  comply. 

XXXIV. 

Good   Nightingale !    thou  speakest  wondrous 

fair, 
Yet  for  all  that,  the  truth  is  found  elsewhere  ; 
For  Love  in  young  folk  is  but  rage,  I  wis ; 
And  Love  in  old  folk  a  great  dotage  is  ; 
Who  most  it  useth,  him  'twill  most  impaitt 

XXXV. 

For  thereof  come  all  contraries  to  gladness  ; 
Thence  sickness  comes,  and  overwhelming  sad- 
ness, 
Mistrust  and  jealousy,  despite,  debate. 
Dishonour,  shame,  envy  importunate. 
Pride,  anger,  mischief,  poverty,  and  madness. 

XXXVI. 

Loving  is  aye  an  office  of  despair. 

And  one  thing  is  therein  which  is  not  fair  ; 

For  whoso  gets  of  love  a  little  bliss, 

Unless  it  a! way  stay  with  him,  I  wis 

He  may  full  soon  go  with  an  old  man's  hair. 

XXXVII. 

And,   therefore.  Nightingale !    do  thou  keep 

nigh. 
For  trust  me  well,  in  spite  of  thy  quaint  cry, 


If  long  time  from  thy  mate  Chou  be,  or  far, 
Thou'Tt  be  as  others  that  forsaken  are ; 
Then  shalt  thou  raise  a  clamour  as  do  I. 

XXXVIII. 

Fie,  quoth  she,  on  thy  name.  Bird  ill  beseen  I 
The  God  of  Love  afflict  thee  with  all  teen. 
For  thou  art  worse  than  mad  a  thousand  fold ; 
For  many  a  one  hath  virtues  manifold, 
Who  had  been  nought,  if  Love  had  never  been. 

XXXIX. 

For  evermore  his  servants  Love  amendeth. 
And  he  from  every  blemish  them  defendeth  ; 
And  maketh  them  to  bum,  as  in  a  fire, 
In  loyalty,  and  worshipful  desire. 
And,  when    it    likes  niai,  joy  enough  them 
sendeth. 

XL. 

Thou  Nightingale  I  the  Cuckoo  said,  be  still. 
For  Love  no  reason  hath  but  his  own  will ; — 
For  to  th'  untrue  he  oft  gives  ease  and  joy ; 
True  lovers  doth  so  bitterly  annoy, 
He  lets  them  perish  through  that  grievous  lU. 

XLI. 

With  such  a  master  would  I  never  be  ; 
For  he,  in  sooth,  is  blind,  and  may  not  see. 
And  knows  not  when  he  hurts  and  when  be 

heals ; 
Within  this  court  full  seldom  Truth  avails. 
So  diverse  in  his  wilfulness  is  he. 

XLII. 

Then  of  the  Nijghtingale  did  I  take  note. 
How  from  her  inmost  heart  a  sigh  she  brought. 
And  said,  Alas  I  that  ever  I  was  bom. 
Not  one  word  have  I  now,  I  am  so  forlom, — 
And  with  that  word,  she  into  tears  burst  out 

XLI  II. 

Alas,  alas  !  my  very  heart  will  break, 

8uoth  she,  to  hear  this  churlish  bird  Uius  speak 
f  Love,  and  of  his  holy  services  ; 
Now,  God  of  Love  1  thou  help  me  in  some  wise. 
That  vengeance  on  this  Cuckoo  I  may  wreak. 

XLIV. 

And  so  methought  I  started  up  anon. 
And  to  the  brook  I  ran  and  got  a  stone. 
Which  at  the  Cuckoo  hardily  I  cast, 
And  he  for  dread  did  fly  away  full  fast ; 
And  glad,  in  sooth,  was  I  when  he  was  gone. 

XLV. 

And.  as  he  flew,  the  Cuckoo,  ever  and  aye, 
Kept  crying,  "  Farewell! — farewell.  Popinjay  * " 
As  if  in  scornful  mockery  of  me  ; 
And  on  I  hunted  him  from  tree  to  tree. 
Till  he  was  far,  all  out  of  sight,  away. 

XLVI. 

Then  straightway  came  the  Nightingale  to  me. 
And  said,  Forsooth,  my  friend,  do  I  tnank  thee. 
That  thou  wert  near  to  rescue  me  ;  and  now 
Unto  the  God  of  Love  I  make  a  vow, 
That  all  this  May  I  will  thy  songstress  be. 

XLVII. 

Well  satisfied,  I  thanked  her,  and  she  said. 
By  this  mishap  no  longer  be  dismayed, 
Though  thou    the    Cuckoo    heard,   ere    thou 
heard'st  me  ; 


*  From  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian,  as  are 
also  stanzas  44  and  45,  which  arc  necessary  to 
complete  the  sense. 
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Vet  if  I  live  it  shall  amended  be, 

When  next  May  comes,  if  I  am  not  afraid. 

XLVIII. 

And  one  thing  will  I  counsel  thee  alsft, 

The  Cuckoo  trust  not  thou,  nor  his  Love's  saw ; 

All  that  she  said  is  an  outrageous  lie. 

Nay,  nothing  shall  me  bring  thereto,  quoth  I, 

For  Love,  and  it  hath  done  mc  mighty  woe. 

XLIX. 

Yea,  hath  it?  use,  quoth  she,  this  medicine  ; 
This  May-time,  every  day  before  thou  dine, 
Go  look  on  the  fresh  daisy  ;  then  say  I, 
Although  for  pain  thou  may'sf  be  like  to  die, 
Thou  wilt  be  eased,  and  less  wilt  droop  and  pine. 

l« 
And  minfl  always  that  thou  be  good  and  true, 
And  I  will  sing  one  song,  of  many  new. 
For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  cry  . 
And  then  did  she  iK'gi.i  this  song  full  high, 
**  Beshrcw  a'l  them  that  arc  in  love  untrue." 

LI. 

And  soon  as  she  had  sung  it  to  the  end. 

Now   farewell,    quoth   she,   for  I   hence  must 

wend  : 
And,  God  of  Love,  that  can  right  well  and  may, 
Send  unto  thee  as  mickle  joy  this  day 
A.«i  ever  he  to  Lover  yet  did  send. 

I II. 
Thus  t.ikes  the  Nightingale  her  Ic.ive  of  me  ; 
I  pra^  to  God  with  her  always  to  be. 
And  joy  of  love  to  send  her  evermore  ; 
And  shield  us  from  the  Cuckoo  and  her  lore. 
For  there  is  not  so  false  a  bird  as  she. 

Lin. 
Forth  then  she  flew,  the  gentle  Nightingale, 
To  all  the  Birds  that  lodged  within  that  dale. 
And  gathered  each  and  all  into  one  place  ; 
And  them  besought  to  hear  her  doleful  case. 
And  thus  it  was  that  she  began  her  tale. 

LIV. 

The  Cuckoo— 'tis  not  well  that  I  should  hide 
How  she  and  I  did  each  the  other  chide. 
And  without  ceasing,  .since  it  was  daylight ; 
And  now  I  pray  you  all  to  do  me  right 
Of  that  false  Bu'd  whom  Love  can  not  abide 

LV. 

Then  spake  one  Bird,  and  full  assent  all  gave  ; 
This  matter  asketh  counsel  good  as  grave. 
For  birds  we  are — all  here  together  brought ; 
And,  in  good  .sooth,  the  Cuckoo  here  is  not ; 
And  therefore  we  a  Parliament  will  have. 

LVL 

And  thereat  shall  the  Eagle  be  our  Lord, 
And  other  Peers  whose  names  are  on  record  ; 
A  summons  to  the  Cuckoo  shall  be  sent, 
And  judgment  there  Ije  given  ,  or  that  intent 
Failing,  we  finally  .shall  make  accord. 

Lvir. 
And  all  this  shall  be  done,  without  a  nay, 
The  morrow  after  Saint  Valentine's  day. 
Under  a  maple  that  is  well  bcseen. 
Before  the  chamlicr- window  of  the  Queen, 
At  Woodstock,  on  the  meadow  green  and  gay. 

Lvin. 
She  thanked  them  ;   and  then  her  leave  she 

took, 
And  flew  into  a  hawthorn  by  that  brook ; 


And  there  she  sate  and  sung — upon  that  tree — 
*'  For  term  of  life  Ixjve  shall  have  hold  of  me" — 
So  loudly,  that  I  with  that  song  awoke. 

Unlearned  Book  and  rude,  as  well  I  know. 
For  beauty  thou  hast  none,  nor  eloquence. 
Who  did  on  thee  the  hardiness  bestow 
To  appear  before  my  Lady?  but  a  sense 
Thou  surely  hast  of  her  benevolence. 
Whereof  her  hourly  bearing  proof  doth  give  ; 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  alive. 

Alas  poor  Book  1  for  thy  unworthiness. 
To  show  to  her  .some  pleasant  meanings  writ 
In  winning  words,  since  through  her  gentilcss. 
Thee  she  accepts  as  for  her  ser\'ice  fit ! 
Oh  !  it  repents  me  I  have  neither  wit 
Nor  leisure  unto  thee  more  worth  to  give  ; 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  alive. 

Beseech  her  meekly  with  all  lowliness, 
Thou.5h  I  be  far  from  her  I  reverence, 
To  thmk  u^MDu  my  truth  and  stcdfastness. 
And  to  abridge  my  sorrow's  violence. 
Caused  by  the  wish,  as  knows  your  sapience. 
She  of  her  liking  proof  to  me  would  give  ; 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  alive. 

l'e.nvov. 
pleasure's  Aurora,  l>ay  of  gladsomeness  I 
Luna  by  night,  with  heavenly  niHuence 
Illumined  !  root  of  beauty  and  goodnessc. 
Write,  and  allay,  by  your  beneficence, 
My  sighs  breathed   forth  in  silence, — comfort 

give  ! 
Since  of  all  good,  you  are  the  best  alive. 

F.Xl'LICIT. 


III. 
TROILUS  AND  CRESIDA. 
Next  morning  Troilus  began  to  clear 
His  eyes  from  sleep,  at  the  first  break  of  day 
And  unto  Pandanis,  his  own  Brother  dear. 
For  love  of  CJod,  full  piteously  did  say, 
^ye  must  the  Palace  sec  of  Cresida  ; 
For  since  we  yet  may  have  no  other  feast. 
Let  us  behold  her  Palace  at  the  least ! 

And  therewithal  to  cover  his  intent 

A  cause  he  found  into  the  Town  to  go, 

And  they  right  forth  to  Cresid's  Palace  went 

But,  Lord,  this  simple  Troilus  was  woe. 

Him  thought  his  sorrowful  heart  would  break 

in  two  ; 
For  when  he  saw  her  doors  fast  bolted  all. 
Well  nigh  for  sorrow  down  he  'gan  to  fall. 

Therewith  when  this  true  Lover  'gan  behold 
How  shut  was  everv  w-indow  of  the  place. 
Like  frost  he  thought  his  heart  was  icy  cold  ; 
For  which,   with   changed,  pale,  anil  deadly 

face. 
Without  word  uttered,  forth  he  'gan  lo  pace  ; 
And  on  his  purpose  bent  so  fast  to  ride 
That  no  wight  his  continuance  espied. 

Then  said  he  thus,— O  Palace  desolate  ! 

O  house  of  houses,  once  so  rich'y  dightl 

O  Palace  empty  and  disconsolate  ! 

Thou  lamp  of  which  extinguished  is  the  light : 

O  Palace  whilom  day  that  now  art  night. 

Thou  ought'st  to  fall  and  I  to  die  :  since  she 

Is  gone  who  held  us  both  in  sovereignty 

O,  of  all  houses  once  the  crownid  boast ! 
Palace  illumioed  with  the  sun  of  bfiss  ; 
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O  ring  of  which  the  ruby  now  is  lost, 

0  cause  of  woe,  that  cause  has  been  of  bliss : 
Yet,  since  I  may  no  better,  would  1  Visi 
Thy  cold  doors  ;  but  I  dare  not  for  this  rout ; 
Farewell,  thou  shrine  of  which  the  Saint  is 

out  I 

Therewith  he  cast  on  Pandanis  an  eye, 
With  chanced  face,  and  piteous  to  behold  ; 
And  when  nc  might  his  time  aright  espy, 
Aye  as  he  rode,  to  Pandarus  he  told 
Both  his  new  sorrow  and  his  joys  of  old. 
So  piteously,  and  with  so  dead  a  hue, 
That  every  wight  might  on  his  sorrow  rue. 

Forth  from  the  spot  he  rideth  up  and  down. 
And  everything  to  his  rcmembcrJlncc 
Came  as  he  rode  by  places  of  the  town 
Where  he  had  felt  such  perfect  pleasure  once. 
Lo,  yonder  saw  I  mine  own  Lady  dance, 
And  in  that  Temple  she  with  her  bright  eyes. 
My  Lady  dear,  nrst  bound  me  captive-wise. 

And  yonder  with  ioy-smitten  heart  have  I 
Heard  my  own  Cresid's  laugh  ;  and  once  at 
play 

1  yonder  saw  her  eke  full  blissfully  ; 
And  yonder  once  she  unto  me  'gan  say- 
Now,  my  sweet  Troilus,  love  me  well,  I  pray  I 
And  there  so  graciously  did  me  behold, 

That  hers  unto  the  death  my  heart  I  hold. 

And  at  the  comer  of  that  self-same  house 
Heard  I  my  most  beloved  Lady  dear. 
So  womanly,  with  voice  melodious 
Singing  so  well,  so  goodly,  and  so  clear. 
That  in  my  soul  methinks  I  yet  do  hear 
The  blissful  sound  :  and  in  that  very  place 
My  Lady  first  me  took  unto  her  grace. 

O  blissful  God  of  Love  1  then  thus  he  cried, 
When  I  the  process  have  in  memory 
How  thou  hast  wearied  me  on  every  side. 
Men  thence  a  book  might  make,  a  history ; 
What  need  to  seek  a  conquest  over  me, 
Since  I  am  wholly  at  thy  will?  what  joy 
Hast  thou  thy  own  liege  subjects  to  destroy? 

Dread  Lord  !  so  fearful  when  provoked,  thine 

ire 
Well  hast  thou  wreaked  on  me  by  pain  and 

grief: 
Now  mercy,  Lord  !  thou  know'st  well  I  desire 
Thy  grace  above  all  pleasures  first  and  chief; 
And  five  and  die  I  will  in  thy  belief: 
For  which  I  ask  for  guerdon  but  one  boon. 
That  Crcsida  again  thou  send  me  soon. 

Constrain  her  heart  as  quickly  to  return 
As  thou  dost  mine  with  longing  her  to  see. 
Then  know  I  well  that  she  would  not  sojourn. 
Now,  blissful  Lord,  so  cruel  do  not  be 
Unto  the  blood  of  Troy.  I  pray  of  thee. 
As  Juno  was  unto  the  Theban  blood, 
From  whence  to  Thebes  came  griefs  in  multi- 
tude. 

And  after  this  he  to  the  ipte  did  go 
Whence  Cresid  rode,  as  if  in  haste  she  was  ; 
And  up  and  down  there  went,  and  to  and  fro. 
And  to  himself  full  oh  he  said,  alas  I 
From  hence  my  hope  and  solace  forth  did  pass. 

0  would  the  bltssful  God  now  for  his  joy, 

1  might  her  see  again  coming  to  Troy  I 


'  And  up  to  yonder  hill  was  I  her  guide ; 
Alas,  and  there  I  took  of  her  my  leave : 
Yonder  I  saw  her  to  her  Father  ride. 
For  very  grief  of  which  my  heart  shall  cleave  y-^ 
And  hither  home  I  came  when  it  was  eve  ; 
And  here  I  dwell  an  outcast  from  all  joy. 
And  shall,  unless  I  sec  her  soon  in  Troy. 

And  of  himself  did  he  imagine  oft 

That  he  was  blighted,  pale,  and  waxen  less 

Than  he  was  wont ;  and  that  in  whispers  soft 

Men  said,  what  may  it  be,  can  no  one  guess 

Why  Troilus  hath  all  thb  heaviness? 

All  which  he  of  himself  conceited  wholly 

Out  of  his  weakness  and  his  melancholy. 

Another  time  he  took  into  his  head 

That  every  wight,  who  in  the  way  passed  by. 

Had  of  him  ruth,  and  fancied  that  they  said, 

I  am  right  sorry  Troilus  will  die : 

And  thus  a  day  or  two  drove  wearily  ; 

As  ye  have  heard ;   such  life  'gan  he  to  lead 

As  one  that  standcth  betwixt  hope  and  dread. 

For  which  it  pleased  him  in  his  songs  to  show 
The  occasion  of  his  woe,  as  best  he  might ; 
And  made  a  fitting  song,  of  words  but  few, 
Somewhat  his  woeful  heart  to  make  more  light ; 
And  when  he  was  removed  from  all  men's  sight. 
With  a  soft  voice,  he  of  his  Lady  dear. 
That  absent  was,  'gan  sing  as  ye  may  hear. 

0  star,  of  which  I  lost  have  all  the  light. 
With  a  sore  heart  well  ought  I  to  bewail. 
That  ever  dark  in  torment,  nieht  by  night. 
Toward  my  death  with  wind  I  steer  and  sail ; 
For  which  upon  the  tenth  night  if  thou  fail 
With  thy  bright  beams  to  guide  me  but  one 

hour, 
My  ship  and  me  Charybdis  will  devour. 

As  soon  as  he  this  song  had  thus  sung  through. 
He  fell  again  into  his  sorrows  old  ; 
And  every  night,  as  was  his  wont  to  do, 
Troilus  stood  the  bright  moon  to  behold  ; 
And  all  his  trouble  to  the  moon  he  told. 
And  said  :  I  wis,  when  thou  art  hom'd  anew, 

1  shall  be  glad  if  all  the  world  be  true. 

Thy  boms  were  old  as  now  upon  that  morrow, 
When  hence  did  journey  my  bright  Lady  dear. 
That  cause  is  of  my  torment  and  my  sorrow  : 
For  which,  oh,  gentle  Luna,  bright  and  clear. 
For  love  of  God,  run  fast  above  thy  sphere : 
For  when  thy  horns  begin  once  more  to  spring. 
Then  shall  she  come   that  with  her  bliss  may 
bring. 

The  day  is  more,  and  longer  every  night 
Than  they  were  wont  to  be — for  he  thoughts©  : 
And  that  the  sun  did  take  his  course  not  right. 
By  longer  way  than  he  was  wont  to  go  ; 
And  said,  I  am  in  constant  dread  I  trow. 
That  Phaeton  his  son  is  yet  alive, 
His  too  fond  father's  car  amiss  to  drive. 

Upon  the  walls  fast  also  would  he  walk. 

To  the  end  that  he  the  Grecian  host  might 

see  : 
And  ever  thus  he  to  himself  would  talk  : — 
Lo  !  yonder  is  my  own  bright  Lady  free  ; 
Or  yonder  is  it  that  the  tents  must  be  : 
And  thence  does  come  this  air  which  is  so  sweet 
That  in  my  soul  I  feel  the  joy  of  it. 
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n,  and  make  hu  he 

liiving  him  nlwayi  hope,  IhaL  th 
Jf  the  UDth  lUy  will  cume,  adiI  i 
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The  cbH  of  Ctssari  lo  "liich  ihe  OU  M» 
h«ie  deKribcd  Eclongi  will  prubably  too 
beeiuncl.  IICDDiitted  of  poor,  and  moil] 
old  and  infirm  pcrMins  who  conliaed  Ihccn 
Klve*  Lo  a  f»IaKd  round  in  their  neaehboui 
hood,  and  had  certain  fixed  days  on  whieli 
u  different  housci,  Ihey  regularly  receive. 
AlaiB,  itonmimcs  in  money,  but  mntly  1 
provisions. 

I  SAW  an  nged  Bcinar  in  my  walk  ; 

And  he  wai  seaKd,>r  "Jie  highway  side, 

Built  al  the  fooi  of  a  huee  hill,  thai  they 
Who  lead  Iheit  horses  down  the  sleep  roug 

Maylhencetemounlatf 
Had  placed  hii  itaiT  acn 


s  and  Man 


Of  iiBe  compiilaiian.    In  the  sun, 
Upon  llie  second  step  of  that  small  pile, 
SurTOunl^:d  by  thov  wild  unpeopled  hills. 
He  sat.  and  ate  hi»  f^d  in  solitude : 
And  ever,  scattered  flron  his  palued  hand. 
That,  stUI  Btlcoipting  to  prevent  the  waste, 
Wiibaflled  still,  the  crumbs  In  little  showcis 


Him  fro. 
then 


ig  yet  to  peck  ibeir  destined  i 
wil)un  the  length  of  half  his  s 
my  chilJhoud  have  I  known  ; 


ild,  he  seemi 
He  travels  on,  a  soliiarj 
So  helpless  in  appearant 
The  sauntering  Horsen 

slack 
And  careless  hand  his  aim 


Man, 

c  that  for 


^u.  ..,.,^,-u.-. .,c  ...ay  safe^lodge  the . 
Within  the  old  Man's  hat ;  nor  quits  him  > 
But  Kill,  when  he  has  given  hiAnr<e  the 
Watches  the  aced  BeEKar  with  a  ]o»k 
Sidelong,  andhalf-tevened.  She  who  tei 
The  toll-sate,  when  in  summer  at  her  dooi 
She  lams  her  wh«^  if  on  the  road  ihe  >« 


^hps, 
vels 

wFih 

ky.o 

TTea 

■cr  at  his  heart 

litary  Man  ; 
^nion.    On  .he 

and,  as  he  move 
e  ground  ;aml,e 

nd  halntual  sigh 
norti,  of  hill  and 

e  little  span  ofe 

t.hl 
omi 

haiiot-wheel  hav 

The  iged  beggar  coming,  quits  her  work. 
And  lifts  the  latch  for  him  that  he  may  pass- 
Theposl-boy,  when  his  rattling  wheels  o'ertake 
llie  aged  Ueggar  in  the  woody  lane. 


Heplie,hi 
Antlseldor 


Fre  he  has  passed  the  door,  will  turn  away, 
Weaiy  of  barking  al  him.    Coys  and  girls. 

And  urchins  newly  breeched — all  pass  him  by : 
Him  even  the  slow-paced  waggon  leaves  bebind- 

Who  arc  so  restless  in  your  wisdom,  ye 
Who  have  a  broom  still  ready  in  your  hamu 


rrom  gD€Ml—aH|nrii  and  pulse  of  good, 
ly™n'k^?"T!he"  be'a''ssur^ 
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Without  ofTciiu  ID  Cod  cut  out  oT  >ic» ; 
Like  Iht  dry  remnanl  of  a  Earden-llo«er 

Wo^Dul  and  worlUiii.     While  from  door  1 

Thij  old  Man  CTMM,  the  villigtn  in  him 

Else  unrcmembernl,  and 

And  that  £»ltw___ ... 

Mske  iilov  to  feci,  and  by  sure  atf  re^isa 
To  ulfiihBeB  aud  cold  oUiiiou*  cares. 
AinnnR  the  rarrm  and  solivary  htits, 
Hamleta  and  ihinly-Bcatlereu  villaeefl, 
Where-er  the  aged  Beggar  ukerim  roim 
The  mild  neussiiy  oCuk  tmniKls 
To  act]  of  lore ;  and  habit  does  the  work 
OF  RMon ;  yel  prepare!  thai  antr-joy 
WMch  reason  cherGhei.     And  thus  the  Knil, 
Py  that  iweei  taue  o(  pleaMirc  unpunued, 
I>ath  find  hcncir  insensibly  di'posed 
To  virtue  and  true  Eoodiwss. 

Some  there  are, 
By  their  nwd  worl:>  exaliet.  lofly  minds 
And  pieiliuiire,  authors  of  delight 

WUI  linra^'tpn^'^Mi^'e:  e^n  luch 

In  childhood,  from  this  totiury  Being. 

"-' <-•- ..,nj,_  hapl,  have  received 

iaits  Gir  than  all  that  booki 
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^iKartiwf 


W  ibing  more  preci 

Or  iho  solicitiidei  o. , 

That  first  mild  louchof  sympathy  and  thougl 

Where  vantBod  sorrow  were.    Thetuymo 

Fcrhangs  hii  head  from  the  green  wall 


Feeds  in  the*  _ ,, 

The  piaspcrnus  and  unthinking,  they  irht 
Sheltered,  and  flourish  in  a  littk  ctove 
Ortheircnni  kindred  i-all  behold  In  him 
A  silent  noniior,  which  on  their  minds 
■  Jjf'  Jf"''  '"preii  a  transitory  thought 
Of  selficongiBiulatioii,  tn  the  heart 
or  each  recalling  his  peculbr  boont, 
Hu  chatlen  and  enmpdsns :  and,  percfc 
Thonfjh  he  to  no  one  pve  the  fonilude 
And  cuBUBipeetion  iwedftit  to  preserve 
His  preseni  Mesunes,  and  to  huiband  up 
The  respite  or  the  season,  he.  at  Ici'X, 
And  'lis  oo  vulgar  service,  makes  them  fel 


Established  in  the  k 
Are  strict  Dbservers 


Theii  kindred,  and  the  children  of  their  blood 
Piatse  be  to  such,  and  to  their  tlnmbers  peso 
—But  of  the  poor  man  ask,  the  abject  poor ; 
Go.  and  demand  of  lum.i/ there  be  here 
In  this  cold  abMinence  from  evil  deeds 


re  allof'us  one'humfn  Iki^' 


Duly  as  Friday  comes^  though  pressed  herself 
Takes  one  unsparing  handful  Tor  the  scrip 


The  tide  of  things  has  home  him,  he  appean 
To  breathe  and  Tive  but  for  himielf  alone. 

Has  Sur^  areund  bim  ;  STdTwhile  life  i^'^ 


-May  nei 
Make  hii 


^E, 


1 J — for  that  pcnt'Up  din. 

Those  life-caniuniing  sounds  that  clog  the  a 
Be  his  the  natuia]  iilencG  of  old  age  t 
Let  him  be  free  of  mountain  loliludei  r 
And  have  artHind  him,  whether  heard  or  not 
The  pleasant  melody  of  woodland  birds. 

Been  doomedn  long  to  settle  upon  earth 
T>".  —  -ithoul  some  effirl  they  behold 
nnnce  of  tho  hnrirontal  vm, 
ittino,  let  the  light  at  least 
einrance  to  ibeir  languid  orbs. 
1,  tekert  and  when  he  will,  sit  tk 
B  Ireei,  or  on  a  gnsiy  bank 
F  side,  and  wlih  the  Illtle  birds 
liance-irathered  meal :  and,  finall 

Ke  o"f  NatuKlel  hta  die  1 ' 


rt;  not  for  the  unfeeling,  the  falsely  refined, 
lie  squeamish   in   usie,  and   the   narrow  ot 

mind, 
nd  the  small  critic  wielding  his  delicate  pen, 
bat  I  ung  of  old  Adam,  the  pride  of  old  men. 
He  dwells  in  the  centre  of  London's  wide  Town: 
'"  air  is  a  scep>re-his  grey  halts  a  crown  : 
lis  Ivight  eyes  look  brighter,  set  olT  t^ 

Of  the  unfaded  rose  that  sliU  blooms  on  hk 
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"Mid  the  dews,  in  the  sunshine  of  morn, — 'mid 

the  joy 
Of  the  fields,  he  collected  that  bloom,  when  a 

boy; 
That  countenance  there  fashioned,  which,  spite 

of  a  suun 
That  his  life  hath  received,  to  the  last  will 

remain. 

A  Fanner  he  was  ;  and  his  house  far  and  near 
Was  the  boast  of  the  country  for  excellent  cheer; 
How  oft  have  I  heard  in  sweet  Tilsbury  Vale 
Of  the  silver-rimmed  horn  whence  he  dealt  his 
mild  ale ! 

Yet  Adam  was  far  as  the  farthest  from  ruin, 
His  fields  seemed  to  know  what  their  Master 

was  doing ; 
And  turnips,  and  corn-land,  and  meadow,  and 

lea, 
All  caught  the  infection— as  generous  as  he. 

Yet  Adam  prixed  little  the  feast  and  the  bowl, — 
The  fields  better  suited  the  ease  of  his  soul : 
He  strayed  through  the  fields  like  an  indolent 

wight, 
The  quiet  of  nature  was  Adam's  delight 

For  Adam  was  simple  in  thought ;  and  the  poor. 
Familiar  with  him,  made  an  inn  of  his  door : 
He  gave  them  the  best  that  he  had  ;  or,  to  say 
What  less  may  mislead  you,  they  took  it  away. 

Thtis  thirty  smooth  years  did  he  thrive  on  his 

farm : 
The  Genius  of  plenty  preserved  him  from  harm  ; 
At  length,  what  to  most  is  a  season  of  sorrow, 
His  means  are  run  out, — he  must  beg,  or  must 

borrow. 

To  the  neighbours  he  went, — all  were  free  with 

their  money ; 
For  his  hive  had  so  long  been  replenished  with 

honey 
That  they  dreamt  not  of  dearth; — He  continued 

his  rounds. 
Knocked   here — and    knocked   there,   pounds 

still  adding  to  pounds. 

He  paid  what  he  could  with  his  ill-gotten  pelf, 
And    something,    it    might    be,    reserved    for 

himself: 
Then  (what  is  too  true)  without  hinting  a  word, 
Turned  his  back  on  the  country — and  off  like  a 

bird. 
You  lift  up  your  eyes  I — but  J  guess  that  you 

frame 
A  judgment  too  harsh  of  the  sin  and  the  shame; 
In  him  it  was  scarcely  a  business  of  art, 
For  this  he  did  all  in  the  ease  of  his  heart. 

To  London — a  sad  emigration  I  ween— 

With  his  gray  hairs  he  went  from  the  brook  and 

the  green  ; 
And  there,  with  small  wealth  but  his  legs  and 

his  hands. 
As  lonely  he  stood  as  a  crow  on  the  sands. 

All    trades,    as    need    was,    did    old    Adam 

assume, — 
Served  as  stable-boy,  errand-boy,  porter,  and 

groom ; 
But  nature  is  gracious,  necessity  kind, 
And,  in  spite  of  the  shame  that  may  lurk  in  his 

mind, 

He  seems  ten  birthdays  younger,  is  green  and 
is  stout ; 


Twice  as  fast  as  before  does  his  blood  run  about; 
You  would  say  that  each  hair  of  hxi  beard  was 

alive. 
And  )iis  fingers  are  busy  as  bees  in  a  hive. 

For  he's  not  like  an  Old  Man  that  leisurely  goes 
About  work  that  he  knows,  in  a  track  that  he 

knows ; 
But  often  his  mind  is  compelled  to  demur. 
And  you  guess  that  the  more  then  his  body 

must  stir. 

In  the  throng  of  the  town  like  a  stranger  is  he, 
Like  one  whose  own  country's  far  over  the  sea ; 
And  Nature,  while  through  the  great  city  he 

hies, 
Full  ten  times  a  day  takes  his  heart  by  surprise. 

This  gives  him  the  fancy  of  one  that  is  young. 
More  of  soul  in  his  face  than  of  words  on  his 

tongue ; 
Like  a  maiden  of  twenty  he  trembles  and  sighs. 
And  tears  of  fifteen  will  come  into  his  eyes. 

What's  a  tempest  to  him,  or  the  dry  parching 

heats  ? 
Yet  he  watches  the  clouds  that  pass  over  the 

streets ; 
With  a  look  of  such  earnestness  often  will  stand, 
You  mizht  think  he'd  twelve  reapers  at  work  in 

the  Strand. 

Where  proud  Coven t-garden  in  desolate  hours 

Of  snow  and  hoar-frost,  spreads  her  fruits  and 
her  flowers. 

Old  Adam  will  smile  at  the  pains  that  have 
made 

Poor  winter  look  fine  in  such  strange  masquer- 
ade. 

'Mid  coaches  and  chariots,  a  waggon  of  straw. 
Like  a  magnet,  the  heart  of  old  Adam  can  draw; 
With  a  thousand  soft  pictures  his  memory  will 

teem. 
And  his  hearing  is  touched  with  the  sounds  of  a 

dream. 

Up  the  Haymarket  hill  he  oft  whbtles  his  way. 
Thrusts  his  hands  in  a  waggon,  and  smells  at 

the  hay ; 
He  thinks  of  the  fields  he  so  often  hath  mown. 
And  is  happy  as  if  the  rich  freight  were  his  own. 

But  chiefly  to  Smithfield  he  loves  to  reinir,— 
If  you  pass  by  at  morning,  you'll  meet  with  him 

there. 
The  breath  of  the  cows  you  may  see   him 

inhale. 
And  his  heart  all  the  while  is  in  llbbury  Vale. 

Now  farewell,  old  Adaml  when  low  thou  art 

laid. 
May  one  blade  of  grass  spring  up  over  thy  head ; 
And  I  hope  that  thy  grave,  wheresoever  it  be. 
Will  hear  the  wind  sigh  through  the  leaves  of  a 

tree. 

1803.  

III. 

THE  SMALL  CELANDINE. 

There  is  a  Flower,  the  lesser  Celandine, 
That  shrinks,  like  many  more,  from  cold  and 

rain ; 
And,  the  first  moment  that  the  sun  may  shine. 
Bright  as  the  sun  himself,  'tis  out  agsun  I 
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When  hailstones  have  been  falling,  swarm  on 

swarm. 
Or  blasts  the  green  field  and  the  trees  dlstrcst, 
Ofl  have  I  seen  it  mufilcd  up  from  harm, 
In  cluse  self-shelter,  like  a  thing  at  rest. 

But  lately,  one  rough  day,  this  Flower  I  passed 
And  recognised  it,  though  an  altered  form, 
Now  standing  forth  an  oflcring  to  the  blast. 
And  buflfetcd  at  will  by  rain  and  storm. 

I  stopped,  and  said  with  inly-muttered  voice, 
"It  doth  not  love  the  shower,  nor  seek  the 

cold : 
This  neither  b  its  courage  nor  its  choice, 
But  its  necessity  in  being  old. 

The  sunshine  may  not  cheer  it,  nor  the  dew ; 
It  cannot  help  itself  in  its  decay  ; 
Stiff  in  its  members,  withered,  changed  of  hue." 
And,  in  my  spleen,  I  smiled  that  it  was  grey. 

To  be  a  Prodigal's  Favourite— then,  worse 

truth, 
A  Miser's  Pensioner — behold  our  lot ! 
O  Man^  that  from  thy  fair  and  shining  youth 
Age  might  but  take  the  things  Youth  needed 
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THE  TWO  thieves; 

OR, 

THE  LAST  STAGE  OF  AVARICE. 

O  NOW  that  the  genius  of  Bewick  were  mine, 
And  the  skill  which  he  learned  on  the  banks  of 

the  Tyne, 
Then  the  Muses  might  deal  with  me  just  as 

they  chose, 
For  I'd  take  my  last  leave  both  of  verse  and  of 

pro!>e. 

What  feats  would  I  work  with  my  magical 
hand  I 

Book-learning  and  books  should  be  banished 
the  land : 

And,  for  hunger  and  thirst  and  such  trouble- 
some calls. 

Every  ale-house  should  then  have  a  feast  on 
its  walls. 

The  traveller  would  hang  his  wet  clothes  on  a 

chair ; 
Let  them  smoke,  let  them  bum,  not  a  straw 

would  he  care  I 
For  the  Prodigal  Son,  Joseph's  Dream  and  his 

sheaves, 
Oh,  what  would  they  be  to  my  tale  of  two 

ITxieves  ? 

The  One,  yet  tmbreeched,  is  not  three  birth- 
days old. 

His  Grandsire  that  age  more  than  thirty  times 
told: 

There  are  ninety  good  seasons  of  fair  and  foul 
weather 

Between  them,  and  both  go  a-pilfering  together. 

With  chips  is  the  carpenter  strewing  hb  floor? 
Is  a  cart-load  of  turf  at  an  old  woman's  door  T 


Old  Daniel  hb  hand  to  the  treasure  will  slide  1 
And  hb  Grandson's  as  busy  at  work  by  his  side. 

Old  Daniel  begins ;  he  stops  short—  and  hb  eye. 
Through  the  lost  look  of  dotage,  is  cimning  and 

sly: 
lis  a  look  which  at  this  time  is  hardly  hb  own. 
But  tells  a  plain  tale  of  the  days  that  are  flowiu 

He  once  had  a  heart  which  was  moved  by  the 

wires 
Of  manifold  pleasures  and  many  desires : 
And  what  if  he  cherished  hb  purse  ?    *Twas  no 

more 
Than  treading  a  path  trod  by  thousands  before. 

'Twas  a  path  trod  by  thousands  ;  but  Daniel  b 

one 
Who  went  something  farther  than  others  have 

gone, 
And  now  with  old  Daniel  you  see  hnw  it  fares  ; 
You  see  to  what  end  he  has  brought  hb  grey 

hairs. 

The  pair  sally  forth  hand  in  hand :  ere  the  sun 
Has  peered  o'er  the   beeches,  their  work  b 

begun: 
And  yet,  into  whatever  sin  they  may  fall, 
Thb  child  but  half  knows  it,  and  tliat  not  at  alL 

They  hunt  through  the  streets  with  deliberate 

tread, 
And  each,  in  his  turn,  becomes  leader  or  led  ; 
And,  wherever  they  carry  their  plots  and  their 

wiles. 
Every  lace  in  the  village  b  dimpled  with  smiles. 

Neither  checked  by  the  rich  nor  the  needy  they 

roam ; 
For  the  grey-headed  Sire  has  a  daughter  at 

home. 
Who  will  gladly  repair  all  the  damage  that's 

done  ; 
And  three,  were  it  asked,  would  be  rendered 

for  one. 

Old  Man !  whom  so  o(^  I  with  pity  have  eyed, 
I  love  thee,  and  love  the  swuct  lioy  at  thy  side  : 
Long  yet  Hiay'st  thou  live  I  for  a  teacher  we 

see 
l*hat  lifts  up  the  veil  of  our  nature  in  thee. 
xSoo. 


ANIMAL  TRANQUILLITY  AND  DECAY. 

The  little  hedgerow  birds 
That  peck  along  the  road,  regard  him  not. 
lie  travels  on,  and  in  hb  iace,  hb  step, 
lib  gait,  is  one  expression  :  every  limb. 
Hb  look  and  bendmg  figure,  all  bespeak 
A  man  who  does  not  move  with  pain,  but  moves 
With  thought. — He  is  insensibly  subdued 
To  settled  quiet :  he  is  one  by  whom 
All  eflbrt  seems  forgotten  ;  one  to  whom 
I^ong  patience  hath  such  mild  composure  given 
lliat  patience  now  doth  seem  a  thing  of  which 
He  hath  no  need.     He  is  by  nature  led 
To  peace  so  perfect  that  the  young  behold 
With  envy  what  the  Old  Man  hardly  feels. 
1798. 
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Wnp  not,  beloved  Friends  '■  dot  tet  the  air 

FornuwiihUEhibclroubJed.    Not  from  U 

H.«  1  b».  >&eo 

And  thU  alone-the 

ife  which  »o.  I  live 

In  peace  eietnal :  * 

*redc«««i.dioy 

Toielher  oiove  in  fe 

lowJUp  without  end.- 

F^^cescDCe»i>it> 

dlh»t;=f«t  death, 

ihouldipeakrorhim.  A 

>urelr 

Scull  ciuKlhereii 

for  that  fond  wish  of  ou 

Loi.gU.qonliauein 

hi<  world  :  a  world 

■nm  teepe  nol  f:ii<h 

niir  yet  can  pMot  a  hoi 

To  Bwd,  whereof  iu 

Pebhaps  some  i.ee.1 

ul«rvice  of  the  State 

DrtwTiTusfronlh 

depth  of  Miidiouibowe 

Lunlend  in  faithleii  con 

«^^*^  r»ra 

YadidTLphhi 

1o);alry  of  heart. 

To  wait  unna  the  bri;:>ii  and  incious  Musei, 
WboD  he  had  eartv  loved.  And  Dot  in  vain 
Such  iminie  he  held  I  BoloEna's  learned  schooli 

Wid^^'dn^on  lFia»'>,we^  Netl^  Xrainil! 
There  pleajurc  crowned  bii  dayi;  and  all  hii 

A  iwealTli^Brance  breathed. --O  hunian  life. 


Tho  Tranrfanu  had  oot  ikill  tt 


Within  Savoni'i  waits,  of  eentle  blood. 
On  Tiber's  biollj  my  youlh  was  dedicate 
To  sacnd  studies  :  and  the  Roman  Shaihecd 
Ca>c  n>  my  charge  Urbino'i  numeroni  Hock. 
Well  did  1  waich,  much  laboured,  nor  had  power 
To  escape  rron  many  aod  strange  indicniiiea ; 
Wai  iniiuen  by  ihe  Eieal  ones  of  tlie  world. 
Rut  did  not  fan ;  foi^inue  bravei  aU  sbocki. 
Upon  hmelf  lesliBg  immovcably. 
Me  did  a  kindlier  fonutie  then  invite 
the  glorious  Hen^^,  King 

Now,  Reader,  learn  from  this  my  fait,  how 

false. 
How  Ireacheroui  lo  her  promise,  is  Ihe  wocid  : 
And  IruH  in  God— lo  whnK  denial  doom 
MuU  bmd  the  iceptred  Potentalei  of  saith. 

Thibe  never  breathed  ■  man  who,  when tui  lifo 

Ti^s'lo'nTand'lurd.— The  wartlw  wUl  report 
Of  wounds,  and  brighi  swords  llaihiDg  in  the 

And  blast' of  trumpets.    He  who  hath  beem 

WU  ull  Jr  fraud  alidllever^nsins  hue, 
F.nvy  and  heart-imiuictude,  derived 
From  intricate  cibali  of  treachercnisfriendii. 
I,  who  on  shipboard  lived  from  earliest  youlb. 
Could  represent  Ihe  countenance  horrible 
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We  sail  the  sea  of  life— a  Cn/m  One  finds, 
And  One  a  7Vw/«'s/— and,  ihc  voyage  o  cr, 
Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all. 
If  more  of  my  condition  ye  would  know, 
Savona  was  my  birth-place,  and  I  sprang 
Of  noble  parents  :  seventy  years  and  three 
Lived  1— then  yielded  to  a  slow  disease. 

y. 
True  is  it  that  Ambrosio  Salinero 
With  an  untoward  fate  was  long  involved 
In  odious  litigation  :  and  full  long, 
Fate  harder  still !  had  he  to  endure  assaults 
Of  racking  malady.     And  true  it  is 
That  not  the  less  a  frank  courageous  heart 
And  buoyant  spirit  triumphed  over  pain  ; 
And  he  was  strong  to  follow  in  the  steps 
Of  the  fair  Muses.     Not  a  covert  path 
I^ads  to  the  dear  Pamassuin  forest's  shade, 
That  might  from  him  be  hidden  ;  not  a  track 
Mounts  to  pellucid  Hippocrene,  but  he 
Had  traced  its  windings.— This  Savona  knows, 
Yet  no  sepulchral  honours  to  her  Son 
She  paid,  for  in  our  age  the  heart  is  ruled 
Only  by  gold.     And  now  a  simple  stone 
Inscribed  with  this  memorial  here  is  raised 
TJy  his  bereft,  his  lonely,  Chiabrcra. 
Think  not,  O  Passenger  !  who  rcad'st  the  lines, 
That  an  exceeding  love  hath  dazzled  me  ; 
No— he  was  One  whose  memory  ought  to  spread 
Where'er  Permessus  bears  an  honoured  name. 
And  live  as  long  as  its  pure  stream  shall  flow. 

VI. 

Destinfd  to  war  from  very  infancy 
Was  I.  Rol>erto  Dati,  and  I  took 
In  Malta  the  white  symbol  of  the  Cross: 
Nor  in  life's  vigorous  season  did  I  shun 
Hazard  or  toil ;  among  the  sands  was  seen 
Of  Libya  ;  and  not  seldom,  on  the  banks 
Of  wide  Hungarian  Danube,  'twas  my  lot 
To  hear  the  sanguinary  trumpet  Sf)unded. 
So  lived  I,  and  repined  not  at  such  f.itc : 
This  only  grieves  me,  for  it  seems  a  wrong, 
That  stnpiicd  of  arms  I  to  my  end  am  brought 
On  the  soft  down  of  my  paternal  home. 
Yet  haply  Arno  shall  be  spared  all  cause 
To  blush  for  me.     Thou,  loiter  not  nor  halt 
In  thy  appointed  way,  and  bear  in  mind 
How  fleeting  and  how  frail  is  human  life  I 

VI  r. 
O  FLOWER  of  all  that  springs  from  gentle  blood, 
And  all  that  generous  nurture  breeds  to  make 
Youth  amiable  ;  O  friend  so  true  of  soul 
To  fair  Aglaui :  by  what  envy  moved, 
Lelius  !  has  death  cut  short  thy  brilliant  day 
In  its  sweet  opening?  and  what  dire  mishap 
Has  from  Savona  torn  her  best  delipht? 
For  thee  she  mourns,  nor  e'er  will  cease  to 

mourn  ; 
And,  should  the  out-pourings  of  her  eyes  suf- 
fice not 
For  her  heart's  grief,  she  will  entre.it  Scbeto 
Not  to  withhold  his  bounteous  aid,  Sebcio 
Who  saw  thee,  on  his  margin,  yield  to  death, 
In  the  chaste  arms  of  thy  beloved  Love  ! 
What  profit  richer?  what  does  youth  avail? 
Dust  are  our  hopes  ;— I,  weeping  bitterly. 
Penned  these  sad  lines,  nor  can  forbear  to  pray 
That  every  gentle  Spirit  hither  led 
May  read  them  not  without  some  bitter  tears. 


VIII. 

Not  without  heavy  grief  of  heart  did  He 

On  whom  the  duty  fell  (for  at  that  time 

The  father  sojourned  in  a  distant  land^ 

Deix)sit  in  the  hollow  of  this  tomb 

A  brother's  Child,  most  tenderly  bclcved  ! 

Francesco  was  the  name  the  Youth  had  borne, 

PozzoBON.NELLi  his  illustrious  house  ; 

And.  when  beneath  this  stone  the  Corse  wa* 

laid. 
The  eyes  of  all  Savona  streamed  with  tears. 
Alas  !  the  twentieth  April  of  his  life 
Had  scarcely  flowered  :  and  at  this  early  tim^ 
By  genuine  virtue  he  inspired  a  hope 
That  greatly  cheered  his  country :  to  his  kia 
He   promised   comfort;    and   the    flattering 

thoughts 
His  friends  had  in  their  fondness  entertained 
He  suffered  not  to  languish  or  decay. 
Now  is  there  not  good  reason  to  break  forth 
Into  a  passionate  lament? — O  Soul  I 
Short  while  a  Pilgrim  in  our  nether  world, 
Do  thou  enjoy  the  calm  empyreal  air : 
And  round  this  earthly  tomb  let  roses  rise. 
An  everlasting  spring  !  in  memory 
Of  that  delightful  fragrance  which  was  once 
From  thy  nuld  manners  quietly  exhxUed. 

IX. 

Pal'sk,  courteous  Spirit  I— Balbi  supplicates 
That  Thou,  with  no  reluctant  voice,  for  him 
Here  laid  in  mortal  darkness,  wouldst  prefer 
A  prayer  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  worlcf. 
This  to  the  dead  by  sacred  right  belongs  ; 
All  else  is  notliing.— Did  occasion  suit 
To  tell  his  worth,  the  marble  of  this  tomb 
Would  ill  suffice  :  for  Plato's  lore  sublime. 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Stagyrite, 
Knriched  and  beautified  his  studious  mind: 
With  Archimedes  also  he  conversed 
As  with  a  chosen  friend  ;  nor  did  he  leave 
Those  laureat  wreaths  ungathered  which  the 

Nynij)h.s 
Twine  near  their  loved  Permessus. — Finally, 
Himself  above  each  lower  thought  uplifting. 
His  ears  he  closed  to  listen  to  the  songs 
Which  Sion's  Kings  did  consecrate  of  old ; 
And  his  Permessus  found  on  Lebanon. 
A  blessed  ^Lin  !  who  of  protracted  days 
M.ide  not,  as  thousands  do,  a  vulgar  sleep  ; 
Dut  truly  did  J/e  live  his  life.     Urbino, 
Take  pndc  in  him  I  — O  Passenger,  farewell  I 


By  a  blest  Husband  guided,  Mary  came 
From  nearest  kindred,  Vernon  her  new  name  ; 
She  came,  though  meek  of  soul,  in  seemly  pride 
Of  happiness  and  hope,  a  youthful  Bride. 
O  dread  reverse  !  if  aught  ^  so,  which  proves 
That  Crod  will  chasten  whom  he  dearly  loves. 
Faith  bore  her  up  through  pains  in  mercy  given. 
And  troubles  that  were  each  a  step  to  Heaven : 
Two  Babes  were  laid  in  earth  before  she  died ; 
A  third  now  slumbers  at  the  Mother's  side  ; 
Its  Sister-twin  sur\'ives.  whose  smiles  afford 
A  trembling  solace  to  her  widowed  Lord. 

Reader!  if  to  thy  lx)som  cling  the  pain 
Of  recent  sorrow  combated  in  vain  ; 
Or  if  thy  cherished  grief  have  failed  to  thwart 
Time  still  intent  on  nis  insidious  part. 
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Lulling    the    mourner's   best  good  thoughts 

asleep. 
Pilfering  regrets  we  would,  but  cannot,  keep ; 
Bear  with  Him— judge  Htm  gently  who  makes 

known 
His  Hitler  loss  by  this  memorial  Stone  ; 
And  pray  that  in  his  faithful  breast  the  grace 
Of  resignation  find  a  hallowed  place. 

II. 
Six  months  to  six  years  added  he  remained 
Upon  this  sinful  earth,  by  sin  unstained  : 
O  blessed  Lord  1  whose  mercy  then  removed 
A  Child  whom  every  eye  that  looked  on  loved  ; 
Support  us,  teach  us  calmly  to  resign 
What  we  possessed,  and  now  is  wholly  thine  I 

III. 

CENOTAPH. 

In  affectionate  remembrance  of  Frances  Fer- 
mor,  whose  remains  are  deposited  in  the  Church 
of  Claines,  near  Worcester,  this  stone  is  erected 
b^  her  sister,  Dame  Margaret,  wife  of  Sir 
Gieorge  Beaumont,  Bart,  who,  feeling  not  less 
than  the  love  of  a  brother  for  the  deceased, 
commends  this  memorial  to  the  care  of  his  heirs 
and  successors  in  the  possession  of  this  place. 

By  vain  affections  unenthralled. 
Though  resolute  when  duty  called 
To  meet  the  world's  broad  eve, 
Pure  as  the  holiest  cloistered  nun 
That  ever  feared  the  tempting  sun. 
Did  Fcrmor  live  and  die. 

This  Tablet,  hallowed  by  her  name. 
One  heart-relieving  tear  may  claim ; 
But  if  the  pensive  gloom 
Of  fond  regret  be  still  thy  choice, 
Exalt  thy  spirit,  hear  the  voice 
Of  Jesus  from  her  tomb  I 

I  AM  THE  WAY,  THE  TRUTH,  AND  THB  LIFE." 
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IV. 

EPITAPH 

IN  THE  CHAPEL-YARD  OF  LANCDALB, 
WESTMORELAND. 

By  playful  smiles,  (alas  !  too  oft 

A  sad  heart's  sunshine)  by  a  soft 

And  gentle  nature,  and  a  free 

Yet  modest  hand  of  charity. 

Through  life  was  Owen  Lloyd  endeared 

To  young  and  old  ;  and  how  revered 

Had  been  that  pious  spirit,  a  tide 

Of  humble  mourners  testified. 

When,  after  pains  dispensed  to  prove 

The  measure  of  God's  chastening  love. 

Here,   brought  from   far,   his   corse   foimd 

rest, — 
Fulfilment  of  his  own  request ; — 
Urged  less  for  this  Yew's  shade,  though  he 
Planted  with  such  fond  hope  the  tree ; 
Less  for  the  love  of  stream  and  rock. 
Dear  as  they  were,  than  that  his  Flock, 
When  they  no  more  their  Pastor's  voice 
Could  hear  to  guide  them  in  their  choice 
Through  good  and  evil,  help  might  have. 
Admonished,  from  his  silent  prave. 
Of  righteousness,  of  sins  forgiven, 
For  peace  on  earth  and  Uiss  in  heaven. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  SCHOLARS  OF  THE 

YILLAGE  SCHOOL  OF . 

1798. 

I  COME,  ye  little  noisy  Crew, 
Not  long  your  pastime  to  prevent 
I  heard  the  blessing  which  to  you 
Our  common  Friend  and  Father  senL 
I  kissed  his  cheek  before  he  died ; 
And  when  his  breath  was  fled, 
I  raised,  while  kneeling  by  his  side. 
His  hand :—  it  dropped  like  lead. 
Your  hands,  dear  Little-ones,  do  all 
That  can  be  done,  will  never  fall 
Like  his  till  they  are  dead. 
By  night  or  day.  blow  foul  or  fair,^ 
Ne'er  will  the  best  of  all  your  train 
Play  with  the  locks  of  his  white  hair 
Or  stand  between  his  knees  again. 

Here  did  he  sit  confined  for  hours ; 
But  he  could  see  the  woods  and  plains, 
Could  hear  the  wind  and  mark  the  showers 
Come  streaming  down  the  streaming  panes. 
Now   stretched   beneath   his   grass-green 

mound 
He  rests  a  prisoner  of  the  ground. 
He  loved  the  breathing  air, 
He  loved  the  sun,  but  if  it  rise 
Or  set,  to  him  where  now  he  lies, 
Brings  not  a  moment's  care. 
Alas  !  what  idle  words ;  but  take 
The  Dirge  which  for  our  blaster's  sake 
And  yours,  love  prompted  mc  to  make 
The  rhymes  so  homely  in  attire 
With  learned  ears  may  ill  agree. 
But  chanted  by  your  Orphan  Quire 
Will  make  a  touching  melody. 

DIRGE. 

Mourn,  Shepherd,  near  thy  old  grey  stone  • 
Thou  Angler,  by  the  silent  flood ; 
And  mourn  when  thou  art  all  alone. 
Thou  Woodman,  in  the  distant  wood! 

Thou  one  blind  Sailor,  rich  in  joy 
Though  blhid,  thy  tunes  in  sadness  hum  : 
And  mourn,  thou  poor  half-witted  Boy ! 
Born  deaf,  and  living  deaf  and  dumb. 

Thou  droopine  sick  Man,  bless  the  Guide 
Who  checlced  or  turned  thy  headstrong 

youth. 
As  he  before  had  sanctified 
Thy  infancy  with  heavenly  truth. 

Ye  Striplings,  light  of  heart  and  gay. 

Bold  settlers  on  some  foreign  shore. 

Give,  when  your  thoughts  are  turned  this 

way, 
A  sigh  to  him  whom  we  deplore. 

For  us  who  here  in  funeral  strain 
With  one  accord  our  voices  raise. 
Let  sorrow  overcharged  with  pain 
Be  lost  in  thankfulness  and  praise. 

And  when  our  hearts  shall  feel  a  sting 
From  ill  we  meet  or  good  we  miss. 
May  touches  of  his  memory  bring 
Fond  healing,  like  a  mothers  kiss* 
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BY  THR  SIDB  OF  THB  GRAYS  SOMB  YBARS 
AFTER. 

Long  time  his  pulse  hath  ceased  to  beat ; 
But  benefits,  his  gift,  we  trace — 
Expressed  in  every  eye  we  meet 
Round  this  dear  Vale,  his  native  place. 

To  stately  Hall  and  Cottage  rude 
Flowed  (rom  his  life  what  still  they  hol4; 
Light  pleasures,  every  day,  renewed, 
And  blessing!  half  a  century  old. 

Oh  true  of  heart,  of  spirit  gay. 
Thy  faults,  where  not  already  gone 
From  memory,  prolong  their  stay 
For  chanty's  sweet  sakit  alone. 

Such  solace  find  we  for  our  loss  ; 
And  what  beyond  this  thought  we  crave 
Comes  in  the  promise  from  the  Cross, 
Shining  upon  thy  happy  grave.  * 

YI. 
ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE  OF  TEELE  CASTLE, 
IN  A  STORM,  PAINTED  UY  SIR  CBORCB  BEAU- 
MONT. 

I  WAS  thy  neighbour  once,  thou  rugged  Pile  1 
Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  thee  : 
I  saw  thee  every  day  ;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  Form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air  I 
So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day  I 
Whene'er  I  looked,  thy  Image  still  was  there  ; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  pa^ised  away. 

IIow  perfect  was  the  calm  !  it  seemed  no  sleep  ; 
No  nicxHl,  which  sca.vm  takes  away,  or  brings  : 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  I>eep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle    things. 

Ah!   THEN,  if  mine  had  been  the  Painter's 

hand. 
To  express  what  then  I  saw;  and  add  the 

gleam. 
The  light  that  never  wns,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream  ; 

I  would  have  planted  thee,  thou  hoary  Pile 
Amid  a  world  how  different  from  this  ! 
Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  cease  to  smile ; 
On  tranquil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bliss. 

l^ou  shouldst  have  seemed  a  treasure-house 

divine 
Of  peaceful  years  ;  a  chronicle  of  heaven  ; — 
()f  all  the  sunbeams  that  did  ever  shine 
The  very  sweetest  had  to  thee  been  given. 

A  Picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  e.ise, 
Fly&iau  quiet,  without  toil  or  strife  ; 
No  motion  but  the  moving  tide,  a  brcese. 
Or  merely  silent  Nature's  breathing  life. 

Such,  in  the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart. 
Such  Picture  would  I  at  that  time  have  made  : 
And  seen  the  soul  of  triith  in  every  part, 
A  stedfUst  peace  that  might  not  be  betrayed. 

So  once  it  would  have  been, — 'tLs  so  no  more  ; 
I  have  submitted  to  a  new  control : 
A  fKJwer  is  gone,  which  nothing  can  restore; 
A  dec])  distress  hath  humanised  my  SouL 

*  See  upon  the  subject  of  the  three  foregoing 
pieces  the  Fountain,  &c.  &c.,  page  396. 


Not  for  a  moment  could  I  now  behold 
A  smiling  sea,  and  be  what  I  have  been  : 
The  feehne  of  my  loss  will  ne'er  be  old  ; 
This,  which  1  know,  I  speak  with  mind  serene. 

Then,   Beaumont,   Friend  I  who  would  have 

been  the  Friend, 
If  he  had  lived,  of  Him  whom  I  deplore. 
This  work  of  thine  I  blame  not,  but  commend ; 
This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 

0  'tis  a  passionate  Work— yet  wise  and  well. 
Well  chosen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here  : 

That  Hulk  which  labours  in  the  deadly  swell. 
This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear  1 

And  this  huge  Castle,  standing  here  sublime, 

1  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braves, 
Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  time, 
llie  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  and  trampling 

waves. 

Farewell,  farewell  the  heart  that  lives  alone. 
Housed  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  Kind  I 
Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known. 
Is  to  be  pitied  ;  for  'tis  surely  blind. 

But  welcome  fortitude,  and  i»tient  cheer. 
And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne  ! 
Such  sicnts,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me  here.— 
Not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  we  mourn. 
1805. 


VII. 

TO  THE  DAISY. 

SwEET  Flower !  belike  one  day  to  have 
A  place  u(>on  thy  Poet's  grave, 
I  welcome  thee  once  more : 
l^ut  He,  who  was  on  land,  at  sea. 
My  Brother,  too,  in  loving  thee. 
Although  he  loved  more  silently. 
Sleeps  by  his  native  shore. 

Ah !  hopeful,  hopeful  was  the  day 

When  to  that  ship  he  bent  his  way. 

To  govern  and  to  guide  : 

His  wish  was  {gained  :  a  little  time 

Would  bring  Inm  buck  in  manhood's  prime 

And  free  for  life,  these  hills  to  climb  ; 

With  all  his  wants  supplied. 

And  full  of  hope  day  followed  day 

While  that  stout  Shin  at  anchor  lay 

Beside  the  shores  of  Wight ; 

The  May  liad  then  made  all  things  green  ; 

And,  floating  there,  in  i>omp  serene, 

lltat  Ship  was  goodly  to  be  seen. 

His  pride  and  his  delight  I 

Yet  then,  when  called  ashore,  he  sought 
The  tender  peace  of  rural  tliought : 
In  more  than  happy  mood 
To  your  abodes,  bright  daisy  Flowers  f 
He  then  would  stealat  leisure  hours. 
And  loved  you  glittering  in  your  bowers, 
A  starry  multitude. 

But  hark  the  word  !—  the  ship  is  gone  ;— 
Returns  from  her  long  course  : — anon 
Sets  sail :— in  season  due. 
Once  more  on  English  earth  they  stand  : 
But,  when  a  third  time  from  the  land 
I'hey  parted,  sorrow  was  at  hand 
For  Him  and  for  his  crew. 
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Ill-fated  Vessel ! — ghastly  shock  I 
—At  length  delivered  from  the  rock, 
The  deep  she  hath  regained  ; 
And  through  the  stormy  night  they  steer ; 
Labouring  for  life,  in  hope  and  fear. 
To  reach  a  safer  shore — now  near, 
Yet  not  to  be  attained  I 

"  Silence  I "  the  brave  Commander  cried ; 
To  that  calm  word  a  shriek  replied. 
It  was  the  last  death-shriek. 
— A  few  (my  soul  oft  sees  that  sight) 
Survive  upon  the  tall  mast's  heient ; 
But  one  dear  remnant  of  the  night — 
For  Him  in  vain  I  seek. 

Six  weeks  beneath  the  moving  sea 

He  lay  in  slumber  quietly ; 

Unforced  by  wind  or  wave 

To  quit  the  Ship  for  which  he  died, 

(All  claims  of  duty  satisfied  :) 

And  there  they  found  him  at  her  side ; 

And  bore  him  to  the  grave. 

Vain  service !  yet  not  vainly  done 

For  this  if  other  end  were  none. 

That  He,  who  had  been  cast  • 

Upon  a  way  of  life  unmeet 

For  such  a  gentle  Soul  and  sweet, 

Should  find  an  undisturbed  retreat 

Near  what  he  loved,  at  last — 

That  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  field 
To  Him  a  restine-place  should  yield, 
A  meek  man  and  a  brave  ! 
The  birds  shall  sing  and  ocean  make 
A  mournful  murmur  for  his  sake; 
And  Thou,  sweet  Flower,  shalt  sleep  and  wake 
Upon  his  senseless  grave. 
1805. 

VIII. 
ELEGIAC  VERSES^ 

IN  MEMORY  OP  MY  BROTHER,  JOHN  WORDS- 
WORTH, COMMANDER  OF  THE  E.  I.  COM- 
PANY'S SHIP  THE  EARL  OF  ABERGAVENNY, 
IN  WHICH  HE  PERISHED  BY  CALAMITOUS 
SHIPWRECK,  FEB.  6tH,  1805. 

Composed  near  the  Mountain  track,  that  leads 
from  Grasmcre  through  Grisdale  Hawes, 
where  it  descends  towards  Pattcrdale. 

1805. 

I. 

The  Sheep-boy  whistled  loud,  and  lo  ! 
That  instant,  startled  by  the  shock. 
The  BuzTard  mounted  from  the  rock 
Deliberate  and  slow : 
Lord  of  the  air,  he  took  his  flight ; 
Oh  I  could  he  on  that  woeful  night 
Have  lent  his  wing,  my  Brother  dear. 
For  one  poor  moment's  space  to  Thee, 
And  all  who  struggled  with  the  Sea, 
When  safety  was  so  near. 

IL 

Thus  in  the  weakness  of  my  heart 
I  spoke  (but  let  that  pang  be  still) 
When  rising  from  the  rode  at  will, 
I  saw  the  Bird  depart 
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And  let  me  calmly  bless  the  Power 
That  meets  me  in  this  unknown  Flower, 
Affecting  type  of  him  I  mourn ! 
With  calmness  suffer  and  believe. 
And  grieve,  and  know  that  I  must  grieve. 
Not  cheerless,  though  forlorn. 

in. 
Here  did  we  stop  ;  and  here  lookid  round 
While  each  into  himself  descends. 
For  that  last  thought  of  parting  Friends 
That  is  not  to  be  found. 
Hidden  was  Grasmere  Vale  from  sight. 
Our  home  and  his,  his  heart's  deligm. 
His  quiet  heart's  selected  home. 
But  time  before  him  melts  away, 
And  he  hath  feeling  of  a  day 
Of  blessedness  to  come. 

IV. 

Full  soon  in  sorrow  did  I  weep^ 

Taught  that  the  mutual  hope  was  dust. 

In  sorrow,  but  for  higher  trust;, 

How  miserably  deep  I 

All  vanished  in  a  single  word, 

A  breath,  a  sound,  and  scarcely  heard. 

Sea  —  Ship  —  drowned — Shipwreck — so  it 

came. 
The  meek,  the  brave,  the  good,  was  gone ; 
He  who  had  been  our  living  John 
Was  nothing  but  a  name. 

v.  ^ 
That  was  indeed  a  parting  !  oh. 
Glad  am  I,  glad  that  it  is  past ; 
For  there  were  some  on  wnom  it  cast 
Unutterable  woe. 

But  they  as  well  as  I  have  gains  ;— 
From  many  a  humble  source,  to  pains' 
Like  these,  there  comes  a  mild  release ; 
Even  here  I  feel  it,  even  this  Plant 
Is  in  its  beauty  ministrant 
To  comfort  and  to  peace. 

VI. 

He  would  have  loved  thy  modest  grace. 

Meek  Flower  I  To  Him  I  would  have  said, 

'*  It  grows  upon  its  native  bed 

Beside  our  Parting-place ; 

There,  cleaving  to  tne  ground  it  lies 

With  multitude  of  purple  eyes. 

Spangling  a  cushion  green  like  moss ; 

But  we  will  see  it,  joyful  tide  ! 

Some  day,  to  see  it  in  its  pride. 

The  mountain  will  we  cross." 

VII. 

— Brother  and  friend,  if  verse  of  mine 

Have  power  to  make  thy  virtues  knoMm, 

Here  let  a  monumental  Stone 

Stand — sacred  as  a  Shrine  ; 

And  to  the  few  who  pass  this  way. 

Traveller  or  Shepherd,  let  it  say. 

Long  as  these  mighty  rocks  endure,— 

Oh  do  not  thou  too  fondly  brood. 

Although  deserving  of  all  good. 

On  any  earthly  hope,  however  pure !  * 

*  The  plant  alluded  to  is  the  Moss  Cq*Pi>iQn 
(Silene  acaulis,  of  Linnaeus). 

See  among  the  Poems  on  the  "  Naming  of 
places,"  No.  vi. 
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IX. 

LINES 

Composed  at  Gnwmere,  during  a  walk  one 
Eveninff,  after  a  stormy  day,  the  Author 
having  ^ust  read  in  a  Newspaper  that  the 
dissolution  of  Mr  Fox  was  hourly  expected. 

Loud  is  the  Vale  I  the  Voice  is  up 

With  which  she  speaks  when  storms  arc  gone, 

A  mighty  unison  of  streams  I 

Of  all  her  Voices,  One  I 

Loud  is  the  VaJe  ; — this  inland  Depth 
]  n  peace  is  roaring  like  the  Sea  ; 
Yon  star  upon  the  mountain-top 
Is  listening  quietly. 

Sad  was  I,  even  to  pain  deprest, 
Importunate  and  heavy  load  I 
The  Comforter  hath  found  me  here. 
Upon  this  lonely  road  ; 

And  many  thousands  now  are  sad — 
Wait  the  fulfilment  of  tl.eir  fear  ; 
For  he  must  die  who  is  their  stay, 
Their  glory  disappear. 

A  Power  is  passing  from  the  earth 
To  breathless  Nature's  dark  abyss  ; 
But  when  the  great  and  good  depart 
What  i:>  it  more  than  this — 

That  Man,  who  is  from  God  sent  forth, 
Doth  yet  .again  to  God  return? — 
Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be, 
Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  ? 
1806. 


INVOCATION  TO  THE  EARTIL 

FEBRUARY,  1816. 
I. 

"Rest,  rest,  perturbed  Earth  ! 
O  rest,  thou  doleful  Mother  of  Mankind  !" 
A  Spirit  sang  in  tones  more  plaintive  than  the 

wind : 
'*  From  regions  where  no  evil  thing  has  birth 
I  come— thy  stains  to  wash  away. 
Thy  cherished  fetters  to  unbind, 
And  open  thy  sad  eyes  upon  a  milder  day. 
The  Heavens  are  thronged  with  martyr*  that 
have  risen 

From  out  thy  noisome  prison 

The  penal  caverns  groan 
With  tens  of  thousands  rent  from  off  the  tree 
Of  hopeful  life,— by  battle's  whirlwind  blouTJ 
Into  tne  deserts  of  Eternity. 
Unpiticd  havoc  I  Victims  unlamentc  1 ! 
But  not  on  high,  where  madness  is  resented, 
And  murder  causes  some  sad  tears  to  flow. 
Though,  from  the  widely-sweeping  blow. 
The   choirs    of   Angels  spreaa,   triumphantly 
augmented. 

II. 

"  False  Parent  of  M.inkind  I 

Obdurate,  proud,  and  blind, 
I  sprinkle  thee  with  soft  celestial  dews 
Thy  lost,  maternal  heart  to  rc-infusc  I 
Scattering  this  far-fetched  moisturr  from  my 

wings, 
Upon  the  act  a  blessing  I  implore. 
Of  which  the  rivers  in  their  secret  spnngs. 


The  rivers  stained  so  oft  with  human  gore, 
Are  conscious  ; — may  the  like  return  no  more  t 
Mav  Discord — for  a  Seraph's  care 
Shall  be  attended  with  a  bolder  prayer- 
May  she,  who  once  disturbed  the  seats  of  bliss 

These  mortal  spheres  above. 
Be  chained  for  ever  to  the  black  abyss  ! 
And   thou,   O   rescued  Earth,   by  peace  and 

love, 
And  merciful  desires,  thy  sanctity  annrove  1 " 

The  Spirit  ended  his  mysterious  rite. 
And  the  pure  vbion  closed  m  darkness  infinite. 


XI. 

LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LKAF  IN  A  COPY  OF  THE 
author's  rOEM  "the  excursion,"  UPON 
HEARING  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  VICAR 
OF  KENDAL. 

To  public  notice,  with  reluctance  strong. 
Did  I  deliver  this  unfinished  Song  ; 
Vet  for  one  happy  issue  ; — and  I  look 
With  self-congratulation  on  the  Book 
Which  pious,   learned,    Murfitt   saw  and 

read  ; — 
Upon  my  thoughts  his  saintly  Spirit  fed  ; 
He  conned  the  new-bom  Lay  with  grateful 

heart 
Foreboding  not  how  soon  he  must  depart  ; 
Unweeting  ih.nt  to  him  the  jov  w.is  given 
Which  good  men  take  with  them  from  earth  to 

heaven. 


XIL 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 

(addressed  to  sir  G.  H.  B.  I  TON   THE  DEATH 
OF  HIS  SISTER-IN-LAW.) 

1824. 

O  FOR  a  dirge  !     But  why  compKiin  ? 

Ask  rather  a  triumphal  strain 

When  Fermok's  race  is  run  ; 

A  garland  of  immortal  bouf^hs 

To  twine  around  the  Christian's  brows. 

Whose  glorious  work  is  done. 

Wc  pay  a  high  and  holy  debt ; 
No  tears  of  passionate  regret 
Shall  stain  tnis  votive  lay  ; 
Ill-worthy,  Beaumont  I  were  the  grief 
That  flings  itself  on  wild  relief 
When  Saints  have  passed  away. 

Sad  doom,  at  Sorrow's  shrine  to  kneel. 

For  ever  covetous  to  feel. 

And  impotent  to  bear  1 

Such  once  was  hers— to  think  and  think 

On  severed  love,  and  only  sink 

From  anguish  to  despair  I 

But  nature  to  its  inmost  part 
Faith  had  refined  ;  and  to  her  heart 
A  peaceful  cradle  given  : 
Calm  as  the  dew-droo's,  free  to  rest 
Within  a  breeze-fanned  rose's  breast 
Till  it  exhales  to  Heaven. 

Was  ever  Spirit  that  could  bend 
So  graciou.sly  ? — that  could  descend. 
Another's  need  to  suit. 
So  promptly  from  her  lofty  throne?— 
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In  works  of  lore,  in  these  alone, 
Kviw  restless,  how  minute  i 

Pale  was  her  hue ;  yet  mortal  cheek 
Ne'er  kindled  with  a  livdier  streak 
When  aught  had  suflfcrcd  wrong, — 
When  aught  that  breathes  had  felt  a  wound: 
Such  look  the  Oppressor  might  confound, 
However  proud  and  strong. 

But  hushed  be  every  thought  that  springs 
From  out  the  bitterness  of  things ; 
Her  quiet  is  secure  ; 
No  thorns  can  pierce  her  tender  feet. 
Whose  life  was,  like  the  violet,  sweet. 
As  climbing  jasmine,  pure — 

As  snowdrop  on  an  infant's  grave, 

Or  lily  heaving  with  the  wave 

That  feeds  it  and  defends  ; 

As  Vesper,  ere  the  star  hath  kissed 

llie  mountain  top,  or  breathed  the  mist 

That  from  the  vaie  ascends. 

Thou  takest  not  away,  O  Death  I 
Thou  strikest— absence  perisheth. 
Indifference  is  no  more  ; 
The  future  brightens  on  our  sight ; 
For  on  the  past  hath  fallen  a  light 
That  tempts  us  to  adore. 

XIII. 
ELEGIAC  MUSINGS 

IK  THE  GROUNDS  OF   COLKORTON   HALZ,    THB 
SSAT  OP  THE  LATE  SIR  C.  H.  BEAUMONT,  BART. 

In  these  grounds  stands  the  Parish  Church, 
wherein  is  a  miu*al  monument  bearing  an 
Inscription  which,  in  deference  to  the  ear- 
nest reuuest  of  the  deceased,  is  confined  to 
name,  dates,  and  these  words :— *'  Enter  not 
into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord ! " 

With  copious  eulogy  in  prose  or  rhyme 
Graven  on  the  tomb  we  struggle  against  Time, 
Alas,  how  feebly  !  but  our  feelings  rise 
And  still  we  struggle  when  a  good  man  dies  ; 
Such  offering  Beau.mokt  dreaded  and  forbade, 
A  spirit  meek  in  self-abasement  clad. 
Yet  hert  at  least,  though  few  have  numbered 

days 
That  shunned  so  modesUy  the  light  of  praise. 
His  graceful  manners^  and  the  temperate  ray 
Of  that  arch  fancy  which  would  round  him  play, 
Brightening  a  converse  never  known  to  swerve 
From  courtesy  and  delicate  reserve  ; 
That  sense,  the  bland  philosophy  of  life. 
Which  checked  discussion  ere  it  warmed  to 

strife  ; 
Those  rare  accomplishments,  and  varied  powers. 
Might  have  their  record  among  sylvan  Dowers. 
Oh,  fled  for  ever  !  vanished  like  a  blast 
That  shook  the  leaves  in  myriads  as  it  passed; — 
Gone  from  this  world  of  earth,  air,  sea,  and  sky. 
From  all  its  spirit-moving  imagery, 
Intensely  studied  with  a  painter's  eye, 
A  poet's  heart ;  and,  for  congenial  view. 
Portrayed  with  happiest  pencil,  not  untrue 
To  common  recognitions  while  the  line 
Flowed  in  a  course  of  sympathy  divine  ; — 
Oh  I  severed,  too  abruptly,  from  delights 
That  all  the  seasons  shared  with  eaual  rights ;  — 
Rapt  in  the  grace  of  undismantlcd  age. 
From  soul  felt  music,  and  the  treasured  page 


Lit  by  that  evening  lamp  which  loved  to  shed 
Its  mellow  lustre  round  thy  honoured  head : 
While  Friends  beheld  thee  give  with  eye,  voic^ 


mien. 


Mora  than  theatric  force  to  Shaki^teare't 

scene : — 
If  thou  hast  heard  me^if  thy  Spirit  know 
Aught  of  these  bowers  and  whence  their  plea- 
sures flow :  „ 
If  things  in  our  remembrance  held  so  dear^ 
And  thoughts  and  projects  fondly  cherished 

here. 
To  thy  exalted  nature  only  seem 
Time's  vanities,   light  firagments  of  earth's 

dream — 
Rebuke  us  not ! — The  mandate  is  obeyed 
That  said,  "  Let  praise  be  mute  where  V  am 

laid;" 
The  holier  deprecation,  given  in  trust 
To  the  cold  marble,  waits  upon  thy  dust ; 
Vet  have  we  found  how  slowly  genuine  grief 
From  silent  admiration  wins  rehef. 
Too  long  abashed  thy  Name  is  like  a  rose 
That  doth  **  within  itself  its  sweetness  dose  ;*• 
A  drooping  dais^  changed  into  a  cup 
In  which  her  bnght-eyed  beauty  is  shot  up. 
Within  these  groves,  where  still  are  flitting  by 
Shades  of  the  Past,,  oft  noticed  with  a  sigh. 
Shall  stand  a  votive  Tablet,  haply  free, 
When  towers  and  temples  fall,  to  speak  of  Theel 
If  sculptured  emblems  of  our  mortal  doom 
Recal  not  there  the  wisdom  of  the  Tomb, 
Green  ivy  risen  from  out  the  cheerful  earth 
Will  fringe  the  lettered  stone ;  and  herbs  spring 

forth. 
Whose  fhigrance,  by  soft  dews  and  rain 

unbound. 
Shall  penetrate  the  heart  without  a  wound ; 
While  truth  and  love  their  purposes  fulfil. 
Commemorating  genius,  talent,  skillj^ 
That  could  not  lie  coticealed  where  Thou  wert 

known ; 
Thy  virtues  He  must  judge,  and  He  alone. 
The  God  upon  whose  mercy  they  are  thrown. 
Nov.  Z830. 


xnr. 


WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

To  a  good  Man  of  most  dear  memory 
This  Stone  is  sacred.     Here  he  lies  apart 
From  the  great  city  where  he  first  drew  breath. 
Was  reared  and  taught ;  and  humbly  earned 

his  bread. 
To  the  strict  labours  of  the  merchant's  desk 
By  duty  chained.     Not  seldom  did  those  tasks 
Tease,  and  the  thought  of  time  so  spent  depress. 
His  spirit,  but  the  recompence  was  high  ; 
Firm  Independence,  Bounty's  rightful  sire  ; 
Affections,  warm  as  sunshine,  free  as  air ; 
And  when  the  precious  hours  of  leisure  came. 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  gained  from  converse 

sweet 
With  books,  or  while  he  ranged  the  crowded 

streets 
With  a  keen  eye,  and  overflowing  heart : 
So  genius  triumphed  over  seeming  wrong. 
And  poured  out  truth  in  works  by  thoughtful 

love 
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rhuft  LnPOCenLlv  niarled,  breaking  forth 

Humour' and^wildintiiDCcivE  *ii,  and  all 
rhe  vivid  fluhcl  ofhis  ip  ' 


15^;^ 


in  ficldl 


iMony  and  iLnncfl,  Lhs 

A  po«et  vox  nevEt  cct 
Chanty,  'mid  the  mullil 

To  an  unTorjiTine/ndBi 
Oj  In  wuEnod,  if  e'er  I 


:hjvilian  Alun  have  been  i 
lodscd 


i(hi<  bein; 


lefelC 


From  a  n:Re. 
■rhoM  5ln.pl. 
Iliough  but 

Fitly  to  ^uard  (hi 


e,  that  they  mtjiht 


called  them  rotlh.     Thai  ai 


:l,  haply,  on  the  prinled  page  nceired, 
1onsD<  vene  aTmiae  <hall  breathe  the  >it 
rhon  wert  a  tcomer  oC  the  fieldi,  my  Friend, 


1  raniponeJ,  my  so-^tllcd  spinl  horen  o'er 
III  Ercen  untrodden  lorf,  and  b1ovrin|>  howcn  ; 
And  ukinE  up  A  voice  shall  «peak  £iho'  atjll 

"Which  wordj  leu  live  pruumed  not  ct«d  to 

touch) 
Orihitrrjicmallovc.  whoK  heaven-lit  lamp 
>'TTim  infancy,  ibrouch  m^xuhood,  ID  the  last 

SutDt  on  Hilh  evcr-ttrcDglhcnigB  UghE.'en- 
"Wjihui  thy  bototn. 

"  Wonderful "  hath  been 

The  love  ntabSihed  brlwEcu  man  and  man, 
■'Pairing  the  love  of  »<jmf  n  ; "  aod  between 
Man  and  hii!  help4itA(e  ia  fait  vedlock  ioined 
^^lireiigh  Cod,  it  ni«d  a  opi"'  and  soul  of  love 
^iihoui  vhoie  Uiid'ul  blhie<i«  Piiadi» 

Ltursi  be,knnf  human  rorm. 


Jnyle., 


Our day 


m  <n  feat 


A  pievB  who  ^Dnol 
Thai  beiTaih  been  an  1.1m  oilhou 


Wert  aiven  10  her]  a  Sixer— 'lU  a  word 
Timidly  utiered.  for  she  />tvi,  the  neek, 
The  lelf-RUtainine.  and  Ifae  evec-hind  I 


'WataslheloveoTmolhen:  and  when  yean. 

Lifting  the  boy  lo  man's  utile,  had  called 

'tiK  lone-pTDIectcd  la  assume  the  part 

Of  a  piDIecUr,  the  Gnt  Glial  tie 

Waj  iindiBolved ;  and.  in  or  out  of  ^ght, 

With  life  ilK'S™Thui.'''ioid™ihfft!ng  vraild. 
Did  Ihey  lOEeLher  teiiify  of  time 


Such  were   (hey— nch   thto'  life   [hey  aiight 

OlhenrM  WTDOEht  the  will  of  the  Mart  Ki|h  1 

Yet,  thro'  all  viiiiations  and  all  IriiUi, 

StiU   Diey   wen   faithful:    lihe   two   veiKlt 

From  the  same  beach  one  ocean  tn  explore 

Floating  or  hzed  dF  polar  ice.  allow. 

Bnl  lun  WE  rather,  Irt  my  tmril  turn 
With  thine,  OHleniand  Invisible  Triendl 

When  leuniicd,  and  by  choice  withdrawn 

And  the  worse  fear  of  future  iR  (which  oft 
Doth  hanf  amuiid  it.  m  a  sickly  chihl 
Upon  iU  moiheil  may  be  bolh  alike 
Dlunned  of  power  to  unsellle  present  p»d 
So  priied,  and  ihines  inward  and  ouiwird  held 
In  such  an  even  balance  that  the  heart 
AcknowledRei  God'l  grace,  his  mercy  feeij, 
And  in  its  depth  of  gnlilude  ii  slUL 
O  pin  divine  of  quiet  sequestration  1 

AndfeedinEdailyonlhehopeofheaTEn,  ' 

-To  it^^g  •rnx'tt^^  hut''happiEr  fa? 
Was  to  your  loult,  and,  to  the  thouehu  of 

A  thouvnd  limes  more  heaulirul  appeared. 

Your  ival  lonelhieu     The  lacred  tie 

J»  broken;  yet  why  grieve  I  fur  Time  hut  holdi 


EXTfiMPOHE 

1  uv  (tie  Subim  dl  Vanvw  clido 
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ilonir  a  bare  and  spcn  vallsy, 

The  Kitiick  SKephcrd  wu  tny  guide. 

ThiDugh  jrovfi  Ihat  had  begun  to  ihcd 

My  iKpi  tbc  Border-nunurel  led. 

The  miBhty  MinXnl  Wealhet  no  loncer, 

Hu  doKd  the  Sbephud-poeL'i  cyei': 


And  I^^amb^  the  frolic  and  Ihe  ecntk, 
Hsu  vaaished  from  his  loneLy  hearth. 

How  fail  hai  brother  foUowed  biother. 
From  iunihjne  to  the  nioleu  land  I 
Ya  I,  whoK  lidi  rmm  inrant  tlumber 
Were  earlier  raiwd,  remain  to  hear 
A  linud  voice,  that  asks  in  whi$perS| 
"  Who  nul  will  drop  and  disappear  f '* 
Our  haiichSr  life  it  mwncd  with  dukneit. 
Like  Lo^m  with  its  owi,  black  wreath. 
On  which  wi-.h  thee,  O  Crahbe  I  forth-looking, 
[  gued  from  Hampstead's  bieeiy  heath, 
lit  yesterday  departed. 
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Maid  I 

icb  her  their  Poet  dead 
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His  eyes  have  dosed  E    And  ye,  loved  book^ 
Shall  Southey  feed  upon  your  precious  lore. 


nartal  labouia  of  hil 
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of  nU  mankind. 

Could  pri 
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unshed  like  a  cloud 

Froul  Skiddaw't  top:  but 

be  loheaTeawu 

Jmcdinhi 
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The  euih,  and  ct 
Tome 

The  glorr  ind  Ihi 


[    Ve  UtsscA  Cirnture^,  1  hare  heard  Ihe  call 
"e  to  each  olhci  muke :  I  lee 

Jy  ™tl  ii  w  your  Falitjir 


Fnsh  flowers 
idlbcliabri^up 


The  sunshine  \s  a  Eioriaus  birth  : 

But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 

That  Ihcre  haih  past  away  a  filar/  fr 

Now,  while  Ihe  Wrds  this  sine  a  jo>-oui 
No  more  shi^l^V  of  mine  these 


BolfaDrihemsreakofsoi 
The  l>aD<y  at  i 
Doth  the  same 

ler  i>  Bed  Ihe  vision; 

e  ii  it  now.  the  glot] 


The  Wini! 


Doth  every  Beast  keep  holiday  :- 
Thou  Child  of  Jov, 
fiout  round  me,  ter  me  hear  thy  sht 
happy  Sh^herd-boy  I 


Upon  the  growiuE  Itoy 
But  He  beholds  Ihe  lieht,  and  i 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  ft 

Mu^l  travel,  »ill  is  Na 

igth  the  MaiT^^ret  it ' 
ade  into  the  light  ofoomn 
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VI. 


Earth  fills  her  lap  wfth  pleasures  of  her  own  ; 
yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
And  even  with  something  of  a  Mother's  mind, 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 

The  homely  Nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

VII. 

Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-bom  bKsses, 
A  six  years'  Darling  of  a  pigmy  size  ! 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies. 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses. 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes  I 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life. 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art ; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral . 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart. 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song : 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife-* 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part ; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "  humorous  stage  ** 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  brin^  with  her  in  her  equipage ; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 

vni. 
Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  Soul's  immensity ; 
Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heriuge,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  tne  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind, — 
Mighty  Prophet  1  Seer  blest  I 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find. 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by  ; 
Thou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-bom  freedom  on  thy  being's  height,' 
Why  vrith  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife? 
Full  soon   thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly 

•  freight, 
And  custom  he  upon  thee  with  a  weight, 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  1 

IX. 

O  joy  I  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  I 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction  \  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  Worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his 
breast : — 

Not  for  these  I  raise 

The  song  of  thanks  and  praise  ;• 


But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Cntature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised. 
High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  Nattu^ 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised : 
But  for  those  first  alTections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may,  .^ 

Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day,   ,?•.'' 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing^><Ci 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  powjMio  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  tfie  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence  :  truths  that  wake. 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour. 

Nor  Man  nor  Boy| 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  I 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore,  ^ 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermoce^   v  ' 

Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song  ! 
And  let  the  young  Lambo  Dound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound  I 

We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng, 
Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 
Ye  that  through  3rour  hearts  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  I 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so 
bright 

Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight. 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  splendour  in  the  ^ss,  of  glory  in  the  flower; 
We  will  gncve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind  ; 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be  ; 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering ; 
In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophU:  mind. 

XI. 

And  O,  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and 

Groves, 
Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves  ! 
Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 
I  only  have  relinquished  one  deught 
To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 
I  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  channels 

fret. 
Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they; 
The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-bom  Day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality  ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are 

won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
1  hanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  fear«. 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  teaxs. 
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THE  PRELUDE. 


BOOK 
INTRODUCTION. — CHILDHOOD  AND 
SCHOOL-TIME. 

0  THERE  is  blessing  in  this  gentle  breeze, 
A  visitant  that  while  it  fans  my  cheek 
Doth  seem  half-conscious  of  the  joy  it  brings 
From  the  green  fields,  and  from  yon  azure  sky. 
Whatc'er  its  mission,  the  soft  breeze  can  come 
To  none  more  grateful  than  to  me  :  escaped 
From  the  vast  city,  where  I  long  had  pined 

A  discontented  sojourner :  now  free. 

Free  as  a  bird  to  settle  where  I  wilL 

What  dwelling  shall  receive  me  ?  in  what  vale 

Shall  be  my  harbour?  underneath  what  grove 

Shall   I    take   up  my  home?   and  what  clear 

stream 
Shall  with  its  murmur  lull  me  into  rest  ? 
The  earth  is  all  before  me.     With  a  heart 
Joyous,  nor  scared  at  its  own  liberty, 

1  look  about ;  and  should  the  chosen  euide 
Be  nothing  better  than  a  wandering  cloud, 
I  cannot  miss  my  way.     I  breathe  again  1 
Trances  of  thought  and  mountings  of  the  mind 
Come  fast  upon  me :  it  is  shaken  off, 

That  burthen  of  my  own  unnatural  self. 
The  heavy  weight  of  many  a  weary  day 
Not  mine,  and  such  as  were  not  made  tor  me. 
Long  months  of  peace  (if  such  bold  word  accord 
With  any  promises  of  human  life). 
Long  months  of  ease  and  undisturbed  delight 
Are  mine  in  prospect ;  whither  shall  I  turn. 
Byroad  or  pathway,  or  through  trackless  field, 
Up  hill  or  down,  or  shall  some  floating  thing 
Upon  the  river  point  me  out  my  course  ? 

Dear  Liberty  !    Yet  what  would  it  avail 
But  for  a  gift  that  consecrates  the  joy? 
For  I,  methought,  while  the  sweet  breath  of 

heaven 
Was  blowing  on  my  body,  felt  within 
A  correspondent  breeze,  that  gently  moved 
With  quickening  virtue,  but  is  now  become 
A  tempest,  a  redundant  energ>'. 
Vexing  its  own  creation.     Thanks  to  both. 
And  their  congenial  powers,  that,  while  they 

join 
In  breaking  up  a  long-continued  frost. 
Bring  with  them  vernal  promises,  the  hope 
Of  active  days  urged  on  by  flying  hours, —  ^ 
Days    of  sweet   leisure,   taxed    with   patient 

thought 
Absb^se,  nor  wanting  punctual  service  high. 
Matins  and  vespers  of  harmonious  verse  1 

Thus  far,  O  Friend  I  did  I,  not  used  to  make 
A  present  joy  the  matter  of  a  song, 
Pour  forth  that  day  my  soul  in  measured  strains 
That  would  not  be  forgotten,  and  arc  here 
Recorded  :  to  the  open  fields  I  told 
A  prophecy  :  poetic  numbers  came 
Spontaneously  to  clothe  in  priestly  robe 
A  renovated  spirit  singled  out. 
Such  hope  was  mine,  for  holy  services. 
My  own  voice  cheered  me,  and,  far  more,  the 

mind's 
Internal  echo  of  the  imperfect  sound  ; 
To  both  I  listened,  drawing  from  them  both 
A  cheerful  confidence  in  things  to  come. 

Content  and  not  unwilling  now  to  give 
A  respite  to  this  passion,  1  paced  ou 


FIRST. 
With  brisk  and  eager  steps;   and  came,  at 

length. 
To  a  green  shady  place,  where  down  I  sate 
Beneath  a  tree,  slackening  my  thoughts  by 

choice. 
And  settling  into  gentler  bappine.ss. 
Twas  autumn,  and  a  clear  and  placid  day. 
With  warmth,  as  much  as  needed,  from  a  sun 
Two  hours  declined  towards  the  west ;  a  day 
With  silver  clouds,  and  sunshine  on  the  grass. 
And  in  the  sheltered  and  the  sheltering  grove 
A  perfect  stillness.     Many  were  the  thoughts 
Encouraged  and  dismissed,  till  choice  was  made 
Of  a  known  Vale,  whither  my  feet  should  turn. 
Nor  rest  till  they  had  reached  the  vciy  door 
Of  the  one  cottage  which  methought  I  saw. 
No  picture  of  mere  memory  e\'er  looked 
So  fair ;  and  while  upon  the  fancied  scene 
I  gazed  with  growing  love,  a  higher  power 
Than  Fancy  gave  assurance  of  some  work 
Of  glory  there  forthwith  to  be  begun. 
Perhaps  too  there  performed.     Thus  long  I 

mused. 
Nor  e'er  lost  si^ht  of  what  I  mused  upon. 
Save  when,  amid  the  stately  grove  of  oaks. 
Now  here,  now  there,  an  acorn,  from  its  cup 
Dislodged,  through  sere  leaves  rustled,  or  at 

once 
To  the  bare  earth  dropped  with  a  startling 

sound. 
From  that  soft  couch  I  rose  not,  till  the  sun 
Had  almost  touched  the  horizon  ;  casting  then 
A  backward  glance  upon  the  curling  cloud 
Of  city  smoke,  by  distance  ruralised  ; 
Keen  as  a  Truant  or  a  Fugitive, 
But  as  a  Pilgrim  resolute,  I  took. 
Even  with  the  chance  equipment  of  that  hour. 
The  road  that  pointed  toward  the  chosen  Vale. 
It  was  a  splendid  evening,  and  my  soul 
Once  more  made  trial  of  her  strength,  nor  lacked 
i^lian  visitations  ;  but  the  harp 
Was  soon  defrauded,  and  the  banded  host 
Of  harmony  dispersed  in  straggling  sounds. 
And  lastly  utter  silence  !     "  Be  it  so  ; 
Why  think  of  anything  but  present  good?" 
So,  like  a  home-bound  labourer  I  pursued 
My  way  beneath  the  mellowing  sun,  that  shed 
Mild  influence  ;  nor  left  in  me  one  wish 
Again  to  bend  the  Sabbath  of  that  time 
To  a  servile  yoke.     What  need  of  many  words? 
A   pleasant   loitering  journey,  through   three 

days 
Continued,  brought  me  to  my  hermitage. 
I  spare  to  tell  of  what  ensued,  the  life 
In  common  things — the  endless  store  of  things, 
Rare,  or  at  least  so  seeming,  every  day 
Found  all  about  me  in  one  neighbourhood — 
The  self-congratulation,  and,  from  mom 
To  night,  unTjrokcn  cheerfulness  serene. 
But  speedily  an  earnest  longing  rose 
To  brace  myself  to  some  determined  aim, 
Reading  or  thinking  ;  either  to  lay  up 
New  stores,  or  rescue  from  decay  the  old 
By  timely  interference :  and  therewith 
Came  hopes  still  higher,  that  with  outward  life 
I  might  endue    some  airy  phantasies 
That  had  been  floating  loose  about  for  years. 
And  to  such  beings  temperately  deal  forth 
The  many  feelings  that  oppressed  my  heart 
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That  hope  hath  been  discouraged ;  welcome 

light 
Dawns  from  the  east,  but  dawns  to  disappear 
And  mock  me  with  a  skjr  that  ripens  not 
Into  a  steady  morning:  if  my  mmd. 
Remembering  the  bold  promise  of  the  past. 
Would  gladly  grapple  with  some  noble  theme. 
Vain  is  her  wish  ;  where'er  she  turns  she  finds 
Impediments  from  day  to  day  renewed. 

And  now  it  would  content  me  to  yield  up 
Those  lofty  hopes  awhile,  for  present  gifts 
Of  humbler  industry.     But,  oh,  dear  Friend  I 
The  Poet,  gentle  creature  as  he  is. 
Hath,  like  the  Lover,  his  unruly  times  ; 
His  fits  when  he  is  neither  sick  nor  well, 
Though  no  distress  be  near  him  but  his  own 
Unmanageable  thoughts:  his  mind,  best  pleased 
\Vhile  she  as  duteous  as  the  mother  dove 
Sits  brooding,  lives  not  always  to  that  end. 
But  like  the  innocent  bird,  hath  goadings  on 
That  drive  her  as  in  trouble  through  the  groves; 
With  me  is  now  such  passion,  to  be  blamed 
No  otherwise  than  as  xt  lasts  too  long. 

When,  as  becomes  a  man  who  would  prepare 
For  such  an  arduous  work,  I  through  myself 
Make  rigorous  inquisition,  the  report 
Is  often  cheering  ;  for  I  neither  seem 
To  lack  that  first  great  gift,  the  vital  soul, 
Nor  general  Truths,  which  arc  themselves  a  sort 
Of  Elements  and  Agents,  Under-powers, 
Subordinate  helpers  of  the  living  mind: 
Nor  am  I  naked  of  external  things 
Forms,  images,  nor  numerous  other  aids 
Of  less  regard,  though  won  perhaps  with  toil 
And  needful  to  build  up  a  Poet's  praise. 
Time,  place,  and  manners  do  I  seek,  and  these 
Are  found  in  plenteous  store,  but  nowhere  such 
As  may  be  singled  out  with  steady  choice  ; 
No  little  band  of  yet  remembered  names 
Whom  I,  in  perfect  confidence,  might  hope 
To  summon  back  from  lonesome  banishment. 
And  make  them  dwellers  in  the  hearts  of  men 
Now  living,  or  to  live  in  future  years. 
Sometimes  the  ambitious  Power  of  choice,  mis- 
taking 
Proud  spring-tide  swellings  for  a  regular  .sea, 
Will  settle  on  some  Uritisn  theme,  some  old 
Romantic  tale  by  Milton  left  unsung  ; 
More  often  turning  to  some  gentle  place 
Within  the  groves  of  Chivalry,  I  pipe 
To  shepherd  swains,  or  seated  harp  in  hand, 
Amid  reposing  knights  by  a  river  side 
Or  fountain,  listen  to  the  grave  reports 
Of  dire  enchantments  faced  and  overcome 
Bv  the  strong  mind,  and  talcs  of  warlike  feats, 
^\  here  spear  encountered  spear,  and  sword  with 

sword 
Fought,  as  if  conscious  of  the  blazonry 
That  the  shield  bore,  so  glorious  was  the  strife  ; 
Whence  insinraiion  for  a  song  that  winds 
Through  ever  changing  scenes  of  votive  quest 
Wrongs  to  redress,  harmonious  tribute  paid 
To  p.aticnt  courage,  and  unblemished  truth. 
To  firm  devotion,  zeal  unquenchable. 
And  Christian  meekness  hallowing  faiihfulloves. 
Sometimes,  more  sternly  moved,  I  would  relate 
How  vanquished  Mithridatesnorthward  passed, 
And,  hidden  in  the  cloud  of  years,  became 
Odin,  the  Father  of  a  race  by  whom 
Perished  the  Roman  Empire :  how  the  friends 


And  followers  of  Sertorius,  out  of  Spain 
Flying,  found  shelter  in  the  Fortunate  Isles, 
And  left  their  usages,  their  arts  and  laws. 
To  disappear  by  a  slow  gradual  death, 
To  dwindle  and  to  perish  one  by  one. 
Starved  in  those  narrow  bounds :  but  not  the 

soul 
Of  Liberty,  which  fifteen  hundred  years 
Survived,  and,  when  the  European  came 
With  skill  and  power  that  might  not  be  with- 
stood. 
Did,  like  a  pestilence,  maintain  its  hold 
And  wasted  down  by  glorious  death  that  race 
Of  natural  heroes  :  or  I  would  record 
How,  in  tyrannic  times,  some  high-souled  man. 
Unnamed  among  the  chronicles  of  kings. 
Suffered  in  silence  for  Truth's  sake  :  or  tell. 
How  that  one  Frenchman,*  through  continued 

force 
Of  meditation  on  the  inhuman  deeds 
Of  those  who  conquered  first  the  Indian  Isles, 
Went  single  in  his  ministry  across 
The  Ocean  ;  not  to  comfort  the  oppressed, 
But.  like  a  thirsty  wind,  to  roam  about 
Withering  the  Oppressor :  how  CJustavus  sought 
Help  at  his  need  m  Dalecarlia's  mines  : 
How  Wallace  fought  for  Scotland ;   left  the 

name 
Of  Wallace  to  be  found,  like  a  wild  flower. 
All  over  his  dear  Country  ;  left  the  deeds 
Of  Wallace,  like  a  family  of  Ghosts, 
To  people  the  steep  rocks  and  river  banks. 
Her  natural  sanctuaries,  with  a  local  soul 
Of  independence  and  stern  liberty. 
Sometimes  it  suits  me  better  to  invent 
A  tale  from  my  own  heart,  more  near  akin 
To  my  own  passions  and  habitual  thoughts  ; 
Some  variegated  story,  in  the  main 
Lofty,  but  the  unsubstantial  structure  melts 
Before  the  very  sun  that  brightens  it. 
Mist  into  air  dissolving  !     Then  a  wish, 
My  last  and  favourite  aspiration,  moiints 
With  yearning  toward  some  philosophic  song 
Of  Truth  that  cherishes  our  daily  Hte  ; 
With  meditations  passionate  from  deep 
Recesses  in  man's  heart,  immortal  verse 
Thoughtfully  fitted  to  the  Orphean  lyre  ; 
But  from  thas  awful  burthen  I  full  soon 
Take  refuge  and  beguile  myself  with  trust 
That  mellower  years  will  bring  a  riper  mind 
And  clearer  insight.     1  hus  my  days  are  past 
In  contradiction  :  with  no  skill  to  part 
Vague  longing,  haply  bred  by  want  of  power. 
From  paramount  impul.se  not  to  be  witnstood, 
A  timorous  capacity  from  prudence. 
From  circumspection,  infinite  delay. 
Humility  and  modest  awe  themselves 
Betray  me,  serving  often  for  a  cloak 
To  a  more  subtle  selfishness  ;  that  now 
Locks  every  function  up  in  blank  reserve. 
Now  dupes  me,  trusting  to  an  anxious  eye 
That  with  intrusive  restlessness  beats  off 
Simplicity  and  self-presented  truth. 
Ah  1  better  far  than  this,  to  stray  about 
Voluptuou.sly  through  fields  and  rural  walks, 
And  ask  no  record  of  the  hours,  resigned 

•  Dominique  de  Gourgues,  a  French  gentle- 
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To  vacant  musinc,  unreproved  neglect 
Of  all  things,  .lud  deliberate  holiday. 
Far  better  never  to  have  heard  the  name 
Of  zeal  and  just  ambition,  than  to  live 
Baffled  and  plagued  by  a  mind  that  every  hour 
Turns  recreant  to  her  task  ;  takes  heart  again, 
Then  feels  immediately  some  hollow  thought 
Han^  like  an  interdict  upon  her  hopes. 
This  is  my  lot ;  for  either  still  I  find 
Some  imperfection  in  the  chosen  theme. 
Or  see  of  absolute  accomplishment^ 
Much  wanting,  so  much  wanting,  in  myself. 
That  I  recoil  and  droop,  and  seek  repose 
In  listlessness  from  vain  perplexity, 
Unprofitably  travelling  toward  the  grave. 
Like  a  false  steward  who  hath  much  received 
And  renders  nothing  back. 

Was  it  for  this 
That  one,  the  fairest  of  all  rivers,  loved 
To  blend  his  murmurs  with  my  nurse's  song. 
And,  from  his  alder  shades  and  rocky  falls. 
And  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a  voice 
That  flowed  along  my  dreams?   For  this,  didst 

thou, 
O  Derwent  I  winding  among  grassy  holms 
Where  I  was  looking  on,  a  babe  in  arms, 
Make  ceaseless    music    that   composed   my 

thoughts 
To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me 
Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind 
A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest,  of  the  calm  ^ 
That  Nature   breathes  among  the  hills   and 

eroves  ? 
When  ne  had  left  the  moimtains  and  received 
On  his  smooth  breast  the  shadow  of  those 

towers 
That  yet  survive,  a  shattered  monument 
Of  feudal  sway,  the  bright  blue  river  passed 
Along  the  margin  of  our  terrace  walk  ; 
A  tempting  playmate  whom  we  dearly  loved. 
Oh,  many  a  time  have  I,  a  five  years'  child. 
In  a  small  mill-race  severed  from  his  stream. 
Made  one  long  bathing  of  a  summer's  day ; 
Basked  in  the  sun,  and  plunged  and  basked 

again 
Alternate,  all  a  summer's  day,  or  scoured 
Tlie    sandy  fields,   leaping    through  flowery 

groves 
Of  yellow  ragwort ;  or  when  rock  and  hill, 
The  woods,  and  distant  Skiddaw's  lofly  height. 
Were  bronzed  with  deepest  radiance,  stood  alone 
Beneath  the  sky,  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
On  Indian  plains,  and  from  my  mother's  hut 
Had  run  abroad  in  wantonness,  to  sport 
A  naked  savage,  in  the  thunder  shower. 

Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul,  and  I  grew  up 
Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear : 
Much  favoured  m  my  birth-place,  and  no  less 
In  that  beloved  V.ilc  to  which  erelong 
We  were  transplanted — there  were  we  let  loose 
For  sports  of  wider  range.     Era  I  had  told 
Ten   uirth-days,  when   among    the  mountain 

slopes 
Frost,   and   the   breath   of  frosty  wind,  had 

snapped 
The  last  autumnal  crocus,  'twas  my  joy 
With  store  of  springes  o'er  my  shoulder  hung 
To  range  the  open  heights  where  woodcocks  run 
Along  the  smooth  green  turfl    Through  half 

the  night. 


Scudding  away  from  snare  to  snare.  I  ]died 
That  anxious  visitation  ;— moon  and  stars 
Were  shining  o'er  my  head.     I  was  alone. 
And  seemed  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  peace 
That  dwelt  among  them.     Sometimes  it  befel 
In  these  night  wanderings,  that  a  strong  desire 
O'erpowered  my  better  reason,  and  the  bird 
Which  was  the  captive  of  another's  toil 
Became  my  prey ;  and  when  the  deed  was  done 
I  heard  among  the  solitary  hills 
Low  breathings  coming  after  me,  and  sotmds 
Of  undistinguishable  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod. 

Nor  less  when  spring  had  wanned  the 

cultured  Vale, 
Moved  we  as  plunderers  where  the  mother-bird 
Had  in  high  places  built  her  lodge ;  though 

mean 
Our  object  and  inglorious,  yet  the  end 
Was  not  ignoble.     Oh !  when  I  have  htmg 
Above  the  raven's  nest,  by  knots  of  grass 
And  half-inch  fissures  in  the  slipj>ery  rock 
But  ill  sustained,  and  almost  'so  it  seemed) 
Suspended  by  the  blast  that  blew  amain,  ^ 
Shouldering  the  naked  crag,  oh,  at  that  time 
While  on  the  perilous  ridge  I  hung  alone. 
With  what  strange  utterance  did  the  loud  dry 

wind 
Blow  through  my  ear  I  the  sky  seemed  not  a  dcy 
Of  earth— and  with  what  motion  moved  the 

clouds  1 

Dust  as  we  are,  the  immortal  spirit  grows 
Like  harmony  in  music  :  there  is  a  danc 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  malces  them  dins  together 
In  one  society.     How  strange  that  all 
The  terrors,  ptuns,  and  early  miseries. 
Regrets,  vexations,  lassitudes  interfused 
Within  my  mind,  should  e'er  have  borne  apart. 
And  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself !    Praise  to  the  end  ! 
Thanks  to  the  means  which  Nature  deigned  to 

employ ; 
Whether  her  fearless  visitings,  or  those 
That  came  with  soft  alarm,  like  hurtless  light 
Opening  the  peaceful  clouds  ;  or  she  may  use 
Severer  interventions,  ministry 
More  palpable,  as  best  might  suit  her  aim. 

One  summer  evening  (led  by  her)  I  found 
A  little  boat  tied  to  a  willow  tree 
Within  a  rocky  cave,  its  usual  home. 
Straight  I  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepping  in 
Pushed  from  the  shore.   It  was  an  act  of  stealth 
And  troubled  pleasure,  nor  without  the  voice 
Of  mountain-echoes  did  my  boat  move  on  ; 
Leaving  behind  her  still,  on  either  side. 
Small  circles  glittering  idly  in  the  moon. 
Until  they  melted  all  into  one  track 
Of  sparkling  light.  But  now,  like  one  who  rows. 
Proud  of  his  skill,  to  reach  a  chosen  point 
With  an  unswerving  line,  I  fixed  my  view 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  craggy  ridge. 
The  horizon's  utmost  boundary  :  far  above 
Was  nothing  but  the  stars  and  the  grey  sky. 
She  was  an  elfin  pinnace  ;  lastily 
I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake. 
And,  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 
Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a  swan  ; 
When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till  then 
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The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and 

huge, 
As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct 
Upreared  its  head.    1  struck  and  struck  again, 
And  growing  still  in  stature  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and  still. 
For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing. 
Strode  after  me.    With  trembling  oars  I  turned, 
And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree  ; 
There  in  her  mooring-place  I  left  my  bark,— 
And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in 

grave 
And  serious  mood  ;  but  after  I  had  seen 
That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 
Worked  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being  ;  o'er  my  thoughts 
There  hung  a  darkness,  call  it  solitude 
Or  blank  desertion.     No  familiar  shapes 
Remained,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees. 
Of  sea  or  sky,  no  colours  of  green  fields  ; 
But  hu^e  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live 
Like  livmg  men,  moved  slowly  through  the  mind 
By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams. 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe  ! 
Thou  Soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought, 
That  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 
By  dav  or  star-light  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul ; 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man. 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things — 
With  life  and  nature— purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  sanctifying,  by  such  discipline. 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recognise 
A  grandeur  in  the  oeatings  of  the  heart. 
Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to  me 
With  stinted  kindness.     In  November  days. 
When  vapours  rolling  down  the  valley  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome,  among  woods. 
At  noon  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  Isuce, 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills  homeward  f  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine  ; 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night, 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  blazed  through  twilight 

gloom, 
I  heeded  not  their  summons :  happy  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us— for  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture  !     Clear  and  loud 
The  village  clock  tolled  six,— I  wheeled  about, 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home.    All  shod  with 

steel, 
\ye  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  rhase 
And  woodland  pleasures, — the  resounding 

horn, 
The   pack   loud   chiming,  and  the  hunted 

hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we 

flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle :  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud ; 


The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 

Tinkled  Ukc  iron  ;  while  far  distant  nills 

Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 

Of  melancholy  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars 

Eastward  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 

The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportively 

Glanced    sideway,    leaving    the    tumultuous 

throng. 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  of  a  star 
That  fled,  and,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamed 
Upon  the  glassy  plain  ;  and  oftentimes, 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning 

still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I,  reclining  back  upon  my  heels. 
Stopped  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 
Wheeled  by  me — even  as  if  the  earth  had  rolled 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  ! 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watched 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  dreamless  sleep. 

Ye  Presences  of  Nature  in  the  sky 
And  on  the  earth  !     Ye  Visions  of  the  hills  f 
And  Souls  of  lonely  places  !  can  I  think 
A  vulgar  hope  was  yours  when  ye  employed 
Such  ministry,  when  ye  through  many  a  year 
Haunting  me  thus  among  my  ooyish  sports. 
On  caves  and  trees,  upon  the  woods  and  hills. 
Impressed  upon  all  forms  the  characters 
Of  danger  or  desire  ;  and  thus  did  make 
The  surface  of  the  universal  earth 
With  triumph  and  delight,  with  hope  and  fear. 
Work  like  a  sea  ? 

Not  uselessly  employed. 
Might    I   pursue   this  theme   through  every 

change 
Of  exercise  and  play^  to  which  the  year 
Did  summon  us  m  his  delightful  round. 

We  were  a  tioisy  crew  ;  the  sun  in  heaven 
Beheld  not  vales  more  beautiful  than  ours  ; 
Nor  saw  a  band  in  happiness  and  joy 
Richer,  or  worthier  of  the  ground  they  trod. 
I  could  record  with  no  reluctant  voice 
The  woods  of  autumn,  and  their  hazel  bowers 
With  milk-white  clusters  hung ;  the  rod  and  line, 
True  symbol  of  hope's  foolishness,  whose  strong 
And  unreproved  enchantment  led  us  on 
By  rocks  and  pools  shut  out  from  every  star. 
All  the  green  summer,  to  forlorn  cascades 
Among  the  windings  hid  of  mountain  brooks. 
— Unfading  recollections  !  at  this  hour 
The  heart  is  almost  mine  with  which  I  felt. 
From  some  hill-top  on  sunny  afternoons. 
The  paper  kite  high  among  fleecy  clouds 
Pull  at  her  rein  like  an  impetuous  courser ; 
Or,  from  the  meadows  sent  on  gusty  days. 
Beheld  her  breast  the  wind,  then  suddenly 
Dashed  headlong,  and  rejected  by  the  storm. 

Ye  lowly  cottages  wherein  we  dwelt, 
A  ministration  of  your  own  was  yours  ; 
Can  I  forget  you,  being  as  you  were 
So  beautiful  among  the  pleasant  fields 
In  which  ye  stood  ?  or  can  I  here  for|;et 
The  plain  and  seemly  countenance  with  which 
Ye  dealt  out  your  plain  comforts?    Yet  had  ye 
Delights  and  exultations  of  your  own. 
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Ntigicclcd  and  unfirateruliy  ihrmm  bjr 
Even  (or  ihc  very  KI^MCe  Iliry  hod  wrcuE^l^ 
Duthuibanded  through  many  alons  campaiEn 

Had  changed  tbeir  (upctioiu ;  ume,  plebeiai 

Which  KaH.  berond  ihe  pioiniK  of  ihdr  birth 

Inmic  dLunondj, — clubtj  hearts  diamoDdi, 

A  enngTeBaiioo  piteouslr  akin  I 
Cheap  mailer  oRerEd  Ihey  la  boyiih  wit, 
ThoK  Hoty  knavei,  precipltateo  down 
Wiih  HwfTi  and  aunts,  like  Vulcin  out  ofhcaven 

Queeoi  f;lcamjng  through  their spleodour't  las 

And  motiartJii  Kurly  at  the  wnngs  nuitaiaed 
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Kevr  picuure  like  a  bee  among  the  Uowen. 

Thiii  nit  amid  thon  fits  otvulgv  jay 
Which,  through  all  seaionA^  on  auiild'i  punuitt 
Are  prompt  Bllendanu,  'mid  that  giddy  bliu 
Which,  like  a  tempest,  works  almig  tbi  blood 
And  ii  fuisMlen ;  even  then  I  felt 
Clleami  like  the  Haihine  of  a  shield  >-(he  eaitb 

Rememberable  thinijs  -.  somelimei,  '(i«  inje, 
tty  disnn  colliaions  and  quaint  auidenti 
(Uke  IhHc  ill-sotted  unions,  work  luppcaed 
Of  evil-minded  liiiries\  yei  not  vain 
Not  pro^tless,  if  haply  they  impreucd 
CoUalEiil  objects  and  sppeannces. 
Albeit  Itftless  dien,  and  doomed  to  sleep 

To  imnreniate  and  to  elevate  the  mind. 
—And  if  the  vulgar  joy  by  its  o>™  woeht 
Wearied  itielro?!  of  the  memory. 
The  ice»es  which  were  a  wiln«u  of  that  joy 
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One  end  at  least  hath  been  attained  ;  my 
mind 
Hath  been  revived,  and  if  this  genial  mood 
Desert  me  not,  forthwith  shall  be  brought  do 
Through  later  years  the  story  of  my  life. 
The  road  lies  plain  before  me  ;— 'tis  a  theme 


Single  and  of  determined  bounds  ;  and  hence 
I  choose  it  rather  at  this  time,  than  work 
Of  ampler  or  more  varied  argument, 
Where  I  might  be  discomfited^nd  lost : 
And  certain  hopes  are  with  me,  that  to  thee 
This  labour  will  be  welcome,  honoured  Friend! 
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Thus  far,  O  Friend  !  have  we,  though  leaving 

much 
Unvisiied,  endeavoured  to  retrace 
The    simple    ways    in    which    my  childhood 

walked  ; 
Those  chielly  that  first  led  me  to  the  love 
Of  rivers,  woods,  and  fields.     The  passion  yet 
Was  in  its  birth,  sustained  as  might  befal 
By  nourishment  that  came  unsought ;  for  still 
From  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  we 

lived 
A  round  of  tumult.     Duly  were  our  games 
Prolonged  in  summer  till  the  day-light  failed  : 
No  chair  remained  before  the  doors  ;  the  bench 
And  threshold  steps  were  empty  ;  fast  asleep 
The  labourer,  and  the  old  man  who  had  sate 
A  biei  lingcrei  ;  yet  the  revelry 
Continued  and  the  loud  uproar ;  at  last. 
When  all  the  ground  was  dark,  and  twinkhng 

stars 
Edged  the  black  clouds,  home  and  to  bed  we 

went, 
Feverish  with  weary  joints  and  beating  mmds. 
Ah  I  is  there  one  who  ever  has  been  youn^, 
Nor  needs  a  warning  voice  to  tame  the  pnde 
Of  intellect  and  virtue's  self-esteem  ? 
One  is  there,  though  the  wisest  and  the  best 
Ot  all  mankind,  who  covets  not  at  times 
Union  that  cannot  be  ;— who  would  not  give. 
If  so  he  might,  to  duty  and  to  truth 
The  eagerness  of  infantine  desire? 
A  iranquillising  spirit  presses  now 
On  my  corporeal  frame,  so  wide  appears 
The  vacancy  between  me  and  those  days 
Which  yet  have  such  self-presence  in  ray  mind 
ITiat,  musing  on  them,  often  do  I  seem 
Two  consciousnesses,  conscious  of  myself 
And  of  some  other  Being.     A  rude  mass 
Of  native  rock,  left  midway  in  the  square 
Of  our  small  market  village,  was  the  goal 
Or  centre  of  these  sports  ;  and  when,  returned 
After  long  absence,  thither  I  repaired. 
Gone  was  the  old  grey  stone,  and  in  its  place 
A  smart  Assembly-room  usurped  the  ground 
That  had   been  ours.      There   let  the  fiddle 

scream. 
And  be  ye  happy  !    Yet,  my  Friends !  I  know 
That  more  than  one  of  you  will  think  with  me 
Of  those  soft  starry  nights,  and  that  old  Dame 
From  whom  the  stone  was  named,  who  there 

had  sate. 
And   watched   her   table  with   its   huckster's 

wares 
Assiduous,  through  the  length  of  sixty  years. 

We  ran  a  boisterous  course ;  the  year  span 
round 
With  giddy  motion.     But  the  time  approached 
That  brought  with  it  a  regular  desire 
For  calmer  pleasures,  when  the  winning  forms 


Of  Nature  were  collaterally  attached 
To  every  scheme  of  holiday  delight 
And  every  boyihh  sport,  less  grateful  else 
And  languidly  pursued. 

Wlien  summer  came. 
Our  pastime  was,  on  bright  half-holidays. 
To  sweep  along  the  plain  of  Windermere 
With  rival  oars  ;  ana  the  selected  bourne 
Was  now  an  Island  musical  with  birds 
That  sang  and  ceased  not ;  now  a  Sister  Isle 
Beneath  the  oaks'  umbrageous  covert,  sown 
With  lilies  of  the  valley  like  a  field  ; 
And  now  a  third  small  Island,  where  survived 
In  solitude  the  ruins  of  a  shrine 
Once  to  Our  Lady  dedicate,  and  served 
Daily  with  chauntcd  rites.     In  such  a  race 
So  ended,  disappointment  could  be  none, 
Uneasiness,  or  pain,  or  jealousy  : 
We  rested  m  the  shade,  all  pleased  alike. 
Conquered  and  conqueror.     Thus  tlic  pride  of 

strength. 
And  the  vain-glory  of  superior  skill, 
Were  tempered  ;  thus  was  gradually  produced 
A  quiet  independence  of  the  heart ; 
And  to  my  Friend  who  knows  me  I  may  add. 
Fearless  of  blame,  that  hence  for  future  days 
Ensued  a  diffidence  and  modesty, 
And  I  was  taught  to  feel,  perhaps  too  much. 
The  self-sufficing  power  o!  Solitude. 

Our  daily  meals  were  frugal,  Sabine  fare  ! 
More  than  we  wished  we  knew  the  blessing 

then 
Of  vigorous  hunger — hence  corporeal  strength 
Unsapped  by  delicate  viands  ;  for,  exclude 
A  little  weekly  stipend,  and  we  lived 
Through  three  divisions  of  the  quartered  year 
In  penniless  poverty.     But  now  to  school 
From  the  half-yearly  holidays  returned. 
We  came  with  weightier  purses,  that  sufficed 
To  furnish  treats  more  costly  than  the  Dame 
Of  the  old  grey  stone,  from  her  scant  board, 

supplied. 
Hence  rustic  dinners  on  the  cool  green  ground, 
Or  in  the  woods,  or  by  a  river  side 
Or  shady  fountains,  while  among  the  leaves 
Soft  airs  were  stirring,  and  the  mid-day  sun 
Unfelt  shone  brightly  round  us  in  our  joy. 
Nor  is  my  aim  neglected  if  I  tell 
How  sometimes,  m  the  length  of  those  half- 
years. 
We  from  our  funds  drew  largely ;— proud  to 

curb. 
And  eager  to  spur  on,  the  galloping  steed  ; 
And  with  the  courteous  inn-keeper,  whose  stud 
Supplied  our  want,  we  haply  might  employ 
Sly  subterfuge,  if  the  adventure's  bound 
Were  distant :  some  famed  temple  where  of 

yore 
The  Druids  worshipped,  or  the  antiaue  walls 
Of  that  large  Abbcv,  where  within  the  Vale 
Of  Nightslutde,  to  St  Mary's  honour  built. 
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Stands  yet  a  mouldering  pile  with  fracturod 

flu-ch. 
Belfry,  and  images,  and  living  trees ; 
A  holy  Rccne ! — Alon^;  the  smooth  green  turf 
Our  horses  grazed.  '1  o  more  than  inland  peace. 
Left  by  the  west  wind  sweeping  overhead 
From  a  tumultuous  ocean,  trees  and  towers 
In  that  sequestered  valley  may  be  seen, 
Both  silent  and  both  motionless  alike  ; 
Such  the  deep  shelter  that  is  there,  and  such 
The  safeguard  for  repose  and  quietness. 

Our  steeds  remounted    and    the    summons 

given, 
With  whip  and  spur  wc  through  the  chauntry 

flew 
In  uncouth   race,  and   left   the  cross-legged 

knight, 
And  the  Mone-abbot,  and  that  single  wren 
Which  one  day  sang  so  sweetly  in  the  nave 
Of  the  old  church,  that — though  from  recent 

showers 
The  earth  was  comfortless,  and,  touched  by 

faint 
Internal  breezes,  sobbincs  of  the  place 
And  respirations,  from  the  roofless  walls 
The  shuddering  ivy  dripped  large  drops — yet 

still 
So  sweetly  'mid  the  gloom  the  invisible  bird 
Sang  to  herself,  that  there  I  could  have  made 
My  dwelhng-place,  and  lived  for  ever  there 
To  hear  such  music    Through  the  walls  we 

flew 
And  down  the  valley,  and,  a  circuit  made 
In  wantonness  of  heart,   through  rough  and 

smooth 
We  scampered  homewards.     Oh,  ye  rocks  and 

streams, 
And  that  still  spirit  shed  from  evening  air  1 
Even  in  this  joyous  time  I  sometimes  felt 
Your  presence,  when  with  slackened  step  we 

breathed 
Along  the  sides  of  the  steep  hills,  or  when 
Lighted  by  gleams  of  moonlight  from  the  sea 
We  beat  with  thundering  hoofs  the  level  sand. 

Midway  on  long  Winander's  eastern  shore. 
Within  the  crescent  of  a  pleasant  bay, 
A  tavern  stood  ;  no  homely-featured  house, 
Primeval  like  its  neighbouring  cottages. 
But,  'twas  a  splendid  place,  the  door  beset 
With  chaises,  grooms,  and  liveries,  and  within 
Decanters,  glasses,  and  the  blood-red  wine. 
In  ancient  times,  and  ere  the  Hall  was  built 
On  the  large  island,  hnd  this  dwelling  been 
More  worthy  of  a  poet's  love,  a  hut, 
Proud  of  its  own  bright  Are  and   sycamore 

shade. 
But — though  the  rhymes  were  gone  that  once 

inscribed 
The  threshold,  and  large  golden  characters. 
Spread  o'er  the  spangled  sign-board,  had  dis- 
lodged 
I'he  old  Lion  and  usurped  his  place,  in  slight 
And  mockery  of  the  rustic  painter's  hand — 
Yet,  to  this  hour,  the  spot  to  me  is  dear 
With  all  its  foolish  pomp.     Tlie  parden  lay 
Upon  a  slope  surmounted  by  a  plain 
Of  a  small  howling-green  :  beneath  us  stood 
A  grove,  with  gleams  of  water  through  the  trees 
Ar.  1  over  the  tree-tops  ;  nor  did  we  want 
Hclr^hmeut,  strawberries  and  ir^ow  cream. 


There,  while  through   half  an  afteraooa  we 

played 
Om  the   smooth  platform,  whether  skill  pre- 
vailed 
Or  happy  blunder  triumphed,  bursts  of  glee 
Made  all  the  mountains  ring.     But,  ere  night- 

fall, 
Wlien  in  our  pinnace  we  returned  at  leisure 
Over  the  shadowy  lake,  and  to  the  beach 
Of  some  small  island  steered  our  course  with 

one. 
The  Minstrel  of  the  Troop,  and  left  him  there. 
And  rowed  off  gently,  wlule  he  blew  his  flute 
Alone  upon  the  rock — oh,  then,  the  calm 
And  dead  still  water  lay  upon  my  mind 
Even  with  a  weight  of  pleasure,  adff  the  sky. 
Never  before  so  beautiful,  sank  down 
Into  my  heart,  and  held  me  like  a  dream  I 
Thus  were  my  sympathies  enlarged,  and  thus 
Daily  the  common  range  of  visible  things 
Grew  dear  to  me :  already  I  began 
To  love  the  sun  ;  a  boy  I  loved  the  sun. 
Not  AS  I  since  have  loved  him,  as  a  pledge 
And  surety  of  our  earthly  life,  a  light 
Which  we  behold  and  feel  we  are  alive ; 
Nor  for  his  bounty  to  so  many  worlds — 
But  for  this  cause,  that  I  had  seen  him  lay 
His  beauty  on  the  morning  hills,  had  seen 
The  western  mountain  touch  his  setting  orb. 
In  many  a  thoughtless  hour,  when,  from  excess 
Of  happiness,  my  blood  appeared  to  flow 
For  its  own  pleasure,  and  I  breathed  with  joy. 
And,  from  like  feelings,  humble  though  «»»«:«rpfffj^ 
To  patriotic  and  domestic  love 
Analogous,  the  moon  to  me  was  dear: 
For  I  could  dream  away  my  purposes, 
Standing  to  gaze  upon  her  while  she  hung 
Midway  between  the  hills,  as  if  she  knew 
No  other  region,  but  belonged  to  thee. 
Yea,  appertained  by  a  peculiar  right 
To  Uiee  and  thy  grey  huts,  thou  one  dear  Vale  f 

Those  incidental  charms  which  first  attached 
My  heart  to  rural  objects,  day  by  day 
Grew  weaker,  and  I  hasten  on  to  tell 
How  Nature,  intcrvenient  till  this  time 
And  secondary,  now  at  length  was  sought 
For  her  own  sake.     But  who  shall  parcel  out 
His  intellect  by  geometric  rules. 
Split  like  a  province  into  round  and  squxuw  ? 
Who  knows  the  individual  hour  in  which 
His  habits  were  first  sown,  even  as  a  seed  f 
Who  that  shall  point  as  with  a  wand  and  say 
"This  portion  of  the  river  of  my  mind 
Came  from  yon  fountain?"   Thou,  my  Friend ! 

art  one 
More  deeply  read  in  thy  own  thoughts  ;  tothse 
Science  appears  but  what  in  truth  she  is. 
Not  as  our  glory  and  our  absolute  boast. 
But  as  a  succedaneum,  and  a  prop 
To  our  infirmity.     No  oflicious  slave 
Art  thou  of  that  fal.se  secondary  power 
By  which  we  multiply  distinctions,  then 
Deem  that  our  puny  boundaries  are  things 
That  we  perceive,  and  not  that  we  have  made. 
To  thee,  unblindcd  by  these  formal  arts. 
The  unity  of  all  hath  been  revealed. 
And  thou  wilt  doubt,  with  me  less  aptly  skilled 
Than  many  are  to  range  the  faculties 
In  scale  and  orrier,  da.ss  the  cabinet 
Of  their  sensations,  and  in  voluble  phrase 
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Run  through  the  history  and  birth  of  each 

As  of  a  single  independent  thing. 

Hard  task,  vain  hope,  to  analyse  the  mind, 

If  each  most  obvious  and  particular  thought. 

Not  in  a  mystical  and  idle  sense, 

But  in  the  words  of  Reason  deeply  weighed, 

Haih  no  beginning. 

Blest  the  infant  Babe, 
(For  with  my  best  conjecture  1  would  trace 
Our  Being's  earthly  progress),  blest  the  Babe, 
Nursed  in  his  Mother's  arms,  who  sinks  to  sleep 
Rocked  on  his  Mother's  breast ;  who  with  his 

soul 
Drinks  in  the  feelings  of  his  Mother's  eye ! 
For  him,  in  one  dear  Presence,  there  exists 
A  virtue  which  irradiates  and  exalts 
Objects  through  widest  intercourse  of  sense. 
No  outcast  he,  bewildered  and  depressed  : 
Along  his  infant  veins  are  interfused 
The  gravitation  and  the  filial  bond 
Of  nature  that  connect  him  with  the  world. 
Is  tlicre  a  flower,  to  which  he  points  with  hand 
Too  weak  to  gather  it,  already  love 
Drawn  from  love's  purest  earthly  fount  for  hinj 
H.ith  beautified  that  flower  ;  already  shades 
Of  pity  cast  from  inward  tenderness 
Do  fall  around  him  upon  aught  that  bears 
Unsightly  marks  of  violence  or  harm. 
Emphatically  such  a  Being  lives, 
Frail  creature  as  he  is,  helpless  as  frail, 
An  inmate  of  this  active  universe  : 
For  feeling  has  to  him  imparted  power 
That  through  the  growing  faculties  of  sense 
Doth  like  an  agent  of  the  one  great  Mind 
Create,  creator  and  receiver  both. 
Working  but  in  alliance  with  the  works 
Which  it  beholds. — Such,  verily,  is  the  first 
Poetic  spirit  of  our  human  life. 
By  uniform  control  of  after  years, 
In  most,  abated  or  suppressed  ;  in  some. 
Through  every  change  of  growth  and  of  decay, 
Pre-eminent  till  death. 

From  early  days. 
Beginning  not  long  after  that  first  time 
In  which,  a  Babe,  by  intercourse  of  touch 
I  held  mute  dialogues  with  my  Mother's  heartj 
I  have  endeavoured  to  display  the  means 
Whereby  this  infant  sensibility. 
Great  birthright  of  our  being,  was  in  me 
Augmented  and  sustained.     Yet  is  a  path 
More  difficult  before  me  ;  and  I  fear 
I'hat  in  its  broken  windings  we  shall  need 
The  chamois'  sinews,  and  the  eagle's  wing 
For  now  a  trouble  came  into  my  mind 
From  unknown  causes.     I  was  left  alone 
Seeking  the  visible  world,  nor  knowing  why. 
The  props  of  my  affections  were  removed. 
And  yet  the  building  stood,  as  if  sustained 
By  its  own  spirit  I    All  that  I  beheld 
\yas  dear,  and  hence  to  finer  influxes 
The  mind  lay  open  to  a  more  exact 
And  clo^e  communion.     Many  are  our  joys 
In  youth,  but  oh  !  what  happiness  to  live 
When  every  hour  brings  palpable  access 
Of  knowledge,  when  all  knowledge  is  delight. 
And  sorrow  is  not  there  !    The  seasons  came. 
And  every  season  wheresoe'er  I  moved 
Unfolded  transitory  qualities, 
Which,  but  for  this  most  watchful  power  of 

love. 
Had  been  neglected  ;  left  a  register 


Of  permanent  relations,  else  unknown. 
Hence  life,  and  change,  and  beauty,  solitude 
More  active  even  than  "  best  society  " — 
Society  made  sweet  as  solitude 
By  silent  inobtrusive  sympathies. 
And  gentle  agitations  of  the  mind 
From  nuanifold  distinctions,  difference 
Perceived  in  things,  where,  to  the  unwatchful 

No  difference  is,  and  hence,  from  the  same 

source, 
Sublimcr  joy  ;  for  I  would  walk  alone. 
Under  the  quiet  stars,  and  at  that  time 
Have  felt  whate'er  there  is  of  power  in  sound 
To  breathe  an  elevated  mood,  by  form 
Or  image  unprofaned  ;  and  I  would  stand. 
If  the  night  blackened  with  a  coming  storm. 
Beneath  some  rock,  listening  to  notes  that  are 
The  ghostly  lan^age  of  the  ancient  earth. 
Or  make  their  dim  abode  in  distant  winds, 
llience  did  I  drink  the  visionary  power  ; 
And  deem  not  profitless  those  fleeting  moods 
Of  shadowy  exultation  :  not  for  this. 
That  they  are  kindred  to  our  purer  mind 
And  intellectual  life  ;  but  that  the  soul, 
Remembering  how  she  felt,  but  what  she  felt 
Remembering  not,  retains  an  obscure  sense 
Of  possible  sublimity,  whereto 
With  growing  faculties  she  doth  aspire, 
With  faculties  still  growing,  feeling  still 
That  whatsoever  point  they  gain,  they  yet 
Have  something  to  pursue. 

And  not  alone^ 
'Mid  gloom  and  tumult,  but  no  less  'mid  fair 
And  tranquil  scenes,  that  universal  power 
And  fitness  in  the  latent  qualities 
And  essences  of  things,  by  which  the  mind 
Is  moved  with  feelings  of^ delight,  to  me 
Came  strengthened  with  a  superadded  soul, 
A  virtue  not  its  own.     My  morning  walks 
Were  early  ;—  oft  before  the  hours  of  school 
I  travcUecl  round  our  little  lake,  five  miles 
Of  pleasant  wandering.   Happy  time !  more  dear 
For  this,  that  one  was  by  my  side,  a  Friend,* 
Then  passionately  loved  ;  with  heart  how  full 
Would  he  peruse  these  lines  I    For  many  years 
Have  since  flowed  in  between  us,  and,  our 

minds 
Both  silent  to  each  other,  at  this  time 
We  live  as  if  those  hours  had  never  been. 
Nor  seldom  did  I  lift  our  cottage  latch 
Far  earlier,  ere  one  smoke-wreath  had  risen 
From  human  dwelling,  or  the  vem.il  thrush 
Was  audible  ;  and  sate  among  the  woods 
Alone  upon  some  jutting  eminence. 
At  the  first  gleam  of  dawn-light,  when  the  Vale, 
Yet  slumbering,  lav  in  utter  solitude. 
How  shall  I  seek  the  origin  f  where  find 
Faith  in  the  marvellous  things  which  then  I 

felt? 
Oft  in  these  moments  such  a  holy  calm 
Would  overspread  my  soul   that  bodily  eyes 
Were  utterly  forgotten,  and  what  I  saw 
Appeared  like  something  in  myself,  a  dream, 
A  prospect  in  the  mind. 

'Twere  long  to  tell 
What  spring  and  autumn,   what    the  winter 

snows, 

•  The  late  Rev.  John  Fleming,  of  Rayrigg, 
Windermere. — Ed. 
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And  what  the  •ummer  shade,  what  day  and 

Eveninr  and  morning,  sleep  and  waking, 

thought 
From  sources  inexhaustible,  poured  forth 
To  feed  the  spirit  of  religious  love 
In  which  I  walked  with  Nature.     But  let  this 
Be  not  forgotten,  that  I  still  retained 
My  first  creative  sensibihty ; 
That  by  the  regular  action  of  the  world 
My  soul  was  unsubdued.     A  plastic  power 
Abode  with  me  :  a  forming  hand,  at  times 
Kebellious,  acting  in  a  devious  mood ; 
A  local  spirit  of  his  own,  at  war 
With  general  tendency,  but,  for  the  most, 
Subservient  strictly  to  external  things 
With  which  it  communed.     An  auxuiar  light 
Came  from  my  mind,  which  on  the  setting  sun 
Bestowed  new  splendour:  the  melodious  birds, 
The  fluttering  breezes,  fountains  that  run  on 
Murmuring  so  sweetly  in  themselves,  obeyed 
A  like  dommion,  and  the  midnight  storm 
Grew  darker  in  the  presence  of  my  eye : 
Hence  my  obeisance,  my  devotion  hence. 
And  hence  my  transport. 

Nor  should  this,  perchance. 
Pass  unrecorded,  that  I  still  had  loved 
The  exercise  and  produce  of  a  toil. 
Than  analytic  industry  to  me 
More  pleasing,  and  who.^e  character  I  deem 
Is  more  poetic  as  resembling  more 
Creative  agency.     The  song  would  speak 
Of  that  interminable  building  reared 
By  observation  of  affinities 
In  objects  where  no  brotherhood  exists 
To  passive  minds.     My  seventeenth  year  was 

come  ; 
And,  whether  from  this  habit  rooted  now 
So  deeply  in  my  mind,  or  from  excess 
In  the  great  social  principle  of  life 
Coercing  all  things  into  sympathy. 
To  unorganic  natures  were  transferred 
My  own  enjoyments  ;  or  the  power  of  truth 
Coming  in  revelation,  did  converse 
With  things  that  really  are  ;  I,  at  this  time, 
Saw  blessings  spread  around  me  like  a  sea. 
Thus  while  the  days  flew  by,  and  years  passed 

on, 
From  Nature  and  her  overflowing  soul, 
I  had  received  so  much   that  all  my  thoughts 
Were  steeped  in  feeling  ;  I  was  only  then 
Contented,  when  with  bliss  ineffable 
I  felt  the  sentiment  of  Being  spread 
O'er  all  that  moves  and  all  that  .seemeth  still; 
O'er  all  that,  lost  beyond  the  reach  of  thought 
And  human  knowledge,  to  the  human  eye 
Invisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart; 
O'er  all  that  leaps  and  runs,  and  shouts  and 

sings 
Or  beats  the  gladsome  air ;  o'er  all  that  glides 
Beneath  the  wave,  yea,  in  the  wave  itself. 
And  mighty  depth  of  waters.     Wonder  not 
If  high  the  transport,  great  the  joy  I  felt. 
Communing  in  this  sort  through  earth  and 

hcuvcu 


With  ^'^rtry  form  of  creature,  as  it  looked 
Towrards  the  Uncreated  with  a  cotmtenanoe 
Of  adoration,  with  an  eye  of  love. 
One  song  they  sang,  and  it  was  audible, 
Most  audible  then  when  the  fleshly  ear, 
O'ercome  by  humblest  prelude  of  that  strain. 
Forgot  her  functions,  and  slept  undisturbed. 

If  this  be  error,  and  another  faith 
Find  easier  access  to  the  pious  mind. 
Yet  were  I  grossly  destitute  of  all 
Those  human  sentiments  that  make  this  earth 
So  dear,  if  I  should  fail  with  grateful  voice 
To  speak  of  you,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  lakes 
And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds 
That  dwell  among  the  hills  where  I  was  b(Hii. 
I  f  in  my  youth  I  have  been  pure  in  heart. 
If.  mingling  with  the  world,  I  am  content  ^ 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have  lived 
With  God  and  Nature  communing,  removed 
From  little  enmities  and  low  desires. 
The  gift  is  yours  ;  if  in  these  times  of  fear, 
l^is  melancholy  waste  of  hopes  o'erthrown. 
If,  'mid  indifference  and  apathy. 
And  wicked  exultation  when  good  men 
On  every  side  fall  off,  we  know  not  how. 
To  selfishness,  disguised  in  gentle  names 
Of  peace  and  quiet  and  domestic  love. 
Yet  mingled  not  unwillingly  with  sneers 
On  visionary  minds  ;  if,  in  this  time 
Of  dereliction  and  dismay,  I  yet 
Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain^ 
A  more  than  Roman  confidence,  a  faith 
That  fails  not,  in  all  sorrow  my  support. 
The  blessing  of  my  life ;  the  gift  is  yours, 
Ye  winds  and  sounding  cataracts !  'tis  yours. 
Ye  mountains  I  thine,  O  Nature !  Thou  hast  fed 
My  lofty  speculations ;  and  in  thee. 
For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours,  I  find 
A  never- failing  principle  of  joy 
And  purest  passion. 

Thou,  my  Friend  !  wert  reared 
In  the  great  city,  'mid  far  other  scenes ; 
But  we,   by  di^erent  roads,  at  length  have 

gained 
The  self- same  bourne.    And  for  this  cause  to 

thee 
I  speak,  unapprehensive  of  contempt. 
The  insinuated  scoff  of  coward  tongues. 
And  all  that  silent  language  which  so  oft 
In  conversation  between  man  and  man 
Blots  from  the  human  countenance  all  trace 
Of  beauty  and  of  love.     For  thou  hast  sought 
The  truth  in  solitude,  and.  «nce  the  days 
That  gave  thee  liberty,  full  long  desired. 
To  serve  in  Nature's  temple,  thou  hast  been 
The  most  assiduous  of  her  ministers ; 
In  many  things  my  brother,  chiefly  here 
In  this  our  deep  devotion.  - 

Fare  thee  well ! 
Health  and  the  quiet  of  a  healthful  mind 
Attend  thee  I  seeking  oft  the  haunts  of  men. 
And  yet  more  often  hving  with  thyself. 
And  for  thy.«tclf,  so  haply  shall  thy  days 
Be  many,  and  a  blessing  to  mankind. 
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RESIDENXE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


It  was  a  dreary  morning  when  the  wheels 
Rolled  over  a  wide  plain  o'orhunjj  with  clouds, 
And  nothing  cheered  our  way  till  first  wc  saw 
The  long-roofed  chapel  of  King's  College  lift 
Turrets  and  pinnacles  in  answering  tiles, 
Extended  high  above  a  dusky  grove. 

Advancing,  we  espied  upon  the  road 
A  student  clothed  in  gown  and  ta>scllcd  cap. 
Striding  along  as  if  o'crtaskcd  by  Time, 
Or  covetous  of  exercise  arid  air  ; 
He  passed — nor  was  I  master  of  my  eyes 
Till  he  was  left  an  arrow's  flight  behind. 
As  near  and  nearer  to  the  spot  wc  drew. 
It  seemed  to  suck  us  in  with  an  eddy's  force. 
Onward  we  drove  beneath  the  Castle  ;  caught, 
While  crossing  Magdalene  Bridge,  a  glimpse 

of  Cam  ; 
And  at  the  Hoop  alighted,  famous  Inn. 

My  spirit  was  up,  my  thoughts  were  full  of 

hope  ; 
Some  friends  I  had,  acciuaintanccs  who  there 
Seemed  friends,  j)oor  simple  school-boys,  now 

hung  round 
With  honour  and  importance  :  in  a  world 
Of  welcome  faces  up  and  ili)wn  I  rovcil  ; 
Questions,  directions,  warnings  and  ailvice, 
I'lowcd  in  upon  me,  from  all  sides  ;  fresh  day 
Of  pride  and  pleasure  !  to  myself  I  seemed 
A  man  of  busuiess  and  expense,  and  went 
From  shop  to  shop  about  my  own  affairs, 
To  Tutor  or  to  Tailor,  as  bcfcl, 
From  street  to  street  witli  loose  and  careless 

mind. 

I  was  the    Dreamer,    they  the    dream  ;    1 

roamed 
Delighted  through  the  motley  spectacle  ; 
Gowns   grave,    or  gaudy,    doctors,    students, 

streets. 
Courts,  cloisters,  flocks  of  churches,  gateways, 

towers  : 
Migration  strange  for  a  stripling  cf  the  hills, 
A  northern  villager. 

As  if  the  change 
Had  waited  on  some  Fairy's  wand,  at  once 
Behold  me  rich  in  monies,  and  attired 
In  splendid  garb,  with  hose  of  silk,  and  hair 
Powdered  like  rimy  trees,  when  frost  is  keen. 
My  lordly  dressing-gown,  I  pa<is  it  by. 
With  other  signs  of  manhood  that  supplied 
The  lack  of  beard.— The  weeks  went  roundly 

on. 
With  invitations,  suppers,  wine  and  fruit. 
Smooth  housekeeping  within,  and  all  without 
Liberal,  and  suiting  gentleman's  array. 

The  Evangelist  St  John  my  patron  was : 
Three  Cfothic  courts  arc  his,  antl  in  the  first 
Was  my  abiding-place,  a  nook  obscure  ; 
Right  underneath,  the  College  kitchens  made 
A  humming  sound,  less  tuneable  than  bees, 
But  hardly  less  industrious  ;  with  shrill  notes 
Of  sharp  command  and  scolding  intermixed. 
Near  me  hung  Trinity's  loquacious  clock, 
Who  never  let  the  quarters,  night  or  day. 
Slip  by  him  unproclaimed,  and  told  the  hours 
Twice  over  with  a  male  and  female  voice. 
Her  pealing  organ  was  my  neighbour  loo ; 


BOOK  THIRD. 

And  from  my  pillow,  looking  forth  by  light 
Of  moon  or  favouring  stars,  I  could  behold 
'J'he  antechapcl  where  the  statue  rtood 
Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face. 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging   through  strange  seas  of  Thought, 
alone. 


Of  College  labours,  of  the  Lecturer's  room 
All  studded  round,  as  thick  as  chairs  could 

stand. 
With  loyal  students,  faithful  to  their  books, 
Half-and-half  idlers,  hardy  recusants. 
And  honest  dunces~of  important  days. 
Examinations,  when  the  man  w.as  weighed 
As  in  a  balance  !  of  excessive  hopes. 
Tremblings  withal  .and  commendable  fears, 
Small  jealousies,  and  triumphs  good  or  bad — 
Let  others  that  kn  nv  more  speak  as  they  know. 
Such  glory  was  but  little  sought  by  me. 
And  little  won.     Yet  from  the  first  crude  days 
Of  settling  time  in  this  untried  abode, 
I  was  disturbed  at  times  by  prudent  thoughts, 
Wi>hing  to  hope  without  a  hope,  some  fears 
About  my  future  worldly  maintenance. 
And,  more  than  all,  a  strangeness  in  the  mind, 
A  feeling  that  I  was  lU't  f.  r  that  hour. 
Nor  for   that   place.     But  wliercforc  be   cast 

down  ? 
For  (not  to  speak  of  Roa'^on  and  her  pure 
Reflective  acts  to  fix  the  moral  law 
Deep  in  the  conscience,  nor  of  Christian  Hoj^c, 
Bowing  her  head  before  her  sister  Faith 
As  one  far  mightier  ,  hither  I  had  come. 
Bear  witness  Truth,  endowed  with  holy  powers 
And  faculties,  whether  to  work  or  feel. 
!  Oft  when  the  dazzling  show  no  longer  new 
i  Had  ce.ased  to  da/zle,  oftlimes  did  1  quit 
My  comrades,  leave  the  crowd,  buildings  and 

groves, 
And  as  1  paced  alone  the  level  fields 
Far  from  those  lovely  sights  and  sounds  sublime 
With  wliich  I  h.ad  been  conversant,  the  mind 
Drooped  not;  but  tliere  into  herself  returning. 
With  prompt  rebound   seemed  fresh  as  here- 
tofore. 
At  least  I  more  distinctly  recognised 
Her  native  instincts  :  let  me  dare  to  speak 
A  higher  language,  say  that  now  I  felt 
What  independent  solaces  were  mine, 
To  mitigate  the  injurious  sway  of  place 
Or  circumstance,  how  far  soever  changed 
In  youth,  or  to  be  changed  in  after  years. 
As  ifaw.akened,  summoned,  roused,  constrained. 
I  looked  for  universal  things  ;  perused 
The  common  countenance  of  earth  and  sky: 
Earth,  nowhere  unembellished  by  some  trace 
Of  that  first  Paradise  whence  man  was  driven  ; 
And  -sky,  whose  beauty  and  bounty  are  expressed 
By  the  proud  name  she  bears— the  name  of 

Heaven. 
I  called  on  both  to  teach  me  what  they  might ; 
Or  turning  the  mind  in  ui)<)n  herself 
Pored,  watched,  exi)ccied,  listened,  .spread  my 

thoughts 
And  sjjreaci  them  with  a  wider  creeping  ;  felt 
Incumbencies  more  awful,  visit ings 
Of  the  Upholder  of  the  tran(iuil  soul, 
That  tolerates  the  indignities  of  Time, 
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In  Klory  Immulahlc     Jtui  pean  I  cddu^ 

J^ma  itnct  aiulrj^u  by  LhuuEht  Bupplicd 
Or  copicioujinetkci  not  ta  he  mUxIucii, 

Etch  liiE  laaK  itoneii  lIuL  coth  Ihe  liigh-wa; 


Lay  bedded  in 
Thnt  I  liehEld 


i^'jiog";!; 


cejD  A  kitidred  mood 


Vpluuffn.  untbaujEht  ot  vet  I  was 
J  had  a  wivld  abnui  mc— twu  Ay 
J  mode  it,  for  it  ODly  lived  to  me. 


S«ne  oHcd  it  nudni 
ireliild-like  fniilfula. 
IT  steady  moods  ai  thi 


D,  and  h«ber 


Wei  KirchinE  out  the  Jioes  or  iiSaasK 
As  they  Ge  hid  in  «![  exUFnal  fanrv, 

SpanaJcd  with  Lindred  multitudes  of  stits, 
Could  lind  no  suriacc  wbere  its  power  ot 

Which  ipalie  perpetual  Logic  to  my  soulj 

Did  bind  my  fceJuicA  even  ai  in  a  chain. 

The  Elury  of  my  youth.    Of  Ecniiu,  power, 

Cceiiiuiii.  and  di>^i>ily  itself, 

'  ■  -  ™  been  -ipeaking,  for  my  iheme  has  be 

ihtngi 


"What    I 

Done  viKiifTy  for  other  i 

Ilave  J  been  «pealtln(r.  i 
0  1[eaven>|h^..TAl 


I  the  might  of  Hiul^ 
.hemse?v.,.hi^^t 


Wirt,Cri"lS 
Itiieifnchid 
Points  h.ivE  I 
When  all  iia 


wild  Jield  where  they  wi 
Dowess,  which  I  wtOicd  to  touch 
en  from  the  rtach  of  words, 
d  ungla ;  itiii  1  feel,  and  Dake 


into  a  popufoui  plain 


We  must  docend.    A  Tiai . , 

So  be  it,  if  lilt  puteof  heiit  be  pninpt 

Who  in  these  thoughts  art  ever  9X  my  ^de, 
Support,  as  hovt^re,  my  tunUoE  fleps^ 

It  hath  been  told,  thai  when  the  Grit  deUfihl 
That  ftuhed  upon  me  from  Ihii  novel  ihow 
Had  (*iLed,  the  mind  returned  into  heiielf ; 

Changed  a'lio  liovly  and  inKnubly. 
Full  oft  the  quiet  and  culled  thoughls 


r  all.  a  Ire 


Could  have  beheld,— with  undelightEd  head, 

A  canffTrniion  m  ill  buddiPE-time 

Of  he^lh,  and  hope,  and  beaiilv,  an  at  once 


That  miscellaneous  Garland  of  vitd  Bower? 

Eolamous  Ihraugb  Iheworldt    I'ome.Uteas 
it  wi!  a  Boodiy  prospect ;  foe,  in  tooth. 


UapmfitaUe  talk  at  in 
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Such  MS  the  Itnor  of  iht  second  act 


Through  ihc  K.inie  gatewayj,  sleep  where  the 

had  iilepi, 
Wshfi  where  tijcy  WA^cd,  lajigc  Ihal  icclo^uj 

That  garden  of  great  inlelkcis,  undisturbed. 
Pbcc  also  by  the  side  of  this  dsik  sense 
nr  noble  reclinj  Ikit  thokc  spiiiiual  mEn. 


Heard  him,  while  birds  were  warbling,  tell  hi: 

Of  amorous  nas^on.    And  that  gentle  Rud, 
ChoiHi  by  the  Musts  for  their  V^  of  State- 
Sweet  Spenser,  moving  through  nis  clouded 

With  the  moon's  beauty  and  the  moon's  solk 


earth  has  ever  Jodeed 

Lmjuany^  ana  m  Ids  ■diolat's  dress 

luiKling  before  me.  yet  a  stripling  youi 

boy,  no  better,  with  his  rosy  cheeks 

horn  chance  had  stMioSbi  A™n'" 
moured  by  ItliltoD's  name.     U  tempi 


LibatloRM,  to  thy  memory  drank,  till  pride 
And  tntituds  crew  disy  in  a  brain 
Never  excited  by  the  funMi  of  wine 
Before  that  hour,  or  .■■nee.    Then,  fotlh  I  ra 
From  iheauenibly:  throufh  a  length  ofstreel 
Ran,  osIRch-like,  to  reach  out  chapel  door 
In  not  a  devpente  at  opprobrious  time. 
Albeit  long  after  the  im^arlunale  bell 
Had  atopped,  with  wearisome  Cassandra  vtuc 
No  longer  haunting  the  dark  winter  niahL 
Call  back,  O  Friend  I  a  moment  lo  thy  mind, 
The  place  Usfllf  and  IJashioD  of  the  rites. 


My   surphce,    ihiough  the  infttior  throng  I 

or  the  plain  Gurghers  who  in  audiencs  stood 
On  the  last  skir«  of  their  permiited  ground. 
Under  the  pealing  organ.  Kinply  thoughtsi 
i  am  ashamed  of  them  ;  and  thai  great  Bard, 
And  thou,  O  Friend  I  who  in  thy  ample  mind 
Hast  placed  mc  high  above  my  best  dcsena, 
Ve  will  forgive  the  weakness  of  that  hour. 

The  months  passed  on,  remissly,  not  given  up 

Or  walks  of  open  scanthd,  Uit  in  vague 
And  loose  indiflerence,  easy  likjogs.  aimi 
Of  a  low  pitch— duty  and  iral  diunisied. 
Vet  Nature,  or  a  happy  course  of  things 
Not  doing  in  their  steail  the  needful  woHt, 
I'hc  memory  languidly  revolved,  the  heart 
Reposed  in  noontida  rest,  the  inner  pulte 
or  conremplatioa  almost  failed  to  beat. 
Such  life  might  not  inaptly  be  compared 
To  a  Hoaiing  island,  an  amphibious  not 
Unsound,  of  spongy  teitnre,  yet  withal 

And  pleasant  fliweri.    The  thu^t  of  livioe 

rvcrence  for  the  glorions  Dead,  the  litht 

c  mighty  rxitdt  lie  visibly  entombed, 
ofien  stirred  the  l^an  of  youth,  and  bred 

such  high  emotion  touched  not  me. 

ligbt  composure,  far  le^s  to  instil 
lissant  efforts.    Nor  was  this  the  blame 


Imly  on  the  perch 
Those  lovely  forms 

n  insiinclively.  had  [bimd 


S1S&' 


In  magisterial  liberty  to  rove. 

Culling  inch  flowers  of  learning  as  might  teir 


bouldiave" 
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Have  made  me  pay  to  sc»cncc  and  to  arts 
And  written  lore,  acknowledged  my  licgc  lord, 
A  homage  frankly  offered  up,  like  that 
Which  1  liad  paid  to  Nature.     Toil  and  pains 
In  this  recess,  by  thoughtful  Fancy  built. 
Should  spread  from  heart  to  heart ;  and  stately 

groves. 
Majestic  edifices,  shoidd  not  want 
A  corresp<)nding  dignity  within. 
The  congregating  temper  that  jxirvades 
Our  unripe  years,  not  wasted,  should  be  taught 
To  minister  to  works  of  high  attempt — 
Works  which  the  enthusiast  would  perform  with 

love. 
Youth  should  be  awed,  religiously  possessed 
With  a  conviction  of  the  power  that  waits 
On  knowledge,   when    sincerely  sought    and 

prized 
For  its  own  sake,  on  glor>'  and  on  praise 
If  but  by  labour  won,  and  fit  to  endure 
The  passing  day  ;  should  learn  to  put  aside 
Her    trappmgs    here,    should    strip  them  off 

abashed 
Before  antiuiiity  and  stedfast  truth 
And  strong  took -minded  ncss  ;  and  over  all 
A  healthy  sound  simplicity  shoidd  reign, 
A  .seemly  plainness,  name  it  what  you  will, 
Republican  or  pious. 

If  these  thoughts 
Are  a  gratuitous  embbzonry 
That  mocks  the  recreant  age  "we  live  in,  then 
Be  Folly  and  Falsc-sceming  free  to  affect 
Whatever  formal  j:aii  of  discipline 
Shall  raise  them  highest  in  their  own  esteem — 
Let  them  parade  among  the  Schools  at  will, 
But  spare  the  House  of  God.  Was  ever  known 
The  witless  shepherd  who  persists  to  drive 
A  flock  that  thirsts  not  to  a  pool  disliked  ? 
A  weight  must  surely  hang  on  days  begun 
And  ended  with  .such  mockery.     I'c  wise. 
Ye  Presidents  and  Deans,  and,  till  the  spirit 
Of  ancient  times  revive,  and  youth  be  trained 
At  home  in  pious  service,  to  your  bells 
Give  seasonable  rest,  for  'tis  a  sound 
Hollow  as  ever  vexed  the  tran(juil  air , 
And  your  olticious  doings  bring  disgrace 
On  the  pl.iin  steeples  of  our  Knglish  Church, 
Whose  worship,  'mid  remotest  village  trees. 
Suffers  for  this.     Even  Science,  too,  at  hand 
In  daily  sight  of  lliis  irreverence, 
Is  smitten  thence  with  an  unnatural  taint, 
looses  her  ju>t  authority,  f.dls  beneath 
Collateral  .suspicion,  cl.>e  unknown. 
This  truth  csc.Ti)ed  me  not,  and  I  confess, 
That  having  'mid  my  native  hills  given  loose 
To  a  schoollkoy's  vision,  I  had  raised  a  pile 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  ccming  lime, 
'Fhat  fell  in  ruins  round  me.     Oh,  what  joy 
To  sec  a  sanctuary  for  our  coinitry's  youth 
Informed  with  such  a  spirit  as  might  be 
Its  own  protection  ;  a  primeval  grove, 
Where,  though   the   shades  witn  cheerfulness 

were  filled. 
Nor  indigent  of  songs  warbled  from  crowds 
In  under-coverts,  yet  the  countenance 
Of  the  whole  place  should  bear  a  stamp  of  awe; 
A  h:ibii.iti.)n  solxjr  and  demure 
For  ruminating  creatures  ;  a  domain 
For  quiet  things  to  wander  in  :  a  haunt 
In  which  the  heron  should  delight  to  feed 
By  the  shy  rivers,  and  the  pelican 


Upon  the  cypress  spire  in  lonely  thought 

Might  sit  and  sun  himself. — Alas!  AlasI 

In  vain  for  such  solemnity  I  looked  ; 

Mine  eyes  were  crossedf  by  butterflies,  earf 

vexed 
By  chattering  popinjays  ;  the  inner  heart 
Seemed  trivial,  and  the  impresses  without 
Of  a  too  g^udy  region. 

Different  sight 
Those  venerable  Doctors  saw  of  old, 
When  all  who  dwelt  within  these  famous  walls 
Led  in  abstemiousnes.s  a  studious  life  ; 
When,  in  forlorn  and  naked  chambers  cooped 
And  crowded,  o'er  the  ponderous  books  they 

hung 
Like  caterpillars  eating  out  their  way 
In  silence,  or  with  keen  devouring  noise 
Not  to  be  tracked  or  fathered.     Princes  then 
At  matins  froze,  and  couched  at  curfew-time. 
Trained  up  through  piety  and  zeal  to  prize 
Spare  diet,  patient  labour,  and  plain  weeds. 

0  seat  of   Artsl    renowned    throughout  the 

world  I 
Far  different  service  in  those  homely  days 
'i'he  Muses'  modest  nurslings  underwent 
From  their  first  childhood:  in  that  glorious 

time 
^yhen  Learning,  like  a  stranger  come  from  far. 
Sounding  through  Christian  lands  her  trumpet, 

roused 
Peasant  and  king ;  when  boys  and  youths,  the 

growth 
Of  ragged  villages  and  crazy  huts. 
Forsook  their  homes,  and,  errant  in  the  auest 
Of  Patron,  famous  school  or  friendly  nooic, 
Where,   pensioned,  they  in  shelter  might  sit 

down,  « 

From  town  to  town  and  through  wide  scattered 

realms 
Journeyed  with  ponderous  folios  in  their  hands; 
And  often,  starting  from  some  covert  place, 
Saluted  the  chance  comer  on  the  road. 
Crying,  "An  obolus,  a  penny  give 
To  a  poor  scholar!" — when  illustrious  men. 
Lovers  of  truth,  by  penury  constrained, 
Bucer,  Erasmus,  orMelancthon,  read 
Before  the  doors  or  windows  of  their  cells 
By  moonshine  through  mere  lack  of  taper  light. 

But  peace  to  vain  regrets!    We  see  but  darkly 
Even  when  we  look  behind  us,  and  best  things 
Arc  not  so  pure  by  nature  that  they  needs 
Must  keep  to  all,  as  fondly  all  believe. 
Their  highest  promise.     If  the  mariner. 
When  at  reluctant  distance  he  hath  passed 
Some  tempting  island,  could  but  know  the  ills 
That  must  have  fallen  upon  him  had  he  brought 
His  bark  to  land  uf)on  the  wished-for  shore. 
Good  cause  would  oft  be  his  to  thank  the  surf 
Whose  white  belt  scared  him  thence,  or  wind 

that  blew 
Inexorably  adverse  :  for  myself 

1  grieve  not  ;  happy  is  the  gowned  youth 
Who  only  misses  what  I  missed,  who  falls 
No  lower  than  I  fell. 

I  did  not  love. 
Judging  not  ill  perhaps,  the  timid  course 
Of  our  scholastic  studies  :  could  have  wished 
To  see  the  river  flow  with  ampler  range 
And  freer  pace  ;  but  more,  far  more,  I  grieved 
To  sec  displayed  among  an  eager  few, 
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\yho  in  the  field  of  contest  persevered. 
Passions  unworthy  of  youth's  Koncrjus  heart 
And  mounting  spirit,  pitiably  repaid, 
VVhcn  St)  disturbed,  whatever  p.ilins  arc  won. 
l-rom  these  I  turned  to  travel  with  the  sh.ual 
Of  more  unthinking  nature^,  easy.minds 
And  pillowy  ;  yet  not  wantin-  luv'e  t!iat  makes 
J  he  day  pass  lightly  on,  wliea  f>.r..-i.;ht  .sleeps, 
And  wisdom  and  the  jiledgcs  interclianged 
With  our  own  inner  being  arc  forg(jt. 

Yet  was  this  deep  vacation  not  given  up 
To  utter  waste.      Hitherto  I  had  stuod 
In  my  own  mind  remote  from  social  life,' 
(At  least  from  what  wc  commonly  so  name,) 
Like  a  lone  shepherd  on  a  promontory 
Who  lacking  occupation  looks  far  forth 
Into  the  b.3undles3  sea,  and  ratlier  makes 
Than  finds  what  he  beholds.     And  sure  it  i<. 
That  this  first  transit  from  the  smooth  (1<  Ir^hts 
And  wild  outlandish  walks  of  simi)le  youtii 
To  .something  that  resembles  an  aiiproacli 
'i'owards  human  business,  to  a  i)nv.legcd  world 
Within  a  world,  a  midway  residence 
With  all  its  intervenient  imagery, 
l)id  better  suit  my  \ision:»ry  mind, 
Far  better,  tlian  to  have  been  bolted  firth, 
'i'hrust  out  abruptly  into  Fortune's  way 
Among  the  conilicts  of  sub-tanlial  liio  ; 
Ily  a  more  just  gradation  did  lead  on 
To  higher  things  :  more  naturally  m.iturcd. 
For  permanent  possession,  better  fruits. 
Whether  of  truth  or  virtue,  to  ensue. 
In  serious  mood,  but  oftencr,  1  confess, 
W'ith  playful  zest  of  fancy,  did  we  note 
(How  could  we  les.s?  the  maimers  ami  the  ways 
Of  those  who  lived  dislingui  lied  by  the  bajj^e 
Of  gfMid  or  ill  report  ;  or  tho.e  with  whom 
I}y  frame  of  Academic  discipline 
W  c  were  perforce  connected,  men  whose  sway 
And  known  authority  of  office  serve-l 
'i"o  set  our  minds  on  cd^c,  and  did  no  more. 
Nor  wanted  wc  rich  pastime  of  this  kind, 
Found  everywhere,  but  chielly  in  the  riti:^ 
Of  the  grave  Klders,  men  unscnired,  gnjtcscpic 
In  character,  tricked  out  like  a^ed  trees 
Which  through  the  lapse  v>f  t)ieir  infirmity 
(iive  ready  place  to  any  random  seed 
That  chooses  to  be  reareil  \\\to\\  their  trunks. 

Here  on  my  view,  confronting  viviilly 
Those  shepherd  swains  whom  I  had  lately  left, 
Appeared  a  diflerent  aspect  of  old  age  ; 
How  different  !  yet  both  distinctly  marked, 
Objects  embossed  to  catch  the  general  eye. 
Or  portraitures  for  special  use  dcsi.:;ned, 
As  some  might  .seem,  .so  aptly  ilo  they  .serve 
To  illustrate  Nature's  bowk  of  rudiments — 
That  book  upheld  as  wiili  maternal  care 
When  she  would  enter  on  her  lentler  s':hcmc 
Of  teachinj;  comprcliension  with  deli.^ht, 
And  mingling  playful  with  pathetic  thoughts. 

The  surfaces  of  artificial  life 
Anti  manners  finely  wrought,  the  delicate  race 
Of  colours,  lurking,  gleaming  up  and  down 
Through  that  state  arrus  woven  with  sale  and 

gold  : 
This  wily  interchange  of  snaky  hues. 
Willingly  or  unwillingly  revealed, 
I  neither  knew  nor  cared  for  ;  and  as  such 
Were  wantin.g  here,  I  took  what  mlj^ht  be  found 
Of  less  elaborate  fabric    At  this  day 


I  smile,  in  many  a  mountain  solitude 

Conjuring  up  scenes  .as  ob--oIetc  in  freaks 

Of  character,  in  i>oints  of  wit  as  broad, 

.•\s  aught  by  wooden  images  performed 

!■  or  entertainment  of  the  g.iping  crowd 

At  wake  or  tair.     And  oftentimes  *^y^  Hit 

Remembrances  before  me  (-f  «ild  men — 

Old  humourisLs,   who  have  been  long  In  their 

graves. 
And  having  almost  in  my  mind  put  off 
Their  hunum  names,  have  into  pliantomspa.sscd 
Of  texture  midway  between  lite  and  books. 

I  play  the  loiterer  :  'tis  enough  to  note 
That  here  in  dwarf  ]iroj)<->rtions  were  cxj  ressed 
The  bmbs  of  the  sr^-'it  world  ;  its  cai";tT  strifes 
(.'odaterady  portr.iycd,  as  in  mock  li.;lit, 
A  tournament  of  blows,  some  hardly  liealt 
1  hoir.^h  siiori  of  mortal  combat  ;  and  whatc'cT 
Miijhi  in  this  p.ig(_ant  be  supposed  to  hit 
An  artless  rustic's  notice,  this  w.iv  less. 
More  that  way,  w.is  luii  wasted  uj-on  me. 
And  yet  the  sjje'.l.iclo  n;ay  well  demand 
A  more  sub-tanti.d  lumu-,  lu^  niiniic  sh.ow. 
Itself  a  living  part  i;f  a  live  whi-lc, 
A  creek  in  the  vast  sea  :  f  t   all  dc'::recs 
And  i,hapcs  of  spurious  fame  and  sl.urldived 

prai-e 
Here  s,itc  in  state,  ar.d  fed  with  daily  alms 
Uetainers  won  aw.iy  from  so-lid  ;^ooii  ; 
And  here  was  Labour,    his   t  w  n    buiid-sIavc  ; 

Hope, 
That  never  set  the  p.iius  against  the  \>x\:.\:  ; 
Idleness  halting  wiili  his  weary  clog. 
And  i>oor  mis'v,'uidoii  Sii.ime,  and  w.ilc.-^s  Fear, 
And  simple  I'leasiire  f"ra;:ing  f  r  1  call;  ; 
Honour  m!sj)|.n.i;(!,  .jtul  Ihgi.ity  a-tray  ; 
Feuds,  fu'lions,  fLittene-,  <  i;nut\-,  a;;d  guile 
.Mi'.rniuriMa'  subnli^-ion,  m^K  laid  g(ncrnmcnt. 

The  id'  1  weak  as  the  idolater  , 
And  I>ece:icy  ami  C'i:-t>  in  starxinj;  Tnith. 
And  blind  Authcrity  l':..tiiig  witli  l:i,  staff 
I  lie  child   that   might  have   led  l.im  ;   Fmpti- 

ness 
F  flowed  as  rf  good  cmcn,  and  nircl:  Worth 
Lett  to  herself  unheard  of  and  uiiknown. 

Of  tliese  and  other  kindred  nrttlccs 
I  cannot  .say  whit  poriiuu  is  in  tiuili 
I'hc  naked  recollection  of  that  time. 
And  what  may  rather  have  been  caded  to  life 
l>y  after  meditation.     Ihit  delight 
That,  in  an  easy  temper  lulled  asleep, 
Is  still  with  Innocence  its  own  reward, 
This  was  not  waulin;^.      Carelessly  I  ro.'-.mcd 
As  through  a  wide  museum  from  whose  stores 
A  casual  rarity  is  singled  out 
And  has  its  brief  perusal,  then  gives  vay 
To  others,  all  supj)lanteil  in  their  turn  ; 
Till  'mid  this  crowded  neighbourh<  od  <  f  thing* 
1  hat  are  by  nature  most  unncighbonTly. 
Tlie  head  turns  round  and  cannot  ri^l.t  it&elf ; 
And  th';u::h  an  aching  and  a  barren  sense 
Of  gay  confusion  still  be  uj^pcrmost, 
With  few  wise  longings  and  but  little  love, 
\  et  to  the  memory  s<.mcthing  ckav-;  at  last. 
Whence  profit  may  be  drawn  in  tinuv-.  to  come. 

Thus  In  submissive  itlleness,  my  Iricnd  ! 
The  labourinc;  time  of  autumn,  winter,  spring. 
Eight  months  !    rolled   pleasinj^ly  away  ;    the 

ninth 
Came  and  rcturucd  me  to  my  na:ive  hills. 
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SUMMER   VACATION. 
Bright  was  the  summer's  noon  when  quicken- 
ing steps 
Followed  each  other  till  a  dreary  moor 
Was  crossed,  a  bare  ridge  clomb,  upon  whose 

top 
Standing  alone,  as  from  a  rampart's  edge, 
I  overlooked  the  bed  of  Windermere, 
Like  a  vast  river,  stretching  in  the  sun. 
With  exultation,  at  my  feet  1  saw 
Lake,  islands,  promontories,  gleaming  bays, 
A  universe  of  Nature's  fairest  forms 
Proudly  revealed  with  instantaneous  burst. 
Magnificent,  and  beautiful,  and  gay. 
I  bounded  down  the  hill  shouting  amain 
For  the  old  Ferryman  ;  to  the  shout  the  rocks 
Replied,  and  when  the  Charon  of  the  flood 
Had  stayed  his  oars,  and  touched  the  jutting 

pier, 
I  did  not  step  into  the  well-known  boat 
Without  a  cordial  greeting.  Thence  with  speed 
Up  the  familiar  hill  I  took  my  way 
Towards  that  sweet  Valley  *  where  I  had  been 

reared  ; 
Twas  but   a  short  hour's  walk,  ere  veering 

round 
I  saw  the  snow-white  church  upon  her  hill 
Sit  like  a  throned  Lady,  sending  out 
A  gracious  look  all  over  her  domain. 
Yon  azure  smoke  betrays  the  lurking  town  ; 
With  eager  footsteps  I  advance  and  reach 
ITic  cottage  threshold  where  my  journey  closed. 
Glad  welcome  had  I,  with  some  tears,  perhaps, 
From  my  old  Dame,  so  kind  and  motherly. 
While  she  perused  me  with  a  parent's  pride. 
The  thoughts  of  gratitude  shall  fall  like  dew 
Upon  thy  grave,  good  creature  !     While  my 

heart 
Can  beat  never  will  I  forget  thy  name. 
Heaven's  blessing  be  upon  thee  where  thou  liest 
After  thy  innocent  and  busy  stir 
In  narrow  cares,  thy  little  daily  growth 
Of  calm  enjoyments,  after  eighty  years. 
And  more  than  eighty,  of  untroubled  life, 
Childless,  yet  by  the  strangers  to  thy  blood 
Honoured  with  little  less  than  filial  love. 
What  joy  was  mine  to  see  thee  once  again, 
Thee  and  thy  dwelling,  and  a  crowd  of  thmgs 
About  its  narrow  precmcts  all  beloved. 
And  many  of  them  seeming  yet  my  awn  ! 
Why  should  I  speak  of  what  a  thousand  hearts 
Have  felt,  and  every  man  alive  can  guess  ? 
The  rooms,  the  court,  the  garden  were  not  left 
Long  unsaluted,  nor  the  sunny  seat 
Round  the  stone  table  under  the  dark  pine. 
Friendly  to  studious  or  to  festive  hours  : 
Nor  that  unruly  child  of  mountain  birth. 
The  famous  brook,  who,  soon  as  he  was  boxed 
Within  our  g.irdcn,  found  himself  at  once, 
As  if  by  trick  insidious  and  unkind, 
Stripped  of  his  voice  and  left  to  dimple  down 
(Without  an  effort  and  without  a  will) 
A  channel  paved  by  man's  officious  care. 
I  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  and  smiled  again. 
And  in  the  press  of  twenty  thousand  thoughts. 
Ha,"  quoth    I,    "pretty  prisoner,   are    you 
there!" 


*  Hawkshead. 


Well  might  sarcastic  Fancy  then  have  whis- 
pered, 
"  An  emblem  here  behold  of  thy  own  life  ; 
In  its  late  course  of  even  days  with  all 
Their  smooth  enthralment ; '  but  the  heart  was 

full. 
Too  full  for  that  reproach.     My  aged  Dame 
Walked  proudly  at  my  side :  she  guided  me  ; 
I  willing,  nay— nay,  wishing  to  be  led. 
—The  face  of  every  neighbour  whom  I  met 
Was  like  a  volume  to  me  :  some  were  hailed 
Upon  the  road,  some  busy  at  their  work. 
Unceremonious  greetings  interchanged 
With  half  the  length  of  a  long  field  between. 
Among  my  schoolfellows  I  scattered  round 
Like  recognitions,  but  with  some  constraint 
Attended,  doubtless,  with  a  little  pride. 
But  with  more  shame,  for  my  habiliments, 
The  transformation  wrought  by  gay  attire. 
Not  less  delighted  did  I  take  my  place 
At  our  domestic  table  :  and,  dear  Friend  ! 
In  this  endeavour  simply  to  relate 
A  Poet's  history,  may  1  leave  untold 
llie  thankfulness  with  which  I  laid  me  down 
In  my  accustomed  bed.  more  welcome  now 
Perhaps  than  if  it  had  been  more  desired 
Or  been  more  often  thought  of  with  regret ; 
That  lowly  bed  whence  I  had  heard  the  wind 
Roar,  and  the  rain  beat  hard  :  where  I  so  oft 
Had  lain  awake  on  summer  nights  to  watch 
The  moon  in  splendour  couoied  among  the 

leaves 
Of  a  tall  ash,  that  near  our  cottage  stood  ; 
Had  watched  her  vrith  fixed  eyes  while  to  and 

fro     . 
In  the  dark  summit  of  the  waving  tree 
She  rocked  with  every  impulse  of  the  breeze. 

Among  the  favourites  whom  it  pleased  me 
well 
To  see  again,  was  one  by  ancient  right 
Our  inmate,  a  rough  terrier  of  the  hills  ; 
By  birth  and  call  of  nature  pre-ordained 
To  hunt  the  badger  and  unearth  the  fox 
Among  the  impervious  crags,  but  having  been 
From  youth  our  own  adopted,  he  had  passed 
Into  a  gentler  service.     And  when  first 
The  boyish  spirit  flagged,  and  day  by  day 
Along  my  vems  I  kindled  with  the  stir, 
I'he  fermentation,  and  the  vernal  heat 
Of  poesy,  affecting  private  shades 
Like  a  sick  Lover,  tnen  this  dog  was  used 
To  watch  me,  an  attendant  and  a  friend. 
Obsequious  to  my  steps  early  and  late. 
Though  often  of  such  dilatory  walk 
Tired,  and  uneasy  at  the  halts  I  made. 
A  hundred  times  when,  roving  high  and  low, 
I  have  been  harassed  with  the  toilof  verse. 
Much  pains  and  little  progress,  and  at  once 
Some  lovely  Image  in  the  song  rose  up 
Full-formed,  like  Venus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 
Then  have  I  darted  forwards  to  let  loose 
My  hand  upon  his  back  with  stormy  joy. 
Caressing  him  again  and  yet  again. 
And  when  at  evening;  on  the  public  way 
I  sauntered,  Uke  a  river  murmuring 
And  talking  to  itself  when  all  things  else 
Are  still,  the  creature  trotted  on  before  ; 
buch  was  liis  custom  ;  but  whene'er  he  mn 
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A  passenger  approaching,  he  would  turn 
To  give  me  timely  notice,  and  straightway, 
Grateful  for  that  admonishment,  I  hushed 
My  voice,  composed  my  gait,  and,  with  the  air 
And  mien   of  one  whose   thoughts   are  free, 

advanced 
To  give  and  take  a  greeting  that  might  save 
My  name  from  piteous  rumours,  sucn  as  wait 
On  men  suspected  to  be  crazed  in  brain. 

Those  walks  well  worthy  to  be  prized  and 

loved — 
Regretted  I — that  word,  too,  was  on  my  tongue. 
But  they  were  richly  laden  with  all  good. 
And  cannot  be  remembered  but  with  thanks 
And  gratitude,  and  perfect  joy  of  heart  — 
Those  walks  in  all  their  freshness  now  came 

back 
Like  a  returning  Spring.     When  first  I  made 
Once  more  the  circuit  of  our  little  lake, 
If  ever  happiness  hath  lodged  with  man, 
That  day  consummate  happiness  was  mine. 
Wide-spreading,  steady,  calm,  contemplative. 
The  sun  was  set,  or  setting,  when  1  left 
Our  cottage  door,  and  evening  soon  brought  on 
A  sober  hour,  not  winning  or  serene. 
For  cold  and  raw  the  air  was,  and  imtuned. 
But  as  a  face  we  love  is  sweetest  then 
When  sorrow  damps  it,  or,  whatever  look 
It  chance  to  wear,  is  sweetest  if  the  heart 
Have  fulness  in  herself ;  even  so  with  me 
It  fared  that  evening.     Gently  did  my  soul 
Put  off  her  veil,  and,  self-transmuted,  stood 
Naked,  as  in  the  presence  of  her  God. 
While  on  I  walked,  a  comfort  seemed  to  touch 
A  heart  that  had  not  been  disconsolate  : 
Strength  came  where  weakness  was  not  known 

to  be, 
At  least  not  felt ;  and  restoration  came 
I^ike  an  intruder  knocking  at  the  door 
Of  unacknowledged  wearmess.     1  took 
The  balance,  and  with  firm  hand  weighed  my- 
self. 
— Of  that  external  scene  which  round  me  lay. 
Little,  in  this  abstraction,  did  I  see  ; 
Remembered  less  :  but  I  had  inward  hopes 
And   swellings  of  the  .spirit,   was  wrapt  and 

soothed. 
Conversed    with    promises,     had    glimmering 

views 
How  life  pervades  the  undecaying  mind  ; 
How  the  immortal  soul  with  God-like  power 
Informs,  creates,  and  thaws  the  deepest  sleep 
That  time  can  lay  upon  her  ;  how  on  earth, 
Man,  if  he  do  but  live  within  the  light 
Of  high  endeavours,  daily  spreads  abroad 
His  being  armed  with  strength  that  cannot  fail. 
Nor  was  there  want  of  milder  thoughts,  oflove 
Of  innocence,  and  holiday  repose  ; 
And  more  than  pastoral  quiet,  'mid  the  stir 
Of  boldest  projects,  and  a  peaceful  end 
At  last,  or  glorious,  by  endurance  won. 
Thus  musing,  in  a  wood  I  sate  me  down 
Alone,  continuing  there  to  muse  :  the  slopes 
And  heights  meanwhile  were  slowly  overspread 
With  darkness,  and  before  a  rippling  breeze 
The  long  lake  lengthened  out  its  hoary  line. 
And  in  the  sheltered  coppice  where  1  sate, 
Around  me  from  among  the  hazel  leaves. 
Now  here,  now  there,  moved  by  the  straggling 

wind. 


Came  ever  and  anon  a  breath-Iike  soimd. 
Quick  as  the  pantings  of  the  faithful  dog. 
The  off  and  on  companion  of  my  walk  ; 
And  such,  at  times,  believing  them  to  be, 
I  turned  my  head  to  look  if  he  were  there  ; 
Then  into  solemn  thought  I  passed  once  more. 

A  freshnes!!  also  found  I  at  this  time 
In  human  Life,  the  daily  life  of  those 
Whose  occupations  really  I  loved  ; 
The  peaceful  scene  oft  filled  me  with  surprise 
Changed  like  a  garden  in  the  heat  of  spring 
After  an  eight-days'  absence.     For  (to  omit 
The   things   which   were   the  same  and  yet 

appeared 
Far  otherwise)  amid  this  rural  solitude, 
A  narrow  Vale  where  each  was  known  to  all, 
Twas  not  indifferent  to  a  youthful  mind 
To  mark  some  sheltering  bower  or  sunny  nook. 
Where  an  old  man  had  used  to  sit  alone. 
Now  vacant ;  pale-faced  babes  whom  I  had  left 
In  arms,  now  rosy  prattlers  at  the  feet 
Of  a  pleased  grandame  tottering  up  and  down  ; 
And  growing  girls  whose  beauty,  filched  away 
With  all  its  pleasant  promises,  w.is  gone 
To    deck    some    slighted    playmate's   homely 

check. 

Yes,  I  had  something  of  a  subtler  sense. 
And  often  looking  round  was  moved  to  smiles 
Such  as  a  delicate  work  of  humour  breeds  ; 
I  read,  without  design,  the  opinions,  thoughts. 
Of  those  plain-living  people  now  observed 
With  clearer  knowledge  ;  with  another  eye 
I  saw  the  quiet  woodman  in  the  woods. 
The    shepherd    roam    the    hills.      With    new 

delight. 
This  chiefly,  did  I  note  my  grey -haired  Dame  ; 
Saw  her  go  forth  to  church  or  other  work 
Of  state  equipped  in  monumental  trim  ; 
Short  velvet  cloak,  (her  bonnet  of  the  like), 
A  mantle  such  as  Spanish  Cavaliers 
Wore  in  old  time.     Her  smooth  domestic  life. 
Affectionate  without  disquietude. 
Her  talk,  her  business,  pleased  me  ;  and  no  less 
Her  clear  though  shallow  stream  of  piety 
That  ran  on  Sabbath  days  a  fresher  course  ; 
With  thoughts  unfelt  till  now  I  saw  her  read 
Her  Bible  on  hot  Sunday  afternoons, 
And  loved  the  book,  when  she  had  dropped 

asleep 
And  made  of  it  a  pillow  for  her  head. 

Nor  less  do  I  remember  to  have  felt. 
Distinctly  manifested  at  this  time, 
A  human-heartedness  about  my  love 
Vox  objects  hitherto  the  absolute  wealth 
Of  my  own  private  being  and  no  more  ; 
Which  I  had  loved,  even  as  a  blessed  spirit 
Or  Angel,  if  he  were  to  dwell  on  earth. 
Might  love  in  individiial  happiness. 
But  now  there  opened  on  me  other  thoughts 
Of  change,  congratulation  or  regret, 
A  pensive  feeling  !     It  spread  far  and  wide  ; 
The  trees,  the  mountains  shared  it,  and  the 

brooks. 
The  stars  of  Heaven,   now  seen  in  their  old 

haunts- 
White  Sinus  glittering  o'er  the  southern  crags, 
Orion  with  his  belt,  and  those  fair  Seven, 
Acquaintances  of  every  little  child. 
And  Jupiter,  my  own  lielovcd  star! 
Wliatcver  shadings  of  mortality. 
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Whatever  imports  from  the  world  of  death  lAnd  yet,  for  chastisement  of  these  regrets, 


Had  come  anion;;  these  olyects  heretofore. 
Were,  in  iliu  main,  of  mood  less  tender  :  strong. 
Deep,  gloomy  were  they  and  severe  ;  the  scat- 
terings 
Of  awe  or  tremulous  dread,  that  had  given  way 
In  later  youth  to  yeanlings  of  a  love 
Enthusiastic,  to  delight  and  hope 

As  one  who  hangs  down-bending  from  the 

side 
Of  a  slow-moving  boat,  upon  the  breast 
Of  a  still  water,  solacing  himself 
With  such  discoveries  as  his  eye  can  make 
Beneath  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Sees   many   beauteous   sights — weeds,    fishes, 

flowers. 
Grots,  pebbles,  roots  of  trees,  and  fancies  moVe, 
Yet  often  is  peq)lcxcd,  and  cannot  part 
The  shadow  from  the  substance,  rocks  and  sky, 
Mountains  and  clouds,  reflected  in  the  depth 
Of  the  clear  flood,    from  things  which   there 

abide 
In  their  true  dwelling  ;  now  is  crossed  by  gleam 
Of  hLs  own  image,  by  a  sunbeam  now, 
And   wavering    motions    sent    he    knows   not 

whence, 
Impediments  that  make  his  task  more  sweet ; 
Such  pleasant  office  have  we  long  pursued 
Incumbent  o'er  the  surface  of  past  time 
With  like  success,  nor  often  have  appeared 
Shapes  fairer  or  less  doubtfully  discerned 
Than    these    to   which    the    Talc,    indulgent 

Friend  ! 
Would  now  direct  thy  notice.     Vet  in  spite 
Of  pleasure  won,  and  knowledge  not  withheld. 
There  was  an  inner  falling  off-  I  loved. 
Loved  deeply  all  that  had  been  loved  befire. 
More  deeply  even  than  ever  :  but  a  swarm 
Of  heady  schemes  jostling  each  other,  gawds. 
And  feast  and  dance,  and  public  revelry, 
And  sports  and  games  [too  grateful  in  them- 
selves. 
Yet  in  themselves  less  grateful.  I  believe. 
Than  as  they  were  a  badge  glossy  and  fresh 
Of  manliness  and  freedom)  all  conspired 
To  lure  my  mind  fr<^m  firm  habitual  quest 
Of  feeding  plea>urcs,  to  depress  the  zeal 
And   damp   those    yearnings  which    had  once 

been  mine — 
A  wild,  unworldly-minded  youth,  given  up 
To  his  own  eager  thoughts.     Jt  would  demand 
Some  skill,  and  longer  time  than  may  be  spared. 
To  paint  these  vanities,  and  how  they  wrought 
In  haunts  where   they,    till   now,    had   been 

unknown. 
It  seemed  the  very  garments  that  I  wore 
Preyed  on  my  strength,  and  stopped  the  quiet 

stream 
Of  self-forgetfulness. 

Yes,  that  heartless  chase 
Of  trivial  pleasures  was  a  poor  excliange 
For  books  and  nature  at  that  early  age. 
'Tis  true,    some  casual   knowledge   might  be 

gained 
Of  character  or  life  ;  but  at  that  time. 
Of  manners  put  to  .schonl  I  took  small  note, 
And  all  my  deeper  passions  lay  elsewhere. 
Far  better  had  it  been  to  exalt  the  mind 
By  solitary  study,  to  uphold 
Intense  desire  through  tnrjitative  peace; 


The  memory  of  one  partk  iilar  hour 

Doth  here  rise  up  against  me.     'Mid  a  throng 

Of  maids   and   youths,  old  men,  and  roations 

staid, 
A  medley  of  all  tempers,  I  had  passed 
The  night  in  dancing,  gaiety,  and  niirth, 
With  din  of  instruments  and  shufflirg  feet. 
And  glancing  forms,  and  tapers  glittering, 
And  unaimed  prattle  flying  up  and  down  ; 
Spirits  upon  the  stretch,  and  nere  and  there 
Slight  shocks  of  young  love-liking  interspersed. 
Whose  transient  pleasure  mounted  to  the  head. 
And  tingled  through  the  veins.  Ere  we  retired. 
The  cock  had  crowed,  and  now  the  eastern  sky 
Was  kindling,  not  unseen,  frcm  humble  copse 
And  open   field,  through  which   the  pathway 

wound, 
And  homeward  led  my  steps.     Magnificent 
The  morning  rose,  in  memorable  pomp. 
Glorious  as  ere  I  had  beheld — in  front. 
The  sea  lay  laughing  at  a  distance ;  near, 
'J'he  solid  mountains  .shone,  bright  as  the  clouds. 
Grain-tinctured,  drenched  in  empyrean  light ; 
And  in  the  meadows  and  the  lower  grounds 
Was  all  the  sweetness  of  a  common  dawn — 
Dews,  vapours,  and  the  melody  of  birds, 
And  labourers  going  forth  to  till  the  fields. 
Ah !  need  I  say,  dear  Friend  !  that  to  the  brim 
My  heart  was  full :  I  made  no  vows,  but  vows 
Were  then  made  for  me  ;  bond  unknown  to  me 
Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning  greatly, 
A  dedicated  Spirit.     On  I  walked 
In  thankful  blessedness,  which  yet  survives 

Strange  rendezvous  1     My  mind  was  at  that 
time 
A  parti-cohmred  .show  of  grave  and  gay. 
Solid  and  light,  short-sighted  and  profound  ; 
Of  inconsiderate  habits  and  sedate, 
Consorting  in  one  mansion  unreproved. 
The  worth  I  knew  of  powers  that  I  pos$es.sed. 
Though  slighted  and  too  oft  misused.    Besides, 
That  summer,  swarming  as  it  did  with  thoughts 
Transient  and  idle,  l.icked  not  intervals 
When  Folly  from  the  frown  of  fleeting-Time 
Shrunk,  and  the  mind  experienced  in  herself 
Conformity  as  just  as  that  of  old 
To  the  end  and  written  spirit  of  God's  works. 
Whether  held  forth  in  Nature  cr  in  Man, 
Through  pregnant  vision,  separate  or  conjomed. 

When  from  our  belter  selves  we  have  too  long 
Been  parted  by  the  hurr>'ing  world,  and  droop. 
Sick  of  its  business,  of  its  pleasures  tired, 
How  gracious,  how  benign,  is  Solitude  ; 
How  potent  a  mere  image  of  her  sway  ; 
Most  potent  when  impressed  upon  the  mind 
With  .an  appropriate  human  centre — hermit, 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness  ; 
Votary  (in  vast  cathedral,  where  no  foot 
Is  treading,  where  no  other  face  is  seen) 
Kneeling  at  prayers  ;  or  watchman  on  the  top 
Of  lighthouse,  beaten  by  Atlantic  waves; 
Or  as  the  soul  of  that  great  Power  is  met 
Sometimes  embodied  on  a  public  road. 
When,  for  the  night  deserted,  it  assumes 
A  character  of  quiet  more  profound 
Thau  pathless  wastes. 

Once,  when  those  summer  months 
Were  flown,  and  autumn  brought  its  annual 
show 
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Of  oars  Willi  oars  contending:,  sails  with  sails, 
Upon  \\  inan.Jers  spacious  brca.-,t,  it  chanced 

Avt  ^^- '^'■.  *  **^^  ^^^^  a  flower-decked  room 
nvhosc  ni-door  pastime,  lighted  up,  survived 
lo  a  Ute  hour),  and  spirits  overwrought 
VV  ere  makmg  night  do  penance  for  a  day 
hpent  in  a  round  of  strenuous  idleness  - 
My  homeward  course  led  up  a  long  ascent, 
\V  here  the  road's  watery  surface,  to  the  t^p 
Of  that  sharp  rising,  glittered  to  the  moon 
And  l»rc  the  semblance  of  another  stream 
Stealing  with  silent  lapse  to  join  the  brook 
That  murmured  in  the  vale.    All  else  was  still ; 
No  livujg  thing  appeared  ia  earth  or  air. 
And,  save  the  Jlowmg  water's  peaceful  voice, 
Sound  there  was  none— but,  lo!   an  uncouth 

shape. 
Shown  by  a  sudden  turning  of  the  road. 
So  near  that,  slipping  back  into  the  shade 
Of  a  thick  hawthorn,  I  could  mark  him  well, 
Myself  unseen.     He  w:is  of  stature  tail, 
A  span  above  man's  common  measure,  tall. 
Stiff,  lank,  and  upright ;  a  more  mea'^rc  man 
Was  never  seen  before  by  ni;;ht  or  day. 
Long   were   his  arms,    {Killid   his   hands ;    his 

mouth 
Looked  ghastly  in  the  moonlight :  from  bcliind, 
A  mile-stone  propped  him  ;  1  could  also  ken 
That  he  was  cK'tlied  in  military  garb, 
Though  faded,  yet  entire.     Companionless, 
No  dog  attending,  by  no  staff  sustained, 
He  stood,  and  in  his  very  dress  appeared 
A  desolation,  a  simplicity, 
'Jo  which  the  trajjpings  of  a  gaudy  world 
Make  a  strange  back-ground.     From  hi^  lips, 

ere  long, 
Issued  low  muttered  sounds,  as  if  of  pain 
Or  some  uneasy  t'.iought  ;  ycx.  still  his  form 
Kept  the  same  awful  steadiness  —at  his  feet 
His  shadow  lay,  and  moved  not.     Trom  self- 

blamc 
Not  wholly  free,  I  watched  him  thus:  nt  length 
Subduing  my  he.irt'<  specious  cowardicL*, 
1  left  the  shady  mn^k  where  I  had  st^^od 
And  hailed  him.    Slowly  from  his  resting-place 
He  rose,  and  with  a  lean  and  wasted  arm 
In  measured  gesture  lifted  to  his  head 
RctuniC'l  my  sidutation  :  then  resumed 
His  station  as  before  ;  and  when  I  asked 
His  histiry,  the  veteran,  in  reply. 
Was  neither  slow  nor  eager  ;  but,  unmoved, 
And  with  a  quiet  uncomplaining  voice, 
A  stately  air  of  mild  indifference. 
He  told  in  few  plain  words  a  soldier's  talc — 
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When  Contemplation,  like  the  night-calm  felt 
Through  earth  and  sky,  spreads  widely,  and 

sends  deep 
Into  the  soul  its  tranquillising  power, 
Kven  then  I  sometimes  grieve  for  thee.  O  Man, 
Earth's  (laramount  Creature  !  not  so  much  for 

woes 
That  thou  endurest ;  lieavy  though  that  weight 

be. 
Cloud-like  it   mounts,   or  touched  with   light 

divine 
Doth  mcli  away  ;  but  fur  those  palms  achieved, 


That  in  the  Tropic  Islands  he  had  served, 
Whence  he  had  landed  scarcely  three  weeks 

past  ; 
That  on  his  landing  he  had  been  dismissed. 
And  now  was  travelling  towards  his  native 

home. 
This  heard,  I  said,  in  pity,  "  Come  with  me." 
lie  stooped,  and  straightway  from  the  ground 

took  up 
An  oaken  staff  by  me  yet  unobserved — 
A  staff  which  must  have  dropped  from  his  sladc 

hand 
And  lay  till  now  neglected  in  the  grass. 
Though  weak  his  step  and  cautious,  he  appeared 
To  travel  without  pain,  and  1  beheld. 
With  an  astonishment  but  ill  suppressed. 
His  ghostly  figure  moving  at  my  side  ; 
Nor  could  I,  while  we  journeyed  thus,  forbear 
To  turn  from  present  hardships  to  the  past, 
And  sjMiak  of  war,  battle,  and  pestilence?. 
Sprinkhng   this   talk   with   questions,   better 

spared. 
On  what  he  might  himself  have  seen  or  felt. 
He  all  the  while  was  in  demeanour  calm. 
Concise  in  answer  ;  solemn  and  sublime 
He  might  have  seemed,  but  that  in  all  he  said 
There  was  a  strange  ludf-ab-icnce,  as  of  one 
Knowing  too  well  the  importance  of  his  theme, 
lint  feeling  it  no  lonijcr.     Our  discourse 
Soon  ended,  and  together  on  we  passed 
In  silence  through  a  wood  gloomy  and  still. 
Up-turning,  then,  along  an  open  field, 
We  reached  a  coit.agc.    At  the  door  1  knocked. 
And  earnestly  to  charitable  care 
Commended  hiin  as  a  poor  friendless  man. 
Belated  and  by  sickness  overcome. 
Assured  that  now  the  traveller  would  repose 
In  comfort,  I  entreated  that  henceforth 
He  would  not  linger  in  the  public  ways, 
I'ut  ask  for  timely  furtherance  and  help 
Such  as  his  state  retiuired.     At  this  reproof. 
With  the  same  ghastly  mildness  in  his  look. 
He  said,  "My  tru';t  is  in  tlie  God  of  Heaven, 
And  in  the  eye  of  him  who  passes  me  !  " 

The  cottajje  door  was  speedily  unbarred. 
And  now  the  soldier  touched  Ins  hat  once  more 
With  his  lean  hand,  and  in  a  faltering  voice, 
Who<«e  tone  be-ipake  reviving  interests 
Till  then  unfelt,  he  thanked  me  ;  I  returned 
'J'he  farewell  blessing  of  the  j^atient  man. 
And  so  we  parted.     Iiack  I  cast  a  look, 
And  lingered  near  the  door  a  little  .space. 
Then  sought  witli  quiet  heart  my  distant  hoc:. 

FIFTir. 

Through  length  of  time,  by  patient  exercise 
Of  study  and  hard  thought ;  there,  there,  it  is 
That  sadness  finds  its  fuel.     Hitherto, 
In  progress  through  this  Verse,  my  mind  hath 

looked 
Upon  the  sjKaking  face  of  earth  and  heavea 
As  her  prime  teacher,  intercourse  with  man 
Established  by  the  sovereign  Intellect, 
Who  through  that  bodily  image  hath  diffused. 
As  mij;ht  appear  to  the  eve  of  fleeting  time. 
A    deathless   spirit.      Thou  also,    man !    nast 

wroutrht. 
For  commerce  of  thy  nature  with  herself. 
Things  that  aspire  lu  uuconqucnAble  id^ ; 
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And  yet  we  feel — we  cannot  choose  but  feci — 
That  they  must  perish,  'i'rcmblings  of  the  heart 
It  gives,  to  thinJc  that  our  immortal  being 
No  more  shall  need  such  garments ;  and  yet 

man, 
As  long  as  he  shall  be  the  child  of  earth. 
Might  almost  "weep  to  have"  what  he  may 

lose, 
Nor  be  himself  cxlingxiished,  but  survive, 
Abject,  dei>ressed,  forlorn,  disconsolate. 
A  Uiought  is  with  me  sometimes,  and  I  say,— 
Shotild  the  whole  frame  of  earth  by  inward 

throes 
Be  wrenched,  or  fire  come  down  from  far  to 

scorch 
Her  pleasant  habitations,  and  dry  up 
Old  Ocean,  in  his  bed  left  singed  and  bare, 
Yet  would  the  living  Presence  still  subsist 
Victorious^  and  composure  would  ensue. 
And  kindhngs  like  tne  morning — presage  sure 
Of  day  returning  and  of  life  revived. 
But  all  the  meditations  of  mankind. 
Yea,  all  the  adamantine  holds  of  truth 
By  reason  built,  or  passion,  which  itself 
Is  highest  reason  in  a  soul  sublime  ; 
The  consecrated  works  of  Bard  and  Sage, 
Sensuous  or  intellectual,  wrought  by  men. 
Twin  labourers  and  heirs  of  the  same  hopes  ; 
Where  would  they  be  ?    Oh  !  why  hath  not  the 

Mind 
Some  element  to  stamp  her  Image  on 
In  nature  somewhat  nearer  to  her  own  ? 
Why,  gifted  with  such  powers  to  send  abroad 
Her  spirit,  must  it  lodge  in  shrines  so  frail  ? 

One  day,  when  from  my  lips  a  like  complaint 
Had  fallen  in  presence  of'^a  studious  friend. 
He  with  a  smue  made  answer^  that  in  truth 
'Twas  going  far  to  seek  disquietude : 
But  on  the  front  of  his  reproof  confessed 
That  he  himself  had  oftentimes  given  way 
To  kindred  hnuntings.     Whereupon  I  told. 
That  once  in  the  stillness  of  a  summers  noon. 
While  I  was  seated  in  a  rocky  cave 
By  the  sea-side,  perusing,  so  it  chanced. 
The  famous  history  of  the  errant  knight 
Recorded  by  Cervantes,  these  same  thoughts 
Beset  me,  and  to  height  unusual  rose, 
While  listlessly  I  sate,  and,  having  closed 
The  book,  had  turned  my  eyes  toward  the  wide 

sea. 
On  poetry  and  geometric  truthj 
And  their  high  privilege  of  lasting  life. 
From  all  internal  injury  exempt, 
I  mused  ;  upon  these  chiefly  :  and  at  length. 
My  senses  yielding  to  the  sultry  air. 
Sleep  seized  me,  and  I  passed  into  a  dream. 
I  saw  before  me  stretched  a  boundless  plain 
Of  sandy  wilderness,  all  black  and  void. 
And  as  I  looked  around,  distress  and  fear 
Came  creeping  over  me,  when  at  my  side. 
Close  at  ray  side,  an  uncouth  shape  appeared 
Upon  a  dromedary,  mounted  high. 
He  seemed  an  Arab  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  : 
A  lance  he  bore,  and  underneath  one  arm 
A  stone,  and  in  the  opposite  hand  a  shell 
Of  a  surpassing  brightness.     At  the  sight 
Much  I  rejoiced,  not  doubting  but  a  guide 
Was  present,  one  who  with  unerring  skill 
Would  through  the  desert  lead  me  ;  and  while 

yet 


I  looked  and  looked,  self-questioned  what  this 

freight 
Which  the  new  comer  carried    through    the 

waste 
Could  mean,  the  Arab  told  me  that  the  stone 
(To  give  it  in  the  language  of  the  dream) 
Was  "Euclid's  KJcments;"  and  "This,"  said 

he, 
"  Is  something  of  more  worth ; "  and  at  the 

word 
Stretched  forth  the  shell,  so  beautiful  in  shape, 
In  colour  so  resplendent,  with  command 
lliat  I  should  hold  it  to  my  ear.     I  did  so. 
And  heard  that  instant  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
Which  yet  I  understood,  articulate  sounds, 
A  loud  prophetic  blast  of  harmony ; 
An  Ode,  in  passion  uttered,  which  foretold 
Destruction  to  the  children  of  the  earth 
By  deluge,  now  at  hand.     No  sooner  ceased 
The  song,  than  the  Arab  with  calm  look  de- 
clared 
That  all  would  come  to  pass  of  which  the  voice 
Had  given  forewarning,  and  that  he  himself 
Was  going  then  to  bury  those  two  books : 
llie  one  that  held  acquaintance  with  the  stars. 
And  wedded  soul  to  soul  in  purest  bond 
Of  reason,  undisturbed  by  space  or  time 
The  other  that  was  a  god,  yea  many  gods. 
Had  voices  more  than  all  the  winds,  with  power 
To  exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  to  soothe, 
'I*hrough  every  clime,  the  heart  of  human  kind. 
While  this  was  uttering,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I  wondered  not,  although  I  plainly  saw 
The  one  to  be  a  stone,  the  other  a  shell ; 
Nor  doubted  once  but  that  they  both  were 

books. 
Having  a  perfect  faith  in  all  that  passed. 
Far  stronger,  now,  grew  the  desire  I  felt 
To  cleave  unto  this  man  ;  but  when  I  prayed 
To  share  his  enterprise,  he  hurried  on 
Reckless  of  me :  I  followed,  not  unseen. 
For  oftentimes  he  cast  a  backward  look. 
Grasping  his  twofold  treasure. — Lance  in  rest. 
He  rode,  I  keeping  pace  with  him  ;  and  now 
He,  to  my  fancy,  had  become  the  knight 
Whose  tale  Cervantes  tells  ;  yet  not  the  knight. 
But  was  an  Arab  of  the  desert  too  ; 
Of  these  was  neither,  and  was  both  at  once. 
His  countenance,   meanwhile,   grew  more 

disturbed  ; 
And,  looking  backwards  when  he  looked,  mine 

eyes 
Saw,  over  half  the  wilderness  diffused, 
A  bed  of  glittering  light :  I  asked  the  cause  : 
"  It  is,"  said  he,  "  the  waters  of  the  deep 
Gathering  upon  us  ;"  quickening  then  the  pace 
Of  the  unwieldy  creature  he  bestrode. 
He  left  rac  :  I  called  after  him  aloud  ; 
He  heeded  not ;  but,  with  his  twofold  charge 
Still  in  his  grasp,  before  me,  full  in  view. 
Went  hurrying  o'er  the  illimitable  waste. 
With  the  fleet  waters  of  a  drowning  world 
In  chase  of  him  ;  whereat  I  waked  in  terror. 
And  saw  the  sea  before  me,  and  the  book. 
In  which  1  had  been  reading,  at  my  side. 

Full  often,  taking  from  the  world  of  .sleep 
This  Arab  phantom,  which  I  thus  beheld. 
This  semi-Quixote,  I  to  him  have  given 
A  substance,  fancied  him  a  living  man, 
A  gentle  dweller  in  the  desert,  crazed 
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By  love  and  feeling,  and  internal  thought 
Protracted  among  endless  solitudes  ; 
Have  shaped  him  wandering  iipon  this  quest  t 
Nor  have  I  pitied  him  ;  but  rather  felt 
Reverence  was  due  to  a  being  thus  employed ; 
And  tliought  that,  in  the  blind  and  awful  lair 
Of  such  a  madness,  reason  did  lie  couched. 
Enow  there  are  on  earth  to  take  in  charge 
Their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  virgin 

loves, 
Or  whatsoever  else  the  heart  holds  dear ; 
Enow  to  stir  for  these  ;  yea,  will  I  say. 
Contemplating  in  soberness  the  approach 
Of  an  event  so  dire,  by  signs  in  earth 
Or  heaven  made  manifest,  that  I  could  share 
That  maniac's  fond  anxiety,  and  go 
Upon  like  errand.     Oftentimes  at  least 
Me  hath  such  strong  entrancement  overcome, 
When  I  have  held  a  volume  in  my  hand. 
Poor  earthly  casket  of  immortal  verse, 
Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  labourers  divine  i 

Great  and  benign,  indeed,  must  be  the  power 
Of  living  nature,  which  could  thus  so  long 
Detain  me  from  the  best  of  other  guides 
And  dearest  helpers,  left  imthanked,  unpratscd. 
Even  in  the  time  of  lisping  infancy  : 
And  later  down,  in  prattling  childhood  even, 
While  I  was  travelling  back  among  those  days 
How  could  I  ever  play  an  ingrate's  part  f 
Once  more  should  I  have  made  those  bowers 

resound. 
By  intermingling  strains  of  thankfulness 
With  their  own  thoughtless  melodies  ;  at  least 
It  might  have  well  beseemed  me  to  repeat 
Some  simply  fashioned  tale,  to  tell  again. 
In  slender  accents  of  sweet  verse,  some  tale 
That  did  bewitch  me  then,  and  soothes  me  now 
O  Friend  !  O  Poet  1  brother  of  my  soul, 
ITiink  not  that  I  could  pass  along  untouched 
By  these  remembrances.  Yet  wherefore  speak  ? 
Why  call  upon  a  few  weak  words  to  say 
What  is  already  written  in  the  hearts 
Of  all  that  breathe  t — what  in  the  path  of  all 
Drops  daily  from  the  tongue  of  every  child, 
Wherever  man  is  found  ?    The  trickling  tear 
Upon  the  cheek  of  listening  Infancy 
Proclaims  it,  and  the  insuperable  look 
That  drinks  as  if  it  never  could  be  full. 

That  portion  of  my  story  I  shall  leave 
There  registered  :  whatever  else  of  power 
Or  pleasure  sown,  or  fostered  thus,  may  be 
Peculiar  to  myself,  let  that  remain 
Where  still  it  works,  though  hidden  from  all 

search 
Among  the  depths  of  time.    Yet  is  it  just 
That  here,  in  memory  of  all  books  which  lay 
I'hcir  sure  foundations  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Whether  by  native  prose,  or  numerous  verse, 
That  in  the  name  of  all  inspired  souls — 
From  Homer  the  great  Inunderer,  from  the 

voice 
That  roars  along  the  bed  of  Jewish  song. 
And  that  more  varied  and  elaborate, 
1'hose  trumpet-tones  of  harmony  that  shake 
Our  shores  in  England, — from  those  loftiest 

notes 
Down  to  the  low  and  wren -like  warbling^,  made 
For  cottagers  and  spinners  at  the  wheel. 
And  stin-bumt  travellers   resting  their  tired 

limbs. 


Stretched  under  wayside  hedge-rows,  ballad 

tunes, 
Food  for  the  hungry  ears  of  little  ones, 
And  of  old  men  who  have  survived  their  joys — 
'Tis  just  that  in  behalf  of  these,  the  works. 
And  of  the  men  that  framed  them,  whether 

known 
Or  sleeping  nameless  in  their  scattered  graves. 
That  I  should  here  assert  their  rights,  attest 
Their  honours,    and  should,   once  for  all, 

pronounce 
Their  benediction  ;  speak  of  them  as  Powers 
For  ever  to  be  hallowed  ;  only  less, 
For  what  we  are  and  what  we  may  become, 
I'han  Nature's  self,  which  is  the  breath  of  God, 
Or  His  pure  Word  by  miracle  revealed. 

Rarely  and  with  reluctance  would  I  stoop 
To  transitory  themes  ;  yet  I  rejoice. 
And,  by  these  thoughts  admonished,  will  poor 

out 
Thanks  with  uplifted  heart,  that  I  was  reared 
Safe  from  an  evil  which  these  days  have  laid 
Upon  the  children  of  the  land,  a  pest 
That  might  have  dried  me  up,  body  and  soul. 
This  verse  is  dedicate  to  Nature's  self. 
And    things    that    teach    as  Nature  teaches: 

then. 
Oh !  where  had  been  the  Man,  the  Poet  where. 
Where  had  we  been,  we  two,  beloved  Friend  1 
If  in  the  season  of  unperilous  choice. 
In  lieu  of  wandering,  as  we  did,  through  vales 
Rich  with  indigenous  produce,  open  ground 
Of  Fancy,  happy  pastures  ranged  at  will, 
We  had  been  followed,  hourly  watched,  and 

noosed 
Each  in  his  several  melancholy  walk 
Stringed  like  a  poor  man's  heifer  at  its  feed. 
Led  through  the  lanes  in  forlorn  servitude ; 
Or  rather  like  a  stalled  ox  debarred 
From  touch  of  growing  grass,  that  may  not 

taste 
A  flower  till  it  have  yielded  up  its  sweets 
A  prelibation  to  the  mower's  scythe. 

Behold  the  parent  hen  amid  her  brood. 
Though  fledged  and  feathered,  and  well  pleased 

to  part 
And  strangle  from  her  presence,  still  a  brood. 
And  she  herself  from  the  maternal  bond 
Still  undischarged  ;  yet  doth  she  little  more 
Than  move  with  them  in  tenderness  and  love, 
A  centre  to  the  circle  which  they  make  ; 
And  now  and  then,  alike  from  need  of  theirs 
And  call  of  her  own  natural  appetites, 
She  scratches,  ransacks  up  the  earth  for  food. 
Which  they  partake  at  pleasure.     Early  died 
My  honoured  Mother,  she  who  was  the  heart 
And  hinge  of  all  our  learnings  and  our  loves: 
She  left  us  destitute,  and,  as  we  might, 
Trooping  together.     Little  suits  it  rae 
To  break  upon  the  sabbath  of  her  rest 
With  any  thought  that  looks  at  others'  blame; 
Nor  would  I  praise  her  but  in  perfect  love. 
Hence  am  I  checked  :  but  let  me  boldly  say. 
In  gratitude,  and  for  the  sake  of  truth. 
Unheard  by  her,  that  she,  not  falsely  taught. 
Fetching  her  goodness  rather  from  times  past 
llian  shaping  novelties  for  times  to  come. 
Had  no  presumption,  no  such  jealousy. 
Nor  dill  by  habit  of  her  thoughts  mistrust 
Our  nature,  but  had  virtual  uuth  that  He 
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Wlu)   fills   ihe    mother's   breast  with  innoceut 

milk 
Doth  also  tor  our  nobler  part  provide, 
Under  His  great  correction  anci  control, 
As  innocent  instincts,  and  as  innocent  food  ; 
Or  draws  for  minds  that  arc  left  free  to  trust 
In  the  simplicities  of  opcniiiR  life 
Sweet  honey  out  of  spurned  or  dreaded  weeds. 
This  was  her  creed,  and  therefore  she  was  pure 
From  anxious  fe.ir  of  error  or  mishap, 
And  evil,  ovcrweeningly  so  called  ; 
Was  not  puffed  up  by  false  unnatural  hopes. 
Nor  selfish  with  unnecessary  cares, 
Nor  with  impatience  from  the  season  asked 
More  than  its  timely  produce  ;  rather  loved 
The  hours  for  what  they  arc,  than  from  regard 
Glanced  on  their  promises  in  restless  pride. 
Such  was  she — not  from  faculties  more  strong 
Than  others  have,  but  from  the  times,  perhaps, 
^id  spot  in  which  she  lived,  and  through  a  grace 
Of  modest  meekness,  simple-mindedness, 
A  heart  that  found  benignity  and  hope. 
Being  itself  benign. 

My  drift  I  fear 
Is  scarcely  obvious  ;  but,  that  common  sense 
May  trv  this  modern  system  by  its  fmits, 
I.«eave  let  me  take  to  place  before  her  sij^ht 
A  specimen  portrayed  with  faithful  hand. 
Full  early  trained  to  worship  seemlinesF, 
This  model  of  a  child  is  never  known 
To  mix  in  quarrels:  that  were  far  beneath 
Its  digpnity:  with  gifts  he  bubbles  o'er 
As  generous  as  a  fountain;  selfishness 
May  not  come  near  him,  nor  the  little  throng 
Of  flitting  pleasures  tempt  him  from  his  path  ; 
The  wandering  beggars  projiagatc  his  name, 
Dumb  creatures  find  him  tender  as  a  nun, 
And  natural  or  supernatural  fear. 
Unless  it  leap  upon  him  in  a  dream. 
Touches  him  not.  To  enhance  the  wonder,  see 
How  arch  his  notices,  how  nice  his  sense 
Of  the  ridiculous  ;  not  blind  is  he 
To  the  broad  follies  of  tlie  licensed  world, 
Yet  innocent  himself  withal,  though  shrewd, 
And  can  read  lectures  upon  innocence  ; 
A  miracle  of  scientific  lore. 
Ships  he  can  guide  across  the  pathless  sea. 
Ana  tell  you  all  their  cunning  :  he  can  read 
'l*he  inside  of  the  earth,  and  spell  the  stars ; 
He  knows  the  policies  of  foreign  lands; 
Can  string  you  names  of  districts,  cities,  towns, 
The  whole  world  over,  tight  as  beads  of  dew 
Upon  a  gossamer  thread  ;  he  sifts,  he  weighs; 
All  things  are  put  to  question  ;  he  must  live 
Knowing  thnt  he  grows  wiser  every  day 
Or  else  not  live  at  all,  and  sccin::  too 
Cach  little  drop  of  wisdom  as  it  falls 
Into  the  dimpling  cistern  of  his  heart : 
For  this  unnatural  growth  the  trainer  blame, 
Pity  the  tree.  —  Poor  human  vanity, 
Wert  thou  extinguished,  little  would  be  left 
Which  he  could  truly  love  :  but  how  escape? 
For,  ever  as  a  thought  of  purer  birth 
Rises  to  lead  him  toward  a  belter  clime. 
Some  intermeddler  still  is  on  the  watch 
To  drive  him  back,  and  pounfl  him,  lil;c  a  stray, 
Within  the  pinfold  of  his  own  conceit. 
Meanwhile  old  grandame  earth  is  grieved  to 

find 
The  playthings,  which  her  love  designed  for 

him. 


Unthought  of:   in   their  woodland   beds   the 

flowers 
Weep,  and  the  river  sides  are  all  fodom. 
Oh  !  give  us  once  again  the  wishing  cap 
Of  Fortunatus,  and  the  invisible  coat 
Of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Robin  Hood, 
And  S^ra  in  the  forest  with  St  George  ! 
The  chUd,  whose  love  is  here,  at  least,  doth 

reap 
One  precious  gain,  that  he  forgets  himself. 

These  mighty  workmen  of  our  later  age, 
^yho,  with  a  broad  highway,  have  overbridged 
The  froward  chaos  of  futurity. 
Tamed  to  their  bidding ;  they  who  have  the 

skill 
To  manage  books,  and  things,  and  make  them 

act 
On  infant  minds  as  surely  as  the  sun 
Deals  u-ith  a  flower  ;  the  keepers  of  otir  time, 
The  guides  and  wardens  of  our  faculties. 
Sages  who  in  their  prescience  would  control 
All  accidents,  and  to  the  very  road 
Which  they  have  fashioned  would  confine  us 

down, 
Like   engines  ;  when  will   their  presumption 

learn, 
That  in  the  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world 
A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  tor  us, 
A  better  eye  than  theirs,  most  prodigal 
Of  blessings,  and  most  studious  of  our  good, 
Even  in  what  seem  our  most  unfruitful  hours? 

There  was  a  Boy :  ye  knew  him  well,  ye 

cliffs 
And  islands  of  Winander  I — many  a  time 
At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 
To  move  alon-.;  the  edges  of  the  hills. 
Rising  or  setting,  would  he  stand  alone 
Beneath  the  trees  or  by  the  glimmering  lake, 
And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both  hands 
Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm,  and  to  his  mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 
lUew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls. 
That  they  might  answer  him;  and  they  would 

shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 
Responsive  to  his  call,  with  quivering  peals. 
And  long  halloo.s  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud. 
Redoubled  and  redoubled,  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din  ;  and,  when  a  lengthened  pause 
Of  silence  came  and  baffled  his  best  skill. 
Then  sometimes,  in  that  silence  while  he  hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  mr  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents;  or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind. 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks. 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven,  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 

This   P.oy  was  taken  from  his  mates,  and 

died 
In  cliildhood,   ere  he   was   full   twelve  years 

old. 
Fair  is  the  spot,  most  beautiful  the  vale 
Where  he   was   bom  ;  the  grassy  churchj-ard 

hangs 

Upon  a  slope  above  the  village  school. 

And   through  that  churchyard  when  my  way 

has  led 
On  summer  evenings,  I  believe  that  there 
A  long  half  hour  together  1  have  stood 
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Mute,  looking  at  the  grave  in  which  he  lies  ! 
Even  now  appears  before  the  mind's  clear  eye 
1'hat  self-saaie  village  church  ;  I  see  her  sit 
(The  throntJd  Lady  wiiom  ercwhile  we  hailed) 
On  her  green  hill,  forgetful  of  this  I5<)y 
Who  slumbers  at  her  feet, — forgetful,  too. 
Of  all  her  silent  neighbourhood  of  graves. 
And  listening  only  to  the  gladsome  sounds 
That,  from  the  rural  sclioul  ascending,  play 
I'eneath  her  and  about  her.     May  she  long 
liehold  a  race  of  young  ones  like  to  those 
With  whom  I  herded  ! — [easily,  indeed, 
We  might  have  fed  upon  a  fatter  s<)il 
Of  arts  and  letters— but  be  that  forgiven) — 
A  race  of  real  children  ;  not  too  wise. 
Too  learned,  or  too  good  ;  but  wanton,  fresh, 
And  bandied  up  and  down  by  love  and  hate  ; 
Not  unresentful  where  self-justified  ; 
Fierce,    moody,   patient,    venturous,   modest, 

shy : 
Mad   at   their  sports  like  withered  leaves  in 

winds  ; 
Though  doing  WTong  and   sufTcring,  and  full 

oft 
Pending  beneath  our  life's  mysterious  weight 
Of  pain,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  yet  yielding  not 
In  happiness  to  the  happiest  u]ion  earth. 
Simnlicity  in  h.^bit,  trutn  in  speech. 
Be  these  the  daily  strcngtheners  of  their  minds  ; 
May  books  and  Nature  be  their  early  joy  ! 
And  knowledge,   rightly  honoured  with   that 

name — 
Knowledge  not  purchased  by  the  loss  of  power  ! 

Well  do  I  call  to  mind  the  very  week 
When  I  was  first  intrusted  to  the  care 
Of  that  sweet  Valley  ;  when  its  paths,  itsshorcs. 
And  brooks  were  like  a  dream  of  novelty 
To  my  half-infant  thoughts  ;  that  very  week, 
While  I  was  roving  uji  and  down  nlunc, 
Seeking  I  knew  not  what,  I  rhancc-d  to  cro;s 
One  of  those  open  fields,  which,  shaped  like 

ears. 
Make  green  peninsulas  on  Estliwaite's  L.n're  : 
Twilight  was  coming  on,  yet  throu-^h  tlie  gloom 
Appeared  distinctly  on  the  oppo-^itc  shore 
A  heap  of  garment";,  as  if  left  by  one 
Who  might  have  there  been  bathing.     Long  I 

watched, 
IJut  no  one  owned  them  ;  meanwhile  the  calm 

lake 
Grew  dark  with  all  the  sliadows  on  its  breast, 
And,  now  and  then,  a  fish  up-leaping  snapped 
The  breathless  stillness.     The  succeeding  day, 
'J'hose  unclaimed  garments  telling  a  plain  tale 
Drew  to  the  spot  an  anxious  crowd  ;   some 

looked 
In  passive  expectation  from  the  shore. 
While  from  a  boat  others  hung  o'er  the  deep, 
Sounding  with  grappling  irons  and  long  poles. 
At  last,   the  dead  man,   'mid  that  beauteous 

scene 
Of  trees  and  hills  and  water,  bcjlt  upright 
Rose,  with  his  ghastly  face,  a  spectre  shape 
Of  terror  :  yet  no  soul-debasing  fear. 
Young  as  1  was,  a  child  not  nine  years  old, 
Possessed  me,  for  my  inner  eye  had  seen 
Such  sights  before,  among  the  shining  strcatns 
Of  faery  land,  the  forest  of  romance. 
Their  spirit  hallowed  the  sad  spectacle 
With  decoration  of  ideal  grace  ; 


A  dignity,  a  smoothness,  like  the  worki 
Of  Grecian  art,  and  purest  poesy. 

A  precious  treasure  had  I  long  possessed, 
A  little  yellow,  canvas-covered  book, 
A  slender  abstract  of  the  Arabian  tales  ; 
And,  from  companions  in  a  new  abode. 
When  first  I  learnt    that  this  dear  prize  of  mine 

Was  but  a  bK.ick  hewn  from  a  mighty  quarry 

That  there  were  four  large  volumes,  laden  all 
With  kindred  matter,  'twas  to  me,  in  truth, 
A  promise  scarcely  earthly.     Instantly, 
With  one  not  richer  than  myself,  I  made 
A  covenant  that  each  .should  lay  aside 
The  moneys  he  possessed,  and  noard  up  more, 
'I'ill  our  joint  savings  had  amassed  enough 
I'o  make  this  book  our  own.     Through  several 

months, 
In  spite  of  all  temptation,  we  preserved 
Religiously  that  vow  ;  but  firmness  failed, 
Nor  were  we  ever  masters  of  our  wish. 

And  when  thereafter  to  my  father's  house 
The  holidays  returned  me,  there  to  find 
That  golden  store  of  books  which  I  had  left. 
What  joy  was  mine  !     How  often  in  the  course 
Of  those  glad  respites,  though  a  soft  west  wind 
RufTlctl  the  waters  to  the  angler's  wish, 
For  a  whole  ilay  together,  have  I  lain 
Down  by  thy  side,  O  Derwent !  murmuring 

stream, 
On  the  hot  stone-,  and  in  the  glaring  sun, 
.\nd  there  have  read,  devouring  as  1  read. 
Defrauding  the  flay's  glory,  desperate  ! 
Till  with  a  sudden  bound  of  smart  reproach, 
Such  as  an  idler  deals  with  in  his  shame, 
I  to  the  sport  betook  myself  again. 

A  gracious  spirit  o'er  this  earth  presides, 
And  o'er  the  heart  of  man  ;  invisibly 
It  comes,  to  works  of  unreproved  delight. 
And  tendency  l>onign,  directing  those 
Who  care  nut,  know  not,  think  not  what  they 

do. 
The  tales  that  charm  away  the  wakeful  night 
In  Aruby,  r>nnances  ;  legends  penned 
For  solace  bv  dim  liijlit  of  monkish  lamps; 
I'ictions.  for  ladies  of  their  love,  devised 
r.y  youthful  squires  :  adventures  endless,  spun 
TiV  the  dismantled  warrior  in  old  age. 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  tliose  very  schemes 
In  which  his  youth  did  first  extra vagate  ; 
These  spread  like  day,  and  something  in  the 

.shajic 
Of  these  will  live  till  man  shall  be  no  more. 
Dumb  yearnings,  hidden  appetite*,  are  ours. 
And  iluy  must  have  their  food.  Our  childhood 

sits, 
Our  simple  childhood,  sits  upon  a  throne 
That  hath  more  power  than  all  the  elements. 
I  guess  not  what  this  tells  of  Being  past, 
Nor  what  it  augurs  of  the  life  to  come  ; 
r.ut  so  it  is,  and.  in  that  dubious  hour. 
That  twilight  when  we  first  begin  to  see 
I'his  dawning  earth,  to  recognise,  expect 
And,  in  the  long  probation  that  ensues, 
The  time  of  trial,  ere  we  learn  to  live 
In  reconcilement  with  our  stinted  powers  ; 
To  endure  tliis  state  of  meagre  vassalage. 
Unwilling  to  forego,  confess,  submit. 
Uneasy  and  unsettled,  yoke-fellows 
To  custom,  mettlesome,  and  Jiot  yet  tamed 
And  humbled  down  ;  oh  !  then  wc  feel,  we  feel. 
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We  Icnoy  where  we  have  friends.  Ye  dreamers, 

then, 
Forgers  of  daring  tales !  we  bless  you  then, 
Impostors,  drivellers,  dotards,  as  the  ape 
Philosophy  will  call  you  :  tfum  we  feel 
With  what    and  how  great 'V&ight  ye  are  in 

league. 
Who  make  our  wish,  our  power,  our  thought  a 

deed. 
An  empire,  a  possession, — ye  whom  time 
And  seasons  serve  ;  all  Faculties  to  whom 
Earth  crouches,  the  elements  are  potter's  clay, 
Space  like  a  heaven  filled  up  with  northern 

lights, 
Here,   nowhere,   there,   and    everywhere   at 

once. 

Relinquishing  this  lofty  eminence 
For  ground,  though  humbler,  not  the  less  a 

tract 
Of  the  same  isthmus,  which  our  spirits  cross 
In  progress  from  their  native  continent 
To  earth  and  human  life,  the  Song  might  dwell 
On  that  delightful  time  of  growing  youth. 
When  craving  for  the  marvellous  gives  way 
To  strengthening  love  for  things  Uiat  we  nave 

seen  ; 
When  sober  truth  and  steady  sympathies. 
Offered  to  notice  by  less  daring  pens, 
Take  firmer  hold  of  us,  and  words  themselves 
Move  us  with  conscious  pleasure. 

I  am  sad 
At  thought  of  rapture  now  for  ever  flown  ; 
Almost  to  tears  I  sometimes  could  be  sad 
To  thihk  of,  to  read  over,  many  a  page, 
Poems  withal  of  name,  which  at  that  time 
Did  never  fail  to  entrance  me,  and  are  now 
Dead  in  my  eyes,  dead  as  a  theatre 
.Fresh  emptied  of  spectators.    Twice  five  years 
Or  less  I  might  have  seen,  when  first  my  mind 
With  conscious  pleasure  opened  to  the  charm 
Of  words  in  tuneful  order,  found  them  sweet 
For  their  own  .sakes,  a  passion,  and  a  power ; 
And  phrases  pleased  me  chosen  for  delight, 
For  pomp,  or  love.     Oft,  in  the  public  roads 
Yet  unfrequented,  while  the  morning  light 
Was  yellowin;^  the  hill  tops,  I  went  abroad 
With  a  dear  friend,  and  for  the  better  part 


Of  two  delightful  hours  we  strolled  along 
By  the  still  oorders  of  the  misty  lake. 
Repeating  favourite  verses  with  o«t  voice. 
Or  conning  more,  as  happy  as  the  birds 
That  roimd  us  chaunted.     Well  might  we  be 

glad. 
Lifted  above  the  ground  by  airy  fancies. 
More  bright  than  madness  or  the  dreams  of 

wine ; 
And,  though  full  oft  the  objects  of  our  love 
Were  false,  and  in  their  splendour  overwrought. 
Yet  was  there  surely  then  no  vulgar  power 
Working  within  us, — nothing  less,  in  truth. 
Than  that  most  noble  attribute  of  man, 
Though  yet  untutored  and  inordinate. 
That  wish  for  something  loftier,  more  adoraed. 
Than  is  the  common  aspect,  daily  garb, 
Of  human  life.    What  wonder,  then,  if  sounds 
Of  exultation  echoed  through  the  groves  I 
For  images,  and  sentiments,  and  words,  , 

And  everything  encountered  or  pursued 
In  that  delicious  world  of  poesy. 
Kept  holiday^  a  never-endme  uiow, 
With  music,  mcense,  festival  and  flowers  I 

Here  must  we  pause  :  this  only  let  me  add. 
From  heart  experience,  and  in  humblest  sense 
Of  modesty,  that  he,  who  in  his  youth 
A  daily  wanderer  among  woods  and  fields 
With  living  Nature  hath  been  intimate. 
Not  only  in  that  raw  unpractised  time 
Is  stirred  to  ecstasy,  as  others  are. 
By  glittering  verse  ;  but  further,  doth  receive. 
In  measure  only  dealt  out  to  himself,^ 
Knowledge  and  increase  of  enduring  joy 
From  the  great  Nature  that  exists  in  works 
Of  mighty  Poets.     Visionary  power 
Attends  the  motions  of  the  viewless  winds. 
Embodied  in  the  mystery  of  words : 
There,  darkness  makes  abode,  and  all  the  host 
Of  shadowy  things  work  endless  changes, — 

there. 
As  in  a  mansion  like  their  proper  home, 
Even  forms  and  substances  are  circumfused 
By  that  transparent  veil  with  light  divine. 
And,  through  the  turnings  intricate  of  verse. 
Present  themselves  as  objects  recognised. 
In  flashes,  and  with  glory  not  their  own. 
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The  leaves  were  fading  when  to  Esthwaite's 

banks 
And  the  simplicities  of  cottage  life 
I  bade  farewell ;  and,  one  among  the  youth 
Who,  summoned  by  that  season,  reunite 
As  scattered  birds  troop  to  the  fowler's  lure, 
Went  back  to  Granta's  cloisters,  not  so  prompt 
Or  eager,  though  as  gay  and  undepressed 
In  mind,  as  when  I  thence  had  taken  flight 
A  few  thort  months  before.     I  turned  my  face 
Without  repining  from  the  coves  and  heights 
Clothed  in  the  sunshine  of  the  withering  fern  ; 

Suitted,  not  loth,  the  mild  magnificence 
f  calmer  lakes  and  louder  streams  :  and  you, 
Frank-hearted  maids  of  rocky  Cumberland, 
You  and  your  not  unwelcome  days  of  mirth. 
Relinquished,  and  your  nights  of^  revelry. 
And  in  my  own  unlovely  cell  sate  down 


In  lightsome  mood — such  privilege  has  youth 
That    cannot    take    long   leave    of  pleasant 

thoughts. 

The  bonds  of  indolent  society 
Relaxing  in  their  hold,  henceforth  I  lived 
More  to  myself     Two  winters  may  be  passed 
Without  a  separate  notice  :  many  books 
Were  skimmed,  devoured,  or  studiously  per- 
used, 
But  with  no  settled  plan.     I  was  detached 
Internally  from  academic  cares  ; 
Yet  independent  study  seemed  a  course 
Of  hardy  disobedience  toward  friends 
And  kindred,  proud  rebellion  and  unkind. 
This  spurious  virtue,  rather  let  it  bear 
A  name  it  now  deserves,  this  cowardice, 
Gave  treacherous  sanction  to  that  over-love 
Of  freedom  which  encouraged  me  to  turn 
From  regulations  even  of  my  own 
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Ait   from   restraints  and  bonds.     Yet  who  can 

tcU- 
Who  knows  wliat  thus  may  have  been  gained, 

both  then 
And  at  a  later  season,  or  preserved  ; 
What  love  of  nature,  what  original  strength 
Of  contemplation,  what  intuitive  truths 
The  deepest  and  the  best,  what  keen  research. 
Unbiassed,  unbewildered,  and  unawcd? 

The  Poet's  soiil  was  with  me  at  that  time  ; 
S*cct  meditations,  the  still  overtlow 
Of  present  happiness,  while  future  years 
I^aclced  not  anticipations,  tender  dreams, 
No  few  of  which  have  since  been  realised  ; 
And  some  remain,  hopes  for  my  future  life. 
Four  years  and  thirty,  told  this  very  week. 
Have  I  been  now  a  sojourner  on  earth. 
By  sorrow  not  unsmitten  ;  yet  for  me 
Life's  morning  radiance  hath  not  left  the  hills, 
Her  dew  is  on  the  flowers.     Those  were  the 

days 
Which  also  first  emboldened  me  to  trust 
W'lth  firmness,  hitherto  but  slightly  touched 
By  such  a  daring  thought,  that  I  might  leave 
Some  monument  behind  me  which  pure  hearts 
Should  reverence.    The  instinctive  humbleness, 
Maintained  even  by  the  very  name  and  thought 
Of  printed  books  and  author.ship,  began 
To  melt  away  ;  and  further,  the  dread  awe 
Of  mighty  names  was  softened  down  and  seemed 
Approachable,  admitting  fellowship 
Of  modest  sympathy.     Such  aspect  now, 
Though  not  familiarly,  my  mind  put  on. 
Content  to  observe,  to  achieve,  and  to  enjoy. 

All  winter  long,  whenever  free  to  choose, 
Did  I  by  night  frequent  the  College  grove 
And  tributary  w.ilks  ;  the  last,  and  oft 
The  only  one,  who  had  been  lingering  there 
Through  hours  of  silence,  till  the  porter's  bell, 
A  punctual  follower  on  the  stroke  of  nine. 
Rang  with  its  blunt  unceremonious  voice, 
Inexorable  summons  1     Lofty  elms. 
Inviting  shades  of  opportune  recess, 
Hestowed  composure  on  a  neighbourhood 
Unpeaceful  in  itself.     A  single  tree 
With    sinuous    trunk,     boughs    exquisitely 

wreathed, 
Grew  there  ;  an  ash  which  W^inter  for  himself 
Decked  out  with  pride,   and  with  outlandish 

grace  : 
Up  from  the  ground,  and  almost  to  the  top, 
The  trunk  and  every  master  branch  were  green 
With  clustering  ivy,  and  the  lightsome  twigs 
And  outer  spray  profusely  tippwd  with  seeds 
That  hung  in  yellow  tassels,  while  the  air 
Stirred  them,  not  voiceless.   Often  have  I  stood 
Foot-bound  uplooking  at  this  lovely  tree 
Beneath  a  frosty  moon.     The  hemisphere 
Of  magic  fiction,  verse  of  mine  perchance 
May  never  tread  ;  but  scarcely  Spenser's  self 
Could  have  more  tranquil  visions  m  his  youth. 
Or  could  more  bright  appearances  create 
Of  human  forms  with  superhuman  powers. 
Than  I  beheld  loitering  on  calm  clear  nights 
Alone,  beneath  this  fairy  work  of  earth. 

On  the  vague  reading  of  a  truant  youth 
'Twere  idle  to  descant.     My  inner  judgment 
Not  seldom  differed  from  my  taste  in  lx>oks. 
As  if  it  appertxiined  to  another  mind, 
And  yet  the  books  which  then  I  valued  most    * 


Are  dearest  to  me  noTu;  for,  having  scanned. 
Nut  heedlessly,   the  laws,  and  watotaed  the 

forms 
Of  Nature,  in  that  knowledge  I  possessed 
A  standard,  often  iwefully  applied, 
Even  when  unconiciously,  to  things  removed 
From  a  familiar  sympathy. — In  fine, 
I  was  a  better  judge  ofinoughts  than  words* 
Misled  in  estimating  words,  not  only 
By  common  inexperience  of  youth. 
But  by  the  trade  in  classic  niceties. 
The  dangerous  craft  of  culling  term  and  phrase 
From  languages  that  want  the  living  voice 
To  carry  meaning  to  the  natural  heart ; 
To  tell  us  what  is  passion,  what  is  truth. 
What  reason,  what  simplicity  and  sense. 

Yet  may  we  not  entirely  overlook^ 
The  pleasure  gathered  from  the  rudiments 
Of  geometric  science.     Though  advanced 
In  these  inquiries,  with  regret  1  speak, 
No  farther  than  the  threshold,  there  I  found 
Both  elevation  and  composed  delight : 
With  Indian  awe  and  wonder,  ignorance  pleas<^ 
With  its  own  struggles,  did  I  meditate 
On  the  relation  those  abstractions  bear 
To  Nature's  laws,  and  by  what  process  led. 
Those  imm.itenal  agents  bowed  their  heads 
Duly  to  serve  the  mind  of  earth-bom  man  ; 
From  star  to  star,   from    kindred    sphere    to 

sphere. 
From  system  on  to  system  without  end. 

More  frequently  from  the  same  source  I  drew 
A  pleasure  quiet  and  profound,  a  sense 
Of  permanent  and  universal  sway, 
And  paramount  belief ;  there,  recognised 
A  type,  for  finite  natures,  of  the  one 
Supreme  Existence,  the  surpassing  life 
Which — to  the  boundaries  of  space  and  time. 
Of  melancholy  space  and  doleful  time, 
Superior  and  incapable  of  change. 
Nor  touched  by  weltcrings  of  passion — is. 
And  hath   the  name  of,  God.     Transcendent 

peace 
And  silence  did  await  upon  these  thoughts 
That  were  a  frequent  comfort  to  my  youth. 

'Tis  told  by  one  whom  stormy  waters  threw. 
With  fellow-sufferers  by  the  shipwreck  spared. 
Upon  a  desert  coast,  that  having  brought 
To  land  a  single  volume,  saved  by  chance, 
A  treatise  of  Geometry,  he  wont, 
Although  of  food  and  clothing  destitute. 
And  beyond  common  wretchedness  depressed* 
To  part  from  company  and  lake  this  book 
(Then  first  a  self-taught  pupil  in  its  truths) 
To  spots  remote,  and  draw  nis  diagrams 
W'ith  a  long  staff  upon  the  sand,  and  thus 
Did  oft  beguile  his  sorrow,  and  almost 
Forget  his  feeling  :  so  (if  like  effect 
From  the  same  cause  produced,  'mid  outward 

things 
So  different,  may  rightly  be  compared). 
So  was  it  then  with  me,  and  so  will  be 
\Vith  Poets  ever.     Mighty  is  the  charm 
Of  those  abstractions  to  a  mind  beset 
With  images  and  haimted  by  herself. 
And  specially  delightful  unto  me 
Was  that  clear  synthesis  built  up  aloft 
So  gracefully ;  even  then  when  it  appeared 
Not  more  than  a  mere  plaything,  or  a  toy 
To  sense  embodied :  not  the  thing  it  is 
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In  verity,  an  independent  world, 
Created  out  of  pure  intelligence. 

Such  dispo>ition.s  then  were  mine  unearned 
By  aught,  1  fear,  of  genuine  desert — 
Mine,  through  heaven's  graoo  and  inborn  apti- 
tudes. 
And  not  to  leave  the  story  of  that  time 
Imperfect,  \%ith  these  habits  must  be  joined 
Moods  melancholy,  fits  of  spleen,  that  loved 
A  pensive  sky,  sad  days,  and  pi])mg  winds. 
The  twilight  more   than  dawn,  autumn  than 

spnng ; 
A  treasured  and  luxurious  gloom  of  choice 
And  inclination  mainly,  and  the  mere 
Redundancy  of  youth's  contentedness. 
— To  time  thus  spent,  add  multitudes  of  hours 
Pilfered  awny,  by  what  the  liard  who  sang 
Of  the  Enchanter  Indolence  hath  called 
"Good-natured  lounging,"  and  behold  a  map 
Of  my  collegiate  life — far  less  intense 
Than  duty  called  for,  or,  without  regard 
To  duty,  mif^ht  have  sprung  up  of  itself 
By  change  of  accidents,  or  even,  to  speak 
Without  unkindness,  in  another  place. 
Yet  why  take  refuge  in  that  plea?— the  fault. 
Tills  I  repeat,  was  mine  ;  mine  be  the  blame. 

In  summer,  making  quest  for  works  of  art. 
Or  scenes  renowned  for  beauty,  I  explored 
That  streamlet  whose  blue  current  works  its  way 
Between  romantic  Dovedalc's  ^n^y  rocks  ; 
Pried  into  Yorkshire  dales,  or  hidilcn  tracts 
Of  my  own  native  region,  and  was  blest 
Between  these  sundry  wanderings  with  a  joy 
Above  all  joys,  that  seemed  another  mom 
Risen  on  mid  noon  ;  blest  with  the  presence, 

Friend  ! 
Of  that  sole  Sister,  her  who  hath  been  long 
Dear  to  thee  also,  thy  tnic  friend  and  mine. 
Now,  after  separation  desolate. 
Restored  to  me — such  absence  that  she  seemed 
A  gift  then  first  bestowed.     The  varied  banks 
Of  Emont,  hitherto  unnamed  in  song, 
And  that  monastic  castle,  'mid  tall  trees. 
Low  standing  by  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
A  mansion  visited  (as  fame  rejwrts) 
By  Sidney,  where,  in  sight  of  our  Hclvcllyn, 
Or  stormy  Cross-fell,  snatches  he  might  pen 
Of  his  Arcadia,  by  fraternal  love 
Inspired  ;— that   river  and    those    mouldering 

towers 
Have  seen  us  side  by  side,  when,  having  domb 
The  darksome  winduigs  of  a  broken  stair, 
And  crept  along  a  ridge  of  fractured  wall, 
Not  without  trembling,  wc  in  safety  looked 
Forth,  through  some    Gothic    window's    open 

space. 
And  gathered  with  one  mind  a  rich  reward 
From  the  far-stretching  landscape,  by  the  light 
Of  morning  beautified,  or  purjile  eve  ; 
Or,  not  less  pleased,  lay  on  some  turret's  head. 
Catching   from   tufts   of  grass    and    hare-bell 

flowers 
Their  faintest  whisper  to  the  passing  breeze, 
Given  out  while  mid-day  heat  oi)pres.scd  the 

plains. 

Another  maid  there  was,  who  also  shed 
A  gladness  o'er  that  season,  then  to  me. 
By  her  exulting  outside  look  of  youth 
And  ]»lacid  under-countcnance,  first  endeared  ; 
That  rihcr  spirit,  Coleridge  !  who  is  now 


So  near  to  us,  that  meek  confidinp:  heart. 

So  reverenced  by  us    both.     O'er  paths   and 

fields 
\n  all  that    neighbourhood,   thixmgh    narrow 

lanes 
Of  eglantine,  and  through  the  shady  woods. 
And  o'er  the  Border  Beacon,  and  the  waste 
Of  naked  pools,  and  common  crags  that  lay 
Exposed  on  the  bare  fell,  were  scattered  love. 
The  spirit  of   pleasure,   and  youth's   golden 

gleam. 
O  Friend  1  we  had  not  seen  thee  at  that  time. 
And  yet  a  power  is  on  me,  and  a  strong 
Confusion,  and  I  seem  to  plant  thee  there. 
Far  art  thou  wandered  now  in  search  of  health 
And  milder  breezes, — melancholy  lot ! 
But  thou  art  with  us,  with  us  in  the  past, 
Ihe  present,  with  us  in  the  times  to  come. 
There  is  no  grief,  no  sorrow,  no  despair, 
No  languor,  no  deiection,  no  dismay. 
No  absence  scarcely  can  there  be,  for  those 
Who  love  as  we  do.     Speed  thee  well  1  divide 
With  us  thy  pleasure  ;  thy  returning  strength. 
Receive  it  daily  as  a  joy  of  ours ; 
Share  with  us  thy  fresh  spirits,  whether  gift  ■ 
Of  gales  Etesi.'in  or  of  tender  thoughts. 

I,  too,  have  been  a  wanderer  ;  but,  alas! 
How  difTerent  the  fate  of  different  men. 
Though  mutually  unknown,  yea    nursed  and 

reared 
As  if  in  several  elements,  we  were  framed 
To  bend  at  last  to  the  same  discipline. 
Predestined,  if  two  beings  ever  were, 
To  seek  the  same  delights,  and  have  one  health. 
One  happiness.     Throughout  this  narrative. 
Else  sooner  ended,  I  have  borne  in  mind 
For  whom  it  regbters  the  birth,  and  marks  the 

growth,  - 
Of  gentleness,  simplicity,  and  truth. 
And  joyous  loves,  that  nallow  innocent  days 
Of  peace  and  self-command.     Of  rivers,  fields. 
And  groves  I   speak  to  thee,  my  Friend  !  to 

thee. 
Who,  yet  a  liveried  schoollxjy,  in  the  depths 
Of  the  huge  city,  on  the  leaded  roof 
Of  that  wide  edifice,  thy  school  and  home, 
Wert  used  to  lie  and  gaze  upon  the  clouds 
Moving  in  heaven  ;  or,  of  tnat  pleasure  tired, 
To  shut  thine  eyes,  and  by  internal  light 
See  trees,  and  meadows,  and  thy  native  stream. 
Far  disLint,  thus  l)eheld  from  year  to  year 
Of  a  long  exile.  ^   Nor  could  I  forget. 
In  this  late  portion  of  my  argument. 
That  scarcely,  as  my  term  of  pupilage 
Ceased,  had  1  left  tnose  academic  bowers 
When  thouwert  thither  guided.  From  the  heart 
Of  London,   and   from    cloisters    there,   thou 

earnest. 
And  didst  sit  down  in  temperance  and  peace, 
A  rigorous  student.     What  a  stormy  course 
'l*hen  followed.     Oh  !  it  is  a  pang  that  calls 
For  utterance,  to  think  what  easy  change 
Of  circumstances  might  to  thee  nave  spared 
A  world  of  pain,  ripened  a  thousand  hopes. 
For  ever  withered.     Through  this  retrospect 
Of  my  collegiate  life  I  still  have  had 
'1  hy  after-.sojourn  in  the  self-same  place 
Present  before  my  eyes,  have  played  with  times 
And  accidents  as  children  do  with  cards 
Or  as  a  man,  who,  when  his  house  is  built. 
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Aframe  locked  up  in  wood  and  stone,  doth  still, 
As  impotent  fancy  prompts,  by  his  fireside, 
Rebuild  it  to  his  liking.     1  have  thought 
Of  thee,  thy  learning,  gorgeous  eloquence. 
And  all  the  strength  and  plumage  of  thy  youth. 
Thy  subtle  speculations,  toils  abstruse 
Among  the  schoolmen,  and  Platonic  forms 
Of  wild  ideal  pageantry,  shaped  out 
From  things  wcU-matched  or  ill,  and  words  for 

things. 
The  self-created  sustenance  of  a  mind 
Debarred  from  Nature's  living  images. 
Compelled  to  be  a  life  unto  herselfj 
And  unrelentingly  possessed  by  thirst 
Of  greatness,  love,  and  beauty.     Not  alone. 
Ah  I  surely  not  in  singleness  of  heart 
Should  1  have  seen  the  light  of  evening  fade 
From  smooth  Cam's  silent  waters :  had  we  met, 
Even  at  that  early  time,  needs  must  1  trust 
In  the  belief  that  my  maturer  age. 
My  calmer  habits,  and  more  steady  voice, 
Would  with  an  influence  benign  have  soothed, 
Or  chased  away,  the  airy  wretchedness 
That  battened  on  thy  youth.     13ut  thou  hast 

trod 
A  march  of  glory,  which  doth  put  to  shame 
These  vain  regrets  ;  health  suUers  in  thee,  else 
Such  grief  for  thee  would  be  the  weakest  thought 
That  ever  harboured  in  the  breast  of  man. 

A  passing  word  ercwhilc  did  lightly  touch 
On  wandcrmgs  of  my  own,  that  now  embraced 
With  livelier  hope  a  region  wider  far. 

When  the  third  summer  freed  us  from  re- 
straint, 
A  youthful  friend,  he  too  a  mountaineer. 
Not  slow  to  share  my  wishes,  took  his  staff, 
And  .sallying  forth,  we  journeyed  side  by  side, 
r.ound  to  the  distant  Alps.     A  hardy  slight 
Did  this  unprecedented  course  imply 
Of  college  studies  and  their  set  rewards  ; 
Nor  had,  in  truth,  the  scheme  been  formed  by 

mc 
Without  uneasy  forethought  of  the  pain, 
The  censures,  and  ill-omening  of  those 
To  whom  my  worldly  interests  were  dear. 
Kut  Nature  then  was  sovereign  in  my  mind. 
And  mighty  forms,  seizing  a  youthful  fancy, 
Had  given  a  charter  to  irregular  hopes. 
In  any  age  of  uneventful  calm 
Among  the  nations,  surely  would  my  heart 
Have  been  possessed  by  similar  desire  ; 
But  Europe  at  that  time  was  thrilled  with  joy, 
France  standing  on  the  top  of  golden  hours, 
And  human  nature  seeming  bom  again. 

Lightly  equipped,  and  but  a  few  brief  looks 
Cast  on  the  white  cliffs  of  our  native  shore 
From  the  receding  vessel's  deck,  wc  chanced 
To  land  at  Calais  on  the  very  eve 
Of  that  great  federal  day  ;  and  there  we  saw, 
In  a  mean  city,  and  among  a  few, 
How  bright  a  face  is  worn  when  joy  of  one 
Is  joy  for  tens  of  millions.     Southward  thence 
We  held  our  way,   direct  through  hamlets, 

towns. 
Gaudy  with  reliques  of  that  festival. 
Flowers  left  to  wither  on  triumphal  arcs, 
And  window-garlands.     On  the  public  roads. 
And,  once,  three  days  successively,  through 

paths 
By  which  our  toilsome  journey  was  abridged, 


Among  sequestered  villages  we  walked 
And  found  benevolence  and  blcssedne.^ 
Spread   like   a   fragrance    cver>'where,   when 

spring 
Hath  left  no  corner  of  the  land  untouched  ; 
Where  elms  for  many  and  many  a  league  in  files 
With  their  thin  umbr.ige,  on  the  stately  roads 
Of  that  great  kingdom,  rustled  o'er  our  heads. 
For  ever  ne.ar  us  as  we  p.iccd  along : 
How  sweet  at  such  a  time,  with  such  delight 
On  every  side,  in  prime  of  youthful  strength, 
To  feed  a  Poet's  tender  melancholy 
And  fond  conceit  of  sadness,  with  the  sound 
Of  undulations  varying  as  might  please 
The  wind  that  swayed  them  ;  once,  and  more 

than  once. 
Unhoused  beneath  the  evening  star  we  saw 
Dances  of  liberty,  and  in  late  hours 
Of  darkness,  dances  in  the  open  air 
Deftly  prolonged,  though  grey-haired  lookers 

on 
Might  waste  their  breath  in  chiding. 

U  nder  hills — 
The  vine-clad  hills  and  slopes  of  Burgundy, 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  gentle  Saone 
We  glided  forward  with  the  flowing  strtam. 
Swift  Rhone  !  thou  wert  the  ivings  on  which 

we  cut 
A  winding  passage  with  majestic  ease 
I'ctween  thy  lofty  rocks.     Enchanting  show 
Those  woods  and  farms,  and  orchards  did  pre- 
sent, 
And  single  cottages  and  lurking  towns, 
Reach  after  reach,  succession  without  end 
Of  deep  and  stately  vales  !     A  lonely  pair 
Of  strangers,  till  day  closed,  we  sailed  along 
Clustered  together  with  a  merry  crowd 
Of  those  emancipated,  a  blithe  host 
Of  travellers,  chiefly  delegates,  returning 
From  the  great  spousals  newly  solemnised 
At  their  chief  city,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
Like  bees  they  swarmed,   gaudy  and  gay  as 

bees  ; 
Some  v.npourcd  in  the  unruliness  of  joy. 
And  with  their  swords  flourished  as  if  to  fight 
The  saucy  air.     In  this  proud  company 
W«  landed — took  with  them  our  evening  meal. 
Guests  welcome  almost  as  the  angels  were 
To  Abraham  of  old.     The  supper  done, 
With  flowing  cups  elate  and  happy  thoughts 
We  rose  at  signal  given,  and  formed  a  ring 
And,  hand  in  hand,  danced  round  and  round 

the  board ; 
All  hearts  were  open,  every  tongue  was  loud 
With  amity  and  glee  :  wc  bore  a  name 
Honoured  in  France,  the  name  of  Englishmen, 
And  hospitably  did  they  give  us  hail, 
As  their  forerunners  in  a  glorious  course ; 
And  round  and   round   the  board  we  danced 

again. 
With  these  blithe    friends   our  voyage  wc 

renewed 
At  early  dawn.     The  monastery  bells 
Made  a  sweet  jingling  in  our  youthful  ears; 
The  rapid  river  flowing  without  noise. 
And  each  uprising  or  receding  spire 
Spake  with  a  sense  of  peace,  at  intervals 
Touching  the  heart  amid  the  boisterous  crew 
By  whom  wc  were  encompassed.     Taking  leave 
Of  this  ^lad  throng,  foot-travellers  side  by  side, 
Measunng  our  steps  in  quiet,  we  pursued 
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Our  journey,  and  ere  twice  the  sun  had  set 

IJehchl  the  Convent  of  Chartreuse,  and  Uicre 

Rested  wjthm  an  awful  solitudti 

Yes  :  for  rvcn  then  no  other  than  a  place 

Of  soul-afl'.ciiiij[  solitude  appeared 

That  far-faiucd  region,  tliough  our  eyes  had 

seen, 
As  toward  the  sacred  mansion  we  advanced. 
Arras  Hashing,  and  a  military  f;ljre 
Of  riotous  men  commissioned  to  expel 
The  blameless  inmates,  and  belike  subvert 
That  frame  of  social  bcinp,  which  so  long 
Had  bodied  forth  the  ghostliness  of  things 
In  silence  visible  and  pcn>ctual  calm. 
— **  Stay,  stay  your  sacrilegious  hands!" — The 

voice 
Was  Nature's,  uttered  from  her  Alpine  throne; 
I  heard  it  then  and  seem  to  hear  it  now — 
"  Your  impious  work  f.»rhear :  perish  what  may. 
Let  this  one  temple  last,  be  this  one  spot 
( )f  earth  devoted  to  cternitv  I " 
She  ceased  to  speak,  but  while  St  Bruno's  pines 
Waved   their  dark  tops,   not  silent  as  they 

waved. 
And  while  below,  along  their  several  beds, 
IMurmured  the  sister  streams  of  Life  and  Death, 
Thus  by  conflicting  passions  pressed,  my  heart 
Responded  ;  "  Honour  to  the  patriot's  zeal  I 
Glory  and  hope  to  new-born  Liberty ! 
Hail  to  the  mighty  projects  of  the  time  ! 
Discerning  sword  that  Justice  wields,  do  thou 
Go  forth  ami  prosper ;  and,  ye  purging  fires. 
Up  to  the  loftiest  towers  of  Pride  ascend. 
Fanned  by  the  breath  of  angry  Providence. 
Rut  oh  !  if  Past  and  Future  be  the  wings 
On  whose  support  harmoniously  conjoined 
Moves  the  great  spirit  of  human  knowledge, 

spare 
These  courts  of  mystery,  where   a  step  ad- 
vanced 
Between  the  portals  of  the  shadowy  rocks 
Leaves  far  benind  life's  treacherous  vanities, 
For  penitential  tears  and  trembling  hopes 
Exchanged — to  equalise  in  God's  pure  sight 
Monarch  and  peasant :  be  the  house  redeemed 
With  its  unworldly  votaries,  for  the  sake 
Of  conquest  over  sense,  hourly  achieved 
Through  faith  and  meditative  reason,  resting 
Uivin  the  word  of  heaven-imparte«l  truth, 
Calmly  triumphant ;  and  fur  humbler  claim 
Of  that  imaginative  impulse  sent 
From  these  majoiic  floods,  yon  shining  cliflfs. 
The  untr.-insmuted  sh.-ij)cs  of  many  worlds. 
Cerulean  ether's  pure  inhabitants, 
These  f«»rests  unai>proachable  by  death, 
That  ^hall  endure  as  long  as  man  endures, 
To  think,  to  hone,  to  worship,  and  to  feel. 
To  sini;,'glc,  to  be  lost  within  himself 
In  trepidation,  from  the  blank  abyss 
To  l.jok  with  lx.>dily  eyes,  an<l  be  consoled." 
Not  seldom  since  that  moment  have  I  wished 
That  tlioii,  ()  Friend  I  the  trouble  or  the  calm 
Hadst  shared,   when,   from  profane  regards 

apart. 
In  sympathetic  reverence  we  trod 
The  floors  of  those  dim  cloisters,  till  that  hour. 
From    their    foundation,    btrangers    to    the 

presence 
Of  unrestricted  and  unthinking  man. 
Abroad,  how  cheeringly  the  sunshine  lay 
Ui)ou  the  open  lawns  I    Yallombre's  groves 


Entering,   we   fed   the   soul  with 

thence 

Issued,  and  with  uplifted  eyes  beheld. 
In  different  quarters  of  the  bending  sky» 
The  cross  of  Jesus  stand  erect,  as  il 
Hands  of  angelic  powers  had  fixed  it  there, 
Med^orial  rever^ced  by  a  thousand  storms ; 
Yet  then,  from  the  undiscriminating  sweep 
And  rage  of  one  State>whirlwind,  insecure. 

'Tis  not  my  present  purpose  to  retrace 
That  variegated  journey  step  by  step. 
A  march  it  was  of  military  speed. 
And  Earth  did  change  her  images  and  forms 
Before  us,  fast  as  clouds  are  changed  in  heaven. 
Day  after  day,  up  early  and  down  lat& 
From  hill  to  vale  we  dropped,  from  vale  to  hill 
Mounted — from  province  on  to  province  swept, 
Keen  hunters  in  a  chase  of  fourteen  weeks. 
Eager  as  birds  of  prey,  or  as  a  ship 
Upon  the  stretch,  when  winds  are  blowing 

fair: 
Sweet  coverts  did  we  cross  of  pastoral  life. 
Enticing  valleys,  greeted  them  and  lefl 
Too  soon,  while  yet  the  very  flash  and  gleam 
Of  salutation  were  uot  passed  awav. 
Oh !  sorrow  for  the  youth  who  could  have  seen 
Unchastened,  unsubdued,  unawed,  twraised 
To  patriarchal  dignity  of  mind. 
And  pure  simplicity  of  wish  and  wiU, 
Those  sanctified  abodes  of  peaceful  man. 
Pleased  (though  to  hardship  bora,  and  com- 
passed round 
With  dangler,  v^'ing  as  the  seasons  change). 
Pleased  with  his  daily  task,  or.  if  not  pleased. 
Contented,  from  the  moment  that  the  dawn 
(Ah !  surely  not  without  attendant  gleams 
Of  soul-illumination)  calls  him  forth 
To  industry,  by  g  listenings  flung  on  rocks. 
Whose  evening  shadows  lead  him  to  repose. 

Well  might  a  stranger  look  with  botmding 

heart 
Down  on  a  green  recess,  the  first  I  saw 
Of  those  deep  haunts,  an  aboriginal  vale. 
Quiet  and  lorded  over  and  possessed 
By  naked  huts,  wood-built,  and  sown  like  tents 
Or  Indian  cabins  over  the  fresh  lawns 
And  by  the  river  side. 

That  very  day 
From  a  bare  ridge  we  also  first  beheld 
Unveiled  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 

grieved 
To  have  a  soulless  image  on  the  eye 
That  had  usurped  upon  a  living  thought 
That  never  more  could  be.  The  wondrous  Vale 
Of  Chamouny  stretched  far  below,  and  soon 
With  its  dumb  cataracts  and  streams  of  ice, 
A  motionless  array  of  mighty  waves. 
Five  rivers  broad  and  vast,  made  rich  amends^ 
And  reconciled  us  to  realities  ; 
There  small  birds  warble  from  the  leafy  trees. 
The  caele  soars  high  in  the  element. 
There  doth  the  reaper  bind  the  yellow  sheaf. 
The  maiden  spread  the  haycock  in  the  sun, 
While  Winter  like  a  well-tamed  lion  walks. 
Descending  from  the  mountain  to  make  sport 
Among  the  cottages  by  beds  of  flowers. 

Whate'er  in  this  wide  circuit  we  beheld. 
Or  heard,  was  fitted  to  our  unripe  state 
Of  intellect  and  heart.     With  such  a  book 
Before  our  eyes,  we  could  not  choose  but  read 
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IS  of  genuine  brotherhood,  the  plain 
And  universal  reason  of  mankind, 
The  truths  of  young  and  old.  Nor,  side  by  side 
Pacing,  two  social  pilgrims,  or  alone 
Each  with  his  humour,  could  we  fail  to  abound 
In  dreams  and  fictions,  pensively  composttl : 
l)ejection  taken  up  for  pleasure's  sake, 
And  gilded  sympathies,  the  willow  wreath. 
And  sober  posies  of  funereal  flowers. 
Gathered  among  those  solitudes  sublime 
From  formal  gardens  of  the  lady  Sorrow, 
Did  sweeten  many  a  meditative  hour. 

Yet  still  in  me  with  those  soft  luxuries 
Mixed  something  of  stern  mood,  an  under-thirst 
Of  vigour  seldom  utterly  allayed  : 
And  from  that  source  how  different  a  sadness 
Would  issue,  let  one  incident  make  known. 
When  from  the  Vallais  we  had  turned,  and  clomb 
Along  the  Simplon's  steep  and  rugged  road, 
Following  a  band  of  muleteers,  we  reached 
A  halting-place,  where  all  together  took 
Their  noon-iidc  meal.     Hastily  rose  our  guide. 
Leaving  us  at  the  board  :  awhile  we  lingered. 
Then  paced  the  beaten  downward  way  that  led 
Right  to  a  rough  stream's  edge,  and  there  broke 

off; 
The  only  track  now  visible  was  one 
That  from  the  torrent's  further  brink  held  forth 
Conspicuous  invitation  to  ascend 
A  lofty  mountain.     After  brief  delay 
Crossing  the  unbridged  stream,  tliat  road  we 

took. 
And  clomb  with  eajj^emess,  till  anxious  fears 
Intruded,  for  we  failed  to  overtake 
Our  comrades  gone  before.  By  fortunate  chance, 
While  every  moment  added  doubt  to  doubt, 
A  peasant  met  us,  from  whose  mouth  we  learned 
That  to  the  .spot  which  had  perplexed  us  first. 
We  must  dcsccnd.and  there  should  find  theroad, 
Which  in  the  stony  channel  of  the  stream 
Lay  a  few  steps,  and  then  along  its  banks  ; 
And   that  our  future  course,  all  plain  to  sight. 
Was  downwards,   with   the   current  of  that 

stream. 
Loth  to  believe  what  we  so  grieved  to  hear. 
For  still  we  had  hopes  that  pointed  to  the 

clouds, 
We  questioned  him  again,  and  yet  again  ; 
liut  every  word  that  from  the  peasant's  lips 
Came  in  reply,  translated  by  our  feelings, 
Ended  in  this,— //w/  7ve  had  crossed  iJw  Alps. 

Imagination— here  the  Power  so-called 
Through  sad  incompetence  of  human  speech, 
That  awful  Power  rose  from  the  mind's  abyss 
Like  an  unfathered  vapour  that  enwraps, 
At  once,  some  lonely  traveller.     I  was  lost ; 
Halted  without  an  effort  to  break  through  ; 
But  to  my  conscious  soul  I  now  can  say — 
*'  I  recognise  thy  glory  :"  in  such  strength 
Of  usurpation,  when  the  light  of  sense 
Goes  out,  but  with  a  flash  that  has  revealed 
The  invisible  world,  doth  greatness  make  abode, 
There  harbours  ;  whether  we  be  young  or  old, 
Our  destiny,  our  being's  heart  and  home, 
Is  with  infinitude,  and  only  there  ; 
\yith  hope  it  is,  hope  that  can  never  die. 
Effort,  and  expectation,  and  desire, 
And  something  evermore  about  to  be. 
Under  such  banners  militant,  the  soul 
Seeks  for  no  trophies,  struggles  for  no  spoils 
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j  That  may  attest  her  prowess,  blest  in  thoughts 
That  are  their  own  perfection  and  reward. 
Strong  in  herself  and  in  beatitude 
That  hides  her,  like  the  mighty  flood  of  Nile 
Poured  from  his  Count  of  Abyssinian  clouds 
To  fertilise  the  whole  Egypaan  plain. 

The  melancholy  slackening  that  ensued 
Upon  those  tidings  by  the  peasant  given 
Was  soon  dislodged.     Downwards  we  hurried 

fast. 
And,  with  the  half-shaped  road  which  we  had 

missed. 
Entered  a  narrow  chasm.    The  brook  and 

road 
Were  fellow-travellers  in  this  gloomy  strait, 
And  with  them  did  we  journey  several  hours 
At  a  slow  pace.     The  immeasurable  height 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed. 
The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls, 
And  in  the  narrow  rent  at  every  turn 
Winds  thwarting  winds,  bewildered  and  forlorn, 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  sky. 
The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our  ears, 
Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the  way-side 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  the  raving  stream. 
The    unfettereci    clouds    and    region    of   the 

Heavens, 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the  light — 
Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the  featiures 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree  ; 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 
Of  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  and  without  end. 

That  night  our  lodging  was  a  house  that  stood 
Alone  within  the  valley,  at  a  point 
Where,  tumbling  from  aloft,  a  torrent  swelled 
The  rapid  stream  whose  margin  we  had  trod  ; 
A  dreary  mansion,  large  beyond  all  need. 
With  high  and  spacious  rooms,  deafened  and 

stunned 
By  noise  of  waters,  making  innocent  sleep 
Lie  melancholy  among  weary  bones. 

Uprisen  betimes,  our  journey  we  renewed, 
Led  by  the  stream,  ere  noon-day  magnified 
Into  a  lordly  river,  broad  and  deep. 
Dimpling  along  in  silent  majesty. 
With  mount.ains  for  its  neighbours,  and  in  view 
Of  distant  mountains  and  their  snowy  tops. 
And  thus  proceeding  to  Locarno's  Lake, 
Fit  resting-place  for  such  a  visitant. 
Locarno  !  spreading  out  in  width  like  Heaven, 
How  dost  tnou  cleave  to  the  poetic  heart, 
B.ask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  memory  ; 
And  Como !  thou,  a  treasure  whom  the  earth 
Keeps  to  herself,  confined  as  in  a  depth 
Of  Abyssinian  privacy.     I  spake 
Of   thee,    thy    chestnut  woods,    and   garden 

plots 
Of  Indian  com  tended  by  dark-eyed  maids  : 
Thy  lofty  steeps,  and  pathways  roofed  with 

vines. 
Winding  from  house   to  house,  from  town  to 

town. 
Sole    link   that    binds  them  to   each   other; 

walks. 
League  after  league,  and  cloistral  avenues. 
Where  silence  dwells  if  music  be  not  there  : 
While  yet  a  youth  undisciplined  in  verse. 
Through  fond  ambition  of  that  hour  I  strove 
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To  chant  your  praise ;  nor  can  approach  vou 

now 
UnRrected  by  a  more  melodious  Song, 
Where  tones  of  Nature  smoothed  by  learned 

Art 
May  flow  in  lastin;;  current     Like  a  breeze 
Or  sunbeam  over  your  domain  I  passed 
In  motion  without  pause  ;  but  yc  have  left 
Your  beauty  with  me,  a  serene  accord 
Of  forms  and  colours,  passive,  yet  endowed 
In  their  submissiveness  with  power  as  sweet 
And  gracious,  almost  might  I  dare  to  say. 
As  virtue  is,  or  goodness  ;  sweet  as  love, 
Or  the  remembrance  of  a  generous  deed, 
Or  mildest  visitations  of  pure  thought. 
When  God,  the  giver  of  all  joy,  is  thanked 
Religiously,  in  silent  blessedness  ;  ^ 
Sweet  as  this  last  herself,  for  such  it  is. 

With  those  delightful  pathways  we  advanced, 
For  two  days*  space,  in  presence  of  the  Lake, 
That,  stretching  far  among  the  Alps*  assumed 
A  character  moi£  stem.     The  second  night. 
From  sleep  awakened,  and  misled  by  sound  ^ 
Of  the  church   clock  telling  the  nours  with 

strokes 
Whose  import  thf:n  we  had  not  learned,  we  rose 
By  moonlight,  doubting  not  that  day  was  nigh. 
And  that  meanwhile,  by  no  uncertain  path. 
Along  the  winding  margin  of  the  lake. 
Led,  as  before,  we  should  behold  the  scene 
Hushed  in  profound  repose.     We  left  the  town 
Of  Gravedona  with  this  hope  ;  but  sopn 
Were  lost,  bewildered  amonp  woods  immense. 
And  on  a  rock  sate  down,  to  wait  for  day. 
An  open  place  it  was,  and  overlooked. 
From  high,  the  sullen  water  far  beneath, 
On  which  a  dull  red  image  of  the  moon 
Lay  bedded,  changing  oftentimes  its  form 
Like  an  uneasy  snake.    From  hour  to  hour 
We  sate  and  sate,  wondering,  as  if  the  night 
Had  been  ensnared  by  witcncrafk.  On  the  rock 
At  last  we  stretched  our  weary  limbs  for  sleep, 
But  could  not  sleep,  tormented  by  the  stings 
Of  insects,  which,  with  noisQ  like  that  of  noon. 
Filled  all  the  woods  :  the  cry  of  unknown  birds  ; 
The  mountains  more  by  blackness  visible 
And  their  own  size,  than  any  outward  light ; 
The  breathless  wilderness  of  clouds  ;  the  clock 
That  told,  with  unintelligible  voice. 
The  widely  parted  hours  ;  the  noise  of  streams. 
And  sometimes  rustling  motions  nigh  at  hand. 
That  did  not  leave  us  free  from  personal  fear  ; 
And,  lastly,  the  withdrawing  moon,  that  .set 
Before  us,  while  she  still  was  nigh  in  heaven  : — 
These  were  our  food ;  and  such  a  summer's  night 
Followed  that  pair  of  golden  days  that  shed 


On  Como's  Lake,  and  aU  that  round  it  lay. 
Their  fairest,  softest,  happiest  influence. 

But  here  I  must  break  oflf,  and  bid  farewell 
To  days,each  offering  some  new  sight,or  fraught 
With  some  untried  adventure,  in  a  course 
Prolonged  till  sprinklines  of  autumnal  snow 
Checked  our  unwearied  steps.    Let  this  alone 
Be  mentioned  as  a  parting  word,  that  not 
In  hollow  exultation,  dealing  out 
Hyperboles  of  praise  comparative ; 
Not  rich  one  moment  to  be  poor  for  ever ; 
Not  prostrate,  overborne,  as  if  the  mind 
Herself  were  nothing,  a  mere  pensioner 
On  outward  forms— did  we  inj>resence  stand 
Of  that  magnificent  region.     On  the  firont 
Of  this  whole  Song  b  written  that  my  heart 
Must,  in  such  Temj^e,  needs  have  offered  up 
A  different  worship.     Finally,  whate'er 
I  saw,  or  heard,  or  felt,  was  out  a  stream 
That  flowed  into  a  kindred  stream :  a  gale. 
Confederate  with  the  current  of  the  soul^> 
To  speed  my  voyage  ;  ever]^  sotmA  or  sight. 
In  its  degree  of  power,  administered 
To  grandeur  or  to  tenderness, — to  the  one 
Directly,  but  to  tender  thoughts  by  means 
Less  often  instantaneous  in  dBTect ; 
Led  me  to  these  by  paths  that,  in  the  main. 
Were  more  circuitous,  but  not  less  sure 
Duly  to  reach  the  poiut  marked  out  by  Heaven. 

Oh,  most  beloved  Friend  I  a  glorious  time, 
A  happy  time  that  was  ;  triumphant  looks 
Were  then  the  common  language  of  all  eyes; 
As  if  awaked  firom  sleep,  the  Nations  haiied 
Their  great  expectancy  :  the  fife  of  war 
Was  then  a  spirit-stimng  sound  indeed, 
A  blackbird's  whistle  in  a  budding  grove. 
We  left  the  Swiss  exulting  in  the  fate 
Of  their  near  neighbours ;  and,  when  shorten- 
ing fast 
Our  pilgrimafi;e,  nor  distant  far  from  home. 
We  crossed  the  Brabant  drmies  on  the  fret 
For  battle  in  the  cau.se  of  Liberty. 
A  stripling,  scarcely  of  the  household  then 
Of  social  life,  I  looked  upon  these  things 
As  from  a  distance  ;  heard,  and  saw,  and  felt. 
Was  touched,  but  with  no  intimate  concern ; 
I  seemed  to  move  along  them,  as  a  bird 
Moves  through  the  air,  or  as  a  fish  pursues 
Its  sport,  or  h:eds  in  its  proper  element ; 
I  wanted  not  that  joy,  I  did  not  need 
Such  help  ;  the  ever-living  universe, 
Turn  where  I  might,  was  opening  out  its  elories. 
And  the  independent  .spirit  of  pure  youth 
Called  forth,  at  every  .season,  new  delights 
Spread  round  my  steps  like  sunshine  oxr  green 
fields. 


BOOK  SEVENTH. 


RESIDENCE  IN   LONDON. 
Six  changeful  years  have  vanLsbed  since  I  first 
Poured  out  (saluted  by  that  auickening  breeze 
Which  met  me  issuing  from  the  City's  *  walls) 
A  glad  preamble  to  this  Verse  :  I  sang 
Aloud,  with  fervour  irresistible 
Of  short-lived  transport,  like  a  torrent  bursting. 
From  a  black  thunder-cloud,  down  Scafell'ssiJe 
To  rush  and  disappear.     But  soon  broke  forth 
(So  willed  the  Muse)  a  less  impetuous  stream, 

'  ♦  The  City  of  Goslar,  in  Lower  Saxony. 


That  flowed  awhile  with  unabating  strengtii. 
Then  stopped  for  years  ;  not  audible  ac^am 
Before  last  primrose-time.     Belovfed  Friend  I 
llie  assurance  which  then  cheered  some  heavy 

thoughts 
On  thy  departure  to  a  foreign  land 
Has  failed ;   too  slowly  moves  the  {nromised 

work. 
Through  the  whole  summer  have  I  been  at  rest. 
Partly  from  voluntary  holiday. 
And  part  through  outward  hindrance.     But  I 

heard. 
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After  the  hour  of  sunset  ycstcr-evcn, 
Sittiii.;^  within  doors  lx:lwccu  light  and  dark, 
A  choir  of  rcd-breasls  gathered  somewhere  near 
My  threshold. — minstrels  from  the  distant  woods 
Sent  in  on  Winter's  ser\'ice,  to  announce, 
With  preparation  artful  and  benign, 
'Ihat  the  rouijh  lord  had  left  the  surly  North 
(.)n  his  accustomed  journey.     The  delight, 
Due  to  this  timely  notice,  unawares 
Smote  me,  and,  listening,  1  in  whispers  said, 
"  Ve  hearisomc  Choristers,  ye  and  I  will  be 
Associates,  and,  unscarcd  by  blustering  winds, 
Will  chant  together."  Thereafter,  as  the  shades 
Of  twilight  deepened,  going  forth,  I  spied 
A  glow-worm  underncatli  a  du>ky  plume 
Or  canopy  of  yet  unwithercd  fern, 
Clcar-shuiing,  like  a  hermit's  taper  .seen 
Through  a  thick  forest.     Silence  touched  mc 

here 
No  less  than  sound  had  done  before  :  the  child 
Of  Summer,  lingering,  shining,  by  herself. 
I'he  voiceless  worm  on  the  unfrequented  hills, 
Seemed  sent  on  the  same  errand  with  the  choir 
Of  Winter  that  had  warbled  at  my  door, 
And  the  whole  year  breathed  tenderness  and 

love. 

The  last  night's  genial  feeling  overflowed 
Upon  this  morning,  and  mv  favourite  grove, 
lossing  in  sunshine  its  dark  boughs  aloft. 
As  if  to  make  the  strong  wind  visible, 
Wakes  in  mc  agitations  like  its  own, 
A  spirit  friendly  to  the  Poet's  task. 
Which  we  will  now  resume  with  lively  hope. 
Nor  checked  by  aught  of  tamer  argument 
That  lies  before  us,  needful  to  be  told. 

Returned  from  that  excursion,    soon  I  bade 
Farewell  for  ever  to  the  sheltered  seats 
Of  gowned  students,  quitted  hall  and  bower. 
And  every  comfort  of  that  privileged  ground, 
Well  pleased  to  pitch  a  vagrant  tent  among 
The  unfenced  regions  of  society. 

Yet,  undetermined  to  what  course  of  life 
I  shoidd  adhere,  and  seeming  to  possess 
A  little  space  of  intermediate  time 
At  full  command,  to  London  first  I  turned. 
In  no  di'iturbance  of  excessive  hope, 
liy  personal  ambition  unenslavcd, 
Frugal  as  there  was  need,  and,  though  self- 
willed, 
From  dangerous  passions  free.     Three   years 

had  flown 
Since  I  had  felt  in  heart  and  soul  the  shock 
Of  the  huge  town's  first  presence,  and  had  paced 
Her  endless  streets,  a  transient  visitant  : 
Now,  fixed  amid  that  concourse  of  mankind 
Where  Pleasure  whirls  about  incessantly, 
And  life  and  labour  seem  but  one,  1  filled 
An  idler's  place  ;  an  idler  well  content 

To    have    a    house    (what   matter    for    a 

home  ?) 
That  owned  nim ;  living  cheerfully  abroad 
With  unchecked  fancy  ever  on  the  stir. 
And  all  my  young  aflfections  out  of  doors. 

There  was  a  time  when  whatsoe'er   is 
feigned 
Of  airy  palaces,  and  gardens  built 
By  Gcmi  of  romance  ;  or  hath  in  grave 
Authentic  history  been  set  forth  of  Rome, 
Alcairo,  Babylon,  or  Persepolls  ; 
Or  given  upon  report  by  pflgrim  friars, 


Of  golden  cities  ten  months' journey  deep 
Among  Tartarian  wilds — fell  short,  far  short. 
Of  what  my  fond  simplicity  believed 
And  thought  of  London — held  me  by  a  chain 
Less  strong  of  wonder  and  obscure  delight. 
Whether  the  bolt  of  childhood's  Fancy  shot 
For  me  beyond  its  ordinary  mark, 
'Twere  vain  to  ask  ;  but  in  our  flock  of  boi 

One,   a 

chance 


Was  One,   a   cripple   from  his   birth,    whom 


c  ot  bovs 
rth,   wnoi 


Summoned  from  .school  to  London  ;  forttmatc 
And  envied  traveller  !  When  the  I joy  returned,. 
After  short  absence,  curiously  I  scanned 
His  mien  and  person,  nor  was  free,  in  sooth. 
From  disappointment,  not  to  find  some  change 
In  look  and  air,  from  that  new  region  brought. 
As  if  from  Fairy-land.   Much  I  questioned  him  ; 
And  ever>'  word  he  uttered,  on  my  cars 
Fell  flatter  than  a  caged  parrot's  note, 
That  answers  unexpectedly  awry. 
And  mocks  the  prompter's  listening.     Marvel- 
lous thin;js 
Had  vanity  (quick  Spirit  that  appears 
Alqjost  as  dcej<ly  seated  and  as  strong 
In  a  Child's  heart  as  fear  itself)  conceived 
For  my  enjoyment.     Would  that  I  could  now 
Recal  what  then  I  pictured  to  myself, 
Of  mitred  Prelates,  Lords  in  ermine  clad, 
The  King,  and  the  King's  Palace,  and,  not  last, 
Nor  least.   Heaven  bless  him!  the   renowneil 

Lord  Mayor  : 
Dreams  not  unlike  to  those  which  once  begat 
A  change  of  purpose  in  young  Whitunr^ton, 
When  he,  a  friendless  and  a  drooping  boy. 
Sate  on  a  stone,  and  heard  the  bells  speak  out 
Articulate  music.     Above  all,  one  thought 
Hafflcd  my  understanding:  how  men  lived 
Kven  next-door  neighbours,  as  we  say,  yet  still 
Strangers,  not  knowing  each  the  other's  name. 

O,  wondrous  power  of  words,  by  simple  faith 
Licensed  to  take  the  moaning  that  we  love  ! 
Vauxhall  and  R.anclngh  !  I  then  had  heard 
Of  your  green  groves,  and  wilderness  of  lamps 
Dimming  the  .stars,  and  fireworks  magical. 
And  gorgeous  ladies,  under  splendid  domes, 
Floatmg  in  d.ance,  or  warbling  high  in  air 
The  songs  of  spirits  !     Nor  had  Fancy  fed 
With  less  delight  upon  that  other  cla.ss 
Of  marvels,  broad-day  wonders  permanent : 
The  River  proudly  bridged  :  the  di^zy  top 
And  Whispering  Gallery  of  St  Paul's  ;  the 

tombs 
Of  Westminster  ;  the  Giants  of  Guildhall ; 
BedLim,  and  those  carved  maniacs  at  the  gates. 
Perpetually  recumbent ;  Statues— man. 
And  the  horse  under  him^in  plded  pomp 
Adorning  flowery  gardens,  'mid  vast  squares  ; 
The  Monument,  and  that  Chamber  of  the  Tower 
Where  England's  sovereigns  sit  in  long  array. 
Their  steeds  bestriding,— every  mimic  .shape 
Cased  in  the  gleaming  mail  the  monarch  wore. 
Whether  for  gorgeous  tournament  addressed. 
Or  life  or  death  upon  the  b.ittle-ficld. 
Those  bold  imaginations  in  due  time 
Had  vanished,  leaving  others  in  their  stead  : 
And  now  I  looked  upon  the  living  .scene  ; 
Familiarly  perused  it  :  oftentimes. 
In  spite  of  strongest  disappointment,  pleased 
Through  courteous  self-submission,  as  a  tax 
Paid  to  the  object  by  prescriptive  right. 
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Rise  up.  thou  monstrous  ant-hill  on  the  plain 
Of  a  loo  busy  world  !     Ikforc  me  flow. 
Thou  endless  stream  of  men  and  moving  things  I 
Thy  cvery-day  api)ear:incc,  as  it  strikes — 
With  wonucr  nei»;ntencd,  or  sublimed  by  awe — 
On  strangers,  of  all  a^es  ;  the  quick  dance 
Of  colours,   lights,  and  forms  ;   the  deafening 

din  : 
The  comers  and  the  goers  face  to  face. 
Face  after  face  ;  the  string  of  dazzling  wares. 
Shop  after  shop,  with  symbols,  blazoned  names, 
And  all  the  tradesman's  honours  overhead  : 
Here,  fronts  of  houses,  like  a  title-page. 
With  letters  huge  inscribed  from  top  to  toe. 
Stationed  above  the  door,  like  guardian  saints ; 
There,  allegoric  shapes  female  or  male. 
Or  physiognomies  of  real  men, 
Land-warriors,  king-;,  or  admirals  of  the  sea, 
Boyle,  Shakspcare,  Newton,  or  the  attractive 

head 
Of  some  ([uack-doctor,  famous  in  his  day. 

Meanwhile  the  roar  continues,  till  at  length. 
Escaped  as  from  an  enemy,  we  turn 
Abruptly  into  some  sequestered  nook, 
Still  as  a  sheltered  place  when  winds  blow  loud ! 
At  leisure,  thence,  through  tracts  of  thin  resort, 
And  sights  and  sounds  that  come  at  intervals. 
We  take  our  way.     A  raree-show  is  here, 
With  children  gathered  round  ;  another  street 
Presents  a  company  of  dancing  dogs. 
Or  dromedary,  with  an  antic  pair 
Of  monkeys  on  his  back  :  a  minstrel  band 
Of  Savoyards  ;  or,  single  and  alone. 
An  English  ballad-singer.     Private  courts, 
Gloomy  as  coffins,  and  unsightly  lanes 
Thrilled   by   some    female   vendor's  scream, 

belike 
The  very  shrillest  of  all  London  cries. 
May  then  entangle  our  impatient  steps  ; 
Conducted  through  those  lab>;rinths,  unawares, 
To  privileged  regions  and  inviolate, 
Where  from  their  airy  lodges  studious  lawyers 
Look  out  on  waters,  walks,  and  gardens  green. 

Thence  back  into  the  throng,  until  we  reach. 
Following  the  tide  that  slackens  by  degrees, 
Some  half- frequented  scene,  where  wider  streets 
Bring  straggling  breezes  of  suburban  air. 
Here  files  of  l)allads  dangle  from  dead  walls  ; 
Advertisements,  of  giant-size,  from  high 
Press  forward,  in  all  colours,  on  the  sight ; 
These  bold  in  conscious  merit,  lower  down  ; 
T/uit,  fronted  with  a  most  imi>osing  word. 
Is,  pcradventure,  one  in  masquerade. 
As  on  the  broadening  causeway  we  advance. 
Behold,  turned  upwards,  a  face  hard  and  strong 
In  lineaments,  and  red  with  over-toil. 
*Tis  one  encountered  here  and  everywhere  ; 
A  travelling  cripplej  by  the  trunk  cut  short. 
And  stumping  on  his  arms.     In  sailor's  garb 
Another  lies  at  length,  beside  a  range 
Of  well-formed  characters,  with  chalk  inscribed 
Upon  the  smooth  flat  stones :  the  Nurse  is  here. 
The  Bachelor,  that  loves  to  sun  himself. 
The  military  Idler,  and  the  Dame, 
That  field-ward  takes  her  walk  with  decent 
i-tcps. 

Now  homeward  through  the  thickening  hub- 
bub, where 
Sec,  among  le^s  distinguishable  shapes, 
The  begging  scavenger,  with  hat  in  hand  ; 


The  Italian,  as  he  thrids  his  way  with  care. 
Steadying,  far-seen,  a  frame  of  images 
Upon  his  head  ;  with  basket  at  his  breast 
The  Jew  :  the  stately  and  slow-moving  Turk, 
With  freight  of  slippers  piled  beneath  his  arm  1 

Enough  ;— the  mighty  concourse  I  surveyed 
With  no  unthinking  mind,  well  pleased  to  note 
Among  the  crowd  all  specimens  of  man. 
Through  all  the  colours  which  the  sun  bestows^ 
And  every  character  of  form  and  face  : 
The  Swede,  the  Russian  ;  from  the  genial  south. 
The  Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard  ;  from  remote 
America,  the  Hunter- Indian  ;  Moors, 
Malavs,  Lascars,  the  Tartar,  the  Chinese, 
And  Negro  Ladies  in  white  muslin  gowns. 

At  leisure,  then,  I  viewed,  from  day  to  day. 
The  sitpctaclcs  within  doors, — birds  and  bea^ 
(^f  every  nature,  and  strange  plants  convened 
From  every  clime  ;  and,  next,  those  sights  that 

ape 
The  absolute  presence  of  reality. 
Expressing,  as  in  mirror,  sea  and  land, 
And  what  earth  is,  and  what  she  has  to  show. 
I  do  not  here  allude  to  subtlest  craft. 
By  means  rctined  attaining  purest  ends. 
But  imitations,  fondly  made  in  plain 
Confession  of  man's  weakness  and  his  loves. 
Whether  the  Painter,  whose  ambitious  skill 
Submits  to  nothing  less  than  taking  in 
A  whole  horizon's  circuit,  do  with  power^ 
Like  that  of  angels  or  commissioned  spirits^. 
Fix  us  upon  some  lofty  pinnacle. 
Or  in  a  snip  on  waters,  with  a  world 
Of  life,  and  life-like  mockery  beneath. 
Above,  behind,  far  stretching  and  before ; 
Or  more  mechanic  artist  represent 
By  scale  exact,  in  model,  wood  or  day. 
From  blended  colours  also  borrowing  help. 
Some  miniature  of  famous  spots  or  things,— 
St  Peter's  Church  :  or,  more  aspiring  aim. 
In  microscopic  vision,  Rome  herself; 
Or,  haply,  some  choice  rural  haunt,— the  Falls 
Of  Tivoli ;  and,  high  upon  that  steep, 
The  Sibyl's  mouldering  Temple  !  every  tree. 
Villa,  or  cott.ige,  lurking  among  rocks 
Throughout  the  landscape  ;  tuft,  stone,  scratch 

minute — 
All  that  the  traveller  sees  when  he  is  there. 

Add  to  these  exhibitions,  mute  and  still, 
Others  of  wider  .scope,  where  living  men. 
Music,  and  shifting  pantomimic  scenes. 
Diversified  the  allurement     Need  I  fear 
To  mention  by  its  name,  as  in  degree, 
Lowest  of  these  and  humblest  in  attempt. 
Vet  richly  graced  with  honours  of  her  own, 
Haif-rural  Sadler's  Wells?     Though  at  that 

time 
Intolerant,  as  is  the  way  of  youth 
Unless  itself  be  pleased,  here  more  than  once 
Taking  my  seat,  1  saw  (nor  blush  to  add. 
With  ample  recompense)  giants  and  dwaifs. 
Clowns,  conjurors,  posture-masters,  harlequins. 
Amid  the  uproar  of  the  rabblement. 
Perform  their  feats.     Nor  was  it  mean  delight 
To   watch   crude    Nature    work   in  untaught 

minds : 
To  note  the  laws  and  progress  of  belief ; 
Though  obstinate  on  this  way,  yet  on  that 
How  willingly  we  travel,  and  how  far  ! 
To  have,  for  mstance,  brought  upon  the  scene 
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The  champion.  Jack  the  Giant*killer :  Lo  I 
He  dons  his  coat  of  d.irkhess ;  on  the  stage 
Walks,  and  achieves  his  wonders,  from  the  eye 
Of  living  Mortal  covert,  "as  the  moon 
Hid  in  her  vacant  intcrlunar  cave." 
Delusion  bold  !  and  how  can  it  be  wrought? 
The  garb  he  wears  Ls  black  as  death,  the  word 
*' InvisibU"  flames  forth  upon  his  chest. 

Herej  too,  were  "forms  and  pressures  of  the 
time," 
Rough,  bold,  as  Grecian  comedy  displayed 
When  Art  was  young  ;  dramas  of  living  men. 
And  recent  things  yet  warm  with  life  ;  a  sea- 
fight. 
Shipwreck,  or  some  domestic  incident 
Divulged  by  Truth  and  magnified  by  Fame  ; 
Such  as  the  daring  brotherhood  of  late 
Set  forth,  too  serious  theme  for  that  light  place — 
I  mean,  O  distant  Friend  !  a  story  drawn 
From  our  own  ground,— the  Maid  of  Butter- 
mere, — 
And  how,  unfaithful  to  a  virtuous  wife 
Deserted  and  deceived,  the  Spoiler  came 
And  wooed  the  artless  daughter  of  the  hills. 
And  wedded  her,  in  cruel  mockerv 
Of  love  and  marriage  bonds.    These  words  to 

thee 
Must  needs  bring  back  the  moment  when  we 

first, 
Ere  the  broad  world  rang  with  the  maiden's 

name, 
Beheld  her  serving  at  the  cottage  inn 
Both  stricken,  as  she  entered  or  withdrew. 
With  admiration  of  her  modest  mien 
And  carriage,  marked  by  unexampled  grace. 
We  since  that  time  not  unfamiliarly 
Have  seen  her, — her  discretion  have  observed. 
Her  just  opinions,  delicate  reserve. 
Her  patience,  and  humility  of  mind 
Unspoiled  by  commendation  and  the  excess 
Of  public  notice — an  offensive  light 
To  a  meek  spirit  suffering  inwardly. 

From  this  memorial  tribute  to  my  theme 
I  was  returning,  when,  with  sundry  forms 
Commingled— shapes  which  met  me  in  the  way 
That  we  must  tread — thy  image  rose  agair\ 
Maiden  of  Buttermcre  !     She  lives  in  peace 
Upon  the  spot  where  she  was  born  and  reared 
Without  contamination  doth  she  live 
In  (quietness,  without  anxiety: 
Beside  the  mountain  chapel,  sleeps  in  earth 
Her  new-born  infant,  fearless  as  a  lamb 
That,   thither  driven  from  some  unsheltered 

place. 
Rests  underneath  the  little  rock-like  pile 
When  storms  are  raging.  Happy  are  they  both— 
Mother  and  child  I — These  feelings,  in  them- 
selves 
Trite,  do  yet  scarcely  seem  so  when  I  think 
On  those  ingenuous  moments  of  our  youth 
Ere  we  have  learnt  by  use  to  slight  the  crimes 
And  sorrows  of  the  world.     Those  simple  days 
Are  now  my  theme;  and,  foremost  of  the  scenes 
Which  yet  survive  in  memory,  appears 
One,  at  whose  centre  sate  a  lovely  Bojr, 
A  sportive  infant,  who,  for  six  months  space. 
Not  more,  had  been  of  age  to  deal  about 
Articulate  prattle — Child  as  beautiful 
As  ever  clung  around  a  mother's  neck, 
Or  father  fondly  gazed  upon  with  pride. 


There,  too,  conspicuous  for  stature  tall 
And  large  dark  eyes,  beside  her  infant  stood 
The  mother  ;  but,  upon  her  checks  diffused, 
False  tints  too  well  accorded  with  the  glare 
From  play-house  lustres  thrown  without  reserve 
On  every  object  near.     The  Boy  had  been 
The  pride  and  pleasure  of  all  lookers-on 
In  wnatsoever  place,  but  seemed  in  this 
A  sort  of  alien  scattered  from  the  clouds. 
Of  lusty  vigour,  more  than  infantine 
He  was  in  limb,  in  cheek  a  summer  rose 
Just  three  parts  blown— a  cottage-child — if  e'er, 
13y  cottage-door  on  breezy  mountain  side, 
Or  in  some  sheltering  vale,  was  seen  a  babe 
By  Nature's  gifts  so  favoured.    Upon  a  board 
Decked  with  refreshments  had  this  child  been 

placed. 
His  little  stage  in  the  vast  theatre. 
And  there  he  sate  surrounded  with  a  throng 
Of  chance  spectators,  chiefly  dissolute  men 
And  shameless  women,  treated  and  caressed  ; 
Ate.drank, and  with  the  fruit  and  glasses  played. 
While  oaths  and  laughter  and  indecent  speech 
Were  rife  about  him  as  the  songs  of  birds 
Contending  after  showers.     The  mother  now 
Is  fading  out  of  memory,  but  I  .see 
The  lovely  Boy  as  I  beheld  him  then 
Among  the  wretched  and  the  falsely  gay. 
Like  one  of  those  who  walked  with  hair  unsinged 
Amid  the  fiery  furnace.     Charms  and  ppells 
Muttered  on  black  and  spiteful  instigation 
Have  stopped,  as   some  believe,  the  kindliest 

growths. 
Ah,  with  how  different  spirit  might  a  prayer 
Have  been  preferred,  tnat  this  fair  creature, 

checked 
By  special  privilege  of  Nature's  love. 
Should  in  his  childhood  be  detained  for  ever  I 
But  with  its  universal  freight  the  tide 
Hath  rolled  along,  and  this  bright  innocent, 
Mary!  may  now  have  lived  till  he  could  look 
With  envy  on  thy  nameless  babe  that  sleeps. 
Beside  the  mountain  chapel,  undisturbed. 

Four  rapid  years  had  scarcely  then  been  toM 
Since,  travelling  southward  from  our  pastoral 

hills 
I  heard,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
The  voice  of  woman  utter  blasphemy — 
Saw  woman  as  she  is,  to  open  shame 
Abandoned,  and  the  pride  of  public  vice  ; 
I  shuddered,  for  a  barrier  seemed  at  once 
ITirown  in  that  from  humanity  divorced 
Humanity,  splitting  the  race  of  man 
In  twain,  yet  leaving  the  same  outward  form. 
Distress  of  mind  ensued  upon  the  sight, 
And  ardent  meditation.     Later  years 
Brought  to  such  spectacle  a  milder  eadnc.s.s, 
Feelings  of  pure  commiseration,  grief 
For  the  individual  and  the  overthrow 
Of  her  soul's  beauty  :  farther  I  was  then 
But  seldom  led,  or  wished  to  go  ;  in  tnith 
The  sorrow  of  the  passion  stopped  me  there. 

But  let  me  now,  less  moved,  in  order  lake 
Our  argument.     Enough  is  said  to  show 
How  casual  incidents  of  real  life. 
Observed  where  pastime  only  had  been  sought. 
Outweighed,  or  put  to  flight,  the  set  events 
And  measured  passions  of  the  stage,  albeit 
By  Siddons  trod  in  the  fulness  of  her  power. 
Yet  was  the  theatre  my  dear  delight ; 
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And  all  ihi:  uiMii'unholslery  of  the  pile 
Wanted  not  aiiinullon,  when  tiK  liJt 


Advjnceil  in  Mdi.lUM  IhfOl 
or  Ibick  cntnnsled  forcM, 
Openlne    the    clouds:    o 

■nooiinced 
With  Buuilihins  trumpet. 

or  Ihc'wid-.  cn»t.<>», 

.rindine  n>ui>d  wiih 

Kit  ilendur  mannclu  :  or 
Bjuii«J.l=apl,an<lpa»(d 

.lenphofeuaMi; 
«li.  =ndj,ni:!.nK 
oniping  girl 

In  allThl'uilc 's  oMnfirmi.y'^'    ""*    "^ 
AM  loovsiy  put  lugcthcr,  hoUltd  in, 

them 
tVale  loinewhat  IoihIIt  or  the  whereabout 
Of  OIK  w  overloaded  with  hit  yean. 
But  what  of  lhi< !  the  laugh,  the  Eiin.erimace, 

Wer^i'^?^lhe'i!l!i'«D'fth^in"DE'a>t, 
With  in  nnmeaiuted  welcome.    Through  the 

Between  ihe  show,  and  miny-headed  vast 
Of  the  spectators  and  each  severs]  niHik 
Filled  wiih  in  fray  or  brawl,  how  eageriy 
And  with  what  flashes,  as  it  were,  the  m'nd 
Turned  this  way— that  wayl  ST-orliveand  alert 
And  watchrul,  ai  n  kitten  when  at  play. 
While  wifuli  arc  eddying;  round  her,  among 

And  rustling  leaves.  Enchanting  an  and  sweet! 
Kjmantic  almoU,  looked  nt  through  a  space, 
Howiioall,  ofinterveniaf!  yeani    For  then, 
Thouifh  Purely  no  mean  pr(K[recs  bad  been  made 
In  meditationi  holy  and  mblune. 
Yet  lomethinR  of  a  girlish  childlike  gloss 
or  novelty  lurvived  for  icenei  like  these : 
Enjoyment  hapl]^  handed  down  rrom  timrA 
When  at  a  country-playhiHBe,  s«ne  nide  b'^rn 
Tricked  out  for  that  proud  use,  it  I  perchar 


Caught, 

Of  daylight,  lh< 
Gbddened  me  i 


-.  -.enlng  through  a  clunk 
uneapected  elinpse 
re  thought  of  where  I  was 
I  than  if  I  had  been  led 


to  be  looked  al  by 


le  oill^'and  ihe°c'imou 


Orthe^e.ireelthelmi 
Lan-uish  within  me  :> 
When,  pcetked  by  traf 


Vas  more  than  full :  ai 
I  slept,  evfn  in  the  pr 

LSd'iSedtoJr'"^ 


dlheiuLrla'ot'ihet 


led  I'onh 

:h  I  had  shapedr 

ty  Shakipeare'a 


udge,  or  that  great  dagc 
!    Oh  I  the  healing  heart,' 


^^ 


Faoiiliarly,  a  household  tern 
The  Bedford.,  Gloilen,  SaU 
Whom  the  fifth  Harry  talks  i 
This  is  no  trilkr,  no  sWt-Hii 
Nouamr  '       ' 


kindles  with  such  g)on 


!"Senel 


Allonished  ;  ] 
Words  folk 
What  me™ 


Beginning  to  mislru^  their  boaslfiji  guides. 
And  wise  men,  willing  to  grow  wiser,  cau;;lit, 
Kapt,iuditorsf  from  Ihy  must  eloquent  tongue-^ 


Whinf^^Mwa^^d^n^nf^unch^lh^ 

Keen  ridicule ;  the  majesiy  proclaims 

or  ImtitBtes  and  Laws,  hallowed  by  time  ; 

Endeared  b^  Cuxtom ;  and  with  high  disdain. 
Exploding  upstart  Tlieory,  insists 

Some-say  aloticenrrowardmulliiude- 
Mutmur  (for  inith  IK  hated,  where  not  loved) 
A<  the  winds  rrct  within  the  iColian  cave 
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With  ominous  change,  which,  night  by  night, 

provoked 
Keen  struggles,  and  black  clouds  of  passion 

raised  ; 
Rut  memorable  moments  intervened. 
When  Wisdom,  like  the  Goddess  from  Jove's 

brain, 
Hrokc  forth  in  armour  of  resplendent  words. 
Startling  the  Synod.     Could  a  youth,  and  one 
In  ancient    story   versed,    whose    brca&t  had 

heaved 
Under  the  weight  of  classic  eloquence. 
Sit,  see,  and  hear,  unthankful,  uninspired  ? 

Nor  did  the  Pulpit's  oratory  fail 
To  achieve  its  higher  trium])h.     Not  unfcit 
Were  its  admonishments,  nor  lightly  heard 
The  awful  truths  delivered  thence  by  tongues 
Endowed  with  various  jKJwer  to  search  the  soul: 
Yet  ostentation,  domineering,  oft 
Poured   r)rth   harangues,   how    sadly   out    of 

i)lace  • — 
There  nave  I  seen  a  comely  bachelor. 
Fresh  from  a  toilette  of  two  hours,  ascend 
His  rostrum,  with  seraphic  glance  look  up. 
And.  in  a  tone  elaborately  low 
beginning,  lead  his  voice  through  many  a  maze 
A  minuet  course  ;  and,  windinc;  up  his  mouth. 
From  time  to  time,  into  an  orifice 
Most  delicate,  a  lurking  eyelet,  small. 
And  only  not  invisible,  again 
Open  it  out,  diffusing  thence  a  smile 
Of  rapt  irradiation,  exquisite. 
Meanwhile  the  Evangelists,  Isaiah,  Job, 
Moses,  and  he  who  penned,  the  other  day. 
The  Death  of  Abel,  Shakspeare,  and  the  Rard 
Whose  genius  spangled  o'er  a  gloomy  theme 
With  fancies  thick  as  his  inspirmg  stars, 
And  Ossian  Moubt  not— 'tis  the  naked  tnith) 
Summoned  from  streamy  Morven — each  and  all 
Would,  in   their    turns,   lend   ornaments  and 

flowers 
To  entwine  the  crook  of  eloquence  that  helped 
This  pretty  Shepherd,  pride  of  all  the  plains, 
To  rule  and  guide  his  captivated  flock. 

I  glance  but  at  a  few  conspicuous  marks. 
Leaving  a  thousand  others,  that,  in  hall. 
Court,  theatre,  conventicle,  or  shop, 
In  public  room  or  private,  park  or  street. 
Each  fondly  reared  on  his  own  pedestal. 
Looked  out  for  admiration.     Folly,  vice, 
Extravagance  in  gesture,  mien,  and  dress. 
And  all  the  strife  of  singularity. 
Lies  to  the  ear,  and  lies  to  every  sense — 
Of  these,  and  of  the  living  shai)es  they  wear. 
There  is  no  end.     Such  candidates  for  regard. 
Although  well  pleased  to  be  where  they  were 

found, 
I  did  not  hunt  after,  nor  greatly  prize. 
Nor  made  unto  myself  a  secret  boast 
Of  reading  them  with  quick  and  curious  eye  ; 
But,  as  a  common  produce,  things  that  are 
To-day,  to-morrow  will  be,  took  of  them 
Such  willing  note  as,  on  some  errand  bound 
That  asks  not  speed,  a  traveller  might  bestow 
On  sea-shells  that  bestrew  the  sandy  beach. 
Or  daisies  swarming  through  the  fields  of  J  une. 

But  foolishness  and  madness  in  parade. 
Though  most  at  home  in  this  their  dear  domain, 
Are  scattered  everywhere,  no  rarities. 
Even  to  the  rudest  novice  of  the  Schools. 


Me,  rather,  it  employed,  to  note,  and  keep 
In  memory,  those  individual  sights 
Of  courage,  or  integrity,  or  truth. 
Or  tenderness,  which  there,  set  off  by  foil. 
Appeared  more  touching.     One  will  I  select ; 
A  Father — for  he  bore  that  sacred  name — 
Him  saw  I,  sitting  in  an  open  square. 
Upon  a  corner-stone  of  that  low  wall, 
Wherein  were  fixed  the  iron  pales  that  fenced 
A  spacious  grass-plot ;  there,  in  silence,  sate 
This  One  Nian,  with  a  sickly  babe  outstretched 
Upon  his  knee,  whom  he  had  thither  brought 
For  sunshine,  and  to  breathe  the  fresher  air. 
Of  those  who  passed,  and  me  who  looked  at 

him, 
He  took  no  heed  ;  but  in  his  brawny  arms 
(The  Artificer  was  to  the  elbow  bare, 
And  from  his  work  this  moment  had  been  stolen) 
He  held  the  child,  and,  bending  over  it. 
As  if  he  were  afraid  both  of  the  .sun 
And  of  the  air,  which  he  had  come  to  seek. 
Eyed  the  poor  babe  with  love  unutterable. 

As  the  black  storm  upon  the  mountain  top 
Sets  off  the  sunbeam  in  the  valley,  so 
That  huge  fermenting  mass  of  human-kind 
Serves  as  a  solemn  back-ground,  or  relief, 
To  single  forms  and  objects,  whence  they  draw. 
For  feeling  .ind  contemplative  regard, 
More  than  inherent  liveliness  and  power. 
How  oft,  amid  those  overflowing  streets. 
Have  I  gone  forward  with  the  crowd,  and  said 
Unto  myself,  "  The  face  of  every  one 
That  passes  by  me  is  a  mystery  !" 
Thus  have  I  looked,  nor  ceased  to  look,  op- 
pressed 
By  thoughts  of  what  and  whither,  when  and 

how, 
Until  the  shapes  before  my  eyes  became 
A  second-sight  procession,  such  as  glides 
Over  still  mount.iins,  or  appears  in  dreams  ; 
And  once,  far-travelled  in  such  mood,  bcvond 
The  reach  of  common  indication,  lost 
Amid  the  moving  pageant,  I  was  smitten 
Abruptly,  with  the  view  (a  sight  not  rare) 
Of  a  blind  Beggar,  who,  with  upright  face, 
Stood,  propped  against  a  wall,  upon  his  chest 
Wearing  a  written  paper,  to  explain 
His  story,  whence  he  came,  and  who  he  was. 
Caught  by  the  spectacle  my  mind  turned  round 
As  with  the  might  of  waters  ;  and  apt  type 
This  label  seemed  of  the  utmost  we  can  know. 
Both  of  ourselves  and  of  the  universe  ; 
And,  on  the  shape  of  that  unmoving  man. 
His  steadfast  face  and  sightless  eyes  I  gazed. 
As  if  admonished  from  another  world. 

Though  reared  upon  the  base   of  outward 

things. 
Structures  like  these  the  excited  spirit  mainly 
Builds  for  herself;  scenes  different  there  are. 
Full-formed,  that  take,  with  small  internal  help. 
Possession  of  the  faculties, — the  peace 
That  comes  with  night :  the  deep  solemnity 
Of  nature's  intermediate  hours  of  rest. 
When  the  great  tide  of  human  life  stands  still ; 
The  business  of  the  day  to  come,  unborn. 
Of  that  gone  by,  locked  up,  as  in  the  grave  : 
The  blended  cilmnessofthc  heavens  and  earth. 
Moonlight  and  stars,  and  empty  streets,  aiui 

sounds 
Uniirequent  as  in  deserts ;  at  late  hours 
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Of  winter  evenings,  when  unwholesome  rains 
Are  fallin;;  hard,  with  people  yet  astir, 
The  feeble  salutation  from  the  voice 
Of  some  unhappy  woman,  now  and  then 
Heard  as  we  puss,  when  no  one  looks  about, 
Nothing  is  listened  to.     liut  these,  I  fear, 
Arc  falsely  catalogued  ;  thin-^s  that  are,  are  not, 
As  the  mmd  answers  to  them,  or  the  heart 
Is  prompt,  or  slow,  to  feel.  What  say  you,  then. 
To  times,  when  half  the  city  shall  break  out 
Full  of  one  passion,  vengeance,  rage,  or  fear  ? 
To  executions,  to  a  street  on  fire. 
Mobs,  riots,  or  rejoicings?    From  these  sights 
Take  one, — that  ancient  festival,  the  Fair, 
Holden  where  martyrs  suffered  in  past  time. 
And  named  of  St  Bartholomew  ;  there,  see 
A  work  completed  to  our  hands,  that  lays. 
If  any  spectacle  on  earth  can  do, 
The  whole  creative  powers  of  man  asleep ! — 
For  once,  the  Muse  s  help  will  we  implore. 
And  she  shall  lodge  us,  wafted  on  her  wings. 
Above  the  press  and  danger  of  the  crowd, 
Upon  some  showman's  platform.    What  a  shock 
For  eyes  and  cars  !  what  anarchy  and  din, 
Barbarian  and  infernal, — aphantasma. 
Monstrous  in   colour,   motion,    shape,    sight, 

sound  I 
Below,  the  open  space,  through  every  nook 
Of  the  wide  area,  twinkles,  is  alive 
With  heads  ;  the  midway  region,  and  above. 
Is  thronged  with  staring  pictures  and  huge 

scrolls, 
Dumb  procl.tmations  of  the  Prodigies ; 
With  cnaticring  monkeys  dangling  from  their 

poles, 
And  children  whirling  in  their  roundabouts  ; 
W^iih  those  that  stretch  the  neck  and  strain  the 

eyes, 
And  crack  the  voice  in  rivalship,  the  crowd 
Inviting  ;  with  buffoons  against  buffoons 
Grimacing,    writhing,    screaming,— him    who 

grinds 
The  hurdy-gurdy,  at  the  fiddle  weaves. 
Rattles  the  salt-box,  thumps  the  kettle-drum, 
And  him  who  at  the  trumpet  puffs  his  cheeks. 
The  silver-collared  Negro  with  his  timbrel. 
Equestrians,  tumblers,  women,  girls,  and  boys, 
Blue-breeched,  piuk-vestcd,  with  high-towering 

plumes. — 
All  moveables  of  wonder,  from  all  parts. 
Arc  here— Albinos,  painted  Indians,  Dwarfs, 
The  Horse  of  knowledge,  and  the  learned  Pig, 
The  Stone-eater,  the  man  that  swallows  fire, 
Giants,  Ventriloquists,  the  Invisible  Girl, 
The  Bust  that  speaks  and  moves  its  goggling 

eyes, 
The  Wax-work,  Clock-work,  all  the  marvellous 

craft 
Of  modem   Merlins,   Wild   Beasts,   Puppet- 
shows, 
All  ont-o'-the-way,   far-fetched,   perverted 

things. 

All  freaks  of  nature,  all  Promethean  thoughts 


Of  man,  his  dullness,  madness,  and  their  feats 
All  jumbled  up  together,  to  compose 
A  parliament  of  Monsters.     Tents  and  Booths 
Meanwhile,  as  if  the  whole  were  one  vast  miU, 
Are  vomiting,  receiving  on  all  sides, 
Men,  Women,  three-years'  Children,  Babes  in 
arms. 

Oh,  blank  confusion  I  true  epitome 
Of  what  the  mighty  City  is  herself. 
To  thousands  upon  thousands  of  her  sons, 
Living  amid  the  same  perpetual  whirl 
Of  trivial  objects,  melted  and  reduced 
To  one  identity,  by  differences 
That  have  no  law,  no  meaning,  and  no  end — 
Oppression,  under  which  even  highest  minds 
^lust  labour,  whence  the  strongest  are  not  free. 
But  though  the  picture  weary  out  the  eye, 
By  nature  an  unmanageable  sight. 
It  is  not  wholly  so  to  him  who  looks 
In  steadiness,  who  hath  among  least  things 
An  under-sense  of  greatest  ;  sees  the  ports 
As  parts,  liut  with  a  feeling  of  the  whole. 
This,  of  all  acquisitions,  first  awaits 
On  sundry  and  most  widely  difTcrent  modes 
Of  education,  nor  with  least  delight 
On  that  through  which  I  passed.    Attention 

springs. 
And  comprehensiveness  and  memory  flow, 
From  early  converse  with  the  works  of  God 
Among  all  regions  ;  chiefly  where  appear 
Most  obviously  simplicity  and  power. 
Think,  how  the  everlasting  streams  and  woods. 
Stretched  and  still  stretching  far  and  wide, 

exalt 
The  roving  Indian,  on  his  desert  sands : 
What  grandeur  not  unfelt,  what  pregnant  show 
Of  beauty,  meets  the  sun-burnt  Arab's  eye: 
And,  as  the  sea  propels,  from  zone  to  zone. 
Its  currents  ;  magnifies  its  shoals  of  life 
Beyond  all  compass  ;  spreads,  and  sends  aloft 
Armies  of  clouds,^-even  so,   its  powers  and 

aspects 
Shape  for  mankind,  by  principles  as  fixed. 
The  views  and  aspirations  of  the  soid 
To  majesty.     Like  virtue  have  the  forms 
Perennial  of  the  ancient  hills  ;  nor  les.s 
The  changeful  language  of  their  countenances 
Quickens  the  slumbering  mind,  and  aids  tiie 

thoughts. 
However  multitudinous,  to  move 
With  order  and  relation.     This,  if  still. 
As  hitherto,  in  freedom  I  may  speak. 
Not  violating  any  just  restraint, 
As  may  be  hoped,  of  real  modesty, — 
This  did  I  feel,  in  London's  vast  domain. 
The  Spirit  of  Nature  was  upon  me  there  ; 
The  soul  of  Beauty  and  enduring  I,ife 
Vouchsafed  her  inspiration,  and  diffused. 
Through   meagre   lines   and  colours,  and  the 

press 
Of  self-destroying,  transitory  things. 
Composure,  and  ennobling  Harmony. 


BOOK  EIGHTH. 


RETROSPECT — LOVE  OF  NATURE 
LEADING  TO  LOVE  OF  MAN. 

What  sounds  are  those,  Helvellyn,  that  are 

heard 
Up  to  thy  summit,  through  the  depth  of  air 


Ascending,  as  if  distance  had  the  power 
To  make  the  sounds  more  audible?     WTiat  crowd 
Covers,  or  sprinkles  o'er,  yon  village  green  ? 
Oowd  .seems  it,  solitary  hill !  to  thee. 
Though  but  a  little  family  of  men, 
Shepherds  and  tillers  of  tiic  ground— betimes 
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K'jpealcJ  Ihrotish  hit  tribuury  vales, 
Helrellyn,  in  ihe  tilencc  oDiiimt, 
Si.-nMnuiiJI]r,  if  ctoudi  towinla  either  eesm 
Bldwa  rrom  Iheir  GinHirile  lEHine-pliicc,  a 

I^nolmL  hiTB  left  him  »  uiuhrouded  head. 
D<;li!;hlfiil  d»y  it  Is  ioT  all  who  dwell 

In  Lhii  necliidoil  glea,  and  ea;^]^ 
llKireiveil  welcome.     Lon^  ere  tieat  of  noon, 


catu :  the  ehsSerins  ii  beGun 


Taere  alw  standi  a  ijieech-iiuiker  by  role, 
PuJIinj;  the  strini;*  of  hi-i  boxed  rnree-thrjw ; 
An  1  in  the  lapw  of  EAany  yearA  may  come 


WhMi 


u  there  it,  the  lonlien 


in  lie  hid. 
of  them  all. 


--et  tsHof  tho  ToUei,  ,.,-^-_  ^_, 

Fur  Jains  and  who  that  «eslier  would  not  buyt 
FruiH  of  her  fuhvr'i  orchard  are  her  wares. 
And  irith  thg  ruddy  produce,  she  walks  louod 
Amoaf  the  crowd,  half  pleaded  with,  half 

or  her  new  office,  bluihinf  rettleslr. 
The  diiMren  now  nrs  rich,  for  Ihe  oh)  to-day 
Are  KCAenmi  ai  the  young :  and,  if  conteiii 
With  Lvjkinf  on,  nime  ancient  wedded  pair 
Kit  in  the  shade  to^tlicr,  while  they  faie, 
"  A  cheerful  mule  unbendi  the  wrinkled  brow. 
Tile  days  departed  start  uain  to  life. 
And  all  the  scenes  of  childhood  rcappcnr, 
Faiiil,  but  more  tranquil,  like  the  ciiancioi?  sun 
To  him  who  sleui  at  noon  and  wakes  at  eve."' 
Tsui  flaiety  and  dieerfuln CM  prevail. 
Spreading  from  young  tn  old,  fiom  old  lo  young. 

Is  the  recess,  the  circunumtHent  world 
M.igniAcent,  by  which  they  are  embraced. 
I'hey  move  about  upon  the  soft  green  turf: 
How  little  they,  they  and  their  doings,  teem, 
And  all  that  ihey  can  further  or  obttiua  I 
Thnnirii  utter  weakness  pitiably  dear. 

Fur  all  things  serre  them :  them  the  morning 

tight 
I-aves.  41  it  glistens  on  the  silent  rocks ; 
Andlhenithe  silent  rocks,  which  now  from  high 
Look  down  upon  theia :  the  repusuig  clouds ; 
'1-he  wild  hroo^i  prattling  from  inviubie  hauDU: 


riHs'-by'oneofMrftoninralh's 
s,  Mr  Jojeph  Cotlle. 


Ormenandthini 


irtanan  dynasty  o 
that  mighty  wall. 

ds  and  boon 


Idlhyp; 


ihanlmenl  have  done  monr] 
Bi  of  flowery  lawns,  with 

il  over,  shady  delLi 
roves  of  fcliago  taught  Lo 

ing  forth 


trail. 


:i  of  tropic  birds; 


ut  lovelier  far  than  this,  the  par.ii 


indAy,  " 


Oftir 


nnfort 


worthy  fctlow-bbourer 


Vea,  when  i 


fully  led  to  individu.-il  ends 
---'  —' iiill  followed  by  a  train 

;h1'or  even— simplicity, 

jcvitable  grace. 
Lpse  of  Eho«e  imperial  Irow 
e  tianjport  over-great, 
. tour's  roara  through  suci 

Woulr/l^"e  behind  a  dance 


HQ  kinibed,  friend 
L-e  for  the  human  cr 


:7ir,« 


And  Shepherds  were  the  men 
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Sequestered,  handed  down  among  themselves 
Felicity,  in  Grecian  song  renowned  ; 
Nor  such  as — when  an  adverse  fate  had  driven. 
From  house  and  home,  the  courtly  band  whose 

fortunes 
Entered,  with  Shakspearc's  genius,  the  wild 

woods 
Of  Arden — amid  sunshine  or  in  shade 
Culled  the  best  fruits  of  Time's  uncounted 

hours, 
Ere  Phccbe  sighed  for  the  false  Ganymede  ; 
Or  there  where  Perdita  and  tlorizel 
Together  danced.  Queen  of  the  feast,  and  King ; 
Nor  such  as  Spenser  fabled.     True  it  is. 
That  I  had  heard  (what  he  perhaps  had  seen) 
Of  maids  at  sunrise  bringing  in  from  far 
Their  May-bush,  and  along  the  streets  in  flocks 
Parading  with  a  song  of  taunting  rhymes, 
Aimed  at  the  laggards  slumbering  within  doors; 
Had    also    heard,    from    those   who    vet    re- 
membered. 
Tales  of  the  May-pole  dance,  and  wreaths  that 

decked       _ 
Porch,  door-way,  or  kirk-pillar  ;  and  of  youths. 
Each  with  hLs  maid,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
By  annual  custom,  issuing  forth  in  troops. 
To  drink  the  waters  of  some  sainted  well. 
And  hang  it  round  with  garlands.      Love 

survives ; 
But,  for  Such  purpose,  flowers  no  longer  grow : 
Tlie  times,  too  sage,  perhaps  too  proud,  have 

dropped 
These  lighter  graces  ;  and  the  rural  ways 
And  manners  which  my  childhood  looked  upon 
Were  the  unluxuriant  produce  of  a  life 
Intent  on  little  but  substantial  needs, 
Yet  rich  in  beauty,  beauty  that  was  felt. 
But  images  of  danger  and  distress, 
Man  suncring  among  awful  Powers  and  Forms ; 
Of  this  I  heard,  and  saw  enough  to  make 
Imagination  restless  ;  nor  was  free 
Myself  from  frequent  perils  ;  nor  were  talcs 
Wanting, — the  tragedies  of  former  times. 
Hazards  and  strange  escapes,   of  which   the 

rocks 
Immutable,  and  everflowing  streams. 
Where'er  I  roamed,  were  speaking  monuments. 

Smooth  life  had  flock  and  shepherd  in  old 
time, 
Long  springs  and  tepid  winters,  on  the  banks 
Of  delicate  Galesus  ;  and  no  less 
Those  scattered  along  Adria's  myrtle  shores  : 
Smooth  life  had  herdsman,  and  his  snow-white 

^  herd 
To  triumphs  and  to  sacrificial  rites 
Devoted,  on  the  inviolable  stream 
Of  rich  Clitumnus  ;  and  the  goat-herd  lived 
As  calmly,  underneath  the  pleasant  brows 
Of  cool  Lucretilis,  where  the  pipe  was  heard 
Of  Pan,  Invisible  God,  thrilling  the  rocks 
With  tutelary  music,  from  all  harm 
ITie  fold  protecting.     I  myself,  mature 
In  manhood  then,  nave  seen  a  pastoral  tract 
Like  one  of  these,  where  Fancy  might  run  wild. 
Though  under  skies  less  generous,  less  serene  : 
There,  for  her  own  delight  had  Nature  framed 
A  pleasure-ground,  diffused  a  fair  expanse 
Of  level  pasture,  islanded  with  groves 
And  banked  with  woody  risings  ;  but  the  Plain 
Endless,  here  opening  widely  out,  and  there 


Shut  up  in  lesser  lakes  or  beds  of  lawn 
And  intricate  recesses,  creek  or  bay 
Sheltered  within  a  shelter,  where  at  large 
The  .shepherd  strays,  a  rolling  hut  his  home. 
Thither  ne  comes  with  spring-time,  there  abides 
All  summer,  and  at  sunrise  ye  may  hear 
His  flageolet  to  liquid  notes  of  love 
Attuned,  or  sprightly  fife  resounding  far. 
Nook  is  there  none,  nor  tract  of  that  vast  space 
Where  passage  opens,  but  the  same  shall  have 
In  turn  its  visitant,  telling  there  his  hours 
In  unlaborious  pleasure,  with  no  task 
More  toilsome  than  to  carve  a  beechen  bowl 
For  spring  or  fountain,  which  the  traveller 

finds, 
When  through  the  region  he  pursues  at  will 
His  devious  course.     A  glimpse  of  such  sweet 

life 
I  saw  when,  from  the  melancholy  walls 
Of  Goslar,  once  imperial,  I  renewed 
My  daily  walk  along  that  wide  champaign. 
That,  reaching  to  her  gates,  spreads  east  and 

west, 
And  northwards,  from  beneath  the  mountainous 

verge 
Of  the  Hercynian  forest.     Yet,  hail  to  you 
Moors,  mountains,  headlands,  and  ve  hollow 

vales. 
Ye  long  deep  channels  lor  the  Atlantic's  voice. 
Powers  of  my  native  region  I    Ye  that  seize 
The  heart  with  firmer  grasp  I    Your  snows  and 

streams 
Ungovernable,  and  your  terrifying  winds. 
That  howl  so  dismally  for  him  who  treads 
Companionlcss  your  awful  solitudes  I 
There,  'tis  the  shepherd's  task  the  winter  longr 
To  wait  upon  the  storms :  of  their  approach 
Sagacious,  into  sheltering  coves  he  drives 
His  flock,  and  thither  from  the  homestead  bears 
A  toilsome  burden  up  the  craggy  ways, 
And  deals  it  out,  their  regular  nourishment 
Strewn  on  the  frozen  snow.    And  when  tlic 

spring 
Looks  out,  and  all  the  pastures  dance  witli 

Iambs, 
And  when  the  flock,  with  warmer  weather, 

climbs 
Higher  and  higher,  him  his  office  leads 
l^o  watch  their  goings,  whatsoever  track 
The  wanderers  choose.     For  this  he  quits  his 

home 
At  day-spring,  and  no  sooner  ooth  the  sun 
Begin  to  strike  him  with  a  fire-like  heat. 
Than  he  lies  down  upon  some  shining  rock. 
And  breakfasts  with  nis  dog.    When  they  have 

stolen. 
As  is  their  wont,  a  pittance  from  strict  time. 
For  rest  not  necdecl  or  exchange  of  love. 
Then  from  his  couch  he  starts ;  and  now  his 

feet 
Crush  out  a  livelier  fragrance  from  the  flowers 
Of  lowly  thyme,  by  Nature's  skill  enwrought 
In  the  wild  turf:  the  lingering  dews  of  mom 
Smoke  round  him,  as  from  hill  to  hill  he  hies, 
Jlis  staff  protending  like  a  hunter's  .spear. 
Or  by  its  aid  leaping  from  crag  to  crag, 
And   o'er  the   brawling  beds  of  unbridged 

streams. 
Philosophy,  methinks,  at  Fancy's  call. 
Might  deign  to  follow  him  through  what  he 
does 
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Or  sees  in  his  day's  march  ;  himself  he  feels. 

In  those  vast  regions  where  his  service  lies, 

A  freeman,  wedded  to  his  life  of  hope 

And  hazard,  and  hard  labour  interchanged 

With  that  majestic  indolence  so  dear 

To  native  man.     A  rambling  school-boy,  thus 

1  felt  his  presence  in  his  own  domain, 

As  of  a  lord  and  master,  or  a  power, 

Or  genius,  under  Nature,  under  God, 

Presiding  ;  and  severest  solitude 

Had  more  commanding  looks  when  he  was 

•here 
When  up  the  lonely  brooks  on  rainy  days 
Angling  I  went,  or  trod  the  trackless  hills 
liy  mists  bewildered,  suddenly  mine  eyes 
Have  glanced  upon  him  distant  a  few  steps. 
In  size  a  giant,  stalking  thiough  thick  focj, 
His  sheep  like  Greenland  bears ;   or,   as  he 

stepped 
Beyond  trie  boundary  line  of  some  hill-shadow. 
His  form  hath  flashed  upon  me,  glorified 
Uy  the  deep  radiance  of  the  setting  sun  : 
Or  him  have  I  descried  in  distant  sky, 
A  solitary  object  and  sublime, 
Above  all  height !  like  an  aerial  cross 
Stationed  alone  ujxjn  a  spiry  rock 
Of  the  Chartreuse,  for  worship.    Thus. was  man 
Ennobled  outwardly  before  my  sight, 
And  thus  my  heart  was  early  introduced 
To  an  unconscious  love  and  reverence 
Of  human  nature  ;  hence  the  human  form 
To  me  became  an  index  of  delight, 
Of  grace  and  honour,  power  and  worthiness. 
Meanwhile  this  creature — spiritual  almost 
As  those  of  books,  but  more  exalted  far  ; 
Far  more  of  an  imaginative  form 
Than  the  gay  Corin  of  the  groves,  who  lives 
For  his  own  fancies,  or  to  dance  by  the  hour, 
In  coronal,  with  Phyllis  in  the  midst — 
Was,  for  the  purposes  of  kind,  a  man 
With  the  most^ common;    husband,  father; 

learned, 
Could  teach,  admonish  ;  suffered  with  the  rest 
From  vice  and  folly,  wretchedness  and  fear  ; 
Of  this  I  little  saw,  cared  less  for  it, 
Uut  something  must  have  felt. 

Call  ye  these  appearances — 
Which  I  beheld  of  shepherds  in  my  youth. 
This  sanctity  of  Nature  given  to  man — 
A  shadow,  a  delusion,  ye  who  pore 
On  the  dead  letter,  miss  the  spirit  of  things  ; 
Whose  truth  is  not  a  motion  or  a  shajx; 
Instinct  with  vital  functions,  but  a  block 
Or  waxen  image  which  yourselves  have  made. 
And  ye  adore  !     Put  blessed  be  the  God 
Of  Nature  and  of  Man  that  this  was  so  ; 
That  men  before  my  inexperienced  eyes 
Did  first  present  themselves  thus  purified, 
Kemoveci,  and  to  a  distance  that  was  fit : 
And  so  we  all  of  us  in  some  degree 
Are  led  to  knowledge,  wheresoever  led, 
And  howsoever  ;  were  it  otherwise. 
And  we  found  evil  fast  as  we  find  good 
In  our  first  years,  or  think  that  it  is  found. 
How  could  the  innocent  heart  bear  up  and  live  I 
But  doubly  fortunate  my  lot ;  not  here 
Alone,  that  something  of  a  better  life 
Perhaps  was  round  me  than  it  is  the  privilege 
Of  most  to  move  in,  but  that  first  I  looked 
At  Man   through  objects  that  were  great  or 

fair; 


First  communed  with  him  by  their  help.     And 

thus 
Was  founded  a  sure  safeguard  and  defence 
Ag.ainst  the  weight  of  meanness,  selfish  cares, 
Coarse  manners,  vulgar  passions,  that  beat  in 
On  all  sides  from  the  ordinary  world 
In  which  we  traffic. '  Starting  from  this  point 
I  had  my  face  turned  toward  the  truth,  began 
With  an  advantage  furnished  by  that  kind 
Of  prepossession,  without  which  the  soul 
Receives  no  knowledge  that  can  bring  forth 

good,']" 
No  genuine  insight  ever  comes  to  her. 
From  the  restraint  of  over-watchful  eyes 
Preserved,  I  moved  about,  year  after  year, 
Happy,  and  now  most  thankful  that  my  walk 
Was  guarded  from  too  early  intercourse 
With  the  deformities  of  crowded  life. 
And  those  ensuing  laughters  and  contempts^ 
Self-pleasing,  which,  if  we  would  wish  to  think 
With  a  due  reverence  on  earth's  rightful  lord. 
Here  placed  to  be  the  inheritor  of  heaven. 
Will  not  p>ermit  us  ;  but  pursue  the  mind. 
That  to  devotion  willingly  would  rise. 
Into  the  temple  and  the  temple's  heart. 

Yet  deem  not^.  Friend  !  that  human  kind  with 
me 
Thus  early  took  a  place  pre-eminent ; 
Nature  herself  was,  at  this  unripe  time. 
But  secondary  to  my  own  pursuits 
And  animal  activities,  and  all 
Their  trivial  pleasures  ;  and  when  these  had 
\  drooped 

Ana  gradually  expired,  and  Nature,  prized 
For  her  own  sake,  became  my  joy,  even  then  — 
And  upwards  through  late  youth,  until  not  less 
Than  two-and-twcnty  summers  had  been  told  — 
Was  Man  in  my  affections  and  regards 
Subordinate  to  her,  her  visible  forms 
And  viewless  agencies  ;  a  passion,  she, 
A  rapture  often,  and  immediate  love 
Ever  at  hand  ;  he,  only  a  delight 
Occasional,  an  accidental  grace, 
His  hour  being  not  yet  come.    F.nr  less  had  then 
The  inferior  creatures,  beast  or  bird,  attuned 
My  spirit  to  that  gentleness  of  love 
[Though  they  had  longbecn  carefully  observed). 
Won  from  me  those  minute  obeisances 
Of  tenderness,  which  I  may  number  now 
With  my  first  blessings.    Nevertheless,  on  these 
The  lisht  of  beauty  did  not  fall  in  vain. 
Or  grandeur  circumfuse  them  to  no  cud. 

But  when  that  first  poetic  faculty 
Of  plain  Imagination  and  severe, 
No  longer  a  mute  influence  of  the  soul. 
Ventured,  at  some  rash  Muse's  earnest  call. 
To  try  her  strength  among  harmonious  words; 
And  to  book-notions  and  the  rules  of  art 
Did  knowingly  conform  itself;  there  came 
Among  the  simple  shapes  of  human  life 
A  wilfulness  of  fancy  and  conceit ; 
And  Nature  and  her  objects  beautified 
These  fictions,  as  in  some  sort,  in  their  turn, 
They  burnished  her.     From  touch  of  this  new 

power 
Nothing  was  safe  :  the  elder-tree  that  grew 
Beside  the  well-known  charnel-house  had  then 
A  dismal  look  :  the  yew-tree  had  its  ghost. 
That  took  his  station  there  for  ornament : 
The  dig^ties  of  plain  occurrence  then 
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Were  tasteless^ and  truth's  golden  mean,  a  point 
*iVhere  no  sufficient  pleasure  could  be  found. 
Then,  if  a  widow,  staggering  with  the  blow 
Of  her  distress,  was  Imown  to  have  turned  her 

steps 
To  the  cold  grave  in  which  her  husband  slept, 
One  ni^ht,  or  haply  more  than  onej  through  pain 
(.)i  tialf-insensate  impotence  of  mind, 
I'hc  fact  was  caught  at  greedily,  and  there 
She  must  be  visitant  the  whole  y<tzT  through. 
Wetting  the  turf  with  never-ending  tears. 

Through  quaint  obliquities  I  might  pursue 
These  cravings ;  when  the  fox-glove,  one  by 

one, 
Upwards  through  every  stage  of  the  tall  stem. 
Had  shed  beside  the  public  way  its  bells. 
And  stood  of  all  dismantled,  save  the  last 
Left  at  the  tapering  ladder's  top,  that  seemed 
To  bend  as  doth  a  slender  blade  of  grass 
Tipped  with  a  rain-drop,  Fancy  loved  to  scat, 
Beneath  the  plant  despoiled,  but  crested  still 
With  this  last  relic,  soon  itself  to  fall. 
Some  vagrant  mother,  whose  arch  little  ones. 
All  unconcerned  by  her  dejected  plight, 
Laughed  as  with  rival  eagerness  their  hands 
Gathered  the  purple  cups  that  round  them  lay. 
Strewing  the  turf  s  green  slope. 

A  diamond  light 
(Whene'er  the  summer  sun,  declining,  smote 
A  smooth  rock  wet  witli  constant  springs)  was 

seen 
Sparkling  from  out  a  copse-clad  bank  that  rose 
Fronting  our  cottage.     Oft  beside  the  hearth 
Seated,  with  open  door,  often  and  long 
Upon  this  restless  lustre  have  I  gazed. 
That  made  my  fancy  restless  as  itself. 
*Twas  now  for  me  a  burnished  silver  shield 
Suspended  over  a  knight's  tomb,  who  lay 
Inglorious,  buried  in  the  dusky  wood : 
An  entrance  now  into  some  magic  cave 
Or  palace  built  by  fairies  of  the  rock  ; 
Nor  could  I  have  been  bribed  to  disenchant 
The  spectacle,  by  visiting  the  spot. 
Thus  wilful  Fancy,  in  no  hurtful  mood. 
Engrafted  far-fetched  shapes  on  feelings  bred 
By  puic  Imtigination  :  busy  Power 
She  was,  and  with  her  ready  pupil  turned 
Instinctively  to  human  passions,  then 
Least  understood.    Yet,  'mid  the  fervent  swarm 
Of  these  vagaries,  with  an  eye  so  rich 
As  mine  was  through  the  bounty  of  a  grand 
And  lovely  region,  I  had  forms  distinct 
To  steady  me :  each  airy  thought  revolved 
Round  a  substantial  centre,  which  at  oucc 
Incited  it  to  motion,  and  controlled. 
I  did  not  pine  like  one  in  cities  bred, 
As  was  thy  melancholy  lot,  dear  Friend  ! 
Great  Spirit  as  thou  .irt,  in  endless  dreams 
Of  sickliness,  disjoining,  joining,  things 
Without  the  Ught  of  knowledge.     Where  the 

harm. 
If,  when  the  woodman  languished  with  disease 
Induced  by  sleeping  ni,;:htly  on  the  ground 
Within  his  sod-l-uilt  cabin,  Indian-wise, 
I  called  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love, 
And  all  the  sad  etcetera  of  the  wrong. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  ?  Meanwhile  the  man, 
If  not  already  from  the  woods  retired 
To  ilie  at  home,  was  ha])ly  as  I  knew. 
Withering  by  slow  degrees,  'mid  gentle  airs. 


Birds,  nmning  streams,  and  hills  so  beautiful 
On  golden  evenings,  while  the  charcoal  pile 
Breathed  up  its  smoke,  an  image  of  his  ghost 
Or  spirit  that  full  soon  must  take  her  flight 
Nor  shall  we  not  be  tending  towards  that  point 
Of  sound  humanity  to  wlui^  our  Tale 
I^ads,  though  by  sinuous  ways,  if  here  I  show 
How  Fancy,  in  a  season  when  she  wove 
Those  slender  cords,  to  guide  the  tmconscious 

Boy 
For  the  Man's  sake,  could  feed  at  Nature's  call 
Some  pensive  musings  which  might  well  beseeia 
Maturer  years 

A  grove  there  is  whose  boughs 
Stretch  from  the  western  marge  of  Thurston^ 

mere. 
With  length  of  shade  so  thick    that  who80 

glides 
Along  the  line  of  low-roofed  water,  mores 
As  in  a  cloister.    Once — while,  in  that  shade 
Ix>itering,  I  watched  the  golden  beams  of  light 
Flung  from  the  setting  sim,  as  they  reposed 
In  silent  beauty  on  the  naked  ridge 
Of  a  high  eastern  hill — thus  flowed  ray  thoughts 
In  a  pure  .stream  of  words  fresh  from  the  heart : 
Dear    native  Regions,  wheresoe'er  shall  close 
My  mortal  course,  there  will  I  think  on  you  ; 
Dying,  will  cast  on  you  a  backward  look; 
Even  as  this  setting  sun  (albeit  the  Vale 
Is  nowhere  touched  by  one  memorial  gleam) 
Doth  with  the  fond  remains  of  his  last  power 
Still  linger,  and  a  farewell  lustre  sheds 
On  the  dear  mountain-tops  where  first  he  rose. 

Enough  of  humble  arguments  ;  recal. 
My  Song  !  those  high  emotions  which  thy  voice 
Has  heretofore  made  known;  that  biursting  forth 
Of  sympathy,  inspiring  and  inspired, 
When  everywhere  a  vital  pulse  was  felt. 
And  all  the  several  frames  of  things,  like  stan^ 
I'hrough  cvcrv  magnitude  distinguishable 
Shone  mutually  indebted,  or  half  lost 
Each  in  the  other's  blaze,  a  galaxy 
Of  life  and  glory.     In  the  midst  stood  Man, 
Outwardly,  inwardly  contemplated, 
As,  of  all  visible  natures,  crown,  though  bom 
Of  dust,  and  kindred  to  the  worm  ;  a  being. 
Both  in  perception  and  discernment,  first 
In  every  capability  of  rapture, 
'i'hrough  the  divine  effect  of  power  and  love  • 
As,  more  than  anything  we  know,  instinct 
With  godhead,  and,  by  reason  and  by  will. 
Acknowledging  dependency  sublime. 

Ere  long,  the  lonely  mountains  lefl,  I  moved. 
Begirt,  from  day  to  day,  with  temporal  shapes 
Of  vice  and  folly  thrust  upon  ray  view. 
Objects  of  sport,  and  ridicule,  and  scorn. 
Manners  and  characters  discriminate. 
And  little  bustling  passions  that  eclipse. 
As  well  they  might,  the  impersonated  thought. 
The  idea,  or  abstraction  of  the  kind. 

An  idler  among  academic  bowers. 
Such  w:is  my  new  condition,  as  at  large 
Has  been  set  forth ;  yet  here  the  vulgar 

Of  present,  actual,  superficial  life. 
Gleaming  through  colouring  of  other  times^ 
Old  usages  and  local  privilege. 
Was  welcomed,  softened,  if  not  solemnised. 
This  notwithstanding,  being  brought   more 
near 
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To  vice  and  guilt,  forerunning  wretchedness, 
I  trembled, — thought,  at  times,  of  human  life 
With  an  indefinite  terror  and  dismay. 
Such  as  the  storms  and  angry  elements 
Had  bred  in  me  ;  but  gloomier  far,  a  dim 
Analogy  to  uproar  and  misrule. 
Disquiet,  danger,  and  obscurity. 

It  might  be   told   (but  wherefore  speak  of 
things 
Common  to  all?)  that,  seeing,  I  was  led 
Gravely  to  ponder— judging  between  good 
And  evil,  not  as  for  the  mind's  delight 
But  for  her  guidance— one  who  was  to  act^ 
As  sometimes  to  the  best  of  feeble  means 
I  did,  by  human  sympathy  impelled  : 
And,  through  dislike  and  most  offensive  pain. 
Was  to  the  truth  conducted  :  of  this  faith 
Never  forsaken,  that,  by  acting  well. 
And  understanding,  I  should  learn  to  love 
The  end  of  life,  and  everything  we  know. 

Grave  Teacher,   stem  Preceptress  I    for  at 

times 
Thou  canst  put  on  an  aspect  most  severe  ; 
London,  to  thee  I  willingly  return. 
Ercwhilc  my  verse  played  idly  with  the  flowers 
Enwrought  upon  thy  mantle  ;  satisfied 
With  that  amusement,  and  a  simple  look 
Of  child-like  inquisition  now  and  then 
Cast  upwards  on  thy  countenance,  to  detect 
Some  inner   meanings  which   might  luu-bour 

there. 
But  how  could  I  in  mood  so  light  indulge. 
Keeping  such  fresh  remembrance  of  the  day 
When,  having  thridded  the  long  labyrinth 
Of  the  suburlxin  villages,  I  first 
Entered  thy  vast  dominion?    On  the  roof 
Of  an  itinerant  vehicle  I  sate, 
With  vulgar  men  about  me,  trivial  forms 
Of  houses,   pavement,   streets,   of  men    and 

things,— 
Mean  shapes  on  every  side  ;  but,   at  the 

instant 
When  to  myself  it  fairly  might  be  said. 
The  threshold  now  is  overpast,  (how  strange 
That  aught  external  to  the  living  mind 
Should  have  such  mighty  sway  !  yet  so  it  was), 
A  weight  of  ages  did  at  once  descend 
Upon  my  heart ;  no  thought  embodied,  no 
Distinct    remembrances,    but    weight    and 

power,  — 
Power  growing  under  weight :  alas  !  I  feel 
That  I  am  trifling :  'twas  a  moment's  pause, — 
All  that  took  place  within  me  came  and  went 
As  in  a  moment ;  yet  with  Time  it  dwells. 
And  grateful  memory,  as  a  thing  divine. 

The  curious  traveller,  who,  from  open  day, 
Hath  passed  with  torches  into  some  nuge  cave. 
The  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  or  the  Den 
In  old  time  haunted  by  that  Danish  Witch, 
Yordas  ;  he  looks  around  and  sees  the  vault 
Widening  on  all  sides  ;  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees, 
Erelong,  the  massy  roof  above  his  head. 
That  instantly  unsettles  and  recedes, — 
Substance  and  shadow,  light  and  darkness,  all 
Commingled,  making  up  a  canopy 
Of  shapes  and  forms  and  tendencies  to  shape 
That  shift  and  vanish,  change  and  interchange 
Like  spectres, — ferment  silent  and  sublime  ! 
That  after  a  short  space  works  less  and  less, 
Till,  every  effort,  every  motion  gone. 


The  scene  before  him  stands  in  perfect  view 
Exposed,  and  lifeless  as  a  written  book ! —       *•■" 
But  let  him  pause  awhile,  and  look  again. 
And  a  new  quickening  shall  succeed,  at  first 
Beginning  timidly,  then  creeping  fast, 
Till  the  whole  cave,  so  late  a  senseless  mass. 
Busies  the  eye  with  images  and  forms 
Boldly  assembled, — here  is  shadowed  forth 
From  the  projections,  wrinkles,  cavities, 
A  variegated  landscape, — there  the  shape 
Of  some  gigantic  warrior  clad  in  mail. 
The  ghostly  semblance  of  a  hooded  monk. 
Veiled  nun,  or  pilgrim  resting  on  his  staff: 
Strange  congregation  I  yet  not  slow  to  meet 
Eyes  that  perceive   through  minds  that  can 
inspire. 

Even  in  such  sort  had  I  at  first  been  moved. 
Nor  otherwise  continued  to  be  moved. 
As  I  explored  the  vast  metropolis, 
Fount  of  my  country's  destiny  and  the  world's ; 
That  great  emporium,  chronicle  at  once 
And  burial-place  of  passions,  and  their  home 
Imperial,  their  chief  living  residence. 

With  strong  sensations  teeming  as  it  did 
Of  past  and  present,  such  a  place  must  needs 
Have  pleased  me,  seeking  knowledge  at  that 

time 
Far  less  than  craving  power ;  yet  knowledge 

came. 
Sought  or  unsought,  and  influxes  of  power 
Came,  of  themselves,  or  at  her  call  derived 
In  fits  of  kindliest  apprehcnsiveness. 
From  all  sides,  when  whate'er  was  in  itself 
Capacious  found,  or  seemed  to  find,  in  me 
A  correspondent  amplitude  of  mind  ; 
Such  is  the  strength  and  glory  of  our  youth  I 
The  human  nature  unto  which  I  felt 
That  I  belonged,  and  reverenced  with  love, 
Wns  not  a  punctual  presence,  but  a  spirit 
Diffused  through  time  and  space,  with  aid  de- 
rived 
Of  evidence  from  monuments,  erect, 
Prostrate,  or  leaning  towards  their  common  rest 
In  earth,  the  widely  scattered  wreck  sublime 
Of  vanished  nations,  or  more  clc.irly  drawn 
From  books  and  what  they  picture  and  record. 

'Tis  true,  the  history  of  our  native  land. 
With  those  of  Greece  comp.ircd  and  popular 

Rome, 
And  in  our  highv wrought  modem  narratives 
Stript  of  their  harmonising  soul,  the  life 
Of  manners  and  familiar  incidents. 
Had  never  much  delighted  me.     And  less 
Than  other  intellects  had  mine  been  used 
To  lean  upon  extrinsic  circumstance 
Of  record  or  tradition  ;  but  a  sense 
Of  what  in  the  Great  City  had  been  done 
And  suffered,  and  was  doing,  suffering,  still. 
Weighed  with  me,  could  support  the  test  of 

thought ; 
And,  in  despite  of  all  that  had  gone  by. 
Or  was  departing  never  to  return. 
There  I  conversed  with  majesty  and  power 
Like  independent  natures.     Hence  the  place 
Was  thronged  with  impregnations  like  the  Wilds 
In  which  my  early  feelings  had  been  nursed — 
Bare  hills  and  valleys,  full  of  caverns,  rocks. 
And  audible  seclusions,  dashing  lakes, 
Echoes  and  waterfalls  and  pointed  crags 
That  into  music  touch  the  passing  wind. 
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Here  then  my  young  imagination  found 
No  uncongenial  element ;  could  here 
Among  new  objects  serve  or  give  command, 
Even  as  the  heart's  occasions  might  require, 
To  forward  reason's  else  too-scrupulous  march. 
The  effect  was,  still  more  elevated  views 
Of  human  nature.     Neither  vice  nor  guilt. 
Debasement  undergone  by  body  or  mind. 
Nor  all  the  misery  forced  upon  my  sight. 
Misery  not  lightly  passed,   but  sometimes 

scanned 
Most  feelingly,  could  overthrow  my  trust 
In  what  we  may  become ;  induce  belief 
That  I  was  ignorant,  had  been  falsely  taught, 
A  solitary,  who  with  vain  conceits 
Had  been  inspired,  and  walked  about  in  dreams. 
From  those  sad  scenes  when  meditation  turned, 
Lo  !  everything  that  was  indeed  divine 
Retained  its  purity  inviolate. 
Nay  blighter  shone,  by  this  portentous  gloom 
Set  off;  such  opposition  as  aroused 
The  mind  of  Adam,  yet  in  Paradise 
Though  fallen  from  bliss,  when  in  the  East  he 

saw 
*  Darkness  ere  day's  mid  course,  and  morning 

light 
More  orient  in  the  western  cloud,  that  drew 


O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  wb^ 
Descending   slow   with   something   beaTenly 
fraught 

Add  also,  that  among  the  multitudes 
Of  that  huge  city,  oftentimes  was  seen 
Affectingly  set  forth,  more  than  elsewhere 
Is  possible,  the  unity  of  man, 
One  spirit  over  ignorance  and  vice 
Predominant,  in  good  and  evil  hearts ; 
One  sense  for  moral  judgments,  as  one  eye 
For  the  sun's  light,  llie  soul  when  smitten  thus 
By  a  sublime  iaea  whencesoe'er 
Vouchsafed  for  union  or  communion,  feeds 
On  the  pure  bliss,  and  takes  her  rest  with  God. 

Thus  from  a  very  early  age,  O  Friend  I 
My  thoughts  by  slow  gradations  had  been 

drawn 
To  human  kind,  and  to  the  good  and  ill 
Of  human  life :  Nature  had  Ted  me  on ; 
And  oft  amid  the  "  busy  hum  "  I  seemed 
To  travel  independent  of  her  help. 
As  if  I  had  forgotten  her  ;  but  no. 
The  world  of  human-kind  outweiehed  not  hen 
In  my  habitual  thoughts ;  the  scale  of  love, 
lliough  filling  daily,  still  was  light,  compared 
With  that  in  which  her  mighty  objects  lay. 
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Even  as  a  river, — partly  fit  might  seem) 
Yielding  to  old  remembrances,  and  swayed 
In  part  oy  fear  to  shape  a  way  direct, 
That  would  engulph  him  soon  in  the  ravenous 

sea — 
Turns,  and  will  measure  back  his  course,  far 

back. 
Seeking  the  very  regions  which  he  crossed 
In  his  lirst  outset  ;  so  have  wc,  my  Friend  ! 
Turned  and  returned  with  intricate  delay. 
Or  as  a  traveller,  who  has  gained  the  brow 
Of  some  aerial  Down,  while  there  he  halts 
For  brcathing-timc,  is  tempted  to  review 
The  region  left  behind  him  ;  and,  if  aught 
Deserving  notice  have  escaped  regard. 
Or  been  regarded  with  too  careless  eye. 
Strives,  from  that  height,  with  one  and  yet  one 

more 
Last  look,  to  make  the  best  amends  he  may: 
So  have  we  lingered.     Now  we  start  afresh 
With  courage,  and  new  hope  risen  on  our  toil. 
Fair  greetings  to  this  shapeless  eagerness, 
\yhcne*cr  it  comes  !  needful  in  work  so  long. 
Thrice  needful  to  the  argument  which  now 
Awaits  us  !    Uh,  how  much  unlike  the  past ! 

Free  as  a  colt  at  pasture  on  the  hill, 
I  ranged  at  large,  through  London's  wide  do- 
main. 
Month  after  month.     Obscurely  did  I  live. 
Not  seeking  frequent  intercourse  with  men 
Piy  literature,  or  elegance,  or  rank, 
]>istini;iii'ihcd.     Scarcely  was  a  year  thus  spent 
Kre  I  forsook  the  crowded  solitude, 
With  less  re;:ret  for  its  luxurious  |K)mp, 
Antl  all  the  niccly-tjuardecl  shows  of  nrt. 
Than  for  the  humble  l)ook-st;ills  in  the  stieets, 
Kxposed  to  eye  and  h.md  where'er  I  turned. 

•  From  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  xi.  204. 


France  lured  me  forth ;  the  realm  that  I  had 
crossed 
So  lately,  journeying  toward  the  snow-clad  A^ia. 
But  now,  relinquishing  the  scrip  and  staff. 
And  all  enjoyment  which  the  summer  sun 
Sheds  round  the  steps  of  those  who  meet  the  day 
With  motion  constant  as  his  own,  I  went 
Prepared  to  sojourn  in  a  pleasant  town. 
Washed  by  the  current  of  the  stately  Loire. 

Through  Paris  lay  my  readiest  course,  and 
there 
Sojourning  a  few  days,  I  visited 
In  haste  each  spot  of  old  or  recent  fame. 
The  latter  chiefly;  from  the  field  of  Mars 
Down  to  the  suburbs  of  St  Antony, 
And  from  Mont  Martre  southward  to  the  Dome 
Of  Genevieve.     In  both  her  clamorous  Halls, 
The  Nation.nl  Synod  and  the  Jacobins, 
I  saw  the  Revolutionary  Power 
Toss  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  rocked  by  storms; 
The  Arcades  I  traversed   in  the  Palace  huge 
Of  Orleans;  coasted  round  and  round  the  line 
Of  Tavern,  Brothel.  Gaming-house,  and  Shop^ 
Great  rendezvous  of  worst  and  best,  the  walk 
Of  all  who  had  a  purpose,  or  had  not ; 
I  stared  and  listened,  with  a  stranger's  ears. 
To  H.-iwkers  and  Haranguers,  hubbub  wild  f 
And  hissing  Factionists  with  ardent  eyes. 
In  knots,  or  pairs,  or  single.     Not  a  look 
Hope  takes,  or  Doubt  or  Fear  is  forced  to  wear. 
But  seemed  there  present :  and  I  scanned  them 

all. 
Watched  every  gesture  uncontrollably 
Of  anj:cr,  and  vexation,  and  despite. 
All  side  by  side,  and  struggling  Uce  to  £wOf 
With  gaiety  and  dissolute  idleness. 

Where  silent  7ephyrs  sported  with  the  dust 
Of  the  IJastile,  I  sate  in  the  open  sun, 
And  from  the  rubbish  gathered  up  a  stone. 
And  fiocketed  the  relic,  in  the  guise 
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Of  an  enthusiast ;  yet,  in  honest  truth, 

I  looked  fur  something  that  I  could  not  find, 

Affecting  more  emotion  than  I  felt ;  ^ 

For  'tis  most  certain  that  these  various  sights. 

However  potent  their  first  shock,  with  me 

Appeared  to  recompense  the  traveller's  pains 

Less  than  the  painted  Magdalene  of  Le  lirun, 

A  beauty  exquisitely  wrought,  with  hair 

Dishevelled,  gleammg  eyes,  and  rueful  cheek 

Pale  and  bedroppcd  with  overflowing  tears. 

But  hence  to  my  more  permanent  abode 
I  hasten  ;  there,  by  novelties  in  speech. 
Domestic  manners,  customs,  gestures,  looks. 
And  all  the  attire  of  ordinary  life. 
Attention  was  engrossed  ;  and,  thus  amused, 
I  stood  'mid  those  concussions,  unconcerned. 
Tranquil  almost,  and  careless  as  a  flower 
Glassed  in  a  grccn-houi>e,  or  a  parlour  shrub 
That  spreads  its  leaves  in  unmolested  peace. 
While  every  bush  and  tree,  the  country  through, 
Is  shaking  to  the  roots :  indifference  this 
Which  may  seem  strange :  but  I  was  unprepared 
With  needful  knowledge,  had  abruptly  passed 
Into  a  theatre   whose  stage  was  filled 
And  busy  with  an  action  far  advanced. 
Like  others,  I  had  skimmed,  and  sometimes 

read 
With  care,  the  master  jtamphlets  of  the  day  ; 
Nor  wanted  such  half-jnsi:;ht  as  grew  wild 
Ui>on  that  meagre  soil,  helped  out  by  talk 
And  public  news  ;  but  having  never  seen 
A  chronicle  that  might  suffice  to  show 
Whence  the  main  organs  of  the  public  power 
Had  sprung,  their  transmigrations,  when  and 

now 
Accomplished,  giving  thtis  unto  events 
A  form  and  body  :  all  things  were  t«p  me 
I^oose  and  disjointed,  and  the  alTections  left 
Without  a  vital  interest.     At  that  time. 
Moreover,  the  first  storm  was  overblown. 
And  the  strong  hand  of  outward  violence 
Locked  up  in  quiet.     For  myself,  I  fear 
Now  in  connection  with  so  great  a  theme 
To  speak  (as  I  must  be  comj>ellcd  to  do) 
Of  one  so  unimportant ;  nignt  by  night 
Did  I  frequent  the  form.al  haunts  of  men. 
Whom,  in  the  city,  privilege  of  birth 
Scf^uestered  from  the  rest,  societies 
Polished  in  arts,  and  in  punctilio  versed  ; 
Whence,  and  from  deeper  causes,  all  discourse 
Of  good  and  evil  of  the  time  was  shunned 
With  scrupulous  care ;   but  these  restrictions 

soon 
Proved  tedious,  and  I  gradually  withdrew 
Into  a  noisier  world,  and  thus  ere  long 
liccame  a  patriot :  and  my  heart  was  all 
Given  to  the  people,  and  my  love  was  theirs. 

A  band  of  military  Officers, 
Then  stationed  in  the  city,  were  the  chief 
(>f  my  associates :  .some  of  these  wore  swords 
7'hat  had  been  seasoned  in  the  wars,  and  all 
Were  men  well-bom  :  the  chivalry  of  France. 
I  n  age  and  temper  differing,  they  had  yet 
One  spirit  ruling  in  each  heart ;  alike 
(Save  only  one,  hereafter  to  be  named) 
Were  l>ent  upon  undoing  what  was  done  :  ^ 
Tliis  was  their  rest  and  only  hope  ;  therewith 
No  fear  had  they  of  bad  becoming  worse. 
For  worst  to  them  was  come  ;  nor  would  have 
stirred. 


Or  deemed  it  worth  a  moment's  thought  to  stfa^ 
In  any  thing,  save  only  as  the  act 
Looked  thitherward.    One,  reckoning  by  years, 
Was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  erewhile 
He  had  sate  lord  in  many  tender  hearts  ; 
Though  heedless  of  such  honoiurs  now,  and 

changed : 
Hb  temper  was  c^uite  mastered  by  the  times. 
And  they  had  blighted  him,  had  eaten  away 
The  beauty  of  his  person,  doing  wrong 
Alike  to  body  and  to  mind  :  his  port. 
Which  once  had  been  erect  and  open,  now 
Was  stooping  and  contracted,  and  a  face. 
Endowed  by  Nature  with  her  fairest  gifts 
Of  symmetry  and  light  and  bloom,  expressed. 
As  much  as  any  that  was  ever  seen, 
A  ravage  out  of  season,  made  by  thoughts 
Unhealthy  and  vexatious.     With  the  hour 
lliat  from  the  press  of  Paris  duly  brought 
Its  freight  of  public  news,  the  fever  came, 
A  punctual  visitant,  to  shake  this  man, 
Disarmed  his  voice  and  fanned  his  yellow  cheek 
Into  a  thousand  colours  ;  while  he  read. 
Or  mused,  his  sword  was  haunted  by  his  touch 
Continually,  like  an  uneasy  place 
In  his  own  bo<ly.     'Twas  in  truth  an  hour 
Of  universal  ferment ;  mildest  men 
Were  agitated  ;  and  commotions,  strife 
Of  passion  and  opinion,  filled  the  walls 
( )f  peaceful  houses  with  unquiet  sounds. 
'J  he  soil  of  common  life   was,  at  that  time. 
Too  hot  to  tread  upon.     Oft  said  I  then.  ^ 
And  not  then  only,  "What  a  mockery  tnis 
Of  history,  the  past  and  that  to  come  ! 
Now  do  1  feel  how  all  men  are  deceived, 
Reading  of  nations  and  their  works,  in  faith, 
Faith  given  to  vanity  and  emptiness  : 
Oh  !  laughter  for  the  page  that  would  reflect 
To  future  times  the  face  of  what  now  is  !" 
The  land  all  swarmed  with  passion,  like  a  plain 
Devoured  by  locusts,—  Carra,  Gonsas, — add 
A  hundred  other  names,  forgotten  now. 
Nor  to  be  heard  of  more :  yet,  they  were  powers. 
Like  earthquakes,  shocks  repcateil  day  i>y  day. 
And  felt  through  every  nook  of  town  and  field. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things.    Meanwhile 
the  chief 
Of  my  associates  stood  prepared  fur  fiiglit 
To  augment  the  b.ind  of  emigrants  in  arms 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  leagued 
\Vith  foreign  foes  mustered  for  instant  war.. 
This  was  their  undisguised  intent,  and  they 
Were  waiting  with  the  whole  of  their  desires 
The  moment  to  depart. 

An  Englishman, 
P.om  in  a  land  whose  very  name  appeared 
To  license  some  unruliness  of  mind  ;  ^ 
A  stranger,  with  youth's  further  privilege. 
And  the  indulgence  that  a  half-learnt  si>eech 
Wins  from  the  courteous ;  I,  who  hail  been  else 
Shunned  and  not  tolerated,  freely  lived 
With  the.se  defenders  of  the  Crown,  and  talked. 
And  heard  their  notions  ;  nor  did  they  disdain 
The  wish  to  bring  me  over  to  their  cau.se. 

But  though  untaught  by  thinking  or  by  books 
To  reason  well  of  polity  or  law. 
And  nice  distinctions,  then  on  every  tongue. 
Of  natund  rights  and  civil ;  and  to  acts 
Of  nations  and  their  passing  interests 
(If  with  unworldly  ends  and  aims  compared) 
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Almost  indiflerent,  even  the  historian's  tale 
Prizing  but  little  otherwise  than  I  prized 
Tales  of  the  poets,  as  it  made  the  heart 
Beat  high,  and  filled  the  fancy  with  fair  forms, 
Old  heroes  and  their  sufterings  and  their  deeds; 
Yet  in  the  regal  sceptre,  and  the  pomp 
Of  orders  and  de;;recs,  1  nothing  found 
Then,  or  had  ever,  even  in  crudest  youth, 
That  dazzled  me,  but  rather  what  I  mourned 
And  ill  could  brook,  beholding  that  the  best 
Ruled  not,  and  feeling  that  they  ought  to  rule. 

For,  bom  in  a  poor  district,  and  which  yet 
Rctaincth  more  of  ancient  homeliness 
Than  any  other  nook  of  English  ground, 
It  was  my  fortune  scarcely  to  have  seen, 
Throu:;h  the  whole  tenor  of  my  school-day  time. 
The  face  of  one  who,  whether  boy  or  man, 
Was  vested  with  attention  or  respect 
Through  claims  of  wealth  or  blood ;  nor  was  it 

least 
Of  many  benefits,  in  later  years 
Derived  from  academic  institutes 
And  rules,  that  they  held  something  up  to  view 
Of  a  Republic,  where  all  stood  thus  far 
Upon  equal  ground  ;  that  we  were  brothers  all 
In  honour,  as  in  one  community, 
Scholars  and  gentlemen  ;  where,  furthermore, 
Distinction  open  lay  to  all  that  came. 
And  wealth  and  titles  were  in  less  esteem 
Than  talents,  worth,  and  prosperous  industry. 
Add  unto  this,  subservience  from  the  first 
To  presences  of  God's  mysterious  power 
Made  manifest  in  Nature's  sovereignty. 
And  fellowship  with  venerable  books. 
To  sanction  the  proud  workings  of  the  soul, 
And  mountain  liberty.     It  could  not  be 
But  that  one  tutored  thus  should  look  with 

awe 
Upon  the  faculties  of  man,  receive 
Gladly  the  highest  promises,  and  hail. 
As  best,  the  go\crnment  of  equal  rights 
And  individual  worth.     And  hence^  O  Friend  I 
If  at  the  first  great  outbreak  I  rejoiced 
Less  than  might  well  befit  my  youth,  the  cause 
In  part  lay  here,  that  unto  me  the  events 
Seemed  nothing  out  of  nature's  certain  course, 
A  gift  that  W.1S  come  rather  late  than  soon. 
No  wonder,  then,  if  advocates  like  these. 
Inflamed  by  passion,  blind  with  prejudice, 
And  stung  with  inj«rj%  at  this  riper  day. 
Were  impKDtcnt  to  make  my  hopes  put  on 
The  shape  of  theirs,  my  understanding  bend 
In  honour  to  their  honour :  zeal,  whicn  yet 
Had  slumbered,  now  in  opposition  burst 
Forth  like  a  Polar  summer :  every  word 
They  uttered  was  a  d.irt,  by  counter-winds 
Blown  back  upon  themselves;   their  reason 

seemed 
Confusion-stricken  by  a  higher  power 
Than  human  understanding,  their  discourse 
Maimed,   s])iritless ;   and,  in  Uieir  weaJcness 

strong, 
I  triumphed. 

Meantime,  day  by  day,  the  roads 
Were  crowded  with  the  bravest  youth  of  France, 
And  all  the  promptest  of  her  spirits,  linked 
In  gallant  soldicr«ihip,  and  posting  on 
To  meet  the  war  tipon  her  frontier  bounds. 
Yet  at  this  very  moment  do  tears  start 
Into  mine  eyes  :  I  do  not  say  I  weep — 


I  wept  not  then, — but  tears  have  dimmed  my 

sight. 
In  memory  of  the  farewells  of  that  time* 
Domestic  severings,  female  fortitude 
At  dearest  separation,  patriot  love 
And  self-devotion,  and  terrestrial  hope. 
Encouraged  with  a  martyr's  confidence ; 
Even  files  of  strangers  merely  seen  but  ooce. 
And  for  a  moment,  men  from  far  with  sound 
Of  music,  martial  tunes,  and  banners  spread. 
Entering  the  city,  here  and  there  a  face 
Or  person  singled  out  among  the  rest. 
Yet  still  a  stranger  and  beloved  as  sudi ; 
Even  by  these  passing  spectacles  my  heart 
Was  oftentimes  uplifted,  and  they  seemed 
Arguments  sent  from  Heaven  to  prove  the  cause 
Good,  pure,  which  no  one  could  stand  up  against^ 
Who  was  not  lost,  abandoned,  selfish,  proud. 
Mean,  miserable,  wilfully  depraved. 
Hater  perverse  of  equity  and  truth. 

Among  that  band  of  Officers  was  ooe^ 
Already  ninted  at,  of  other  mould— 
A  patriot,  thence  rejected  by  the  rest, 
And  with  an  orientsu  loathing  spumed. 
As  of  a  different  cast.    A  meeker  man 
Than  this  lived  never,  nor  a  more  benign. 
Meek  though  enthusiastic     Injuries 
Made  him  more  gracioiu,  and  his  nature  tben 
Did  breathe  its  sweetness  out  most  sensibly. 
As  aromatic  flowers  on  Alpine  turf^ 
When  foot  hath  crushed  them.  He  through  the 

events 
Of  that  great  change  wandered  in  perfect  iaith« 
As  through  a  book,  an  old  romance,  or  tale 
Of  Fairy,  or  some  dream  of  actions  wrought 
Behind  the  summer  clouds.     By  birth  he 

ranked 
With  the  most  noble,  but  unto  the  poor 
Among  mankind  he  was  in  service  bound. 
As  by  some  tie  invisible,  oaths  professed 
To  a  religious  order.    Man  he  loved 
As  man  ;  and,  to  the  mean  and  the  obscure. 
And  all  the  homely  in  their  homely  worics. 
Transferred  a  courtesy  which  had  no  air 
Of  condescension  ;  but  did  rather  seem 
A  passion  and  a  gallantry,  like  that 
W^hich  he,  a  soldier,  in  his  idler  day 
Had  paid  to  woman ;  somewhat  vam  he  was. 
Or  seemed  so,  yet  it  was  not  vanity. 
But  fondness,  and  a  kind  of  radiant  joy 
Diffused  around  him,  while  he  was  intent 
On  works  of  love  or  freedom,  or  revolved 
Complacently  the  progress  of  a  cause 
Whereof  he  was  a  part :  yet  this  was  meek 
And  placid,  and  took  nothing  from  the  naan 
That  was  delightful.     Oft  in  solitude 
With  him  did  1  discourse  about  the  end 
Of  civil  government,  and  its  wisest  forms : 
Of  ancient  loyalty,  and  chartered  rights. 
Custom  and  habit,  novelty  and  change ; 
Of  self-respect,  and  virtue  in  the  few     * 
For  patrimonial  honour  set  apart. 
And  ignorance  in  the  labouring  multitude. 
For  he,  to  all  intolerance  indisposed. 
Balanced  these  contemplations  in  his  mind  ; 
And  I,  who  at  that  time  was  scarcely  dipped 
Into  the  turmoil,  bore  a  sounder  judgment 
Than  later  days  allowed  ;  carried  about  me, 
With  less  alloy  to  its  integrity. 
The  experience  of  past  ages,  as,  through  help 
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Of  books  and  common  life,  it  nuikes  sure  way 
To  youthful  minds,  by  objects  over  near 
Not  pres.scd  upon,  nor  dazzled  or  misled 
By  struggling  with  the  crowd  for  present  ends. 

But  though  not  deaf,  nor  obstinate  to  find 
Error  without  excuse  upon  the  Mde 
Of  them  who  strove  against  us,  more  delight 
We  took,  and  let  this  freely  be  confessed. 
In  painting  to  ourselves  the  miseries 
Of  royal  courts,  and  that  voluptuous  life 
Unfeeling,  where  the  man  who  is  of  soul 
1'he  meanest  thrives  the  most ;  where  dignity, 
True  personal  dignity,  abideth  not ; 
A  light,  a  cruel,  and  vain  world  cut  oA* 
From  the  natural  inlet!  of  just  sentiment. 
From  lowly  sympath^r  and  chastening  truth  ; 
Where  good  and  evil  interchange  theu*  names, 
And  thirst  for  bloody  spoils  abroad  is  paired 
With  vice  at  home.  We  added  dearest  themes — 
Man  and  his  noble  nature,  as  it  is 
The  gift  which  God  has  placed  within  his  power. 
His  blind  dc<:ires  and  steady  faculties 
Capable  of  clear  truth,  the  one  to  break 
Bondage,  the  other  to  build  liberty 
On  firm  foundations,  making  social  life, 
Through  knowledge  spreading  and  imperish- 
able. 
As  just  in  regulation,  and  as  pure 
As  individual  iu  tiic  wi^e  and  good. 

We  summoned  up  the  honourable  deeds 
Of  ancient  Story,  thought  of  each  bright  spot. 
That  would  be  found  in  all  recorded  time, 
Of  truth  preserved  and  error  passed  away : 
Of  single  spirits  that  catch  the  flame  from 

Heaven, 
And  how  the  multitudes  of  men  will  feed 
And  fan  each  other  ;  thought  of  sects,  how  keen 
They  are  to  put  the  appropriate  nature  on, 
Triumphant  over  every  obstacle 
Of  custom,  langxiage.  country,  love,  or  hale, 
And  what  they  do  and  suffer  for  their  creed  ; 
How  far  they  travel,  and  how  long  endure  ; 
How  (juickly  mighty  Nations  have  been  formed, 
From  least  beginnings ;  how,  together  locked 
By  new  opinions,  scrittered  tribes  have  made 
One  body,  spreading  wide  as  clouds  in  heaven. 
To  aspirations  then  of  our  own  minds 
Did  we  appeal ;  and,  finally,  beheld 
A  living  confirmation  of  the  whole 
Before  us  in  a  people  from  the  depth 
Of  shameful  imbecility  uprisen, 
Fresh  as  the  morning  star.     Klate  we  looked 
Upon  their  virtues  ;  saw,  in  rudest  men. 
Self-sacrifice  the  firmest ;  generous  love, 
And  continence  of  mind,  and  sense  of  right, 
Uppermost  in  the  midst  of  fiercest  strife. 

Oh,  sweet  it  is,  in  academic  groves. 
Or  such  retirement.  Friend  I  as  we  have  known 
In  the  green  dales  beside  our  Rotha's  stream, 
Greta,  or  Derwcnt,  or  some  nameless  rill. 
To  ruminate,  with  interchange  of  talk. 
On  rational  liberty,  and  hope  in  man. 
Justice  and  peace.    But  for  more  sweet  such 

toil- 
Toil,  say  I,  for  it  leads  to  thoughts  abstruse— 
If  nature  then  be  sLinding  on  the  brink^ 
Of  some  great  trial,  and  we  hear  the  voice 
Of  one  devoted,— one  whom  circumstance 
Hath  called  upon  to  embody  his  deep  sense 


In  action,  give  it  outwardly  a  shape. 
And  that  of  benediction,  to  the  world. 
Then  doubt  is  not,  and  truth  is  mure  than 

truth, — 
A  hope  it  is,  and  a  desire  ;  a  creed 
(Jfze.1l,  by  an  authority  Divine 
Sanctioned,  of  danger,  difficulty,  or  death. 
Such  conversation,  under  Attic  shades. 
Did  Dion  hold  with  Plato  ;  ripened  thus 
For  a  Deliverer's  glorious  task, — and  such 
He,  on  that  ministry  alre.idy  bound. 
Held  with  Eudemus  and  Timonidcs, 
Surrounded  by  adventurers  in  arms. 
When  those   two  vessels  with  their  daring 

freight, 
For  the  Sicilian  Tyrant's  overthrow. 
Sailed  firom  Zacynthus, — philosophic  war, 
I^d  by  Philosophers.     With  harder  fate, 
Though  like  ambition,  such  was  he,  O  Friend  I 
Of  whom  I  speak.     So  Beaupuis  (let  the  name 
Stand  near  the  worthiest  of  Antiquity) 
Fashioned  his  life  ;  and  many  a  long  discourse. 
With  like  persuasion  honoured,  we  maintained  : 
He,  on  his  part,  accoutred  for  the  worst. 
He  perished  fighting,  in  supreme  command, 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  unhappy  Loire, 
For  liberty,  against  deluded  men. 
His  fellow  country-men  ;  and  yet  most  blessed 
In  this,  that  he  the  fate  of  later  times 
Lived  not  to  see,  nor  what  we  now  behold. 
Who  have  as  ardent  hearts  as  he  had  then. 

Along  that  very  Loire,  with  fcstil  mirth 
Resounding  at  all  hours,  and  inn(x:ent  yet 
Of  civil  slaughter,  was  our  frequent  walk ; 
Or  in  wide  forests  of  continuous  shade, 
Lofty  and  over-arched,  with  open  space 
Beneath  the  trees,  clear  footing  many  a  mile — 
A  solemn  region.     Oft  amid  those  hatmts. 
From  earnest  dialogues  I  slipped  in  thought. 
And  let  remembrance  steal  to  other  times, 
When,  o'er  those  interwoven  roots,  moss-clad, 
And  smooth  as  marble  or  a  wavelcvs  sea, 
Some  Hermit,  from  his  cell  forth-strayed,  might 

pace 
In  sylvan  meditation  undisturbed  ; 
As  on  the  pavement  of  a  Gothic  church 
Walks  a  lone  Monk,  when  service  hath  expired 
In  peace  and  silence.     But  if  e'er  was  heard, — 
Heard,  though  unseen, — a  devious  traveller. 
Retiring  or  approaching  from  afar 
With  soeed  and  echoes  loud  of  trampling  hoofs 
From  tne  hard  floor  reverberated,  then 
It  was  Angelica  thundering  through  the  woods 
Upon  her  palfrey,  or  that  gentle  maid 
Erminia,  fugitive  as  fair  as  she. 
Sometimes  methought  I  saw  a  pair  of  knights 

ioust  underneath  the  trees,  that  as  in  storm  ^ 
Locked  high  above  their  heads  ;  anon,  the  din 
Of  boisterous  merriment,  and  music's  roar, 
In  sudden  proclamation,  burst  from  haunt 
Of  Satyrs  in  some  viewless  gl.idc,  with  dance 
Rejoicing  o'er  a  female  in  the  midst, 
A  mortal  beauty,  their  unhappy  thrall. 
The  width  of  those  huge  forests,  unto  mc 
A  novel  scene,  did  often  in  this  way 
Master  my  fancy  while  I  wandered  on 
With  that  revered  companion.    And  some- 
times— 
When  to  a  convent  in  a  meadow  green, 
By  a  brook-side,  we  came,  a  roofless  pde. 
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And  not  by  reverential  touch  of  Time 

Dismantled,  but  by  violence  abrupt — 

In  spite  of  those  heart-bracing  colloquies. 

In  spite  of  real  fervour,  and  of  that 

Less  Rcnuine  and  wrought  up  within  myself— 

I  could  not  but  bewail  a  wrong  so  harsh, 

And  for  the  Matin-bell  to  sound  no  more 

(iricved,  and  the  twilight  taper,  and  the  cross 

High  on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  a  sign 

(How  welcome  to  the  weary  traveller's  eyes !) 

Of  hospitality  and  peaceful  resL 

Aivd  when  the  partner  of  those  varied  walks 

I*t>intcd  upon  occasion  to  the  site 

i)f  Romorentin,  home  of  ancient  kings. 

To  the  imperial  edifice  of  lUois, 

Or  to  that  rural  castle,  name  no.w  slipped 

From  my  remembrance,  where  a  lady  lodged, 

Hy  the  first  Francis  wooed,  and  bound  to  him 

In  chains  of  mutual  passion,  from  the  tower. 

As  a  tradition  of  the  country  tells, 

Practised  to  commune  with  her  royal  knight 

By  cressets  and  love-beacons,  intercourse 

"Iwixt  her  high-seated  residence  and  his 

Far  off  at  Chambord  on  the  plain  beneath  ; 

Even  here,  though  less  than  with  the  peaceful 

house 
Kellgious,  'mid  those  frequent  monuments 
Of  Kings,  their  vices  and  their  better  deeds, 
Imagination,  potent  to  inflame 
%At  times  with  virtuous  wrath  and  noble  scorn. 
Did  also  often  mitigate  the  force 
Of  civic  prejudice,  the  bigotry. 
So  call  it,  of  a  youthful  patriot's  mind  ; 
And  on  these  spots  with  many  gleams  I  looked 
Of  chivalrous  delight.     Yet  not  the  less. 
Hatred  of  absolute  rule,  where  will  of  one 
Is  law  for  all,  and  of  that  barren  pride 
In  them  who,  by  immunities  unjust, 
Uetwcen  the  sovereign  and  the  people  stand, 
His  helper  and  not  theirs,  laid  stronger  hold 
Daily  upon  me,  mixed  with  pity  too 
And  love  ;  for  where  hope  is,  there  love  will  be 
For  the  abject  multitude.      And  when  wc 

chanced 
One  day  to  meet  a  hunger-bitten  g^irl. 
Who  crept  along  fitting  her  languid  gait 
Unto  a  heifer's  motion,  by  a  cord 
Tied  to  her  arm,  and  picking  thus  from  the 

lane 
Its  sustenance,  while  the  girl  with  pallid  hands 
Was  l)usy  knitting  in  a  heartless  mood 
Of  solitude,  and  at  the  sight  my  friend 
In  a?it:ition  "iaid,  '"Tis  against  that 
That  wc  are  fighting,"  I  with  him  believed 
That  a  benignant  spirit  w.is  abroad 
Wljich  mi^;ht  not  be  w^ithstood,  that  poverty 
Abject  as  this  would  in  .a  little  time 
Wc  found  no  more,  that  we  should  see  the  earth 
Unthwarted  in  her  wish  to  recompense 
The  meek,  the  lowly,  patient  child  of  toil. 
All  institutes  for  ever  blotted  out 
That  lcq:alised  exclusion,  empty  pomp 
Abolished,  sensual  state  and  cruel  power. 
Whether  by  edict  of  the  one  or  few  ; 
And  finally,  as  sum  and  crown  of  all. 
Should  see  the  people  having  a  strong  hand 
I  n  framing  their  own  laws  ;  whence  better  days 


To  all  mankind.     But,  these  things  set  apart. 

Was  not  this  single  confidence  enough 

To  animate  the  mind  that  ever  turned 

A  thought  to  human  welfare  T   That  henceforth 

Captivity  by  mandate  without  law 

Should  cease  ;  and  open  accusation  lead 

To  sentence  in  the  hearing  of  the  world. 

And  open  punishment,  if  not  the  air 

He  free  to  breathe  in,  and  the  heart  of  man 

Dread  nothing.    From  this  height  I  shall  not 

stoop 
To  humbler  matter  that  detained  us  oft 
In  thought  or  conversation,  public  acts. 
And  public  persons,  and  emotions  wrought 
Withm  the  breast,  as  ever-varying  wincU 
Of  record  or  report  swept  over  us ; 
But  I  might  here,  instead,  repeat  a  tale,  * 
Told  by  my  Patriot  friend,  of  sad  events 
That  prove  to  what  low  depth  had  struck  the 

roots, 
How  widely  spread  the  boughs,  of  that  old  tree 
Which,  as  a  deadly  mischief,  and  a  foul 
And  black  dishonour,  France  was  weary  ofl 

Oh,  happy  time  of  youthful  lovers,  (thus 
The  story  might  begin,)  oh,  balmv  tunc. 
In  which  a  love-knot,  on  a  lady's  lirow. 
Is  fairer  than  the  fairest  star  in  Heaven  1 
So  might— and  with  that  prelude  did  hegm 
The  record  ;  and,  in  faithful  verse,  was  giren 
The  doleful  sequel. 

But  our  little  bark 
On  a  strong  river  boldly  hath  been  launched  ; 
And  from  trie  driving  current  shotdd  we  turn 
To  loiter  wilfully  within  a  creek, 
Howe'er  attractive.  Fellow  voyager  I 
Would' St  thou  not  chide  %    Yet  deem  not  my 

pains  lost : 
For  Vaudracour  and  Julia  fso  were  named 
The  ill-fated  pair)  in  that  plain  tale  will  draw 
Tears  from  the  hearts  of  others,  when  their  own 
Shall  beat  no  more.    Thou,  also,  there  mayst 

read. 
At  leisure,  how  the   enamoured  youth  was 

driven. 
By  public  power  abased,  to  fatal  crime. 
Nature's  rebellion  against  monstrous  law ; 
How,   between   heart  and   heart,  oppression 

thrust 
Her  mandates,  severing  whom  true  love  had 

joined. 
Harassing  both  ;  until  he  sank  and  pressed 
I'he  couch  his  fate  had  made  for  him  ;  supine. 
Save  when  the  stings  of  viporous  remorse. 
Trying  their  strength,  enforced  him  to  start  up^ 
Aghast  and  praycrless.     Into  a  deep  wood 
He  fled,  to  shun  the  haunts  of  human  kind  ; 
There  dwelt,  weakened  in  spirit  more  and  more; 
Nor  could  the  voice  of  Freedom,  which  through 

France 
Full  speedily  resounded,  public  hope. 
Or  personal  memory  of  his  own  worst  wrongs. 
Rouse    him  ;    but,   hidden    in    those   gloomy 

shades. 
His  days  he  wasted, — an  imbecile  mind. 

•  See  "Vaudracour  and  Julia,"  p.  7x. — Ed, 
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RESIDENCE  IN   FRANCE. 

CONTINUED. 

It  was  a  oeautiful  and  silent  day 

That  overspread  the  countenance  of  earth. 

Then  fading  with  unusual  quietness, — 

A  day  as  beautiful  as  e'er  was  given 

To  soothe  regret,  though  deepening  what   it 

soothed, 
WHien  by  the  gliding  Loire  I  paused,  and  cast 
Upon  his  rich  domains,  vineyard  and  tilth, 
Grecu    meadow-ground,   and    many-coloured 

woods, 
Again,  and  vet  a£[ain,  a  farewell  look  ; 
I'hen  from  the  quiet  of  that  scene  passed  on, 
Boxmd  to  the  fierce  Mctropolii.  From  his  throne 
The  King  h.id  fallen,  and  that  invading  host — 
Presumptuous  cloud,  on  whose  black  front  was 

written 
The  tender  mercies  of  the  dismal  wind 
That  bore  it— on  the  plains  of  Liberty 
Had  burst  innocuous.     Say  in  bolder  words. 
They — who  had  come  elate  as  eastern  hunters 
Banded  beneath  the  Great  Mogul,  when  he 
Erewhile  went  forth  from  Agra  or  Lahore, 
Rajahs  and  Omrahs  in  his  train,  intent 
To  drive  their  prey  enclosed  within  a  ring 
Wide  as  a  province,  but,  the  signal  given, 
Before  the  point  of  the  life-threatening  sjiear 
Narrowing  itself  by  moments — they,  rash  men, 
Had  seen  the  anticipated  quarry  turned 
Into  avengers,  from  whose  wrath  they  fled 
In  terror.     Disappointment  and  dismay 
Remained  for  all  whose  fancies  had  run  wild 
With  evil  expectations  ;  confidence 
And  perfect  triumph  for  the  better  cause. 

The  State,  as  if  to  stamp  the  final  seal 
On  her  security,  and  to  the  world 
Show  what  she  was,  a  high  and  fearless  soul. 
Exulting  in  defiance,  or  heart-stung 
By  sharp  resentment,  or  belike  to  Liunt 
With  spiteful  gratitude  the  baffled  league. 
That  had  stirred  up  her  slackening  faculties 
To  a  new  transition,whcn  the  King  was  crushed. 
Spared  not  the  empty  thronc,and  in  proud  haste 
A'isumed  the  body  and  venerable  name 
Of  a  Republic     Lamentable  crimes^ 
*Ti$  true,  had  gone  before  this  hour,  dire  work 
Of  massacre,  in  which  the  senseless  sword 
Was  prayed  to  as  a  judge;  but  these  were  past, 
Earth  free  from  them  for  ever,  as  was  thought, — 
Ephemeral  monsters,  to  be  seen  but  once! 
Tilings  that  could  only  show  themselves  and  die. 

Cheered  with  this  hope,  to  Paris  I  returned, 
And  ranged,  with  ardour  heretofore  unfelt, 
1'hc  spacious  city,  and  in  progress  passed 
The  prison  where  the  unhappy  Monarch  lay. 
Associate  with  his  children  and  his  wife 
In  bondage  ;  and  the  palace,  lately  stormed 
With  roar  of  cannon  by  a  funous  host. 
I  crossed  the  square  (an  empty  area  then  I 
Of  the  Carrousel,  where  so  late  had  lain 
The  dead,  upon  the  dying  he.iped,  and  gazed 
On  this  and  other  spots,  as  doth  a  man 
Upon  a  volume  whose  contents  he  knows 
Are  memorable,  but  from  him  locked  up. 
Being  written  in  a  tongue  he  cannot  read, 
So  that  he  questions  the  mute  leaves  with  pain, 


And  half  upbraids  their  silence.   But  that  night 
I  felt  most  deeply  in  what  world  I  was, 
What  ground  I  trod  on,  and  what  air  I  breathed. 
High  was  my  room  and  lonely,  near  the  roof 
Of  a  large  mansion  or  hotel,  a  lodge 
That  would  have  pleased  mc  in  more  quiet  times; 
Nor  was  it  wholly  without  pleasure  then. 
With  uncxtingubhed  taper  I  kept  watch, 
Reading  at  intervals  ;  the  fear  gone  by 
Pressed  on  me  almost  like  a  fear  to  come. 
I  thought  of  those  Sci^embcr  massacres. 
Divided  from  me  by  one  little  month, 
Saw  them  and  touched :  the  rest  w.is  conjured  up 
From  tragic  fictions  or  tnie  history. 
Remembrances  and  dim  admonishments 
The  horse  is  taught  his  manage,  and  no  star 
Of  wildest  course  but  treads  back  his  own  steps ; 
For  the  spent  hurricine  the  air  provid<;s 
As  fierce  a  successor  :  the  tide  retreats 
But  to  return  out  of  its  hiding-place 
In  the  great  deep:  all  things  liave  second  birth; 
The  earthquake  is  not  satisfied  at  once  ; 
And  in  this  way  I  wrought  upon  myself, 
Until  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  that  cried. 
To  the  whole  city,  *'  Sleep  no  more."  The  trance 
Fled  with  the  voice  to  which  it  had  given  birth ; 
But  vainly  comments  of  a  calmer  mind 
Promised  soft  peace  and  sweet  forgetfulness. 
The  place,  all  hushed  and  silent  as  it  was, 
Ai)peared  unfit  for  the  repose  of  ni^jht. 
Defenceless  as  a  wood  where  tigers  roam. 

With  early  morning  towards  the  Palace-walk 
Of  Orleans  eagerly  1  turned  :  as  yet 
The  streets  were  still ;  not  so  those  long  Ar- 
cades ; 
There,  'mid  a  peal  of  ill-matched  sounds  and 

cries, 
That  greeted  me  on  entering,  I  could  hear 
Shrill  voices  from  the  liawkern  in  the  throng, 
liawling,  "  Denunciation  of  tlie  Crimes 
Of  Maximilian  Robespierre  :"  the  hand, 
I'rompt  as  the  voice,  held  forth  a  printed 

speech. 
The  same  that  had  been  recently  pronounced. 
When  Robespierre,  not  ignorant  for  what  mark 
Some  words  of  indirect  reproof  had  been 
Intended,  rose  in  hardihood,  and  dared 
llie  man  who  had  an  ill  surmbe  of  him 
To  bring  his  charge  in  openness  :  whereat, 
W^hen  a  dead  pause  ensued,  and  no  one  stirred 
In  silence  of  all  present,  from  his  seat 
Ixiuvct  walked  single  through  the  avenue. 
And  took  his  station  in  the  Tribune,  saying, 
*'  I,  Robespierre,  accuse  thee  !"  Well  is  known 
The  inglorious  issue  of  that  charge,  and  how 
He,  who  had  launched  the  startling  thunder 

bolt, 
The  one  bold  man,  whose  voice  the  attack  had 

sounded. 
Was  left  without  a  followed  to  discharge 
His  perilous  duty,  and  retire  lamenting 
That  Heaven's  best  aid  is  wasted  upon  men 
Who  to  themselves  are  false. 

But  these  are  things 
Of  which  I  .speak,  only  as  they  were  storm 
Or  sunshine  to  my  individual  mind. 
No  further.     Let  me  then  relate  that  now — 
In  some  sort  seeing  with  my  proper  eyes 
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That  Liberty,  and  Life,  and  Death  would  soon 
To  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land 
Lie  in  the  arbitrcmcnt  of  thcic  who  ruled 
The  c.'iijitul  City  ;  what  was  struggled  for. 
And  by  wh;it  combatants  victory  must  l>c  won ; 
The  indecision  on  tlicir  |)art  whose  aim 
Seemed  best,  and  the  straightforward  path  of 

those 
Who  in  attack  or  in  defence  were  strong; 
Through  their  impiety — my  inmost  soul 
Was  agitated  :  yea,  I  could  almost 
Have  prayed  tliac  throughout  earth  upon  all 

men. 
By  patient  exercise  of  reason  made 
Worthy  of  liberty,  all  spirits  filled 
With  zeal  expanding  in  Tnjth's  holy  light, 
The  gift  of  tongues  might  fall,  and  power  arrive 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  ^^incls  to  do 
For  France,  what  without  help  she  could  not  do, 
A  work  of  honour  ;  think  not  that  to  this 
I  added,  work  of  safety  :  from  all  doubt 
Or  trepidation  for  the  end  of  things 
Far  was  I,  far  as  angels  are  from  guilt. 

Yet  did  I  grieve,  nor  only  grieved,  but 

thought 
Of  opposition  and  of  remedies  : 
An  insignificant  stranger  and  obscure. 
And  one,  moreover,  little  graced  with  power 
Of  eloouence  even  in  my  native  speech, 
And  all  unfit  for  tumult  or  intn^e. 
Yet  would  I  at  this  time  with  willing  heart 
Have  undertaken  for  a  cause  so  great 
Service  however  dangerous.     I  revolved 
How  much  the  destiny  of  Man  had  still 
Hung  upon  single  persons  ;  that  there  was, 
Transcendent  to  all  local  patrimony. 
One  nature,  as  there  is  one  sun  in  heaven  ; 
That  objects,  even  as  they  are  great,  thereby 
Do  come  within  the  reach  of  humblest  eyes  ; 
lliat  Man  is  only  weak  through  his  mistrust 
And  want  of  hope  where  evidence  divine 
Proclaims  to  him  that  hope  should  be  most 

Mire ; 
Nor  did  the  inexperience  of  my  youth 
Preclude  conviction   that  a  spirit  strong 
In  hope,  and  trained  to  noble  a«>pirations, 
A  sj)irit  thoroughly  faithful  to  itself, 
Is  for  Society's  unreasoning  herd 
A  domineering  instinct,  serves  at  once 
For  way  and  guide,  a  lluent  receptacle 
That  gathers  up  each  petty  straggling  rHI 
And  vein  of  water,  glad  to  be  rolled  on 
In  safe  obedience  ;  that  a  mind,  whose  rest 
Is  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  self-restraint. 
In  circumspection  and  simplicity. 
Falls  rarely  in  entire  discomfiture 
Below  its  aim,  or  meets  with,  from  mthout, 
A  treachery  that  foils  it  or  defeats  ; 
And,  Ixstly,  if  the  means  on  human  will, 
P'rail  human  will,  dependent  should  betray 
Him  who  too  boldly  tnisted  them,  I  felt 
That  'mid  the  loud  distractions  of  the  world 
A  sovereign  voice  subsists  within  the  soul. 
Arbiter  undisturbed  of  right  and  mTong, 
^)f  life  and  death,  in  majesty  severe 
Knjoining,  as  may  best  promote  the  aims 
Of  truth  and  justice,  either  sacrifice, 
From  whatsoever  region  of  our  cares 
Or  owT  infirm  affections  Nature  pleads. 
Earnest  and  blind,  against  the  stem  decree. 


On  the  other  ude,  I  called  to  mind  those 
truths 
That  are  the  common-places  of  the  schools — 
(A  Uieme  for  boys,   too  hackneyed  for  their 

sires,) 
Vet,  with  a  revelation's  liveliness. 
In  all  their  comprehensive  bearings  known 
And  visible  to  philosophers  of  old. 
Men  who,  to  business  of  the  world  untrained. 
Lived  in  the  shade;  and  to  Harmodius  known 
And  his  compeer  Aristo^ton,  known 
To  Brutus—  that  tyrannic  power  is  weak. 
Hath  neither  gratitude,  nor  faith,  nor  love. 
Nor  the  support  of  good  or  evil  men 
To  trust  in  ;  that  the  godhead  which  is  ours 
Can  never  utterly  be  charmed  or  stilled ; 
That  nothing  hath  a  natural  risht  to  last 
But  equity  and  reason ;  that  all  else 
Meets  foes  irreconcilable,  and  at  best 
Lives  only  by  variety  of  disease. 

Well  might  my  wishes  be  intense,  my  thoti|||hts 
Strong  and  perturbed,  not  doubting  at  that  tune 
But  that  the  virtue  of  one  paramount  mind 
Would  have  abashed  those  impious  crests- 
have  quelled 
Outrage  and  bloody  power,  and — in  despite 
Of  what  the  People  long  had  been  and  were 
Through  ignorance  and  false  teaching,  sadder 

proof 
Of  immaturity,  and  m  the  teeth 
Of  desperate  opposition  from  without— 
Have  cleared  a  passage  for  just  government 
And  left  a  solid  birthnght  to  the  State, 
Redeemed,  according  to  example  given 
By  ancient  lawgivers. 

In  this  frame  of  mind. 
Dragged  by  a  chain  of  harsh  necessity, 
So  seemed  it, — now  I  thankfully  acknowledge. 
Forced  by  the  gracious  providence  of  Heaven, — 
To  England  I  returned,  else  (though  assured 
That  I  both  was  and  must  be  of  small  weight. 
No  better  than  a  landsman  on  the  deck 
Of  a  ship  struggling  with  a  hideous  storm) 
Doubtless,  I  snould  have  then  made  common 

cause 
With  some  who  perished :  haply  perished  too, 
A  poor  mistaken  and  bewildered  offering,— 
Should  to  the  breast  of  Nature  have  gone  back. 
With  all  my  resolutions,  all  my  hopes, 
A  Poet  only  to  myself,  to  men 
Useless,  and  even,  beloved  Friend  f  a  soul 
To  thee  unknown  I 

Twice  had  the  trees  let  fall 
Their  leaves,  as  oflen  Winter  had  put  on 
His  hoary  crown,  since  I  had  seen  the  stirg[e 
Beat  agamst  Albion's  shore,  since  ear  of  mine 
Had  caught  the  accents  of  my  native  speech 
Upon  our  native  country's  sacred  ground. 
A  patriot  of  the  world,  how  could  I  glide 
Into  communion  with  her  sylvan  shades, 
Ercwhilemy  tuneful  haunt?  It  pleased  me  more 
To  abide  in  the  great  City,  where  I  found 
ITie  general  air  still  busy  with  the  stir 
Of  that  first  memorable  onset  made 
By  a  strong  levy  of  humanity 
Upon  the  traffickers  in  Negro  blood  : 
Effort  which,  though  defeated,  had  recalled 
To  notice  old  forgotten  principles. 
And  through  the  nation  spread  a  novel  heat 
Of  virtuous  feeling.     For  myself^  I  own 
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That  this  particular  strife  had  wanted  power 

To  rivet  my  affections  ;  nor  did  now 

Its  unsuccessful  issue  much  excite 

My  sorrow  ;  for  1  brought  with  me  the  faith 

TlKit,  if  France  prospered,  good  men  would  not 

long 
Pay  fruitless  worship  to  humanity. 
And  this  most  rotten  branch  of  human  shame, 
Object,  so  seemed  it,  of  superlluous  pains. 
Would  fall  together  with  its  parent  tree. 
What,  then,  were  my  emotions,  when  in  arms 
Britain  put  forth  her  free-born  strength  in  league. 
Oh,  pity  and  shame  !  with  those  confederate 

Powers ! 
Not  in  my  single  self  alone  I  found. 
But  in  the  minds  of  all  ingenuous  youth. 
Change  and  subversion  from  that   hour.     No 

shock 
Given  to  my  moral  nature  had  I  known 
Down  to  that  very  moment ;  neither  lapse 
Nor  turn  of  sentiment  that  might  be  named 
A  revolution,  save  at  this  one  time  ; 
All  cInc  was  progress  on  the  self-same  path 
On  which,  with  a  diversity  of  pace, 
I  had  been  travelling  :  this  a  stride  at  once 
Into  another  region.     As  a  light 
And  pliant  harebell,  swinging  in  the  breeze 
On  some  grey  rock — its  birth-place — so  had  I 
Wantoned,  fast  rooted  on  the  ancient  tower 
Of  my  Ijclovcd  country,  wishing  not 
A  happier  fortune  than  to  wither  there  : 
Now  was  1  from  that  pleasant  station  torn 
And  tossed  about  in  whirlwind.     I  rejoiced, 
Yea,  afterwards — truth  most  painful  to  record!  — 
Exulted,  in  the  triumph  of  my  soul. 
When   Englishmen  by  thousands  were    o'er- 

thrown. 
Left  without  glory  on  the  field,  or  driven. 
Brave  hearts  1    to  shameful  flight.      It  was  a 

grief.— 
Grief  call  it  not,  'twas  anything  but  that,— 
A  conflict  of  .sensations  without  name, 
Of  which  /i^  only,  who  may  love  the  sight 
Of  a  village  steeple,  as  I  do.  can  judge. 
When,  in  the  congregation  bending  all 
lo  their  great  Father,  prayers  were  offered  up. 
Or  praises  for  our  country  s  victories  ; 
Ana.  'mid  the  simple  worshippers,  perchance 
I  only,  like  an  unuivited  guest 
Whom  no  one  owned,  sate  silent ;  shall  I  add. 
Fed  on  the  day  of  vengeance  yet  to  come. 

Oh!  much  have  they  to  account  for,  who 
^  could  tear, 
By  violence,  at  one  decisive  rent. 
From  the  best  youth  in  England  theirdear  pride, 
Their  joy,  in  England  ;  this,  too,  at  a  time 
In  which  worst  losses  easily  might  wean 
The  best  of  names,  when  patriotic  love 
Did  of  itself  in  modesty  give  way, 
Like  the  Precursor  when  the  Deity 
Is  come  Whose  harbinger  he  was  ;  a  time 
Tn  which  apostasy  from  ancient  faith 
Seemed  but  conversion  to  a  higher  creed; 
Withal  a  .season  dangerous  and  wild, 
A  time   when   sage   Experience  would  have 

snatched 
Flowers  out  of  any  hedge-row  to  compose 
A  chaplct  in  contempt  of  his  grey  locks. 

When  the  proud  fleet  that  bears  the  red-Cfoss 
flag 


In  that  unworthy  service  was  prepared 

To  mingle,  I  bchcKl  the  vessels  lie, 

A  brood  of  gallant  creatures,  on  the  deep  ; 

I  saw  them  m  their  rest,  a  st)joumcr 

Through  a  whole  month  of  calm  and  glassy  days 

I  n  that  delightful  island  which  protects 

Their  place  of  convocation— there  I  heard. 

Each  evening,  pacing  by  the  still  sea-shore, 

A  monitory  sound  that  never  failed, — 

The  sunset  cannon.     While  the  orb  went  down 

In  the  tranquillity  of  nature,  came 

That  voice,  ill  requiem  !  seldom  heard  by  me 

Without  a  spirit  overcast  by  dark 

Imaginations,  sense  of  woes  to  come, 

Sorrow  for  human  kind,  and  pain  of  heart. 

In  France,  the  men  who,  for  their  desperate 
ends. 
Had  plucked  up  mercy  by  the  roots,  were  glad 
Of  this  new  enemy.     Tyrants,  strong  before 
In  wicked  pleas,  were  strong  as  demons  now  ; 
And  thus,  on  every  side  beset  with  foes, 
The  goaded  land  waxed  mad ;  the  crimes  of  few 
Spread  into  madness  of  the  many  ;  blasts 
From  hell  came  sanctified  like  airs  from  heaven. 
The  sternness  of  the  just,  the  faith  of  those 
Who  doubted  not  that  Providence  had  limes 
Of  vengeful  retribution,  theirs  who  throned 
The  human  Understanding  i)aramount 
And  made  of  that  their  God,  the  hopes  of  men 
Who  were  content  to  barter  short-lived  pangs 
F'or  a  paradise  of  ages,  the  blind  rage 
Of  insolent  tempers,  the  light  vanity 
Of  intermeddlers,  steady  purposes 
Of  the  suspicious,  slips  of  the  indiscreet. 
And  all  the  accidents  of  life  were  pressed 
Into  one  service,  busy  with  one  work. 
The     Senate     stood    aghast,     her    prudence 

fjuenched. 
Her  wisdom  stilled,  and  her  justice  scared, 
Her  frenzy  only  active  to  extol 
Past  outrage*,  and  shape  the  way  for  new. 
Which  no  one  dared  to  oppose  or  mitigate. 

Domestic  carnage  now  fdlcd  the  whole  year 
With  feast-days ;  old  men  from  the  chimney- 
nook. 
The  maiden  from  the  bosom  of  her  love, 
The  mother  from  tlie  cradle  of  her  l-.nbc. 
The  warrior  from  the  field — all  perisiicd,  ail — 
Friends,  enemies,  of  all  parties,  ages,  ranks. 
Head  after  head,  and  never  heads  enough 
For  those  that  bade  them  fall.     They  found 

their  joy, 
They  made  it  proudly,  eager  as  a  child, 
(If  like  desires  of  innocent  little  ones 
May  with  such  heinous  appetites  be  compared). 
Pleased  in  some  open  field  to  exercise 
A  toy  that  mimics  with  revolving  wings 
The  motion  of  a  wind-mill ;  though  the  air 
Do  of  itself  blow  fresh,  and  make  the  vanes 
Spin  in  his  eyesight,  t):(it  contents  him  not. 
But,  with  the  plaything  at  arm's  length,  he  .sets 
His  front  against  the  bla?t,  and  runs  amain, 
That  it  may  whirl  the  faster. 

Amid  the  depth 
Of  those  enormities,  even  thinking  mimU 
Forgot,  at  seasons,  whence  they  h.nd  their  being; 
Forgot  that  such  a  sound  was  ever  heard 
As  Liberty  upon  earth  :  yet  all  beneath 
Her  innocent  authority  was  wrought, 
Nor  could  have  been,  without  her  blessed  name. 
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The  illustrious  wife  of  Roland,  in  the  hour 
Of  her  composure,  felt  that  agony. 
And  gave  it  vent  in  her  last  words.     O  Friend! 
It  was  a  Inmenublc  lime  for  man, 
Whether  a  hope  had  e'er  been  his  or  not ; 
A  woful  time  for  them  whose  hopes  survived 
'ITie  shock  ;  most  woful  for  those  few  who  still 
Were  flattered,  and  had  trust  in  human  kind : 
They  had  the  deepest  feeling  of  the  grief. 
Meanwhile  the  Invaders  fared  as  they  deserved: 
The  Herculean  Commonwealth  had  put  forth 

her  arms. 
And  throttled  with  an  infant  godhead's  might' 
The  snakes  about  her  cradle  ;  that  was  well, 
And  as  it  should  be  ;  yet  no  cure  for  them 
Whose  souls   were  sick  with  pain  of  what 

would  be 
Hereafter  brought  in  charge  against  mankind. 
Most  melancholy  at  that  time,  O  Friend  I 
Were  my  day-thoughts, — my  nights  were 

miserable  ; 
Through  months,  through  years,  long  after  the 

last  beat 
Of  those  atrocities,  the  hour  of  sleep 
To  me  came  rarely  charged  with  natural  gifts. 
Such  ghastly  visions  had  I  of  despair 
And  tyranny,  and  implements  of  death  ; 
And  innocent  victims  sinking  under  fear, 
And  momentary  hope,  and  worn-out  prayer, 
Each  in  his  separate  cell,  or  penned  in  crowds 
For  sacrifice,  and  struggling  with  fond  mirth 
And  levity  in  dungeons,  where  the  dust 
Was  laid  with  tears.    Then  suddenly  the  scene 
Changed,  and  the  unbroken  dream  entangled 

me 
In  long  orations,  which  I  strove  to  plead 
Before  unjust  tribunals, — with  a  voice 
Labouring,  a  brain  confounded,  and  a  sense. 
Death-like,  of  treacherous  desertion,  felt 
In  the  last  place  of  refuge — my  own  soul. 

When  I  began  in  youth's  delightful  prime 
To  yield  myself  to  Nature,  when  that  strong 
And  holy  passion  overcame  me  first, 
Nor  day  nor  night,  evening  or  mom,  was  free 
From  its  oppression.     But,  O  Power  Supreme  I 
Without  Whose  call  this  world  would  cease  to 

breathe. 
Who  from  the  fountain  of  Thy  grace  dost  fill 
The  veins  that  branch  through  every  frame  of 

life. 
Making  man  what  he  is,  creature  divine. 
In  single  or  in  social  eminence, 
Above  the  rest  raised  infinite  ascents 
When  reason  that  enables  him  to  be 
Is  not  sequestered — what  a  change  is  here  ! 
How  different  ritual  for  this  after-worship. 
What  countenance  to  promote  this  second  love! 
The  first  was  .service  paid  to  things  which  lie 
Guarded  within  the  bosom  of  Thy  wilL 
Therefore  to  serve  was  high  beatitude ; 
Tumult  was  therefore  gladness,  and  the  fear 
Ennobling,  venerable  ;  .sleep  secure. 
And  waking  thoughts  more  rich  than  happiest 

dreams. 

But  as  the  ancient  Prophets,  borne  aloft 
In  vision,  yet  constrainea  by  natural  laws 
With  them  to  take  a  troubled  human  heart. 
Wanted  not  consolations,  nor  a  creed 
Of  reconcilement,  then  when  they  denounced. 
On  towns  and  cities,  wallowing  in  the  abyss 


Of  their  offences,  punishment  to  come  ; 

Or  saw,  like  other  men,  with  bodily  eyes. 

Before  them,  in  some  desolated  place. 

The  wAth  consummate  and  the  threat  fulfilled ; 

So,  with  devout  humility  be  it  said. 

So  did  a  portion  of  that  spirit  fall     '' 

On  me  uplifted  from  the  vantage-ground 

Of  pity  and  sorrow  to  a  state  of  being 

That  through  the  time's  exceeding  fierceness 

saw 
Glimpses  of  retribution,  terrible. 
And  in  the  order  of  sublime  behests : 
But,  even  if  that  were  not,  amid  the  awe 
Of  unintelligible  chastisement. 
Not  only  acquiescences  of  faith 
Survived,  but  daring  sympathies  with  power. 
Motions  not  treacherous  or  profane,  else  why 
Within  the  folds  of  no  ungentle  breast 
Their  dread  vibration  to  this  hour  prolonged? 
Wild  blasts  of  music  thus  could  find  their  way 
Into  the  midst  of  turbulent  events  ; 
So  that  worst  tempests  might  be  listened  tOw 
Then  was  the  truth  received  into  my  heart. 
That,  under  heaviest  sorrow  earth  can  briug^, 
If  from  the  afilictioa  somewhere  do  not  grow 
Honour  which  coulu  not  else  have  been,  a  ^th. 
An  elevation,  and  a  sanctity. 
If  new  strength  be  not  given  nor  old  restored. 
The  blame  is  ours,  not  Nature's.  When  a  taunt 
Was  taken  up  by  scoffers  in  their  pride, 
Saying,  "  Behold  the  harvest  that  we  reap 
From  popular  government  and  equality/* 
I  clearly  saw  that  neither  these  nor  augta 
Of  wild  belief  engrafted  on  their  names 
By  false  philosophy  had  caused  the  wo^ 
But  a  terrific  reservoir  of  guilt 
And  ignorance  filled  up  from  age  to  age. 
That  could  no  longer  hold  its  loathsome  charae. 
But  burst  and  spread  in  deluge  through  tne 

land. 

And  as  the  desert  hath  green  spots,  the  sea 
Small  islands  scattered  amid  stormy  waves 
So  t/int  disastrous  period  did  not  want 
Bright  sprinklings  of  all  human  excellence. 
To  whicn  the  silver  wands  of  saints  in  Heaven 
Might  point  with  rapturous  joy.     Yet  not  the 

less, 
For  those  examples,  in  no  age  surpassed. 
Of  fortitude  and  energy  and  love. 
And  human  nature  faithful  to  herself 
Under  worst  trials,  was  I  driven  to  think 
Of  the  glad  times  when  first  I  traversed  France 
A  youthful  pilgrim ;  above  all  reviewed 
That  eventide,  when  under  windows  bright 
With  happy  faces  and  with  garlands  hung. 
And  through  a  rainbow-arch  that  spanned  the 

street. 
Triumphal  pomp  for  liberty  confirmed, 
I  paced,  a  dear  companion  at  my  side,^ 
Tne  town  of  Arras,  whence  with  promise  high 
Issued,  on  delegation  to  sustain 
Humanity  and  right,  thai  Robespierre, 
He  who  thereafter,  and  in  how  short  time! 
Wielded  the  .sceptre  of  the  Atheist  crew. 
When  the  calamity  spread  far  and  wide — 
And  this  same  city,  tnat  did  then  appear 
To  outrun  the  rest  in  exultation,  groaned 
Under  the  vengeance  of  her  cruel  son, 
As  Lear  reproached  the  winds — I  could  almost 
Have  quarrelled  with  that  blameless  spectacle 
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For  lincering  yet  an  image  in  my  mind 
To  mock  me  under  such  a  strange  reverse. 

O  B'riend  I  few  happier  moments  liave  been 
mine 
Than  that  which  told  the  downfall  of  this  Tribe 
So  dreaded,  so  abhorred.     The  day  deserves 
A  separate  record.     Over  the  smooth  sands 
Of  Levcn's  ample  estuary  lay 
My  journey,  and  beneath  a  genial  sun, 
With  distant  prosjpect  among  gleams  of  .sky 
And  clouds,  and  mtcrmtngling  mountain  tops. 
In  one  inseparable  glory  clad. 
Creatures  of  one  ethereal  substance  met 
III  consistory,  like  a  diadem 
Or  crown  of  burning  seraphs  as  they  sit 
In  the  cmtiyrean.     Underneath  that  pomp 
Celestial,  lay  unseen  the  pastoral  vales 
Among  whose  happy  fields  I  had  grown  up 
From  childhood.     On  the  fulgent  spectacle, 
Tli.it  neither  pa<!sed  away  nor  chanj;ed,  I  gazed 
Knrapt ;  but  orightcst  things  arc  wont  to  draw 
Sad  opiK)sites  out  of  the  inner  heart, 
Ai  even    their   pensive    influence   drew   finom 

mine. 
How  could  it  otherwise  ?  for  not  in  vain 
Tliat  very  morning  had  I  turned  aside 
To  seek  the  ground  where,  'mid  a  throng  of 

graves, 
An  honoured  teacher  of  my  youth  was  laid. 
And  on  the  stone  were  graven  by  his  desire 
Lines  from  the  churchyard  elegy  of  Gray. 
Tliia  faithful  guide,  speaking  from  his  death- 
bed. 
Added  no  farewell  to  hLs  parting  counsel. 
Put  said  to  me,  *'  My  head  will  soon  lie  low  ;  ** 
And  when  I  saw  the  turf  that  covered  him, 
After  the  lapse  of  full  eight  years,  those  words, 
With  sound  of  voice  and  countenance  of  the 

Man, 
Came  back  ui>on  me,  so  that  siome  few  tears 
Fell  from  me  in  my  own  dcNpitc.     IJiit  now 
I    thought,   still  traversing  that  widespread 

plain, 
With  tender  pleasure  of  the  verses  graven 
Upon  his  tombstone,  whispering  to  myself: 
He  loved  the  Poets,  and,  if  now  alive. 
Would  have  loved  me,  as  one  not  destitute 
Of  promi^i,  nor  belying  the  kind  hope 
That  he  had  formed,  when  I,  at  his  command. 
Began  to  spin,  with  toil,  my  earliest  songs. 

As  I  advanced,  all  that  I  saw  or  felt 
Was  gentleness  and  peace.     Upon  a  small 
And  rocky  island  near,  a  fragment  stood 
(Itself  like  a  sea  rock)  the  low  remains 


(With  shells  encnisted,  dark  with  briny  weeds) 
Of  a  dilapidated  structure,  once 
A  Romish  chapel,  where  the  vested  priest 
Said  matins  at  the  hour  that  suited  tnose 
Who  crossed  the  sands  with  ebb  of  morning 

tide. 
Not  far  from  that  still  ruin  all  the  plain 
\ja.y  spotted  with  a  variegated  crowd 
Of  vehicles  and  travellers,  horse  and  foot, 
Wading  beneath  the  conduct  of  their  guide 
In  loose  procession  through  the  shallow  stream 
Of  inlancl  waters  ;  the  great  sea  meanwhile 
Heaved  at  safe  distance,  far  retired.    I  paused. 
Longing  for  skill  to  paint  a  scene  so  bright 
And  cheerful,  but  the  foremost  of  the  band 
'  As  he  anproache  I,  no  salutation  given 
In  the  familiar  language  of  the  day. 
Cried,   "Robespierre   is   dead!" — nor  was  a 

doubt. 
After  strict  question,  left  within  my  mind 
That  he  and  his  supporters  all  were  fallen. 

Great  was  my  transport,  deep  my  gratitude 
.  To  everlasting  Justice,  by  this  fiat 
I  Made  manifest.      "Come  now,   ye  golden 

times," 
Said  I  forth-pouring  on  those  open  sands 
A  hymn  of  triumph  :  "as  the  morning  comes 
From  out  the  bosom  of  the  night,  come  ye ; 
Thus  far  our  trust  is  verified  ;  behold  1 
I'hcy  who  with  clumsy  desperation  brought 
A  river  of  Blood,  and  preached  that  nothing 

else 
Could  cleanse  the  Augean  stable,  by  the  might 
Of  their  own  helper  have  been  swept  away  ; 
Their  madness  stands  declared  and  visible  ; 
Klsewhere  will  safety  now  be  sought,  and  earth 
March    firmly    towards    righteousness   and 

peace." — 
Then  schemes  I  framed  more  calmly,  when  and 

how 
The  madding  factions  might  be  tranauillised, 
And  how  through  hardships  manifuld  and  long 
The  glorious  renovation  would  proceed. 
Thus  interrupted  by  uneasy  bursts 
Of  exultation,  I  pursued  mv  way 
Along  that  very  shore  which  I  had  skimmed 
In  former  days,  when— spurring  from  the  Vale 
Of  Nightshade,   and   St   Mary's  mouldering 

fane. 
And  the  stone  abbot,  after  circuit  made 
In  wantonness  of  heart,  a  joyous  band 
Of  school-boys  hastening  to  their  distant  home 
Along  the  margin  of  the  moonlight  sea— 
We  l^at  with  Plundering  hoofs  the  level  sand 
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From  tliat  time  forth.  Authority  in  France 
Put  on  a  milder  face  ;  Terror  had  ceased,^ 
Vet  everything  was  wanting  that  might  give 
Courage  to  them  who  looked  for  good  by  light 
Of  rational  Experience,  for  the  shoots 
And  ho[)eful  blossoms  of  a  second  spring : 
Yet,  in  me,  confidence  was  unimpaired ; 
The  Senate's  language,  and  the  public  acts 
And  measures  of  the  Grovemment,  though  both 
Weak,  and  of  heartless  omen,  had  not  power 


To  daunt  me ;  in  the  People  was  my  trust : 
And,  in  the  virtues  which  mine  eyes  had  seen, 
I  knew  that  wound  external  could  not  take 
Life  from  the  young  Republic ;  that  new  foes 
Would  only  follow,  in  the  path  of  shame. 
Their  brethren,  and  her  triumphs  be  in  the  end 
Great,  universal,  irresistible. 
This  intuition  led  me  to  confound 
One  victory  with  another,  higher  far, — 
Triumphs  of  unambitious  peace  at  hom& 
And  noiseless  fortitude.     Beholding  still 
Resistance  strong  as  heretofore,  I  tnoueht 
That  what  was  in  degree  the  same  was  likewise 
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The  same  in  equality, — that,  as  the  worse 
Of  the  two  spirits  then  at  strife  remained 
Untired,  the  better,  surely,  would  preserve 
llie  heart  that  first  had  roused  him.     Youth 

maintains. 
In  all  conditions  of  society, 
Communion  more  direct  and  intimate 
With    Nature, —hence,    ofttimes,  with  reason 

too — 
Than  a^e  or  manhood,  even.  To  Nature,  then, 
Power  had  reverted  :  tuibit,  custom,  law, 
Had  left  an  interregnum's  open  space 
For  hfr  to  move  about  in,  uncontrolled. 
Hence  could  I  see  how  liabel-like  their  task, 
Who,  by  the  recent  deluge  stupified, 
With  their  whole  souls  went  culling  from  the 

day 
Its  petty  promises,  to  build  a  tower 
For  their  own  safety ;  laughed  with  my  com- 
peers 
At  gravest  heads,  by  enmity  to  France 
Distempered,  till  they  found,  in  every  blast 
Forced  from  the  street-disturbing  newsman's 

horn. 
For  her  great  cause  record  or  prophecy 
Of  utter  ruin.     How  might  we  believe 
That  wisdom  could,  in  any  shape,  come  near 
Men  clinging  to  delusions  so  insane? 
And  thus,  experience  proving  that  no  few 
Of  our  opinions  had  been  just,  we  took 
Like  credit  to  ourselves  where  less  was  due. 
And  thought  that  other  notions  were  as  sound. 
Yea,  could  not  but  be  right,  because  we  saw 
That  foolish  men  opposed  them. 

To  a  strain 
More  animated  I  might  here  give  way. 
And  tell,  since  juvenile  errors  are  my  theme. 
What  in  those  days,  through  Britain,  was  per- 
formed 
To  turn  <?//  judgments  out  of  their  right  course ; 
But  this  is  passion  over-near  ourselves, 
Reality  too  close  and  too  intense. 
And  intermixed  with  something,  in  my  mind. 
Of  scorn  and  condemnation  personal. 
That  wotild  profane  the  sanctity  of  verse. 
Our  Shepherds,  this  say  merely,  at  that  time 
Acted,  or  seemed  at  least  to  act,  like  men 
Thirsting  to  make  the  guardian  crook  of  law 
A  tool  of  murder  ;  they  who  ruled  the  State, 
Though  with  such  awful  proof  before  their  eyes 
That  he,  who  would  sow  death,  reaps  death,  or 

worse. 
And  can  reap  nothing  better,  child-like  longed 
To  imitate,  not  wise  enough  to  a^*oid  ; 
Or  left  (by  mere  timidity  betrayed) 
The  plain   straight  road,  for  one  no  better 

chosen 
Than  if  their  wish  had  been  to  undermine 
Justice,  and  make  an  end  of  Liberty. 

But  from  these  bitter  truths  I  must  return 
To  my  own  hi«itory.     It  hath  been  told 
That  I  w.as  led  to  take  an  eager  part 
In  arguments  of  civil  polity, 
Abruptly,  and  indeed  before  my  time  : 
I  had  approached,  like  other  youths,  the  shield 
Of  human  nature  from  the  golden  side. 
And  would  have  fought,  even  to  the  death,  to 

attest 
The  quality  of  the  metal  which  I  saw. 
What  there  is  best  io  individual  man. 


Of  wise  in  passion,  and  sublime  in  pofwer, 
lienevolent  in  small  societies. 
And  great  in  large  ones,  I  had  oft  revolved- 
Felt  deeply,  but  not  thoroughly  understood 
By  reason  ;  najr,  far  from  it ;  they  were  yet. 
As  cause  was  given  me  afterwards  to  learn. 
Not  proof  agamst  the  injuries  of  the  day ; 
Lodged  only  at  the  sanctuary's  door. 
Not  safe  within  its  bosom.    Thus  prepared. 
And  with  such  general  insight  into  evil. 
And  of  the  bounds  which  sever  it  from  good. 
As  books  and  common  intercourse  with  life 
Must  needs  have  given — to  the  inexperienced 

mind. 
When  the  world  travels  in  a  beaten  road* 
Guide  faithful  as  is  needed — I  began 
To  meditate  with  ardour  on  the  rule 
And  management  of  nations  ;  what  it  is 
And  ought  to  be  ;  and  strove  to  learn  how  (ar 
Their  power  or  weakness,  wealth  or  poverty. 
Their  happiness  or  misery^  depends 
Upon  their  laws,  and  fashion  of  the  State; 

*0  plea.sant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy  I 
For  mighty  were  the  auxiliars  which  then  stood 
Upon  our  side,  us  who  were  strong  in  love  1 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven  I    O  time% 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance !  ' 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assdt  her 

rights 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  enchantress — to  assist  the  work 
Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her  name  1 
Not  favoured  spots  alone,  but  the  whole  Earth, 
llie  beauty  wore  of  promise — that  which  sets 
(As  at  some  moments  might  not  be  unfelt 
Among  the  bowers  of  Paradise  itself) 
I'he  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown 
NVhat  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of  7    The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away  ! 
They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon  dreams. 
The  play-fellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtilty,  and  strength 
Their  ministers, — who  in  lordly  wise  had  stirred 
Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense. 
And  dealt  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 
As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 
To  wield  it  ".—they,  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 
Had  watched  all  gentle  motions,  and  to  these 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers  more 

mild. 
And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves : — 
Now  was  it  that  both  found,  the  meek  and  lofty 
Did  both  find  helpers  to  their  hearts'  desire. 
And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could  wish,— 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill. 
Not  in  Utopia, — subterranean  fields, — 
Or  some  .secreted  island.  Heaven  knows  where! 
But  in  the  very  world,  which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us,— the  place  where,  in  the  end. 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all ! 

Why  should  I  not  confess  that  Earth  was 
then 
To  me  what  an  inheritance,  new-fallen. 
Seems,  when  the  first  time  visited,  to  one 
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Who  thither  comes  to  find  in  it  his  home  I 
He  walks  about  and  looks  upon  the  spot 
With  cordial  transport,  moulds  it  and  temoulds. 
And  is  half  pleased  with  things  that  arc  amiss, 
'Twill  be  such  joy  to  see  them  disappear. 

An  active  partisan,  I  thus  convoked 
From  every  object  pleasant  circumstance 
To  suit  my  ends  ;  I  moved  amonjg  mankind 
With  genial  feelings  still  predommant ; 
When  erring,  erring  on  the  better  part. 
And  in  the  kinder  spiiit ;  placable. 
Indulgent,  as  not  uninformed  that  men 
See  as  they  have  been  taught — Antiquity 
(iives  rights  to  error  ;  and  aware,  no  less. 
That  throwing  off  oppression  must  be  work 
As  well  of  License  as  of  Liberty ; 
And  above  all— for  this  was  more  than  all — 
Not  caring  if  the  wind  did  now  and  then 
Blow  keen  upon  an  eminence  that  gave 
Prospect  so  large  into  futurity  ; 
In  brief,  a  child  of  Nature,  as  at  first, 
Diffusing  only  those  affections  wider 
That  from  the  cradle  had  grown  up  with  me. 
And  losing,  in  no  other  way  than  light 
Is  lost  in  light,  the  weak  in  the  more  strong. 

In  the  main  outline,  such  it  might  be  said 
Was  my  condition,  till  with  open  war 
Britain  opposed  the  liberties  of  France. 
This  threw  me  first  out  of  the  pale  of  love  : 
Soured  and  corrupted,  upwards  to  the  source, 
"hXy  sentiments  ;  was  not,  as  hitherto^ 
A  swallowing  up  of  lesser  things  in  great. 
But  ch.ange  of  tnem  into  their  contraries  ; 
And  thus  a  way  was  opened  for  mistakes 
And  false  conclusions,  in  degree  as  gross. 
In  kind  more  dangerous.     What  had  been  a 

pride 
Was  now  a  shame  :  my  likings  and  my  loves 
Ran  in  new  channels,  leaving  old  ones  dry; 
And  htnce  a  blow  that,  in  maturer  age. 
Would  but  have  touched  the  judgment,  struck 

more  deep 
Into  sensations  near  the  heart  :  meantime. 
As  from  the  first,  wild  theories  were  afloat. 
To  whose  pretensions,  sedulously  urged, 
I  had  but  lent  a  careless  ear,  assured 
That  time  was  ready  to  set  all  things  right. 
And  that  tlie  multitude,  so  long  oppressed. 
Would  be  oppressed  no  more. 

But  when  events 
Brought  less  encouragement,  and  unto  these 
The  immediate  proof  of  principles  no  more 
Could  be  entrusted,  while  the  events  them- 
selves. 
Worn  out  in  greatness,  stripped  of  novelty. 
Less  occupied  the  mind,  and  sentiments 
Could   through    my  understanding's    natural 

growth 
No  longer  keep  their  ground,  by  faith  main- 
tained 
Of  inward  consciousness,  and  hope  that  laid 
Her  hand  upon  her  object— evidence 
Safer,  of  universal  application,  such 
As  could  not  be  impeached,  was  sought  else- 
where. 

But  now,  become  oppressors  m  their  turn, 
Frenchmen  had  changed  a  war  of  self-defence 
For  one  of  conquest,  losing  sight  of  all 
Which  they  had  struggled  lor :   up  mounted 
now. 


Openly  in  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven, 
1  he  scale  of  liberty.     1  read  her  doom, 
With  anger  vexed,  with  disappointment  sore. 
But  not  dismayed,  nor  taking  to  the  shame 
Of  a  false  propheL     While  resentment  rose 
Stnving  to  hide,  what  nought  could  heal,  the 

wounds 
Of  mortified  presumption,  I  adhered 
More  firmly  to  old  tenets,  and,  to  prove 
Their  temper,  strained  them  more  ;  and  thus, 

in  heat 
Of  contest,  did  opinions  every  day 
Grow  into  consemience,  till  round  my  mind 
They  clung,  as  it  they  were  its  life,  nay  more. 
The  very  being  of  the  immortal  soul. 

This  was  the  time,  when,  all  things  tending 

fast 
To  depravation,  speculative  schemes — 
That  promised  to  abstract  the  hopes  of  Maa 
Out  of  his  feelings,  to  be  fixed  thenceforth 
For  ever  in  a  purer  element— 
Found  ready  welcome.    Tempting  region  that 
For  Zeal  to  enter  and  refresJi  herself. 
Where  passions  had  the  jirivilegc  to  work. 
And  never  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  names. 
But,  speaking  more  in  charity,  the  dream 
Flattered  the  young,  pleased  with  extreme!, 

nor  least 
With  that  which  makes  our  Reason's  naked  self 
The  obiect  of  its  fer\'our.     What  delight ! 
How  glorious!  in  self-knowledge  and  self-rule. 
To  look  through  all  the  frailties  of  the  world. 
And,  with  a  resolute  mastery  shaking  off 
Infirmities  of  nature,  time,  and  place. 
Build  social  upon  personal  Liberty, 
Which,  to  the  blind  restraints  of  general  laws 
Superior,  magisterially  adopts 
One  guide,  the  light  of  circumstances,  flashed 
Upon  an  independent  intellect. 
I'hus  expectation  rose  again  ;  thus  hope. 
From  her  first  ground  expelled,  grew  proud 

once  more. 
Oft,  as  my  thoughts  were  turned  to  human  kind, 
I  scorned  indifference;  but,  inflamed  with  thirst 
Of  a  secure  intelligence,  and  sick 
Of  other  longing,  I  pursued  what  seemed 
A  more  exalted  nature  ;  wished  that  Man 
Should  start  out  of  his  earthy,  worm-like  state. 
And  spread  abroad  the  wings  of  Liberty, 
Lord  of  himself,  in  undisturbed  delight — 
A  noble  aspiration  I  yet  I  feel 
(Sustained  by  worthier  as  by  wiser  thoughts) 
The  aspiration,  nor  shall  ever  cease 
To  feel  it ;— but  return  we  to  our  course. 

Enough,  'tis  true — could  such  a  plea  excuse 
Tliose  aberrations— had  the  clamorous  friends 
Of  ancient  Institutions  said  and  done 
To  bring  disgrace  upon  their  very  names ; 
Disgrace,  of  which,  custom  and  written  law. 
And  sundry  moral  sentiments  as  props 
Or  emanations  of  those  institutes. 
Too  justly  bore  a  part.     A  veil  had  been 
Uplifted  ;  why  deceive  ourselves?  in  sootb, 
'Twas  even  so  ;  and  sorrow  for  the  man 
Who  either  had  not  eyes  wherewith  to  see. 
Or,  seeing,  had  forgotten  I    A  strong  shock 
Was  given  to  old  opinions  ;  all  men's  minds 
Had  felt  its  power,  and  mine  was  both  let  loose. 
Let  loose  and  goaded.    After  what  hath  been 
Already  said  of  patriotic  love, 
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Suffice  it  here  to  add,  that,  somewhat  stem 
In  temperament,  withal  a  happy  man, 
And  therefore  boUI  to  look  on  painful  thin^ 
Free  likewise  of  the  world,  and  thence  more 

bold, 
I  summoned  my  best  skill,  and  toiled,  intent 
To  anatomise  the  fninie  of  S4)cial  life, 
Yea,  the  whole  In^dy  of  society 
Searched  to  its  heart.    Share  with  me,  Friend ! 

the  wish 
That  some  dramatic  tale,  endued  with  shapes 
Livelier,  and  flin;;itig  out  less  guarded  words 
Than  suit  the  work  we  fashion,  might  set  forth 
What  then   I  learned,  or  think  I  learned,  of 

truth, 
'And  the  errors  into  which  I  fell,  betrayed 
By  present  objects,  and  by  reasonings  false 
From  their  beginnings,  inasmuch  as  drawn 
Out  of  a  heart  that  had  been  turned  aside 
From  Nature's  way  by  outward  accidents, 
And  whicli  was  thus  confounded,  more  and 

more 
Misgiiided,  and  misguiding.     So  I  fared. 
Dragging  all  precepts,  judgments,   maxim.s 

creeds, 
Like  culprits  to  the  bar  ;  calling  the  mind. 
Suspiciously,  to  establish  in  plain  day 
Her  titles  and  her  lionours  ;  now  believing, 
Now  disbelieving  ;  endic-'sly  perplexed 
With  impulse,  motive,  right  and  wrong,  the 

^jound 
Of  obligation,  what  the  rule  and  whence 
The  sanction  ;  till,  demanding  formal  proofs 
And  seeking  it  in  every  thing,  I  lost 
All  feelin;^  of  conviction,  and,  in  fine. 
Sick,  wearied  out  with  contrarieties, 
Yielded  up  moral  questions  in  despair. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  that  strong  disease, 
This  the  soul's  last  and  lowest  ebb  ;  I  drooped. 
Deeming  our  blessed  reason  of  least  use 
Where  wanted  most :  "The  lordly  attributes 
Of  will  and  choice,"  I  bitterly  exclaimed, 
"What  are  they  but  a  mockery  of  a  Being 
Who  hath  in  no  concerns  of  his  a  test 
Of  good  and  evil ;  knows  not  what  to  fear 
Or  hope  for,  what  to  covet  or  to  shun  ; 
And  who,  if  tliosc  could  be  discerned,  would  yet 
Be  little  profited,  would  see,  and  ask 
Where  is  the  oblipalion  to  enforce? 
And,  to  acknowlcd};cd  law  rebellious,  still, 
As  selfish  passion  urged,  would  act  amiss  ; 
The  dupe  of  folly,  or  the  slave  of  crime." 

Depressed,  bewildered  thus,  I  did  not  walk. 
With  scoffers,  seeking  light  and  gay  revenge 
From  indiscriminate  laughter,  nor  sate  down 
In  reconcilement  with  an  utter  wa<!te 
Of  intellect :  such  sloth  I  could  not  brook, 
(Too  well  I  loved,  in  that  my  spring  of  life. 
Pains-taking   thoughts,  and   truth,  their  dear 

reward) 
But  turned  to  abstract  science,  and  there  sought 
Work  for  the  reasoning  faculty  enthroned 
Where  the  disturbances  of  space  and  time— 
Whether  in  matters  various,  properties 
Inherent,  or  from  human  will  and  power 
Derived — find  no  admission.     'J'hen  it  was— 
Thanks  to  the  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good  !  — 
That  the  beloved  Sister  in  whose  sight 
Those  days  were  passed,  now  speaking  in  a 

voice 


Of  sudden  admonition — like  a  brook 
That  did  but  cross  a  lonely  road,  and  noir 
Is  seen,  heard,  felt,  and  caught  at  every  turn. 
Companion  never  lost  through  many  a  league— 
^L1intained  for  me  a  saving  intercourse 
With  my  tnie  self ;  for,  though  bedimmed  and 

changed 
Much,  as  it  seemed,  I  was  no^  further  changed 
'i'han  as  a  clouded  and  a  waning  moon : 
She  whispered  still  that  brightness  would  return. 
She,  in  the  mid.st  of  all,  preserved  me  still 
A  Poet,  made  me  seek  beneath  that  name. 
And  that  alone,  my  office  upon  earth  ; 
And,  lastly,  as  hereafter  will  be  shown. 
If  willing  audience  fail  not.  Nature's  self. 
By  all  varieties  of  human  love 
Assisted,  led  me  back  through  opening  day 
To  those  sweet  counsels  between  head  and 

heart 
Whence  grew  that  genuine  knowledge,  firaugfat 

with  peace. 
Which,  through  the  later  slnkines  of  this  cause. 
Hath  still  upheld  me,  and  upholds  me  now 
In  the  catastrophe  (for  so  they  dream. 
And  nothing  less|,  when,  finally  to  close 
And  seal  up  all  the  gains  of  France,  a  Pope 
Is  summoned  in,  to  crown  an  Emperor — 
This  bst  ouprobrium,  when  we  see  a  people. 
That  once  looked  up  in  faith,  as  if  to  Heaven 
For  manna,  take  a  lesson  from  the  dog 
Returning  to  his  vomit :  when  the  sun 
That  rose  in  splendour,  was  alive,  and  moved 
In  exultation  with  a  living  pomp 
Of  clouds — his  glory's  natural  retinue — 
Hath  dropped  all  functions  by  the  gods  bc« 

stowed. 
And,  turned  into  a  gewgaw,  a  machine. 
Sets  like  an  Opera  phantom. 

Thus,  O  Friend  I 
I'hrough  times  of  honour  and  through  times  of 

shame 
Descending,  have  I  faithfully  retraced 
'rhe  perturbations  of  a  youthful  mind 
Under  a  lon^-lived  storm  of  great  events — 
A  story  destmed  for  thy  ear,  who  now. 
Among  the  fallen  of  nations,  dost  abide 
Where  Etna,  over  hill  and  valley,  casts 
His  shadow  .stretching  towards  Syracuse, 
The  city  of  Tiniolcon  1     Righteous  Heaven  I 
How  are  the  mighty  prostrated  I    They  first. 
They   first  of  all   that  breathe,  should   have 

awaked 
Wlien  the  great  voice  was  heard  from  out  the 

tombs 
Of  ancient  heroes.     If  I  suffered  grief 
For  ill-requited  France,  by  many  deemed 
A  triflcr  only  in  her  proudest  day  ; 
Have  been  distressed  to  think  of'^what  she  once 
Promised,  now  is  ;  a  far  more  sober  cause 
Thine  eyes  must  .see  of  sorrow  in  a  land. 
To  the  reanimating  influence  lost 
Of  memory,  to  virtue  lost  and  hope, 
I'hough  with  the  wreck  of  lofuer  years  be- 
strewn. 

But  indignation  works  where  hope  is  not. 
And   thou,    O    Friend !    wilt  be   refreshed. 

There  is 
One  great  society  alone  oa  earth : 
The  noble  Living  and  the  noble  Dead. 

Thine  be  such  converse  strong  and  sanative. 
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A  ladder  for  ihy  spirit  to  reascend 
To  health  and  joy  and  pure  contentedness : 
To  me  the  erief  confined,  that  thou  art  gone 
From  this  last  spot  of  earth,  where  Freedom 

novir 
Stands  single  in  her  only  sanctuary  ; 
A  lonely  wanderer  art  gone,  by  paui 
Com[)clled  and  sickne:&s,  at  this  latter  day. 
This  sorrowful  reverse  for  all  mankind. 
I  feel  for  thee,  must  utter  what  I  feel : 
The  sympathies,  erewhile  in  part  discharged, 
Gather  afresh,  and  will  have  vent  again  : 
My  own  delights  do  scarcely  seem  to  me 
My  own  delights  ;  the  lordly  Alps  themselves, 
Those  rosy  peaks,  from  which  the  Morning 

looks 
Abroad  on  many  nations,  are  no  more 
For  me  that  image  of  pure  gladsomeness 
Which  they  were  wont  to  be.  Through  kindred 

scenes, 
For  purpose,  at  a  time,  how  different  ! 
I'hou  tak'st  thy  way,  carrying  the  heart  and 

soul 
That  Nature  gives  to  Poets,  now  by  thought 
Matured,  and  in  the  summer  of  their  strength. 
Oh !  wrap  him  in  your  shades,  ye  giant  woods. 
On  Etna's  side  ;  and  thou,  O  flowery  field 
Of  Enna  I  is  there  not  some  nook  of  thine. 
From  the  first  play-time  of  the  infant  world 
Kept  sacred  to  restorative  delight, 
When  from  afar  invoked  by  anxious  love  ? 

Child  of  the  mountains,  among  shepherds 
eared, 
Ere  yet  familiar  with  the  classic  page, 
I  learnt  to  dream  of  Sicily  ;  and  lo. 
The  gloom,  that,  but  a  moment  past,  was 

deepened 
At  thy  command,  at  her  command  gives  way  ; 
A  pleasant  promise,  wafted  from  her  shores. 
Comes  o'er  my  heart :  in  fancy  I  behold 
Her  seas  yet  smiling,  her  once  happy  vales  ; 
Nor  can  my  tongue  give  utterance  to  a  name 
Of  note  belonging  to  that  honoured  isle. 
Philosopher  or  Bard,  Empedocles, 


Or  Archimedes,  pure  abstracted  soul  I 
That  doth  not  yield  a  solace  to  my  grief: 
And,  O  Theocritus,*  so  far  have  some 
Prevailed  among  the  powers  of  heaven  and 

earth. 
By  their  endowments,  good  or  great,   that 

they 
Have  had,  as  thou  reporiest,  miracles 
Wrought  for  them  m  old  time :    yea,   not 

unmoved. 
When  thinking  on  my  own  beloved  friend, 
I  hear  thee  tell  how  bees  with  honey  fed 
Divine  Comates,  by  his  impious  lord 
Within  a  chest  imprisoned  ;  how  they  came 
Laden  from  blooming  grove  or  flowery  field. 
And  fed  him  there,  alive,  month  after  month. 
Because  the  goatherd,  blessed  man  I  had  lips 
Wet  with  the  Muses'  nectar. 

Thus  I  soothe 
The  pensive  moments  by  this  calm  fire-side. 
And  find  a  thou<iand  bounteous  images 
To  cheer  the  thoughts  of  those  I  love,  and 

mine. 
Our  prayers  have  been  accepted;  thou  wilt 

stand 
On  Etna's  summit,  above  earth  and  sea. 
Triumphant,  winning  from  the  invaded  heavens 
Thougnts  without  bound,  magnificent  designs, 
Worthy  of  poets  who  attuned  their  harps 
In  wood  or  echoing  cave,  for  discipline 
Of  heroes  :  or,  in  reverence  to  the  gods, 
'Mid  temples,  served  by  sapient  priests,  and 

choirs 
Of  virgins  crowned  with  roses.     Not  in  vain 
Those    temples,    where    they  in    their  ruins 

yet 
Survive  for  inspiration,  shall  attract 
Thy  solitary  steps  :  and  on  the  brink 
Thou  will  recline  of  pastoral  Arethuse  ; 
Or,  if  that  fountain  be  in  truth  no  more, 
'i'hen,  near  some  other  spring — which  by  the 

name 
Thou  cralulatest,  willingly  deceived — 
I  see  tnee  linger  a  glad  votary. 
And  not  a  captive  pining  for  ms  home. 


BOOK  TWELFTH. 


IMAGINATION  AND  TASTE,  HOW 
IMPAIRED  AND  RESTORED. 

T^NG  time  have  human  ignorance  and  guilt 
Detained  us,  on  what  spectacles  of  woe 
Compelled  to  look,  and  inwardly  oppres 
With  sorrow,  disappointment,  vexing  thoughts, 
Confusion  of  the  judgment,  zeal  decayed. 
And,  lastly,  utter  loss  of  hope  itself 
And  things  to  hope  for !  Not  with  these  began 
Our  song,  and  not  with  these  our  song  must 

end. — 
Ye  motions  of  delight,  that  haunt  the  sides 
Of  the  green  hills  ;  ye  breezes  and  soft  airs, 
^yhose  subtle  intercourse  with  breathing  flowers, 
P'cclingly  watched,  might  teach  Man's  haughty 

race 
How  without  injury  to  take,  to  give 
Without  offence  ;  ye  who,  as  if  to  show 
The  wondrous  influence  of  power  gently  used. 
Bend  the  complying  heads  of  lordly  pines. 
And,  with  a  touch,  shift  the  stupendous  clouds 
'Through  the  whole  compass  of  the  sky;  ye 

brooks. 


Muttering  along  the  stones,  a  busy  noise 
By  day,  a  quiet  sound  in  silent  night ; 
Ye  waves,  that  out  of  the  great  deep  steal  forth 
In  a  calm  hour  to  kiss  the  pebbly  snore. 
Not  mute,  and  then  retire,  fearing  no  storm  ; 
And  you,  ye  groves,  whose  ministry  it  is 
To  interpose  the  covert  of  your  shades. 
Even  as  a  sleep,  between  the  heart  of  man 
And  outward  troubles,  between  man  himself. 
Not  seldom,  and  his  own  uneasy  heart : 
Oh  1  that  I  had  a  music  and  a  voice 
Harmonious  as  your  own,  that  I  mifjht  tell 
What  ye  have  done  for  me.  The  morning  shines. 
Nor    heedeth    Man's    pcrverseness ;     Spring 

returns. — 
I  saw  the  Spring  return,  and  could  rejoice. 
In  common  with  the  children  of  her  love, 
Piping  on  bouf^hs,  or  sporting  on  fresh  fields 
Or  boldly  seeking  pleasure  nearer  heaven 
On  wings  that  navigate  cenilean  skies. 
S>o  neither  were  complacency,  nor  peace. 
Nor  tender  yearnings,  wanting  for  my  good 
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Through  these  distracted  times  ;  in  Nature  still 
Glorying,  I  found  a  counterpoise  in  her. 
Which  when  the  spirit  of  evU  reached  its  height 
Maintained  for  me  a  secret  happiness. 

This  narrative,  my  Friend  I  hath  chiefly  told 
Of  intellectual  power,  fostering  love, 
Dispensing  truth,  and,  over  men  and  things, 
Where  reason  yet  might  hesitate,  diffusing 
Prophetic  sympathies  of  genial  faith : 
So  was  I  favoured— such  my  happy  lot — 
Until  that  natural  graciousness  of  mind 
Gave  way  to  overpressure  from  the  times 
And  their  disastrous  issues.     What  availed. 
When  spells  forbade  the  voyager  to  land. 
That  fragrant  notice  of  a  pleasant  shore 
Wafted,  at  intervals,  from  many  a  bower 
Of  blissful  gratitude  and  fearless  lovet 
Dare  I  avow  that  wish  was  mine  to  see, 
And  hope  that  future  times  would  surely  see. 
The  man  to  come,  parted,  as  by  a  gulph. 
From  him  who  had  been  :  that  I  could  no  more 
Trust  the  elevation  which  had  made  me  one 
With  the  great  family  that  still  survives 
To  illuminate  the  abyss  of  ages  past. 
Sage,  warrior,  patriot,  hero  ;  for  it  seemed 
That  their  best  virtues  were  not  free  from  taint 
Of  something  false  and  weak,  that  could  not 

stand 
The  open  eye  of  Reason.     Then  I  said, 
**Go  to  the  Poets,  they  will  speak  to  thee 
More  perfectly  of  purer  creatures  ; — yet 
If  reason  be  nobility  in  man. 
Can  aught  be  more  ignoble  than  the  man 
Whom  they  delight  in,  blinded  as  he  is 
By  prejudice,  the  miserable  slave 
Of  low  ambition  or  distempered  love?" 

In  such  strange  passion,  if  I  may  once  more 
Review  the  past,  I  warred  against  myself— 
A  bigot  to  a  new  idolatry— 
Like  a  cowled  monk  who  hath  forsworn  the 

world. 
Zealously  laboured  to  cut  off  my  heart 
From  all  the  sources  of  her  former  strength ; 
And  as,  by  simple  waving  of  a  wand. 
The  wizard  instantaneously  dissolves 
Palace  or  grove,  even  so  could  I  unsoul 
As  readily  by  syllogistic  words 
Those  mysteries  of  being  which  have  made. 
And  shall  continue  evermore  to  make, 
Of  the  whole  human  race  one  brotherhood. 

What  wonder,  then,  if,  to  a  mind  so  far 
Perverted,  even  the  visible  Universe 
Fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  taste 
Less  spiritual,  with  microscopic  view 
Was  scanned,   as   I  had  scanned  the  moral 
world  ? 

O  Soul  of  Nature  I  excellent  and  fair ! 
That  didst  rejoice  with  me,  with  whom  I,  too. 
Rejoiced  through  early  youth,  before  the  winds 
And  roaring  waters,  and  in  lights  and  shades 
That  marched  and  countermarched  about  the 

hills 
In  glorious  apparition,  Powers  on  whom 
I  daily  waited,  now  all  eye  and  now 
All  ear  ;  but  never  long  without  the  heart 
Employed,  and  man's  xmfolding  intellect : 
O  Soul  of  Nature  I  that,  by  laws  divine 
Sustained  and  governed,  still  dost  overflow 
With  an  impassioned  life,  what  feeble  ones 


Walk  on  this  earth  !  how  feeble  have  I  been 
When  thou  wert  in  thy  strength  1     Nor  this 

through  stroke 
Of  human  suffering,  such  as  justifies 
Remissness  and  inaptitude  of  mind. 
But  through  presumption;  even  in  pleasare 

pleased 
Unworthily,  disliking  here,  and  there 
Liking ;  by  rules  of  mimic  art  transferred 
To  things  above  all  art ;  but  more, — for  tMff, 
Although  a  strong  infection  of  the  age. 
Was  never  much  my  habit — giving  way 
To  a  comparison  of  scene  wiui  scene. 
Bent  overmuch  on  superficial  things. 
Pampering  myself  with  meagre  novelties 
Of  colour  and  proportion  ;  to  the  moods 
Of  time  and  season,  to  the  moral  power. 
The  affections  and  the  spirit  of  the  place. 
Insensible.     Nor  only  did  the  love 
Of  sitting  thus  in  judgment  interrupt 
My  deeper  feelings,  but  another  cause. 
More  subtle  and  less  easily  explained. 
That  almost  seems  inherent  in  the  creature, 
A  twofold  frame  of  body  and  of  mind. 
I  speak  in  recollection  of  a  time 
When  the  bodily  eye,  in  every  stage  oflile 
The  most  despotic  of  our  senses,  gained^ 
Such  strength  in  me  as  often  held  my  mind 
In  absolute  dominion.     Gladly  here, 
Entering  upon  abstruser  argument. 
Could  I  endeavour  to  unfold  the  means 
Which  Nature  studiously  employs  to  thwart 
This  t3rranny,  summons  all  the  senses  each 
To  counteract  the  other,  and  themselves. 
And  makes   them  all,  and  the  objects  with 

which  all 
Are  conversant,  subservient  in  their  turn 
To  the  great  ends  of  Liberty  and  Power. 
But  leave  we  this  ;  enough  that  my  delights 
(Such  as  they  were)  were  sought  insatiably. 
Vivid  the  transport,  vivid  though  not  profound; 
I  roamed  from  nill  to  hill,  from  rock  to  rock. 
Still  craving  combinations  of  new  forms. 
New  pleasure,  wider  empire  for  the  si^ht. 
Proud  of  her  own  endowment!^  and  rejoiced 
To  lay  the  inner  faculties  asleep. 
Amid  the  turns  and  countertums,  the  strife 
And  various  trials  of  our  complex  beings 
As  we  grow  up,  such  thraldom  of  that  sense 
Seems  hard  to  shun.    And  yet  I  knew  a  maid, 
A  young  enthusiast,  who  escaped  these  bonds  ; 
Her  eye  was  not  the  mistress  of  her  heart ; 
Far  less  did  rules  prescribed  by  passive  taste. 
Or  barren  intermeddling  subtleties. 
Perplex  her  mind  ;  but,  wise  as  women  are 
When  genial  circumstance  hath  favoured  them. 
She  welcomed  what  was  given,  and  craved  no 

more ; 
Whatc'cr  the  scene  presented  to  her  view 
That  was  the  best,  to  that  she  was  attuned 
By  her  benign  simplicity  of  life. 
And  through  a  perfect  happinessof  soul. 
Whose  variegated  feelings  were  in  this 
Sisters,  that  they  were  each  some  new  delight. 
Birds  in  the  bower,  and  lambs  in  the  green 

field. 
Could  they  have  known  her,  would  have  loved; 

me  thought 
Her  very  presence  such  a  sweetness  breathed,' 
That  flowers,  and  trees,  and  even  the  silent 

hills, 
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And  every  thing  she  looked  on,  ihould  have 

had 
An  intimation  how  she  bore  herself 
Towards  them  and  to  all  creatures.      God 

delights 
In  such  a  being  ;  for,  her  common  thoughts 
Are  piety,  her  life  is  gratitude. 

Even  like  this  maid,  before  I  was  called  forth 
From  the  retirement  of  my  native  hills, 
I  loved  whate'cr  I  saw :  nor  lightly  loved. 
But  most  intensely  :  never  dreamt  of  aught 
More  grand,  more  fair,  more  exquisitely  framed 
Than  those  few  nooks  to  which  my  happy  feet 
Were  limited.     I  had  not  at  that  time 
Lived  long  enough,  nor  in  the  least  survived 
The  first  diviner  influence  of  this  world. 
As  it  appears  to  unaccustomed  eyes. 
Worshipping  them  among  the  depth  of  things. 
As  piety  ordained  ;  could  I  submit 
To  measured  admiration,  or  to  aught 
That  should  preclude  humility  and  love  ? 
I  felt,  observed,  and  pondered  ;  did  not  judge, 
Yea,  never  thought  of  judging  ;  with  the  gilt 
Of  all  this  glory  filled  and  satisfied. 
And  afterwards,  when  through  the  gorgeous 

Alps 
Roaming,  I  carried  with  me  the  same  heart : 
In  truth,  the  degradation — howsoe'er 
Induced,  eflect,  m  whatsoe'er  degree, 
Of  custom  that  prepares  a  partial  scale 
In  which  the  little  oft  outweighs  the  great ; 
Or  any  other  cause  that  hath  been  named  ; 
Or  lastly,  aggravated  by  the  times 
And  their  impassioned  sounds,  which  well  might 

make 
The  milder  minstrelsies  of  rural  scenes 
Inaudible — was  transient ;  I  had  known 
Too  forcibly,  too  early  in  my  life, 
Visitings  of  imaginative  power 
For  this  to  last :  I  shook  the  habit  off 
Entirely  and  for  ever,  and  again 
In  Nature's  presence  stood,  as  now  I  stand, 
A  sensitive  being,  a  creatix^t  soul. 

There  are  in  our  existence  spots  of  time. 
That  with  distinct  pre-eminence  retain 
A  renovating  virtue,  whence^  depressed 
Ity  false  opinion  and  contentious  thought, 
Or  aught  of  heavier  or  more  deadly  weight. 
In  trivial  occupations,  and  the  round 
Of  ordinary  intercourse,  our  minds 
Are  nourisned  and  invisibly  repaired  ; 
A  virtue,  by  which  pleasure  is  enhanced, 
lliat  penetrates,  enables  us  to  mount, 
When  high,  more  high,  and  lifts  us  up  when 

fallen. 
This  efficacious  spirit  chiefly  lurks 
Among  those  passages  of  life  that  j;ive 
Profoundest  knowledge  to  what  point,  and  how, 
The  mind  is  lord  and  master— K>utward  sense 
The  obedient  servant  of  her  will.  Such  moments 
Are  scattered  everywhere,  taking  their  date 
From  our  first  childhood.^    I  remember  well, 
That  once,  while  yet  my  inexperienced  hand 
Could  scarcely  hold  a  bridle,  with  proud  hopes 
I  mounted,  and  we  journeyed  towards  the  hills: 
An  ancient  servant  of  my  father's  house 
Was  with  me,  my  encourager  and  guide : 
We  had  not  travelled  long,  ere  some  mischance 
Disjoined  me  from  my  comrade  :  and,  through 
fear 


Dismotmting,  down  the  rough  and  stony  moor 
I  led  my  horse,  and,  stumbling  on,  at  length 
Came  to  a  bottom,  where  in  former  times 
A  murderer  had  been  hung  in  iron  chains. 
The  gibbet-mast  had  mouldered   down,    the 

bones 
And  iron  case  were  gone  ;  but  on  the  turf. 
Hard  by,  soon  after  that  fell  deed  was  wrought. 
Some  unknown  hand  had  carved  the  murdcrer^s 

name. 
The  monumental  letters  were  inscribed 
In  times  lon^  past ;  but  still,  from  year  to  year. 
By  superstition  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  grass  is  cleared  away,  and  to  this  hour 
The  characters  are  fresh  and  visible : 
A  casual  glance  had  khown  them,  and  I  fled. 
Faltering  and  faint,  and  ignorant  of  the  road  : 
I1ien,  reascending  the  bare  common,  saw 
A  naked  pool  that  lay  beneath  the  hills. 
The  beacon  on  the  summit,  and,  more  near 
A  girl,  who  bore  a  pitcher  on  her  head, 
And  seemed  with  difiicult  steps  to  force  her 

way 
Against  the  blowing  wind.     It  was,  in  truth. 
An  ordinary  sight ;  but  I  should  need 
Colours  and  words  that  are  unknown  to  man. 
To  paint  the  visionary  dreariness 
Which,  while  I  looked  all  round  for  my  lost 

guide, 
Invested  moorland  waste,  and  naked  pool. 
The  beacon  crowning  the  lone  eminence. 
The  female  and  her  garments  vexed  and  tossed 
By  the  strong  wind.    When,  in  the  blessed  hours 
Of  early  love,  the  loved  one  at  my  .side, 
I  roamed,  in  daily  presence  of  this  scene. 
Upon  the  naked  poc»l  and  dreary  crags. 
And  on  the  melancholy  beacon,  fell 
A  spirit  of  pleasure  and  youth's  gc>lden  gleam  ; 
And  think  ye  not  with  radiance  more  sublime 
For  these  remembrances,  and  for  the  power 
They  had  left  Ijchind?    So  feeling  comes  in  aid 
Of  feeling,  and  diversity  of  strength 
Attends  us,  if  but  once  we  have  been  strong. 
Oh  !  mystery  of  man,  from  what  a  depth 
Proceed  thy  honours.     I  am  lost,  but  see 
In  simple  childhood  something  of  the  base 
(.)n  which  thy  greatness  stands ;  but  this  I  feel. 
That  from  thyself  it  comes,  that  thou  must  give. 
Else  never  canst  receive.    Hie  days  gone  by 
Return  upon  me  almost  from  the  dawn 
Of  life  :  tne  hiding-places  of  man's  power 
Open ;  I  would  approach  them,  but  they  close. 
I  see  by  glimpses  now. ;  when  age  comes  on. 
May  scarcely  see  at  all ;  and  I  would  give. 
While  yet  we  may,  as  far  as  words  can  give. 
Substance  and  life  to  what  I  feel,  enshrining. 
Such  is  my  hope,  the  spirit  of  the  Past 
For  future  restoration. — Yet  another 
Of  these  memorials : — 

One  Christmas-time, 
On  the  glad  eve  of  its  dear  holidays, 
Feverish,  and  tired,  and  restless,  I  went  forth 
Into  the  fields,  impatient  for  the  sight 
Of  those  Ic^  palfreys  that  should  bear  us  home; 
My  brothers  and  myself.    There  rose  a  crag. 
That,  from  the  meeting-point  of  two  highways 
Ascending,  overlooked  them  both,  far  stretched; 
Thither,  uncertain  on  which  road  to  fix 
My  expectation,  thither  I  repaired, 
Scout-hke,  and  gained  the  summit ;  'twas  a  day 
Tempestuous,  dark,  and  wild,  and  on  the  grass 
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I  sate  half-sheltered  by  a  naked  wall ; 
Upon  my  right  hand  couched  a  single  sheep, 
Upon  my  le?t  a  blasted  hawthorn  stood  : 
with  those  companions  at  my  side,  I  watched, 
Straining  my  eyes  intensely,  as  the  mist 
Gave  intermitting  prospect  of  the  copse 
And  plain  beneatn.       Ere  we  to  school  re- 
turned,— 
That  drearyr  time,— ^re  we  had  been  ten  days 
Sojourners  in  my  father's  house,  he  died. 
And  I  and  my  tnree  brothers,  orphans  then, 
Followed  his  body  to  the  grave.     The  event. 
With  all  the  sorrow  that  it  brought,  appeared 
A  chastisement :  and  when  I  called  to  mind 
That  day  so  lately  past,  when  from  the  crag 
I  looked  in  such  anxiety  of  hope  ; 
With  trite  reflections  of  morality. 
Yet  in  the  deepest  passion,  I  bowed  low 
To  God,  Who  thus  corrected  my  desires ; 
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And,  afterwards,  the  wind  and  sleety  run. 
And  all  the  business  of  the  elements. 
The  single  sheep,  and  the  one  biased  treey 
And  the  bleak  music  from  that  old  stone  vnsll. 
The  noise  of  wood  and  water,  and  the  mist 
That  on  the  line  of  each  of  those  two  roads 
Advanced  in  such  indisputable  shapes ; 
All  these  were  kindred  spectacles  and  sounds 
To  which  I  oft  repaired,  and  thence  would  drink. 
As  at  a  fountain  ;  and  on  winter  nights, 
Down  to  this  very  time,  when  storm  and  rain 
lieat  on  my  roof^  or,  haply,  at  noon-day. 
While  in  a  grove  I  walk,  whose  lofty  treeL 
Laden  with  summer's  thickest  foliage,  rode 
In  a  strong  wind,  some  working  of  the  spirit^ 
Some  inward  agitations  thence  are  brought 
Whatc'er  their  office,  whether  to  beguile 
Thoughts  over  busy  in  the  course  taey  took. 
Or  animate  an  hour  of  vacant  ease. 
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IMAGINATION  AND  TASTE,  HOW 

IMPAIRED  AND  RESTORED. 

CONCLUDED. 

From  Nature  doth  emotion  come,  and  moods 
Of  calmness  equally  are  Nature's  gift : 
This  is  her  glory  ;  these  two  attributes 
Are  sister  horns  that  constitute  her  strength. 
Hence  Genius,  born  to  thrive  by  interchange 
Of  peace  and  excitation,  finds  in  her 
His  best  and  purest  friend  ;  from  her  receives 
That  energy  by  which  he  seeks  the  truth. 
From  her  that  happy  stillness  of  the  mind 
Which  Ats  him  to  receive  it  when  unsought. 

Such  benefit  the  humblest  intellects 
Partake  of,  each  in  their  degree  ;  'tis  mine 
To  speak,  what  I  myself  have  known  and  felt ; 
Smooth  task  1    for  words  find  easy  way,   in- 
spired 
By  gratitude,  and  confidence  in  truth. 
LonjT  time  in  search  of  knowledge  did  I  range 
The  field  of  human  life,  in  heart  and  mind 
Benighted  ;  but,  the  dawn  beginning  now 
To  re-appear,  'twas  proved  that  not  in  vaim 
I  had  been  taught  to  reverence  a  Power 
That  is  the  visible  quality  and  shape 
And  image  of  right  reason  ;  that  matures 
Her  processes  by  steadfast  laws  ;  gives  birth 
To  no  impatient  or  fallacious  hopes. 
No  heat  of  passion  or  excessive  zeal,  _ 
No  vain  conceits  ;  provokes  to  no  quick  turns 
Of  self-applauding  intellect  ;  but  trains 
To  meekness,  and  exalts  by  humble  faith  ; 
Holds  up  before  the  mind  intoxicate 
With  present  objects,  and  the  busy  dance 
Of  thintjs  that  pass  away,  a  temperate  show 
Of  objects  that  endure  :  and  by  this  course 
Disposes  her,  when  ovcr-fondly  set 
On  throwing  oflf  incumbrances,  to  seek 
In  mnn,  and  in  the  frame  of  social  life, 
Whatc'er  there  is  desirable  and  good 
or  kindred  permanence,  unchanged  in  form 
And  function,  or,  through  strict  vicissitude 
Of  life  and  death,  revolving.     Above  all 
Were    re-established    now    those    watchful 

thoughts 
Which,  seeing  little  worthy  or  sublime 
In  what  the  Historian's  pen  so  much  delights 


To  blazon— power  and  energy  detached 
From  moral  purpose— early  tutored  me 
To  look  with  feelinjg^s  of  fraternal  love 
Upon  the  unassuming  things  that  hold 
A  silent  station  in  this  beauteous  worid. 

Thus  moderated,  thus  composed,^  I  foond 
'  Once  more  in  Man  an  object  of  deUgfat, 
I  Of  pure  imagination,  and  of  love  ; 
And,  as  the  horizon  of  my  mind  enlarged. 
Again  I  took  the  intellectual  eye 
For  my  instructor,  studious  more  to  nee 
Great  truths,  than  touch  and  handle  little  ones. 
Knowledge  was  given  accordingly :  my  trust 
Became  more  firm  in  feelings  that  had  stood 
The  test  of  such  a  trial ;  clearer  far 
My  sense  of  excellence— of  right  and  wrong : 
The  promise  of  the  present  time  retired 
Into  Its  true  proportion  ;  sanguine  schemes. 
Ambitious  projects,  pleased  me  less ;  I  soug^it 
For  present  good  in  life's  familiar  face. 
And  built  thereon  my  hopes  of  good  to  come. 

With  settling  judgments  now  of  what  would 

last 
And  what  would  disappear ;  prepared  to  find 
Presumption,  folly,  madness,  in  the  men 
Who  thrust  themselves  upon  the  passive  world 
As  Rulers  of  the  world  ;  to  see  in  these, 
'  Even  when  the  public  welfare  is  their  aim. 
Plans  without  thought,  or  built  on  theories 
Vague  and  unsound ;  and  having  brought  the 

books 
Of  modem  statists  to  their  proper  test,^ 
Life,  human  life,  with  all  its  sacred  claims 
Of  sex  and  age,  and  heaven-descended  rights. 
Mortal,  or  those  beyond  the  reach  of  death  ; 
And  having  thus  discerned  how  dire  a  thing 
Is  worshipped  in  that  idol  proudly  named 
"The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  wfure  alone  that 

wealth 
Is  lodged,  and  how  increased  :  and  ha>dng 

gained 
A  more  judicious  knowledge  of  the  worth 
And  dignity  of  individual  man, 
No  composition  of  the  brain,  but  man 
Of  whom  we  read,  the  man  whom  we  behold 
With  our  own  eyes — I  could  not  but  inquire — 
Not  with  less  interest  than  heretofore, 
But  greater,  though  in  spirit  more  subdued — 
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Why  is  this  glorious  creature  to  be  found 
One  only  in  ten  thousand  f  What  one  is, 
Why  may  not  millions  be  ?    What  bars  are 

thrown 
By  Nature  in  the  way  of  such  a  hope  ? 
Our  animal  appetites  and  daily  wants, 
Are  these  obstructions  insurmountable  ? 
If  not,  then  others  vanish  into  air. 
*'  Inspect  the  basis  of  the  social  pile : 
Inquire,"  said  I,  "  how  much  of  mental  power 
And  genuine  virtue  they  possess  who  live 
By  bodily  toil,  labour  exceeding  far 
Their  due  proportion,  under  all  the  weight 
Of  that  injustice  which  upon  ourselves 
Ourselves  entail."     Such  estimate  to  frame 
I  chiefly  looked  (what  need  to  look  beyond  ?) 
Among  the  natural  abodes  of  men. 
Fields  with  their  rural   works  ;   recalled  to 

minTl 
My  earliest  notices  ;  with  these  compared 
The  observations  made  in  later  youth. 
And  to  that  day  continued. — P'or  the  time 
Had  never  been  when  throes  of  mighty  Nations 
And  the  world's  tumult  unto  me  could  yield, 
How  far  soe'er  transported  and  possessed. 
Full  measure  of  content  ;  but  still  I  craved 
An  intermingling  of  distinct  regards 
And  truths  of  individual  sympathy 
Nearer  ourselves.    Such  often  might  be  gleaned 
From  the  great  City,  else  it  must  have  proved 
To  me  a  heart-depressing  wilderness  : 
But  much  wxs  wanting :  therefore  did  I  turn 
To  you,  ye  pathways,  and  ye  lonely  roads  r 
Sought  you  enriched  with  everything  I  prized, 
With  human  kindnesses  and  simple  joys. 

Oh !  next  to  one  dear  state  of  bliss,  vouch- 
safed 
Alas  !  to  few  in  this  untoward  world. 
The  bliss  of  walking  daily  in  life's  prime 
Through  field  or  forest  with  the  maid  we  love. 
While  yet  our  hearts  arc  young,  while  yet  we 

brcnlhe 
Nothing  but  happiness,  in  some  lone  nook. 
Deep  vale,  or  any  where,  the  home  of  both. 
From  which  it  would  be  misery  to  stir : 
Oh  !  next  to  such  enjoyment  of  our  youth. 
In  my  esteem,  next  to  such  dear  delight. 
Was  th.it  of  wandering  on  from  day  to  day 
Where  I  could  meditate  in  peace,  and  cull 
Knowledge  that  step  by  step  might  lead  me  on 
To  wisdom  ;  or,  as  lightsome  as  a  bird 
Wafted  upon  the  wind  from  distant  lands, 
Sinij  notes  of  g^eetin^  to  strange  fields  or  groves, 
Which  lacked  not  voice  to  welcome  me  in  turn  : 
And,  when  that  pleasant  toil  had  ceased  to 

please, 
Converse  with  men,  where  if  we  meet  a  face 
We  almost  meet  a  friend,  on  naked  heaths 
With  long  long  ways  before,  by  cottage  bench, 
Or  well-spring  where  the  weary  traveller  rests. 

WTio  doth  not  love  to  follow  with  his  eye 
The  windings  of  a  public  way?  the  sight. 
Familiar  object  as  it  is,  hath  wrought 
On  my  imagination  since  the  morn 
Of  childhood,  when  a  disappearing  line 
One  daily  present  to  my  eyes,  that  crossed 
The  naked  summit  of  a  far-off  hill 
Beyond  the  limits  that  my  feet  had  trod, 
Was  like  an  invitation  into  space 
Boundless,  or  guide  into  eternity. 


Yes,  something  of  the  grandeur  which  invests 
The  mariner  who  sails  the  roaring  sea 
Through  storm  and  darkness,  cany  in  my  mind 
Surrounded,  too,  the  wanderers  of  the  earth; 
Grandeur  as  much,  and  loveliness  far  more. 
Awed  have  I  been  by  strolling  Bedlamites  ; 
From  many  other  uncouth  vagrants  (passed 
In  fear)  have  walked  with  quicker  step  ;  but  why 
Take  note  of  this  ?    When  I  began  to  enquire. 
To  watch  and  question  those  I  met,  and  speaic 
Without  reserve  to  them,  the  lonely  roads 
Were  open  schools  in  which  I  daily  read 
With  most  delight  the  passions  of  mankind. 
Whether  by  words,  looks,  sighs,  or  tears,  re- 
vealed ; 
There  saw  into  the  depth  of  human  souls. 
Souls  that  appear  to  have  no  depth  at  all 
To  careless  eyes.  And — now  convinced  at  heart 
How  little  those  formalities,  to  which 
With  overweening  trust  alone  we  give 
The  name  of  Education,  have  to  do 
With  real  feeling  and  just  sense  :  how  vain 
A  correspondence  with  the  talking  world 
Proves  to  the  most ;  and  called  to  make  good 

search 
If  man's  estate,  by  doom  of  Nature  yoked 
With  toil,  be  therefore  yoked  with  ignorance; 
If  virtue  be  indeed  so  hard  to  rear. 
And  intellectual  strength  so  rare  a  boon — 
I  prized  such  walks  still  more,  for  there  I  found 
Hope  to  my  hope,  and  to  my  pleasure  peace 
And  steadiness,  and  healing  and  repose 
To  every  angry  passion.     There  I  heard, 
From  mouths  of  men  obscure  and  lowly,  truths 
Replete  with  honour ;  sounds  in  unison 
With  loftiest  promises  of  good  and  fair. 

There  are  who  think  that  strong  affection, 

love 
Known  by  whatever  name,  is  falsely  deemed 
A  gift,  to  use  a  term  which  they  would  iisc. 
Of  vulgar  nature  ;  that  its  growth  requires 
Retirement,  leisure,  language  purified 
By  manners  studied  and  elaborate  ; 
That  whoso  feels  such  passion  in  its  strength 
Must  live  within  the  very  light  and  air 
Of  courteous  usages  refined  by  art. 
True  is  it,  where  oppression  worse  than  death 
Salutes  the  being  at  his  birth,  where  grace 
Of  culture  hath  been  utterly  unknown. 
And  poverty  and  labour  in  excess 
From  day  to  day  pre-occupy  the  ground 
Of  the  affections,  and  to  Nature's  self 
Oppose  a  deeper  nature  ;  there,  indeed. 
Love  cannot  be  ;  nor  does  it  thrive  with  case 
Amon^  the  close  and  overcrowded  haunts 
Of  cities,  where  the  human  heart  is  sick. 
And  the  eye  feeds  it  not,  and  cannot  feed. 
— Yes,  in  those  wanderings  deeply  did  I  feel 
How  we  mislead  each  other ;  above  all. 
How  books  mislead  us,  seeking  their  reward 
From  judgments  of  the  wealthy  Few,  who  see 
By  artificial  lights ;  how  they  debase 
The  Many  for  the  pleasure  of  those  Few  ; 
Effeminately  level  down  the  truth 
To  certain  general  notions,  for  the  sake 
Of  being  understood  at  once,  or  else 
Through  want  of  better  knowledge  in  the  heads 
That  framed  them  ;  flattering  self-coaceit  with 

words. 
That,  while  they  most  ambitiously  set  forth 
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Extrinsic  differences,  the  outward  marks 
Whereby  society  has  parted  man 
From  man,  neglect  the  universal  heart. 

Here,  calling  up  to  mind  what  then  I  saw, 
A  youthful  traveller,  and  see  daily  now 
In  the  familiar  circuit  of  my  home. 
Here  might  1  pause,  and  bend  in  reverence 
To  Nature,  and  the  power  of  human  minds. 
To  men  as  they  are  men  within  themselves. 
How  oft  high  service  is  performed  within. 
When  all  the  external  man  is  rude  in  sho«^ — 
Not  like  a  temple  rich  with  pomp  and  gold. 
But  a  mere  mountain  chapel,  tl^at  protects 
Its  simple  worshippers  from  sun  and  shower. 
Of  these,  said  I,  shall  be  my  song  ;  of  these. 
If  future  years  mature  me  for  the  task. 
Will  I  record  the  praises,  making  verse 
Deal  boldly  vrith  substantial  things  ;  in  truth 
And  sanctity  of  passion,  speak  of  these, 
That  justice  may  be  done,  obeisance  paid 
Where  it  is  due  :  thus  haply  shall  I  teach. 
Inspire  ;  through  unadulterated  ears 
Pour  rapture,  tenderness,  and  hope, — my  theme 
No  other  than  the  very  heart  of  man. 
As  found  among  the  best  of  those  who  live. 
Not  uncxalted  by  relicfious  faith, 
Nor  uninformed  by  books,  good  books,  though 

few, 
In  Nature's  presence  :  thence  may  I  select 
Sorrow,  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight : 
And  misemble  love,  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind,  and  what  we  are. 
Be  mine  to  follow  with  no  timid  step 
Where  knowledge  leads  me:  it  shall  oe  my  pride 
That  I  have  dared  to  tread  this  holy  ground. 
Speaking  no  dream,  but  things  oracular  ; 
Matter  not  lightly  to  be  heard  by  those 
Who  to  the  letter  of  the  outward  promise 
Do  read  the  invisible  soul ;  by  men  adroit 
In  speech,  and  for  communion  with  the  world 
Accomplished  ;  minds  whose  faculties  are  then 
Most  active  when  they  are  most  eloquent. 
And  elevated  most  when  most  admired. 
Men  nay  be  found  of  other  mould  than  these. 
Who  are  their  own  upholders,  to  themselves 
Encouragement,  and  energy,  and  will. 
Expressing  liveliest  thoughts  in  lively  words 
As  native  passion  dictates.     Others,  too. 
There  are  among  the  walks  of  homely  life 
Still  higher,  mm  for  contemplation  framed. 
Shy,  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase  : 
Meek  men,  whose  very  souls  perhaps  would  sink 
Beneath  them,  summoned  to  such  intercourse  : 
Theirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the 

power. 
The  thought,  the  image,  and  the  silent  joy  : 
Words  are  but  under-agents  in  their  souls  ; 
When  they  are  graspmg  with  their  greatest 

strength. 
They  do  not  breathe  among  them :  this  I  speak 
In  gratitude  to  God,  Who  feeds  our  hearts 
For  His  own  service  ;  knoweth,  loveth  us, 
When  we  are  unregarded  by  the  world. 

Also,  about  this  time  did  I  receive 
Convictions  still  more  strong  than  heretofore, 
Not  only  that  the  inner  frame  is  good. 
And  graciously  composed,  but  that,  no  less. 
Nature  for  all  conditions  wants  not  power 
To  consecrate,  if  wc  have  eyes  to  see. 


The  outside  of  her  creatures,  and  to  bereadM 

Grandeur  upon  the  very  humblest  iace 

Of  human  life.     I  felt  that  the  array 

Of  act  and  circumstance,  and  visible  form. 

Is  mainly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  mind 

What  passion  makes  them ;  that  meanwhile  th« 

forms 
Of  Nature  have  a  passion  in  themselves, 
lliat  intermingles  with  those  works  of  man 
To  which  she  summons  him ;  although  the  wotks 
Be  mean,  have  nothing  lofty  of  their  own ; 
And  that  the  Genius  of  the  Poet  hence 
May  boldly  take  his  way  among  mankind 
Wherever  Nature  leads  ;  that  he  hath  stood 
By  Nature's  side  among  the  men  of  old. 
And  so  shall  stand  for  ever.    Dearest  Friend  1 
If  thou  partake  the  animating  faith 
That  Poets^  even  as  Prophets,  each  with  each 
Connected  m  a  mighty  scheme  of  trCith, 
Have  each  his  own  peculiar  faculty. 
Heaven's  gift,  a  sense  that  fits  him  to  pero^ve 
Objects  unseen  before,  thou  wilt  not  blame 
The  humblest  of  this  band  who  dares  to  hope 
That  unto  him  hath  also  been  vouchsafed 
An  insight  that  in  some  sort  he  f>ossesse8, 
A  privilege  whereby  a  work  of  his. 
Proceeding  from  a  source  of  untaught  thani^s. 
Creative  and  enduring,  may  become 
A  power  like  one  of  Nature's.    To  a  hope 
Not  less  ambitious  once  among  the  wilds 
Of  Sarum's  Plain,  my  youthful  spirit  was  raised: 
lliere.  as  I  ranged  at  will  the  pastoral  downs 
,  Trackless  and  smooth,  or  paced  the  bare  white 

foads 
Lengtheninf^  in  solitude  their  dreary  line. 
Time  with  his  retinue  of  a^es  fled 
Backwards,  nor  checked  his  flight  until  I  saw 
Our  dim  ancestral  Past  in  vision  clear ; 
Saw  multitudes  of  men,  and,  here  and  there, 
A  single  Briton  clothed  in  wolf-skin  vest. 
With  shield  and  stone-axe,  stride  across  the 

wold ; 
The  voice  of  spears  was  heard,  the  rattling  spear 
Shaken  by  arms  of  mighty  bone,  in  strength. 
Long  mouldered,  of  barbaric  majesty. 
I  called  on  Darkness — but  before  the  word 
Was  uttered,  midnight  darkness  seemed  to  take 
All  objects  from  my  sight ;  and  lo  !  again 
The  Desert  visible  by  dismal  flames ; 
It  is  the  sacrificial  altar,  fed 
With  living  men — how  deep  the  groans  I  the 

voice 
Of  those  that  crowd  the  giant  wicker  thrills 
The  monumental  hillocks,  and  the  pomp 
Is  for  both  worlds,  the  living  and  tne  dead. 
At  other  moments — (for  through  that  wide  waste 
Three  summer  days  I  roamed!  where'er  the 

Plain 
Was  figured  o'er  with  circles,  lines,  or  mounds. 
That  yet  survive,  a  work,  as  some  divine. 
Shaped  by  the  Druids,  so  to  represent 
Their  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  and  image  forth 
The  constellations — gently  was  I  charmed 
Into  a  waking  dream,  a  reverie 
That,  with  believing  eyes,  where'er  I  turned. 
Beheld  long-bearded  teachers,  with  white  wands 
Uplifted,  pointing  to  the  starry  sky. 
Alternately,  and  plain  below,  while  breath 
Of  music  swayed  their  motions,  and  the  waste 
Rejoiced  with  them  and  me  in  those  sweet 

sounds. 
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This  for  the  past,  and  things  that  may  be 

viewed 
Or  fancied  in  the  obscurity  of  years 
From  monumental  hints :  and  thou,  O  Friend  I 
Pleased  with  some  unpremeditated  strains 
That  served  those  wanderings  to  beguile,  hast 

said 
That  then  and  there  my  mind  had  exercised 
Upon  the  vulgar  forms  of  present  things, 
The  actual  world  of  our  familiar  days, 
Yet  higher  power;  had  caught  from  them  a 

tone, 
An  image,  and  a  character,  by  books 
Not  hitherto  reflected.     Call  we  this 
A  partial  judgment— and  yet  why?  for  thftt 
Wc  were  as  strangers ;  and  I  may  not  speak 


Thus  wrongfully  of  verse,  however  rude. 
Which  on  thy  young  imagination,  trained 
In  the  great  City,  broke  like  light  from  far. 
Moreover,  each  man's  Mind  is  to  herself 
Witness  and  judge  ;  and  I  remember  well 
That  in  life's  every-day  ap[>earances 
I  seemed  about  this  time  to  gain  clear  sight 
Of  a  new  world — a  world,  too,  that  was  fit 
To  be  transmitted,  and  to  other  eyes 
Made  visible  ;  as  ruled  by  those  fixed  laws 
Whence  spiritual  dignity  originates. 
Which  do  both  give  it  being  and  maintain 
A  balance,  an  ennobling  interchange 
Of  action  from  without  and  from  within  ; 
The  excellence,  pure  function,  and  best  power 
Both  of  the  object  seen,  and  eye  that  sees. 
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CONCLUSION. 


In  one  of  those  excursions  (may  they  ne'er 
Fade  from  remembrance  I)  through  the  North- 
ern tracts 
Of  Cambria  ranging  with  a  youthful  friend, 
I  left  Belhgclert  s  huts  at  couching-time, 
And  westward  took  my  way,  to  see  the  sun 
Rise,  from  the  top  of  Snowdon.     To  the  door 
Of  a  rude  cottage  at  the  mountain's  base 
Wc  came,   and  roused   the  shepherd   who 

attends 
The  adventurous  stranger's  steps,   a  trusty 

guide  ; 
Then,  cheered   by  short  refreshment,   sallied 
forth. 

It  was  a  dose,   warm,   breezeless  summer 

night. 
Wan,  d:ul,  and  glaring,  with  a  dripping  fog 
Low-hung  and  thick  that  covered  all  the  sky  ; 
But,  undiscouraged,  we  began  to  climb 
The  mdun  tain-side.      The  mist   soon  girt  us 

round. 
And,  after  ordinary  travellers'  talk 
With  our  conductor,  pensively  we  sank 
Each  into  commerce  with  his  private  thoughts: 
Thus  did  we  breast  the  ascent,  and  by  myself 
Was  nothing  either  seen  or  heard  that  checked 
Those  musings  or  diverted,  save  that  once 
The  shepherd's  lurcher,  who,  among  the  crags, 
Had  to  nis  joy  unearthed  a  hedgehog,  teased 
His  coiled-up  prey  with  barkings  turbulent. 
This  small  adventure,  for  even  such  it  seemed 
In  that  wild  place  and  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Being  over  and  forgotten,  on  we  wound 
In  silence  as  before.     With  forehead  bent 
Earthward,  as  if  in  opposition  set 
Against  an  enemy,  I  panted  up 
With  ea^er  pace,  and  no  less  eager  thoughts. 
Thus  might  we  wear  a  midnight  hour  away. 
Ascending  at  loose  disunce  each  from  each. 
And  I,  as  chanced,  the  foremost  of  the  band ; 
When  at  my  feet    the    ground    appeared  to 

brighten, 
And  with  a  step  or  two  seemed  brighter  still ; 
Nor  was  time  given  to  ask  or  learn  the  cause. 
For  instantly  a  light  upon  the  turf 
Fell  like  a  flash,  and  loj  as  I  looked  up. 
The  Moon  hung  naked  in  a  firmament 
Of  azure  without  cloud,  and  at  my  feet 
Rested  a  silent  sea  of  hoary  mist 
A  hundred  bills  their  dusky  bocki  upheaTed 


All  over  this  still  ocean  ;  and  beyond. 

Far,  far  beyond,  the  solid  vapours  stretched. 

In  headlands,  tongues,  and  promontory  shapes. 

Into  the  main  Atlantic,  that  appeared 

To  dwindle,  and  give  up  his  majesty. 

Usurped  upon  far  as  the  sight  could  reach. 

Not  so  the  ethereal  vault ;  encroachment  none 

Was  there,  nor  loss  ;  only  the  inferior  stars 

Had  disappeared,  or  shed  a  fainter  light 

In  the  clear  presence  of  the  full-orbed  Moon, 

Who,  from  her  sovereign  elevation,  gazed 

Upon  the  billowy  ocean,  as  it  lay 

An  meek  and  silent,  save  that  through  a  rift — 

Not  distant  from  the  shore  whereon  wc  stood, 

A  fixed,  abysmal,  gloomy,  breathing-place — 

Mounted  the  roar  of  waters,  torrents,  streams 

Innumerable,  roaring  with  one  voice  I 

Heard  over  earth  and  sea,  and,  in  that  hour, 

For  so  it  seemed,  felt  by  the  starry  heavens. 

When  into  air  had  partially  dissolved 
That  vision,  given  to  spirits  of  the  night 
And  three  chance  human  wanderers,  in  calm 

thought 
Reflected,  it  appeared  to  me  the  type 
Of  a  majestic  intellect,  its  acts 
And  its  possessions,  what  it  has  and  craves. 
What  in  itself  it  is,  and  would  become. 
There  I  beheld  the  emblem  of  a  mind 
That  feeds  upon  infinity,  that  broods 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  intent  to  hear 
Its  voices  issuing  forth  to  silent  light 
In  one  continuous  stream  ;  a  mind  sustained 
By  recognitions  of  transcendent  power. 
In  sense  conducting  to  ideal  form. 
In  soul  of  more  than  mortal  privilege. 
One  function,  above  all,  of  such  a  mind 
Had  Nature  shadowed  there,  by  putting  forth, 
'Mid  circumstances  awful  and  sublime, 
lliat  mutual  domination  which  she  loves 
To  exert  upon  the  face  of  outward  things. 
So  moulded,  joined,  abstracted,  so  endowed 
With  interchangeable  supremacy, 
"That  men,-  least  sensitive,  see,  hear,  perceive. 
And  cannot  choose  but  feel.   The  power,  which 

all 
Acknowledge  when  thus  moved,  which  Nature 

thus 
To  bodily  sdtase  exhibits,  is  the  express 
Resemblance  of  that  glorious  faculty 
That  higher  minds  bear  with  them  as  their  own. 
This  is  the  very  spirit  in  which  they  deal 
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With  the  whole  compass  of  the  universe  : 
They  from  their  native  selves  can  send  abroad 
Kindred  mutations  ;  for  themselves  create 
A  like  existence  ;  and,  whene'er  it  dawns 
Created  for  them,  catch  it,  or  are  caught 
liy  its  inevitable  mastery, 
Like  an{;els  stopped  upon  the  wing  by  sound 
Of  harmony  from  Heaven's  remotest  spheres. 
Them  the  enduring  and  the  transient  both 
Serve  to  exalt ;  they  build  up  greatest  things 
From  least  suggestions  ;  ever  on  the  watch. 
Willing  to  work  and  to  be  wrought  upon. 
They  need  not  extraordinary  calls 
To  rouse  them  ;  in  a  world  of  life  they  Kve, 
Tty  sensible  impressions  not  enthralled. 
But  by  their  quickening  impulse  made  more 

prompt 
To  hold  fit  converse  with  the  spiritual  world. 
And  with  the  generations  of  mankind 
Spread  over  time,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Age  after  age,  till  lime  shall  be  no  more. 
Such  minds  are  truly  from  the  Deity, 
For  they  are  Powers :  and  hence  the  highest 

bliss 
That  flesh  can  know  is  theirs — ^thc  conscious- 
ness 
Of  Whom  they  are,  habitually  infiised 
Through    every    image    and    through    every 

thought. 
And  all  affections  by  communion  raised 
From  earth  to  heaven,  from  human  to  divine  ; 
Hence  endless  occupation  for  the  Soul, 
Whether  discursive  or  intuitive  ; 
Hence  cheerfulness  for  acts  of  daily  life, 
Emotions  which  best  foresight  need  not  fear, 
Most  worthy  then  of  trust  when  most  intense. 
Hence,  amid  ills  that  vex  and  wrongs  that  crush 
Our  hearts — if  here  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
May  with  fit  reverence  be  applied — that  peace 
Which  passeth  understanding,  that  repose 
In    moral  judgments   which   from   tnis   pure 

source 
Must  come,  or  will  by  man  be  sought  in  vain. 

Oh  !  who  is  he  that  hath  his  whole  life  long 
Preserved,  enlarged,  this  freedom  in  himself  f 
For  this  alone  is  genuine  liberty : 
Where  is  the  favoured  being  who  hath  held 
That  course  unchecked,  unerring,  and  untired, 
In  one  perpetual  progress  smooth  and  bright  f — 
A  humbler  destiny  have  we  retraced^ 
And  told  of  lapse  and  hesitating  choice, 
And  backward  wanderings  along  thorny  wa^'s: 
Yet — compassed  round  by  mountain  solitudes, 
Within  whose  solemn  temple  I  received 
My  earliest  visitations,  careless  then 
Of  what  was  given  mc  ;  and  which  now  I  range, 
A  meditative,  oft  a  suffering  man — 
Do  I  declare— in  accents  which,  from  truth 
Deriving  cheerful  confidence,  shall  blend 
Their  modulation  with  these  vocal  streams— 
That,  whatsoever  falls  my  better  mind, 
Revolving  with  the  accidents  of  life. 
May  have  sustained,  that,  howsoe'er  misled. 
Never  dij  I,  in  quest  of  right  and  wrong, 
Tamp>er  with  conscience  from  a  private  aim  ; 
Nor  was  in  any  public  hope  the  dupe 
Of  selfish  passions  ;  nor  did  ever  yield 
Wilfully  to  mean  cares  or  low  pursuits, 
Put  shrunk  with  apprehensive  jealousy 
From  every  combiuation  which  might  aid 


The  tendency,  too  potent  in  itself. 

Of  use  and  custom  to  bow  down  the  tcnil 

Under  a  growing  weight  of  vulgar  sense. 

And  substitute  a  universe  of  death 

For   that  which  moves  with   light  and  life 

informed. 
Actual,  divine,  and  true.    To  fear  and  love. 
To  love  as  ]>rime  and  chief,  for  there  fear  eaids. 
Be  this  ascribed  ;  to  early  intercourse. 
In  presence  of  sublime  or  beautiful  forms. 
With  the  adverse  principles  of  pain  and  joy- 
Evil,  as  one  is  rashly  named  by  men 
Who  know  not  what  they  speak.      By  loire 

subsbts 
All  lasting  grandeur,  by  pervading  love ; 
That  gone,  we  are  as  dust — Behold  the  fields 
In  bauny  spring-time  full  of  rising  flowers 
And  joyous  creatures ;  see  that  pair,  the  lamb 
And  the  bmb's  mother,  and  then:  tender  ways 
Shall  touch  thee  to  the  heart ;  thou  callest  tiiis 

love. 
And  not  inaptly  so,  for  love  it  is. 
Far  as  it  carries  thee.     In  some  green  bower 
Rest,  and  be  not  alone,  but  have  thou  there 
The  One  who  is  thy  choice  of  all  the  world : 
There  linger,  listemnp:,  gazing,  with  delight 
Impassioned,  but  delight  how  pitiable ! 
Unless  this  love  by  a  still  higher  love 
Be  hallowed,  love  that  breathes  not  without 

awe ; 
Love  that  adores,  but  on  the  knees  of  pTa3rer, 
By  heaven  inspired ;  that  frees  from  chains  toe 

soul. 
Lifted,  in  union  with  the  purest,  best. 
Of  earth-bom  passions,  on  the  wings  of  pnuse 
Bearing  a  tribute  to  the  Almighty's  Throne. 

This  spiritual  Love  acts  not  nor  can  exist 
Without  Imagination,  which,  in  truth. 
Is  but  another  name  for  absolute  power 
And  clearest  insight,  amplitude  of  mind. 
And  Reason  in  her  most  e»dted  mood. 
This  faculty  hath  been  the  feeding  source 
Of  our  long  labour :  we  have  traced  the  stream 
From  the  blind  cavern  whence  is  faintly  heard 
Its  natal  murmur ;  followed  it  to  light 
And  open  day ;  accompanied  its  course 
Amon^  the  ways  of  Nature,  for  a  time 
Lost  sight  of  it  bewildered  and  engulphed  ; 
Then  given  it  greeting  as  it  rose  once  more 
In  strength,  reflecting  from  its  placid  brmst 
The  works  of  man  and  face  of  human  life  ; 
And  lastly,  from  its  progress  have  we  drawn 
Faith  in  life  endless,  the  sustaining  thought 
Of  human  Being,  Eternity,  and  God. 

Imagination  having  been  our  theme. 
So  also  hath  that  intellectual  Love, 
For  they  are  each  in  each,  and  cannot  stand 
Dividujuly.—  Here  must  tnou  be,  O  Man  I 
Power  to  thyself:  no  Helper  hast  thou  here ; 
Here  keepest  thou  in  singleness  thy  state : 
No  other  can  divide  with  thee  this  work : 
No  secondary  hand  can  intervene 
To  fashion  this  ability  :  'tis  thine.  ^ 
The  prime  and  vital  principle  is  tnine 
In  the  recesses  of  thy  nature,  far 
From  any  reach  of  outward  fellowship, 
Else  is  not  thine  at  all.     But  joy  to  him. 
Oh,  joy  to  him  who  here  hath  sown,  hath  laid 
Here,  the  foundation  of  his  future  years  f 
For  ail  that  friendship,  all  that  love  can  do. 
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All  that  a  darling  countenance  can  look 

Or  dear  voice  utter,  to  complete  the  man. 

Perfect  him,  made  imperfect  in  himself, 

All  shall  be  his  :  and  he  whose  sou!  hath  risen 

Up  to  the  height  of  feeling  intellect 

Shall  want  no  humbler  tenderness  ;  his  heart 

Be  tender  as  a  nursing  mother's  heart ; 

Of  female  softness  shall  his  life  be  full. 

Of  humble  cares  and  delicate  desires, 

Mild  interests  and  gentlest  sympathies. 

Child  of  my  parents  !  Si«;ter  of  my  soul ! 
Thanks  in  sinccrest  verse  have  been  elsewhere 
Poured  out  for  all  the  early  tenderness 
Which  I  from  thee  imbibed  :  and  'tis  most  true 
That  later  seasons  owed  to  thee  no  less  ; 
For,  spite  of  thy  sweet  influence  and  the  touch 
Of  kindred  hands  that  opened  out  the  springs 
Of  genial  thought  in  childhood,  and  in  spite 
Of  all  that  unassisted  I  had  marked 
In  life  or  nature  of  those  charms  minute 
That  win  their  way  into  the  heart  by  stealth. 
Still,  to  the  very  going-out  of  youth, 
I  too  exclusively  esteemed  that  love. 
And  sought   that  beauty,   which,   as   Milton 

sings,  _ 
Hath  terror  in  it.     Thou  didst  soften  dow^n 
This  ovcr-stemness  ;  but  for  thee,  dear  Friend! 
My  soul,  too  reckless  of  mild  grace,  had  stood 
In  her  original  self  too  confident. 
Retained  too  long  a  countenance  severe  ; 
A  rock  with  torrents  roaring,  with  the  clouds 
Familiar,  and  a  favourite  ofthe  stars  : 
But  thou  didst  plant  its  crevices  with  flowers, 
Hang  it  with  shrubs  that  twinkle  in  the  breeze, 
And  teach  the  little  birds  to  build  their  nests 
And  warble  in  its  chambers.     At  a  time 
When  Nature,  destined  to  remain  so  long 
Foremost  in  my  affections,  had  fallen  back 
Into  a  second  place,  pleased  to  become 
A  handmaid  to  a  nobler  than  herself, 
When   every  day  brought  with  it  some  new 

sense 
Of  exquisite  regard  for  common  things, 
And  all  the  earth  was  budding  with  these  gifts 
Of  more  refined  humanity,  thy  breath, 
Dear  Sister !  was  a  kind  of  gentler  spring 
That  went  before  mv  steps.     Thereafter  came 
One  whom  with  thee  friendship  had  early 

paired ; 
She  came,  no  more  a  phantom  to  adorn 
A  moment,  but  an  inmate  of  the  heart. 
And  yet  a  spirit,  there  for  me  enshrined 
To  penetrate  the  lofty  and  the  low  ; 
F>ven  as  one  essence  of  pervading  light 
Shines,  in  the  brightest  of  ten  thousand  stars, 
And  the  meek  worm  that  feeds  her  lonely  lamp 
Couched  in  the  dewy  grass. 

With  such  a  theme, 
Coleridge  1  with  this  my  argument,  of  thee 
Shall  I  DC  silent  ?    O  capacious  Soul  1 
Placed  on  this  earth  to  love  and  understand, 
And  from  thy  presence  shed  the  light  of  love. 
Shall  I  be  mute,  ere  thou  be  ^oken  of? 
Thy  kindred  influence  to  my  heart  of  hearts 
Did  also  find  its  way.     Thus  fear  relaxed 
Her  over-weening  grasp  ;   thus  thoughts  and 

things 
In  the  self-haunting  spirit  learned  to  take 
More  rational  proportions  ;  mystery, 
The  incumbent  mystery  of  sense  and  soul. 


Of  life  and  death,  time  and  eternity, 

Admitted  more  habitually  a  mild 

Interposition — a  serene  delight 

In  closelier  gathering  cares  such  as  become 

A  human  creature,  howsoe'cr  endowed. 

Poet,  or  destined  for  a  humbler  name  ; 

And  so  the  deep  enthusiastic  joy. 

The  rapture  oHhe  hallelujah  sent 

From  all  that  breathes  and  is,  was  chastened, 

stemmed 
And  balanced  by  pathetic  truth,  by  trust 
In  hopeful  reason,  leaning  on  the  stay 
Of  Providence  ;  and  in  rcvjrencc  for  duty. 
Here,  if  need  be,  struggling  with  storms,  and 

there 
Strewing  in  peace  life's  humblest  ground  with 

herbs. 
At  every  season  green,  sweet  at  all  hours. 

And  nowj  O  Friend  !  this  history  is  brought 
To  its  appointed  close  :  the  discipline 
And  consummation  of  a  Poet's  mind, 
In  everything  that  stood  most  prominent. 
Have  faithfully  been  pictured;  we  have  reached 
The  time  (our  guiding  object  from  the  first) 
When  we  may,  not  presumptuously,  I  hope. 
Suppose  my  powers  so  far  confirmed,  and  such 
My  knowledge,  as  to  make  mec.npable 
Of  building  up  a  Work  that  shall  endure. 
Yet  much  hath  been  omitted,  as  need  was  ; 
Of  books  how  much  1  and  even  of  the  other 

wealth 
That  is  collected  among  woods  and  field"!. 
Far  more  :  for  Nature's  secondary  grace 
Hath  hitherto  been  b.'irely  touched  upon. 
The  charm  more  superficial  that  atienils 
Her  works,  as  they  present  to  Fancy's  choice 
Apt  illustrations  of  the  moral  world. 
Caught  at  a  glance,  or  traced  with  curious  pain^. 

Finally,  and  above  all,  O  Friend  !  (I  speak 
With  due  regret)  how  much  i>  overlooked 
In  human  nature  and  her  subtle  ways, 
As  studied  first  in  our  own  hearts,  and  then 
In  life  among  the  passions  of  mankind. 
Varying  their  composition  and  their  hue. 
Where'er  we  move,  under  the  diverse  shapes 
That  individual  character  presents 
To  an  attentive  eye.     For  progress  meet. 
Along  this  intricate  and  dinicult  path, 
Whate'erwas  wanting,  something  had  1  gained* 
As  one  of  many  schoolfellows  compelled. 
In  hardy  independence,  to  stand  up 
Amid  conflicting  interests,  and  the  shock 
Of  various  tempers  ;  to  endure  and  note 
What  was  not  understood,  though  known  to  be; 
Among  the  mysteries  of  love  and  hate. 
Honour  and  sname,  looking  to  right  and  left. 
Unchecked  by  innocence  too  delicate. 
And  moral  notions  too  intolerant, 
Sympathies  too  contracted.  Hence,  when  called 
To  take  a  station  among  men,  the  step 
Was  easier,  the  transition  more  secure, 
More  profitable  also  ;  for  the  mind 
Learns  from  such  timely  exercise  to  keep 
In  wholesome  separation  the  two  natures. 
The  one  that  feels,  the  other  that  observes. 

Yet  one  word  more  of  personal  concern  ; — 
Since  I  withdrew  unwillingly  from  France, 
I  led  an  undomestic  wanderer's  life. 
In  London  chiefly  harboured,  whence  I  roamed. 
Tarrying  at  will  in  many  a  pleasant  spot 
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inl  EpEliDd'i  cultivated  nil) 
lameof  Calvm-ilibiilllire.  ir  wordi 


Good  might  be  fun 
By  4  bequest  tuffici 
EiubLed  nie  to  p^ui 
Alllrgeindunrcsti 


QOr  ibiDped  too  H»] 
no  Poet,  yet 
r  of  the  world. 
Its  ajid  laboun  lay 


Flowed  ia  the  beat  of  Nuur 


:  unto  tbe  life  whjch  I 
eanlhour  Heaclni 
''^  .  reproich  to  hear 


I  hive  ^ 

Siniiiu,  ud 
Taeanhgtie 


itMinpeRd  and  her  deep-djawa  i 
.-  ^ vf  ing  hU  in  tovBj  and  in  the  end 
t  EratulAnt,  if  rightly  lAdetttood, 


i»ing  (n™n  [he  slory  of  myielf. 
■■■nceruin:  but,  beloved  Friend  1 


Thai  HuDmer,  under  wha»  indulEent  >1<!el 
Upm  smvoch  Quuitodi'i  airy  ridge  wi  roved 
Vnchecked,  orloitered  'mid  her  lylvan  combs, 
Tnou  in  bewii^ine  words  with  happy  bean, 
IKdU  cfaiunt  the  Tiwin  of  Ihal  Ancient  Mao, 
The  bti||ht-cyed  Maiiner.  and  rueful  woet 
Didu  utier  of  the  Lady  l^riuabel  i 
And  1.  auxbue  with  mch  labour,  Meeped 
In  soft  Ibrgeirulneu  the  livdoni  hours. 
HtirmuiiDE  of  him  who,  joyoua  nap,  was  found. 


AfUr  (he  perili  of  hit  naoonliafat  ride. 
Near  the  loud  wateifaU :  or  her  who  uts 

When  thou  dou  10   that  nunmcr  tutu  I 

And  bail  before  thee  all  which  then  «  veit 


I  be  known,  by  thee  al  leatl,  my  Fi 
Eiiat  the  hisEory  of  a  Poet's  mind 
our  not  unworthv  of  retard: 
te  the  woili  shall  jiuuly  meiE 

been  prepared^  not  with  the  bi: 


F[T>m  hcnie  that  ihou  ait  near,  and  wilt  be  k 
men.  after  the  Aut  mingling  of  our  lean, 
Some  pleasure  ftouj  this  cAcring  of  my  low 

Oh !  yet  a  few  short  yean  of  useful  life. 
And  all  will  be  compleie,  ihv  lace  be  nin, 
Thymonument  of  gloty  will  be  raised; 
llien,  Ihough  (too  weak  10  Itead  the  wayi 


le  faU  back  10  0 
lide  ebbs  ^°  ■S' 


Fbidso 


or  firm 


(Should  ProvidencB  luch  grace  to  us  vouchHfc) 

Propheu  of  Mature,  we  lo  them  will  speak 
A  lutinp  in'u>iraiian.  nnctified 

est  by  tilth:  what  we  hare  loved, 

how  the  mind  of  nun  become* 

A  Ihouund  times  more  beauriful  than  the  earth 
On  whkh  he  dwells,  above  this  frame  of  thuiBt 
(Which.  'Bai  all  revolntinn  in  the  hopei 

MtU  remain  imcbanEed) 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOUBABLK 
Orr,  throuBh  thy  {au  domAinli  ilLuitnous  ] 


IL  OF  LONSDALE,    K.G, 

Of  hi^h  mpect  anA  {ntitode  dacen. 
Gladly  would  I  have  wailcil  till  my  task 
Had  rtachcd  iu  close  ;  but  Lifa  ii  mKCUK, 

Theiefi^  far  whil  is  here  proJuced^T  isle 
Thy  favour ;  mutmE  (hai  tnou  wilt  not  deem 
The  oOeriDE,  though  imftiiea,  premature. 
William  Wokdswoktk. 


TMiTitle-iiaceuinounceiihii  thiiisoiilT  ■ 

Sere  apposed  that  it  belongs  to  the  second  part 
of  3  lonl  ud  labonDuI  Work,  which  is  to  con- 
sist of  three  pans,— The  AulLot  wdl  candidly 
acknowledce  that,  if  the  fitst  of  these  bad  been 

his  own  mind,  he  should  have  preferred  the 

that  to  the  world  Bisi :  but,  as  the  second  divi- 


namtally  bestowed 
ct>  made  here  than 


-KriJIy  _, 
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be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories,  and 
sepulchral  recesses,  ordinarily  included  in  those 
edifices. 

The  Author  would  not  have  deemed  himself 
justified  in  saying,  upon  this  occasion,  so  much 
of  performances  either  unfinished,  or  unpub- 
lished, if  he  had  not  thought  that  the  latx>ur 
bestowed  by  him  upon  what  he  has  heretofore 
and  now  laid  before  the  Public  entitled  him  to 
candid  attention  for  such  a  statement  as  he 
thinks  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  his  en- 
deavours to  please  and,  he  would  hope,  to 
benefit  his  countrymen. — Nothing  further  need 
be  added,  than  that  the  first  and  third  parts  of 
The  Recluse  will  consist  chiefly  of  meditations 
in  the  Author's  own  person ;  and  that  in  the 
intermediate  part  (The  Excursion)  the  inter- 
vention of  characters  speaking  is  employed, 
and  something  of  a  dramatic  form  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  Author's  intention  formally  to 
announce  a  system :  it  was  more  animating  to 
him  to  proceed  in  a  different  course  ;  and  if  he 
shall  succeed  in  conveying  to  the  mind  clear 
thoughts,  Uvelv  images,  and  strong  feelings, 
the  Reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  extractmg 
the  system  for  himself  And  in  the  mean  time 
the  following  passage,  taken  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  Dook  of  The  Recluse,  may  be  ac- 
ceptable as  a  kind  of  Prospectus  of  the  design 
and  scope  of  the  whole  Poem. 

**  On  Man,  on  Nature,  and  on  Human  Life, 
Musing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise. 
Accompanied  by  ^elmgs  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixed  ; 
And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrances,  whose  presence  soothes 
Or  elevates  the  Mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 
— To  these  emotions,  whencesoe'er  they  come. 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstance. 
Or  from  the  Soul—  an  impulse  to  herself— 
I  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse. 
OfTruth,  ofGrandeur,  Beauty,  Love.and  Hope, 
And  melancholy  Fear  subdued  by  Faith ; 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress  : 
Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  Power ; 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread  ; 
Of  the  individual  Mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  Conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all-. 
I  sing :— '  fit  audience  let  me  find  though  few ! ' 

So  prayed,  more  gaining  than  he  asked,  the 
Bard— 
In  holiest  mood.     Urania,  I  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  Muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven  ! 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
Decp-;-and.  alofl  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 
All  strength — all  terror,  single  or  in  bands. 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form — 
Jehovah — with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  Angels,  and  the  emovreal  thrones — 
I  pass  them  unalarmcd.     Not  Chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Nor  aucht  of  blinder  vacancy,  scooped  out 
By  help  of  dream* — can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 


Into  our  Minds,  into  the  Mind  of  Man — 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 
— Beauty — a  living  Presence  of  the  earth. 
Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  Forms 
Which  craft  of  delicate  Spirits  hath  composed 
From  earth's  materials — waits  upon  my  steps ; 
Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move. 
An  hourly  neighbour.     Paradise,  and  groves 
Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields — like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  Main— why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things. 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was? 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  Man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  Droduce  of  the  common  day. 
— I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives. 
Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verse 
Of  this  great  consummation  : — and,  by  words 
Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are. 
Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 
Of  Death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 
To  noble  raptures  ;  while  my  voice  proclaims 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  Mind 
(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 
Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  Worid 
Is  fitted  : — and  how  exquisitely,  too— 
Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men — 
The  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Mind ; 
And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 
Can  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended  might 
Accomplish  :— this  is  our  high  argitment. 
—  Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 
Must  turn  elsewhere — to  travel  near  the  tribes 
And  fellowships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 
Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed  : 
Must  hear  Humanity  in  fields  and  groves 
Pipe  solitary  anguish  ;  or  mu^  hang 
Brooding  above  the  fierce  coniederate  storm 
Of  sorrow,  barricadoed  evermore 
Within  the  walls  of  cities — may  these  sounds 
Have  their  authentic  comment ;  that  even  these 
Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn! — 
Descend,  prophetic  Spirit !  that  inspir'st 
The  human  Soul  of  universal  earth. 
Dreaming  on  things  to  come  ;  and  dost  posse<iS 
A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearts 
Of  mighty  Poets  :^upon  me  bestow 
A  gift  of  genuine  insight ;  that  my  Songj 
With  star-like  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine, 
Shedding  benignant  influence,  and  secure, 
Itself,  from  all  malevolent  effect 
Of  those  mutations  that  extend  their  sway 
Throughout  the  nether  sphere !— And  if  with 

this 
I  mix  more  lowly  matter  :  with  the  thing 
Contemplated,  describe  the  Mind  and  Man 
Contemplating  ;  and  who,  and  what  he  was — 
The  transitory  Being  that  beheld 
This  Vision  :  when  and  where,  and  how  he  lived  ; 
Be  not  this  labour  useless.     If  such  theme 
May  sort  with   highest    objects,   then— dread 

Power  I 
Whose  gracious  favour  is  the  primal  source 
Of  all  illumination— may  my  Life 
Express  the  image  of  a  octter  time, 
More  wise  desire.s,  and  simpler  manners  : — n«r«e 
My  Heart  in    genuine    freedom :  —  all    pure 

^  thoughts 
Be  with  me  : — so  shall  thy  unfailing  love 
Guide,  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end  1 '' 
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BOOK  FIRST. 


THE  WANDERER. 

ARGUMENT. 


A  summer  forenoon. — The  Author  reaches  a 
ruined  Cottage  upon  a  Common,  and  there 
meets  with  a  revered  P'ricnd,  the  Wanderer, 
of  whose  education  and  course  of  life  he  gives 
an  account— The  Wanderer,  while  resting 
under  the  shade  of  the  Trees  that  surround 
the  Cottage,  relates  the  History  of  its  last 
Inhabitant. 

'TwAS  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  high  : 
Southw.-xrd  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared 
Through  a  pale  steam ;   but  all  the  northern 

downs. 
In  clearest  air  ascending,  showed  far  off 
A  surface  cappled  o'er  with  shadows  flung 
From  brooding  clouds ;   shadows   that   lay  in 

spots 
Determined  and  unmoved,  with  steady  beams 
Of  bright  and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed  ; 
To  him  most  pleasant  who  on  soft  cool  mo^s 
Extends  his  careless  limbs  along  the  front 
Of  some  huj;e  cave,  whose  rocky  ceiling  casts 
A  twilight  of  its  own,  an  ample  shade. 
Where  the  wren  warbles,  while  the  dreaming 

man, 
Half-consoous  of  the  sootliing  melody. 
With  side-long  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene, 
By  power  of  that  imj)ending  covert,  thrown 
To  hncr  distance.     Mine  was  at  that  hour 
Far  other  lot,  yet  with  good  hope  that  soon 
"Under  a  shade  as  grateful  I  should  find 
Rest,  and  be  welcomed  there  to  livelier  joy. 
Across  a  bare  wide  Common  I  was  toiling 
AVith  languid  steps  that  by  the  slippery  turf 
Were  baftied  ;  nor  could  my  weak  arm  disperse 
The  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face. 
And  ever  with  mc  as  I  paced  along. 

Upon  that  open  moorland  stood  a  grove, 
The  wishcd-for  port  to  which  my  course  was 

bound. 
Thither  1  came,  and  there,  amid  the  gloom 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms. 
Appeared  a  roofless  Hut ;  four  naked  walls 
1'nat  st.ired  upon  each  other! — 1  looked  round. 
And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 
The  Friend  I  sought ;  a  Man  of  reverend  age. 
But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  unimpaired. 
There  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage-bench. 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep  ; 
An  iron-pointed  staff  lay  at  his  side. 

Him  had  I  marked  the  day  before — alone 
And  stationed  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
'1  urned  toward  the  sun  then  $etting,  while  that 

staff 
Afforded,  to  the  figure  of  the  man 
I>ctained  for  contemplation  or  repose, 
CJraccfnl  support ;  his  countenance  as  he  stood 
Was  hidden  from  my  view,  and  he  remained 
Unrecognised  ;  but,  stricken  by  the  sight. 
With  slackened  footsteps  I  advanced,  and  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged 
At  such  unthotight-of  meeting. — For  the  night 
We  parted,  nothing  willingly  ;  and  now 
He  by  appointment  waited  for  mc  here. 
Under  the  covert  of  these  clustering  elms. 

We  were  tried  Friends ;  amid  a  pleasant  vale, 


In  the  antique  market- village  where  was  passed 
My  school-time,  an  apartment  he  had  owned. 
To  which  at  intervals  the  Wanderer  drew. 
And  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbour  there. 
He  loved  me  ;  from  a  swarm  of  rosv  boys 
Singled  out  me,  as  he  in  sport  would  say. 
For  my  grave  looks,  too  thoughtful  for  my  years. 
As  I  grew  up,  it  was  my  best  delight 
To  be  his  chosen  comrade.     Many  a  time. 
On  holidays,  we  rambled  through  the  woods : 
We  sate — we  walked  ;  he  pleased  me  with  report 
Of  things  which  he  had  seen ;  and  often  touclicd 
Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
Turned  inward  ;  or  at  my  request  would  sing 
Old  songs,  the  product  of  his  native  hills ; 
A  skilful  (listribution  of  sweet  sounds. 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool  refreshing  water,  by  the  care 
Of  the  industrious  husbandman,  diffused 
Through  a  parched  meadow-ground,  in  lime  of 

drought. 
Still  deeper  welcome  found  his  pure  discourse : 
How  precious  when  in  riper  days  I  learned 
To  weigh  with  care  his  word"*,  and  to  rejoice 
In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity  1 

Oh  !  many  are  the  Poets  that  arc  sown 
By  Nature  ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts. 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  ; 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth,  • 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 
Of  culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of  books. 
Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe,  • 
Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame) 
Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favoured 

Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time, 
Ilusbandino^  that  which  they  possess  within. 
And  go  to  the  grave,  unthought  of.     Strongest 

minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least ;   else  siurely   this   Man   had   not 

left 
His  graces  unrevealed  and  unproclaimed. 
But,  as  the  mind  was  filled  with  inward  light, 
So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lived. 
Beloved  and  honoured — far  as  he  was  known. 
And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech. 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  in  view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness. 
His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  his  mind 
Had  dealt  with — I  will  here  record  in  verse  ; 
Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 
Or  rise  as  venerable  Nature  leads, 
Ihe  high  and  tender  Muses  shall  accept 
With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased. 
And  listening  Time  reward  with  sacred  praise. 

Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  bom  ; 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm. 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground, 
His  Parents,  with  their  numerous  offsoring, 

dwelt ; 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor  I 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave. 
And  fearing  God  ;  the  very  children  taught 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God's  word. 
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And  an  habitual  piety,  maintained 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  English 
ground. 

From  his  sixth  year,  the  Boy  of  whom  I 

speak, 
In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  hills  ; 
But,  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilous 

days 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired, 
Eauinped  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stood 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain's  dreary  edge, 
Remote  from  view  of  city  spire,  or  sound 
Of  minster  clock  I     From  that  bleak  tenement 
He,  many  an  evening,  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness  :  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head. 
And  travelled  through  the  wood,  with  no  one 

near 
To  whom  he  might  confess  the  things  he  saw. 

So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid. 
In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  free. 
While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  his  time. 
Had  he  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 
Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feelings  had  impressed 
So  vividly  ^eat  objects  that  they  lay 
Upon  his  mmd  like  substances,  whose  presence 
Perplexed  the  bodily  sense.     He  had  received 
A  precious  gift ;  for,  as  he  grew  in  years. 
With  these  unpressions  would  he  still  comp&re 
All  his  remembrances,  thoughts,  shapes,  and 

forms; 
And,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  dimmer  character,  he  thence  attained 
An  active  power  to  fasten  iinagcs 
Upon  his  brain  ;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 
The  liveliness  of  dreams.     Nor  did  he  fail. 
While  yet  a  child,  with  a  child's  cagerne:»s 
Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 
On  all  things  which  the  moving  se.xsons  brought 
To  feed  such  appetite — nor  this  alone 
Appeased  his  yearning:— in  the  after-day 
Of  boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn, 
And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags 
He  sate,  and  even  in  their  fixed  lineaments. 
Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye. 
Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 
Or  by  predominance  of  thought  oppressed. 
Even  in  their  fixed  and  steaily  lineaments 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind. 
Expression  ever  varying  I 

Thus  informed, 
He  had  small  need  of  books  ;  for  many  a  tale 
Traditionary,  round  the  mountains  hung, 
And  many  a  legend,  peopling  the  dark  woods, 
Nourished  Imagination  in  her  growth. 
And  gave  the  Mind  that  apprehensive  power 
By  which  she  is  made  quick  to  recognise 
The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things. 
But  eagerly  he  read,  and  read  again, 
Whate  er  the  minister's  old  shelf  supplied  ; 
The  life  and  death  of  martyrs,  who  sustained. 
With  will  inflexible,  tho*^  fearful  pangs 
Triumphantly  displayed  in  records  left 
Of  persecution,  and  the  Covenant — times 
Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this 

hour  I 
And  there,  by  lucky  hap,  had  been  preserved 
A  straggling  volume,  torn  and  bcomplete. 


That  left  half-told  the  preternatural  Ule, 
Romance  of  giants,  chronicle  of  fiend^ 
Profuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 
Strange  and  uncouth  ;  dire  faces,  ficures  dire. 
Sharp-kneed,  sharp-elbowed,  and  Tean-ankled 

too. 
With  long  and  ghostly  shanks— forms  which 

once  seen 
Could  never  be  forgotten  I 

In  his  heart. 
Where  Fear  sate  thus,  a  cherished  visitant* 
Was  wanting  yet  the  pure  delight  of  love 
By  sound  diffused,  or  by  the  breathing  air. 
Or  by  the  silent  looks  ot  happy  things. 
Or  flowing  from  the  universal  ijaice 
Of  earth  and  sky.     But  he  had  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  and  already  was  prepared. 
By  his  intense  conceptions,  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  love  which  he. 
Whom  Nature,  by  whatever  means,  has  taught 
To  feel  intensely,  cannot  but  receive. 

Such  was  the   Boy — but  for  the  growing 

Youth 
What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  sua 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  I    He 

looked — 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  in  gladness  lay 
Beneath  him : — Far  and  wide  the  clouds  were 

touched. 
And  in  their  silent  faces  could  he  read 
Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none. 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy  ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle  :  sensation,  soul,  and  fcrm. 
All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being  ;  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  ms  life. 
I  n  sucn  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjo>nnent  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  oflices  of  prayer  and  praise. 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him  ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love ! 

A  Herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops. 
Such  intercourse  was  his,  and  in  this  sort 
Was  his  existence  ohcniixntt^  ^sessed. 
O  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright,  appeared 
The  written  promise  I    Early  had  he  learned 
To  reverence  the  volume  that  displays 
The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die  ; 
But  in  the  mountains  did  Xi^feel  his  faitn. 
All  things,  responsive  to  the  writing,  there 
Breathed  immortality,  revolving  life. 
And  greatness  still  revolving  ;  infinite : 
There  littleness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 
Seemed  infinite  ;  and  there  his  spirit  shaped 
Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe, — he  x«w. 
What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive!  Low  desires, 
Lowthoughts  had  there  no  place  ;  yet  was  his 

heart 
Lowly  ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude, 
Oft  as  he  called  those  ecstasies  to  mind. 
And  whence  thev  flowed ;  and  from  them  he 

acquired 
Wisdom,  which  works  thro'  patience ;  thence 

he  learned 
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In  oft-recurring  hours  of  Sober  thought 
To  look  on  Nature  with  a  humble  heart, 
Solf-<iucstioncd  where  it  did  not  understand, 
And  with  a  superbtitious  eye  of  love. 

So  passed  the  time  :  yet  to  the  nearest  tovm 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply,  and  brought  away 
The  book  that  most  had  tempted  his  desires 
While  at  the  stall  he  read.     Among  the  hills 
He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song. 
The  divine  Milton.     Lore  of  different  kind, 
The  annual  savings  of  a  toilsome  life, 
His  School-master  supplied ;  books  that  explain 
The  purer  elements  of  truth  involved 
In  lines  and  numbers,  and,  by  charm  severe, 
(E'^jjccially  perceived  where  nature  droops 
And  feeling  is  suppressed)  preserve  the  mind 
Busy  in  solitude  aiid  poverty. 
These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 
The  listless  hours,  while  in  the  hollow  vale, 
Hollow  and  green,  he  lay  on  the  green  turf 
In  pensive  idlcnevs.     What  could  he  do, 
Thus  daily  thirsting,  in  that  lonesome  life. 
With  blind  endeavours  ?    Yet,  still  uppermost. 
Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  he  felt. 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  power 
In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  influence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.    Therefore  with  her 

hues. 
Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms. 
He  clothed  the  n.ikcdncss  of  austere  truth. 
While  yet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws. 
His  triangles — they  were  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  silent  stars  1    Oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  the  altitude  of  some  tall  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birth-place,  or  some  peak 
Familiar  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows 
Inscril)cd  upon  its  visionary  sides 
The  history  of  many  a  winter  storm. 
Or  obscure  records  of  the  path  of  fire. 

And  thus  before  his  eighteenth  year  was  told, 
Accumulated  feelings  pressed  his  heart 
With   still   increasing    weight ;    he    was   o'cr- 

powered 
By  Nature  ;  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  mind  ;  by  mystery  and  hope. 
And  the  first  virgin  passion  of  a  soul 
Communing  with  the  glorious  universe. 
Full  often  wished  he  that  the  winds  might  rage 
When  they  were  silent :  far  more  fondly  now 
Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  he  love 
Tempestuous    nights  —  the    conflict    and    the 

sounds 
That  live  in  darkness.     From  his  intellect 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
He  asked  repose  ;  and.  failing  oft  to  win 
The  peace  required,  he  scanned  the  laws  of 

light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  sun 
Varies  its  rainbow  hues.     But  vainly  thus. 
And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart. 

In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thought, 
Thus  was  he  reared  ;  much  wanting  to  ass«st 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  opining  more. 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 


Strengthened  and  braced,  by  breathing  in  con- 
tent 
The  keen,  the  wholesome,  air  of  poverty. 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life. 
—  But,  from  past  liberty,  and  tried  restraints. 
He  now  was  sunynoned  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
Urged  by  his  Mother,  he  essayed  to  teach 
A  village-school — but  wandering  thoughts  were 

then 
A  misery  to  him  :  and  the  Youth  resigned 
A  task  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stem  yet  kindly  Spirit,  who  constrains 
The  Savoyard  to  (^uit  his  naked  rocks. 
The  free-born  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vales, 
(Spirit  attached  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own  stedfast  clouds)  did  now  impel 
His  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. 
— An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod  on. 
Through  hot  and  dusty  ways,  or  pelting  storm, 
A  vagrant  Merchant  under  a  heavy  load 
Bent  as  he  moves,  and  needing  frequent  rest ; 
Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  delight ; 
And  their  hard  service,  deemed  debasing  now. 
Gained  merited  respect  in  simpler  times ; 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who  round 

them  dwelt 
In  rustic  sequestration — all  dependent 
Upon  the  Pkdlak's  toil— supplied  their  wants. 
Or  pleased  their  fancies,   with  the   wares  he 

brought. 
Not  ignorant  was  the  Youth  that  still  no  few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were  led 
By  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
To  competence  and  ease  : — to  him  it  offered 
Attractions  manifold  ;— and  this  he  chose. 
— His  Parents  on  the  enterprise  bestowed 
Their  farewell  benediction,  but  with  hearts 
Foreboding  evil.     From  his  native  hills 
He  wandered  far ;  much  did  he  see  of  men. 
Their  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  pursuits. 
Their  passions  and  their  feelings  ;  chiefly  those 
Essential  and  etenial  in  the  heart, 
That,  'mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life. 
Exist  more  simple  in  their  elements. 
And  speak  a  plainer  language.     In  the  woods, 
A  lone  Enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields, 
Itinerant  in  this  labour,  he  had  passed 
The  better  portion  of  his  time  ;  and  there 
Spontaneously  had  his  affections  thriven 
Amid  the  bounties  of  the  year,  the  peace 
And  liberty  of  nature  ;  there  he  kept 
In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 
His  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love. 
Serene  it  was^  unclouded  by  the  cares 
Of  ordinary  life :  im  vexed,  unwarpcd 
By  partial  bondage.     In  his  steady  course. 
No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt. 
No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 
Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 
His  heart  lay  open  ;  and,  by  nature  tuned 
And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 
To  sympathy  wttn  man,  he  was  alive 
To  aU  that  was  enjoyed  where'er  he  went. 
And  all  that  was  endured  ;  for,  in  himself 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness. 
He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 
That  made  nim  turn  aside  from  wretchedness 
With  coward  fears.     He  could  afford  to  suffer 
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With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.  '   Hence  it 

came 
That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich, 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  hfe. 
For  hence,  minutely,  in  his  various  rounds. 
He  had  observed  the  progress,  and  decay 
Of  many  minds,  of  minds  and  bodies  too  ; 
The  history  of  many  families  ; 
How   they   had   prospered;    how   they  were 

o'erthrown 
By  passion  or  mischance,  or  such  misrule 
Among  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 
As  makes  the  nations  groan. 

This  active  course 
He  followed  till  provision  for  his  wants 
Had    been    obtained  ;--the    Wanderer    then 

resolved 
To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days>  untasked 
Witn  needless  services,  from  hardship  free. 
His  calling  laid  aside,  he  lived  at  «ase : 
But  still  he  loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 
And  the  wild  paths;  and,  by  the  summer's 

warmth 
Invited,  often  would  he  leave  his  home 
And  journey  far,  revisiting  the  scenes 
That  to  his  memory  were  most  endeared. 
— Vigorous  in  health,  of  hopeful  spirits,  un- 
damped 
Bv  worldly-mindedness  or  anxious  care  ; 
Observant,  studious,  thoughtful,  and  refreshed 
By  knowledge  gathered  up  from  day  to  day ; 
Thus  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

The  Scottish  Church,  both  on  himself  and 
those 
With  whom  from  childhood  he  grew  up,  had 

held 
The  strong  hand  of  her  purity  :  and  still 
Had  watched  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye. 
This  he  remembered  in  his  riper  age 
With  gratitude^  and  reverential  thoughts. 
But  by  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind. 
By  his  habitual  wanderings  out  of  doors. 
By  loneliness,  and  goodness,  and  kind  works, 
Whate'cr,  in  docile  childhood  or  in  youth, 
He  had  imbibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought 
Was  melted  all  away  :  so  true  was  this. 
That  sometimes  his  religion  seemed  to  me 
Self-taught,  as  of  a  dreamer  in  the  woods  ; 
Who  to  the  model  of  his  own  pure  heart 
Shaped  his  belief,  as  grace  divine  inspired. 
And  human  reason  dictated  with  awe. 
— And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature.     The  rough  sports 
And  teasing  ways  of  children  vexed  not  him  ; 
Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age  ;  nor  did  the  sick  man's  tale. 
To  his  fraternal  sympathy  addressed, 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing. 

.  .    Plain  his  garb  ; 

buch  as  might  suit  a  rustic  Sire,  prepared 
For  Sabbath  duties  ;  yet  he  was  a  man 
Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  remark. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait ;  his  limbs 
And  hi^  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 
Time  had  compressed  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red. 
But  had  not  tamed  his  eye  ;  that,  under  brows 
Shaggy  and    gray,    had    meanings    which    it 

brought 
From  years  of  youth  ;  which,  like  a  Being  made 


Of  many  Beinn,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
To  bleod  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to 
Human,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the  grave. 

So  was  He  framed  ;  and  such  his  course  of  life 
Who  now,  with  no  appendage  but  a  stalT, 
l*he  prized  memorial  of  relinquished  toils. 
Upon  that  cottage-bench  reposed  his  limbs. 
Screened  from  the  sun.    Supine  the  WaiuWcr 

lay. 
His  eyes  as  if  in  drowsiness  half  shut. 
The  snadows  of  the  breezy  elms  above 
Dappling  his  lace.    He  had  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  my  approaching  steps,  and  in  the  shade 
Unnoticed  did  I  stand  some  minutes'^qiace. 
At  length  I  hailed  him,  seeing  that  his  hat 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  scooped  a  runnuijc  stream.  Henwe^ 
And  ere  our  lively  greeting  into  peace 
Had  settled,  "  aV'  said  I,  "a  burning  day : 
My  lips  are  parched  with  thirst,  but  jrou,  it 

seems, 
Have  somewhere  found  relief."     He,  at  tho 

^  word. 
Pointing  towards  a  sweet-briar,  bade  me  dimb 
The  fence  where  that  aspiring  shrub  looked  out 
Upon  the  public  way.     It  vras  a  plot 
Of  garden  ground  run  wild,  its  matted  weed* 
Marked  with  the  steps  of  those,  whom,  as  they 

passed. 
The  gooseberry  trees  that  shot  in  lone  lank  slips^ 
Or  currants,  hanging  from  their  leaness  stems 
In  scanty  strings,  had  tempted  to  o'edeap 
llie  broken  wall.     I  looked  around,  and  there. 
Where  two  tall  hedge-rows  of  thick  adder  boughs 
Joined  in  a  cold  damp  nook,  espied  a  well 
Shrouded  with  willow-flowers  and  plumy  fern. 
My  thirst  I  slaked,  and,  from  the  cneeriess  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  returned 
Where  sate  the  old  Man  on  the  cottage-bench ; 
And,  while,  beside  him,  Mrith  uncovered  head, 
I  yet  was  standing,  freely  to  respire, 
And  cool  my  temples  in  the  fanning  air. 
Thus  did  he  speak.     *'  I  see  around  me  here 
Things  which  you  cannot  see:  we  die,  my 

Friend, 
Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each  man  loved 
And  prized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth 
Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed  ;  and  very  soon 
Even  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left. 
— The  Poets,  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves. 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn. 
And  senseless  rocks  j  nor  idly  ;  for  they  speak. 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  passion.     Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind, 
And  grow  with  thought     Beside  yon  spring  I 

stood, 
And  eyed  its  waters  till  we  seemed  to  feel 
One  sadness,  they  and  I.     For  them  a  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  broken :  time  has  been 
When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 
In  mortal  stillness  ;  and  they  ministered 
To  human  comfort.     Stooping  down  to  drink. 
Upon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 
The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl. 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years,  and  subject  only 
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To  the  soft  handling  of  the  elemenU : 
There  let  it  lie— how  foolish  are  such  thoughts  ! 
Forgive  them  ;— never— never  did  my  steps 
Approach  this  door  but  she  who  dwelt  within 
A  daughter's  welcome  gave  me,  and  I  loved  her 
As  my  own  child.     Oh,  Sir  I  the  good  die  first. 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Burn  to  the  socket     Many  a  passenger 
Hath  blessed  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle 

looks, 
When  she  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring ;  and  no  one  came 
But  he  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 
But  that  it  seemed  she  loved  him.   She  is  dead, 
The  light  cxiinRubhed  of  her  lonely  hut. 
The  hut  itself  abandoned  to  decay. 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave. 

I  speak,"  continued  he,  "of  One  whose  slock 
Of  virtues  bloomed  beneath  this  lowly  roof. 
She  was  a  Woman  of  a  steady  mind, 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love  ; 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the 

joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts:  by  some  especial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  Beinf^  who  by  adding  love  to  i)eace 
Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded  Partner  lacked  not  on  his  side 
The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart; 
Frugal,  aficctionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  witli  pride  would  tell 
That  he  was  often  seated  at  his  loom. 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass,— in  early  springs 
Ere  the  last  sur  had  vanished. — They  who 

passed 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  f^nlcn  fence 
Might  hear  his  busy  spade,  which  he  would  ply, 
After  his  daily  work,  until  the  Hght 
Had  failed,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were  lo<t 
In  the  dark  hedges.     So  their  days  were  spent 
In  peace  and  comfort ;  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  their  best  hope,  next  to  the  God  in  heaven. 

Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mtnd.  there  came 
Two  blizhting  seasons,  when  the  fields  were  left 
With  half  a  harvest.     It  pleased  1 1  eaven  to  add 
A  worse  aflliction  in  the  plague  of  war : 
This  happy  Land  was  stricken  to  the  heart  I 
A  Wanderer  then  among  the  cottages, 
I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
The  hardships  of  that  season  :  many  rich 
Sank  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  the  poor ; 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  l>e. 
And  their  place  knew  them  not.    Meanwhile, 

abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-denials,  ^Iargaret 
Went  struggling  on  through  those  calamitous 

years 
With  cheerful  hope,  until  the  second  autumn, 
When  her  life's  Helpmate  on  a  sick-bed  lay, 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.     In  disease 
He  lingered  long ;    and,  when  his    strength 

returned^ 
He  frttmd  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age. 
Was  all  consumed.     A  second  infant  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree. 


With  care  and  sorrow  :  shoals  of  artisans 
From  ill-requited  laboiur  turned  adrift 
Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charity. 
They,  and  their  wives  and  children— happier 

far 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That  peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the  kite 
That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocks  I 

A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  long 
Had  filled  with  plenty,  and  possessed  in  peace, 
l*his  lonely  Cottage.    At  the  door  he  stood. 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them  ;  or  with  his  knife 
Carved  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  sticks- 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every  nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament ;  and  with  a  strange. 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy,  novelty, 
He  mingled,  where  he  might,  the  various  tasks 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  of  .spring. 
But  this  endured  not ;  his  good  humour  soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  plexsure  was  : 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  a  sore  temper :  day  by  day  he  drooped. 
And  he  would  leave  his  work — and  to  the  town 
Would  turn  without  an  errand  his  slack  steps  ; 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  babes. 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue  :  at  other  times 
He  tossed  them  with  a  false  unnatural  joy  : 
And  'twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 
Of  the  poor  innocent  children.      *  Every  smile,' 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these  trees, 
•Made  my  heart  bleed.'" 

At  this  the  Wanderer  paused 
And,  looking  up  to  those  enormous  elms. 
He  said,  ''"Tis  now  the  hour  of  deepest  noon. 
At  this  still  season  of  repose  and  peace. 
This  hour  when  all  things  which  are  not  at  rest 
Are  cheerful  ;  while  this  multitude  of  flics 
With  tuneful  hum  is  filling  all  the  air  : 
Why  should  a  tear  be  on  an  old  Man's  cheek? 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward  mind. 
And  in  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
From  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  away ; 
To  natural  comfort  shut  our  eyes  and  ears ; 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  thus  disturb 
The  calm  of  nature  with  our  resdess thoughts?** 


Hs  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tone : 
But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  face 
Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild. 
That  for  a  little  time  it  stole  away 
All  recoHection  ;  and  that  simple  tale 
Passed  from  my  mind  like  a  forgotten  sound. 
A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse. 
To  me  soon  tasteless.     In  my  own  de.spite, 
I  thought  of  that  poor  Woman  as  of  one 
Whom   I   had  known  and  loved.     He  had 

rehearsed 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power. 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  he  spake 
Seemed  present ;  and,  attention  now  relaxed, 
A  heart-lelt  chillness  crept  along  my  veins. 
I  rose  ;  and,  having  left  the  breezy  shade. 
Stood  drinking  comfort  from  the  warmer  sun. 
That  had  not  cheered  me  long— ere,  looking 

round 
Upon  that  truiquil  Ruin,  I  returned. 
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And  begged  of  the  old  Man  that,  for  my  sake, 
He  would  resume  his  story. 


He  replied, 
**  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
Even  of  the  dead  ;  contented  thence  to  draw 
A  momentary  pleasure,  never  marked 
By  reason,  barren  of  all  future  good. 
But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often  found. 
In  mournful  thoughts,  and  always  might  be 

found,  , 

A  power  to  virtue  friendly ;  were  t  not  so, 
I  am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed 
An  idle  dreamer  I    "J'ls  a  common  tale. 
An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life, 
A  tale  of  silent  suffering,  hardly  clothed 
In  bodily  form.— But  without  further  biddmg 

I  will  proceed.  .    ^      ,     .  ,    , 

^Vhile  thus  it  fared  with  them. 
To  whom  this  cottage,  till  those  hapless  years, 
Had  been  a  blessed  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  m  a  country  far  remote  ; 
And  when  these  lofty  elms  once  more  appeared 
What  pleasant  expectations  lured  me  on 
O'er  the  flat  Common  I— With  quick  step  I 
reached  ,     ,      . 

The  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the  latch  ; 
But,  when  I  entered,  Margaret  looked  at  me 
A  little  while  ;  then  turned  her  head  away 
Speechless,— and,  sitting  down  upon  a  chair, 
Wept  bitterly.     I  wist  not  what  to  do, 
Nor  how  to  speak  to  her.  Poor  Wretch  I  at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then,— O  Sir  I     . 
I  cannot  tell  how  she  pronounced  my  name  :— 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  gnef 
Unutterably  helpless,  and  a  look  ^ 

That  seemed  to  cling  upon  me,  she  enquired 
If  I  had  seen  her  husband.     As  she  .spake 
A  strange  surprise  and  fear  came  to  my  heart. 
Nor  had  I  power  to  answer  ere  she  told 
That  he   had   disappeared— not   two   months 

gone. 
He  left  his  house  :  two  wretched  days  had  past. 
And  on  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 
Her  head  from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  forth, 
Like  one  in  trouble,  for  returning  light. 
Within  her  chamber-casement  she  espied 
A  folded  paper,  lying  as  if  placed 
To  meet  her  waking  eyes..   This  tremblingly 
She  opened— found  no  writing,  but  beheld 
Pieces  of  money  carefully  enclosed,        ,        ^ 
Silver  and  gold.     '  I  shuddered  at  the  .sight. 
Said  Margaret.  '  for  I  knew  it  was  his  hand 
That  must  have  placed  »t  there ;  and  ere  that 

day 
Was  ended,  that  long  anxious  day,  I  learned, 
From  one  who  by  my  husband  had  been  sent 
With  the  sad  news,  that  he  had  joined  a  troop 
Of  soldiers,  going  to  a  distant  land. 

He  left  me  thus- he  could  not  gather  heart 

To  take  a  farewell  of  me  ;  for  he  feared      , 
That  I  should  follow  with  my  babes,  and  sink 
Beneath  the  misery  of  that  wandering  life. 


Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts. 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  k>oked  around 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  of  joy* 
We  parted.— 'T  was  the  time  of  early  spring; 
I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools ; 
And  well  remember,  o'er  that  fence  she  looked^ 
And,  while  I  paced  along  the  foot-way  path. 
Called  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me. 
With  tender  cheerfulness,  and  with  a  voice 
That  seemed  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoushta 


This  tale  did  Margaret  tell  with  many  tears ; 
And,  when  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
To  give  her  comfort,  and  was  glad  to  take 
SuJi  words  of  hope  from  her  own  mouth  as 

To  cheer  ta  both.    But  long  wc  had  not  Ulkcd 


I  roved  o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale. 
With  my  accustomed  load  ;  in  heat  and  cold. 
Through   many  a  wood    and  many  an  open 

gtound. 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  wet  and  »ir. 
Drooping  or  blithe  of  heart,  as  might  bcfaj  ; 
My  test  companions  now  the  driving  winds, 
And  now  the  *  trotting  brooks'  and  whispenng 

trees. 
And  now  the  music  of  niy  own  sad  steps, 
With  many  a  short-Uvcd  thought  that  passed 

between. 
And  disappeared. 

I  journeyed  back  this  way. 
When,  in  the  warmth  of  midsummer,  the  wheat 
Was  yellow  ;  and  the  soft  and  bladed  yrass,  ^ 
Spnnging  afresh,  had  o'er  the  hay -field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.     At  the  door  arrived, 
I  found  that  she  was  absent.     In  the  shade. 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  return. 
Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerful  object,  wore 
Its  customary  look,— only,  it  seemed. 
The  honeysuckle,  crowding  round  the  pwch. 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufts  ;  and  that  bright 

weed, 
The  yellow  stone-crop,  suffered  to  take  root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grewr 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.     I  turned  aside. 
And  strolled  into  her  garden.    It  aopeared 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.    Daisy-flowers  and  thrift 
Had  broken  their  trim  border-lines,  and  strag- 
gled 
O'er  paths  they  used  to  deck  :  carnations,  once 
Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 
For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required. 
Declined  their  languid  heads,  wanting  support. 
The  cumbrous  bind-weed,  with  its  wreaths  and 

bells. 
Had  twined  about  her  two  smajl  rows  of  peas. 
And  dragged  them  to  the  earth. 

Eretlusanhour 
Was  wasted.— Back  I  turned  my  restless  steps; 
A  stranger  passed ;   and,  guessing    whom    I 

sought. 
He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  far. — 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sate  with  sad  impatience.     From  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud  ; 
Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-stilled. 
The  voice  was  silent.     From  the  bench  I  rose  ; 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  my  thoughts. 
The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolate— 
The  longer  I  remained,  more  desolate : 
And,  looking  round  me,  now  I  first  observed 
The  comer  stones,  on  either  side  the  porch,  ^ 
With  dull  red  stains  discoloured,  and  stuck  o'er 
With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the  sheep. 
That  fed  upon  the  Common,  thither  came 
FandUarly,  and  found  a  couch  ing-place 
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Even  at  her  threshold.    Deeper  shadows  fell 
From  these  tall  elms ;  the  cottage-dock  struck 

eight  ;— 
I  turned,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 
H  cr  face  was  pale  and  thin — her  figure,  loo, 
Was  changed.     As  she  unlocked  the  door,  she 

said, 
*  It  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so  long. 
But,  in  good  truth,  I've  wandered  much  of  late; 
And,  sometimes — to  my  shame  I  speak — have 

need 
Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  again.' 
While  on  the  board  she  spread  our  evening  meal, 
She  told  me — interrupting  not  the  work 
Which  gave  employment  to  her  listless  hands — 
That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child  ; 
To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm 
Now  happily  apprenticed. — '  I  perceive 
You  look  at  me,  and  you  have  cause  ;  to-day 
I  have  been  travelling  far  ;  and  many  days 
About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 
Only,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find  ; 
And  so  I  waste  my  time  :  for  I  am  changed ; 
And  to  myself,'  said   she,  'have  done  much 

wrong 
And  to  thislielpless  infant.     I  have  slept 
Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked  ;  my  tears 
Have  flowed  as  if  ray  body  were  not  such 
As  others  are  ;  and  I  could  never  die. 
But  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 
More  easy  :  and  I  hope,'  said  she,  '  th.it  God 
Will  give  me  patience  to  endure  the  things 
Whioi  I  behold  at  home.' 

It  would  have  grieved 
Your  very  soul  to  see  her.     Sir,  I  feel 
The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 
'Tis  long  and  tedious  ;  but  my  spirit  clings 
To  that  poor  Woman  : — so  familiarly 
Do  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look, 
And  presence  ;  and  so  deeply  do  I  feci 
Her  goodness,  that,  not  seldom,  in  my  walks 
A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me ; 
And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  One 
By  sorrow  laid  asleep  ;  or  borne  away, 
A  human  being  destmed  to  awake 
To  human  life,  or  something  very  near 
To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  a^ain 
For  whom  she  suffered.     Yes,  it  would  have 

grieved 
Your  very  soul  to  see  her  :  evermore 
Her  eyelids  drooped,  her  eyes  downward  were 

cast ; 
And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food. 
She  did  not  look  at  me.     Her  voice  was  low. 
Her  body  was  subdued.     In  every  act 
Pertaining  to  her  house-affairs,  appeared 
The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 
Self-occupied  ;  to  which  all  outward  things 
Are  like  an  idle  matter.     Still  she  sighed. 
But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen. 
No  heaving  of  the  heart.     While  by  the  fire 
We  sate  tf)gcther,  sighs  came  on  my  car, 
I  knew  not  how,  anahardly  whence  they  came. 

Ere  my  departure,  to  her  care  I  gave. 
For  her  son's  use,  some  tokens  of  regard, 
Which  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received  ; 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  place  her  trust 
In  God's  good  love,  ana  seek  his  help  by  prayer. 
I  took  my  staff,  and,  when  I  kissed  her  babe. 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.     I  left  her  then 


With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could  give : 
She  thanked  me  for  my  wish  ; — but  for  my  hope 
It  seemed  she  did  not  thank 'me. 

I  returned, 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again 
When  OB  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  flower 
Peeped  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  Spring. 
I  found  her  sad  and  drooping  :  she  had  learned 
No  tidings  of  her  husband  ;  if  he  lived. 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived  ;  if  he  were  dead. 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.     She  seemed  the 

same 
In  person  and  appearance  ;  but  her  house 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence  ; 
The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the  hearth 
Was  comfortless,  and  her  small  lot  of  books, 
NVhich,  in  the  cottage  window,  heretofore 
Had  been  piled  up  against  the  comer  panes 
In  seemly  order,  now,  with  straggling  leaves 
Lay  scattered  here  and  there,  open  or  shut. 
As  they  had  chanced  to  fall.     Her  infant  Babe 
Had  from  its  Mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief. 
And  sighed  among  its  playthings.    I  withdrew. 
And  once  again  entering  the  garden,  saw. 
More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 
Were  now  come  nearer  to  her :  weeds  defaced 
The  hardened  soil,  and  knots  of  withered  grass : 
No  ridges  there  appeared  of  clear  black  mold, 
No  winter  greenness  ;  of  her  herbs  and  flowers. 
It  seemed  the  better  part  were  gnawed  away 
Or  trampled  into  earth  ;  a  chain  of  straw. 
Which  had  been  twined  about  the  slender  stem 
Of  a  young  apple-tree,  lay  at  its  root ; 
The  bark  was  nibbled  round  by  truant  sheep. 
—  Margaret  stood  near,  her  infant  in  her  arms. 
And,  noting  that  my  eye  was  on  the  tree. 
She  said,  '  I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 
Ere  Robert  come  again,'    When  to  the  House 
We  had  returned  together,  she  enquired 
If  I  had  any  hope  :— but  for  her  babe 
And  for  her  little  orphan  boy,  she  said. 
She  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  must  die 
Of  sorrow.     Yet  I  saw  the  idle  loom 
Siill  in  its  place  ;  his  Sunday  garments  hung 
Upon  the  self-same  nail  ;  his  very  staff 
Stood  undisturbed  behind  the  door. 

And  when. 
In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  way. 
She  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  dead. 
And  she  was  left  alone.     She  now,  released 
From  her  maternal  cares,  had  taken  up 
The  employment  common  through  these  wilds, 

and  gained. 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself; 
And  for  this  end  had  hired  a  neighbour's  boy 
To  give  her  needful  help.     That  very  time 
Most  willingly  she  put  her  work  aside, 
And  walked  with  me  along  the  miry  road. 
Heedless  how  far  ;  and,  in  such  piteous  sort 
That  any  heart  had  ached  to  hear  her,  begged 
That,  wheresoc'er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
For  him  whom  she  had  lost.    We  parted  then — 
Our  final  parting  ;  for  from  that  time  forth 
Did  many  seasons  pass  ere  I  returned 
Into  this  tract  again. 

Nine  tedious  years ; 
From  their  first  separation,  nine  long  years. 
She  lingered  in  unquiet  widowhood  : 
A  Wife  and  Widow.     Needs  must  it  have  been 
A  sore  heart-wasting  I      I    have   heard,  my 

Friendj 
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That  in  von  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone^  through  half  the  vacant  sabbath  da^jr ; 
And,  if  a  dog  passed  by,  she  still  would  quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.    On  this  old  oench 
For  hours  she  sate  ;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.    You  see  that 

path, 
Now  faint, — the  grass  has  crept  o'er  its  grey 

line ; 
There,  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  many  a 

day 
Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 
That  girt  her  waist,  spinning  the  long-drawn 

thread 
With  backward  steps.   Yet  ever  as  there  passed 
A  man  whose  garments  showed  the  soldier's  red, 
Or  crippled  mendicant  in  sailor's  garb, 
The  little  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 
Ceased  from  his  task ;  and  she  with  faltering 

voice 
Made  many  a  fond  enquiry ;  and  when  they, 
Whose  presence  pave  no  comfort,  were  gone  by. 
Her  heart  was  still  more  sad.     And  by  yon  gate. 
That  bars  the  traveller's  road,  she  often  stood, 
And  when  a  straneer  horseman  came,  the  latch 
Would  lift,  and  in  nis  face  look  wistfully : 
Most  happy,  if,  from  aught  discovered  there 
Of  tender  feeling,  she  might  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  question.     Meanwhile  her  poor 

Hut 
Sank  to  decay  ;  for  he  was  gone,  whose  hand, 
At  the  first  nippinf^  of  October  frost, 
Closed  up  each  chmk,  and  with  fresh  bands  of 

straw 
Chequered  the  green-grown  thatch.  And  so  she 

lived 
Through  the  long  winter,  reckleu  and  alone  ; 
Until  her  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain, 
Was  sapped  ;  and  while  she  slept,  the  nightly 

damps 
Did  chill  her  breast ;  and  in  the  stormy  day 
Her  tattered  clothes  were  ruffled  by  the  wind, 
Even  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.     Yet  still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for 

worlds 
Have  parted  hence:  and  still  that  length  of  road. 
And    this    rude    beach,    one    torturing    hope 

endeared, 
Fa«!t  rooted  at  her  heart:  and  here,  my  Friend, — 
In  sickness  she  remained  ;  and  here  she  died ; 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruined  walls ! " 

The  old  Man  ceased :  he  saw  that  I  was 
moved  ; 
From  that  low  bench,  rising  instinctively 
I  turned  aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 


To  thank  him  for  the  tale  which  he  had  told. 
I  stood,  and  leaning  o'er  the  garden  wall 
Reviewed  that  Woman's  suisrerings;    and   it 

seemed  • 

To  comfort  me  while  with  a  Inother's  love 
I  blessed  her  in  the  impotence  of  grieC 
Then  towards  the  cottage  I  returned;  and  traced 
Fondly,  though  with  an  interest  moze  mild. 
That  secret  spirit  of  hiunanity 
Which,  'mid  the  calm  oblivious  tendencies 
Of  nature,  'mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and 

flowers, 
And  silent  overgrowings,  still  survived. 
The  old  Man,  noting  wis,  resumed,  and  said, 
"  My  Friend!  enougn  to  sorrow  you  have  given. 
The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more : 
Nor  more  would  she  have  craved  as  due  to  One 
Who,  in  her  worst  distress,  had  ofttimes  felt 
The  unbounded  might  of  prayer ;  and  learned, 

with  soul 
Fixed  on  the  Cross,  that  consolation  qxinga^ 
From  sources  deeper  far  than  deepest  pain. 
For  the  meek  Sunerer.    Why  then  sncmld  we 

read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye  t 
She  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 
I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes. 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  spear-grass  on  that 

wall. 
By  mist  and  silent  rain-drops  silvered  o'e1^ 
As  once  I  passed,  into  my  heart  conveyed 
So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity. 
So  calm  and  still,  and  looked  so  beautiful 
Amid  the  uneasy  thoughts  which  filled  my  mind. 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  Uie  grief 
l*hat  passing  shows  of  Being  leave  behind. 
Appeared  an  idle  dream,  that  could  maintain. 
Nowhere,  dominion  o'er  the  enlightened  i^irit 
Whose  meditative  sympathies  repose 
Upon  the  breast  of  Faith.    I  turned  away. 
And  walked  along  my  road  in  happiness. 

He  ceased.    Ere  lon^  the  sun  declining  shot 
A  slant  and  mellow  radiance,  which  began 
To  fall  upon  us,  while,  beneath  the  trees. 
We  sate  on  that  low  bench  :  and  now  we  fdt. 
Admonished  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  on. 
A  linnet  warbled  from  those  lofty  elms, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies^ 
At  distance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  au*. 
The  old  Man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly  mien 
Of  hopeful  preparation,  grasped  his  staff; 
Together  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade  : 
And,  ere  the  stars  were  visible,  had  reached 
A  village-inn,— our  evening  resting-place. 


BOOK  SECOND. 


THE  SOLITARY. 

ARGU.MENT. 


The  Author  describes  his  travels  with  the 
Wanderer,  whose  character  is  further  illus- 
trated—Morning scene,  and  view  of  a  Village 
Wake  —  Wanderer's  account  of  a  Friend 
whom  he  purposes  to  visit — View,  from  an 
eminence,  of  the  Valley  which  his  Friend  had 
chosen  for  his  retreat — Sound  of  singing  from 
below— a  funeral  procession— Descent  into 


the  Valley — Observations  drawn  from  the 
^yandercr  at  sight  of  a  book  accidentally 
discovered  in  a  recess  in  the  Valley — Meet- 
ing with  the  Wanderer's  friend,  the  Solitary 
— Wanderer's  description  of  the  mode  of 
burial  in  this  mountainous  district— Solitarr 
contrasts  with  this,  that  of  the  indiiridual 
carried  a  few  minutes  before  from  the  cottage 
— The  cottage  entered— Description  of  tne 
Solitary's  aptartment — Repast  there — ^View, 
from  the  window,  of  two  mountain  summits ; 
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and  the  Solitary's  description  of  the  com- 
panionship they  afford  him — Account  of  the 
departed  inmate  of  the  cottage — Description 
of  a  prand  spectacle  upon  the  mountains, 
with  us  effect  upon  the  Solitary's  mind — 
Leave  the  house. 

In  days  of  yore  how  fortunately  fared 

The  Minstrel  I  wandering  on  from  hall  to  hall, 

Baronial  court  or  royal ;  cheered  with  gifts 

Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise  : 

Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knight. 

Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 

Of  a  clear  brook  ; — beneath  an  abbey's  roof 

One  evening  sumptuously  lodged  ;  the  next, 

Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital ; 

Or  with  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood  ; 

Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell. 

Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared  : 

He  walked— protected  from  the  sword  of  war 

By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 

His  harp,  suspended  at  the  traveller's  side  ; 

His  dear  companion  whercsoc'er  he  went 

Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 

By  melody,  and  by  the  charm  of  verse. 

Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honoured  Race 

Drew    hapj)icr,    loftier,    more    empassioned, 

thoughts 
From  his  long  joumeyings  and  eventful  life. 
Than  this  obscure  Itinerant  h.id  skill 
To  gather,  ranging  through  the  tamer  ground 
Of  these  our  unimaginative  days  ; 
Both  while  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest  guise 
Accoutred  with  his  burthen  and  his  staff ; 
And  now,  when  free  to  move  with  lighter  pace. 

What  wonder,   then,  if  I,  whose  favourite 
school 
Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes, 
Looked  on  this  guide  with  reverential  love  ? 
Each  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pursued 
Our  journey,  under  f^ivourable  skies. 
Turn  whercsoc'er  we  wouM,  he  was  a  light 
Unfailing  :  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass. 
Rarely  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Remembrances  :  or  from  his  tongue  call  forth 
Some  way-beguiling  tale.     Nor  less  regard 
Accompanied  those  strains  of  apt  discourse 
Which  nature's  various  objects  might  inspire  ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  his  face  I  read 
His  ovcrJlowin^  spirit.     Birds  and  beasts. 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream. 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun, 
And  gorgeous  insect  hovenng  in  the  air. 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household  dog — 
In  his  capacious  mind,  he  loved  them  all : 
Their  rights  acknowledging  he  felt  for  all. 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing  herd 
To  happy  contemplation  soothed  his  walk  ; 
How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road, 
Sad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity.     Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself, 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
Smiles  of  good-will  from  faces  that  he  knew 
Greeted  us  all  day  long  ;  we  took  our  seats 
By  many  a  cottago-hearth,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  an  Inmate  from  afar. 
And  I  at  once  forgot   I  was  a  Stranger. 
—Nor  was  be  loth  to  enter  ragged  huts. 


Huts  where  his  charity  was  blest ;  his  voice  ' 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,   sometimes— where  .the   poor   man  held 

dispute 
With  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive. 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot ; 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it :  with  a  soul  perplexed. 
And  finding  in  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  Heaven, 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men — 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge  ; 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allayed 
The  perturbation  ;  listened  to  the  plea  ; 
Resolved  the  dubious  point :  and  sentence  gave' 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 
With  softened  .spirit,  even  when  it  condemned. 

Such  intercourse  I  witnessed,  while  we  roved. 
Now  as  his  choice  directed,  now  as  mine  ; 
Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will, 
Our  course  submitting  to  the  changeful  breeze 
Of  accident.     But  when  the  rising  sun 
Had  three  times  called  us  to  renew  our  walk. 
My  Fellow-traveller,  with  earnest  voice, 
As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  moment  old, 
Claimed  absolute  dominion  for  the  day. 
We  started— and  he  led  mc  toward  the  hilLs, 
Up  through  an  ample  vale,  with  higher  hills 
Before  us,  mountains  stem  and  desolate  ; 
But,  in  the  majesty  of  distance,  now 
Set  off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  fair 
Of  aspect,  with  aiirial  softness  clad. 
And  beautified  with  morning's  purple  beams. 

The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time. 
May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride   to  raise 
From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  slow  to  rise  ; 
And  they,  if  blest  with  health  and  hearts  at  ease, 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment  :— but  how  famt 
Compared  with  ours  !  who,  pacing  .side  by  side. 
Could,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld  :  and  lend  the  listening  sense 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  and  .lir  : 
Pausing  at   will— our  spirits  braced,    our 

thoughts 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown, 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson  leaves. 

Mount  slowly,  sun  I   that  we  may  journey 

long. 
By  this  dark  hill  protected  from  thy  beams  I 
Such  Is  the  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wish  ; 
But  quickly  from  among  our  morning  thoughts 
'Twas  chased  away;  for,  toward  tlxc  western 

side 
Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance. 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people  ; — wherefore  met? 
Blithe  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose        <^ 
On  the  thrilled  ear,  and  flags  uprising,  yield 
Prompt  answer ;   they  proclaim  the  annual 

Wake, 
Which  the  bright  season  favours. — ^I'abor  and 

pipe 
In  purpose  join  to  hasten  or  reprove 
The  laggard  Rustic ;  and  repay  with  boons 
Of  mcmmcnt  a  party-coloured  knot. 
Already  formed  upon  the  village-green. 
—Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  cast 

2  E 
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By  the  broad  hill,  glistened  upon  our  sight 
That  gay  assemblage.  Round  them  and  above, 
Cllittcr,  with  dark  recesses  interposed, 
Casement,  and  cotuge-roof,  and  stems  of  trees 
Half-veiled  in  vapoury  cloud,  the  silver  steam 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
l>y  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.     Like  a  mast 
Of  gold,  the  Maypole  shines  :  as  if  the  rays 
Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew, 
With  gladsome  influence  could  re-animate 
The  faded  garlands  dangling  from  its  sides. 

Said  I,  "The  music  and  the  sprightly  scene 
Inviie  us  :  shall  we  quit  our  road,  and  join 
These   festive   matins?"— He  replied,   "Not 

loth 
To  linger  I  would  here  with  you  partake, 
Not  one  hour  merely,  but  till  evening's  close, 
The  simulc  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
IJy  the  Hect  Racers,  ere  the  sun  be  set, 
The  tuif  of  yon  large  pasture  will  l>e  skimmed  ; 
There,  too,  the  lusty  Wrestlers  bhall  contend : 
But  know  we  not  that  he,  who  intermits 
The  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day. 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day ; 
Checking  the  liner  spirits  that  refuse 
To  flow,  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed  I 
A  length  of  journey  yet  remains  untraced : 
Let  us  proceed."    Then,  pointing  with  his  staff 
Raised  toward  those  craggy  summits,  his  intent 
He  thus  imparted : — 

"  In  a  spot  that  lies 
Among  yon  mountain  fastnesses  concealed, 
You  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  n<»on, 
Good  recompense,  1  hope,  for  this  day's  toil, 
From  sight  of  <.)nc  who  lives  secluded  there, 
Lonesome  and  lost :  of  whom,  and  whose  past 

life, 
(Not  to  forestall  such  knowledge  as  may  be 
More  faithfully  collected  from  nimself) 
This  brief  communication  shall  stiflice. 

Though  now  sojourning  there,  he,  like  myself. 
Sprang  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 
Among  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  in  a  tract 
Where  many  a  sheltered  and  well-tended  plant 
Bears,  on  the  humblest  ground  of  social  life. 
Blossoms  of  piety  and  innocence. 
Such  grateful  promises  his  youth  displayed  : 
And,  having  shown  in  study  forward  zeal. 
He  to  the  Ministry  was  duly  called  ; 
And  straight,  incited  by  a  curious  mind 
Filled  ^with  vague  hopes,  he  undertook  the 

charge 
Of  Chaplain  to  a  military  troop 
Cheered  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  tliey 

marched 
In  plaided  vest, — his  fellow-countrymen. 
This  office  filling,  yet  by  native  power 
And  force  of  native  inclination  made 
An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
Of  socbl  vanity,  he  walked  the  world. 
Gay,  and  affecting  graceful  gaiety  ; 
Lax,  buoyant — less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Than  a  soldier  among  sc)ldicrs — lived  and  roamed 
Where   Fortune  led :  —and  Fortune,  who  oft 

proves 
Tlie   careless  wanderer's   friend,  to  him  made 

known 
A  blooming  Lady — a  conspicuous  flower. 
Admired  for  beauty,  for  her  sweetness  praised; 


Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love. 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skill  to  win. 

For  thb  fair  Bride,  most  richin  gifts  of  nixnd« 
Nor  sparingly  endowed  with  worldly  wealth. 
His  office  he  relinquished  :  and  retired 
From  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home. 
Youth's  season  yet  with  him  was  scarcely  past^ 
And  i^e  was  in  youth's  prime.     How  firee  their 

love. 
How  full  their  joy!    Till,  pitiable  doom  I 
In  the  short  course  of  one  undreaded  year. 
Death  blasted  all.    Death  suddenly  o  erthretr 
Two  lovely  Children— all  that  they  possessed  2 
The  Mother  followed :— miserably  bare 
The  one  Survivor  stood ;  he  weiit,  he  prayed 
For  his  dismissal,  day  and  night,  compelled 
To  hold  communion  with  the  ^ve,  and  lace 
With  pain  the  regions  of  eternity. 
An  uncomplaining  apathy  displaced 
This  anguish  ;  and,  indifferent  to  delight. 
To  aim  and  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days, 
1*0  private  interest  dead,  and  public  care. 
So  Uved  he;  so  he  might  have  died. 

Butmyv, 
To  the  wide  world's  astonishment,  appeared 
A  glorious  opening,  the  unlooked*for  dawn, 
Inat  promised  everlasting  joy  to  France  1 
Her  voice  of  social  transport  reached  even  lumf 
He  broke  from  his  contracted  bounds,  repaired 
To  the  great  City,  an  emporium  then 
Of  |;olden  expectations,  and  receiving 
Freights  every  day  from  a  new  world  of  hope. 
Thither  his  popular  talents  he  transferred ; 
And,  from  tne  pulpit,  zealously  maintained 
The  cause  of  Cnrist  and  civil  liberty, 
As  one,  and  moving  to  one  glorious  end. 
Intoxicating  service  I  I  might  say 
A  happy  service ;  for  he  was  sincere 
As  vanity  and  fondness  for  applause. 
And  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  wotud  aUoir. 

That  righteous  cause  (such  power  hath  firee- 

dom)  bound. 
For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  league, 
Kthereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  slaves: 
Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came 
From  regions  opposite  as  heaven  and  hell. 
One  courage  seemed  to  animate  them  all : 
And.  from  the  dazzling  conquests  daily  gained 
By  their  united  efforts,  there  arose 
A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  confidence 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  a^c. 
And  her  discernment ;  not  alone  in  rights, 
And  in  the  origin  and  bounds  of  power 
Social  and  temporal ;  but  in  laws  divine. 
Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  faith  revealed. 
An  overweening  trust  was  raised :  and  fear 
Cast  out,  alike  of  i)erson  and  of  thing. 
Plague  from  this  union  spread, whose  subtle  bane 
The  strongest  did  not  easily  escape  ; 
And  He,  what  wonder  !  took  a  mortal  taint. 
How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  how  bear  to  tell 
That  he  broke  faith  with  tl^m  whom  he  had  laid 
Inearth's  dark  chambers, withaChristian'shope! 
An  infidel  contempt  of  holy  writ 
Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind  ;  and  hence 
Life,  like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-faced ; 
Vilest  hypocrisy — the  laughing,  gay 
Hypocnsy,  not  leagued  with  fcar,  put  pride. 
Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple  sotils; 
But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school* 
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■d  the  Icul 
ut  boldly  drew 


iritncnd  function  wv»t  lEnsth  rcnoimcEd: 
And  every  day  ind  tvcnf  plicc  eojnynl 
The  uuitucUcd  Uynun'i  natnnJ  fibeny  i 
Speech,  DUnnen,  monlt.  allwiLhout  dliguue. 
Idonolwisfa  tDwnnplum;  Ihgofih  the  caune 
or  private  life  JiccaliouUy  dikplByed 
UnfinJtDwedaciiodf — pUniBd  like  >  ^own 
Uwn  the  injwleqt  aqmiQC  bnjv 
Oftpunoui  nolioiu— worn  as  open  lagna 
OrptEJudia  inbducd— (liU  be  lelained. 

From  naiom,  an  iiiieDse  and  flowing  mind, 
Whenfore.  when  hutnUled  tjbeny  grtw  weak. 
And  mortal  tijikneii  on  hct  bee  appeared, 
Be  cclound  oUecIi  Ip  hii  D»n  deure 

Way  keener^  a»  hi*  rwtitude  wu  Lea* : 

Td  deal  abtnt  hii  markiin^  elwiiienee. 
Stniecliiig  animt  ibe  ilniiBi:  revcne  wilh  »al 
Thai  hhawed  Ulre  happineU'    Rut,  in  decpiie 
Ofalt  ihu  outitde  bravecy,  witfain. 
He  neiifaei  lelt  encaiiiageineni  nar  tinpe ; 
For  moral  dicnlty,  and  imnnh  of  mind, 
WenwantlnBI  nnd  •impfidly  oriire  : 
And  leverenu  for  hiin«Tri  and.  lait  and  be 
Confiding  thouibli,  through  love  and  feai 

Reforewho 

Tlie  cloty  of  the  limet  bdinj  away— 
The  «plcndoiir,  which  had  ^vcn  a  ri»fal  a_ 
Td  ielf-i[npanancet  halluured  it,  and  veiled 
Fnim  hli  own  light— thil  lone,  he  rorfeiteil 
All  joy  in  human  natoie :  wa>  coniunml, 
And  veied,  and  chared,  by  levity  and  tconi, 
And  fruitleii  indi^nalion :  galled  by  pride ; 
Made  deipinie  by  contempt  or  men  who  Ihrov 
ttefore  hij  tight  in  power  or  Cune.  and  von, 

Too  weak  even  fi  *  ' 

Tonncnied  thut. 

OrdiuiinIent,»i 

AVith  malady— in 

Ky  weaHneuofl 

Aioonfi  Ibetc  ru 


!  lidil  ihe  troubles  of 


inwardly  opprol 
tan,  I  rear,  provoked 
i-he  Gied  Fiii  home, 
c  down  by  very  chance, 
Bed  hilla ;   where  now  b 


rpcd  in  a  lelf-indulginE  spleen 

Mhis  c^^TX^hT^tl  live 
jmien,— a<  nfe  distance  from 


he  prepaTalory  nolieei 

■vej  my  FcUdW-traveller  lo  be^uUe 


Ls  waste  of  hufie  hill  tops 

"a  Ulfl'ehSS'y  vafc. 
yett  upltfked  hifh 

d«i  iimVby"  Lh  oflEeits 


Hadl^enlran 
So  placed,  to  bi 
Um-like  it  wu 
With  rocki  enci 

Snpr4ied  a  boundary  lea  abrupt  and  ciote ; 
A  quiet  treelchi  nook,  with  two  green  licldi, 
A  liquid  pool  that  Jrlittered  in  ihe  tun. 
And  one  bare  dwelling ;  one  abode,  no  more  \ 

'IliouRh  not  of  want:  Ihe  little Cctdi,  maJcpeeB 

Paid  chcCTTuf  tribale  to  the  moorland  bouse, 

llie  small  iHrdt  find  in  Fprins  no  ihlekcl  then 
To  AtarDud  them ;  only  bvm  the  neiflibDuriiif 

The  cuckoo,  strifgling  up  to  the  hill  10p\ 
Shouteth  fuDt  tidrngs  of  aome  gladder  place, 

Ahl  i^ata  iweet  Receu.  thousht  I,  is  herd 
Tnslantlv  throwing  down  my  Unlu  ai  eaia 
Upon  a  bed  of  heath  ;— full  many  a  ,ipot 
or  hidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  toeipy 

Not  melancholy — no,  for  it  ii  green. 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  fumiihed  in  itself 
With  the  few  needful  things  (hat  life  requird, 
—  In  rugEcd  arm*  how  udily  does  it  lie, 
tlow  tcnderl}>  proleeled  I    Far  and  near 
We  have  an  Image  of  the  priiline  earthy 
The  planet  in  its  nakedness :  were  this 
Man  s  only  dwemng,  ule  appointed  seal. 
First,  last,  and  tmgTe,  in  the  breathing  world, 
lEcoidd  not  be  more  quiet :  peace  ii  hen 
days  unnilHcd  V  the  gale 

The't 


lid  the  old  man,  abniptlv  breaking 
He  is  departed,  and  nndi  peace  at 
This  scarcely  spoken,  and  those  ho 
ot  ceasing,  fonh  appeared  in  view  , 
f  njtfk  persons,  from  behind  the  ht 
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l^arin;;  a  coffin  in  the  midst,  with  which 
They  shaped  their  course  along  the  sloping  side 
Of  that  small  valley,  singing  as  they  moved  : 
A  sober  company  and  few,  the  men 
l>arc-hcadcd,  and  all  decently  attired  ! 
Some  steps  when  they  had  tnus  advanced,  the 

dirge 
Kndcd  ;  and,  from  the  stillness  that  ensued 
Recovering,  to  my  Friend  I  said,  "  You  spake, 
Methought,  with  apprehension  that  these  rites 
Are  paid  to  Him  upon  whose  shy  retreat 
This  day  we  purposed  to  intrude." — "  I  did  so, 
])ut  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  leam  the  truth  : 
Perhaps  it  is  not  he  but  some  one  else 
For  whom  this  pious  service  is  performed  ; 
Some  other  tenant  of  the  solitude." 

So,  to  a  steep  and  difficult  descent 
Trusting  ourselves,  we  wound  from  crag  to  crag, 
Where  [jassage  could  be  won  ;  and,  as  the  last 
Of  the  mute  train,  behind  the  heathy  top 
Of  that  off-sloping  outlet,  disappeared, 
I,  more  impatient  in  my  downward  course, 
Had  landed  upon  easy  ground  ;  and  there 
Stood  waiting  for  ray  Comrade.     When  behold 
An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside ! 
A  narrow,  winding,  entry  opened  out  ^ 
Into  a  platform— that  lay,  sheepfold-wise, 
Knclosed  between  an  upright  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall ;—  a  cool  recess, 
And  fanciful !    For  where  the  rock  and  wall 
Met  in  an  angle,  hung  a  penthouse,  framed 
l)y  thrusting  two  rude  staves  into  the  wall 
And  overlaying  them  with  mountain  sods ; 
To  weather-fend  a  little  turf-built  scat 
Whurcon  a  full-grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 
llic  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower  ; 
]iut  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  children's 

hands ! 
Whose  skill  had  thronged  the  floor  with  a  proud 

show 
Of  baby-houses,  curiously  arranged  ; 
Nor  wanting  ornantent  of  walks  between, 
With  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf, 
And  gardens  interposed.  Pleased  with  the  sight, 
I  could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  Guide, 
Who,  entering,  round  him  threw  a  careless 

glance. 
Impatient  to  pass  on,  when  I  exclaimed, 
**  Lo  !  what  Is  here  ?  "  and,  stooping  down,  drew 

forth 
A  book,  that,  in  the  midst  of  stones  and  moss 
And  wreck  of  party-coloured  earthen-ware, 
Ai)tly  disposed,  had  lent  its  help  to,  raise 
One  of  those  petty  structures.    "His  it  must 

be!" 
Exclaimed  the  Wanderer,  "cannot  but  be  his. 
And  he  is  gone  !"  The  book,  which  in  my  hand 
Had  opened  of  itself  (for  it  was  swoln 
\yith  searching  damp,  and  seemingly  had  lain 
To  the  injurious  elements  exposed 
From  week  to  week,}  I  found  to  be  a  work 
In  the  French  tongue,  a  Novel  of  Voltaire, 
Hi-i  famous  Optimist.     "  Unhappy  Man  ! " 
Kxclaimcd  my  Friend :  **  here  then  has  been  to 

him 
Retreat  within  retreat,  a  shcltering-place 
Within  how  deep  a  shelter  I     He  had  fits, 
Even  to  the  last,  of  genuine  tenderness, 
And  loved  the  haunts  of  children :  here,  no 

doubt. 


Pleasing  and  pleased,  he  shared  their  simplft 

sports, 
Or  sate  companionless  ;  and  here  the  book. 
Left  and  forgotten  in  his  careless  way. 
Must  by  the  cottage-children  have  been  found  : 
Heaven  bless  them,  and  their  inconsaderaie 

workl 
To  what  odd  purpose  have  the  darlings  turned 
Itiis  sad  memorial  of  their  hapless  firiend  I " 

"  Me,**  said  I,  *'  most  doth  it  surprise  to  find 
Such  book  in  such  a  place  I "  —**  A  Dock  it  ii^* 
He  answered,  "  to  the  Person  suited  well. 
Though  little  suited  to  surrounding  things : 
'Tis  strange,  I  grant ;  and  stranger  still  had  been 
To  see  the  Man  who  owned  it,  dwelling  here. 
With  one  poor  shepherd,   far  from  all  the 

world  ^ — 
Now,  if  our  errand  hath  been  thrown  away. 
As  from  these  intimations  I  forebode. 
Grieved  shall  I  be— less  for  my  sake  than  youn^ 
And  least  of  all  for  him  who  is  no  more." 

By  thb,  the  book  was  in  the  old  Man's  hand ; 
And  he  continued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
An  eye  of  scorn:  —  "The  lover,"  said  be^ 

"  doomed 
To  love  when  hope  hath  failed  him — whom  no 

depth 
Of  privacy  is  deep  enough  to  hide, 
Hath  yet  his  bracelet  or  his  lock  of  hair. 
And  that  is  joy  to  him.    When  change  of  tines 
Hath  summoned  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but  give 
I1ie  faithful  servant,  who  must  hide  his  head 
Henceforth  in  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 
A  kerchief  sprinkled  with  his  mastei's  olood. 
And  he  too  hath  his  comforter.     How  poor. 
Beyond  all  poverty  how  destitute. 
Must  that  Man  nave  been  left,  who^  hither 

driven, 
Flying  or  seeking,  could  yet  bring  with  him 
No  dearer  rclique,  and  no  better  stay. 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen. 
Impure  conceits  dischar^ng  from  a  heart 
Hardened  by  impious  pride  I — I  did  not  fear 
To  tax  you  with  this  journey ;  "—mildly  said 
My  venerable  Friend,  as  forth  we  stepped 
Into  the  presence  of  the  cheerful  light — 
"  For  I  have  knowledge  that  you  do  not  shrink 
From  moving  spectacles  ;— but  let  us  on." 

So  speaking,  on  he  went,  and  at  the  word 
I  followed,  till  he  made  a  sudden  stand : 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  through  a  s:ate 
That  opened  from  the  enclosure  of  green  fields 
Into  the  rough  uncultivated  grotmd. 
Behold  the  ^lan  whom  he  had  fancied  dead  ! 
I  knew  from  his  deportment,  mien,  and  dress, 
That  it  could  be  no  other  ;  a  pale  face, 
A  meagre  person,  tall,  and  in  a  garb 
Not  rustic— dull  and  faded  like  himself! 
He  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few  stexK ; 
For  he  was  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
Upon  a  broad  leaf  carri<S,  choicest  strings 
Of  red  ripe  currants  :  gift  by  which  he  stxoiv^ 
With  intermixture  of  endearing  words, 
To  soothe  a  Child,  who  walked  beside  hin, 

weeping 
As  if  disconsolate. — "They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  Little-one,"  he  said, 
**  To  the  dark  pit ;  but  he  will  feel  no  pain  : 


His  body.is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heayea. 
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More  might  have  followed — but  my  honoured 

Friend 
Broke  in  upon  the  Speaker  with  a  frank 
And  cordial  greeting. — Vivid  was  the  light 
That  flashed  and  sparkled  from  the  other's  eyes; 
He  was  all  fire  :  no  shadow  on  his  brow 
Remained,  nor  sign  of  sickness  on  his  face. 
Hands  joined  he  with  his  Visitant,— a  grasp, 
An  eager  grasp  ;  and  many  moments'  space — 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no  more. 
And,  of  the  sad  appearance  which  at  once 
Had  vanished,   much  was  come  and  coming 

back — 
An  amicable  smile  retained  the  life 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received. 
Upon  his  hollow  cheek.     "  How  kind,"  he  said, 
**Nor  could   your  coming  have  been  better 

timed ; 
For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
A  day  of  sorrow.     I  have  here  a  charge  " — 
And,  speaking  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 
The  sun-burnt  forehead  of  the  weeping  child— 
"A  little  mourner,  whom  it  is  my  task 
To  comfort : — but  how  came  ye?— if  yon  track 
(\Vhich  doth  at  once  befriend  us  and  betray) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet. 
Ye  could  not  miss  the  funeral  train— they  yet 
Have  scarcely  disappeared."     "This  blooming 

Child.'' 
Said  the  old  Man,  "is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  anj]  grave  or  solemn  spectacle. 
Inly  distressed  or  overpowered  with  awe. 
He  knows  not  wherefore  ; — but  the  boy  to-day 
Perhaps  is  shedding  orphan's  tears  ;  you  also 
Must  have  sustained  a  loss." — "The  hand  of 

Death," 
He  answered,  "has  been  here;  but  could  not 

well 
Have  fallen  more  lightly,  if  it  had  not  fallen 
Upon  myself" — The  other  left  these  words 
Unnoticed,  thus  continuing. — 

"  From  yon  crag, 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropped  into  the  vale, 
We  heard  the  hymn  they  sang — a  solemn  sound 
Heard  any  where  ;  but  \n  a  place  like  this 
*Tis  more  than  human  I     Many  precious  rites 
And  cu.stoms  of  our  rural  ancestry 
Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us  ;  this,  I  hope, 
Will  last  for  ever.     Oft  on  my  way  have  I 
Stood  still,  though  but  a  casual  passenger, 
So  much  I  felt  the  awfulness  of  life,  ^ 
In  that  one  moment  when  the  corse  is  lifted 
In  silence,  with  a  hush  of  decency  ; 
Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  song  of 

peace, 
And  confidential  yearnings,  tow'rds  its  home, 
Its  final  home  on  earth.    What  traveller — who — 
(How  far  soe'er  a  stranger)  docs  not  own 
The  bond  of  brotherhood,  when  he  sees  them  go, 
A  mule  procession  on  the  houseless  road ; 
Or  passing  by  some  single  tenement 
Or  clustered  dwellings,  where  again  they  raise 
The  monitory  voice  ?    But  most  of  all 
It  touches,  it  confirms,  and  elevates. 
Then,  when  the  body,  soon  to  be  consigned 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  bequeathed  to  dust. 
Is  raised  from  the  church-aisle,  and  forward 

borne 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  in  love, 
The  nearest  in  affection  or  in  blood  ; 
Yea,  by  the  very  mourners  who  had  knelt 


Beside  the  coffin,  resting  on  its  lid 

In  silent  grief  their  unuplifted  heads, 

And  heard  meanwhile  the  Psalmist's  mournful 

plaint. 
And  that  most  awful  scripture  which  declares 
We  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  I 
— Have  I  not  seen — ye  likewise  may  have  seen — 
Son,  husband,  brothers— brothers  side  by  side. 
And  son  and  father  also  side  by  side. 
Rise  fiom  that  posture  : — and  m  concert  move, 
On  the  green  turf  following  the  vested  Priest, 
Four  dear  supporters  of  one  senseless  weight. 
From  which  they  do  not  shrink,  and  under  which 
They  faint  not,  but  advance  towards  the  open 

grave 
Step  after  step — together,  with  their  firm 
Unhidden  faces  :  he  that  suffers  most. 
He  outwardly,  and  inwardly  perhaps. 
The  most  serene,  with  most  un<launted  eye  !  — 
Oh !  blest  are  they  who  live  and  die  like  these. 
Loved  with  such  love,  and  with  such  sorrow 

mourned  I " 

**That  poor  Man  taken  hence  to-day,"  re- 
plied 
The  Solitary,  with  a  faint  sarcastic  smile 
Which  did  not  please  me,  "  must  be  deemed,  I 

fear, 
Of  the  unblest;  for  he  will  surely  sink 
Into  his  mother  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  grief,  depart  without  occasion  given  , 
By  nim  lor  such  array  of  fortitude. 
Full  seventy  winters  hath  he  lived,  an<l  mark  ! 
This  simple  Child  will  mourn  his  one  short  hour. 
And  I  shall  miss  him  ;  scanty  tribute  !  yet, 
This  wanting,  he  would  leave  the  sight  of  men. 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  their  care. 
Like  a  ripe  date  which  in  the  desert  falls 
Without  a  hand  to  gather  it." 

At  this 
I  interposed,  though  loth  to  speak,  and  said, 
"  Can  It  be  thus  among  so  small  a  band 
As  ye  must  needs  be  here  >  in  such  a  place 
I  would  not  willingly,  methinks,  lose  sight 
Of  a  departing  cloud." — "'Twas  not  for  love." 
Answered  the  sick  Man  with  a  careless  voice — 
"That  1  came  hither;  neither  have  I  found 
Among  as.sociates  who  have  power  of  ^peech, 
Nor  in  such  other  converse  as  is  here. 
Temptation  so  prevailing  as  to  change 
That  mood,  or  undermine  my  first  resolve." 
Then,  speaking  in  like  careless  sort,  he  saiJ. 
To  my  benign  Companion,—"  Pity  'tis 
That  fortune  did  not  guide  you  to  this  house 
A  few  days  earlier  ;  then  would  you  have  seca 
What  stuff  the  Dwellers  in  a  solitude 
ITiat  seems  by  Nature  hollowed  out  to  be 
The  seat  and  bosom  of  pure  innocence. 
Are  made  of ;  an  ungracious  matter  this  I 
Which,  for  truth's  sake,  yet  in  remembrance 

too 
Of  past  discussions  with  this  zealous  friend 
And  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 
Will  force  upon  his  notice  ;  undeterred 
By  the  example  of  his  own  pure  course. 
And  that  respect  and  deference  which  a  soul 
May  fairly  claim,  by  niggard  age  enriched 
In  what  she  most  doth  value,  love  of  God 
And  his  frail  creature  Man  ;-;but  ye  shall  hear. 
I  talk— and  ye  are  standing  in  the  sim 
Without  refreshment  I " 
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And, 


Quickly  had  he  spoken, 
steps  still  quicker  than  his 


with  light 

Led  toward  ihc  Coltase.   Homely  was  the  spot; 
And,  to  my  fcclinjj,  ere  we  reached  the  door. 
Had  almost  a  forbiddinj;  nakedness  ; 
Less  fair,  I  grant,  even  painfully  less  fair, 
Than  it  appeared  when  from  the  beetling?  rock 
We  had  looked  down  upon  it.     All  within. 
As  lefc  by  the  departed  company, 
Was  silent ;  save  the  solitary  clock 
That  on   mine  ear  licked   with   a    mournful 

sound. — 
FoUowinjj  our  Guide,  we  clomb   the  cottage- 
stairs 
And  reached  a  small  apartment  dark  and  low, 
Which  was  no  sooner  entered  than  our  Ho&C 
Said  gaily,  "This  is  my  domain,  my  cell. 
My  hermitage,  my  cabm,  what  you  will  — 
I  love  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house. 
But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best." 

So,  with  more  ardour  than  an  unripe  girl 
Left  one  day  mistress  of  her  mother's  stores. 
He  went  about  his  hospitable  tai»k. 
My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thoughts  no  less, 
And  pleased   I   looked  upon  my  grey-haired 

Friend, 
As  if  to  thank  him  ;  he  returned  that  look. 
Cheered,   plainly,   and  yet  serious.    What  a 

wreck 
Had  M'e  about  us !  scattered  was  the  floor, 
And,  in  like  .sort,  chair,  window-seat,  and  shelf. 
With  books,  maps,  fossils,  withered  plants  and 

flowers. 
And  tufts  of  mountain  moss.     Mechanic  tools 
Lay  intermixed  with  scraps  of  paper,  some 
Scribbled  with  verse :  a  broken  angling-rod 
And  shattered  telcscci|>c,  together  linked 
Hy  cobwebs,  stood  within  a  dusty  nook  ; 
And  instruments  of  music,  some  half-made. 
Some   in   disgrace,   hung    dangling    from  the 

walls. 
But  speedily  the  promise  was  fulfilled; 
A  feast  Ijcforc  us,  and  a  courteous  Host 
Inviting  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat. 
A  napkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough  brook 
By  which  it  had  been  bleached,  o'erspread  the 

board  ; 
And  was  itself  half-covercti  with  a  store 
Of  dainties, — oatcii   bread,  curd,  cheese,  and 

cream  ; 
And  cakes  of  butter  curiously  embossed. 
Butter  that  had  imbibed  from  meadow- flowers 
A  golden  hue,  delicate  as  their  own 
Faintly  reflected  in  a  linijering  stream. 
Nor  lacked,  for  more  delight  on  that  warm 
^         fay, 

Our  table,  small  parade  of  garden  fruits 
And  whortle-lxjrrics  from  the  mountain  side. 
The  Child,  who  long  ere  this  had  stilled  his 

sobs, 
Was  now  a  help  to  his  late  comforter. 
And  moved,  a  willing  Page,  as  he  was  bid. 
Ministering  to  our  need. 

In  genial  mood. 
While  at  our  pastoral  banquet  thus  we  sate 
Fronting  the  window  of  that  little  cell, 
I  could  not,  ever  and  anon,  forbear 
To  glance  an  upward  look  on  two  huge  Peaks, 
1  hat  fh}in  some  other  vale  peered  into  this. 


"Those  lusty  twins,"  exclaimed  our  host,   "if 

here 
It  were  your  lot  to  dwell,  would  soon  become 
Your  prized  companions. — Many  are  the  notes 
Whkh,  in  his  tuneful  course,  the  wind  draws 

forth 
From  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  heaths,  and  dasli- 

ine  shores ; 
And  well  those  lofty  brethren  bear  their  part 
In  the  wild  concert— chiefly  when  the  storm 
Rides  high  ;  then  all  the  upper  air  they  fill 
With  roaring  sound,  that  ceases  not  to  floWf 
Like  smoke,  along  the  level  of  the  blast. 
In  mighty  current :  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 
Of  stream  and  headlong  flood  that  seldom  falls ; 
And,  in  the  grim  and  breathless  hour  of  noon, 
Methinks  that  I  have  heard  them  echo  back 
The  thunder's  greeting.   Nor  have  nature's  laws 
Left  them  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield 
Music  of  finer  tone  ;  a  harmony. 
So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,    though  there   be  no  voice; — the 

clouds, 
TTie  mist,  the  shadows,  light  of  eolden  suns. 
Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  thither — touch. 
And  have  an  answer — thither  come,  and  shape 
A  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 
And  idle  spirits  ."—there  the  sun  himself 
At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  da  v. 
Rests  his  substantial  orb;— between  those 

heights 
And  on  the  top  of  cither  pinnacle,^ 
More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue 

vault, 
Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud. 
Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 
Than  the  mute  agents  stirring  there  : — alone 
Here  do  I  sit  and  watch." — 

A  fall  of  voice. 
Regretted  like  the  nightingale's  last  note. 
Had  scarcely  closed  this  high-wrought  strain  of 

rapture 
Ere  with  invitine  smile  the  Wanderer  said  : 
"Now  for  the  tale  with  which  you  threatened 

us!" 
*'  In  truth  the  threat  escaped  me  unawares : 
Should  the  t.ile  tire  you,  let  thischallence  stand 
For  my  excuse.     Dissevered  from  mankind. 
As  to  your  eyes  and  thoughts  we  must  have 

seemed 
When  ye  looked  down  upon  us  from  the  crag. 
Islanders  mid  a  stormy  mountain  sea, 
We  are  not  so  ;— perpetually  we  touch 
Upon  the  vulgar  ordinances  of  the  world  : 
And  he,  whom  this  our  cottage  hath  to-day 
Relinqui>hcd,  lived  dependent  for  hi^i  bread 
Upon  the  laws  of  public  charity. 
The  Housewife,  tempted  by  such  slender  gains 
As  might  from  that  occasion  be  distilled. 
Opened,  as  she  before  had  done  for  me^ 
Her  doors  to  admit  this  homeless  Pensioner  : 
The  portion  gave  of  coarse  but  wholesome  fare 
Which  appetite  required — a  blind  dull  nook. 
Such  as  .she  had,  the  kennel  o{\\\%  rest  ! 
This,  in  itself  not  ill,  would  yet  have  been 
111  borne  in  earlier  life  ;  but  his  was  now 
The  still  contcntedness  of  seventy  years. 
Calm  did  he  sit  under  the  wide-spread  tree 
Of  his  old  age  ;  and  yet  less  calm  and  meek, 
Winningly  meek  or  venerably  calm, 
Than  slow  and  torpid ;  paying  in  this  wise 
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A  penalty,  if  penalty  it  were. 
For  spendthnft  feats,  excesses  of  his  prime. 
I  loved  the  old  Man,  for  I  pitied  him  I 
A  task  it  was,  I  own,  to  hold  discourse 
With  one  so  slow  in  gathering  up  his  thoughts, 
But  he  was  a  cheap  pleasure  to  my  eyes  ; 
Mild,  inoffensive,  ready  in  his  way. 
And  helpful  to  his  utmost  power :  and  there 
Our  housewife  knew  full  well  what  she  pos- 
sessed ! 
He  was  her  vassal  of  all  labour,  tilled 
Her  garden,  from  the  pasture  fetched  her  kinc  ; 
And,  one  among  the  orderly  array 
Of  hay-makers,  beneath  the  bunung  sun 
Maintained  his  place  ;  or  heedfully  pursued 
His  course,  on  errands  bound,  to  other  vales. 
Leading  sometimes  an  incxp>ericnced  child 
Too  young  for  any  profitable  task. 
So  moved  he  hke  a  shadow  that  performed 
Substantial  serv'ice.     Mark  me  now,  and  learn 
For  what   reward !  —The   moon   her   monthly 

roimd 
Hath  not  completed  since  our  dame,  the  queen 
Of  this  one  cottage  and  this  lonely  dale, 
Into  my  little  sanctuary  rushed — 
Voice  to  a  rueful  treble  humanized, 
And  features  in  deplorable  dismay. 
I  treat  the  matter  lightly,  but,  alas  ! 
It  is  most  serious  :  persevering  rain 
Had  fallen  in  torrents  ;  all  the  mountain  tops 
Were  hjdden,  and  black  vapours  coursed  tlxeir 

sides  ; 
This  had  I  seen,  and  saw  ;  but,  till  .she  spake. 
Was  wholly  ignorant  that  my  ancient  Friend — 
Who  at  her  bidding,  early  and  alone. 
Had  clomb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 
For  winter  fuel— to  his  noontide  meal 
Keturned  not,  and  now,  haply,  on  the  heights 
Lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  raging  storm. 
*  Inhuman  !  '—said  I,  '  was  an  old  Man's  life 
Not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  thought? — alas  ! 
This  notice  comes  too  late.*     With  joy  I  saw 
Her  husband  enter— from  a  distant  vale. 
We  sallied  forth  together  ;  found  the  tools 
Which  the  neglected  veteran  had  dropped, 
But  through  all  quarters  looked  for  him  in  vain. 
We  shouted — but  no  answer !     Darkness  fell 
Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower, 
And  fears  for  our  own  safety  drove  us  home. 

I,  who  weep  little,  did,  I  will  confess, 
The  moment  I  was  seated  here  alone, 
Honour  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 
Which  anger  and  re.sentment  could  not  dry. 
All  night  the  storm  endured  ;  and,  soon  as  help 
Had  been  collected  from  the  neighbouring  vale. 
With  morning  we  renewed  our  quest :  the  wind 
Was  fallen,  the  rain  abated,  but  the  hilU 
Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist : 
And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  vain : 
Till  chancing  on  that  lofty  ridge  to  pass 
A  heaf  of  rum — almost  without  walls 
And  wholly  without  roof  (the  bleached  remains 
Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time. 
The  peasants  of  these  lonely  valleys  used 
To  meet  for  worship  on  that  central  height) 
We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search. 
Lying  full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 
Of  heath-plant,  under  and  above  him  strewn, 
1  o  baffle,  as  he  mighty  the  watery  storm : 
And  there  we  found  hun  breathing  peaceably, 


Snug  as  a  child  that  hides  itself  in  sport 
'Mid  a  green  hay-cock  in  a  sunny  field. 
We  spake — he  made  reply,  but  would  not  stir 
At  our  entreaty  ;  less  from  want  of  power 
Than  apprehension  and  bewildering  thoughts. 

So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground. 
And  with  their  freight  honieward  the  shepherds 

moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,   I   following— when  a 

step, 
A  -single  .step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  vapour,  opened  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  wakmg  sen.se  or  by  the  dreaming  soul ! 
The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed. 
Was  of  a  mighty  city— boldly  .say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a  boundless  depth. 
Far  sinking  into  .splendour — without  end  ! 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spire.s, 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
,  Uplifted  ;  here,  serene  pavilions  briglit, 
(  In  avenues  disposed  ;  there,  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified  :  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain -sleeps  and  summits,  whercunto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
Oh,  'twas  an  tmimaginable  sight ! 
Clouds,    mists,     streams,    watery    rocks    and 

emerald  turf, 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed. 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus, 
Kach  lost  m  each,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  .structure  without  name. 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  enwrapped. 
Right  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  tnrone 
Under  a  .shining  canopy  of  slate 
Stood  fixed  ;  and  fixed  resemblances  wer^  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use. 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified  ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  Prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision — forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 
This  little  Vale,  a  dwelling-place  of  Man, 
Lay  low  beneath  my  feet ;    twas  visible — 
I  .saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there. 
That  which  I  saw  was  the  revealed  abode 
Of  Spirits  in  beatitude  :  my  heart 
Swelled  in  my  breast. — '  I  have  been  dead,'  I 

cried, 
'  And  now  I  live  !    Oh  1  wherefore  do  I  live?' 
And  with  that  pang  I  prayed  to  be  no  more  !  — 
— But  I  forget  our  Charge,  as  utterly 
I  then  forgot  him  :— there  I  stood  and  gazed : 
The  apparition  faded  not  away, 
And  I  descended. 

Having  reached  the  house, 
I  found  its  rescued  inmate  .safely  lodged. 
And  in  serene  posses.sion  of  himself, 
Beside  a  fire  whose  genial  warmth  seemed  met 
By  a  faint  shining  from  the  heart,  a  gleOi^ 
Of  comfort,  spread  over  his  pallid  face. 
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Glial  ihow  of  jOT  ll«>    euKvifc  made,  and 

Thaiitiientled""    Ai'th™  »on£  he  m^^— 

t™ly 

Was  glad  to  find  her  cooKienct  ki  at  uh  : 

And  n<-l  ]e>d  glad,  fot  alit  of  her  Kood  name. 

Dmushi  fiom  Ihe  cuplxuid  vine  and  itouter 

But.  Ihouch  he  uzcined  al  lint  id  ha>c  teceind 
Nd  harm,  and  uncomplaining  ai  before 
Went  through  hit  uiual  tasVt.  a  liient  chinge 

Uke  one  who  -ould  be  merry.     Seeing  Ihii, 

My  grev-haired  Fiioid  Mid  courteouily— 

Soon  showed  itself:  he  liiiEered  three  ehort 

Von  have  regaled 'm  a<  a  hermit  oughl  ; 

Am]  ttom  the'  couaRe  halh  been  borne  to-day. 

Kose,  though  reluctaotly,  aad  forth  we  wart. 

BOOK  THIRD. 


tioiu.— SoUlary'i  eiciied  bytheiamEol^ecU. 
— Contract  between  theie- — Despondency  of 
Ihe  SoUuryeenlly  rEpra>ed.--Converulian 


OTa  tall  rock,  iheir  airy  citadel— 
Bgr  each  and  all  of  th»e  the  pensive  ear 
Wai  greeled,  Id  the  lilence  that  endued, 
When  (hrot«h  ihe  coitage-threshold  ve  had 

And,  deep  mihin  that  lonesome  valley,  itood 
Unce  more  beneath  the  concave  of  a  blue 
And  cloudle«  sky.— Anna  exclaimed  our  Hojl, 

Had  gathered,—"  Ye  have  left  my  ceU,— bul 

How  N«ore  hens  yon  in  with  friendly  anns  1 
And  by  her  help  ye  are  my  pritonen  sUJI. 
Bat  which  way  shall  1  lead  jou'— how  contrive. 
That  the  S-'h^JTwhidl  "^remain,  may 

Some  recompenw  of  Itnnwledge  or  delight  T" 
So  jaying,  ,ound  he  looked,  «  if  perplexed : 
And,  lo  remove  those  donbls.  my  grey-haired 

Said— "Shall  we  take  this  pathway  for  oui 
CTide?— 

lis  line  had  fint  been  fashioned  by  ihe  flock 
SeoliinE  a  place  of  tcfuce  at  the  root 
Of  yon  blatk  Yew-tree,  whow  protruded  bwighs 
Darken  the  anTet  bosom  of  the  crag. 

Or  let  U.1  trace  this  ttreamlet  ta'iu  »im^'' 
FaeUy  it  tiDkki  with  an  sarthj  Mnind, 


Like  human  life  from  d 
Through  nsiraiipasijig 

Shut  out  from  prospect  of  the  open  vale, 
iwihe  waier,  ihat  composed  this  rill. 


.et  forth, 

Lqnieklum 


:nibodicd. 


DOlh  surfn. 


naked  as 


implecraj. 


O'er  tl 
Lofty, 


Thought  i,  if  master  of  a  vacant  hour. 
Here  would  not  linger,  willingly  detained  t 
Whether  lo  such  wild  objective  wen  led 

Into  a  loud  and  w^ie-rebed  nlerfall, 


Barren  the  tablet,  yel  thereon  appeared 
A  tall  and  shining  holly,  ihat  had  found 
A  hotpiiable  chink,  and  stood  uprighi. 

In  mockcnr.  to  wither  in  the  sun. 
Or  lay  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breei 
The  first  thai  enleled.  But  no  bre 
"'    '  ei^hiahorlowapliearei 

vn  Ihe  water  Ihat  descen 
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A  semblance  strange  of  power  intelligent. 
And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away. 
Boldest  of  plants  that  ever  faced  the  wind, 
How  gracefully  that  slender  shrub  looks  forth 
From  its  fantastic  birth-place  !    And  I  own, 
Some  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here, 
ITiat  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  survives 
Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  Man, 
But  wrought  with  mightier  arm   than  now 

prevails. 
— Voiceless  the  stream  descends  into  the  gulf 
With  timid  lapse  ; — and  lo  !  while  in  this  strait 
I  stand — the  ch.ism  of  sky  above  my  head 
Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure  ;  no  domain 
For  fickle,  short-lived  clouds  to  occupy, 
Or  to  pass  through  ;  but  rather  an  abyss 
In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide  ; 
And  whose  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth, 

might  tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. 
— Hail  Contemplation !  from  the  stately  towers. 
Reared  by  the  industrious  hand  of  human  art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air 
And  turbulence  of  murmuring  cities  vast ; 
From  academic  groves,  that  have  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hiihcr  come  and  find  a  lodge 
To  wiiich  thou  mayst  resort  for  holier  peace, — 
From  whose  calm  centre  thou,  througn  height 

or  depth, 
Mayst  penetrate,  wherever  truth  shall  lead  ; 
Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the  scale 
Of  time  and  conscious  nature  disappear. 
Lost  in  unsearchable  eternity  I " 

A  pause  ensued  ;  and  with  minuter  care 
We  scanned  the  various  features  of  the  scene  : 
And  soon  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  spake — 

*'  I  should  h.ive  grieved 
Hereafter,  not  escaping  self-reproach. 
If  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
leaving  inis  nook  unvisitcd  :  but,  in  sooth, 
Vour  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  si)irits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enterprise  ; 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot, 
Or,  shall    I    say  ?— disdained,    the  game   that 

lurks 
At  my  own  door.     The  shapes  befose  our  eyes 
And   their  arrangement     doubtless  must   be 

deemed 
The  sport  of  Nature,  aided  by  blind  Chance 
Rudely  to  mock  the  works  of  toiling  Man. 
And  hence,  this  upright  shaft  of  unhewn  stone, 
From  Fancy,  wilhng  to  set  off  her  stores 
By  sounding  titles,  hath  acquired  the  name 
Of  Pompcy's  pillar  ;  that  I  gravely  style 
My  Theban  obelisk  ;  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech  !— thus  I  entertain 
1  he  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
i'o  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things. 
Beguiling  h.irmlcssly  the  listless  hours. 
But  if  the  spirit  be  oppressed  by  sense 
Of  instability,  revolt,  decay, 
And  change,  and  emptiness,  these  freaks  of 

Nature 
And  her  blind  helper  Chance,  do  then  suffice 
To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate — to  feed 
Pity  and  scorn,  and  melancholy  pride. 
Not  less  than  that  huge  Pile  (from  some  abyss 
Of  mortal  power  unquestionably  sprung) 
Whose  hoary  diadem  of  pendent  rocks 


Confines  the  shrin>y<aced  whirlwind,  round  and 

round 
Eddying  within  its  vast  circumference, 
On  barum's  naked  plain — than  pyramid 
Of  Egypt,  unsubvcrted,  undissolved — • 
Or  Syria's  marble  ruins  towering  high 
Above  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  light 
Of  sun  or  moon. — Forgive  me,  if  I  say 
lliat  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  yoiu* 

minds 
To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Different  effect  producing)  is  for  me 
Fraught  rather  with  depression  than  delight, 
Though    shame    it  were,  could    I    nut    look 

around, 
By  the  reflection  of  your  pleasure,  pleased. 
Yet  happier  in  my  judgment,  even  than  you 
With  your  bright  transports  fairly  may   be 

deemed, 
The  wandering  Herbalist, — who,  clear  alike 
From  vain,    and,   that   worse   evil,   vexing 

thoughts. 
Casts,  if  he  ever  chance  to  enter  here, 
Upon  these  uncouth  Forms  a  slight  regard 
Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  round 
For  some  rare  floweret  of  the  hills,  or  plant 
Of  craggy  fountain  ;  what  he  hopes  for  wins. 
Or  learns,  at  least,  that  'tis  not  to  be  won  : 
Then,  keen  and  eager,  as  a  fine-nosed  hound 
By  soul-engrossing  instinct  driven  along 
Through  wood   or    open   field,    the    harmless 

Man 
Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest ! — 
Nor  is  that  Fellow-wanderer,  so  deem  I, 
Less  to  be  envied,  (you  may  trace  him  oft 
By  scars  which  his  activity  h.is  left 
Beside  our  roads  and  pathways,  though,  thank 

Heaven  ! 
This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand) 
He  who  with  pocket-hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 
In  weather-stains  or  cru<;ted  o'er  by  Nature 
With  her  first  growths,  detaching  by  the  stroke 
A  chip  or  splinter— to  resolve  his  doubts  ; 
And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied. 
The  subst.ancc  classes  by  some  barbarous  name. 
And  hurries  on  :  or  from  the  fragments  picks 
His  specimen,  if  but  haply  interveined 
With    sparkling    mineral,    or    should    crystal 

cube 
Lurk  in  its  cells — and  thinks  himself  enriched. 
Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before  I 
Intrusted  safely  each  to  his  pursuit. 
Earnest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  hill 
Range  ;  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime  to 

clime  ; 
The  mind  is  full — and  free  from  pain  their  pas- 
time." 

"Then,"  said  I,  interposing,  "  One  is  near. 
Who  cannot  but  possess  in  your  esteem 
Place  worthier  still  of  envy.     May  I  name, 
Without  offence,  that  fair-faced  cottage-boy? 
Dame  Nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form. 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art  I 
Him,  as  we  entered  from  the  open  glen. 
You  might  have  noticed,  busily  engaged. 
Heart,  soul,  and  hands, — in  mendmg  the  de- 
fects 
Left  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam 
Raised  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream 
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To  turn  a  slender  mill  (Aid  atw-made  play- 
thing) 
For  his  dcfight—  the  happiest  he  of  all  I " 

"  Far  happiest/'  answered  the  desponding 

Man, 
"  If,  such  as  now  he  is,  he  might  remain  ! 
Ah  !  what  avails  imagination  hij^h 
Or  question  deep  ?  what  profits  all  that  earth. 
Or  heaven's  blue  vault,  is  suffered  to  put  forth 
Of  impulse  or  allurement,  for  the  Soul 
To  (}uit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element 
In  past  or  future  ;  far  as  she  can  go 
Through  time  or  siuicc — if  neither  in  the  one. 
Nor  in  the  other  region,  nor  in  aught 
That  Fancy,  dreammg  o'er  the  map  of  things, 
Hath  placed  beyond  these  penetrable  bounds. 
Words  of  assurance  can  be  neard  ;  if  nowhere 
A  habitation,  for  consummate  good, 
Or  for  progressive  virtue,  by  the  search 
Can  be  attained, — a  better  sanctuary 
From  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the   senseless 

grave  ?  " 

**  Is  this"  the  grey-haired  Wanderer  mildly 

said, 
*'  The  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overheard, 
To  that  same  child  addressing  tenderly 
The  consolations  of  a  hopeful  mind  ? 
*  His  body  is  at  rest^  his  soul  in  hraven.* 
These  were  your  words  ;  and,  verily,  methinks 
Wisdom  is  oft-times  nearer  when  we  stoop 
llian  when  we  soar." — 

The  Other,  not  displeased, 
Promptly  replied — "  My  notion  is  the  same. 
And  1,  without  reluctance,  could  decline 
All  act  of  inquisiti<m  whence  we  rise, 
And  what,  when  breath  hath  ceased,  we  may 

become. 
Here  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  breathing  world. 
Our  origin,  w^hat  matters  it  ?    In  lack 
Of  worthier  explanation,  .say  at  once 
With  the  American  (a  thought  which  suits 
The  place  where  now  we  stand;  that  certain 

men 
Leapt  out  together  from  a  rocky  cave  ; 
And  these  were  the  first  parents  of  mankind  : 
Or,  if  a  different  image  be  recalled 
By  the  warm  .sunshine,  and  the  jocund  voice 
Of  insects  chirping  out  their  careless  lives 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-besprinkled  turf. 
Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  conceit 
As  sound— blithe  race  !   whose  mantles  were 

bedecked 
With  golden  grasshoppers,  in  sign  that  they 
Had  sprung,  like  those  bright  creatures,  from 

the  soil 
Whereon  their  endless  generations  dwelt. 
But  stop  ! — these  theoretic  fancies  jar 
On  serious  minds :  then,  as  the  Hindoos  draw 
Their  holy  Ganges  from  a  skicy  fount. 
Even  so  deduce  the  .stream  of  human  life 
From  .seats  of  power  divine  ;  and  hope,  or  trust. 
That  our  existence  winds  her  stately  course 
Beneath  the  sun,  like  Ganges  to  make  part 
Of  a  living  ocean  ;  or,  to  smk  engulfed, 
Like  Niger,  in  impenetrable  s;mds 
And  utter  darkness :    thought  which  may  be 

faced. 
Though  coxnfortless ! — 

Not  of  myself  I  speak ; 


Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imply. 
In  me,  a  meekly-bending  spirit  soothed 
By  natural  piety  ;  nor  a  lofty  mind. 
By  philosoptiic  discipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acKnowledged  law  ; 
Pleased  to  have  been,  contented  not  to  be. 
Such  palms  I  boast  not ;  no  I  to  me,  who  find. 
Reviewing  my  past  way,  much  to  condemn. 
Little  to  praise,  and  nothing  to  regret, 
(Save  some  remembrances  of  dream-like  joys 
lliat  scarcely  seem  to  have  belonged  to  me) 
If  I  must  take  ray  choice  between  the  pair 
That  rule  alternately  the  weary  hours. 
Night  is  than  day  more  acceptable  ;  iJeep 
Doth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 
A  better  state  than  waking ;  deatn  than  sleep: 
Feelingly  sweet  is  stillness  after  storm. 
Though  tmder  covert  of  the  wormy  gnnmd  ! 

Yet  be  it  said,  in  justice  to  myself. 
That  in  more  genial  times,  when  I  was  free 
To  explore  the  destiny  of  human  kind 
(Not  as  an  intellectual  game  pursued 
With  curious  subtilty.  from  wish  to  cheat 
Irksome  sensations  ;  out  by  love  of  truth 
Urged  on,  or  haply  by  intense  delight 
In  feeding  thought,  wherever  thought  oouM 

feed) 
I  did  not  rank  with  those  (too  dull  or  nice. 
For  to  my  judgment  such  they  then  a^tpeared. 
Or  too  aspiring,  thankless  at  the  best) 
Who,  in  tnis  frame  of  human  life,  perceive 
An  object  whereunto  their  souls  are  tied 
I  n  discontented  wedlock  ;  nor  did  e'er. 
From  me,  those  dark  impervioixs  shades,  that 

hang 
Upon  the  region  whither  we  are  bound. 
Exclude  a  power  to  enjoy  the  vital  beams 
Of  present  sunshine. — JDeities  that  float 
On  wings,  angelic  Spirits  !    I  cotUd  muse 
O'er  what  from  eldest  time  we^  have  been  told 
Of  your  bright  forms  and  glorious  iactUtaes, 
And  with  the  imagination  rest  content. 
Not  wishinjg  more  ;  repining  not  to  tread 
The  little  smuous  path  of  earthly  care. 
By  flowers  embellished , and  by  springs  refreshed. 
— '  Blow  winds  of  autumn  ! — let  your  chilling 

breath 
Take  the  live  herbage  from  the  mead,  and  strip 
The  shady  forest  of  its  green  attire, — 
And  let  the  bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 
The  gentle  brooks  ! — Your  desolating  sway. 
Sheds,'  I  exclaimed,  '  no  sadness  upon  me. 
And  no  dL-^orderin  your  rage  I  find. 
What  dignity,  what  beauty,  in  thb  change 
From  mild  to  angry,  and  from  sad  to  gay. 
Alternate  and  revolving  !     How  benign. 
How  rich  in  animation  and  delight. 
How  bountiful  these  elements — compared 
W^ith  aught,  as  more  desirable  and  fair. 
Devised  by  fancy  for  the  golden  age  ; 
Or  the  perpetual  warbling  that  prevails 
In  Arcady,  beneath  unaltered  sUie.s 
Through  the  long  year  in  constant  quiet  bound. 
Night   hushed  as   night,  and  day   serene  as 

dayl' 
— But  why  this  tedious  record  ? — ^Age,  we  know. 
Is  garrulous  ;  and  solitude  is  apt 
To  anticipate  the  privilege  of  Age. 
From  far  ye  come  ;  and  surely  with  a  hope 
Of  better  entertainment ;— let  us  hence  I  * 
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L/ith  to  forsake  the  spot,  and  still  more  loth 
To  be  diverted  from  our  present  theme, 
1  said,  "  My  thoughts,  agreeing.  Sir, with  yours. 
Would  push  this  censure  farther  ;— for,  if  smiles 
Of  scornful  pity  be  the  just  reward 
Of  Poesy  thus  courteouhly  employed 
In  framing  models  to  improve  the  scheme 
( >f  Man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world.        * 
Why  should  not  grave  Philosophy  be  styled, 
IIor>eIf,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindred  stock, 
A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  dull  ? 
Yes,  shall  the  fine  immunities  she  boasts 
Establish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 
l'\»r  her,  who  (all  too  timid  and  reserved 
For  (inset,  for  resistance  too  inert. 
Too  weak  for  suffering,  and  for  hope  too  tame) 
Placed,  among  flowery  gardens  curtained  round 
With  world-excluding  groves,  the  brotherhood 
Of  soft  Kpicureans,  taught — if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom—  to  yield  up  their  souls 
To  a  vi'hiptuous  unconcern,  preferring 
Tranquillity  to  all  things.     Or  is  .she,' 
I  cried,  "more  worthy  of  regard,  the  Power 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 
The  Stoic's  heart  against  the  vain  approach 
Of  admiration,  and  all  sense  of  joy  V" 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  zeal 
Accorded  little  with  his  pres-cnt  mind  ; 
I  ceased,  and  he  re>umed. — "  Ah  !  gentle  Sir, 
SIi.!;ht,  if  you  will,  the  means ;  but  spare  to  slight 
The  fttti  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,  rank, 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim. 
Security  from  shock  of  accident. 
Release  from  fear;  and  cherished  peaceful  days 
For  their  own  sakes  as  mortal  life's  chief  good. 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  T  would  ask, 
Throu;:h  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove 
The  hermit  to  his  cell  in  f  )rest  wide  ; 
Or  what  detained  him,  till  his  closing  eyes 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
Fast  anchored  in  the  desert? — Not  alone 
Dread  of  the  persecuting  sword,  remorse, 
Wjongs  unredressed,  or  insults  unavenged 
And  unavengcable,  defeated  pride, 
ProsjK'rit^'  subverted,  maddening  want, 
Fricndshij)  betrayed,  affection  unretumed, 
l>ove  with  despair,  or  grief  in  agony  ; — 
Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled  ;  but,  compassed  round  by  pleasure, 

sighed 
For  independent  happiness  ;  craving  peace, 
The  central  feeling  of  all  happinesSj 
Not  as  a  refupe  from  distress  or  pain, 
A  Ijreathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  tnice, 
P.ut  for  its  absolute  self;  a  life  of  peace, 
St.djility  without  regret  or  fear ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore  !  - 
Such  the  reward  he  jought :  and  wore  out  life, 
There,  where  on  few  external  things  his  heart 
Was  set,  and  those  his  own  ;  or,  if  not  his, 
Subsisting  under  nature's  stedfast  law. 

What  other  yearning  was  the  master  tic 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rock 
Aerial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale, 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar, 
An  undissolving  fellowship?— What  but  this. 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose, 
The  longing  for  confirmed  tranquillity. 


Inward  and  tfdIwiM ;  humble,  yet  sublime : 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  one  ; 
Where  earth  is  quiet  and  her  face  unchanged 
Save  by  the  simplest  toil  of  human  hands 
Or  seasons'  difference  ;  the  immortal  Soul 
Consistent  in  self-nile  ;  and  heaven  revealed 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness ! — 
Such  was  their  scheme :  and  though  the  wished- 

for  end 
I>y  multitudes  was  missed,  perhaps  attained 
liy  none,  they  for  the  attempt,  and  pains  en> 

ployed. 
Do,  in  my  present  censure,  stand  redeemed 
From  the  unqualified  disdain   that  once 
Would  have  been  cast  upon  them  by  my  voice 
Delivering  her  decisions  from  the  seat 
<^)f  forward  youth — that  scruples  not  to  solve 
Doubts,  and  determine  questions  by  the  rules 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone 
To  overweening  faith  ;  and  is  inflamed, 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suffering,  to  provoke 
Hostility — how  dreadful  when  it  comes. 
Whether  afHiction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt  i 

A  child  of  earth,  T  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts 
j  advert, 

I  Upon  earth's  native  energies ;  fi>rgetling 
!  Th.-ft  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 
Nor  energy,  nor  fortitude — a  calm 
Without  vicissitude  ;  which,  if  the  like 
Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere, 
I  might  have  even  been  tempted  to  de<pisc. 
But  no—  for  the  serene  was  also  bright ; 
Enlivened  happiness  with  joy  o'erflowing. 
With  joy,  and— oh !  that  memory  should  survive 
To  speak  the  word— with  rapture  I    Nature's 

boon. 
Life's  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 
Above  what  rules  can  teach,  or  fancy  feign ; 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  are  abused 
That  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 
And  yet,  what  worth?  what  good  is  given  to 

men, 
More  solid  th^in  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower?-- 
None  !  'tis  the  general  plaint  of  human  kind 
In  solitude  :  and  mutually  addressed 
From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake :— This 

truth 
The  priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat : 
And,  crowned  with  garlands  in  the  summer 

grove, 
The  poet  fiLs  it  to  his  pensive  lyre. 
Yet,  ere  that  final  resting-place  be  gained, 
Sharj)  contradictions  may  arise,  by  doom 
Of  this  same  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 
That  the  prosperities  of  love  and  joy 
Should  be  permitted,  oft-times,  to  endure 
So  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever. 
Oh  !  tremble,  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  assigned 
A  course  of  days  composing  happy  months. 
And  they  as  happy  years  ;  the  present  still 
So  like  the  past,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope : 
For  Mutability  is  Nature's  bane  ; 
And  slighted  Hope  will  be  avenged :  and,  when 
Ye  need  her  favours,  ye  shall  find  her  not ; 
But  in  her  stead-  fear— doubt— and  agony  I  •* 
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This  was  the  bitter  lan^a(;re  of  the  heart : 
But,  while  he  si>ake,  look,  gCNture,  tone  of  voice, 
Though  discompiONecl  and  vehement,  were  such 
As  skill  and  graceful  nature  might  suggest 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  scene 
Standing  before  the  multitude,  beset 
With  dark  events.     Desirous  to  divert 
Or  stem  the  current  of  the  speaker's  thoughts, 
We  signified  a  wish  to  leave  that  place 
Of  stillness  and  close  privacy,  a  nook 
That  seemed  for  self-examination  made  ; 
'  Or  for  confession,  in  the  sinner's  need. 
Hidden  from  all  men's  view.     To  our  attempt 
He  yielded  not :  but,  pointing  to  a  slope 
Of  mossy  turf  defended  from  the  sun. 
And  on  that  couch  inviting  us  to  rest. 
Full  on  that  tender-hearted  Man  he  turned 
A  serious  eye,  and  his  speech  thus  renewed. 

"  You  never  saw,  vour  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  Her  whom  once  I  loved : — 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to   you  ;    else,    honoured 

Friend  ! 
Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
Of  what  I  suffered,  when  I  wept  that  loss, 
And  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  from  the  thought 
That  I  remember,  and  can  w^ccp  no  more.  — 
Stripped  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  self-esteem  ;  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  familiarly  assailed  ; 
Yet  would  I  not  be  of  such  wintry  bareness 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  rcgartf  should  hang 
Upon  my  naked  branches : — lively  thoughts 
Give  birth,  full  often,  to  unguarded  words  : 
I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropped  : 
But  tliat  too  much  demands  still  more. 

You  know, 
Revered  Compatriot— and  to  you,  kind  Sir, 

iNot  to  be  deemed  a  stranger,  as  you  come 
•following  the  guidance  of  these  welcome  feet 
To  our  secluded  vale)  it  may  be  told — 
That  my  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
To  One  on  whose  mild  radiance  many  gazed 
With  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure.    This  fair 

Eride- 
In  the  devotedncss  of  youthful  love. 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  comp.mions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
And  all  known  places  and  familiar  sights 
(Resigned  with  sadness  gently  weighing  down 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  1  had  to  build  upon)— this  Bride, 
Young,  modest,  nieek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  bay. 
Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks. 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes. 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores  :— a  sheltered  hold. 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty  !— As  our  steps 
Approach  the  embowered  abode— our  chosen 

seat — 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed. 
The  unendangered  myrtle,  decked  with  flowers, 
Before  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  us  1 
While,  in  the  flowering  myrtle's  neighbourhood. 
Not  overlooked  but  courting  no  regard, 
lliosc  native  plants,  the  holly  and  the  yew. 


Gave  modest  intimation  to  the  Mind 
How  willingly  their  aid  they  would  unite 
With  the  green  myrtle,  to  endear  the  hours 
Of  winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place. 
— Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely 

Downs, 
Track  leading  into  track;  how  marked,  how 

worn 
Into  bright  verdure,  between  fern  and  fsont. 
Winding  away  its  never  ending  line 
On  tlieir  smooth  surface,  evidence  was  none : 
But,  there,  lay  open  to  our  daily  haunt, 
A  range  of  unappropriated  earth. 
Where  youth's  ambitious  feet  might  move  at 

large  ; 
Whence,  unmolested  wanderen,  we  beheld 
The  shining  giver  of  the  day  diffuse 
His  brightness  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 
Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires ; 
As  our  enjoyments,  boundless.  —  From  those 

heights 
We  dropped,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs ; 
Where  arbours  of  impenetrable  shade,  ^ 
And  mossy  seats,  detained  us  side  by  side. 
With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our 

hearts 
'  That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  was  otirs.* 

O  happy  time  !  still  happier  was  at  han<^  * 
For  Nature  called  my  Partner  to  resign 
Her  share  in  the  pure  freedom  of  that  life. 
Enjoyed  by  us  in  common.— To  my  hope. 
To  my  heart's  wish,  my  tender  Mate  became 
The  thankful  captive  of  maternal  bonds  : 
And  those  wild  paths  were  left  to  me  alone. 
There  could  I  meditate  on  follies  past ; 
And,  like  a  weary  vojrager  escaped 
From  risk  and  hardship,  inwaroly  retrace 
A  course  of  vain  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt. 
And  self-indulgence — without  shame  pursued. 
There,  undisturbed,  could  think  of  and  could 

thank 
Her  whose  submissive  spirit  was  to  me 
Rule  and  restraint— my  guardian — shall  I  say 
That  earthly  Providence,  whose  guiding  love 
Within  a  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  safe  ; 
Safe  from  temptation,  and  from  danger  far? 
Strains  followed  of  acknowledgment  addressed 
To  an  Authority  enthroned  above 
The  reach  of  sight ;  from  whom,  as  from  their 

source. 
Proceed  all  visible  ministers  of  good 
That  walk  the  earth— Father  of  heaven   and 

earth. 
Father,  and  kin^,  and  judge,  adored  and  feared  1 
These  acts  of  mind,  and  memory,  and  heart. 
And  spirit— interrupted  and  relieved 
By  observations  transient  as  the  glance 
Of  flying  sunbeams,  or  to  the  outward  fore 
Cleaving  with  power  inherent  and  intense. 
As  the  mute  insect  fixed  upon  the  plant 
On  whose  soft  leaves  it  hangs,  and  from  whose 

cup 
It  draws  its  nourishment  impyerceptibly — 
Endeared  my  wanderings;  and  the  mother's  kiss 
And  infant's  smile  awaited  my  return. 

In  privacy  we  dwelt,  a  wedded  pair. 
Companions  daily,  often  all  day  long ; 
Not  placed  by  fortune  within  easy  reach 
Of  various  intercourse,  nor  wishing  aught 
Beyond  the  allowance  of  oiu-  own  nre-aide. 
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The  twain  withm  our  happy  rottage  born, 
Inmates,  and  heirs  of  our  tfiiited  love  ; 
Graced  mutually  by  difference  of  sex, 
And  with  no  wider  interval  of  time 
Between  their  several  births  than  served  for  one 
To  establish  something  of  a  leader's  sway  ; 
Vet  left  them  joined  by  sympathy  in  age  ; 
Equals  in  pleasure,  fellows  in  pursuit. 
On  these  two  pillars  rested  as  m  air 
Our  solitude. 

It  soothes  we  to  pcfteive, 
Your  courtesy  withholds  not  from  my  words 
Attentive  audience.     But,  oh  !  gentle  Friends, 
As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace, 
Though,  for  a  nation,  times  of  blessedness, 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  the  historian's  page; 
So,  in  the  imperfect  soimds  of  this  discourse, 
Depressed  I  hear   how  faithless  is  the  voice 
Which  those  most  blissful  days  reverberate. 
What  special  record  can,  or  need,  be  given 
To  rules  and  habits,  whereby  much  w-as  done. 
But  all  within  the  sphere  of  little  things  ; 
Of  humble,  though,  to  us,  important  cares, 
And  precious  interests?  Smoothly  did  our  life 
Advance,swerving  not  from  the  path  prescribed; 
Her  annual,  her  diurnal",  round  alike 
Maintained  with  faithful  care.  And  you  divine 
The  worst  effects  that  our  condition  saw 
If  you  imagine  changes  slowly  wrought, 
And  in  their  progress  unperceivable  ; 
Not  wished  for;  sometimes  noticed  with  a  sigh, 
fNVhatc'er  of  good  or  lovely  they  might  bring) 
Sighs  of  regret,  for  the  familiar  good 
And  loveliness  endeared  which  they  removed. 

Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturbed 
Established  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness  ;  and  use  and  habit  gave 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonial  s.-xnctity.     And  thus. 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this  world, 
I  lived  and  breathed  ;  most  grateful — if  to  enjoy 
Without  repining  or  desire  for  more. 
For  different  lot,  or  change  to  higher  sphere, 
(Only  except  some  impulses  of  pride 
With  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
By  theories  with  suitable  support)-— 
Most  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  enjoy 
Be  proof  of  gratitude  for  wh.it  we  have  ; 
Else,  1  allow,  most  tlunkless.— But,  at  once, 
From  some  dark  seat  of  fatal  power  was  urged 
A  claim  that  shattered  all.  —Our  blooming  girl, 
Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death,  with  such  brief 

time 
To  struggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow 
Her  check  to  change  its  colour,  was  conveyed 
From  us  to  inacessible  worlds,  to  regions 
Where  height,  or  depth,  admits  not  the  approach 
Of  living  man,  though  longing  to  pursue. 
— With  even  as  brief  a  warning — and  how  soon. 
With  what  short  interval  of  time  between, 
I  tremble  yet  to  think  of — our  last  prop. 
Our  happy  life's  only  remaining  stay — 
The  brother  followed  ;  and  was  seen  no  morel 

Calm  as  a  frozen  lake  when  ruthless  winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  skv, 
The  Mother  now  remamed  ;  as  if  in  ner, 
Who,  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  erewhile  unsettled  and  disturbed. 
This  second  visitation  had  no  power 
To  shake;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal ; 


And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 

In  Heaven's  determinations,  ever  just. 

The  eminence  whereon  her  spirit  .stood. 

Mine  was  unable  to  attain.     Immense 

The  space  that  severed  us !     But,  as  the  sight 

Communicates  with  heaven's  ethereal  orbs 

Incalculably  distant :  so,  1  felt 

That  consolation  may  descend  from  far 

(And  that  is  intercourse,  and  union,  too,) 

While,  overcome  with  speechless  gratitude. 

And,  with  a  holier  love  inspired,  1  looked 

On  her — at  once  superior  to  my  woes 

And  partner  of  my  loss. — O  heavy  changel 

Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 

Insensibly; — the  immortal  and  divine 

Yielded  to  mortal  reflux  ;  her  pure  glorj-. 

As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  stale 

Wietched  ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 

Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  grief, 

And  keen  heart-anguish — of  itself  ashamed. 

Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself: 

And,  so  consumed,  she  melted  from  my  arms; 

And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate  1 

What  followed  cannot  be  reviewed  in  thought ; 
Much  less,  retraced  in  words.     If  she,  of  life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  wiih  love  and  joy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stand — 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  ? 
I  called  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  di.sclose 
That  which   is  veiled  from  waking  thought ; 

conjured 
Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 
To  appear  and  answer  ;  to  the  grave  I  spake 
Imploringly ;  -looked     up,    and     asked      the 

Heavens 
If  Angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors, 
If  fixed  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit — wliat  abode 
It  occupies— what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests.     Then  my  soul 
Turned  inward, — to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time's  fellers  are  composed  ;  antl  life  was  put 
To  infjuisition,  lr)ng  and  profitless  ! 
By  pain  of  heart — now  checked— and  now  im- 
pelled— 
The  intellectu.il    power,    through   words   and 

things. 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way  ! 
And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toils  ab- 
struse, 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost ; — existing  unto  me 
Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found. 

From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused,~and 
how? 
Even  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  these  wild  hills.    For,  lo  !  the  dread  Bastilc, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers, 
Fell  to  the  ground  : — by  violence  overthrown 
Of  indignation  ;  and  with  shouts  that  drowned 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling !     From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise. 
The  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
And  mild  paternal  sway.     The  potent  shock 
I  felt :  the  transformation  I  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  th.at  moment 
When,  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Glory — beyond  all  glory  ever  seen. 


\ 
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Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Dazzling;  the  soul.  Meanwhile, prophetic  narpn 
In  every  grove  were  ringini;^,  '\yar  shall  cease; 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  is  abjured  ? 
Bring  garlands,  bring   fortli   choicest   flowers, 

to  deck 
The  tree  of  Liberty.' -My  heart  rebounded; 
My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  joined  ; 
— 'lie  joyful  all  ye  nations  ;  in  all  lands, 
Ye  that  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad  I 
Henceforth,  whate'er  is  wanting  to  yourselves 
In  others  ye  .shall  promptly  find  ; — ^and  all, 
Knrichcd  by  mutuzil  and  reflected  wealth, 
Shall  with  one   heart  honour  their  common 

kind.' 

Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world  ; 
Society  became  my  clittering  bride. 
And  ajry  hopes  my  children.— From  the  depths 
Of  natural  passion,  seemingly  escaped, 
My  soul  dllVused  herself  in  wide  embrace 
Of'^institutions,  and  the  forms  of  things  ; 
As  they  exist,  in  mutable  array, 
Upon  life's  surface.   What,  though  in  my  veins 
There    flowed    no    Gallic    blood,   nor  had   I 

breathed 
The  air  of  France,  not  less  than  Gallic  zeal 
Kindled  and  burnt  among  the  sapless  twigs 
Of  ray  exhausted  heart.     If  busy  men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  li\'ing  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole, 
There  did  I  sit,  as.Msting.     If,  with  noise 
And  ncclamation,  crowds  in  open  air 
Expressed  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  voice 
There  mingled,  heard  or  not.     The  powers  of 

song 
I  left  not  uninvoked  :  and,  in  still  groves. 
Where  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  pensive  lay 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
With  their  belief,  I  sang  Satumian  rule 
Returned, — a  progeny  of  golden  years 
Permitted  to  descend,  and  ble>s  mankind. 
— With  promises  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  teem : 
I  felt  their  in\itation  ;  and  resumed 
A  lone-suspended  office  in  the  House 
Of  public  worship,  where,  the  glowing  phrase 
Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 
I  promised  also, — with  undniuited  trust 
Foretold,  and  added  prayer  to  prophecy  ; 
The  admiration  winning  of  the  crowd  ; 
The  help  desiring  of  the  pure  devout. 

Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to  proceed  ! 
But  History,  time's  slavish  scribe,  will  tell 
How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Disbanded — or  in  hostile  ranks  appeared  ; 
Some,  tired  of  honest  service  ;  these,  outdone, 
Dis£;ustcd  therefore,  or  appalled,  by  aims 
Of  fiercer  zealots — so  confusion  reigned. 
And  the  more  faithful  were  compelled  to  ex- 
claim. 
As  Brutus  did  to  Virtue.  *  Liberty, 
I  worshipped  thee,  and  find  thee  but  a  Shade  1 ' 

Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm. 
Nor  would    I    bend  to  it ;   who   should  have 

grieved 
At  auijht.  however  fair,  that  bore  the  mien 
Of  a  conclusion,  or  catastrophe. 
Why  then  conceal,  that,  when  the  simply  good 
In  timid  selfishness  withdrew,  I  sought 
Other  support,  not  scrupulous  whence  it  came  ; 


And,  by  what  compromiae  llMMd,  not  nice  ff 
Enough  if  notions  9Kmed  to  be  high-pitdied. 
And  qualities  determined. — Among  nien 
So  charactered  did  I  maintain  a  strife 
Hopeless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every  hour  ; 
But,  in  the  process^  I  began  to  feel 
That,  if  the  emancipation  of  the  world 
Were  missed,  I  should  at  least  secure  my 
And  be  in  part  compensated.     For  rights. 
Widely — inveterately  usurped  upon, 
I  spake  with  vehemence  ;  and  promptly  seined 
All  that  Abstraction  furnished  tor  my  needs 
Or  purposes  ;  nor  scrupled  to  proclaun. 
And  propagate,  by  liberty  of  life. 
Those  new  persuasions.  ^  Not  that  I  r^oiced. 
Or  even  found  pleasure,  in  such  vagrant  course. 
For  its  own  sake  ;  but  farthest  from  the  walk 
Which  I  had  trod  in  happiness  and  peace. 
Was  most  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind  : 
That,  in  a  struggling  and  distempered  world, 
.Saw  a  seductive  image  of  herself. 
Yet,  mark  the  contradictions  of  which  Man 
Is  still  the  si>ort  1   Here  Nature  was  my  guides 
The  Nature  of  the  dissolute  ;  but  thee, 

0  fostering  Nature  I  I  rejected — smiled 
At  others'  tears  in  pity  ;  and  in  scorn 

At  those   wliich  thy  soft  influence  sometimes 

drew 
From  my   unguarded    heart  —  ITie  .  tranquil 

shores 
Of  Britain  circumscribed  me  ;  else,  perhaps 

1  might  have  been  entangled  among  deeds. 
Which,  now,  as  infamous,  I  should  abhor — 
Despise,  as  senseless :  for  my  spirit  relished 
Strangely  the  exasperation  of  that  I.And, 
Which  turned  an  angry  beak  against  the  down 
Of  her  own  breast ;  confounded  into  hope 

Of  disencumbering  thus  her  fretful  wings. 

But  all  was  quieted  by  iron  bonds 
Of  military  sway.    The  shifting  aim& 
The  moral  interests,  the  creative  mignt. 
The  varied  functions  and  high  attributes 
Of  civil  action,  yielded  to  a  power 
Formal,  and  odious,  and  contemptible. 
— In  Britain,  ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change; 
The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  ad- 
vanced ; 
And,  from  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain. 
Once  more  did  I  retire  into  myself. 
'I'here  feeling  no  contentment,  I  resolved 
To  fly,  for  safeguard,  to  some  foreign  shore. 
Remote  from  Europe  ;  from  her  blasted  hopes; 
Her  fields  of  carnage,  and  polluted  air. 

Fresh  ])lew  the  wind,  when  o'er  the  Atlantic 
Main 
The  ship  went  gliding  with   her   thoughtless 

crew  ; 
And  who  among  them  but  an  Exile,  freed 
From  discontent,  indifferent,  pleased  to  sit 
Among  the  busily-employed,  not  more 
With  obligation  charged,  with  service  taxed. 
Than  the  loose  pendant— to  the  idle  w^ind 
Upon  the  tall  mast  streaming.     But,  ye  Powers 
Of  soul  and  .sense  mysteriously  allied, 
O,  never  let  the  W^retched,  if  a  choice 
Be  left  him,  trust  the  freight  of  his  distress 
To  a  long  voyage  on  the  .silent  deep ! 
For,  like  a  plague,  will  memory  break  out ; 
And,  in  the  blank  and  solitude  of  things. 
Upon  his  spirit,  with  a  fever's  strength. 
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Wilt  consciencQ.OHMk— Feebly  muse  they  have 

felt 
Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 
The  vengeful  Furies.     Beautiful  regari^ 
Were  turned  on  me— the  face  of  her  I  loved  ; 
The  Wife  and  Mother  pitifully  fixing 
'lender  reproaches,  insupportable  I 
Where  now  that  boasted  liberty?    No  welcome 
From  unknown  objects  I  received  ;  and  those 
Known  and  familiar,  which  the  vaulted  sky 
Did,  in  the  placid  clearness  of  the  night, 
Disclose,  had  accusations  to  prefer 
Against  my  peace.     Within  the  cabin  stood 
That  volume — as  a  compass  for  the  soul — 
Revered  among  the  nations.     I  implored 
Its  guidance  ;  but  the  infallible  support 
Of  faith  was  wanting.     Tell  me,  why  refused 
To  One  by  storms  annoyed  and  adverse  winds; 
Perplexccf  with  currents  ;  of  his  weakness  sick  ; 
Of  v.iin  endeavours  tired  ;  and  by  his  own, 
And  by  his  nature's,  ignorance,  dismayed  I 

Long- wished -for  sight,   the  Western  World 

appeared  ; 
And,  when  the  ship  was  moored,  I  leai>ed  ashore 
Indignantly — resolved  to  be  a  man. 
Who,  having  o'er  the  past  no  power,  would  live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  p.ast. 
With  abject  mind — from  a  tyrannic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured  : 
So,  like  a  fugitive,  whasc  feet  have  cleared 
Some  boundary,  which  his  followers  may  not 

cross 
In  prosecution  of  their  deadly  chase, 
Respiring  I   looked  round. — How   bright  the 

sun, 
The  breeze  how  soft !    Can  any  thing  produced 
In  the  old  World  compare,  thought  I,  for  power 
And  majesty  with  this  gigantic  stream, 
Sprung  from  the  desert  ?    And  bchoKl  a  city 
Fresh,  youthful,  and  aspiring  !    What  arc  these 
To  me,  or  I  to  them?    As  much  at  least 
As  he  desires  that  they  should  be,  whom  winds 
And  waves  have  wafted  to  this  distant  shore, 
In  the  condition  of  a  d.imagcd  seed, 
Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  root. 
Here  may  I  roam  at  large  ;— my  business  is, 
Roaming  at  large,  to  observe,  and  not  to  feel 
And,  therefore,  not  to  act — convinced  that  all 
Which  bears  the  n.ime  of  action,  howsoc'er 
Beginning,  ends  in  servitude— still  painful. 
And  mostly  profitless.     And,  sooth  to  say. 
On  nearer  view,  a  motley  si>ectacle 
Appeared,  of  high  pretensions — unreprovcd 
liut  by  the  obstrci)crous  voice  of  higher  still : 
r>ig  passions  strutting  on  a  petty  stage; 
Which  a  detached  spectator  may  regard 
Not  unamused.  —But  ridicule  demands 
Quick  change  of  objects  ;  and,  to  laugh  alone. 
At  a  compo>ing  distance  from  the  haunts 
Of  strife  and  folly,  though  it  be  a  treat 
As  choice  as  musing  Leisure  can  bestow  ; 
Yet,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd. 
To  keep  the  secret  of  a  poignant  scorn, 
Howc'er  to  airy  Demons  suitable, 
C)f  all  unsocial  courses,  is  least  fit 
For  the  gross  spirit  of  mankind, — the  one 
That  soonest  fails  to  please,  and  quicklicst  turns 
Into  vexation. 

Let  us,  then,  I  said, 
Leave  this  unknit  Republic  to  the  scourge 


Of  her  own  passions  ;  and  to  regions  haste. 
Whose  shades  have  never  felt  the  encroaching 
axe. 

Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 

Of  dire  rapacity.     There,  Man  abides. 

Primeval  Nature's  child.     A  creature  weak 

In  combination,  (wherefore  else  driven  back 

So  far,  and  of  his  old  inheritance 

So  easily  deprived?)  but,  for  that  cause. 

More  dignified,  and  stronger  in  him.self  ; 

Whether  to  act,  judge,  suffer,  or  enjoy. 

True,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 

Hath  overpowered  his  forefathers,  and  soon 

Will  sweep  the  remnant  of  his  line  away; 

But  contemplations,  worthier,  nobler  far 

Than  her  destructive  energies,  attend 

His  independence,  when  along  the  side 

Of  Mississippi,  or  that  northern  stream 

That  spreads  into  successive  sexs,  he  walks  ; 

Pleased  to  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life. 

And  his  innate  capacities  of  soul. 

There  imaged  :  or  when,  having  gained  the  top 

Of  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 

Intruder  ne'er  beheld,  he  thence  surveys 

Regions  of  wood  and  wide  savannah,  vast 

F'xpanse  of  unappropriated  earth, 

\yith  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he  sees; 

Free  as  the  .sun.  and  lonely  as  the  sun. 

Pouring  above  his  head  its  radiance  down 

Upon  a  living  and  rejoicing  world  ! 

So,  westward,  tow'rd  the  unviolated  woods 
I  bent  my  way;  and,  roaming  far  and  wide. 
Failed  not  to  greet  the  merry  Mocking-bird; 
And,  while  the  melancholyiMuccawiss 
(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grove) 
Repeated,  o'er  and  o'er,  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sympathised  at  leisure  with  the  sound  ; 
But  that  pure  archetype  of  human  greatness, 
1  found  him  not.     There,  in  his  stead,  appeared 
A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure; 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 

F.nough  is  told !  Here  am  I — ye  have  heard 
What  evidence  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek  ; 
What  from  my  fellow-beings  I  require. 
And  either  they  have  not  to  give,  or  I 
Lack  virtue  to  receive  ;  what  I  myself. 
Too  oft  by  wilful  forfeiture,  have  lost 
Nor  can  regain.     How  l.Tngiiidly  I  look 
Upon  this  visible  fabric  of  the  world. 
May  be  divined — perhaps  it  hath  been  said  :— 
But  spare  your  pity,  if  there  be  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  respect :  for  I  exist, 
Within  myself,  not  comfortless. — The  lenour 
Which  my  hfe  holds,  he  readily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountain  brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen. 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capacious  breast, 
Inverted  trees,  rocks,  clouds,  and  azure  sky  ; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam. 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved, 
Numerous    as    stars;    that,    by    their  onward 

lapse. 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imperceptible.     Meanwhile,  is  heard 
A  softened  roar  or  murmur:  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  Nature  charged 
With  the  same  pensive  office:  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
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Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits. 

The  earth-bom  wanderer   hath  passed ;    and 

quickly, 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  he  again  encounter. — Such  a  stream 


Is  human  Life :  and  so  tha  Snlift  fiue* 
In  the  best  quiet  t«.her  couiM Allowed  ; 
And  such  is  mine, — save  only  ftr  a  hope 
ITiat  my  particular  current  soon  will  reach 
The  unfatnomable  gulf,  where  all  is  dill  1 " 


BOOK  FOURTH. 


DESPONDENCY  CORRECTED 

AKGL'MBNT. 

State  of  feeling  produced  by  ihe  foregoing 
Narrative — A  belief  in  a  superintending  Pro' 
vidcncc  the  only  adequate  support  under 
aflliction — Wanderer's  ejaculation — Acknow- 
ledges the  difficulty  of  a  lively  faith — Hence 
immoderate  sorrow — Exhortations — How  re- 
ceived—Wanderer applies  his  discourse  to 
that  other  cause  of  dejection  in  the  Solitary's 
mind— DisapiK)intment  from  the  French  Re- 
volution—States grounds  of  hope,  and  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  patience  and  fortitude 
with  respect  to  the  course  of  great  revolu- 
tions— Knowledge  the  source  of  tranquillity 
— Rural  Solitude  favourable  to  knowledge  of 
the  inferior  Creatures  ;  Study  of  their  habits 
and  ways  recommended  ;  exhortation  to 
bodily  exertion  and  communion  with  Nature 
—  Morbid  Solitude  pitiable  —  Superstition 
better  than  apathy — Apathy  and  destitution 
unknown  in  the  infancy  of  society  —  The 
various  modes  of  Religion  prevented  it — Il- 
lustrated in  the  Jewish,  Persian,  Babylonian, 
Chaldean,  and  Grecian  modes  of  belief — Soli- 
tary interposes— Wanderer  points  out  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  and  ima^native  feeling 
in  the  humble  ranks  of  society,  illustrated 
from  present  and  past  times — These  princi- 
ples tend  to  rccal  exploded  superstitions  and 
popery— Wanderer  rebuts  this  charge,  and 
contrasts  the  dignities  of  the  Imagination 
with  the  presumptuous  littleness  of  certain 
modern  J'hilosophcrs- Recommends  other 
lights  and  guides— Asserts  the  power  of  tlie 
Soul  to  regenerate  herself;  Solitary  asks  how 
— Reply — Personal  appeal— Exhortation  to 
activity  of  body  renewed— How  to  commune 
witl.  Nature-^  Wanderer  concludes  with  a 
legitimate  union  of  the  imagination,  affec- 
tions, understanding,  and  reason- Effect  of 
his  discourse  —  Evening  ;  Return  to  the 
Cottage. 

Hkrk  closed  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
His  mournful  narrative— commenced  m  pain. 
In  pain  commenced,  and  ended  without  peace: 
Vet  tempered,  not  unfrcqucntly,  with  strains 
Of  native  feeling,  grateful  to  our  minds  ; 
And  yielding  surely  some  relief  to  his. 
While  we  sate  listening  with  compassion  due. 
A  pause  of  silence  followed  :  then,  with  voice 
That  did  not  falter  though  the  heart  was  moved, 
The  Wanderer  said  : — 

"  One  adequate  support 
ror  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists — one  only  ;  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  (listurl>cd,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power  ; 
W  hose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
—-The  darts  of  anguish  ./ur  not  where  the  seat 


Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity  ;  by  Muth, 
Faith  absolute  in  God.  including  hope. 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundlMs  love 
Of  his  perfections  :  with  habitual  dread 
Of  au^nt  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently,  ill-done,  or  left  unidoae^ 
To  the  dishonour  of  hb  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  Souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  worid  I 
Sustain,  thou  only  canstj  the  sick  of  heart ; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recai 
Their  lost  affections  unto  thee  and  thine  1* 

Then,  as  we  issued  from  that  covert  nool^ 
He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  hit  eyes 
To  heaven : — "  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky  ; 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fixed 
At  thy  command,  how  awful !   Shall  the  Soul» 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  thee 
Even  less  than  these  ?— Be  mute  who  will,  who 

can. 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  tmpasuoned  iroioe : 
My  lips,  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd. 
Cannot  forget  thee  here  ;  where  thou  hsst  built. 
For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness  ! 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine^ 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 
Reared  for  thy  presence :  therefore,  am  I  booad 
To  worship,  here,  and  everywhere — as  one 
Not  doomed  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to 

tread. 
From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty ; 
From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved. 
And  froni  debasement  rescueo. — By  thy  grace 
The  particle  divine  remained  unquenched : 
And,  'mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil. 
Thy  bounty  caused  to  flourish  deathless  flowery 
From  paradise  transplanted  :  wintry  age 
Impends  :  the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heart ; 
If  the  flowers  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dttd  I 
— Come,  labour,  when  the  worn-out  frame  re- 
el u  ires 
Perpetual  sabbath ;  come,  disease  and  want ; 
And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  sense ; 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  thee — 
And  let  thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life. 
Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
Rcpo.se  and  hope  among  eternal  things — 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth  1  and  I  am  rich. 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content ! 

And  what  are  things  eternal  ?— powers  de* 

part," 
The  grey-haired  Wanderer  stedfastly  replied. 
Answering   the  question  which   him^sfjf  |m^ 

asked, 
"  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change 
And  iias.sions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat : 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 
Duty  exists  ; — immutably  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forouL 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies ; 
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Whose  kingdOA  is  where  time  and  space  are 

not.       \  * 

Of  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart. 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require, 
What  more  that  may  not  pensh? — Thou,  dread 

source, 
Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all 
That  in  the  scale  of  licing  till  their  place  ; 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below, 
Set  and  sustained  ;— thou,  who  didst  wrap  the 

cloud 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself. 
Therein,  with  our  simplicity  awhile 
Might'st   hold,   on  earth,   communion   undis- 
turbed ; 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep, 
Or  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punctual  care, 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Resior'st  us,  daily,  to  the  powers  of  sense 
And  reason's  stedfast  rule — thou,  thou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  Spirits, 
Which  thou  includes!,  as  the  sea  her  waves : 
For  adoration  thou  endur'st ;  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will : 
For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws 
(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power) 
Even  to  thy  Being's  infinite  majesty ! 
This  universe  shall  pass  away— a  work 
Glorious  !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah  \  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads. 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy 

wild. 
Loved  haunts  like  these;  the  unimprisoned  Mind 
May  vet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own. 
Her  tnoughts,  her  images,  ner  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail. 
Still,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mme  ;  when,  stationed  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill — expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  returned 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep;  and  bring  llie  day 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him  toward  the  deep 
Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended  :  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  escaltcd  to  beatitude  : 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  filled  with  bliss, 
And  holiest  love  ;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light. 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  I 

Those  fervent  raptures  are  for  ever  flown  ; 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  undergone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse  : 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  stru|j:gle,  and  aspire 
Heavenward  ;  and  chide  the  part  of  me  that 

flags. 
Through  sinful  choice ;  or  dread  necessity 
On  human  nature  from  above  imposed. 
*Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise  ;  but,  to  converse  with  hea- 
ven— 
This  is  not  easy :— to  relinquish  all 
We  have,  or  hope,  of  happmess  and  joy. 
And  stand  in  freedom  loosened  from  this  world, 
I  deem  not  arduous ;  but  must  needs  confess 
That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 
Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desires  ; 
And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 


Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 
— ^lan  is  of  dust :  ethereal  hopes  are  his. 
Which,  when  they  should  sustain  themselves 

aloft, 
Want  due  consistence  ;  like  a  pillar  of  smoke. 
That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 
Rises  ;  but,  having  reached  the  thinner  air. 
Melts,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 
From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not:  at  least. 
If  grief  oe  something  hallowed  and  ordained. 
If  in  proportion  it  be  just  and  meet. 
Yet,  through  this  weakness  of  the  general  heart. 
Is  it  enabled  to  maintain  its  hold 
In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproves. 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness ;  so  senseless  who  could  be 
As  long  and  pcrseveringly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  his  love,  removed 
From  this  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable,  blessedness, 
Which  reason  promises,  and  holy  writ 
Ensures  to  all  oelicvers  ? — Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks. 
No  natural  branch ;  despondency  far  less  ; 
And,  least  of  all,  is  absolute  despair. 
— And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have 

drooped 
Even  to  the  dust ;  apparently,  through  weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonizing  sorrow  to  transmute  ; 
Deem  not  that  proof  is  here  of  hope  withheld 
When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impaired 
So  pitiably  that,  having  ceased  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret. 
Oh  !  no,  the  innocent  Sufferer  often  sees 
Too  clearly  ;  feels  too  vividly  ;  and  longs 
To  realize  the  vision,  with  intense 
And  over-constant  yearning  ; — there — there  lies 
ITie  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroyed. 
Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh, 
This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orb.^ 
Though  inconceivably  endowed,  too  dim 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
To  ecstasy  ;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 
I,  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free, 
Nor  rapt,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified  ;  or,  if  they  sleep,  .shall  wake 
From  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless  lovd 
Hope  below  this  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts : 
Hope  below  this  consists  not  with  belief 
In  perfect  wisdom,  guiding  mightiest  powei 
That  finds  no  limits  but  her  own  pure  will. 

Here  then  we  rest  ;  not  fearing  for  our  creed 
The  worst  that  human  reasoning  can  achieve, 
To  unsettle  or  perplex  it :  yet  with  pain 
Acknowledging,  and  grievous  .self-reproach, 
TTiat,  though  immovably  convinced,  we  want 
Zeal,  and  the  virtue  to  exist  by  faith 
As  soldiers  live  by  courage  ;  as,  by  strength 
Of  heart,  the  sailor  fights  with  roaring  seas. 
Alas !  the  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  matched  imcqually  with  custom,  tims, 
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And  domineering  faculties  of  sense 
In  all ;  in  most  with  superadded  foes, 
Idle  temptations  ;  open  vanities 
Kphemeral  ofr«;pring  of  the  unblushing  world  ; 
Anil,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  mind, 
lll-g')vcnicJ  j»assi(ms,  mnklings  of  despite. 
Immoderate  wii>hc»,  pining  di.scontcnt. 
Distress  and  core.     What  then  remains? — To 

seek 
Those  helps  for  his  occasions  ever  near 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  ihem;  vours,  re- 

ncwcd  , 

On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation  ;  praise  ;  andpraver — 
A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  tno  neart 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
IJut,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him,  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of    conscience— conscience    reverenced    and 

obeyed, 
As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul. 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. 
— Endeavour  thus  to  live  ;  these  rules  regard  ; 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  stedfast  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breath*  empyreal  air. 
Sons  of  the  morning.     For  your  nobler  part, 
Ere  disencumbered  of  her  mortal  chains. 
Doubt  shall  be  quelled  and  trouble  chased 

away  ; 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire  ; 
And  strengthen  love,  rcjoicinz  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave." 

While,  in  this  strain,  the  venerable  Sage 
Poured  forth  his  aspirations,  and  announced 
His  judgments,  near  that    lonely  house  we 

paced 
A  plot  of  green-sward,  seemingly  preserved 
By  nature's    care    from  wreck    of  scattered 

stones, 
And  from  encroachment  of  encircling  heath  : 
Small  space  !  but,  for  reiterated  steps, 
Smooth  and  commodious  .  as  a  stately  deck 
Which  to  and  fro  the  mariner  is  used 
To  tread  for  pastime,  talking  with  his  mates. 
Or  haply  thinking  of  far-distant  friends, 
While  the  ship  glides  before  a  steady  breeze. 
Stillness  prevailed  around  us  :  and  the  voice 
That  sp.iKc  was  capable  to  lift  the  soul 
Toward  regions  yet  more  tranquil.     But  mc- 

thought 
That  he,  whose  fixed  despondency  had  given 
Impulse  and  motive  to  that  strong  discourse, 
Was  less  upraised  in  spirit  than  abashed  ; 
Shrinking  from  admonition,  like  a  man 
\yho  feels  that  to  exhort  is  to  reproach. 
Yet  not  to  be  diverted  from  hisaun. 
The  Sage  continued  : — 

"  For  that  other  loss. 
The  loss  of  confidence  in  social  man. 
By  the  inicxpcctcd  transports  of  our  .ige 
Carried   so  nigh    that  every  thought    which 

looked 
Beyond  the  temporal  destiny  of  the  Kind 
To  many  seemed  superfluous — as  no  cause 
Could  e'er  for  such  exalted  confidence 
Exist ;  so,  none  is  now  for  fixed  despair : 


The  two  extremes  are  equally  disowned 
By  reason  :  if,  with  sharp  recoil,  from  one 
You  have  been  driven  far  as  its  opposite. 
Between  them  seek  the  point  whereon  to  build 
Sound  expectations.     So  doth  he  advise 
Who  shared  at  first  the  illusion  ;  but  was  soon 
Cast  from  the  pedestal  of  pride  by  shocks 
Which    Nature  gently  gave,  in  woods    and 

fields ; 
Nor  unreproved  by  Providence,  thus  reeaking 
To  the  inattentive  children  of  the  world  : 
'  Vain-glorious  Generation  !  what  new  powers 
On  you  have  been  conferred  ?  what  sius.  witb- 

held 
From  your  progenitors,  have  ye  received^ 
Fit  recompense  of  new  desert  ?  what  claim 
Are  ye  prepared  to  urge,  that  my  decrees 
For  you  should  undergo  a  sudden  change ; 
And  the  weak  functions  of  one  busy  day. 
Reclaiming  and  extirpating,  perform 
What  all  the  slowly-moving  years  of  time. 
With  their  united  force,  have  left  undone  f 
By  nature's  gradual  processes  be  taught ; 
By  story  be  confounded  I    Ye  aspire 
Rashly,  to  fall  once  more  ;  and  that  fidse  fruit. 
Which,  to  your  over-weenins  spirits,  yields 
Hope  of  a  flight  celestial,  wul  produce 
Misery  and  ^lame.     But  Wisdom  of  her  sons 
Shall  not  the  less,  though  late,  be  justiSed.* 

Such  timely  warning,"  said  the  Wanderer, 

*'  pave 
That  visionary  voice ;  and,  at  this  day. 
When  a  Tartarean  darkness  overspreads 
The  g^roaning  nations ;  when  the  impious  nale^ 
Bv  will  or  by  established  ordinance. 
Their  own  dire  agents,  and  constrain  the  gpod 
To  acts  which  they  abhor ;  though  I  bewail 
This  triumph,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heart 
Prevents  me  not  from  owning,  that  the  law. 
By  which  mankind  now  suffers,  is  most  just. 
For  by  superior  energies  ;  more  strict 
Afliance  in  each  other  ;  faith  more  firm 
In  their  unhallowed  principles  ;  the  bad 
Have  fairly  earned  a  victory  o'er  the  weak. 
The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good. 
Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait— in  hope 
To  see  the  moment,  when  the  righteous  cause 
Shall  gain  defenders  zealous  and  devout 
As  they  who  have  opposed  her ;  in  which  Virtue 
Will,  to  her  efforts,  tolerate  no  bounds 
That  are  not  lofty  as  her  rights  ;  aspiring 
By  impulse  of  her  own  ethereal  zeal. 
That  spirit  only  can  redeem  mankind  ; 
And  when  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear. 
Then  shall  <ntr  triumph  be  complete  as  theirs. 
Yet,  should  this  confidence  prove  vain,   the 

wise 
Have  still  the  keeping  of  their  proper  peace  ; 
Are  guardians  of  tncir  own  tranquillity. 
They  act,  or  they  recede,  observe,  and  feel ; 
'  Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
Those  revolutions  of  disturbances 
.Still  roll :  where  all  the  asptbcts  of  misery 
Predominate  ;  whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress  ; 
And  that  unless  ahffve  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself y  ha7vpoor  a  thing  is  Man!*  ♦ 
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Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  understand. 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explores 
All  natures, — to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each  ;  and  where  begins 
The  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  among  all  visible  Beings ; 
The  constitutions,  powers,  and  faculties, 
"Which  they  inherit, — cannot  step  beyond, — 
And  cannot  fall  beneath  ;  that  do  assign 
To  every  class  its  station  and  its  office, 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  ot  things; 
Up  from  the  crccpmg  plant  to  sovereign  Man. 
Such  converse,  if  directed  by  a  meek. 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love  . 
For  knowledge  is  delight ;  and  such  delight 
Breeds  love  :  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  is 
To  thought  and  to  the  climbing  intellect. 
It  teaches  less  to  love   than  to  adore  ; 
If  that  be  not  indeed  the  highest  love  !  " 

*'  Yet,"  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
"  The  dignity  of  life  is  not  impaired 
By  aught  that  innocently  satisfies 
The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart  ;  and  he 
Is  a  still  happier  man,  who,  for  those  heights 
Of  speculation  not  unfit,  descends  ; 
And  such  benign  affections  cultivates 
Among  the  inferior  kinds  ;  not  merely  those 
That  he  may  call  his  own,  and  which  depend, 
As  individual  objects  of  regard, 
Upon  his  care,  from  whom  he  also  looks 
For  signs  and  tokens  of  a  mutual  bond  ; 
But  others,  far  beyond  this  narrow  sphere. 
Whom,  for  the  very  sake  of  love,  he  loves. 
Nor  is  it  a  mean  praise  of  rural  life 
And  solitude,  that  they  do  favour  most 
Most  frequently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain. 
These  pure  sensations  ;  that  can  penetrate 
The  obstreperous  city  ;  on  the  barren  seas 
Arc  not  unfelt ;  and  much  might  recommend, 
How  much  they  might  inspirit  and  endear, 
ITie  loneliness  of  this  sublime  retreat  I  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Sage,  resuming  the  discourse 
Again  directed  to  his  downcast  Friend, 
"If,  with  the  froward  will  and  grovelling  soul 
Of  man,  offended,  liberty  is  here. 
And  invitation  every  hour  renewed, 
To  mark  ifieir  placid  state   who  never  heard 
Of  a  command  which  they  have  power  to  break. 
Or  rule  which  they  are  tempted  to  transgress  : 
These,  with  a  soothed  or  elevated  heart, 
May  we  behold  ;  their  knowledge  register ; 
Observe  their  ways  ;  and,  free  from  envy,  find 
Complacence  there:—  but  wherefore  this  to  you  ? 
I  guess  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth, 
The  redbreast,  ruffled  up  by  winter  s  cold 
Into  a  '  feathery  bunch,   feeds  at  your  hand  : 
A  box,  perchance,  is  from  your  casenjcnt  hung 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  in  ; — not  m  vain, 
The  barriers  disregarding  that  surround 
This  deep  abiding  place,  before  your  sight 
Mounts  on  the  breeze  the  butterfly;  and  soars, 
Small  creature  as  she  is,  from  earth's  bright 

flowers. 
Into  the  dewy  clouds.     Ambition  reigns 
In  the  waste  wilderness :  the  Soul  ascends 
Drawn  towards  her  native  firmament  of  heaven, 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Upborne,  at  evening,  on  replenished  wing. 
This  shaded  valley  leaves  ;  and  leaves  the  dark 
Empurpled  hills,  conspicuotisly  renewing 


A  proud  communication  with  the  sun 

Low  sunk  beneath  the  horizon  I— List! — I  heard, 

Fiom  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  voice  sent 

forth 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  cry. 
Again  I  " — The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  expressed  :  from  out  the  mountain's  heart 
The  solemn  voice  appeared  to  issue,  startling 
The  blank  air — for  the  region  all  around 
Stood  empty  of  all  shape  of  life,  and  silent 
Save  for  that  single  cr>',  the  unanswer'd  bleat 
Of  a  poor  lamb — left  somewhere  to  itself. 
The  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude  ! 
He  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed, 
Through    consciousness   that   silence   in  such 

place 
Was  best,  the  most  affecting  eloquence. 
But  soon  his   thoughts   returned  upon   them- 
selves, 
And,  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  thus  he  resumed. 

"Ah!  if  the  heart,  too  confidently  raised. 
Perchance  too  lightly  occupied,  or  lulled 
Too  easily,  despise  or  overlook 
The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth. 
Her  sad  dep>endence  upon  time,  and  all 
The  trepidations  of  mortality. 
What  place  so  destitute  and  void— but  there 
The  little  flower  her  vanity  shall  clieck  ; 
The   trailing  worm    reprove   her    thoughtless 
pride  ? 

These  craggy  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds. 
Does  that  benignity  pervade   that  warms 
The  mole  contented  with  her  darksome  walk 
In  the  cold  ground  ;  and  to  the  cmmct  gives 
Her  foresight,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
The  tiny  creatures  strong  by  social  league  ; 
Supports  the  generations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes,  till  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
Or  grassy  bottom,  all,  with  little  hills — 
Their  labour,  covered,  as  a  lake  with  waves  : 
Thousands  of  cities,  in  the  desert  place 
Built  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of  life  ! 
Nor  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought. 
Creatures  that  in  communities  exist, 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardianship 
Or  through  dependence  upon  mutual  aid, 
Than  by  participation  of  delight 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam, 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy? 
More  obviously  the  self-same  influence  rtiles 
The   feathered  kinds ;   the   fieldfare's   pensive 

flock, 
The  cawing  rooks,  and  sea-mews  from  afar, 
Hovering  above  these  inland  solitudes. 
By  the  rough  wind  unscattered,  at  whose  call 
Up  through  the  trenches  of  the   long-drawn 

▼ales 
Their  voyage  was  begun  :  nor  is  its  power 
Unfelt  among  the  sedentary  fowl 
That  seek  yon  pool,  and  there  prolong  their  slay 
In  silent  congress  ;  or  together  roused 
Take  flight  ;   while  with   their  clang  the  air 

resounds. 
And,  over  all,  in  that  ethereal  vault, 
Is  the  mute  company  of  changeful  clouds ; 
Bright  apparition,  suddenly  put  forth, 
The  rainbow  smiling  on  the  uded  stonn ; 
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The  mild  assemblnge  of  the  starry  heavens  ; 
And  the  great  sun,  earth's  universal  lord  I 

How  bountiful  i<  Nature  !  he  shall  find 
Who   seeks   not ;    and  to  him    who  hath  not 

askci] 
Large  measure  shall  be  dealt-     Tliree  sabbatli- 

days 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  service  bent 
Of  mere  humanity,  you  clomb  those  heights; 
And  what  a  marvellous  and  heavenly  show 
Was  suddenly  revealed  ! — the  swains  moved  on, 
And  heeded  not :  you  lingered,  you  perceived 
And  felt,  deeply  as  livincf  man  could  feel. 
There  is  a  luxury  in  sclf-di'iprai'ie  ; 
And  inward  sclf-<lisparaRemcnt  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast. 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  own  desert, 
You  judge  unthankfully  :  distempered  nerves 
Infect  the  thoui^hts  :  the  languor  of  the  frame 
Depresses  the  soul's  vigour.    Quit  your  couch — 
Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  cell : 
Nor  let  the  hallowed  powers,  that  shed  from 

heaven 
Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  through  a  watch 
Of  midnight  hours,  unseasonably  tv%  inkling 
In  this  deep  Hollow,  like  a  sullen  star 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool. 
Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yourself  from  ways 
That  run  not  parallel  to  nature's  course. 
Rise  with  the  lark  !  your  matins  shall  obtain 
Grace,  be  their  composition  what  it  may, 
If  but  with  hers  performed  ;  climb  once  again, 
Climb  every  day,   those  ramparts:   meet  the 

breeze 
Upon  their  tops,  adventurous  as  a  bee 
That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  feed 
On  new-blown  heath  ;  let  yon  commanding  rock 
lie  your  frequented  watch-tower  ;  roll  the  stone 
In  thunder  down  the  mountains  ;  with  all  your 

might 
Chase  the  wild  goat ;  and  if  the  bold  red  deer 
Fly  to  those  harbours,  driven  by  hound  and 

horn 
I^ud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pursuit ; 
So,  wearied  to  your  hut  shall  you  return. 
And  sink  at  evening  into  sound  repose." 

The  Solitary  lifted  toward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye  : — .icconlant  feelings  rushed 
Into  my   busom,   whence    these   words  broke 

forth: 
*'Oh !  wh.it  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health. 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued, 
And  all  the  nice  rc::jards  of  flesh  and  blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit  !  —How  divine, 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mf)rtal.  man 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
IJy  devious  footsteps  ;  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time  I  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest, 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion — one 
Among  the  many  there  ;  and  while  the  mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  call  out  shapes 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fast  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument ;  and  while  the  streams 
(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  haste 


To  ezerdse  their  untried  faculties) 
Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clondSf 
And  starting  from  the  hollows  of  the  eaith 
More  multitudinous  every  moment,  rend 
Their  way  before  them— what  a  Joy  to  roam 
An  equal  among  mightiest  energies ; 
And  haply  sometime  with  articulate  Tolce, 
Amid  the  deafening^  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud, 
'  Kajge  on  ye  elements !  let  moon  and  stars 
Their  aspects  lend,  and  mingle  in  their  turn 
With  this  commotion  (ruinous  though  it  be) 
From  day  to  night,  from  night  to  day,  pro- 
longed!"* 

"Yes,"  said  the  Wanderer,  taking  from  my 

lips 
llie  strain  of  transport,  "whosoe'er  in  youth 
Has,  through  ambition  of  his  soul,  given  way 
To  such  desires  and  grasped  at  sudi  delight. 
Shall  feel  congenial  stirrings  late  and  long. 
In  spite  of  all  the  weakness  that  life  brings. 
Its  cares  and  sorrows;  he,  though  taught  to 

own 
The  tranquilliang  power  of  time,  shall  wake^ 
Wake  sometimes  to  a  noUe  restlessness — 
Loving  the  sports  which  once  he  gloried  in. 

Compatriot,  Friend,  remote  are  Garry's  hillsa 
The  streams  far  distant  of  your  native  glen ; 
Vet  is  their  form  and  image  here  expressed 
With  brotherly  resemblaztce.    Turn  your  steps 
Wherever  fancy  leads ;  by  day,  by  night. 
Are  various  engines  working,  not  the  same 
As  those  with  which  your  soid  in  youth  was 

moved. 
But  by  the  great  Artificer  endowed 
With  no  inferior  power.    You  dwell  alone  ; 
You  walk,  you  live,  you  speculate  alone  ; 
Yet  doth  remembrance,  like  a  sovereign  prince, 
For  you  a  stately  ^llery  maintain 
Of  gay  or  tragicpictures.    You  have  seen. 
Have  acted,  suflfered,  travelled  far,  observed 
With  no  incurious  eye  :  and  books  are  yours, 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
Preserved  from  age  to  age  ;  more  nredous  far 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need. 
The  Sultan  hides  deep  in  ancestral  tombs. 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will : 
And  music  waits  upon  your  skilful  touch. 
Sounds  which  the  wandering  shepherd   from 

these  heights 
Hears,  and  forgets  his  purpose; — furnished 

thus. 
How  can  you  droop,  if  willing  to  be  upraised  f 

A  piteous  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  Man — 
Yet  not  rejoice  in  Nature.     He,  whose  hours 
Are  by  domestic  pleasures  uncaressed 
And  unenlivened  ;  who  exists  whole  3rears 
Apart  from  benefits  received  or  done 
'Mid  the  transactions  of  the  bustling  crowd  ; 
Who  neither  hears,  nor  feels  a  w»h  to  hear 
Of  the  world's  interests — such  a  one  liath  need 
Of  a  quick  fancy,  and  an  active  heart. 
That,  for  the  day's  consumption,   books  may 

yield 
Food  not  unwholesome  ;  earth  and  air  correct 
His  morbid  humour,  with  delight  supplied 
Or  solace,  varying,  as  the  seasons  change. 
— Truth  has  her  pleasure-grounds,  her  hauius 

of  ease 
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And  easy  contemplation  ;  gay  parterres, 
And  labyrinthine  walks,  her  stmny  glades 
And  shady  groves  in  studied  contrast — each, 
For  recreation,  leading  into  each  : 
These  may  he  range,  if  willing  to  partake 
Their  soft  indulgences,  tnd  in  due  time 
May  issue  thence,  recniitcd  for  the  tasks 
And  course  of  service  'I'ruth  requires  from  those 
Who  tend  her  altars,  wait  upon  her  throne. 
And  guard  her  fortresses.     Who   thinks,  and 

feels. 
And  recognises  ever  and  anon 
The  breeze  of  nature  stirring  in  his  soul, 
Why  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray, 
And  nurse  'the  dreadful  appetite  of  death?' 
If  tired  with  systems,  each  in  its  degree 
Substantial,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  turn. 
Let  him  build  systems  of  his  own,  and  smile 
At  the  fond  work,  demolished  with  a  touch  ; 
If  unreligious,  let  him  be  at  once 
Among  ten  thousand  innocents,  enrolled 
A  pupil  in  the  many-chambered  school 
Where  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge; 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep  : 
Yet  rather  would  1  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
Or  death-watch  :  and  as  readily  rejoice. 
If  two  auspicious  magpies  crossed  my  way  ;— 
To  this  would  rather  bend  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place  ; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  ends; 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  she  recoils 
At  once— or,  not  recoiling,  is  pcn)lcxed — 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research  ; 
Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should 

dwell. 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolving, 
Seeks,  yet  can  nowhere  find,  the  light  of  truth. 

Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walked ;  and  when  and  wheresoe'er  he 

moved. 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not. 
He  heard,  borne  on  the  wind,  the  articulate 

voice 
Of  God  ;  and  AngeU  to  his  sight  appeared 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  paradise  : 
Or  through  the  groves  gliding  like  morning 

mist 
Enkindled  by  the  sun.     He  »ate— and  talked 
With  winged  Messengers  :  who  daily  brought 
To  his  small  island  in  the  ethereal  deep 
Tidings  of  joy  and  love. — From  those  pure 

heights 
(Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 
Have  condescendingly  been  shadowed  forth 
Communications  .spiritually  maintained. 
And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 
Fell  Human-kind — to  banishment  condemned 
That  flowing  years  repealed  not :  and  distress 
And  grief  spread  wiae ;  but  Man  escaped  the 

doom 
Of  destitution  : — solitude  was  not. 
— Jehovah -^•ohapcless  Power  above  all  Powers, 


Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  God, 
By  vocal  utterance,  or  blaze  of  light. 
Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localised  in  heaven  ; 
On  earth,  enshrined  within  the  wandering  ark  ; 
Or,  out  of  Sion,  thundering  from  his  throne 
Between  the  Cherubim — on  the  chosen  Race 
Showered  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dispense 
Tudgmcnts,  that  filled  the  land  from  age  to  a:.;e 
With  hope,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  and  fear  ; 
And  with  amazement  smote  : — thereby  to  assert 
His  scorned,  or  unacknowledged,  sovereignly. 
And  when  the  One,  ineffable  of  name. 
Of  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 
From  mortal  adoration  or  regard, 
Not  then  was  Deity  cni;ulfcd  :  nor  Man. 
The  rational  creature,  left   to  feel  the  wci.^jht 
Of  his  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought 
Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will, 
To  benefit  anil  bless,  through  mightier  power* — 
Whether  the  PersLin— zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  w:il!s 
And  roofs  of  temples  built  by  hnman  hands  — 
To  loftiest  heights  ascending,  from  their  lops. 
With  myrtle-wreathed  tiara  on  his  brow. 
Presented  sacrifice  to  moon  and  stars, 
And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements. 
And  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  for  him 
A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  (>od. 
With  lifted  hands  invoked,  ami  songi  of  praise : 
Or,  less  reluctantly  to  bonds  of  sense 
Yielding  his  soul,  the  Babylonian  framed 
For  influence  undefined  a  pers«in;d  shape  ; 
And,   from  the  plain,  wiin  toil  inimciisc,  up- 
reared 
Tower  eight  times  planted  on  the  top  of  tower, 
That  Belus,  niijhtly  to  his  splendid  couch 
Descending,  there  mijrhtrcst ;  up->n  that  height 
Pure  and  serene,  diffused — to  overlook 
Winding  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 
Of  his  devoted  worshippers,  far-sirctched. 
With  grove  and  field  and  garden  interspersed  : 
Their  town,  and  foodful  region  for  support 
Against  the  pressure  of  beleaguering  war. 

Chaldean  Shepherds,  ranging  trackless  fields. 
Beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude, 
I.,ooked  on  the  polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never  closed 
His  stedfast  eye.     The  planetary  Five 
With  a  submissive  reverence  they  beheld  ; 
Watched,  from   the  centre  of  their  sleeping 

floclcs 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seemed  to  move 
Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round. 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  Gods  ; 
And,  by  their  aspects,  jtignifying  works 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  Man  revealed. 
— ^The  imaginative  faculty  was  lord 
Of  observations  natural ;  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  made  report  of  stars 
In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro. 
Between  the  oros  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  counterpart,  adorned 
With  answering  constellations,  under  earth. 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  living  sic:ht 
But  present  to  the  dead :  who.  so  thev  deemed. 
Like  those  celestial  messengers  beheld 
All  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  all. 

The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills. 
Rivers  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shores,— 
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Under  a  cope  of  sky  more  variable, 

Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  God, 

Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  brought, 

From  the  surruundinc  countries  at  the  choice 

Of  all  adventurers.     With  unrivalled  skill, 

As  nicest  observation  furnished  hints 

For  studious  fancy,  his  quick  hand  bestowed 

On  fluent  op>crations  a  fixed  shape  ; 

Metal  or  stone,  idolatrously  served. 

And  yet — triumphant  o'er  this  pompous  show 

Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense, 

On  every  side  encountered  ;  in  despite 

Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 

\Sy  wandering  Rhapsodists  :  and  in  contempt 

Of  doubt  and  bold  denial  hourly  urged 

Amid  the  wrangling  schools — a  spirit  hung, 

Beautiful  region  !  o'er  thy  towns  and  farms, 

Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs  ; 

And  emanations  were  perceived  ;  and  acts 

Of  immortality,  in  Nature's  course. 

Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 

As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 

And  armed  warrior  ;  and  in  every  grove 

A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed, 

"When  piety  more  awful  had  relaxed. 

— *Take.   nmning  river,  take  these  locks  of 

mine ' — 
Thus  would   the  Votary  say — *this  severed 

hair. 
My  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present, 
Thankful  for  my  beloved  child's  return. 
Thy  banks,  Ccphisus,  he  a(;ain  hath  trod. 
Thy  murmurs  heard ;   and  drunk  the  crystal 

lymph 
With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty  lip. 
And,  all  day  long,  moisten  these  flowery  fields  !' 
And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  was 

shed 
Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 
Of  Life  continuous,  Keing  unimpaired  ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 
There  shall  endure, — existence  unexposed 
To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident ; 
From  diminution  safe  and  weakening  age  : 
"While  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles,  and  decays; 
And  countless  generations  of  mankind 
Depart ;  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod. 

We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love  ; 
And,  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed, 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 
But  what  is  error?" — **  Answer  he  who  can  !'* 
The  Sceptic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaimed  : 
*'  Love,  Hope,  and  Admiration — are  they  not 
Mad  Fancy  s  favourite  vassals  ?    Does  not  life 
Use  them,  full  oft,  as  pioneers  to  ruin. 
Guides  to  destruction  ?     Ls  it  well  to  trust 
Imagination's  light  when  reason's  fails, 
The  unguarded  taper  where  the  guarded  faints? 
— Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  declare 
What  error  is  ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debase  the  mind  :  the  genuine  seats 
Of  power,  where  are  they?  Who  shall  regulate. 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intellectual  rank?" 

*'  Methinks,"  persuasively  the  Sage  replied, 
"That  for  this  arduous  office  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantages.     Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  mu<it  supply 
Of  much  exalted  good  by  Heaven  vouchsafed 
To  dignify  the  humblest  state.— Your  voice 


Hath,  in  my  hearing,  often  testified 

That  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  they  alone. 

By  their  condition  taught,  can  understand 

The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  daily  asks 

For  daily  bread.    A  consciousness  is  yours 

How  feelingly  religion %iay  be  learned 

In  sRMky  cabin.s  from  a  mother's  tongue — •_ 

Heard  while  the  dwelling  vibrates  to  the  din 

Of  the  contiguous  torrent,  gathering  strength 

At  every  moment— and,  with  strength,  increase 

Of  fury  ;  or,  while  snow  is  at  the  door. 

Assaulting  and  defending,  and  the  wind. 

A  sightless  labourer,  whistles  at  his  woik- 

Fearful ;  but  resignation  tempers  fear. 

And  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds. 

— The    Shepherd-lad,    that   in    the   sunshine 

carves, 
On  the  green  turf,  a  dial— to  divide 
The  silent  hours ;  and  who  to  that  report 
Can  portion  out  his  pleasures,  and  adapt. 
Throughout  a  long  and  lonely  summer  s  day 
His  round  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 
With  less  intelligence  for  mffral  things 
Of  gravest  import.     Eariy  he  perceives. 
Within  himself,  a  measure  and  a  rule. 
Which  to  the  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply. 
That  shines  for  him,  and  shines  for  all  manlrind. 
Experience  daily  fixing  his  regards 
On  nature's  wants,  he  Icnows  howfewthey  are. 
And  where  they  lie,  how  answered  and  ap> 

peased. 
This  knowledge  ample  recompense  affords 
For  manifold  privations  ;  he  refers 
His  notions  to  this  standard  :  on  this  rock 
Rests  his  desires  ;  and  hence,  in  after  Ufe, 
Soul-strengthening     patience,     and     sublime 

content. 
Imagination— not  permitted  here 
To  waste  her  powers,  as  in  the  worldling's  mind. 
On  fickle  pleasures,  and  superfluous  cares. 
And  trivial  ostentation — is  left  free 
And  puissant  to  range  the  solemn  walks 
Of  time  and  nature,  girded  by  a  rone 
That,  while  it  binds,  invigorates  and  supports. 
Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 
Of  his  poor  hut,  or  on  the  mountain  top. 
Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  Man  so  bred 
(T.ike  from  him  w  hat  you  will  upon  the  score 
Of  ignorance  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 
For  noble  purposes  of  mind  :  his  heart 
Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days  ; 
His  eye  disting^uishes,  his  soul  creates. 
And  those  illusions,  which  excite  the  scorn 
Or  move  the  pity  of  unthinking  minus 
Are  they  not  mainly  outward  ministers 
Of  inward    conscience?    with   whose   service 

charged 
They  came  and  go,  appeared  and  disappear. 
Diverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 
Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  grief. 
Or  pride  of  he.irt  abatmg  :  and.  whene'er 
For  less  important  ends  those  phantoms  move. 
Who  would  forbid  them,  if  their  presence  serve. 
On  thmly-peopled  mountains  and  wild  heaths, 
h  illing  a  space,  else  vacant,  to  exalt 
Ihe  forms  of  Nature,  and  enlarge  her  powers? 

Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  us  revert,  and  place  before  our  thoughu 
J  he  face  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
To  the  unenlightened  swains  of  pagan  Greece. 
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— la   that   fair  clinic,   the   lonely  herdsmm, 

stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day. 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose  : 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he 
When  his  own  breath  wiis  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill   could  make,  his  fancy 

fetched, 
Even  from  the  blazinjj  chariot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  Youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute. 
And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravi^luncnt. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  a  bright  eye 
Up  towards  the  cresceut  moon,  with  grateful 

heart 
Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestowed 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  spurt : 
And    hence,    a    beaming    Goddess    with    her 

Nymphs, 
Across   the   lawn  and  through  the  darksome 

grove, 
Not  imaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
IJy  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave. 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase  ;  as  moon  and  stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven, 
When  winds  arc  blowing  siroug.     1  he  travel- 
ler slaked 
His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 
The  Naiad.     Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  trans- 
formed 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  Zephyrs   fannmg,   as   they  passed,    their 

wings. 
Lacked  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  whom  they 

wooed 
With     gentle     whisper.        Withered     boughs 

grotesque, 
Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age, 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side  ; 
And,  sometimes,  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goal's  depending  beard, — 
These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  Deities;  or  Pan  liimself. 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  God !" 

The  strain  was  aptly  chosen  ;  and  I  could 
mark 
Its  kindly  influence,  o'er  the  yielding  brow 
Of  our  Companion,  gradually  diflused  ; 
While,  listening,  he  had  paced  the  noiseless  turf. 
Like  one  whose  untired  ear  a  murmuring  stream 
Detains  ;  but  templed  now  to  interpose. 
He  with  a  smile  exclaimed  :  — 

'  'Tis  well  you  speak 
At  a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land. 
And  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth  was 

taught. 
The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal. 
Shrine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
That  harboured  them, — the  souls  retaining  yet 
The  churlish  features  of  that  after-race 
Who  fled  to  woods,  caverns,  and  jutting  rocks, 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  ntes. 
Or  what  their  scruples  construed  to  be  such — 
How,   think    you,   would  they  tolerate  this 

scheme 
Of  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 


Far  as  it  might  be  uriged,*  to  sow  afresh 

The  weeds  of  Romish  phantasy,  in  vain 

Uprooted  ;  would  re-consecrale  our  wells 

To  good  Saint  FiPan  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne  ; 

And  from  long  bai  shment  recal  Saint  Giles, 

To  watch  again  with  tutelary  love 

O'er  stately  Edinborough  throned  on  crags? 

A  blessed  restoration,  to  behold 

The  patron,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests, 

Once   more   parading  tlurough  her  crowded 

streets 
Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense  ! " 

This  answer  followed. — "You  have  turned 
my  thoughts 
Upon  our  brave  Progenitors,  who  rose 
Against  idolatry  with  warlike  mind, 
And  shrunk  from  vain  observances,  to  lurk 
In  woods,  and  dwell  under  impending  rocks 
Ill-sheltered,  and  oft  wanting  fire  and  food  ; 
Why? — for  'his  very  reason  that  they  felt, 
And  did  acknowledge,  wheresoc'cr  they  moved, 
A  spiritual  presence,  oft-iimes  misconceived, 
l>ut  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
liounty  and  government,  that  filled  their  hearts 
With  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  fear,  and  love  ; 
And   from   their  fervent  lips  drew  hymn^  of 

praise. 
That  through  the   desert  rang.     Though  fa- 
voured less. 
Far  less,  than  these,  yet  such,  in  their  degree. 
Were  those  bewildered  Pagans  of  old  time. 
l5eyond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 
They  looked  ;   were  humbly  thankful  for  the 

good 
Which  the  warm  sun  solicited,  and  earth 
liestowcd  ;   were  gladsome, — and  their  moral 

sense 
They  furtified  with  reverence  for  the  Gods  ; 
And  they  had  hopes  that  overstepped  the  Grave. 

Now,  shall  our  great  Discoverers,"  he  ex- 
claimed, 
Raising  his  voice  triumphantly,  "obtain 
From  sense  and  reason  less  than  these  Cibtained, 
Though  far  misled  \    Shall  men  for  whom  our 

age 
Unbaflled  powers  of  vision  hath  prepared. 
To  explore  the  world  without  and  world  within, 
lie  joyless  .is  the  blind  ?    Ambitious  spirits — 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  hath  produced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand  ; 
And  they  whorather  divf  than  soar,  whose  pains 
Have  solved  the  elements,  or  analysed 
The  thinking  principle— shall  they  in  fact 
Prove  a  degraded  Race  ?  and  what  avails 
Renown,  if  their  presumption  make  them  such? 
Oh  I  there  is  laughter  at  their  work  in  heaven  I 
Inquire  of  ancient  Wisdom  ;  go,  demand 
Of  mighty  Nature,  if 'twas  ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  far  off  yet  be  unraised  ; 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore, 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnection  dead  and  spiritless  ; 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still, 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  little  ;  waging  thus 
An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  our  OMTQ  souls ! 
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And  if  indeed  there  be 
An  all-pcrvadinff  Spirit,  upon  whom 
Our  dark  foundations  rc-^t,  could  he  design 
That  thi;  m.igniliccnt  effect  of  power, 
The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  that  we  behold 
fiv  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals ; 
'J  hat  tne-»e— and  that  superior  mystery 
Our  vital  frame,  so  fearfully  devised. 
And  the  d:ead  soul  within  it — should  exi^t 
Only  to  be  examined,  pondered,  searched, 
ProGcd,  vexed,  and  criticised  ? — Accuse  me  not 
Of  an-ijgancc,  unknown  Wanderer  as  1  am. 
If,  havinj;  walked  with  Nature  threescore  years, 
And  offered,  far  as  frailty  would  allow. 
My  heart  a  daily  sacriiicc  to  Truth, 
1  now  aOirm  of  Nature  and  of  Truth, 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  Divinity 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men 
Swayed  by  such  motives,  to  such  ends  em- 
ployed ; 
Philosophers,  who,  thouRh  the  human  soul 
Be  of  a  thousand  faculties  composed, 
And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet  prize 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe. 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  Self-love  her  own  intelligence  ; 
That  one,  ]v)or,  finite  object,  in  the  abyss 
Of  infinite  Deing,  twinkling  restlessly ! 

Nor  higher  place  can  be  assigned  to  him 
And   his  compeers — the   laugliing  Sage    of 

France.  — 
Crowned  was  he,  if  my  memory  do  not  err, 
With  laurel  planted  upon  hoary  hairs. 
In  si;;n  of  conquest  by  his  wit  achieved 
And  benefits  hi"i  wisdom  had  conferred  : 
His  stooping   body  tottered  with  wreaths  of 

flowers 
Opprest,  far  less  bccominij  ornaments 
Tnan  Spring  oft  twines  about  a  mouldering  tree; 
Yet  so  it  pleased  a  fond,  a  vain,  old  Man, 
And  a  most  frivolous  people.     Him  I  mean 
Who  penned,  to  ridicule  confiding  faith. 
This  sorry  Legend ;  which  by  chance  we  found 
Piled  in  a  nook,  throTigh  malice,  as  might  seem. 
Among   more   innocent   rubbish."  —  Speaking 

thus. 
With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  how,  and  where. 
We  had  espied  the  book,  he  drew  it  forth  ; 
And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed. 
At  once,  all  traces  from  the  good  Man's  heart 
Of  unbenign  aversion  or  contempt. 
Restored  it  to  its  owner.     "  (>entle  Friend," 
Herewith  he  grasped  the  Solitary's  hand, 
•'  You  have  known  lights  and  guides  better  than 

these. 
Ah  I  let  not  aught  amiss  within  dispose 
A  noble  mind  to  practise  on  herself. 
And  tempt  opinion  to  support  the  wrongs 
Of  passinn  :  whatsoe'er  be  felt  or  feared, 
From  higher  judgment-seats  make  no  appeal 
To  lower  :  can  you  question  that  the  soul 
Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  choice 
To  be  cast  off.  upon  an  oath  proposed 
By  each  new  upstart  notion  ?    In  the  ports 
Of  levity  no  refuge  can  he  found. 
No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 
He  who  by  wilful  disesteem  of  life 
And  proud  insensibility  to  hope. 
Affront*  the  eye  of  Solitude,  shall  learn 
That  her  mild  nature  con  be  terrible  ; 


That  neither  she  nor  Silence  lack  the  _ 
To  avenge  their  own  insulted  majestyr 

O  blest  seclusion !  when  the  mind  admits 
The  law  of  duty :  and  can  therefore  move 
Throuch  each  vicissitude  of  loss  and  gain. 
Linked  in  entire  complacence  with  her  choice  ; 
When  youth's  presumptuousness  is  mellowed 

down. 
And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismissed  ; 
When  wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  fruit. 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hun^ 
I  n  sober  plenty  :  when  the  spirit  stoops 
To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  stream 
Of  unreproved  enjoyment  ;  and  is^  pleased 
To  muse,  and  be  saluted  by  the  air 
Of  meek  repentance,  wafting  wall-flower  scents 
From  out  the  crumbling  ruins  of  fallen  pride 
And  chambers  of  transgression,  now  forlorn. 
O,  calm  contented  days,  and  peaceful  nights ! 
Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtained,  would 

strive 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch 
Soft,  as  may  seem,  but,  under  that  disguise. 
Stuffed  with  the  thorny  substance  of  the  past 
For  fixed  annoyance  .*  and  full  oft  beset 
With  floating  dreams,  black  and  disconsolate. 
The  vapoury  phantoms  of  futurity  ? 

Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides. 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp  ;  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightness.    As  the  ample  moon. 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove. 
Durns,  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light, 
I  n  the  green  trees  ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
I'heir  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene: — Like  power  abides 
In  man's  celestial  spirit ;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire. 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life. 
From  error,  disappointment — nay,  from  guilt; 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  justice  wills. 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair." 

The  Solitary  by  these  words  was  touched 
With  manifest  emotion,  and  exclaimed  ; 
"  But  how  begin  ?  and  whence  ?— '  The  Mind  is 

free — 
Resolve,'  the  haughty  Moralist  would  say, 
'  This  single  act  is  all  that  we  demand.' 
Alas !  sucHi  wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 
Whose  very  sorrow  is,  that  time  hath  «hom 
His  natural  wings  ! — To  friendship  let  him  turn 
For  succour  ;  but  perhaps  he  sits  alone 
On  stormy  waters,  tossed  in  a  little  boat 
That  holds  but  him.  and  can  contain  no  more  I 
Religion  tells  of  amity  sublime 
Which  no  condition  can  preclude  ;  of  One 
Who  sees  all  suffering,  comprehends  all  wantS| 
All  weakness  fathoms,  can  supply  all  needs  : 
But  is  that  bounty  absolute  ? — His  gifts. 
Are  they  not,  still,  in  .some  degree,  rewards 
For  acts  of  service  ?    Can  his  love  extend 
To  hearts  that  own  not  him  ?    Will  showers  of 

grace. 
When  in  the  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen. 
Fall  to  refresh  a  parched  and  withered  Und  f 
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Or  shall  the  groaning  Spirit  cast  her  load 
At  the  Redeemer's  feet  t " 

In  rueful  tone. 
With  some  impatience  in  his  mien,  he  spake  : 
Back  to  my  mmd  rushed  all  that  had  been  urged 
To  calm  the  Sufferer  when  his  story  closed  ; 
I  looked  for  counsel  as  unbending  now ; 
But  a  discriminating  sympathy 
Stooped  to  this  apt  reply ; — 

"As  men  from  men 
Do,  in  the  constitution  of  their  souls, 
Diflcr,  by  mystery  not  to  be  explained  ; 
And  as  we  fall  by  various  ways,  and  sink 
One  deeper  than  another,  self-condemned, 
Through  manifold  degrees  of  guilt  and  shame  ; 
So  manifold  and  various  are  the  ways 
Of  restoration,  fashioned  to  the  steps 
Of  all  infirmity,  and  tending  all 
To  the  same  point,  attainable  by  all — 
Peace  in  ourselves,  and  union  with  our  God. 
For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  road 
Lies  open  :  we  have  heard  from  you  a  voice 
At  every  moment  softened  in  its  course 
By  tenderness  of  heart ;  have  seen  your  eye. 
Even  like  an  altar  lit  by  fire  from  heaven. 
Kindle  l)cfore  us. — Your  discourse  this  day, 
That,  like  the  fabled  Lethe,  wished  to  flow 
In  creeping  sadness,  through  oblivious  shades 
Of  death  and  ni^ht,  has  caught  at  every  turn 
The  colours  of  the  sun.     Access  for  you 
Is  yet  preserved  to  princifiles  of  truth, 
Which  the  imaginative  Will  upholds 
In  scats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approached 
By  the  inferior  Faculty  that  moulds, 
\V  ith  her  minute  and  speculative  pains, 
Opinion,  ever  changing  I 

I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely  ;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened   with  joy ;    for  from  within   were 

heard 
Murmurings,  whereby  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  witn  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith ;  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power ; 
And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.     Here  you  stand, 
Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ; 
Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will. 
— Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel. 
The  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn 
If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 
Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 
Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart. 
Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  your  life, 
Received  a  shock  of  awful  consciousness. 
In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 
At  night's  approach  bring  down  the  unclouded 

To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls ; 
A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast. 
And  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 
Of  human  anthems,— choral  song,  or  burst 
Sublime  of  instnunental  hannony. 


To  glorify  the  Eternal  I    What  if  these 
Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 
Here, — if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute, 
And  the  soft  woodlark  here  did  never  chant 
Her  vespers, — Nature  fails  not  to  provide 
Impulse  and  utterance.     The  whispering  air 
Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights. 
And  blind  recesses  of  the  caverned  rocks ; 
The  little  rills,  and  waters  numberless. 
Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 
With  the  loud  streams  :  and  often,  at  the  hour 
When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stars,  is  heard. 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge. 
One  voice — the  solitary  raven,  flying 
Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark  blue  dome. 
Unseen,  perchance  above  all  power  of  sight — 
An  iron  knell !  with  echoes  from  afar 
Faint — and  still  fainter— as  the  cry,  with  which 
The  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 
Through  the  calm  region,  fades  upon  the  ear. 
Diminishing  by  di>tance  till  it  seemed 
To  expire  ;  yet  from  the  abyss  is  caught  again. 
And  yet  again  recovered  I 

But  descending 
From  these  imaginative  heights,  that  yield 
Far-stretching  views  into  eternity. 
Acknowledge  that  to  Nature's  humbler  power 
Your  cherished  sullcnness  is  forced  to  bend 
Kven  here,  where  her  amenities  are  sown 
With  sparing  hand.    Then  trust  yourself  abroad 
To  range  her  blooming  bowers,  and  spacious 

fields 
Where  on  the  lalx)urs  of  the  happy  throng 
She  smiles,  including  in  her  wide  embrace 
City,  and  town,  and  tower, — and  sea  with  ships 
Sprinkled  ; — be  our  Companion  while  we  track 
Her  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life  ; 
While,    free  as   air,    o'er   printless  sands  we 

march. 
Or  pierce  the  gloom  of  her  majestic  woods  ; 
Roaming,  or  resting  under  grateful  shade 
In  peace  and  meditative  cheerfulness  ; 
Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate, 
Do  speak,  at  Heaven's  command,  to  eye  and 

ear, 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense. 
With  inarticulate  language. 

For,  the  Man  — 
Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  Forms 
Of  nature,  who  with  understanding  heart 
Both  knows  and  loves  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  Tio  disquietude. 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred  —  needs  must 

feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  fellow-natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  softened  down  ; 
A  holy  tendeme&s  pervade  his  frame. 
His  sanity  of  reason  not  impaired, 
Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  now  flowing  clear. 
From  a  clear  fountain  flowing,  he  looks  round 
And  seeks  for  good  ;  and  finds  the  good  he 

seeks : 
Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name  ;  and,  if  he  hear. 
From  other  mouths,  the  language  which  they 
speak. 
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lie  is  companionate  ;  and  has  no  thought. 
No  feeling,  which  can  overcome  his  love. 

And  further  ;  by  contemplating  the*e  Forms 
In  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  man, 
He  shall    discern,   huw,  through   the   various 

means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
Tho  spiritual  presences  of  absent  things. 
Trust  me,   that   fur    the   instructed,  time  will 

come 
When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  hum.in  suffering,  or  of  human  Joy. 
So  shall  they  learn,  while  all  things  speak  of 

man. 
Their  duties  from  all  forms  :  and  general  laws. 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
To  rou<ie,  to  urge  ;  and,  with  the  will,  confer 
The  abiUty  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.     The  light  of  love 
Not  failing,  perseverance  from  their  steps 
Departinj  not,  for  them  shall  be  confirmed 
The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine.     That  change  shall  clothe 
The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 
The  burthen  of  existence.     Science  then 
Shall  be  a  precious  visitant  ;  and  then. 
And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name  : 
For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle  :  her  dull  eye, 
Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 
Chained  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery  : 
But  tuui^ht  with  patient  interest  to  watch 
The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 
Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 
Shall  it  forget  that  its  most  noble  use, 
Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  found 
In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  supjwrt 
Not  treacherous,  to  the  mind's  excursive  power. 
— iSo  build  we  up  the  Being  that  we  are  ; 
Thus  deeply  drinking-in  the  soul  of  things, 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce  ;  and,  while  inspired 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  Will  is  free. 
Shall  move  unswerving,  even  as  if  impelled 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good.     Whate'cr  we  see. 
Or  feel,  shall  tend  to  quicken  and  refine  ; 
Shall  fix,  in  calmer  scats  of  moral  strength. 
Earthly  desires  :  and  raise,  to  loftier  heights 
Of  divme  love,  our  intellectual  soul." 

Here  closed  the  Sage  that  eloquent  harangue, 
Poured    forth    with    fervour    in    continuous 
stream. 


Such  as,  remote,  mid  lavage  wUdemes% 
An  Indian  Chief  discharges  from  his  breast 
Into  the  hearing  of  assembled  tribes. 
In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hushed 
As  trie  unbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods. — So  did  he  qxak  : 
The  words  he  uttered  shall  not  pass  away 
Dispersed,  like  music  that  the  Hind  takes  up 
By  snatches,  and  lets  fall,  to  be  foiigotten  ; 
No— they  sank  into  me,  the  bounteous  gift  ^ 
Of  one  whom  time  and  nature  had  made  wiae^ 
Gracing  his  doctrine  with  authority 
Which  nostile  spirits  silently  allow  : 
Of  one  acoistomed  to  desires  that  feed 
On  fruitage  gathered  from  the  tree  of  life  ;  ^ 
1  o  hopes  on  knowledge  and  experience  biult ; 
Of  one  in  whom  persuasion  and  oelief 
Had  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition  ;  whence  the  Soul, 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and 

love, 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  free. 

The  Sun,  before   his   place    of  rest  were 

reached. 
Had  yet  to  travel  far,  but  unto  us. 
To  us  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  dell, 
I  le  had  become  invisible, — a  pomp 
Leaving  behind  of  yellow  radiance  spread 
Over  the  mountain  sides,  in  contrast  bold 
With  ample  shadows,  seemingly,  no  less 
Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  rich  bequest ; 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  power. 
— Adowm  the  path  that  from  the  glen  had  led 
The  funeral  train,  the  Shepherd  and  bis  Alate 
Were  seen  descending : — forth  to  greet  them 

ran 
Our  little  Page  :  the  rustic  pair  approach ; 
And  in  the  Matron's  countenance    may  be 

read 
Plain  indication  that  the  words,  which  told 
How  that  neglected  Pensioner  was  sent 
Before  his  time  into  a  quiet  grave, 
Had  done  to  her  humanity  no  wrong : 
But  we  are  kindly  welcomed — promptly  senred 
With  ostentatious  zeal. — Along  the  noor 
Of  the  small  Cottage  m  the  lonely  Dell 
A  grateful  couch  was  spread  for  our  repoM  ; 
Where,  in  the  guise  of  mountaineers,  we  lay. 
Stretched  upon  fragrant  heath,  and  lulled  by 

sound 
Of  far-off  torrents  charming  the  still  night. 
And,  to  tired  limbs  and  over-busy  thoughts. 
Inviting  sleep  and  soft  forgetfuloess. 


BOOK  FIFTH. 


THE  PASTOR. 

ARGUMENT. 


Farewell  to  the  Valley— Reflections— A  large 
and  populous  Vale  described— The  Pastor's 
Dwelling,  and  some  account  of  him — Church 
and  Monuments — The  Solitary  musing,  and 
where  -  Roused — In  the  Churcnyard  the  Soli- 
tary communicates  the  thoughts  which  had 
recently  passed  through  his  mind — Lofty  tone 
of  the  Wanderer's  discourse  of  yesterday  ad- 
verted to — Rite  of  Baptism,  and  the  profes- 
sions accomiianying  it,  contrasted  with  the 
real  state  of  numan  life— Apology  for  the  Rite 


— Inconsistency  of  the  best  men — Acknow« 
ledgmcnt  that  practice  falls  far  below  the  in- 
junctions of  duty  as  existing  in  the  mind- 
General  complaint  of  a  falling-offin  the  value 
of  life  after  ine  time  of  youtn-^Outward  ap- 
pearances of  content  and  happiness  in  degree 
illusive— Pastor  approaches — Appeal  made  to 
him — His  answer — Wanderer  in  sympathy 
with  him — Suggestion  that  the  least  ambi- 
tious enquirers  may  be  most  free  from  error 
—  The  Pastor  is  desired  to  give  some  por- 
traits of  the  living  or  dead  from  his  own  ob- 
servation of  life  among  these  Mountains— 
and  for  what   purpose — Pastor   consents — 
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Mountain  cottaee — Excellent  qualities  of  its 
Inhabitants — Solitary  expresses  his  pleasure; 
but  denies  the  praise  of  virtue  to  worth  of 
this  kind — Feelings  of  the  Priest  before  he 
enters  upon  his  account  of  persons  interred 
in  the  Churchyard — Graves  of  unbaptizcd 
Infants  —  Funeral  and  sepulchral  obser- 
vances, whence  -—  EcclcsixstJcal  Esublis- 
mcnts,  whence  derived — Profession  of  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  Immortality. 

"Farewell,  deep  Valley,  with  thy  one  rude 

House, 
And  its  small  lot  of  life-supporting  fields. 
And  guardian  rocks  I — F'arcwell,  attractive  seat ! 
To  the  still  influx  of  the  morning  light 
Open,  and  day's  pure  cheerfulness,  but  veiled 
From  human  observation,  as  if  yet 
Primeval  forests  wrapt  thee  round  with  dark 
Impenetrable  shade  ;  once  more  farewell, 
Majestic  circuit,  beautiful  abyss, 
P»y  Nature  destined  from  the  birth  of  things 
For  quietness  profound  ! " 

Upon  the  side 
Of  that  brown  ridcje,  sole  outlet  of  the  vale 
Which  foot  of  boldest  stranger  would  attempt. 
Lingering  Vjch'md  my  comrades,  thus  I  breathed 
A  parting  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seemed 
Like  the  fixed  centre  of  a  troubled  world. 
Again  I  h.-xlted  with  reverted  eyes  ; 
The  chain  thatwould  not  slacken,  was  at  length 
Snapt, — and.  pursuing  leisurely  my  way. 
How  vain,  thought  I,  is  it  by  change  of  place 
To  seek  that  comfort  which  the  mind  denies  ; 
Yet  trial  and  temptation  oft  are  shunned 
Wisely  :  and  by  such  tenure  do  we  hold 
Frail  life's  possessions    that  even  they  whose 

fate 
Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint 
Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  won 
To  steal  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 
Obscurity,  and  undisturbed  repose. 
—  Knowledge,   methinks,  in  these   disordered 

times, 
Should  be  allowed  a  privilege  to  have 
Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old  ; 
Men  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  unstained 
By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 
Unccnsured,  and  subsist,  a  scattered  few 
Living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 
With  tfiat  communion.     Consecrated  be 
The  spots  where  such  abide!    But  happier  still 
The  Man,  whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  attends 
That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 
His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers 
Discovered  or  invented  ;  or  set  forth. 
Through  his  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of 

truth, 
In  lucid  order  ;  so  that,  when  his  course 
Is  nil),  some  faithful  eulogist  may  wy, 
He  sought  not  praise,  and  praise  did  overlook 
His  unobtrusive  merit ;  but  his  life, 
Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 
That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory. 

Acknowledgments  of  ^titude  sincere 
Accompanied  these  musmgs  ;  fervent  thanks 
\  or  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice  ; 
A  choice  that  from  the  passions  of  the  world 
Withdrew,  and  fixed  me  in  a  still  retreat ; 
Sheltered,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost. 
Secluded,  but  not  buried  ;  and  with  son 


Cheering  my  days,  and  with  industrious 

thought ; 
VVith  the  ever-welcome  company  of  books  ; 
With  virtuous  friendship's  soul-sustaining  aid. 
And  with  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  paced  along, 
Following  the  rugged  ro.id,  by  sledge  or  wheel 
Worn  in  the  moorland,  till  1  overtook 
My  two  Associates,  in  the  morning  sunshine 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll, 
Whence  the  bare  road  descended  rapidly 
To  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  Host  put  forth  his  hand 
In  sign  of  farewell.    "  Nay,"  the  old  Man  said, 
"The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains ; 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass  :  you  cannot  leave  us  now. 
We  must  not  part  at  this  inviting  hour." 
He  yielded,  though  reluctant ;  for  his  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert ;  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sea. 
—  So  we  descend  :  and  winding  round  a  rock 
Attain  a  point  that  showed  the  valley — su etched 
In  length  before  us  ;  and,  not  distant  far, 
Upon  a  rising-ground  a  grey  church-tower, 
Whose   battlements  were   screened  by  tufled 

trees. 
And  towards  a  crystal  Mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep   hills  and   woods  embosomed, 

flowed 
A  copious  stream  with  boldly-winding  course  ; 
Here  traceable,  there  hidden — there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  every  where  ap- 
peared 
Fair  dwellings,  single,  or  in  social  knots  ; 
Some  scattered  o'er  the  level,  others  perched 
On  the  hill  sides,  a  cheerful  quiet  scene. 
Now  in  its  morning  purity  arrayed. 

*'  As  'mid  some  happy  valley  of  the  Alps," 
Said  I,  "once  happy,  ere  tyrannic  power. 
Wantonly  breaking  in  upon  the  Swiss, 
Destroyed  their  unoffending  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  reigns  here, 
.Save  for  yon  stately  House  beneath  whose  roof 
A  rural  lord  might  dwell."—"  No  feudal  pomp. 
Or  power,"  replied   the  Wanderer,   "to   that 

House 
Belongs,  but  there  in  his  allotted  Home 
Abides,  from  year  to  year,  a  genuine  Priest, 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock  ;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised. 
The  father  of  his  people.     Such  is  he  ; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway.    He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard  ; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted— but  I  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  all. 

The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose. 
And  learning's  solid  dignity  ;  though  born 
Of  knightly  race,  nor  wanting  powerful  friends. 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  ne  withdrew 
From  academic  bowers.     He  loved  the  spot — 
Who  docs  not  love  his  native  soil  f — he  prized 
The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feelings  unsupprest 
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And  undisguised,  and  strong   and   serious 

thought ; 
A  character  reflected  in  himself, 
With  such  embellishment  as  well  beseems 
His  rank  and  Svacred  function.     This  deep  vale 
Winds  far  in  reaches  hidden  from  our  signt. 
And  one  1  turreted  manorial  hall 
Adorns,  in  which  the  good  Man's  ancestors 
Have  dwelt  through  ages — Patrons  of  this  Cure. 
To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains. 
The  Vicar's  dwelling,  and  the  whole  domain. 
Owes  that  presiding  a'tpect  which  might  well 
Attract  your  notice  ;  statelier  than  could  else 
Have  been  bestowed,  through  course  of  com* 

mon  chance, 
On  an  unwealihy  mountain  Benefice.'* 

This  said,  oft  pausing,  we  pursued  our  way  ; 
Nor  reachctl  the  village-churchyard  till  the  sun 
Travelling  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had  risen 
Above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills. 
And  round  our  path  darted  uj)pressive  beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  Pile 
Stood  open  :  and  we  entered.     On  my  frame. 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 
A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seemed  to  strike 
I'he  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence  which  the  place  in- 
spired. 
Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 
But  large  and  massy  ;  for  duration  built ; 
With  mllars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  nalced  rafters  intricately  crossed, 
Like  leafless  underboughs,  in  some  thick  wood, 
All  withered  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 
Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls, 
Each  in  its  ornamental  scroll  enclosed  ; 
£ach  also  crowned  with  winged  heads — ^a  pair 
Of  rudely-painted  Cherubim.     The  floor 
Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  gui.se. 
Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches  ranged 
In  seemly  rows  ;  the  chancel  only  showed 
Some  vain  distinctions,  marks  of  earthly  stale 
By  immemorial  privilege  allowed  ; 
Though  with  the  Encincture's  special  sanctity 
But  ill  according.     An  heraldic  shield, 
Varying  its  tincture  with  the  changeful  light. 
Imbued  the  altir-window  ;  fixed  aloft 
A  faded  hatchment  hung,  and  one  by  time 
Yet  undiscoloured.     A  capacious  pew 
Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  lined ; 
And  marble  monuments  were  here  displayed 
Thronging  the  walls  ;  and  on  the  floor  beneath 
Sepulchral    stones    appeared,    with    emblems 

graven 
And  foot-worn  epitaphs,  and  some  with  small 
And  shining  efligies  of  brass  inlaid. 

The  tribute  by  these  various  records  claimed 
Duly  we  paid,  each  after  each,  and  read 
The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth. 
Office,  alliance,  and  promotion — all 
Ending  in  dust :  of  upright  magistrates. 
Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  mother-church, 
And  uncorrupted  senators,  alike 
To  king  and  people  tnie.     A  brazen  plate, 
Not  easily  deciphered,  told  of  one 
Whose  course  of  earthly  honour  was  begun 
In  quality  of  page  among  the  train 
Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  he  crossed  the  seas 
His  royal  state  to  show,  and  prove  his  strength 
In  tournament,  upon  the  fields  of  France. 


Another  tablet  registered  the  death. 
And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  Knieht 
Tried  m  the  sea-hghts  of  the  second  Charles. 
Near  this  brave  Knight  his  Father  lay  entombed; 
And,  to  the  silent  langtiage  giving  voice, 
I  read, — how  in  his  manhood'i  earlier  day 
I  He,  'mid  the  afflictions  of  intestine  war 
'  And  rightful  government  subverted,  found 
One  only  solace — that  he  had  espotised 
A  virtuous  Lady  tenderly  beloved 
For  her  benicn  perfections  ;  and  yet  more 
Fndeared  to liim   for  this,  that,  in  her  state 
Of  wedlock    richly   crowned   with    Heaven's 

regard. 
She  with  a  numerous  issue  filled  his  house. 
Who  throve,  like  plants,  uninjured  by  the  storm 
That  laid  their  country  waste.   No  n^d  to  ^>eak 
Of  less  particular  notices  assigned 
To  Youth  or  Maiden  gone  before  their  time. 
And  Matrons  and  unwcdded  Sisters  old  ; 
Whose  charity  and  goodness  were  rehearsed 
In  modest  panegyric 

'"These  dim  lines. 
What  would  they  tell?"  said  I,— but,  from  the 

task 
Of  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative. 
With  whisper  soft  my  venerable  Friend 
Called  mc ;  and,  looking  down  the  darksome 

aisle, 
I  saw  the  Tenant  of  the  lonely  vale 
Standing  apart ;  with  curved  arm  reclined 
On  the  baptismal  font ;  his  pallid  face 
Upturned,  as  if  his  mind  were  rapt,  or  lost 
In  some  abstraction  ; — gracefully  he  stood, 
'I'hc  semblance  bearing  of  a  sculptured  form 
That  leans  upon  a  monumental  urn 
In  peace,  from  morn  to  night,  from  year  to  year. 

II  im  from  tliat  posture  did  the  Sexton  rouse  ; 
Who  entered,  humming  carelessly  a  tune. 
Continuation  haply  of  Uie  notes 
That  had  beguiled  the  work  from  which  he  came. 
With  spade  and  mattock  o'er  his  shoulder  hung; 
To  be  deposited,  for  future  need. 
In  their  api>ointed  place.    The  pale  Recluse 
Withdrew^ ;  and  straight  we  followed, — to  a  spot 
Where  sun  and  shade  were  intermixed;  for  there 
A  broad  oak,  stretching  forth  its  leafy  arms 
From  an  adjoining  pasture,  overhung 
Small  space  of  that  green  churchyard  with  a 

light 
And  pleasant  awning.    On  the  moss-grown  wall 
My  ancient  Friend  and  I  together  took 
Our  scats  :  and  thus  the  Soktary  spake. 
Standing  before  us  : — 

"Did  you  note  the  mien 
Of  that  self-solaced,  oasy-heartcd  churl. 
Death's  hireling,  who  scoops  out  his  neighbour's 

grave. 
Or  wraps  an  old  acauaintance  up  in  clay. 
All  unconcerned  as  he  would  bind  a  sheaf. 
Or  plant  a  tree.     And  did  you  hear  his  voice  I 
I  was  abruptly  summoned  by  the  sound 
From  some  a  nee  ting  images  and  thoughts. 
Which  then  were  silent;  but  crave  utterance 

now. 

Much,"  he  continued,  with  dejected  look, 
"  Much,  yesterday,  was  said  in  glowing  phnse 
Of  our  sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 
For  future  states  of  being ;  and  the  wings 
Of  speculation,  joyfully  outspread* 
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Hovered  above  our  destiiry  on  earth  : 

But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 

In  sober  contrast  with  reality, 

And  man's  substantial  life.     If  this  mute  earth 

Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 

Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 

Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear, 

Wc  should  recoil,   stricken  with  sorrow  and 

shame. 
To  see  disclosed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how  ill 
That  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is 

known 
To  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  enjoined  : 
How  idly,  how  perversely,  life's  whole  course. 
To  this  conclusion,  deviates  from  the  line, 
Or  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 
At  her  aspiring  outset. 

Mark  the  babe 
Not  long  accustomed  to  this  I  reathing  world  ; 
One  that  hath  barely  learned  lo  shape  a  smile, 
Though  yet  irrational  of  soul,  to  grasp 
With  tiny  finger— to  let  fall  a  tear  ; 
And,  as  the  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves, 
To  stretch  his  limbs,  bemocking,  as  might  seem, 
The  outward  functions  of  intelligent  man  ; 
A  grave  proficient  in  amusive  feats 
Of  puppetry,  that  from  the  lap  declare 
His  expectations,  and  announce  his  claims 
To  that  inheritance  which  millions  rue 
That  they  were  ever  born  to  !  In  due  time 
A  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes  ; 
When  they,  who  for  this  Minor  hold  in  trust 
Rights  that  transcend  the  loftiest  heritage 
Of  mere  humanity,  present  their  Charge, 
For  this  occasion  daintily  adorned, 
At  the  baptismal  font.     And  when  the  pure 
And  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed 
The  original  slain,  the  child  is  there  received 
Into  the  second  ark,  Christ's  church,  with  trust 
That  he,  from  wrath  redeemed,  therein  shall 

flo:»t 
Over  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 
To  the  fair  land  of  everlasting  life. 
Corrupt  affections,  covetous  desires. 
Are  all  renounced  :  high  as  the  thought  of  man 
Can  c\rry  virtue,  virtue  is  professed  ; 
A  dedication  made,  a  promise  given 
For  due  provision  to  control  and  guide. 
And  u/iremitting  progress  to  ensure 
la  hcLiness  and  truth." 

"  You  cannot  blame," 
Here  interposing  fervently  I  said, 
•*  Rites  which  attest  that  Alan  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully  low ;  nor  will  your  judgment  scorn 
Those  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  fallen,  erewhilc  in  majesty 
He  stood;  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least  he  feels  'tis  given  him  to  descry  ; 
Not  without  aspirations,  evermore 
Returning,  and  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness  :  in  trust 
That  what  the  Soul  perceives,  if  glory  lost. 
May  be,  through  pams  and  persevering  hope, 
Recovered  ;  or,  if  hitherto  unknown, 
Lies   within   reach,   and  one  day  shall  be 

gained." 

**I  blame  them  not,"  he  calmly  answered— 
"no;  I 


The  outward  ritual  and  established  forms 

With  which  communities  of  men  invest 

These  inward  feelings,  and  the  aspiring  vows 

To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance 

Arc  both  a  natural  process  ;  and  by  me 

Shall  pass  uncensured  ;  though  the  issue  prove, 

liringmg  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach, 

Incongruous,  impotent,  and  blank. — But,  oh  I 

I  f  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretched—  miserable. 

As  the  lost  Angel  by  a  human  voice 

Hath   mournfully  pronounced,    then,    in   my 

mind. 
Far  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  move 
By  impulse  sent  from  such  illusive  power, — 
That  finds  and  cannot  fasten  down  ;  that  grasps 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  loses  while  it  grasps  ; 
That  tempts,  eml^oldens — for  a  time  sustains. 
And  then  betrays  ;  accuses  and  inflicts 
Remorseless  punishment ;  and  so  retreads 
The  inevitable  circle  :  Ijctter  far 
Than   this,    to  graze  the  herb  in  thoughtless 

peace, 
By  foresight  or  remembrance   undisturbed  I 

Philosophy  !  and  thou  more  vaunted  name. 
Religion  !  with  thy  statelier  retinue. 
Faith,    Hope,  and  Charily — from  the  visible 

world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  or  of  firmest  trust — 
The  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor  ;  nor  except 
The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  that  conflict  seeking  rest — of  you. 
High-titled  Powers,  am  I  constrained  to  ask. 
Here  standing,  with  the  unvoyageable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretched  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazine  of  bones. 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be  laid. 
Where   arc   your   triumphs?  your  dominion 

wlicrc  ? 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confirmed? 
—  Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  enquire. 
Island  or  grove,  that  hides  a  blessed  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere. 
To  your  serene  authorities  conform  ; 
But  whom,  I  ask,  of  individual  Souls, 
Have   ye   withdrawn   from   passion's  crooked 

ways. 
Inspired,    and   thoroughly   fortified?— If  the 

heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  siglit  undazzled  with  the  glare  of  praise. 
Who  shall  be  named — in  the  resplendent  line 
Of  sages,  martyrs,  confessors — tne  man 
Whom  the  best  might  of  faith,  wherever  fix'd. 
For  one  day's  little  compass,  has  preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks  _ 
Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 
Culpably  cherished,  or  corrupt  relapse 
To  some  unsanctioned  fear  ? ' 

"If  this  be  so. 
And  Man,"  said  I,  "  be  in  his  noblest  shape 
Thus  pitiably  infirm  ;  then,  he  who  made, 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  will  forgive. 
— Yet,  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true  ;  and  surely  not  misplaced : 
For,  from  this  pregnant  spot  of  ground,  such 

thouii^hts 
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Kisc  to  the  notice  of  a  serious  mind 
By  natural  exhalation.     With  the  dead 
In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth. 
Who  can  rcrtect,  unmoved,  upon  the  round 
Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies, 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  acje  to  age 
Profession  mocks  performance  ?    Earth  is  Mck, 
And  Heaven  is  wearj',  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  States  and  Kingdoms  utter  when  they 

talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.     Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighbourhood;  look  we  to  ourselves; 
A  light  of  duly  shines  on  every  day 
For  all :  and  yet  how  few  are  warmed  or  cheeredl 
How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow-men 
And  still  remain  self-governed,  and  apart. 
Like  this  our  honoured  Friend;   and  thence 

acquire 
Right  10  expect  his  vigorous  decline, 
Th^t  promises  to  the  end  a  blest  old 


blest  old  age  1 " 


'  Yet,"  with  a  smile  of  triumph  thus  exclaimed 
The  Solitary,  "in  the  life  of  man. 
If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  gla.ss 
A  true  reflection  of  the  circling  year, 
With  all  its  seasons.    Grant  that  Spring  Is  there. 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough  untoward  blast, 
Hop>eful  and  promising  with  buds  and  flowers  ; 
Yet  where  is  glowing  Summer's  long  rich  day, 
That  oucht  to  follow  faithfully  expressed? 
And  mellow  Autumn,  charged  with  bounteous 

fruit, 
Where  is  she  imaged  ?  in  what  favoured  clime 
Her  lavish  pomp,  and  ripe  magnificence  ? 
— Yet,  while  the  better  part  is  missed,  the  worse 
In  man's  autumnal  season  is  sot  forth 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied, 
And  that  contents  him ;  bowers  that  hear  no 

more 
The  voice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  outward  sunshine  and  internal  warmth  ; 
And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling 

leaves, 
Foretelling  aged  Winter's  desolate  sway. 

How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck 
This  fertile  valley  !     Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within  ; 
Embosomed  happiness,  and  placid  love  ; 
As  if  the  sunshine  of  the  day  were  met 
With  answering  brigliiness  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Who  walk  this  favoured  ground.     But  chance- 
regards, 
And  notice  forced  upon  incurious  ears  ; 
These,  if  these  only,  acting  in  despite 
Of  the  encomiums  by  my  Friend  pronounced 
On  humble  life,  forbid  the  judging  mind 
To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fair 
And  noiseless  commonwealth.     The  simple  race 
Of  mountaineers  (by  nature's  self  removed 
From  foul  temptations,  and  by  constant  care 
Of  a  good  shepherd  tended  as  themselves 
Do  tend  their  flocks)  partake  man's  general  lot 
With  little  mitigation.     They  escape, 
Perchance,  the  heavier  woes  of  guilt ;  feel  not 
The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness : 
Yet  life,  as  with  the  multitude,  with  them 
Is  fashioned  like  an  ill-con'Jtructed  talc  ; 
That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  gay  desires. 
Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  hopes. 
And  pleasant  intcresU— for  the  sequel  leaving 


Old  things  repeated  with  diminished  grace ; 
And  all  the  laboured  novelties  at  best 
Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  power 
Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they 

spring." 

While  in  this  serious  mood  we  held  discourse. 
The  reverend  Pastor  toward  the  chtirch-yard 

gate 
Approached  ;  and,  with  a  mild  respectful  air 
Of  native  cordiality,  our  Friend 
Advanced  to  greet  him.    With  a  gracious  mien 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joy  prevailed. 
Awhile  thev  stood  In  conference,  and  I  guess 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  xaassj  wall 
Sate  by  my  side,  had  vanished,  if  a  wish 
Could  have  transferred  him  to  the  flying  doads. 
Or  the  least  penetrable  hiding-place 
In  his  own  valley's  rocky  gtiardianship. 
—  For  me,  I  looked  upon  the  pair,  well  pleased  : 
Nature  had  framed  tnem  both,  and  both  were 

marked 
By  circumstance,  with  intermixture  fine 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.     To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak. 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age. 
One  might  be  likened  :  flourishing  appeared. 
Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  of  his  prim^ 
The  other — Hke  a  stately  sycamore, 
That  spreads,  in  gentle  pomp,  Its  honied  shade. 

A  general  greeting  wxs  exchanged:  and  soon 
The  Pastor  learned  that  his  approach  had  given 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad.  —  *'  Is  Man 
A  child  of  hope  ?    Do  generations  press 
On  generations^  without  proeress  madef 
Halts  the  individual,  ere  nis  nairs  be  grejr. 
Perforce  ?    Are  we  a  creature  in  whom  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  ?    Doth  the  will 
Acknowledge  reason's  law?    A  living  power 
I  s  virtue,  or  no  better  than  a  name. 
Fleeting  as  health  or  beauty,  and  unsound  ? 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  remains, 
(For  thus  the  tenor  of  complaint  hath  nui)^ 
Among  so  many  shadows,  are  the  pains 
And  penalties  of  miserable  life, 
Doomed  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust  I 
— Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn. 
These  are  the  points,"  the  Wanderer  said,  *'on 

which 
Our  inquest  turns. — Accord,  good  Sir!  the  light 
Of  your  experience  to  dispel  this  gloom : 
By  your  persuasive  wisdom  shall  the  heart 
That    frets    or    languishes,    be   stilled    and 

cheered." 


tti 


Our  nature,"  said  the  Priest,  in  mild  reply, 
"Angels  may  weigh  and  fathom:    they  per- 
ceive. 
With  undistempcred  and  unclouded  spirit. 
The  object  as  it  is  ;  but,  for  ourselves, 
That  speculative  height  iu«  may  not  reach. 
The  good  and  evil  are  our  own  ;  and  we 
Are  that  which  we  would  contemplate  from  lar. 
Knowledge,  for  us,  is  difliicult  to  gain — 
Is  difficult  to  gain,  and  hard  to  keep- 
As  virtue's  self:  like  virtue  is  beset 
With  snares  ;  tried,  tempted,  subject  to  decay. 
Love,  admiration,  fear,  desire,  and  hate. 
Blind  were  we  without  these :  through  these 

alone 
Are  capable  to  notice  or  discern 
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Or  to  record  :  we  judge*  but  cannot  be 
Indifferent  judges.      Spite  of  proudest  boast. 
Reason,  best  reason,  is  to  imperfect  man 
An  effort  only,  and  a  noble  aun  ; 
A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power, 
Still  to  be  courted — never  to  be  won. 
— Look  forth,  or  each  man  dive  into  himself; 
What  sees  he  but  a  creature  too  pcrtm-bed  ; 
That  is  transported  to  excess  ;  that  yearns, 
Regrets,  or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  too  much  ; 
Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils  ; 
Battens  on  spleen,  or  moulders  in  despair? 
Thus  comprehension  fails,  and  truth  is  missed; 
Thus  darkness  a*  i  delusion  round  our  path 

Spread,  from  dist sc,  whose  subtle  injury  lurks 

within  the  very  faculty  of  sight. 

Yet  for  the  general  purposes  of  faith 
In  Providence,  for  solace  and  support, 
We  may  not  doubt  that  who  can  best  subject 
The  will  to  reason's  law,  can  strictliest  live 
And  act  in  that  obedience,  he  shall  gain 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths 
Which  unassisted  reason's  utmost  power 
Is  too  infirm  to  reach.     But,  waiving  this. 
And  our  regards  confining  within  bounds 
Of  less  exalted  consciousness,  through  which 
The  very  multitude  are  free  to  ran^e. 
We  safely  may  affirm  that  human  life 
Is  either  fair  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
Grateful  to  sight,  refreshmg  to  the  soul, 
Or  a  forbidden  tract  of  cheerless  view  ; 
Even  as  the  same  is  looked  at,  or  approached. 
Thus,  when  in  changeful  April  fields  are  wh.te 
With  new-fallen  snow,  if  from  the  sullen  north 
Your  walk  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sun 
Hath  gained  his  noontide  height,  this  church- 
yard, filled 
With  mounds  transversely  lying  side  by  side 
From  east  to  west,  before  you  will  appear 
An  unillumined,  blank,  and  dreary  plain. 
With  more  than  wintry  cheerlessness  and  gloom 
Saddening  the  heart.     Go  forward,  and  look 

bade  ; 
Look,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  lord  of  light. 
Of  life,  of  love,  and  gladness  doth  dispense 
His  beams  ;  which,  unexcludcd  in  their  fall, 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 
Have  gently  exercised  a  melting  power ; 
ThfK  will  a  vernal  prospect  greet  your  eye. 
All  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  green  and  bright. 
Hopeful  and  cheerful :— vanished  is  the  pall 
That  overspread  and  chilled  the  sacred  turf, 
Vanished  or  hidden  ;  and  the  whole  domain. 
To  some,  too  lightly  minded,  might  appear 
A  meadow  carpet  for  the  dancing  hours. 
■ — This  contrast,  not  unsuitable  to  life. 
Is  to  that  other  state  more  apposite. 
Death  and  its  two-fold  aspect !  wintry— one. 
Cold,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut 

out ; 
The  other,  which  the  ray  divine  hath  touched, 
Replete  with  vivid  promise,  bnght  as  spring." 

"  We  see,  then,  as  we  feel,"  the  Wanderer 
thus 
With  a  complacent  animation  spake ; 
"And  in  your  judgment.  Sir!  the  mind's  re- 
pose 
On  evidence  is  not  to  be  ensured 
By  act  of  naked  reason.     Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule  ; 


And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  stedfast  shape 

And  undLsrurbed  proportions  ;  but  a  thing 

Subject,  you  deem,  to  vital  accidents  ; 

And,  like  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives, 

Whose  root  is  fixed  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 

Floats  on  the  tossing  waves.     With  joy  sincere 

I  re-salute  these  sontitnents  confirmed 

By  your  authority.     But  how  acquire 

The  inward  principle  that  gives  effect 

To  outward  argument ;  the  passive  will 

Meek  to  admit ;  the  active  energy, 

Strong  and  unbounded  to  embrace,  and  firm 

To  keep  and  cherish  ?  how  shall  man  unite 

With  self-forgetting  tenderness  of  heart 

An  earth-despising  dignity  of  soul  ? 

Wise  in  that  union,  and  without  it  blind  !" 

"The  way,"  said  I,  "to  court,  if  not  obtain 
The  ingenuous  mind,  apt  to  be  set  aright ; 
This,  in  the  lonely  dell  discoursing,  you 
Declared  at  large  ;  and  by  what  exercise 
From  visible  nature   or  the  inner  self 
Power  may  be  trained,  and  renovation  brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gift.      But,  after  all. 
Is  aught  .so  certain  as  that  man  is  doomed 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vajilt  of  ignorance  ? 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  house  in  which 
His  soul  is  pent  I     How  little  can  be  known — 
This  is  the  wise  man's  sigh  ;  how  far  we  err — 
This  is  the  good  man's  nut  unfrequent  pang  I 
And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  class 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
To  follow  reason's  least  ambitious  course  ; 
Such  do  I  mean  who,  unperplexed  by  doubt. 
And  unincited  by  a  wish  to  look 
Into  high  objects  farther  than  they  may. 
Pace  to  and  fro,  from  morn  till  even-tide. 
The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil 
For  daily  bread." 

"Yes,"  buoyantly  exclaimed 
The    pale    Recluse—"  praise    to    the    sturdy 

plough. 
And  patient  spade ;  praise  to  the  simple  crook. 
And  fKJndcrous  loom — resouiuling  while  it  holds 
Body  and  mind  in  one  caj)tivity  : 
And  let  the  light  mechanic  tool  be  hailed 
With  honour ;  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship    the  artist's  hand, 
Cuts  off  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of  nerves. 
From  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart  ! 
— Inglorious  implements  of  craft  and  toil. 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  that  force. 
By  slow  solicitation,  earth  to  yield 
Her  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance  ;  you  would  I  extol. 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce. 
But  for  the  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
Of  proofs  and  reasons  ye  preclude— in  those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  born. 
And  with  their  humble  birthright  rest  content. 
— Would  I  had  ne'er  renounced  it  1 " 

A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  Man's  cheek  ;  but,  at  this  closing  turn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  passed  away.     Said  he, 
"That  which  we  feel  we  utter  :  as  we  think 
So  have  we  argued  ;  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  visible  recompense.     For  our  relief 
You,"  to  the  Pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
'*  Have  kindly  interposed.     May  I  entreat 
Your  further  EelpT   The  mine  of  real  life 
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Dig  for  ui ;  and  present  us,  in  the  shap^ 
Of  virgin  ore.  that  gold  which  we,  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  a6ry  alchemists. 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.     ITiere  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Watched  both  the  outward  course  and  inner 

heart : 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  .solid  facts  ; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.  Say  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field  ; 
What  qualities  of  mind  she  bears  who  comes. 
For  mom  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail. 
To  that  green  pasttirc  ;  place  before  our  sight 
The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  l.nurel ;  or  in  that 
Below,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascends. 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth. 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them 
Your  instances  ;  for  they  arc  both  best  known, 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitably  judged. 
Epitomise  the  life  ;  pronounce,  you  can, 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 
Who,  from  their  lowly  mansions  hither  brought, 
Beneath  this  turf  lie  mouldering  at  our  feet : 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved ; 
And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  le.-»m 
To  prize  the  breath  we  share  with  human  hind; 
And  ioak  upon  tfu  dust  oftnoH  with  awe.'* 

The  Priest  replied— "An  office  you  impose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  mine  ; 
Yet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting— else  the  task 
Would  be  most  grateful.     True  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our 

sight 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard  ;  with  these 
1  he  future  cannot  contradict  the  past : 
Mortality's  last  exercise  and  proof 
1.*  undergone  ;  the  transit  made  that  shows 
The  very  Soul,  revealed  as  she  departs. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  I  give. 
Ere  we  descend  into  these  silent  vaults. 
One  picture  from  the  living. 

You  behold, 
High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  motmtain,  dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  a«  a  sunbeam  sleeping  till  a  shower 
Brush  it  away^  or  cloud  pas-;  over  it ; 
And  such  it  might  be  deemed — a  sleeping  sun- 
beam : 
But 'tis  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground. 
Cut  off,  an  island  in  the  dusky  waste  ,' 
And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its  own. 
The  lofty  site,  by  nature  framed  to  tempt 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones 
The  tiller's  hand,  a  hermit  might  have  chosen. 
For  opiwrtunity  presented   thence 
Far  forth  to  send  his  wandering  eye  o'er  land 
And  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  works. 
The  habitations,  and  the  ways  of  men. 
Himself  unseen  !     Bnt  no  tradition  tells 
That  ever  hermit  dipixid  his  maple  di'^h 
In  the  sweet  spring  that  lurks 'mid  yon  green 

fields  ; 
And  no  such  visionary  views  b'^long 
To  those  who  occupy  and  till  the  ground. 
High  on  that  mountain  where  they  long  have 

dwelt 
A  wedded  pair  in  childless  solitude. 
A  house  of  stnn«*<!  collected  on  the  spot, 
Dy  rude  Uand«  built|  wilh  rocky  knolU  in  frout, 


Backed  also  by  a  ledflr«  of  rode,  whose 

Of  birch-trees  waves  over  the  chimney  tc^  ; 

A  rough  abode— in  colour,  shape,  and  siae. 

Such  as  in  unsafe  times  of  border-war 

Might  have  been  wished  for  and  contrived,  to 

elude 
The  eye  of  roving  plunderer — for  th^  need 
Suffices  ;  and  unshaken  bears  the  assault 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  South-west 
In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  sea. 
— Alone  within  her  solitary  hut ; 
There,  or  within  the  com^us  of  her  fields^ 
At  any  moment  may  the  Dame  be  found. 
True  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest 
And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it     She  beguiles 
By  intermineled  work  of  house  and  field 
The  summers  day,  and  winter's  ;  with  success 
Not  equal,  but  sufncient  to  maintain. 
Even  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  content. 
Until  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  Mate 
From  the  iar-distant  quarry's  vault  returns ; 
And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 
With  evening  cheerfulness.   In  powers  of  mind. 
In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 
Hold  lower  rank  than  this  sequestered  pair : 
But  true  humility  descends  from  heaven  ; 
And  that  best  gift  of  heaven  hath  fallen  on  tbem ; 
Abundant  recompense  for  every  want. 
— Stoop  from  your  height,  ye  proud,  and  copy 

these ! 
\Vho,  in  their  noiseless  dwelling-place,  can  hear 
The  voice  of  wisdom  whispering  scripture  texts 
For  the  mind's  government,  or  temper's  peace; 
And  recommending  for  their  mutual  need. 
Forgiveness,  patience,  hope,  aikd  charity ! " 

"Much  was    I    pleased,"   the   grey-haired 

Wanderer  said, 
"  When  to  those  shining  fields  our  notice  first 
You  turned  ;  and  yet  more  pleased  have  frcMO 

your  lips  ^ 
Gathered  this  fair  report  of  them  who  dwell 
In  that  retirement ;  whither,  by  such  coiuse 
Of  evil  hap  and  good  as  oft  awaits 
A  tired  way-faring  man,  once  /  was  brought 
While  traversing  alone  yon  mountain  pass. 
Dark  on  my  road  the  autumnal  evening  fell. 
And  night  succeeded  with  unusual  gloom. 
So  hazardous  that  feet  and  hands  became 
Guides  better  than  mine  eyes — until  a  light 
High  in  the  gloom  appeared,  too  high,  me- 

thought. 
For  human  habitation  :  but  I  longed 
To  reach  it,  destitute  of  other  hope. 
I  looked  with  steadiness  as  jailors  look 
On  the  north  star,  or  watch-tower's  (Ustant 

lamp. 
And  saw  the    light— now  fixed — and  shifUng 

now — 
Not  like  a  dancing  meteor,  but  in  line 
Of  never -var>'ing  motion,  to  and  fro. 
It  is  no  night-fire  of  the  naked  hills. 
Thought   I  —  some  friendly  covert  must  bo 

near. 
With  this  persuasion  thitherward  my  steps 
I  turn,  and  reach  at  last  the  guiding  light ; 
Toy  to  myself!  but  to  the  heart  of  her 
who  there  was  standing  on  the  open  hill, 
(The  same  kind  Matron  whom  your  tongue  bath 

praised) 
Alarm  and  disappointment  I    The  alann 
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Ceased,  when  she  learned  through  what  mishap 

I  came, 
And  by  what  help  had  gained  those  distant 

nelds. 
prawn  from  her  cottage,  on  that  aery  height, 
Bearing  a  lantern  in  her  hand  she  stood, 
Or  paced  the  ground — to  guide  her  Husband 

home. 
By  that  unwearied  signal,  kenned  afar  ; 
An  anxious  duty  !  which  the  lofty  site. 
Traversed  but  by  a  few  irregular  paths, 
Imposes,  whensoe'er  untoward  chance 
Detains  him  after  his  accastomcd  hour 
Till  night  lies  black  upon  the  ground.     '  But 

come, 
Come,'  said  the  Matron,  *  to  our  poor  abode  : 
l*ho^  dark  rocks  hide  it  !'    Entering,  1  beheld 
A  blazing  fire— beside  a  cleanly  hearth 
Sate  down  ;  and  to  her  office,  with  leave  asked, 
The  Dame  returned. 

Or  ere  that  glowing  pile 
Of  mountain  turf  required  the  builder's  hand 
Its  wasted  splendour  to  repair^  the  door 
Opened,  ana  she  re-entered  with  glad  looks. 
Her  Helpmate  following.     Hospitable  fare, 
Frank  conversation,  made  the  evening's  treat : 
Need  a  bewildcrc»l  traveller  wish  for  more  ? 
But  more  was  given  :  I  studied, as  wc  sate 
By  the  bright  tire,  tlie  good  Man's  form,  and 

face 
Not  less  than  Ixiautiful ;  an  open  brow 
Of  undisturbed  humanity  ;  a  check 
Suffused  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue  ; 
Kyes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard  ; 
But,  in  the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse, 
Expression  slowly  varying,  that  evinced 
A  tardy  apprehension.     From  a  fount 
Lost,  thought  I,  in  the  obscurities  of  time. 
But  honoured  once,  those   features  and  that 

mien 
May  have  descended,  though  I  sec  them  here. 
In  such  a  man,  so  gentle  and  subdued, 
Withal  so  graceful  in  his  gentleness, 
A  race  illustrious  for  heroic  deeds. 
Humbled,  but  not  degraded,  may  expire. 
This  plc.ising  fancy  (cherished  and  upheld 
By  sundry  recollections  of  such  fall 
From  high  to  low,  ascent  from  low  to  high. 
As  books  record,  and  even  the  careless  mind 
Cannot  but  notice  among  men  and  things) 
Went  with  me  to  the  place  uf  my  repose. 

Roused   by  the  crowing  cock  at  dawn  of 

day,. 
I  yet  had  risen  too  late  to  interchange 
A  morning  saluation  with  my  Host, 
Gone  forth  already  to  the  far-off  seat 
Of  his  day's  work.     *  Three  dark  mid-winter 

months 
Pass,*  said  the  Matron,  '  and  I  never  sec, 
f)ave  when  the  sabbath  brings  its  kind  release, 
My  Helpmate's  face  by  light  of  day.    He  quits 
His  door  in  darkness,  nor  till  dusk  returns. 
And,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  thus  we  gain 

the  bread 
For  wliich  we  pray  ;  and  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 
Companions  have  I  many  ;  many  friends. 
Dependents,  comforters — my  wheel,  my  fire, 
All  day  the  house-clock  ticking  in  mine  ear, 
Ibe  caddug  hen,  the  tender  chicken  brood. 


And  the  wild  birdft  that  gather    round    my 

porch. 
This  honest  sheep-dog's  countenance  I  read  ; 
With  him  can  talk  ;  nor  blush  to  waste  a  word 
On  creatures  less  intelligent  and  shrewd. 
And  if  the   blustering  wind  that   drives  the 

clouds 
Care  not  for  me,  he  lingers  round  my  door. 
And  makes  me   pastime    when    our   tempers 

suit ; — 
But,  above  all,  my  thoughts  are  my  support. 
My   comfort : — would  that  they  were   oftcner 

fixed 
On  what,  for  guidance  in  the  way  that  leads 
To  heaven,  I  know,  by  my  Redeemer  taught.' 
1  he  Matron  ended — nor  could  I  forl»ear 
To  exclaim — '  O  happy  !  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main  ! — 
While   thankless   thousands   are   opprust  and 

clogged 
By  ease  and  leisure  :  by  the  very  wealth 
And  priilc  of  opportunity  made  poor  ; 
While  tens  of  thousands  falter  in  their  path. 
And    sink,    through    utter  want  of  cheering 

light : 
For  you  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  flag  ; 
For  you  each  evening  hath  its  shining  star, 
And  every  sabbath-day  its  golden  sun.' " 

*'  Yes ! "  said  the  Solitary  with  a  smile 
Tliat    seemed    to    break   from   an   expanding 

heart, 
"The  untutored  bird  may  found,  and  so  con- 
struct. 
And  with  such  soft  matcriaU  line,  her  nest 
Fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake. 
That  the  thorns  wound  her  not ;   they  only 

guard. 
Powers  not  unjustly  likened  to  those  gifts 
Of  happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
Shares  with  her  species,  nature's  grace  some* 

times 
Upon  tlie  individual  doth  confer 
Among  her  higher  creatures  bom  and  trained 
To  use  of  reason.     And,  I  own  that,  tired 
Of  the  ostentatious  world — a  swelling  stage 
With  empty  actions  and  vain  passions  stuflfcd. 
And  from  the  private  struggles  of  mankind 
Hoping  far  less  than  I  could  wish  to  hope. 
Far  less  than  once  I  trusted  and  believed — 
I  love  to  hear  of  those  who,  not  contending 
Nor  summoned  to  contend  for  virtue's  prize^ 
MLss  not  the  humbler  good  at  which  tliey  aim. 
Blest  with  a  kindly  faculty  to  blunt 
ITie  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  turn 
Into  their  contraries  the  petty  plagues 
And  hindrances  with  which  they  stand  beset. 
In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills 
I  knew  a  Scottish  Peasant  who  possessed 
A   few   small    crofts     of    stone-encumbered 

ground ; 
Masses  of  every  shape  and  size,  that  lay 
Scattered  about  under  the  mouldering  walls 
Of  a  rough  precipice  ;  and  some,  apart. 
In  quarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chance. 
As  if  the  moon  had  showered  them  down  \\ 


spite. 
But  he  repined  not. 
scared 


ITiough  the  plough  was 


By  these  obstructions,  '  round  the  shady  stones 
A  fertiiuuDg  moisture,'  said  the  Swam, 
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'  Gathers,  and  is  preserved  ;  and  feeding  dews 
And  damps,  through  all  the  droughty  summer 

day 
From  out  their  substance  issuing;,  maintain 
Herbage  that  never  fails  :  no  grass  springs  up 
So  green,  so  fresh,  so  plentiful,  as  rame  ! 
]lut  thinly  sown  these  natures  ;  rare,  at  least. 
The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 
That  yields  such  kmdly  product     He,  whose 

bed 
Perhaps  yon  loose  sods  cover,  the  poor  Pen- 
sioner 
Brought  yesterday  from  our  sequestered  dell 
Here  to  he  down  m  lasting  quiet,  he. 
If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 
Of  rustic  loneliness:  that  grey-haired  Orphan — 
So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  him 
No  parent  was — feelingly  could  have  told. 
In  life,  in  death,  what  solitude  can  breed 
Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  vice  ; 
Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  cure. 
— liut  your  compliance.  Sir,   with  our  request 
My  words  too  long  have  hindered." 

Undeterred, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks. 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced  faith,  the  reverend  Pastor  said, 
Around  him  looking;   "Where  shall  I  begin? 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  my  flock 
Gathered  together  in  their  peaceful  fold?" 
He  paused — and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  the  pure  heaven,  he  cast  them  down  again 
Upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and  spake  : — 

**  To  a  mysteriously-united  pair 
This  (ilace  is  consecrate  ;  to  Death  and  Life, 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  their  conjunction  ;  consecrate  to  faith 
In  him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross  ; 
Hallowed  to  revelation  ;  and  no  less 
To  reason's  mandates  ;  and  the  hopes  divine 
Of  pure  imagination  ; — above  all. 
To  charily,  and  love,  that  have  provided. 
Within  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 
And  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  unjust ; 
In  which  they  find  an  equal  resting-place : 
Even  as  the  multitude  of  kindred  brooks 
And  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hollow 

vale. 
Whether  their  course  be  turbulent  or  smooth. 
Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  are  lost 
Within  the  bosom  of  yon  crystal  Lake, 
And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose  1 

And  blest  are  they  who  sleep ;  and  we  that 

know. 
While  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breathe  and  walk, 
That  all  beneath  us  by  the  wings  are  covered 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outspread 
And  gathering  all  within  their  tender  shade, 
Though  loth  and  slow  to  come  !    A  battle-field, 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  is  no  more. 
With  this  compared,  makes  a  strange  spectacle! 
A  dismal  prospect  yields  the  wild  shore  strewn 
With  wrecks,  and  trod  by  feet  of  young  and  old 
Wandering  about  in  miserable  search 
Of  friends  or  kindred,  whom  the  angry  sea 
Restores  not  to  their  prayer  1    Ah  1  who  would 

think 
That  all  the  scattered  subjects  which  compose 


Earth's  melancholy  vision  through  the  space      "^ 
Of  all  her  climes— these  wretcoed,  these  de» 

praved. 
To  virtue  lost,  insensible  of  peace, 
From  the  delights  of  charity  cut  off. 
To  pity  dead,  the  oppressor  and  the  opprest :' 
Tyranu  who  utter  the  destroying  wora. 
And  sUxves  who  will  consent  to  be  destroyed-* 
Were  of  one  species  with  the  sheltered  few. 
Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  hand. 
Lodged,  in  a  dear  appropriated  spot. 
This  file  of  infants  ;  some  that  never  breathed 
The  vital  air ;  others,  which,  though  allowed 
That  privilege,  did  yet  expire  too  soon. 
Or  with  too  brief  a  warning,  to  admit 
Administration  of  the  holy  rite 
That  lovingly  consigns  the  babe  to  the  anns 
Of  Jesus,  and  his  everlasting  care, 
lliese  that  in  trembling  hope  are  laid  apart ; 
And  the  besprinkled  nursling,  unrequired 
Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 
That  feeds  him  ;  and  the  tottering  little-one 
Taken  from  air  and  stmshine  when  the  rose 
Of  infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheek ; 
The  thinking,  thoughtless,  school-boy;  the  bold 

routh 
impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 
Are  opening  round  her ;  those  of  middle  age. 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  they 

stand, 
Like  pillars  fixed  more  firmly,  as  might  seem^ 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them  ;  the  decayed 
And  burthensome  ;  and  lastly,  that  pom:  few 
Whose  light  of  reason  Ls  with  ape  extinct ; 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last. 
The  earliest  summoned  and  the  longest  spared— 
Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  paid 
Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid  ; 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves^ 
Society  were  toucned  with  kind  concern. 
And  gentle  '  Nature  grieved   that  cme  should 

die;* 
Or,  if  the  change  demanded  no  regret. 
Observed  the  liberatinir  stroke — and  blessed. 

And  whence  that  tribute  ?  wherefore  these 

regards? 
Not  from  the  naked  Heart  alone  of  Man 
(Though  claiming  high  distinction  upon  eardi 
As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-head  of  tears. 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distress 
Or  gladness)— No,"  the  philosophic  Priest 
Continued,  "  'tis  not  in  tne  vital  seat 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  without  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublime  and  pore : 
With  her  two  faculties  of  eye  and  ear. 
The  one  by  which  a  creature,  whom  his  sins 
Have  rendered  prone,  can  upward  look  to 

heaven ; 
l*he  other  that  empowers  him  to  percove 
The  voice  of  Deity,  on  height  and  fJain, 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stillness,  which  the 

Word, 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds,  proclaims. 
Not  without  such  assistance  could  the  use 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevail : 
Thus  are  they  bom,  thus  fostered,  thus 

tained ; 
And  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wiso 
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Forefathers  who,  to  f^uard  against  the  shocks 
The  flucmation  and  decay  of  thin^-S 
Embodied  and  established  these  high  truths 
In  solemn  institutions  : — men  convinced 
That  life  is  love  and  immortality, 
The  being  one,  and  one  the  element 
There  lies  the  channel,  and  original  bed. 
From  the  beginning,  hollowed  out  and  scooped 
For  Man's  affections — else  betrayed  and  lost. 
And  swallowed  up  'mid  deserts  infinite  ! 


This  is  the  genuine  course,  the  aim,  and  end 
Of  prescient  reason  ;  all  conclusions  else 
Are  abject,  vain,  presumptuous,  and  jicrvcrse. 
The  faith  partaking  of  those  holy  times. 
Life,  I  repeat,  is  energy  of  love 
Divine  or  human  ;  exercised  in  pain, 
In  strife,  and  tribulation  :  and  ordained, 
j  I  f  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass, 
I  Through   shades  and    silent  re^t,    to  endless 

I  joy." 


EOOK  SIXTH. 


THE  CHURCH-YARD  AMONG  THE 
MOUNTAINS. 

ARGUMENT. 

Poet's  Address  to  the  State  and  Church  of 
England  —  The  Pastor  not  inferior  to  the 
ancient  Worthies  of  the  Church— He  begins 
his  Narratives  with  an  instance  of  unrequited 
Love — Anguish  of  mind  subdued,  and  how — 
The  lonely  Miner — An  instance  of  perseve- 
rance—Which leads  by  contrast  to  an  ex- 
ample of  abused  talents,  irresolution,  and 
weakness — Solitary,  applying  this  covertly  to 
}iis  own  case,  asks  for  an  instance  of  some 
Stranger,  whose  dispositions  may  have  led 
him  to  end  his  days  here — Pastor,  in  answer, 
gives  an  account  of  the  harmonising  iniluence 
of  Solitude  upon  two  men  of  opposite  princi- 
ples, who  had  encountered  agitations  in 
public  life— The  rule  by  which  Peace  may  be 
obtained  expressed,  and  where  —  Solitary 
hints  at  an  ovcriwwering  Fatality — Answer 
of  the  Pastor — W  hat  subjects  he  will  exclude 
from  his  Narratives — Conversation  uix)n  this 
— Instance  of  an  unamiable  character,  a 
Female,  and  why  given— Contrasted  with 
this,  a  meek  sufferer,  from  un§;uardcd  and 
betrayed  love — Instance  of  heavier  guilt,  and 
its  consequences  to  the  Offender — W'iih  this 
instance  of  a  Marriace  Contract  broken  is 
contrasted  one  of  a  Widower,  cvi<lencing  his 
faithful  affection  towards  his  deceased  wife 
by  his  care  of  their  female  Children. 

Hail  to  the  crown  by  Freedom  shaped— to  gird 
An  English  Sovereign's  brow  !  and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  he  sits  !     >Vliose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love  : 
Whose  steps  are  equity,  whose  seat  is  law. 
—Hail  to  the  State  of  England  1    And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout. 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  Church  ; 
Founded  in  truth  ;  by  blood  of  Martyrdom 
Cemented  ;  by  the  hands  of  Wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp. 
Decent  and  unreprovcd.   The  voice,  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both  ; 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustained, 
They  may  encfure  long  as  the  sea  surrounds 
This  favoured  Land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil. 

And  O,  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious  plains  I 
Besprent  from   shore  to  shore  with    steeple- 
towers. 
And    spires    whose    'silent    finger   points    to 

heaven ; ' 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air«  which  town  or  cky  breeds 


To  intercept  the  sun's  glad  l>eams — may  ne'er 

That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts, 

"Who,  with  ancestral  feeling,  can  perceive 

What  in  those  holy  structures  yc  po>scss 

Of  omamenL-d  interest,  and  ihc  cnarm 

Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afnr. 

And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 

— Thus  never  shall  the  indiijniiics  of  time 

Appro.ich  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed  ; 

Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 

Their  fair  proportions  ;  nor  the  blinder  x-jl-^q. 

Of  bigot  zeal  madly  to  overturn  ; 

And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 

StJarc  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow, 

Up>on  the  thronged  abodes  of  busy  men 

(Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  the  mind 

Exclusively  with  transitory  things) 

An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit ; 

Of  sweet  civility,  on  rustic  wilds. 

The  Poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 
Such  hope,  entreats  that  servants  may  abound 
( )f  those  pure  altars  worthy  :  ministers 
Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 
Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride. 
And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturbed  : 
Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 
Or  fixes  them  ;  whose  least  distinguished  day 
Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 
Which  niakes  the  sabbath  lovely  in  the  si^jht 
Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  cares. 
— And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  truth 
To  be  perpetually  attacked  bv  foes 
Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesthood  still. 
For  her  defence,  replenished  with  a  band 
Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 
Thoroughly  disciplined  ;  nor  ;if  in  course 
Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 
Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  Heaven 

avert  1 
To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual  sires 
Degenerate  ;   who,    constrained  to   wield   the 

sword 
Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  assailed 
With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 
Of  angry  umpires,  partial  and  unjust  : 
And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire. 
So  to  declare  the  conscience  .satisfied  : 
Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release  ; 
But,  blessing  God  and  praising  him,  bequeathed 
With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smouldering 

flame. 
The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  had  earned. 
Or,  through  illuminating  grace,  received. 
For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all  mankind. 
O  high  example,  constancy  divine ! 

Even  such  a  Man  (inheriting  the  zeal 
And  from  the  sanctity  of  elder  times 
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Not  deviating, — apricstj  the  like  of  whom, 
If  multiplied,  and  tn  their  stations  set. 
Would  o'er  the  hosom  of  a  joyful  land 
Spread  true  religion  antl  her  genuine  fruits) 
Before  ra?  stood  that  day  :  on  holy  ground 
Fraught  wuh  the  relics  of  mortality, 
Exalting  tender  themes,  by  iusl  degrees 
To  lofty  raised  ;  and  to  the  highest,  last ; 
The  head  and  mighty  paramount  of  truths, — 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds, 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquered  and  secured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  of  faith 
Announced,  as  a  preparatory  act 
Of  reverence  done  to  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
The  Pastor  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  ; 
Not,  as  before,  like  one  oppressed  with  awe. 
But  with  a  mild  and  social  cheerfulness ; 
llien  to  the  Solitary  turned,  and  spake. 

"  At  morn  or  eve,  in  your  retired  domain, 
Perchance  you  not  unfrc<iucntly  have  marked 
A  Visitor — in  quest  of  herbs  and  flowers ; 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear. 
For  one,  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  nature's  kindliness  received  a  frame 
Robust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred." 

The  Solitary  answered :  '*  Such  a  Form 
Full  well  I  recollect.     We  often  crassed^ 
Each  other's  path:  but,  as  the  I ntruder  seemed 
Fondly  to  prize  the  silence  which  he  kept. 
And  I  as  willingly  did  cherish  mine, 
Wc  met,  and  passed,  like  shadows.     I  have 

heard, 
From  my  good  Host,  that  being  crazed  In  brain 
By  unrequited  love,  he  scaled  the  recks, 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted  woods. 
In  hope  to  find  some  virtuous  herb  of  power 
To  cure  his  malady  1 " 

The  Vicar  smiled, — 
"Alas !  before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down 
His  habitation  will  be  here  :  for  him 
That  open  grave  is  destined." 

"Died  he  then 
Of  pain  and  grief?"  the  Solitaiy  asked. 
*'  Do  not  believe  it ;  never  could  that  be  1" 

"  He  loved,"  the  Vicar  answered,  "  deeply 
loved, 
Loved  fondly,  truly,  fervently  ;  and  dared 
At  length  to  tell  his  love,  but  sued  in  vain  ; 
Rejected,  yea  repelled  ;  and,  if  with  scorn 
Upon  the  haughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  nigh-prized  plume  which  female  Beauty  wears 
In  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
To  cheat  the  world,  or  from  herself  to  hide 
Humiliation,  when  no  longer  free. 
That  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in  ;— but  when 
The  tidings  came  that  she  whom  he  had  wooed 
Was  wedded  to  another,  and  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope  ; 
Then,  Pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on  earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regard  than  he. 
In  the  transition  of  that  bitter  hour ! 
Lost  was  she,  lost ;  nor  could  the  Suflferer  say 
That  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Unjustly  dealt  witn  :  but  the  Maid  was  gone  1 
Had  vanished  from  his  prospects  and  desires  ; 
Not  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  choir 
Who  have  put  off  their  mortal  spoils— ah  no  ! 
She  lives  another's  wishes  to  complete, — 
'  Joy  be  their  lot,  and  happiness,'  he  cried, 
*  His  lot  and  hers,  as  misery  must  be  mine !' 


Such  was  that  strong  concussion;   but  the 

Man, 
Who  trembled,   trunk    and  limbs,   like  tome 

huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
1  ne  stedfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate. 
And,  in  its  movements  circumn>ect  and  slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long-forsaken  desk. 
O'er  which  enchained  by  science  he  had  loved 
To  bend,  he  stoutly  re-addressed  himself. 
Resolved  to  quell  his  pain,  and  search  for  truth 
With  keener  appetite  (if  that  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.     Of  what  ensued 
Within  the  heart  no  outward  sign  appeared 
Till  a  betraying  sickliness  was  seen  ^ 
To  tinge  his  cheek ;  and  through  lus  frame  it 

crept 
With  slow  mutation  unconcealable  ; 
Such  universal  change  as  autumn  makes 
In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 
Discoloured,  then  divested. 

Tis  affirmed 
By  poets  skilled  In  nature's  secret  ways 
That  Love  will  not  submit  to  be  controlled 
By  mastery :—  and  the  good  Man  lacked  not 

friends 
Who  strove  to  instil  this  truth  into  his  mind, 
A  mind  in  all  heart-mysteries  unversed. 
' Go  to  the  hills,'  said  one,  'remit  a  while 
This  baneful  diligence  : — at  early  mom 
Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  the  heaths  and 

woods : 
And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell. 
By  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  tides,  and  when  the  moon  will  be  edipsed. 
Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 
A  calendar  of  flowers,  plucked  as  they  blow 
Where  health  abides,  and  cheerfulness,  and 

peace.' 
The  attempt  was  made :— 'tis  needless  to  report 
How  hopelessly  ;  but  innocence  is  strong. 
And  an  entire  simplicity  of  mind 
A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  ; 
That  opens,  for  such  suflcrers,  relief  _ 
Within  the  soul,  fountains  of  grace  divine ; 
And  doth  commend  their  weakness  and  ^jfra^w? 
To  Nature's  care,  assisted  in  her  office 
By  all  the  elements  that  round  her  wait 
I'o  generate,  to  preserve,  and  to  restore  ; 
And  by  her  beautiful  array  of  forms 
Shedding  sweet  influence  from  above  ;  or  pure 
Delight  exhaling  from  the  ground  they  tread.** 

"  Impute  it  not  to  impatience,  if,"  exclaimed 
The  Wanderer,  "I  infer  that  he  was  healed 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed." 

''You  do  not  err :  the  powers,  that  had  beea 

lost 
By  slow  deprces,  were  gradually  regained  ;  ^ 
The  fluttering  nerves  composed ;  the  beating 

heart 
In  rest  established  ;  and  the  jarring  thoughts 
To  harmony  restored.— But  yon  dark  mould 
Will  cover  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength. 
Hastily  smitten  by  a  fever's  force  ; 
Yet  not  with  stroke  so  sudden  as  refused 
Time  to  look  back  with  tenderness  on  her 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion  ;  and  to  send 
Some  farewell  words — with  ones  but  one.  re* 

quest; 
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Thel.  rmm  hi!  dying  hand,  she  would  accept 

Which  wafts  that  prayer  lo  heaven,  is  due  tn  all. 

orhii  piBieuions  thai  »hich  moo  he  pHicd : 

Whe>e>er  Liid.  who  living  Id]  below 

Their  virtue's  humbler  mark  ;  a  sigh  ofjhifa 

By  hii  0*0  hind  disposed  with  nicest  ore, 

1  f  to  the  opposite  eiireme  Ihcy  sank. 

How  would  you  pity  her  who  yonder  ivu  ; 

Mule  tufiaci  m  him.  of  time  and  pbce, 

nm.'ahoveall,  Ihitmnlufeofeanh'iiBouUl' 

Whom  lighl  of  Ihii  green  hUlock  to  my  mind 

Conquered,  ud  in  tiaoquillity  retained  1 

n™" '  "'JV^  .""r ""  ^'^  '«>■■  Z"'  "'"**' 

H  ieh  in  th«e  mouniaki,  that  allured  a  land 

Dfleen  adYcnluren  to  unite  thelt  paini 

"■  '^itd-'""^  o«i  they  tried,  .ere 

Erf^isr^'^^s.'^is.Lir.t.^ 

To  mil  Ihe  manly  brown  with  silver  (rey. 

f.a.e  obvious  instance  of  the  sad  effect 

The  natural  crown  Ibat  sage  F.iperiencewcan. 

And  all  deiiiied.  all,  ave  him  alone. 

He.  lakina  coun«I  of  hij  own  dear  thaughu, 

And  iruurng  only  la  hit  own  weak  handi, 

Of  eould  perform '.  a  lealous  actor,  hin^ 

Into  the  li«^  of  gidd  1  i  "l^^ni^""" 
.Such  was  he  :  jel,  m  if  within  liii  fnme 

Paised  on,  while  .till  Mi  loacljr  eflbn.,  found 

No  FccompenK,  derided :  and  at  length, 

firiuburmnean  Spirit,  feeding  hupe 
lly  various  mockery  of  sight  and  uiund; 

-Uui  when  the  lord  of  •euosi  had  matured 

!  wo  several  souls  allcmnlely  h.ld  lodged, 

Was  graceful,  when  It  pleased  him,  sraooihand 
As  the  mute  swan  Ihal  float!  ailown  IheHjeam, 

The  fruits  si  earth  thioujih  ipace  of  twice  ten 
The  mountain'i  enlcaili  afiered  to  hit  view 

Anchors  her  rlacid''beiunr°"'Kol  a  leaf. 
Thai  flutters  on  the  tarngV,  lighter  than  he; 

And  inmbling  grup  the  Innij-dcrerred  reward. 
Kut  -iih  more  lran.p«t  did  Columbus  B«ci 
A  world.  hi<  rich  diMovirj  !    Dm  our  Swajn, 

And  not  a  flower,  thai  liroonj  in  the  green  thad^ 
Mote  winning! y  rcienrcdi    If  ye  enquire 
How  such  con.™m.,.e  elegance  was  bred 
Amid  these  wilJs,  this  answer  may  luflico ; 
TwasMslurt's.ill.whosomeiimetundenakR^ 
For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity. 
Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk- 

Wjilr  Kr.onal  grft!i,  and  bright  iii=irnciivc  wit 

A  very  hem  till  his  point  was  gained, 
rrovcd  all  unable  to  lunport  the  weight 

Wi,h  »  unsettled  lil«ny  orihouBhi. 

Wi>heiandendloi>chcmH;  by  daylight  walked 

OualTedln  hi<  gnli'ude'^immod^nte  cupl ; 
And  inily  mishl  Im  >aid  tu  die  of  jo^  1 

The  path  remainnlhat  Imked  his  miugtdoor 
To  the  mine's  mouth  1  a  longand  slaDIins  uudc, 
teS  t'S'^y'^^st^nrt^'""- 
IJe  d..rV«me  c«bw  ofa  c«,«»t  hope. 
ITus  vesuge.  neither  fnits  otheaung  tain. 

While  both,  embeUlshini;  each  olhtr,  stood 

Cf  (ioe  demeanour,  and  by  dance  anil  Kinf, 
And  skill  in  lellcn— everf  fancy  shaped 

SS:%r..'S.S=2;r.=s"- 

Or  scantily  rewarded  :  but  all  hopes 
L'heriihed  for  him.  he  luRcred  to  deinrt. 
LikebliEhted  hudsrorcloudMhal  mimicked  land 
Refore  iTie  tailo.'s  eye :  or  diamund  dropi 
ITiat  sparkling  decked  Ihe  morning  gtBis  :  or 

Sh°^l^  UUK  u  f^  "till  a'gn  pu.s'a>  ay ; 

ITiB  Path  at  l"KiiiKVE(AHcii." 

"Thou  rmm  whom 

That  nw  altnctive,  and  hath  ceased  to  be  1 

Vet.  when  this  Prodigal  retumed.  Ihe  riiei 

Do  thou  direct  ill    Tolhe«rtuDn.font 

The  reneimtive  eve  which  cui  percuvc 

>!>  th^.b^nd  worl J  ihe  Buidine  vein  nf  hope : 

•Unriilke^n.  nnsedueed,  untemfied  :' 

S.Wh^iisfr-nS;..'™^'"''"'' 

Within  his  f-aihet-i  gal«.  -Whence  camehe?- 
eloihed 

In  tillered  garb,  from  hovels  where  abldei 
Necesuiy,  the  stitionnry  host 

Of  vagrant  paveily;  frsm  rifted  bams 

Where  no  one  dwell,  bill  the  wide-«Iar!n;owI 

t^eit, 

And  the  owl's  prey  ;  from  these  baru  iiaubijt. 

"Am.d  the  iioblcH  relirs.  prmidert  dust, 

lo  which 

He  had  dtvended  from  the  pnind  sabion, 
He  came.  Ihe  ghost  of  beauty  aod  of  lieaflli. 

Within  Ihe  bosom  of  her  awful  pTie. 

Aobiiioiulycclkcied.    Vetlkciisb, 

TiewmJiofaaiciyJ    Dui  sotw  rwiwd 
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Ju  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  renewed 
Iliii  suit  to  Fortune  ;  and  she  smiled  again 
Upon  a  fickle  Ingrate.     Thrice  he  rose, 
Thrice  sank  as  willingly.   For  he — whose  nerves 
Wer«  used  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  his 

▼oice 
Softlf  accompanied  the  tuneful  harp, 
By  the  nice  finger  of  fair  ladies  touched 
In  glittering  halls — was  able  to  derive 
No  less  enjoyment  from  an  abject  choice. 
Who  happier  for  the  moment — who  more  blithe 
Than  this  fallen  Spirit  7  in  those  dreary  holds 
His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-making  beggars, — now,  provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
IW  his  malicious  wit ;  then,  all  enchained 
With  mute  astonishment,  themselves  to  see 
In  their  own  arts  outdone,  their  fame  eclipsed. 
As  by  the  very  presence  of  the  Fiend 
Who  dictates  and  inspires  illusive  feats. 
For  knavish  purposes  I     The  city,  too. 
(With  shame  I  speak  it)  to  her  guilty  TOwers 
Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  selNrespect 
As  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread. 
Hired  minstrel  of  voluptuous  blandishment ; 
Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voice, 
Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who  might. 
Sincerely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay. 
— Such  the  too  frequent  tenour  of  his  boast 
In  ears  that  relished  the  report ; — but  all 
Was  from  his  Parents  happily  concealed  ; 
Who  saw  enough  for  blame  and  pitying  love. 
They  also  were  permitted  to  receive 
His  last,  repentant  breath;  and  closed  his  eyes. 
No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  world 
Where  he  haa  long  existed  in  the  stale 
Of  a  young  fowl  beneath  one  mother  hatched. 
Though  from  another  spnine,  different  in  kind : 
Where  he  had  livctl,  and  could  not  cease  to  live, 
Distracted  in  propensity  ;  content 
With  neither  clement  of  good  or  ill ; 
And  yet  in  both  rejoicing  ;  man  unblest ; 
Of  cont^adictions  infinite  the  slave. 
Till  his  deliverance,  when  Mercy  made  him 
One   with   himself,   and  one  with   them   that 

sleep." 

**'Tis    strange,"    observed    the    Solitary, 

"strange 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  than  pitiful. 
That  in  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  th.nt  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
A   man   like   this  should  choose  to  bring  his 

shame 
To  the  parental  door :  and  with  his  sighs 
Infect  the  air  which  he  had  freely  breathed 
In  happy  infancy.     He  could  not  pine, 
Through  lack  of  converse;  no— he  must  have 

found 
Abundant  exercise  for  thought  and  speech. 
In  his  dividual  being,  self-reviewed, 
Self-catechised,  self-punished. — Some  there  are 
Who,  drawing  near  their  final  home,  and  much 
And  daily  longing  that  the  same  were  reached, 
Woulil  rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  mould. — Such  haply  here  are  laid  ?" 

.     "  Yes,"  said  the  Priest,  **  the  Genius  of  our 

hills- 
Who  sccnis,  by  these  tremendous  barriers  cast 
Round  his  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  hk  own,  but  also  to  exclude 


All  other  progeny — doth  sometimes  lure,     .  **  -  * 
Even  by  his  studied  depth  of  privacy. 
The  unhappy  alien  hoping  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  oy  wish  to  find. 
In  place  from  outward  molestation  free. 
Helps  to  internal  ease.     Of  many  such 
Could  I  discourse  ;  but  as  their  stay  was  bnd^ 
So  their  departure  only  left  behind 
Fancies,  and  loose  conjectures.    Other  baoe 
Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  the  pressiu^  of  their  several  fittes, 
Meetine  as  strangers,  in  a  petty  town 
Whose  olue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reach 
Of  this  far-wind  injs  vale,  renuuned  as  friends 
True  to  their  choice ;  and  gave  their  booes  in 

trust 
To  this  lovefl  cemetery,  here  to  lodge 
With  unescutcheoncd  privacy  interred^ 
Far  from  the  family  vault. — A  Chieftain  one 
TW  right  of  birth  ;  within  whose  spotless  breast 
The  nre  of  ancient  Caledonia  burned : 
He,  with  the  foremost  whose  impatience  h^ed 
The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  force 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bigotry  had^  lost. 
Aroused  his  clan  ;  and,  fighting  at  their  head. 
With  his  brave  sword  endeavoured  to  prevent 
Culloden*s  fatal  overthrow.    Escaped 
From  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  shores 
He  fled ;  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of  time 
Those  troubles  had  appeased,  he  sought  and 

gained. 
For  his  obscured  condition,  an  obscure 
Retreat,  within  this  nook  of  English  ground. 

The  other,  bom  in  Britain's  southern  tract. 
Had  fixed  his  milder  loyalty,  and  placed 
His  gentler  sentiments  of  love  and  hate^ 
There    where  ifuy  placed  them  who  in  con- 
science prized 
The  new  succession,  as  a  line  of  kings 
Whose  oath  h.id  virtue  to  protect  the  land 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacy 
And  arbitrary  rule.     But  laimch  tny  bark 
On  the  distempered  flood  of  public  life. 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be  thine 
If,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand. 
The  stream,  that  bears  thee  forward,  prove  not, 

soon 
Or  late,  a  perilous  master.     He — who  ofl. 
Beneath  the  b.attlements  and  stately  trees 
That  round  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  gloom. 
Had  moralised  on  this,  and  other  trutns 
Of  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satisfied — 
Was  forced  to  vent  nis  wisdom  with  a  sigh 
Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortune's  bitterness. 
When  he  had  crushed  a  plentiful  estate 
By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  scat 
In  Britain's  senate.    Fruitless  was  the  attempt: 
And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desp>erate  strife 
Continued  yet  to  vibrate  on  his  car. 
The  vanquished  Whig,  under  a  borrowed  name, 
(For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Haunted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 
That  he  was  glad  to  lose)  slunk  from  the  world 
To  the  deep  shade  of  those  untravcUed  Wilds  ; 
In  which  the  Scottish  Laird  had  long  possessed 
An  undisturbed  abode.     Here,  then,  Uiey  met. 
Two  doughty  champions  ;  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian  I    You  might  thix^ 
I'hat  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe 
Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sustained, 
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Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  his  zeal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause  :  no,  — I  have  heard 
My  reverend  Father  tell  that,  'mid  the  calm 
Of  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  they 

filled, 
Daily,  its  bowling-green  with  harmless  strife  ; 
Plagued  with  uncharitable  thoughts  the  church; 
And  vexed  the  market-place.    But  in  the  breasts 
Of  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought. 
With  little  change  of  general  sentiment. 
Such  leaning  towards  each  other,  that  their  days 
By  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellowship  ; 
And  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it  more. 

A  favourite  boundary  to   their  lengthened 

walks  * 

This  Church-yard  was.   And,  whether  they  had 

come 
Treading  their  path  in  sympathy  and  linked 
1  n  social  converse,  or  by  some  short  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace. 
One  spirit  seldom  failed  to  extend  its  sway 
Over  both  minds,  when  they  awhile  had  marked 
The  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  ground. 
And  breathed  its  soothing  air ; — the  spirit  of 

hope 
And  saintly  magnanimity ;  that — spuming 
The  field  of  selfish  difference  and  dispute. 
And  every  care  which  transitory  things, 
Earth  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  create — 
Doth,  by  a  rapture  of  forgetfulness. 
Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarred. 
Which  else   the   Christian  virtue  might  have 

claimed. 

There  live  who  yet  remember  here  to  have 

seen 
Their  courtly  figures,  seated  on  the  stump 
Of  an  old  yew,  their  favourite  resting-place. 
But  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay. 
They,  with  joint  care,  determined  to  erect. 
Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  that  might  stand 
For  public  use  preserved,  and  thus  survive 
As  their  own  private  monument :  for  this 
Was  the  particular  spot,  in  which  they  wished 
(And  Heaven  was  pleased  to  accomplish  the 

desire) 
That,  undivided,  their  remains  should  lie. 
So,  where  the  mouldered  tree  had  stood,  was 

raised 
Yon  structure,  framing,  with  the  ascent  of  steps 
That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead, 
A  work  of  art  more  sumptuous  than  might  seem 
To  suit  this  place  ;  yet  ouilt  in  no  proud  scorn 
Of  rustic  homeliness  ;  they  only  aimed 
To  ensure  for  it  respectful  guardianship. 
Around  the  margin  of  the  plate,  whereon 
'I'he  shadow  falls  to  note  tnc  stealthy  hours, 
Winds  an  inscriptive  legend." — At  these  words 
Thither  we  turned  ;  and  gathered,  as  we  read. 
The    appropriate    sense,    in    Latin    numbers 

couched : 
**  Time /lies ;  it  is  his  mehncholy  task 
To  bring;  and  bear  aittay,  delusive  hopeSf 
A  nd  re-^roduce  the  troubles  he  destroys. 
But,  while  his  blindness  thus  is  occupied, 
Discerning^  Mortal !  do  thou  sen>e  tlie  ?<»/// 
Of  Time's  eternal  Master,  atid  that  peace ^ 
Which  the  world  wants,  shall  be  for  thee  con- 

firmcdr 


"Smooth  verse,  inspired   by  no  unlettered 

Muse," 
Exclaimed  the   Sceptic,    "and  the    strain  of 

thought 
Accords  with  nature's  language  ; — the  soft  voice 
Of  yon  white  torrent  falliiig  down  the  rock^s 
Speaks,  less  distinctly,  to  the  same  effect. 
If,  then,  their  blended  influence  be  not  lost 
Upon  our  hSfirts,  not  wholly  lost,  I  grant. 
Even  upon  mine,  the  more  are  we  required 
To  feel  for  those  among  our  fcllow-mcn. 
Who,  offering  no  obeisance  to  the  world. 
Are  yet  made  desperate  by  '  too  quick  a  sense 
Of  constant  infelicitv,'  cut  off* 
From  peace  like  exiles  on  some  barren  rock, 
Their  life's  appointed  prison  ;  not  more  free 
Than  sentinels,  between  two  armies,  set. 
With  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  night  air, 
Thau  their  own  thoughts  to  comfort  them.  Say 

why 
That  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chained 
To  the  bare  rock,  on  frozen  Caucasus  ; 
The  vulture,  the  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  his  vitals?     Say  what  meant  the 

woes 
By  Tantalus  entailed  upon  his  race. 
And  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes? 
Fictions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  truths. 
Tremendous  truths  !  familiar  to  the  incn 
Of  long-past  times,  nor  obsolete  in  ours. 
Exchange  the  shepherd's  frock  of  native  grey 
For  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged  ;  convert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre  ;  give  the  pomp 
Of  circumstance  :  ami  here  the  tragic  Aiusc 
Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art. 
Amid  the  groves,  under  the  shadowy  hills. 
The  generations  are  pieparcd  ;  the  pangs. 
The  mternal  panjjs,  are  ready  ;  the  dread  stnrc 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny.** 

"  Though,"    said    the    Priest     in     answer, 
"  these  be  terms 
WTiich  a  divine  philosophy  rejects. 
We,  whose  established  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  Providence,  admit 
That,  through  all  stations,  human  life  abounds 
With  mysteries  ; — for,   if  Faith  were  left  un- 
tried. 
How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  within  her, 

then 
Be  shown  ?  her  glorious  excellence — that  ranks 
Among    the    first   of   Powers    and    Virtues — 

proved  ? 
Our  system  is  not  fashioned  to  preclude 
That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask  ; 
And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 
Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  grievous  crimes 
And  strauije  disasters  ;  but  I  pass  them  by. 
Loth  to  disturb  what  Heaven  hath  hu:>hed  in 

peace. 
— Still  less,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  treat 
Of  Man  degraded  in  his  Maker's  sight 
By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice  : 
For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgar  face 
And  a  coarse  outside  of  repulsive  life 
And  unaffecting  manners  might  at  once 
Be  recognised  by  all—"    "Ah  !  do  not  think," 
'ITie  Wanderer  somewhat  eagerly  exclaimed, 
"  Wish  could  be  ours  that  you,  for  such  poor 
gain. 
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(Gain    shall   I   call    it!— gain   of  what!— for 

whum  f ; 
Should  breathe  a  word  tending  to  violate 
Your  own  puic  spirit.      Not  a  step  we  look  for 
In  slisht  of  that  forbearance  and  reserve 
Whicn  common  human-hcartcdness  inspires. 
And  mortal  i{;norance  and  frailty  claim, 
Upon  this  sacruU  ground,  if  uowhere  clac.** 

"True."  said  the  Solitary,  "be  it  far 
From  us  to  infringe  the  laws  of  charity. 
Let  jud>»ment  here  in  mercy  be  pronounced  \^ 
This,  scTf-rcspcctin;;  Nature  nrompts,  and  this 
Wisdom  cnjoms  ;  but  if  the  thin;;  we  seek 
lie  genuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  mind 
How,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  sun  can  fling 
Colours  as  bright  on  exhalations  bred 
lly  weedy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp. 
As  by  the  rivulet  sparkling  where  it  runs, 
Or  the  iHillucid  lake." 

"Small  risk,"  said  I. 
"  Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur ; 
Temptation  here  is  none  to  exceed  the  truth  ; 
No  evidence  appears  that  they  who  rest 
Within  this  ground    were  covetous  of  praise. 
Or  of  remembrance  even,  deserved  or  not. 
Green  is  the  Church-yard,  beautiful  and  green. 
Ridge  rising  g«*ntly  by  the  side  of  ridge, 
A  heaving  surface,  almost  wholly  free 
From  interruption  of  sepulchral  .stones, 
And  mantled  o'er  with  aborigin.nl  turf 
And  everlasting  fluwcrs.  'J'hcse  Dalesmen  trust 
The  lingering  gleam  of  their  departed  lives 
To  oral  record,  and  the  silent  heart ; 
Depositories  faithful  and  more  kind 
Than  fondest  epitaph  :  for,  if  those  fail. 
What  boots  the  sculptured  tomb?     And  who 

can  blame, 
Who  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 
1'his  mutual  confidence  ;  if,  from  such  source, 
1'hc  practice  flow, — if  thence,  or  from  a  deep 
And  general  humility  in  death  ? 
Nor  should  I  mmh  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
From  disreg.ird  of  lime's  destructive  power, 
As  only  capable  to  prey  on  things 
Of  earth,  and  hunian  nature's  mortal  part. 

Yet — in  less  simple  districts,  where  we  see 
Stone  lift  its  forehead  emulous  of  stone 
In  courting  notice  ;  and  the  ground  all  p.ivcd 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth  ; 
Reading,  where'er  we  turn,  of  iiuioceut  lives, 
C)f  each  domestic  charity  fulfilled. 
And  sufferings  mccUIy  borne  — I,  for  my  part. 
Though  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here  pre- 
vails. 
Among  iho«ie  fair  recitals  also  range. 
Soothed    bv   the    natural    spirit  wliich    they 

breathe. 
And,  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  comi>as«Jcd  round 
With  such  memori.ils,  I  have  sometimes  felt. 
It  was  no  momentary  happiness 
To  have  one  Enclosure  where  the  voice  that 

speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  he.ird  ; 
Which  malice  may  not  enter  ;  where  the  traces 
Of  evil  inclinations  are  unknown  : 
Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignation  :  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes,  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude." 


"TTius 
The  Pastor  said,  "  I  wiUinsIy  confine 
My  narratives  to  subjects  that  excite 
FcHslings  with  these  accordant ;  love^ 
And  admiraticHi ;  lifting  up  a  veil, 
A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearts 
Retired  and  covert ;  so  that  ye  shall  have 
Clear  images  before  your  gladdened  eyes 
Of  nature's  luiambitious  underwood. 
And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.    And 
when 

I  speak  of  such  among  my  flock  as 

Or  fell,  those  only  shall  be  singled  out 
Upon  whose  lap.se,  or  error,  something 
Than  brotherly  forgiveness  ma^r  attend  ; 
To  such  MriU  we  restrict  our  notice,  ehe 
Better  my  tongue  were  mute. 

And  vet  there  ar^ 
I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  leave 
Wholly  untraced  a  more  forbidding  way. 
For,  strength  to  persevere  and  to  support 
And  energy  to  conquer  and  repel — 
'l*hese  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  soldi— 
Are  oft-times  not  unprofitably  shown 
In  the  perverseness  of  a  selfish  coturse: 
Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
In  the  grey  cottage  by  the  murmuring  stream 
Than  in  fantastic  conqueror's  roving  camp^ 
Or  'mid  the  factious  senate  unappafied 
WTioc'er  may  .sink,  or  rise — to  smk  again. 
As  merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows. 

There,"  said  the  Vicar,  pointing  as  he  nake, 
"A  woman  rests  in  peace  ;  surpassed  by  lew 
In  power  of  mind,  and  eloquent  discourse. 
Tall  was  her  stature  ;  her  complexion  dark 
And  saturnine  ;  her  head  not  raised  to  hold 
Converse  with  heaven,   nor  yet  deprosed 

towards  earth, 
Hut  in  projection  carried,  as  she  walked 
For  ever  musing.     Sunken  were  her  eyes ; 
Wrinkled  and  furrowed  with  habitual  thought 
Was  her  broad  forehead  ;  like  the  brow  of  one 
Whose  visual  nerve  shrinks  from  a  painful  glare 
Of  overjK)wering  li;:ht. — While  yet  a  child. 
She,  'mid  the  humble  flowerets  of  the  vale, 
Towered  like  the  imperial  thistle,  not  uofur- 

ni-ihcd 
With  its  appropriate  grace,  yet  rather  seeking 
To  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  loved. 
F-ven  at  that  age  she  ruled,  a  sovereign  queen. 
Over  her  comrades  :  else  their  simple  sports. 
Wanting  all  relish  for  her  strenuous  mind, 
Had  crossed  her  only  to  be  shunned  with  scorn. 
—Oh  !  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  for  those 
Whom,  in  their  youth,  sweet  study  has  en- 
thralled, 
That  they  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude. 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate  ! 
Such  doom  was  hers ;  yet  nothing  could  subdue 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  eflace 
Those  brijhter  images  by  books  imprest 
Upon  her  memory,  faithfully  as  stars 
That  occupy  their  places,  and,  though  oft 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimmed  by  haze. 
Are  not  to  be  extinguished,  nor  impaired. 

Two  pa-isions,  both  degenerate,  for  they  both 
Began  in  honour,  gradually  obtained 
Rule  over  her,  and  vexed  her  daily  life  ;  . 
An  unremitting,  avaricious  thrift ; 
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And  estrange  thraldom  of  maternal  love. 
That  held  her  spirit,  in  its  own  despite, 
Bound — by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  scorn. 
Constrained  forgiveness,  and  relenting  vows. 
And  tears,  in  pride  suppressed,  in  shame  con- 
cealed— 
To  a  poor  dissolute  Son,  her  only  child. 
—Her  wedded  days  had  opened  with  mishap, 
Whence  dire  dependence.      What  could  she 

perform 
To  shake  the  burthen  off?   Ah  I  there  was  felt. 
Indignantly,  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  mused,  resolved,  adhered  to  her  resolve  ; 
The  hand  grew  slack  in  alms-civing,  the  heart 
Closed  by  degrees  to  charity ;  neaven's  blessing 
Not  seeking  from  that  source,  she  placed  her 

trust 
In  ceaseless  pains — and  strictest  parsimony 
Which  sternly  hoarded  all  that  could  be  spared, 
From  each  day's  need,  out  of  each  day's  least 
gain. 

Thus  all  was  re-established,  and  a  pile 
Constructed   that  sufficed  for  every  end. 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builder's  mind; 
A  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  aught 
So  placid,  so  inactive,  as  content ; 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace. 
And  cherishing  the  pang  her  heart  deplored. 
l>read  life  of  conflict !  which  I  oft  compared 
To  the  agitation  of  a  brook  that  runs 
Down  a  rocky  mountain,  buried  now  and  lost 
In  silent  pools,  now  in  strong  eddies  chained ; 
But  never  to  be  charmed  to  gentleness : 
Its  best  attainment  fits  of  such  repose 
As  timid  eyes  might  shrink  from  fathoming. 

A  sudden  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength 
Of  life's  autumnal  season. — Shall  I  tell 
How  on  her  bed  of  death  the  Matron  lay. 
To  Providence  submissive,  so  she  thouijht; 
But  fretted,  vexed,  and  wrought  upon,  almost 
To  anger,  by  the  malady  that  griped 
Her  prostrate  frame  with  unrclaxing  power. 
As  the  fierce  eagle  fastens  on  the  lamb  ? 
She  prayed,  she  moaned  ;— her  hu^band's  sister 

watched 
Her  dreary  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs  ; 
And  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  ftKjt 
Was  anguish  to  her  ears  !  '  And  must  she  rule,' 
This  W.-IS  the  dcath-Uoomed  Woman  heard  to 

say 
In  bitterness,  'and  must  she  rule  and  reFgn, 
Sole  Mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone? 
Tend  what  I  tended,  calling  it  her  own  !* 
Enough  : — _I    fear,    too    much. — One    vernal 

evening. 
While  she   was  yet   in  prime  of  health  and 

strength, 
I  well  remember,  while  I  passed  her  door 
Alone,  with  loitering  step,  and  upward  eye 
Turned  towards  the  planet  Jupiter  that  hung 
Above  the  centre  of  the  Vafe,  a  voice 
Kouscd  me,  her  voice  ;  it  said,  '  That  glorious 

star 
In  its  untroubled  element  will  shine 
As  now  it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 
And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows.'  With  a  sigh 
She  spake,  yet,  I  believe,  not  unsustained 
By  faith  in  glory  that  .shall  far  transcend 
Aught  by  these  perishable  heavens  disclosed 
To  sight  or  miao.    Nor  less  than  care  divine 


Is  divine  mercy.     She,  who  had  rebelled. 
Was  into  meekness  softened  and  subdued  ; 
Did,  after  trials  not  in  vain  prolonged. 
With  resignation  sink  into  the  grave  ; 
And  her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust. 
And  harsh  unkmdnesses  are  all  forgiven, 
Tho',  in  this  Vale,  remembered  with  deep  awe." 

The  Vicar  pau.sed ;  and  toward  a  seat  advanced, 
A  long  stone  «eat,  flxed  in  the  Church -yard  wall; 
Part  .shaded  by  cool  sycamore,  and  part 
Offering  a  sunnv  resting-place  to  them 
Who  seek  the  House  of  worship,  while  the  bells 
Yet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knoll. 
Beneath  the  shade  we  all  sate  down ;  and  there 
His  office,  uninvited,  he  resumed. 

"As  on  a  sunny  b.ink,  a  tender  lamb 
Lurks  in  .safe  shelter  fiom  the  winds  of  March, 
Screened  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour ;  the  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself;  an  Infant  there  doth  rest ; 
The  sheltering  hillock  is  the  Mother's  grave. 
If  mild  discour.se,  and  manners  that  conferred 
A  natural  dignity  on  humblest  rank  ; 
If  gladsome  spirit^,  and  benignant  looks. 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  lacauty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do  ; 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart. 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clouds  had  gathered  and  dis« 

tained 
The  spotless  ether  of  a  maiden  life  ; 
Ifthe.se  may  m.ike  a  hallowed  spot  of  earth 
More  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  Man  : 
Then,  o'er  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 
Till  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 

Ah  !  what  .a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  man, 
Could  field  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of  earth. 
Show  to  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
Which  it  hath  witnessed  ;  render  back  an  echo 
Of  the  .sad  .<^teps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod  I 
There,  by  her  innocent  Daby's  precious  grave. 
And  on  the  very  turf  that  roofs  her  own. 
The  Mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  kneel 
In  the  bro.id  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Now  she  is  not ;  the  swelling  turf  reports 
Of  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  Ellen's  tears 
Is  silent :  nor  is  any  vestige  left 
Of  the  path  worn  by  mournful  tread  of  her 
Who,  at  her  heart's  light  bidding,  once  had 

moved 
In  virgin  fearles.sness,  with  step  that  seemed 
Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 
Upon  the  mountains  gemmed  with  morning 

dew. 
In  the  prime  hour  of  sweetest  .scents  and  airs. 
— Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind  ;  and 

P»v  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare. 

The  form,  |)ori,  motions,  of  this  Cottage-girl^ 

Were  such  as  might  have  quickened  and  in* 

spired 
A  Titian's  hand,  addrest  to  picture  forth 
Oread  or  Dryad  glancing  through  the  shade 
What  time  the  hunter's  earliest  horn  is  heard 
Startling  the  golden  hills. 

A  wide-spread  elm 
Stands  in  our  valley,  named  The  Joyful  Trre  ; 
From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasanu  hold 
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Of  fjiviiijj  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 
IJy  d.inccs  rDuiid  its  trunk.-   And  if  the  sky 
Permit,  like  honnnrs,  d.iiice  and  M>np;,  are  paid 
To  the  Twelfth  Nignt,  hcncath  the  frosty  stars 
Or  the  clear  moon.     The  queen  of  the^  gay 

sport  Sy 
If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air. 
Was  hapless  Lllen.—No  one  touched  the 

ground 
So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 
Less  gracefully  were  braided  ; — but  this  praise, 
Methiuks,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

She  loved,    and    fondly    deemed    herself 

beloved. 
— The  road  is  dim,  the  current  unpcrceived. 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful, 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth, 
May  be  delivered  to  distress  and  shame. 
Such    fate  was    hers.— The    last    time   Ellen 

danced, 
Among  her  equals,  round  The  Joyfui.  Tree, 
She  bore  a  secret  burthen  :  and  full  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow, — 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  vow. 
Alone,  within  her  widowed  Mother's  house. 
It  was  the  season  of  unfolding  leaves. 
Of  days  advancing  toward  their  utmost  length. 
And  small  birds  sinking  happily  to  mates 
Happy  as  they.     With  spint-saddeninjj  power 
Winds  pipe  through  fading  woods ;  but  those 

blitne  notes 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  licart :  I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feci  within. 
—  Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Kllcn  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash-tree  ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  cliants. 
At  mom  and  evening  from  that  naked  perch, 
While  all  the  undcry;rove  is  thick  with  leaves, 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  tFie  nest. 
— *  Ah  why,   said  Kllcn,  sii;hing  to  herself. 
Why   do    not  words,   and    kiss,   and   solemn 

pledge; 
And  nature  th.it  is  kind  in  woman's  breast, 
And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  grovl. 
And  fear  of  him  who  is  a  ri.;;hteous  jutlgc  ; 
Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life. 
To  keep  two  liearts  toj:^cthcr,  that  began 
Their  spring-time   with  one   love,   and   that 

have  need 
Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 
To  grant,   or    be   received ;   while    that   poor 

bird— 
O  come  and  hear  him  !    'J'hou  who  hast  to  me 
Been    faithless,    hear    him,    though    a    lowly 

crcatjire, 
One  of  (iod's  simple  children  that  yet  know 

not 
The  universal  Parent,  how  he  sinijs 
As  if  he  wished  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Should  listen,  and  give  hack  to  him  the  voice 
-Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love  ; 
The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  fir 
His  darkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light!' 

Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  mc 
Repeated  without  loss  cf  simple  phrase. 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
To  the  blaak  margiQ  of  a  Valentine, 


Bedropped  vrtth  teaix    1'will  please  yoa  to  be 

told 
Tliat,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eje 
Of  all  companionship,  the  Sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource : 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer  day^ 
When  she  could  slip  into  the  cottage-baniy 
And  find  a  secret  oratory  there  ; 
Or,  in  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil 
Of  their  long  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book 
By  the  last  lingering  help  of  the  open  dcy 
Until  dark  nignt  dismissed  her  to  her  bed  I 
llius  did  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  kMe 
The  unconquerable  paug  of  despised  love, 

A  kindlier  passion  opened  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  Child  was  bom.  Upon  its  fiKse 
She  gazed  as  on  a  pure  and  spode»  gift 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  o^— 

joy 
Far  livelier  than  bewildered  traveller  feels* 
Amid  a  perilous  waste  that  all  night  long 
Hath  harassed  him  toiling  through  fearful 

storm, 
When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  day-spring,  in  the  gloomy  east,  revealed. 
And  greets  it  with  thanksgiving.     'Till  thit 

hour,* 
Thus  in  her  Mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
'  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart ; 
But  He,  at  whose  command  the  parchM  rode 
Was  smitten,  and  poured  forth  a  quenching 

stream, 
Hath  softened  that  obduracy,  and  made 
Unlooked-for  gladness  in  the  desert  place, 
To  save  the  perishing;   and,  henceforth,  I 

breathe 
The  air  with  cheerful  spirit,  for  thy  sake 
My  Infant !  and  for  that  good  Mother  dear 
Who  bore  me,    and  hath  prayed  for  me  in 

vain  :-^      ^ 
Yet  not  in  vain  ;  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.' 
She  s]>akc,  nor  was  the  assurance  unfulfilled  ; 
And  if  heart-rending  thoughts  would  oft  return. 
They  stayed  not  long. — The  blameless  In(ant 

grew; 
The  Cliild  whom  Ellen  and  her  Mother  loved 
They  soon  were  proud  of;   tended  it  and 

nursed ; 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  foriom  ; 
Like  a  poor  singing-bird  from  distant  lands  ; 
Or  a  choice  shrub,  which  he,  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair-flowering  in  a  thinly-peopled  house. 
Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adorns. 

Through  four  months'  space  the  Infant  drew 

its  food 
From  the  maternal  breast ;  then  .scruples  rose  : 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came 

and  crossed 
I'he  fond  aflcction.     She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  offence  to  lay  a  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  (larent  willing  to  forget 
Their  slender  means :  so,  to  that  parent*s  care 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home. 
And  undertook  with  dutiful  content 
A  Foster-mother's  office. 

*Tis,  perchance. 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  these  simple  vales 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
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Is  by  domestic  service  unimpaired  ; 

Yet,  though  such  service  be,  with  us,  removed 

From  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 

The  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  means 

To  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  unjust, 

Which  hapless  Ellen  now  was  doomed  to  feel : 

For  (blinded  by  an  over-anxious  dread 

Of  such  excitement  and  divided  thought 

As  with  her  office  would  but  ill  accord) 

The  pair,  whose  infant  she  was  bound  to  nurse, 

Forbad  her  all  communion  with  her  own : 

Week  after  week,  the  mandate  they  enforced. 

—  So  near  !  yet  not  allowed,  ujx)n  that  sight 

To  fix  her  eyes— alas  I  'twas  hard  to  bear  ! 

But  worse  aflliction  must  be  borne — far  worse  ; 

For  'tis  Heaven's   will   that,  after  a  disease 

Begun  and  ended  within  three  days'  space, 

Her  child  should  die  ;  as  Ellen  now  exclaimed, 

Her  own— deserted  child  ! — Once,  only  once. 

She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady ; 

And,  on  the  burial-day,  could  scarcely  gain 

Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 

She  reached  the  house,  last  of  the  funeral  train; 

And  some  one,  as  she  entered,  having  chanced 

To  urge  unthinkingly  their  proni})t  departure, 

*  Nay, 'said  she,  with  comm.Tndinglook,  a  spirit 

Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 

'  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time  ! '  and  down  she 

sate. 
And  by  the  unclosed  cofHn  kept  her  scat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping. 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  Child, 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

You  see  the  Infant's  Grave  ;  and  to  this  spot. 
The  Mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad. 
On  whatsoever  errand,  urged  her  steps : 
Hither  she  came ;  here  stood,  and  sometimes 

knelt 
In  the  broad  day,  a  rueful  Magdalene  I 
So  call  her  ;  for  not  only  she  bewailed 
A  mother's  loss,  but  mourned  in  bitterness 
Her  own  transgression  ;  penitent  sincere 
As  ever  raised  to  heaven  a  streaming  eye ! 
— At  length  the  parents  of  the  foster-child. 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 
She  stdl  renewed  and  could  not  but  renew 
Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth  : 
Or   to  the  garden's  narrow  bounds  confined. 
I  failed  not  to  remind  them  that  they  erred  ; 
For  holy  Nature  might  not  thus  be  crossed, 
llius  wronged  in  woman's  breast :  in  vain  I 

pleaded — 
But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snapped. 
And  the  flower  drooped  ;  as  every  eye  could  see. 
It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  languishment. 
—  Aided  by  this  appearance,  I  at  length 
Prevailed  :  and,  from  those  bonds  released,  she 

went 
Home  to  her  mother's  house. 

The  Youth  was  fled  ; 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  had  caused; 
And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proof  given 
Of  a  relenting  soul,  have  now  availed  ; 
For.  like  a  shadow,  he  wxs  passed  away 
From  Ellen's  thoughts;   had  perished  to  her 

mind 
For  all  concerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love, 
Save  only  those  which  to  their  common  shame. 
And  to  hiis  monl  being  appertained : 


Hope  from  that  quarter  would,  I  know,  have 

brought 
A  heavenly  comfort ;  there  she  recognised 
An  unrelaxing  bond,  a  mutual  need  ; 
'I'here,  and,  as  seemed,  there  only. 

She  had  built. 
Her  fond  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge  ; 
That  work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Had  swept  away  ;  and  now  her  Spirit  longed 
For  its  last  flight  to  heaven's  security. 
— The  bodily  frame  wasted  from  day  to  day  ; 
Meanwhile,  relinquishing  all  other  cares. 
Her  mind  she  strictly  tutored  to  find  peace 
And  pleasure  in  endurance.  Much  she  thought. 
And  much  she  read  ;  and  brooded  feelingly 
Upon  her  own  unworthiness.     I'o  me, 
As  to  a  spiritual  comforter  and  friend, 
Her  heart  she  opened  ;  and  no  pains  were  spared 
To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  1  could, 
The  sting  of  self-reproach,  with  healing  words. 
Meek   Saint  I    through    patience    glorified  on 

earth  I 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate. 
The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  sun-ltke  beauty,  and  appeared  divine  ! 
May  I  not  mention    that,    within  those  walls, 
In  due  observance  of  her  pious  wish. 
The  congregation  joined  with  me  in  prayer 
For  her  soul's  good?     Nor  was  that  cfllcc  vain. 
— Much  did  she  suficr  :  but,  if  any  friend, 
Beholding  her  condition,  at  the  sight 
Gave  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint. 
She  stilled  them  with  a   prompt  reproof,  and 

said, 
*  He  who  afflicts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear  ; 
And,  when  I  fail,  and  can  endure  no  more. 
Will  mercifully  take  me  to  himself.' 
So,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  Spirit  passed 
Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  Inve 
Where  injury  cannot  come  :— and  here  is  laid 
The  mortal  liody  by  her  Infant's  side." 

The  Vicar  ccised  ;  and  downcait  looks"  made 
known 
That  each  had  listened  with  his  inmost  heart. 
For  me,  the  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 
Or  less  benign  than  that  which  1  had  felt 
When  seated  near  my  venerable  Friend, 
Under  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
The  story  that  retraced  the  slow  decline 
Of  Margaret,  sinking  on  the  lonely  heath 
With  the  neglected  house  to  which  she  clung^. 
— I  noted  that  the  Solitary's  cheek 
Confessed  the  power  of  nature. — Pleased  though 

sad, 
More  pleased  than  sad,  the  grey-halrcd  Wan- 
derer sate  ; 
Thanks  to  his  pure  imaginative  soul 
Capacious  and  serene  ;  his  blameless  life, 
His  knowledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and  love 
Of  human  kind!     He  was  it  who  first  broke 
The  pensive  silence,  saying : — 

**  Blest  are  they 
Whose  sorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  wrong 
Than  to  do  wrong,  albeit  themselves  have  erred. 
This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  most  gently 

deals 
With  such,  in  their  aflflictlon. — Ellen's  fate. 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart. 
Call  to  my  mind  dark  hints  which  I  have  heard 
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Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  oflcncc  was  lieavier  far. 
Where,   Sir,   I  pray  you,   where  arc  laid  the 

bones 
Of  Wilfred  Armathwaitel" 

The  Vicar  answered. 
"  In  that  green  nook,  close  by  the  Church-yard 

wall, 
Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  |)lanted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  warnuig,  and  m  j>ign 
Of  sweetne^  where   dire  anguish    had  been 

known, 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence — 
There  doth  he  rest.     No  theme  his  fate  supplies 
For  the  smooth  fjlnzin^s  of  the  indulgent  world  ; 
Nor  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  here  retraced  ;— enough  that,  by  mishap 
And  venial  error,  robl>ed  of  competence, 
And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind. 
He  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy  ; 
Against    his    conscience    rose    in  arms,   and, 

braving 
Divine  displeasure,  broke  the  marriage-vow. 
That  whicn  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 
Was  misery  in  remembrance  ;  he  was  stung, 
Stun^  by  his  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the  smiles 
Of  wife  and  children  stunz  to  agony. 
Wretched  at  home,  he  gained  no  peace  abroad  : 
Ranged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon  the 

earth. 
Asked  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 
No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  niqht, 
No  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  d.iy. 
His  flock  he  slighted  :  his  paternal  fields 
Became  a  clog  to  him.  whose  spirit  wished 
To  fly— but  whither !  And  this  gracious  Church, 
That  wears  .1  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 
And  love,  l>cni.cTnant  mother  of  the  vale. 
How  f.iir  amid  her  brood  of  cottages  ! 
She  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 
Much  to  the  List  rcmnincd  unknown  :  but  this 
Is  sure,  th.at  ihn>u„'h  remorse  and  grief  he  died  ; 
Though  pitinl  amon:^  men,  absolved  bv  God, 
He  could  not  lind  for.;ivcncss  in  himself  ; 
Nor  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  own  shame. 

Here  rests  a  Mother.     P.ut  from  her  T  turn 
And  from  her  ;;ravo. — r.chold— upon  thai  ridge, 
That,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mount.ain  .side, 
Carries  into  l!ie  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods— the  Cottage  where  she 

dwelt ; 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  Partner,  left 
(Full  eight  years  j'a^t'  the  solitary  prop 
Of  m.iny  heljjless  Children.     I  begm 
With  words  lliat  mi;:ht  be  prelude  to  a  t.ilc 
Of  .sorrow  and  dojeclion  :  but  I  feel 
No  s.idness,  when  1  think  of  what  mine  eyes 
See  daily  in  that  happy  family. 
— Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive  brow 
Of  their  undrooping  Father's  widowhood, 
Those  six  fair  Daughter?,  budding  vet—  not  one. 
Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  full-blown  flower. 
Depre«t,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 
That  Father  was.  and  fdlcd  with  anxious  fear. 
Now,  by  experience  taught,  he  stands  assured 


That  God,  who  takes  away,  yet  takes  not  half 
Of  what  he  seems  to  take  :  or  gives  it  back. 
Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  our  prayer; 
He  j;ives  it — the  boon  produce  of  a  soil 
Which  our  endeavours  have  refiu>ed  to  till. 
And  hope  hath  never  watered.    The  Abode, 
Whose  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths 
Even  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight, 
NVould  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 
The  rudest  habitations.    Ye  might  think 
That  it  had  spnuig  self-raised  finom  earth,  or 

grown  ^ 
Out  ofthe  living  rock,  to  be  adorned 
By  nature  only  ;  but,  if  thither  led. 
Ye  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 
Of  many  fancies,  prompting  many  hands. 

Brought  from  the  woods  the  lumejrsndcle 

twines 
Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim  place, 
A  plant  no  longer  wild  ;  the  cultured  rose 
There  blossoms,  strong  in  health,  and  will  be 

soon 
Roof-high  ;  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  gardes- 
wall. 
And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stones 
Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterin^^x  ofthe  hiHs. 
Tnese  ornaments,  that  fade  not  with  the  year, 
A  hardy  Girl  continues  to  provide  : 
Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rodcy  heights. 
Her  Father's  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 
All  that  a  boy  could  do,  but  with  delight 
More  keen  and  prouder  daring ;  yet  luith  she. 
Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 
For  hcrown  flowersand  favourite  herbs, aspaoe. 
By  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her  use. 
—The^e,  and  whatever  cl.sc  the  garden  bean 
Of  fruit  or  flower,  permi.vtion  asked  or  not, 
I  freely  gather  ;  and  my  leisure  draws 
A  not  unfrequent  pastime  from  the  hum 
Of  bees  around  their  range  of  sheltered  hiTcs 
Busy  in  that  enclosure  ;  while  the  rill. 
That  sparkling  thrids  the  rock-s  .ittunes  his  voice 
To  the  pure  course  of  human  life  which  there 
Flows  on  in  solitude.     But,  when  the  gloom 
Of  night  is  falling  round  my  steps,  then  most 
This  Dwelling  charms  me  :  often  I  stop  short, 
(Who  could  refrain?)  and  feed  by  stealth  my 

.sight 
With  prospect  of  the  company  within. 
Laid  open  throuch  the  blazing  window  : — there 
1  sec  the  eldest  Daughter  at  her  wheel 
Spinning  amain,  as  if  to  overtake 
The  never-halting  time  ;  or,  in  her  turn. 
Teaching  some  Novice  ofthe  sisterhood 
That  .skill  in  this  or  other  household  work. 
Which,    from   her   Father's   honoured    hand, 

herself, 
^Vhile  she  was  yet  a  little-one,  had  learned. 
Mild  Man  !  he  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay  ; 
And  the  whole  house  seems  filled  with  gaiety. 
— Thrice  happy,   then,   the   Mother  may  be 

deemed. 
The  Wife,  fr<-)m  whose  consolatqry  grave 
1  turned,  that  ve  in  mind  might  witness  where. 
And  how,  her  Spirit  yet  survives  on  earth  1** 
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THE  CHURCHYARD  AMONG  THE 

MOUNTAINS. 

Continued, 

ARGUMENT. 

Impression  of  these  Narratives  upon  the 
Author's  mind — Pastor  hiviicd  to  give  ac- 
count of  certain  Graves  that  lie  apart — 
Clergyman  and  his  Family — Fortunate  in- 
fluence of  change  of  situation — Activity  in 
extreme  old  age —Another  Clergyman,  a  char- 
acter of  resolute  Virtue — Lamentations  over 
nus-directed  applause — Instance  of  less  ex- 
alted excellence  in  a  deaf  man— Elevated 
character  of  a  blind  man — Reflection  u]>on 
Blindness — Interrupted  by  a  Peasant  who 
passes — his  animal  cheerfulness  and  careless 
vivacity — He  occasions  a  digression  on  the 
fall  of  beautiful  and  interesting  Trees — A 
female  Infant's  Grave — Joy  at  her  lUrth — 
Sorrow  at  her  Departure— A  youthful  Peasant 
— his  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  distinguished 
aualities— his  untimely  death — Exultation  of 
tnc  Wanderer,  as  a  patriot,  in  this  Picture — 
Solitary  how  affected — Monument  of  a 
Knight— Traditions  concerning  him— Peror- 
ation of  the  Wanderer  on  the  transitoriness 
of  things  and  the  revolutions  of  society- 
Hints  at  his  own  past  Calling— Thanks  the 
Pastor. 

While  thus  from  theme  to  theme  the  Historian 

passed, 
The  words  he  uttered,  and  the  scene  that  lay 
Before  our  eyes  awakened  in  my  mind 
Vivid  remembrance  of  those  long-past  hours  ; 
When,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vale, 
(What  time  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
jLay  beautiful  on  Snowdon's  sovereign  brow. 
On  Cider  Idris,  or  hu«je  Pcnmnnmaur) 
A  wandering  Youth,  I  listened  with  delight 
To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air, 
Drawn  from  the  chords  of  the  ancient  British 

harp 
By  some  accomplished  Master,  while  he  sate 
Amid  the  quiet  of  the  green  recess, 
And  there  did  inexhaustibly  dispense 
An  interchange  of  soft  or  solemn  tunes, 
Tender  or  blithe  ;  now,  as  the  var>'ing  mood 
Of  his  own  spirit  urged, — now,  as  a  voice 
From  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  honoured  chief 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers  (that  hung 
Around  him,  drinking  in  the  impassioned  notes 
Of  the  time-hallowed  minstrelsy)  required 
For  their  heart's  ease  or  pleasure.     Strains  of 

power 
Were  tney,  to  seize  and  occupy  the  sense  ; 
'But  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  can  reach 
Rose  this  pure  eloquence.     And,  when  the 

stream 
Which  overflowed  the  soul  was  passed  away, 
A  consciousness  remained  that  it  had  left. 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts. 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed. 

"These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  close," 
Said  I,  "  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
'  Along  the  suriiue  of  a  mountain  pool : 


Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  yonder  we  behold 
Five  graves,  and  only  five,  that  rise  together 
Unsociably  sequestered,  and  encroaching 
On  the  smooth   pby-groimd  of  the  village- 
school?" 

The  Vicar  answered,— **  No  disdainful  pride 
In  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  cotu-se 
Of  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  helped 
To  place  those  hillocks  in  that  lonely  guise. 
—Once  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with  your 

sight 
The  length  of  road  that  from  yon  mountain's 

base 
Through  bare  enclosures  stretches,  'till  its  line 
Is  lost  within  a  little  tuft  of  trees  ; 
Then,  reappearing  in  a  moment,  quits 
The  cultured  fields  ;  and  up  the  heathy  waste. 
Mounts,  as  you  see,  in  mazes  serpentine. 
Led  towards  an  c.Lsy  outlet  of  the  vale. 
That  little  shady  spot,  that  sylvan  tuft, 
IJy  which  the  road  is  hidden,  aUo  hides 
A  cotLigc  from  our  view  ;  though  I  discern 
(Ye  scarcely  can)  amid  ius  sheltering  trees 
The  smokeless  chimney-toj).  — 

All  uncmbowcrcd 
And  naked  stood  that  lowly  Parsonage 
(For  such  in  truth  it  is,  and  appertains 
To  a  small  Chapel  in  the  vale  beyond) 
When  hither  came  its  last  Inhabitant, 
Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
By  which  our  northern  wilds  could  then  be 

^  crossed ; 
And  into  most  of  these  secluded  vales 
Was  no  access  for  wain,  heavy  or  light. 
So,  at  his  dwelling-place  the  Priest  arrived^ 
With  store  of  household  goods,  in  panniers 

slung 
On  sturdy  horses  graced  with  jingling  bells. 
And  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast ; 
That,  with  like  burthen  of  effects  most  prized 
Or  exMest  carried,  closed  the  motley  train. 
Young  was  I  then,  a  school-boy  of  eight  years  ; 
But  still,  methinks,  1  sec  them  as  they  pxsscd 
In    order,    drawing    toward    their  wisned-for 

home. 
— Rocked  by  the  motion  of  a  truster  ass 
Two  ruddy  children  hung,  a  well-poised  freight, 
Each  in  his  b.^skct  nodding  drowsily  ; 
Their    bonnets,    I   remember,  wreathed  with 

flowers. 
Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of  June  ; 
And,  close  behind,  the  comely  Matron  rode, 
A  woman  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  smile. 
And  with  a  lady's  mien. — From  far  they  came. 
Even  from  Northumbrian  hills ;  yet  theirs  had 

been 
A  ratrcy  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheered 
By  music,  prank,  and  laughter-stirring  jest ; 
And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  dropped— to 

swell 
The  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
That  gathered  round  the  slowly-moving  train. 
— 'Whence    do  they  come?  and  with  what 

errand  charged  ? 
Belong  they  to  the  fortune-telling  tribe 
Who  pitch  their  tents  under  the  green-wood 

tree? 
Or  Strollers  are  they,  furnished  to  enact 
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Tair  Rosamond,  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood, 
And,  hy  that  whiskered  tahhy's  aid,  set  forth 
The  lucky  venture  i)f  sa^e  Whittington, 
When   t)iu   next   villa;;c   hears  the  show  an- 
nounced 
By  blast  of  trumpet  f      Plenteous    was    the 

Srowth 
conjectures,  overheard,  or  seen 
On  many  a  staring  cnmtcnance  portrayed 
Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  marched  along. 
And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  face 
Was  put  to  j)ro()f,  and  exercise  supplied 
To  their  inventive  humour,  by  stern  looks. 
And  questions  m  authoritative  tone, 
From  some  staid  Ruardian  of  the  nublic  peace, 
Checking  the  sober  Meed  on  which  he  rode, 
In  his  suspicious  wisdom  :  oftener  still, 
I'y  notice  indirect,  or  blunt  demand 
From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  despite, 
A  simple  curiosity  to  case  : 
Of  which  adventures,  that  beguiled  and  cheered 
Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would 

tell, 
With  undiminished  glee,  in  hoary  age. 

A  Priest  he  was  by  fimction  ;  but  his  course 
From  his  youth  u]>,  and  high  as  manhood's 

noon, 
(The  hour  of  life  to  which  he  then  was  brought) 
Had  been  irregular,  I  might  say,  wild  ; 
])y  books  unsteadied,  by  his  pastoral  care 
Too  little  checked.     An  active,  ardent  mind  ; 
A  fancy  prcijnant  with  resource,  and  scheme 
To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day  ; 
Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  games  ; 
A  generous  spirit,  and  a  body  strong 
To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the  bowl  ; 
Had  earned   for  him  sure  welcome,  and   the 

rights 
Of  a  prized  visit.int,  in  the  jolly  hall 
Of  country  'squire  ;  or  at  the  statelier  board 
Of  duke  or  earl,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 
Withdrawn. — to  wile  away  the  summer  hours 
In  condescension  among  rural  guests. 

With  these  high  comrades  he  had  revelled 
long. 
Frolicked  industriously,  a  simple  Clerk 
By  hopes  of  oming  patronage  beguiled 
Till  the  heart  sickened.     So,  each  loftier  aim 
Abandoning  and  all  his  showy  friends. 
For  a  life's  stay  (slender  it  was,  but  sure) 
He  turned  to  this  secluded  chapelry  j 
That  had  been  offered  to  his  doubtful  choice 
IJy  an  unthought-of  patron.     Bleak  and  bare 
They  found  the  cottage,  their  allotted  home  ; 
Naked  without,  and  rude  within  ;  a  spot 
With  which  the  Cure  not  long  had  been  en- 
dowed : 
And  far  remote  the  chapel  stood,— remote. 
And,  from  his  Dwelling,  unapnroachable. 
Save  through  a  gap  high  in  the  hills,  an  opening 
Shadeless  and  shelterless,  by  driving  showers 
Frequented,  and  beset  with  howling  winds. 
Yet  cause  was  none,  whatc'er  regret  might  hang 
On  his  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  the  choice 
Or  the  necessity  that  fixed  him  here  ; 
Apart  from  old  temptitions,  and  constrained 
To  punctual  labour  in  his  sacred  charge. 
See  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor ! 
And  visiting,  though  not  with  saint^  real. 
Yet,  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  will, 


The  sick  in  body,  or  distrest  in  mind  ; 
And,  by  a  salutary  change,  compelled 
To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  dajT 
With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts, 

proud 
Or  splendid  than  his  garden  could  afford. 
His  fields,  or  mountains  by  the   heath' 

ranged, 
Or  the  wild  brooks;  firom  which  he 

turned 

Contented  to  partake  the  qtiiet  meal 
Of  his  own  board,  where  sat  his  gentle  Bfnte 
And  three  fair  Children,  plentifully  fed 
Though  simply,   from  tneir   little    housdMild 

farm ; 
Nor  Mranted  timely  treat  offish  or  fowl 
By  nature  yielded  to  hb  practised  hand  ;— 
To  help  the  small  but  certain  comingvin 
Of  that  spare  benefice.     Yet  not  the  less 
I'heirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  thein 
A  charitable  docn*. 

So  davs  and  years 
P.issed  on  ; — the  inside  of  that  rugged  house 
Was  trimmed  and  brightened  by  the  Matron's 

care, 
And  gradually  enriched  with  things  of  pno^ 
Which  might  be  lacked  for  use  or  ornament. 
What^  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretched  out  its  lazy  length. 
And  no  vain  mirror  glittered  upon  the  walfa^ 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
}iy  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  coce 
Repelled  the  storm  and_  deadened  its  loud  roar. 
There  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds; 
Tough   moss,    and    long  ••  enduring  mountain 

plants. 
That  creep  alon^  the  ground  with  unuoos  tnSk, 
NVere  nicely  braided  ;  and  composed  a  work 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate  g 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  the  inner  doors ; 
And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  homeqwn  wool 
But  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  hues. 
For  .seemliness  and  warmth,  on  festal  days. 
Covered  the  smooth  blue  slabs  of  mountain-sti 
With  w^hich  the  parlour-floor,  in  simplest  guise 
Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inlaid. 

Those  pleasing  works  the  Housewife's  doll 
produced ; 
Meanwhile  the  unsedentary  Master^s  hand 
NVas  busier  with  his  task— to  rid,  to  plant. 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight ; 
A  thriving  covert !    And  when  wishes,  formed 
In  youth,  and  sanctioned  by  the  riper  mindL 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days ;  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once-bare  cottage,  on  the  mountain-sid^ 
Screen'd  from  assault  of  every  bitter  \AasX ; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer  leavei 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  chequering  its  mocsy  rooC 
Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  hdp 
To  beautify  with  nature's  daiirest  growths 
This  rustic  tenement,  had  gendy  shed. 
Upon  its  Master^s  frame,  a  wintry  grsoe  5 
The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age. 

But  how  could  I  say,  gently?  for  he  still 
Retained  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm. 
A  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropped,  few  {Measures  kMt; 
Generous  and  charitablei  prompt  to 
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And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold — 
Anjcr  and  indignation.     Still  he  loved 
The  sound  oC  titled  names,  and  talked  in  glee 
Of  long  -  past    banquetings    with   high  -  bom 

friends : 
Then,  from  those  hilling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  railed 
At  their  false  ways  disdainfully,— and  oft 
In  bitterness,  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
—Those  transports,  with    staid  looks  of  pure 

goodwill. 
And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  reprove. 
She,  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years, 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul. 
To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound. 
Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun 
As  seen  not  seldom  on  some  gusty  day, 
Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the  west 
With  an  inconstant  and  unmellowed  light ; 
She  was  a  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 
As  if  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb  ; 
From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray 
Of  pleasing  lustre. — But  no  more  of  this  ; 
I  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
That  now  divides  the  pair,  or  rather  say, 
That  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heaven's 

dew, 
Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 

Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  Man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the  Vale  ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years  ; 
Sparing  both  old  and  young  in  that  abode. 
Suddenly  then  they  disappeared  :  not  twice 
Had  summer  scorched  the  fields  ;  not  twice  had 

fallen, 
On  those  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow. 
Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed. 
And  the  long-privileged    house   left  empty- 
swept 
As  by  a  plague.     Yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them  ;  all  was  gentle  death. 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 
A  happy  consummation  I  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect,  to  be  wished  for  I  save  that  here 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sen.se  might 

sound 
Like  harshness,— that  the  old  grey-headed  Sire, 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last,  survived 
When  the  meek  Partner  of  his  age,  his  Son, 
His  Daughter,  and  that  late  and  high-prized 

His  little  smiling  Grandchild,  were  no  more. 

'All  gone,  all  vanished  !   he  deprived  and 
rare. 
How  will  he  fiice  the  remnant  of  his  life? 
What  will  become  of  him  ?*  we  said,  and  mused 
In  sad  conjectures— '  Shall  we  meet  him  now 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks? 


,-— —  to  touch 

The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed. 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill.) 
'  What  titles  will  he  keep  ?  will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward-looking  mind 


Even  to  the  last  1 ' — Such  was  he,  imsubdued. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious  ;  yet  a  little  while. 
And  this  Survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  projects,  and  his  inward  hoiurd 
Of  unsunned  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen. 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep, 
In  one  blest  mofiricnt.     Like  a  shadow  thrown 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Death  fell  ui>on  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass. 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth :  and  so. 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past. 
That  family  (whose  graves  you  there  behold) 
By  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more 
Were  gathered  to  each  other." 

Calm  of  mind 
And  silence  waited  on  these  closing  words ; 
Until  the  Wanderer  (whether  moved  by  fear 
I^st  in  those  passages  of  life  were  some 
That  miKht  have  touched  the  sick  heart  of  his 

Friend 
Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  reinforce 
His  own  firm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 
By  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
Thus  silence  broke  : — "  Behold  a  thoughtless 

Man 
From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved 
By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil 
Transplanted  ere  too  late. — The  hermit,  lodged 
Amid  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads. 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer, 
And  thus  divides  and  thus  relieves  the  time  : 
Smooth  task,  with  his  compared,  whose  mind 

could  string, 
Not  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
Of  keen  domestic  anguish  ;  and  beguile 
A  solitude,  unchoscn.  unprofcssed  ; 
Till  gentlest  death  released  him. 

Far  from  us 
Be  the  desire  too  curiously  to  ask 
How  much  of  this  is  but  the  blind  result 
Of  cordi.il  spirits  and  vital  temperament. 
And  what  to  higher  powers  is  justly  due. 
But  you.   Sir,   know  that  in  a  neighbouring 

vale 
A  Priest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 
Fall  to  the  ground  ;  whose  gifts  of  nature  lie 
Retired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 
Of  reason,  honourably  effaced  by  debts 
Which   her  poor  treasure-house  is  content  to 

owe, 
And  conquests  over  her  dominion  gained. 
To  which  her  frowardncss  must  needs  submit. 
In  this  one  Man  is  shown  a  temperance— proof 
Against  all  trials  :  industry  severe 
And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day ; 
Stem  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 
That   might  be   deemed   forbidding,  did  not 

there 
All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice  ; 
Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought. 
And  resolution  competent  to  take 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 
All  that  her  holy  customs  recommend, 
And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 
-Preaching,  administering,  in  every  work 
Of  his  sublime  vocation,  in  the  walks 
Of  worldly  intercourse  between  man  and  man, 
And  in  his  humble  dwelling,  he  appears 
A  labourer,  with  moral  virtue  girt. 
With  spiritual  graces,  like  a  glory,  crowned.** 


/> 
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"Doubt  can  be  none/'  the  Pastor  said,  "for 

whom 
This  portraiture  is  iiketchcd.     The  great,  the 

good, 
The  wcU-bclovcd,  the  fortunate,  the  wise, 
Tlicsc  titles  cm]>crors  and  chiefs  have  borne. 
Honour  assumed  or  given  :  and  him,  the  Won- 

IJEKFL'I-, 

Our  simple  shepherd*;,  speaking  from  the  heart, 
Deservedly  have  styled.  — From  his  abode 
In  a  dependent  chapclry  that  lies 
liehind  yon  hill,  a  pi.>or  and  rugged  wild, 
^V'hich  in  his  soul  he  lovin.;;ly  embraced. 
And,  having  once  espoused,  would  never  quit ; 
Into  its  graveyard  will  ere  long  be  l>ome 
That  lowly,  ;3;rcat,  good  Man.     A  simnle  stone 
May  cover  him  ;  and  by  its  help,  perchance, 
A  century  sh.ill  licar  his  name  pronounced. 
With  imajzcs  attendant  on  the  sound  : 
llien,  shall  the  slowly-gathering  twilight  close 
In  utter  night ;  and  of  his  course  remain 
No  cogniz.iWle  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in  words 
To  speak  of  him,  and  instantly  duisolvcs." 

The  Pastor,  pressed  by  thoughts  which  round 
his  theme 
Still  llngcr'd,  after  a  brief  pause,  resumed  ; 
•*  Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war, 
llut  that  the  heaven-born  poet  must  stand  forth, 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell. 
To  multiply  and  ag:;ravate  the  din? 
Pangs  are  there  not  enough  in  hoi>cless  love— 
And,  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 
Of  turbulence,  anxiety,  and  fear  — 
15ut  that  the  niinstrel  of  the  rural  shade 
Must  tunc  his  pipe,  in^-idiously  to  nurse 
'ITie  perturbation  in  the  snfTcring  breast. 
And  propagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may? 
— Ah  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
The  hallowed  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
The  good  man's  purposes  and  deeds  ;  retrace 
His  struggles,  his  discomfitures  deplore, 
His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end  ; 
That  virtue,  like  the  fumes  and  vapoury  clouds 
Through  fancy's  heat  redounding  in  the  brain. 
And  like  the  soft  infections  of  the  heart, 
lly  charm  of  measured  words  may  spread  o'er 

field. 
Hamlet,  and  town  ;  and  t.icty  survive 
Upon  the  lii)s  of  men  in  nail  or  bower  : 
Not  for  reproof,  but  hi.;h  and  warm  delight, 
And  griivc  encouragement,  by  .song  inspired? 
— Vain  thought  1  but  wherefore  murmur  or  re- 
pine ? 
The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven  : 
And,  without  .sorrow,  will  the  ground  receive 
That  venerable  clay.      Meanwhile  the  best 
Of  what  lies  here  confines  us  to  degrees 
In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach, 
And  milder  worth  :  nor  need  we  travel  far 
From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were  paid. 
For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve, 
Oft  stretches  toward  me,  like  a  long  straight 

path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward:  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  Dalesman  lies. 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 


The  precious  gift  of  hearing.     He  srew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  lonelmess  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain-valley  was  to  hun 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.     iLhm  bird  of 

dawn 
Did  never  rouse  thb  Cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons  ;  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted  ;  not  for  him 
Murmured  the  labouring  bee.     When  stonujr 

winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand sparicling  waves, 
Rockine  the  trees,  or  driving  douu  on  doud 
Along  the  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags. 
The  a^iuted  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture  :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteou.sly  pursued  the  round 
(.)t  rural  labours  ;  the  steep  mountain-side 
Ascended,  with  his  staff  and  iaithful  dog  ; 
l*hc  [tlough  heguided.and  thescvthehe  swayed; 
And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  iocund  reapers.     For  himself. 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was 
I  fe  wrought  not:  neither  field  nor  flock  heowned: 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  miiul ; 
Nor  hu.sband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or  care. 

Though  bom  a  younger  brother,  need  was 

none 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anewr. 
And  when,  mature  in  manhood,  he  beheld 
His  parents  laid  in  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  him  ;  but  he  remained  well  pleased. 
By  the  pure  bond  of  independent  love. 
An  inmate  of  a  second  family ; 
'llie  fellow-labourer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  had  fallen. 
—Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a  weigfit 
That  pressed  upon  his  brother's  house ;   tat. 

books 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  not  tire  ; 
Of  whose  society  the  blameless  Man 
Was  never  satiate.     Their  familiar  voice. 
Even  to  old  age.  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours ;   refreshed  hts 

thoughts ; 
Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit :  and  bestowed 
Upon  his  life  an  outward  dignity 
Which  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter 

night. 
The  stormy  day,  each  had  its  own  resource  ; 
Song  of  the  muses,  .sage  historic  tale. 
Science  severe,  or  word  of  holy  Writ 
Announcing  immort-ility  and  joy 
To  the  assembled  spirits  of  just  men 
Made  perfect,  and  from  injury  secure. 
— Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the  field. 
To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way. 
No  languor,  peevishness,  nor  vain  complaint : 
And  they  who  were  about  him   did  not  Csiil 
In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy ;  they  prized 
Hb  gentle  manners  ;  and  his  peaceful  smiles^ 
The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance. 
Were  met  with  answering  sympathy  and  love. 

At  length,  when  sixty  years  and  five 
told, 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consunied 
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The  powers  of  nature :  and  a  few  short  steps 

Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his  home 

(Yon  cottage  shaded  by  the  woody  crags) 

To  the  prolbundcr  stillness  of  the  grave. 

— Nor  was  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 

Of  many  tears,  virtuous  and  thoughtful  grief; 

Heart-sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 

And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 

His  name,  and  unambitiously  relates 

How  lone,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 

And  in  what  pure  contentcdness  of  mind. 

The  sad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 

— And  yon  tall  pine-tree,  whose  composing 

sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  Man's  living  ear, 
Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity  ; 
And,  at  the  touch  of  every  wandering  breeze. 
Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  his  peaceful  grave. 

Soul-cheering  Light,   most  bountiful  of 

things ! 
Guide  of  our  way,  mysterious  comforter  I 
Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  through  earth 

and  heaven. 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate, 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  porch» 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  complained  ; 
Ask  of  the  channelled  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  ca.'uer,  more  determined  course. 
What  terror  doth  it  strike  into  the  mind 
To  think  of  one,  blind  and  alone,  advancing 
Straight  toward  some  precipice's  airy  brink  ! 
But,  timely  warned,  He  would  have  stayed  his 

steps, 
Protected,  say  enlightened,  by  his  ear  ; 
And  on  the  very  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endangered  than  a  man  whose  eye 
Beholds  the  gulf  beneath. — No  floweret  blooms 
Throughout  the  loftv  range  of  these  rough  hills. 
Nor  in  the  woods,  that  could  from  him  conceal 
Its  birth-place  ;  none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  touch.     The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Enriched  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind ; 
The  ocean  paid  him  tribute  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  ner  bosom  ;  and,  by  science  fed, 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
— Methinks  I  see  him — how  his  eye-balls  rolled, 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  paired,— 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit :  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thought. 
Fancy,  and  understanding ;  while  the  voice 
Discoursed  of  natural  or  moral  truth 
With  eloquence,  and  such  authentic  power 
That,  in  his  presence,  humbler  knowledge  stood 
Abashed,  and  tender  pity  overawed." 

"A  noble— and,  to  unreflecting  minds, 
A  marvellous  spectacle,"  the  Wanderer  said, 
"  Beings  like  these  present !   But  proof  abounds 
Upon  the  earth  that  facultie<»,  which  seem 
Extingtiished,  do  not,  ihere/ore,  cease  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  sense 
This  transfer  is  permitted, — not  alone 
That  the  bereft  their  recompense  may  win  ; 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  love 
And  charity  ;  nor  last  nor  least  for  this, 
That  to  the  imagination  may  be  given 
A  type  and  shadow  of  an  awful  tnith  ; 
How,  likewise,  under  suflcrance  divine, 
Darkness  is  banished  from  the  realms  of  death. 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit,  quelled. 


Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see 

Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  times 

To  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 

And  know  we  not  that  from  the  blind  have 

flowed 
The  highest,  holiest,  raptures  of  the  lyre  : 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse?" 

Among  the  humbler  Worthies,  at  our  feet 
Lying  insensible  to  human  praise, 
Love,  or  regret,— tz/^^jj^  lineaments  would  next 
Have  been   portrayed,    1  guess  not ;  but  it 

chanced 
That,  near   the   quiet  church-yard  where  we 

sate, 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  ponderous  freight 
Pressing  behind,  adown  a  rugged  slope. 
Whose  sharp  descent  confounded  their  array. 
Came  at  that  moment,  ringing  noisily. 

"Here,"  said  the  Pastor,  "do  we  muse,  and 

mourn 
The  waste  of  death  ;  and  lo  !  the  giant  oak 
Stretched  on  his  bier— that  massy  timber  wain  ; 
Nor  fail   to   note    the   Man   who  guides  the 

team." 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  class  : 
Grey  locks  profusely  round  his  temples  hung 
In  clustering  curls,  like  ivy,  which  the  bile 
Of  winter  cannot  thin  ;  the  fresh  air  lodged 
Within  his  check,  as  light  within  a  cloud  ; 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  passed,  the  Solitary  .sp.ike  ; 
"A  Man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows  ;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  Nature's  impress,-  gaiety  and  health, 
Freedom  and  nope  ;  but  keen,   withal,   and 

.shrewd. 
His   gestures    note, — and   hark  !  his  tones  of 

voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks." 

The    Pastor    answered.      "  You    have  read 
him  well. 
Year  after  year  is  added  to  his  store 
With  silent  increase  :  summers,  winters — past, 
Past  or  to  come  ;  yea,  boldly  might  I  say. 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  of  a  space 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary*  bounds 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigour  cannot  fix 
The  obligation  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  in  having,  or  a  fear  to  lose  ; 
Possessed  like  outskirts  of  some  large  domain, 
I'y  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord  ! 
Yet  is  the  creature  rational,  endowed 
With  foresight :  hears,  too,  every  sabbath  day, 
The  christian  promise  with  attentive  ear  ; 
Nor  will,  I  trust,  the  Majesty  of  Heaven 
Reject  the  incense  offered  up  by  him. 
Though  of  the  kind  which  beasts  and  birds 

present 
In  grove  or  pasture  ;  cheerfulness  of  soul, 
From  trepidation  and  repining  free. 
How  many  scrupulous  worshippers  fall  down 
Upon  their  knees,  and  daily  homage  pay 
Less  worthy,  less  religious  even,  than  his  I 

This  qualified  respect,  the  old  Man's  due, 
Ts  paid  without  reluctance  ;  but  in  tnith," 
(Said  the  good  Vicar  with  a  fond  half-smile) 
**  I  fed  iit  times  a  motioa  of  despite 
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Towards  one,   whose  bold  contrivances  and 

skill. 
As  you  have  seen,  bear  such  conspicuous  part 
In  works  of  havoc  ;  titking  from  these  vales. 
One  after  one,  their  proudest  ornaments. 
Full  oft  his  doings  leave  me  to  deolore 
Tall  aslftree,   suwn   by  winds,   by  vapours 

nursed, 
In  the  dry  crannies  of  the  pendent  rocks ; 
Light  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
A  veil  of  glory  for  the  ascending  moon  ; 
And  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were 

damped, 
And  on  whose  forehead  inaceessible 
The  raven  lodged  in  safety. — Many  a  ship 
Launched   into   Morecamb-bay    to  hitn  hath 

owed 
Her  strong  kncc-timbers,  and  the  mast  that 

l)cars 
The  loftiest  of  her  pendants  ;  He,  from  park 
Or  forest,  fetched  the  enormous  axle-tree 
That  whirls  (how   slow  itself  1}  ten  thousand 

spindles : 
And  the  vast  engine  labouring  in  the  mine, 
Content   with    meaner   prowess,    must    have 

lacked 
The  trunk  and  body  of  its  marvellous  strength, 
If  his  undaunted  enterprise  Itad  failed 
Among  the  mountain  coves. 

Yon  household  fir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast. 
Hut  lowering  high  the  roof  above,  as  if 
Its  humble  destination  were  forgot — 
That  sycamore,  which  annually  holds 
Within  its  shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
On  all  sides  open  to  the  fanning  breeze, 
A  grave  assemblage,  seated  while  they  shear 
The    fleece-encumbered    flock  —  the   Jovfijl, 

Elm, 
Around   whose   trunk   the  maidens  dance  in 

May — 
And    the    Lord's    Oak— would    plead   their 

several  ri^jhls 
In  vain,  if  he  were  master  of  their  fate  ; 
His  sentence  to  the  axe  would  doom  them  all. 
liut,  green  in  a;;e  and  lusty  as  he  is. 
And  promising  to  keep  his  hold  on  earth 
I^ess,  as  mij:ht  seem,  in  nvalship  with  men 
Than  with  the  forest's  more  cntfuring  growth. 
His  own  aT>pointed  hour  uill  come  at  last ; 
And,  like  the  haughty  Spoilers  of  the  world. 
This  keen  Destroyer,  in  his  turn,  must  fall. 

Now  from  the  living  pass  we  once  again : 
From  Age,"  the  Priest  continued,  "turn  yotir 

thoughts  ; 
From  Age,  that  often  unlamcnted  drops, 
And  mark  that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans  long! 
—Seven  lusty  Sons  sate  daily  round  the  board 
Of  Gold-rill  side;  and,  when  the  hope  had  ceased 
Of  other  progeny,  a  Daughter  then 
Was  given,  the  crowning  Iwunty  of  the  whole; 
And  so  acknowledged  with  a  tremulous  joy 
Felt  to  the  centre  of  that  heavenly  calm 
With  which  by  nature  every  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Arc  ended,  and  her  cars  have  heard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  born  ; 
And  she  lies  conscious,  in  a  blissful  rest, 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weathered  by  them  both. 

The  Father— him  at  this  unlooked-for  gift 


A  bolder  transport  seises.     From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  open  door« 
Day  after  day  the  eladness  u  diflTused 
To  all  that  come,  almost  to  all  that  pass  ; 
Invited,  sununoned,  to  partake  the  cheer 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  board,  and  drink 
Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-bom  str^ 
From  cups  replenished  by  his  joyous  hand. 
— Those  seven   iair   brothers  variously  wen 

moved 
Each  by  the  thoughts  best  siuted  to  his  yean  : 
But  most  of  all  and  with  most  thankful  mind 
The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  enriched  ; 
A  happiness  that  ebbed  not,  but  remained 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  his  soul  I 
—  From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode. 
Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  cell. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  one,  and  u 
To  spend  the  sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace* 
Once  every  day  he  duteously  repgured 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe  : 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  neard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife : 
Heart-stirring  music  1  hourly  heard  that  name; 
Full  blest  he  was,  'Another  Margaret  Green,' 
Oft  did  he  say,  '  was  come  to  Cold-rill  side.' 

Oh !  pang  tuthought  of)  as  the  precious  boon 
Itself  had  been  unlooked-for ;  oh  I  dire  stroke 
Of  desolating  anguish  for  them  all ! 
—Just  as  the  Child  could  totter  on  the  floor. 
And,  by  some  friendly  fingei^s  help  upstayed. 
Range  roimd  the  garden  walk,  wnile  she  per- 
chance 
Was  catching  at  some  novelty  of  spring. 
Ground-flower,  or  glossy  insect  from  its  cell 
Drawn  bv  the  sunshine-^t  that  hopeful  season 
The  winds  of  March,  smiting  insidiously. 
Raised  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat 
Viewless  obstruction:  whence,all  unforewarned. 
The  household  lost  their  pride  and  soul's  delink 
— But  time  hath  power  to  soften  all  regrets, 
And  prayer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst  dis- 
tress 
Due  resignation.  Therefore,  though  some  tears 
Fail  not  to  spring  from  either  Parent's  eye 
Oft  as  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  their  own. 
Vet  this  deptarted  Little-one,  too  long 
The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps 
In  what  may  now  be  called  a  peaceful  bed. 


On  a  bright  day — so  calm  and   brij^ht,  it 
seemed 
To  us,  with  our  sad  spirits,  heavenly  iair — 
These  mountains  echoed  to  an  unknown  sound  : 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  Corse 
Let  down  into  the  hollow  of  that  grave. 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked  mould. 
Ve  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth  I 
Spare,  burning  sun  of  midsummer,  these  sods, 
That  they  may  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness  I 
Nor  so  the  Valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Dear  Youth,  by  young  and  old  alike  beloved. 
To  me  as  precious  as  my  own ! — Green  herbs 
May  creep  (I  wish  that  they  would  sohly  creep*^ 
Over  thy  last  abode,  and  we  may  pass 
Reminded  less  imperiously  of  thee  : — 
The  ridge  itself  may  sink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abyss,  and  be  no  more  : 
Yet  shall  not  thy  remembrance  leave  our  T 
Thy  image  disappear ! 
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The  Mountain-ash 
No  eye  can  overlook,  when  *mid  a  grove 
Of  yet  unfaded  trees  she  hfis  her  head 
Decked  with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms  ;  aud  ye  may  liave 

marked, 
By  a  brook-side  or  solitary  tarn, 
How  she  her  sution  doth  adorn  :  the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brightened  round  her.     In  liis native  vale 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  Youth  appear  ; 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts 
By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow, 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  lavishly  arrayed  him.     As  old  bards 
Tell  in  their  idle  st>ngs  of  wandering  gods. 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veiled  in  human  form  : 
Yet,  like  the  sweet-breathed  violet  of  the  shade 
Pi^covcrcd  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 
Of  mortals  (if  such  fahles  without  blame 
May  find  chance-mention  on  this  sacred  ground) 
So,  through  a  simple  runic  garb's  di<gul^>e, 
And  through  the  impediment  of  rural  cares, 
In  him  revealed  a  scholar's  genius  shone  ; 
And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sight. 
In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walked 
Our  unpretending  valley. — How  the  quoit 
Whizzed  from  the  striphng's  arm !     It  touched 

by  him. 
The  inglorious  foot-ball  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  lark's  flight, — or  shaiKjd  a  rainbow  curve. 
Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field  I 
The  indefatigable  fox  had  learned 
To  dread  his  perseverance  in  the  chase. 
With  admiration  would  he  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  eagle,  and  his  hand 
Was  loth  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved  : 
Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak 
To  guard  the  royal  brood.     The  sailmg  glead. 
The  wheeling  sw.illow,  and  the  darting  snipe, 
The  sportive  sea-gull  dancmg  with  the  waves. 
And  cautious  water-fowl,  from  distant  climes, 
Fixed  at  their  seat,  the  centre  of  the  Mere, 
Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  aim. 
And  lived  by  his  forbearance. 

From  the  coa.st 
Of  France  a  boastful  Tyrant  hurled  his  threats; 
Our  Country  marked  the  preparation  vast 
Of  hostile  forces  ;  and  she  called -with  voice 
That  filled  her  plains,  that  reached  her  utmost 

shores, 
And  in  remotest  vales  was  heard -to  arms ! 
— Ihen,  for  the  first  time,  here  you  mi^ht  have 

seen 
The  shepherd's  grey  to  martial  scarlet  changed, 
Ihat  flashed  uncouthly  through  the  woods  and 

field.-;. 
■Ten  hanly  Striplings  all  in  bright  attire. 
And   graced    with    shining   weapons,    weekly 

marched. 
From  this  lone  valley,  to  a  central  spot 
Where,    in   assemblage  with   the  flower  and 

choice 
Of  the  surrounding  district,  they  might  learn 
Ihe  rudiments  of  war;  ten—hardy,  strong, 
And  valiant ;  but  young  Oswald,  like  a  chief 
And  yet  a  modest  comrade,  led  them  forth 
From  their  shy  solitude,  to  face  the  world. 
With  a  pay  confidence  and  seemly  pride  ; 
Measunng  the  soil  bcaeath  their  happy  feet 


Like  Youths  released  from  labour,  and   yet 

bound 
To  most  laborious  service,  though  to  them 
A  festival  of  unencumbered  ease  ; 
The  inner  spirit  keeping  holiday. 
Like  vernal  ground  to  sabbath  sunshine  left. 

Oft  have  I  marked  him,  at  some  leisure  hour. 
Stretched  on  the  grass,  or  seated  in  the  shade! 
Among  his  fellows,  while  an  ample  map 
IJefore  their  eyes  lay  carefully  outspread. 
From  which  the  gallant  teacher  would  dis- 
course, 
Now  pointing  this  way,  and  now  that.—'  Here 

flows,' 
Thus  would  he  say,  '  The  Rhine,  that  famous 

stream  I 
Kastward,  the  Danube  toward  this  inland  sea, 
A  mightier  river,  winds  from  realm  to  realm  ; 
And,  like  a  serpent,  shows  his  glittering  back 
IJespotted — with  innumerable  isles  : 
Here    reigns   the   Russian,   there    the   Turk; 

observe 
His  capital  city  !'    Thence,  along  a  tract 
Of  livelier  interest  to  his  hopes  and  fears, 
His  finger  moved,  di«;liii^ui«;hin;;  tlie  spots 
Where  wide-spread  conflict  thoa  most  fiercely 

raged  : 
Nor  left  unstigmatizcd  those  fatal  fields 
(-)n  which  the  sons  of  mighty  Germany 
Were  taught  a  base  .submission.  — 'Here  l)chold 
A  nobler  race,  the  Switzers,  and  tlieir  l.ind, 
Vales  deeper  far   than   these   of  ours,    huge 

woods. 
And  mounLiins  white  with  everlasting  snow  !' 
— And,    surely,   he,  that  spake  with  kindling 

brow. 
Was  a  true  patriot,  hopeful  as  the  best 
Of  that  young  peasantry,  who,  in  our  days. 
Have  fought  and  perished  for  Helvetia's  rights— 
Ah,  not  in  vain  !  —or  those  wlio,  in  old  time. 
For  work  of  happier  i>^sue,  to  tlie  side 
Of  Tell  came  trooping  from  a  thousand  huts. 
When  he  had  risen  alone  !     No  braver  Youth 
Descended  from  Judcan  heights,  to  march 
^V  iih  righteous  Jo>hua  ;  nor  apjxsared  in  arms 
When  grove  was  felled,  and  altar  was  cast  down. 
And  Gideon  blew  the  trutnpct,  sotil-iuflamed, 
And  strong  in  hatred  of  idolatry." 

The  Pastor,  even  .•«  if  by  these  last  words 
Raised  from  his  scat  within  the  chosen  shade. 
Moved   toward   the   grave  ;— instinctively   his 

steps 
We  followed:  and  my  voice  with  joy  exclaimed: 
"  Power  to  the  Oppressors  of  the  world  is  given, 
A  might  of  which  they  dream  not.     Oh  I  the 

curse. 
To  be  the  awakencr  of  divinest  thoughts, 
Father  and  founder  of  exalted  deeds  : 
And,  to  whole  nations  bound  in  servile  straits, 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic  I  this  to  be,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wish,  nor  yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks  ; 
Winning  no  recompense  but  deadly  hate 
With  pity  mixed,  ast^niskcacnt  with  s«.5m  l" 

When  this  involuntary  strain  had  ceased. 
The  Pastor  said  :  "So  Providence  is  served  ; 
The  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send 
Illuniaation  into  deep,  dark  holds. 
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Which  the  mild  sunbeam  hath  not  power  to 

pierce. 
Ye  Thrones  that  have  defied  remorse,  and  cast 
Pity  away,  soon  shall  ye  quake  wiihyr/ir/ 
For.  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  debt 
Which  to  outrageous  wrong  the  sufTcrer  owes, 
Kurnpc,  through  all  her  ijabitabJc  bounds. 
Is  thirsting  for  tfieir  overthrow,  who  yet 
Survive,  as  pagan  temples  stood  of  yore, 
P.y  horror  of  their  impious  rites,  preserved  ; 
Are  still  permitted  to  extend  their  pride, 
I.ikc  cedars  on  the  top  uf  Lebanon, 
Darkening  the  sun. 

Dut  less  impatient  thoughts. 
And  love  'all  hoping  and  exi)ccting  all,' 
This  hallowed  grave  demands,  where  rests  in 

peace 
A  humble  champion  of  the  better  cause  ; 
A  Peasant-youth,  so  call  him,  for  he  asked 
No  higher    name ;    in   whom    our    country 

showed. 
As  in  a  favourite  son,  most  beautiful. 
In  spile  of  vice,  and  misery,  and  disease, 
Spread  with  the  spreading  of  her  wealthy  arts, 
Kneland,  the  ancient  and  the  free,  appeared 
In  him  to  stand  before  my  swimming  eyes. 
Unconquerably  virtuous  and  secure. 
— No  more  of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dust : 
Short  was  his  life,  and  a  brief  tale  remains. 

One  day — a  summer's  day  of  annual  pomp 
And  solemn  chase — from  mom  to  sultry  noon 
His  steps  had  followed,  tlectcst  of  the  fleet. 
The  red-deer  driven  along  its  native  heights 
With  cry  of  hound  and  horn  ;  and,  from  that 

toil 
Returned  with  sinews  weakened  and  relaxed. 
This  generous  Youth,  too  negligent  of  self, 
l*lungcd — 'mid  a  gay  and   busy  throng  con- 
vened 
To  wash  the  fleeces  of  his  Father's  flock — 
Into  the  chilling  flood.     Convulsions  dire 
Seized  him,  that  self-same  night ;  and  through 

the  sp.ice 
Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  fnime  was  wrenched, 
Till  nature  rested  from  her  work  in  death. 
1  o  him,  thus  snatched  away,  his  comrades  f>aid 
A  soldier's  honours.     At  his  funeral  hour 
Iiright  was  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue— 
A  golden  lustre  "^lept  upon  the  hills  ; 
And  if  by  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there. 
From  some  commanding  eminence  had  looked 
iJown  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he  have 

seen 
A  glittering  spectacle  ;  but  every  face 
W.is  pallid  :  seldom  hath  that  eye  been  moist 
With  tears   that  wept  not  then  ;  nor  were  the 

few, 
Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 
In  this  s.id  service,  less  disturbed  than  we. 
They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder,  which  announced. 
Through  the  still  air,  the  closing  of  the  Grave  ; 
And  di-tant  mountains  echoed  with  a  sound 
Of  l.imcntation,  never  heard  before ! " 

Tlie  Pa<tor  ceased, — My  venerable  Friend 
Victorif^usly  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye  ; 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
Enrapt,  as  if  his  inward  sense  perceived 
The  prolongation  of  some  still  response. 
Sent  by  the  ancient  Soul  of  this  wide  land. 


The  Spirit  of  its  mountains  and  its 
Its  cities,  temples,  fields,  its  awful  power» 
Its  rights  and  virtues — by  that  Deity 
Descending,  and  supporting  his  pure  heart 
With  patriotic  confidence  and  joy. 
And,  at  the  last  of  those  memorial  words. 
The  pining  Soliury  turned  aside  ; 
Whether  through  manly  instinct  to  conceal 
Tender  emotions  spreading  from  the  heart 
To  his  worn  cheek  ;  or  with  uneasy  shame 
For  those  cold  humours  of  habitual  ^leen 
That,  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man 
Solace  and  self-excuse,  had  sometimes  tuged 
To  self-abuse  a  not  ineloquent  tongue. 
— Right  toward  the  sacreid  Edifice  his  steps 
Had  been  directed  ;  and  we  saw  him  now 
Intent  upon  a  monimiental  stone. 
Whose  uncouth  form  was  grafted  on  the  wal^ 
Or  rather  seemed  to  have  grown  into  the  side 
Of  the  rude  pile  ;  as  oft-times  trunks  of  trees^ 
Where  nature  works  in  wild  and  aragig^  spotib 
Arc  seen  incorporate  with  the  living  rooc— 
To  endure  for  aye.     The  Vicar,  taung  note 
Of  his  employment,  with  a  courteous  smile 
Exclaimed— 

"  The  sagest  Antiqtiarian's  eye 
That  task  would  foil;"  then,  letting  &11  his 

voice 
While  he  advanced,  thus  spake :  "  Tnditioa 

tells 
That,  in  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  Knight 
Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptuously  attired. 
And  fixed  his  home  in  this  sequestered  vale. 
'Tis  left  untold  if  here  he  first  drew  breath. 
Or  as  a  stranger  reached  this  deep  recess. 
Unknowing  and  unknown.    A  pleasing  thought 
I  sometimes  entertain,  that  haply  bound 
To  Scotland's  court  in  service  of  his  Queen, 
Or  sent  on  mission  to  some  northern  Chief 
Of  England's  realm,  this  vale  he  mig^  have 

seen 
With  transient  observation  ;  and  thence  caught 
An  image  fair,  which,  brightening  in  his  soul 
When  joy  of  war  and  pride  of  chivalry 
Languished  beneath  accumulated  years. 
Had  power  to  draw  him  from  the  worid,  re- 

.solved 
To  make  that  paradise  his  chosen  home 
To  which  his  peaceful  fancy  oft  had  turned. 

Vague  thoughts  are  these  ;  but,  if  belief  may 

rest 
Upon  unwritten  story  fondly  traced 
From  sire  to  son,  in  this  obscure  retreat 
The  Knight  arrived,  with  spear  and  shield,  and 

borne 
Upon  a  Charger  gorgeously  bedecked 
With  broidered  housings.  And  the  lofty  Steed — 
His  sole  companion,  and  his  faithful  friend, 
VVTiom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  range 
In  fertile  pastures — was  beheld  with  eyes 
Of  admiration  and  delightful  awe,^ 
Hy  those  untra veiled  Dalesmen.  With  less  pride. 
Yet  free  from  touch  of  en  vioiis  discontent. 
They  saw  a  mansion  at  his  bidding  rise. 
Like  a  bright  star,  amid  the  lowly  band 
Of  their  rude  homesteads.    Here  the  Warrior 

dwelt ;  ^ 

And,  in  that  mansion,  children  of  his  own. 
Or  kindred,  gathered  round  him.     As  a  tree 
That  falls  and  disappears,  the  house  is  gone  ; 
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And,  through  improvidence  or  want  of  love 
For  ancient  worth  and  honourable  thin^^s. 
The  spear  and  shield  arc  vanished,  which  the 

Knipht 
Hung  in  hjs  rustic  hall.     One  ivied  arch 
Myself  have  seen,  a  gateway,  last  remains 
Of  that  foundation  in  domestic  care 
Raised  by  his  hands.     And  now  no  trace  is  left 
Of  the  mild-hearted  Champion,  save  this  stone. 
Faithless  memorial  I  and  his  family  name 
Borne  by  yon  clustering  cottages,  that  sprang 
From  out  the  ruins  of  his  stately  lodge  : 
These,  and  the  name  and  title  at  full  length, — 
^ir  illfrcD  irtflinQ.  with  appropriate  words 
Accompanied,  still  extant,  m  a  wreath 
Or  posy,  girding  round  the  several  fronts 
Of  three  clear-sounding  and  harmonious  bells, 
That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pious  gift." 

**  So  fails,   so   languishes,  grows  dim,   and 

dies," 
The  grey-haired  Wandererpensively  exclaimed, 
'*  All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.     From  their 

spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flcjwcrs  of  kings, 
Princes,   and   emperors,  and   the  crowns  and 

palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  withered  and  consumed  ! 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.     The  man  himself 
Departs  :  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind, 
In  heart  or  soul,  m  station  or  pursuit. 
Did  most  resemble  him.     Degrees  and  ranks, 
Fraternities  and  orders — heaping  high 
New  wealth  upon  the  burthen  of  the  old, 
And  placing  trust  in  privilege  confirmed 
And  re-confirmed — are  scofied  at  with  a  smile 
Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  Desolation,  aimed  :  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow  : 
Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  slate 
Expire  ;  and  nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green. 
Humanity's  appointed  .shroud,  enwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.   The  vast 

frame 
Of  social  nature  changes  evermore 
Her  organs  and  her  members  with  decay 
Restless,  and  restless  generation,  powers 
And  functions  dying  and  produced  at  need, — 
And  by  this  law  the  mighty  whole  subsists ; 
With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main  ; 
Yet,  oh  !  how  disproportioncd  to  the  hopes 
And  expectatians  of  sclf-fUttering  minds ! 


The  courteous  Knight,  whose  bones  are  here 

interred, 
Lived  in  an  age  conspicuous  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  , 
Whence  alteration  in  the  forms  of  things. 
Various  and  vast.     A  memorable  age  ! 
Which  did  to  him  assign  a  p«nsivc  lot — 
To  linger  'mid  the  la^t  of  those  bright  clouds 
That,  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour,  sailed 
In  long  procession  calm  and  beautiful. 
He  who  had  seen  his  own  briglit  order  fade. 
And  its  devotion  gr.idually  decline, 
(While  war,  relinquishing  the  lance  and  shield. 
Her  temper  changed,  and  bowed  to  other  laws) 
Had  also  witnessed,  in  his  niorn  of  life. 
That  violent  commotion  which  o'crihrew. 
In  town  and  city  and  sequestered  glen. 
Altar  and  cross,  and  church  of  solemn  roof, 
And  old  religious  house— pile  after  pile  ; 
And  shook  their  tenants  out  into  the  fieMs, 
Like  wild  beasts  without  home  1     Their  hour 

was  Come  ; 
But  why  no  softening  thouglit  of  gratitude, 
No  just  remembrance,  scruple,  or  wise  doubt  ? 
Henevolence  is  mil;!  ;  nor  borrows  help. 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetuous  force, 
Fiilicst  allied  to  anger  and  revenge. 
Hut  Human-kind  rejoices  in  the  might 
Of  mutability  ;  and  airy  hopes, 
Dancing  around  her,  hinder  and  disturb 
Those  meditations  of  the  .soul  that  feed 
The  retrospective  virtues.     Festive  songs 
Hreak  from  the  maddened  nations  at  the  sight 
Of  sudden  overthrow  ;  and  cold  neglect 
Is  the  sure  consequence  of  slow  decay. 

Even,"  said  the  Wanderer,  "as  that  courteous 
Knight, 
Bound  by  his  vow  to  labour  for  redress 
Of  all  who  suffer  wrong,  and  to  enact 
By  sword  and  lance  the  law  of  gentleness, 
(If  I  may  venture  of  myself  to  speak, 
Trusting  that  not  incongruously  I  blend 
Low  things  with  lofty)  1  too  shall  be  doomed 
To  outlive  the  kindly  use  and  fair  esteem 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  youth  embraced 
With  no  unworthy  prospect.     But  enovigh  ; 
— Thoughts  crowd  upon  me— and  'twere  seem- 
lier now 
To  stop,  and  yield  our  gracious  Teacher  thanks 
For  the  pathetic  records  which  his  voice 
Hath  here  delivered  ;  words  of  heartfelt  truth, 
Tending  to  patience  when  affliction  .strikes  ; 
To  hope  and  love  ;  to  confident  repose 
In  God  ;  and  reverence  for  the  dust  of  Man." 


BOOK  EIGHTH. 


THE   PARSONAGE* 

ARGUMENT. 


Pastor's  apology  and  apprehensions  that  he 
might  have  detained  his  Auditors  too  long, 
with  the  Pastor's  invitation  to  his  house — 
Solitary  disinclined  to  comply— rallies  the 
Wanderer — and  f)lay fully  draws  a  compari- 
son between  his  itinerant  profession  and  that 
of  the  Knight-errant — which  leads  to  Wan- 
derer's giving  an  account  of  changes  in  the 
Country  from  the  manufacturing  .spirit—  Fa- 
vourable effects— The  other  side  of  the  pic- 


ture, and  chiefly  as  it  has  affected  the  humbler 
classes — Wanderer  asserts  the  hoUowness  of 
all  national  grandeur  if  unsupported  by  moral 
worth — Physical  science  unable  to  support 
itself— Lamentations  over  an  excess  of  manu- 
facturing industry  among  the  humbler  Classes 
of  Society — Picture  of  a  Child  employed  in  a 
Cotton-mill— Ignorance  and  degradation  of 
Children  among  the  agricultural  Population 
reviewed — Conversation  broken  off  oy  a  re- 
newed Invitation  from  the  Pastor  —  Path 
leading  to  his  House — Its  appearance  de- 
scribed—His Daughter — His  Wife— His  Son 
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(a  Boy)  enters  with  his  Companion— Their 
happy  appearance — The  Wanderer  how  af- 
fected by  the  sight  of  them. 

TiiK  pensive  Sceptic  of  the  lonely  vale 
To  thubc  acknowledgments  subscribed  his  own. 
With  a  sedate  comphancc,  which  the  Priest 
Failed  not  to  notice,  inly  pleased,  and  said  : — 
**  If  ye,  by  whom  invited  1  began 
These  narratives  of  c;Um  and  humble  life, 
Be  satisfied,  'tis  well, — the  end  is  gained ; 
And,  in  return  for  sympathy  bestowed 
And  patient  listening,  thanks  accept  from  me. 
—  Life,  death,  eternity  !  momentous  themes 
Arc  they  —and  might  demand  a  seraph's  tongue. 
Were  they  not  equal  to  their  own  support ; 
And  therefore  no  incomf>ctencc  of  rauie 
Could  do  them  wrong.     The  universal  forms 
Of  human  nature,  in  a  sjwt  like  this. 
Present  themselves  .it  once  to  all  men's  view  : 
Ye  wished  for  act  and  circumstance,  that  make 
The  individual  known  and  understood  ; 
And  such  as  my  best  judgment  could  select 
From  what  the  place  afforded  have  been  given  ; 
Though  apprehensions  crossed  me  that  my  zeal 
To  his  might  well  be  likened   who  unlocks 
A  cabinet  stored  with  gems  and  pictures— draws 
His  treasures  forth,  soliciting  regard 
To  thi.s  and  this,  as  worthier  than  the  last. 
Till  the  spectator,  who  awhile  was  pleased 
More  than  the  exhibitor  himself,  becomes 
Weary  and  faint,  and  longs  to  be  released. 
— But  let  us  hence  !  my  dwelling  is  in  sight. 
And  there—" 

At  this  the  Solitary  shrunk 
With  backward  will ;  but.  wanting  not  address 
That  inward  motion  to  disguise,  he  said 
To  his  Compatriot,  smiling  as  he  spake  : 
— "The  pe.ncealjlc  remains  of  this  good  Knight 
Would  be  disturbed,  1  fear,  with  wrathful  scorn. 
If  consciousness  could  reach  him  where  he  lies 
That  one,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  times, 
Deploring  changes  past,  or  dreading  change 
Foreseen,  had  dared  to  couple,  even  in  thought. 
The  fine  vocation  of  the  sword  and  lance 
With  the  gross  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
Of  a  poor  brotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
Pitied,  and,  where  they  are  not  known,  despised. 

Yet,  by  the  good  Knight's  leave,  the  two 

estate.s 
Are  graced  with  some  resemblance.     Errant 

those. 
Exiles  and  wanderers — and  the  like  are  these  : 
Who,  with  their  burthen,  traverse  hill  and  dale. 
Carrying  relief  for  nature's  simple  wants, 
— Wn.1t  though  no  higher  recompense  be  sought 
Than  honest  maintcn.incc,  by  irksome  toil 
Full  oft  procured,  yet  may  they  claim  respect. 
Among  the  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
Enables  them  to  be  and  to  perform. 
Their  tardy  steps  give  leisure  to  observe, 
While  solitude  permits  the  mind  to  feel  ; 
Instructs,  and  prompts  her  to  supply  defects 
By  the  division  of  her  inward  self 
For  grateful  converse  :  and  to  these  poor  men 
Nature  (I  but  repeat  your  favourite  boast) 
Is  bountiful — go  wheresoe'er  they  mav  ; 
Kind  nature's  various  wealth  is  all  their  own. 
Versed  in  the  characters  of  inen  ;  and  bound. 
By  ties  of  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
Conciliatory  manners  and  smooth  speech  ; 


Such  have  been,  and  sdll  are  in  their  dec^c^ 
Examples  efficacious  to  refine 
Rude  mtercourse ;  apt  agents  to  expel. 
By  importation  of  umooked-for  arts. 
Barbarian  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice  ; 
Raising,  through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane. 
— Within  their  moving  magazines  is  lodged 
Power  that  comes  forth  to  quicken  and  exalt 
Affections  seated  in  the  mother's  breast. 
And  in  the  lover's  fancy  ;  and  to  feed 
I'he  sober  sympathies  of  long-tried  friends. 
—  By  these  Itinerants,  as  experienced  men. 
Counsel  is  given  ;  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  language  ;  in  remotest  wilds^ 
Tears  wipe  away,  and  pleasant  tidings  bnng  ; 
Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  more  T" 

"Happy,"    rejoined  the  Wanderer,   "they 

who  gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongue  ! 
But,  if  to  these  Wayfarers  once  pertained 
Aught  of  romantic  interest,  it  is  gone. 
Their  purer  service,  in  this  realm  at  least, 
Is  past  for  ever. — An  inventive  Age 
Has  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic,  yet 
To  most  strange  issues.      I  have  lived  to  ntaik . 
A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  Land 
Wielding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  war,  which  resLs  not  ni^ht  or  da^. 
Industrious  to  destroy4   W'ith  fruitless  pains 
Mi^ht  one  like  me  n<>w\\&\X.  many  a  tract 
Which,  in  his  youth,  he  trod,  and  trod  again, 
A  lone  pedestrian  with  a  scanty  freight, 
Wishcd-for,  or  welcome,  wheresoe'er  he  came — 
Among  the  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  vill ; 
Or  straggling  burgh,  ofanaent  charter  proud. 
And  dignified  by  battlements  and  towers 
Of  some  stem  castle,  mouldering  on  the  brow 
Of  a  green  hill  or  bank  of  rugged  stream. 
The  foot-path  faintly  marked,  the  hon»e-track 

wild. 
And  formidable  length  of  plashy  lane, 
(Prized  avenues  ere  others  had  been  shaped 
Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place) 
Have  vanished — swallowea  up  by  stately  roads 
Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 
Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.    The  Earth  has  lent 
Her  waters.  Air  her  breezes ;  and  the  sail 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  intercourse, 
Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  dale  ; 
Or,  in  its  progress,  on  the  lofty  side. 
Of  some  bare  hill,  with  wonder  kenned  from  iar. 

Meanwhile,  at  social  Industry's  command. 
How  quick,  how  v.ist  an  increase  1      From  the 

germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  huge  town,  contmuous  and  compact. 
Hiding  the   face  of  earth    for  leagues — and 

there, 
Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before, 
Abodes  of  men  irregularly  massed 
Like  trees  in  forests,— spread  through  spacious 

tracts. 
O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fires 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentifiU  as  wreaths 
Of  vapour  glittering  in  tne  morning  sun. 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  traveller  turns  his  steps. 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased, 
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Or  disappearing  ;  triumph  that  proclaims 
How  much  the  mild  Directress  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliance  with  thc«;  new-born  arts  ! 
Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled,— hence  the 

shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  climate  of  the  world 
\Vith  the  world's  choicest  produce.   Hence  that 

sum 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports, 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays  ; 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
That,  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  rc«ipirations  of  the  tide, 
Perpetual,  multitudinous  I     Finally, 
Hence  a  dread  arm  of  lloatmg  power,  a  voice 
Of  thunder  daunting  those  w  ho  would  approach 
With  hostile  purposes  the  blessed  Isle, 
Truth's  consecrated  residence,  thfc  seat 
Impregnable  of  Liberty  and  Peace. 

And  yet,  O  happy  Pastor  of  a  flock 
Faithfully  watched,  and.  by  that  loving  care 
And  Heaven's  good  providence,  prcser\'cd  from 

taint!  ,       ,     ,        •, 

With  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  change  I  look  ;  and  there  behold 
Such  oulrnge  done  to  nature  as  compels 
The  indignant  power  to  justify  herself  ; 
Yea,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights, 
For  England's  bane.— When  soothing  darkness 

spreads 
O'er  hill   and   vale,"  the   Wanderer  thus  ex- 
pressed 
His  recollections,  "and  the  punctual  stars, 
While   all   things  else  are  gathering   to  their 

homes. 
Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Glitter — but  undisturbing,  undisturbed  ; 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 
Of  all-l>cholding  Man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord  ; 
Then,  in  full  many  a  region,  once  like  this 
The  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light 
Prepared  for  never- resting  labour's  eyes 
Breaks  from  a  many-windowed  fabric  huge  ; 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard, 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll 
ITiat  spake  the  Norman   Conqueror's  stem 

behest — 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil ! 
Disgorged  are  now  the  ministers  of  day  : 
And,  as  they  issue  from  the  illumined  pile, 
A    fresh    band    meets   them,    at   the   crowded 

door — 
And  in  the  courts— and  where   the  rumbling 

stream. 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheel.s. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.      Men,   maidens, 

youths. 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls. 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  Usk  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  ofTered  up 
To  Oain,  the  master  idol  of  the  realm. 
Perpetual  sacrifice.     Even  thus  of  old 
Our  ancestors,  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church. 
Their  vigils  kept :  where  tapers  day  and  night 
Ou  the  dun  altar  burned  continually. 


In  token  that  the  House  was  evermore 
Watching  to  God.     Religious  men  were  they  ; 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tutored  to  aspire 
Above  this  transitory  world,  allow 
That  there  should  pass  a  moment  of  the  year 
When    in    their    land    the  Almighty's   service 
ccaj>cd. 

Triumph  who  will  in  these  profaner  rites 
Which  we,  a  generation  hclf-extoUcd, 
As  zealously  perform  !     1  cannot  share 
His  proud  complacency: — yet  do  1  exult, 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  sec 
An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements  ;  a  puri)ose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed  ;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted— to  brute  matter.     I  rcjt>ice. 
Measuring  the  force  of  those  gi^.iiilic  jowcrs 
That,  by  the   thinking   mind,  have  been  com- 
pelled 
To  serve  the  wiil  of  fccble-bodicd  Man. 
For  with  the  sense  (;f  admiration  Mends 
The  animating  hope  th.ii  time  may  come 
When,  strengthened,   yet  not  daz/lcd,  by  the 

might 
Of  this  dominion  over  nature  pained. 
Men  of  all  l.inds  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proj)orlion  to  their  cnintr^'s  need  ; 
learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  gl'ry  rests. 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happincs*;, 
Upon  the  moral  law.      Kcryptian  '1  hcbcs. 
Tyre,  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves, 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,  fell  ; 
And  the  Arts  died  by  which  they  had  been 

raised. 
—Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  tomb 
Upon  the  grave  of  vani>hed  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  Sage  shall  m.-ikc  report 
How  insecure,  how  b.-iseless  in  itself, 
Is  the  Philosoj^hy  whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments  ;-  how  we.ik 
Those  arts,  and  high  inventions,  if  unjnippcd 
J}y  >-irtue.  — He,  sighing  with  pensive  ^;rief, 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs  ^^ 

To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetfulness ! 
When  from  the  Wanderer's  lips  these  words 
had  fallen, 
I  said,  "And,  did  in  truth  those  vaunted  Arts 
Possess  .such  privilege,  how  could  we  escape 
Sadness  and  keen  regret,  we  who  revere. 
And  would  preserve  as  things  above  all  price. 
The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land, 
War  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  dignified  and  cheered  a  low  estate  ? 
!  Oh  !  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace, 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love. 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech. 
And  pure  good-will,  and  hospit.able  cliecr  : 
That  made  the  very  thought  of  country-life 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detained 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd? 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
Ry  the  almightv  Lawgiver  pronounced 
Holy  and  blc?t?  and  where  the  winning  grace 
Of  all  the  lighter  ornaments  attached  ^ 

To  time  and  season,  as  the  year  rolled  round  ? 
"Fled!"  was  the  Wanderer's  passionate 
response, 
'•  Fled  utterly !  or  only  to  be  traced 
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In  a  few  fortunate  retreats  like  this  ; 
Which  I  bcliold  with  trembhng,  when  I  think 
What  lamentable  change  a  year — a  month- 
May  brill :;  ;  that  brook  converting  as  it  runs 
Into  an  ilI^truInent  of  deadly  bane 
For  those  who,  yet  unteniptcd  to  forsake 
The  simple  occupations  of  their  sires 
Drink  the  pure  water  of  its  innocent  stream 
With  lip  almost  as  pure.  —Domestic  bliss 
(Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 
How  art  thou   blighted  for  the  poor  Man's 

heart ! 
I^o  !  in  such  neighbourhood,  from  mom  to  eve, 
The  habitations  empty!  or  perchance 
The  Mother  left  alone, — no  helping  hand 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevish  babe ; 


No  daughters  round  her, 


r  peevi 
,  busy 


at  the  wheel. 


Or  in  dispatch  of  each  day's  little  growth 
Of  household  occupation  ;  no  nice  arts 
Of  nccdlc-work  ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire, 
Where  once  the  ditmer  was  prepared  with 

pride  ; 
Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the  mind  ; 
Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command  ! 

The  Father,  if  perchance  he  still  retain 
His  old  employments,  goes  to  field  or  wood. 
No  longer  led  or  followed  by  the  Sons  ; 
Idlers  perchance  they  were,—  but  in  kis  sight ; 
Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  green 

earth  ; 
Till  their  short  holiday  of  childhood  ceased. 
Ne'er  to  return  !    That  birthright  now  is  lost 
Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  Slate 
Thrives  by  the  forfeiture — unfeeling  thought. 
And  false  as  monstrous !   Can  the  mother  tlirivc 
By  the  destruction  of  her  innocent  sons 
In  whom  a  premature  necessity 
Blocks  out  the  forms  of  nature,  preconsumcs 
The  reason,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  up 
The  infant  iScing  in  itself,  and  makes 
Its  very  spring  a  season  of  decay ! 
The  lot  is  wretched,  the  condition  sad. 
Whether  a  pining  discontent  survive. 
And  thirst  for  change  ;  or  habit  hath  subdutd 
The  soul  dcpre^t,  dejected — even  to  love 
Of  her  close  tasks,  and  long  captivity. 

Oh,  baui<.h  far  such  wisdom  as  condemns 
A  nntivc  I5riton  to  these  inward  chains. 
Fixed  in  his  soul,  so  early  and  so  deep  ; 
Without  his  own  consent,  or  knowledge,  fixed  ! 
He  is  a  slave  to  whom  release  comes  not. 
And  cannot  come.    The  boy,  where'er  he  turns. 
Is  still  a  prisoner ;  when  the  wind  is  up 
Among  the  clouds,   and  roars  through  the 

ancient  woods  : 
Or  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  cast, 

8uiet  and  calm.     Dchold  nim — in  the  school 
f  his  attainments?  no;  but  with  the  air 
Fanning  his  temples  under  heaven's  blue  arch. 
His  raiment,  whitened  o'er  with  cotton-flakes 
Or  locks  of  wool,  announces  w'hence  he  comes. 
Creeping  his  gait  and  cowering,  his  lip  pale. 
His  respiration  quick  and  audible  ; 
And  scarcely  could  you  fancy  that  a  gleam 
Could  break  from  out  those  languid  eyes,  or  a 

blush 
Mantle  upon  his  check.     Is  this  the  form. 
Is  that  the  countenance,  and  such  the  port, 
Of  no  mean  Being?  One  who  should  be  clothed 
With  dignity  befitting  his  proud  hope  ; 


Who,  in  his  very  childhood,  should  appear 

Sublime  from  present  purity  and  joy ! 

'ilie  limbs  increase  ;  but  liberty  of  mind 

Is  gone  for  ever  ;  and  this  organic  frame. 

So  joyful  in  its  motions,  is  become 

Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead  : 

And  even  the  touch,  so  exquisitelv  poured 

ITirough  the  whole  body,  with  a  languid  will 

Performs  its  functions  ;  rarely  competent 

To  impress  a  vivid  feeling  on  the  mind 

Of  what  there  is  deUghtful  in  the  breeze. 

The  gentle  visitations  of  the  sun, 

Or  lapse  of  liquid  element — by  hand. 

Or  foot,  or  lip,  in  summer's  warmth— perceived. 

—Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood  raised 

On  such  foundations?** 

"  Hope  is  none  for  him  1** 
The  pale  Recluse  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"  And  tens  of  thousands  sufler  wrong  as  deep. 
Yet  be  it  asked,  in  justice  to  our  age. 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  appeared. 
These  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and 

young, 
And  unripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  taint ; 
If  there  were  not,  thftty  in  our  far-famed  Isle, 
Multitydes,  who  from  infancy-  had  breathed 
Air  unimprisoned,  and  had  lived  at  large  ; 
Yet  walked  beneath  the  sun,  in  human  sh^>^ 
As  abject,  as  degraded?    At  this  day. 
Who  sha".  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  bsue  forth 
A  ragged  Offspring,  with  their  upright  hair 
Crowned  like  the  image  of  fantastic  Fear  : 
Or  wearing,  (shall  we  say?)  in  that  white 

growth 
An  ill-adjusted  turban,  for  defence^ 
Or  fierceness,  wreathed  around  their  .«un-burut 

brows, 
B^  sava^-e  Nature  ?    Shrivelled  are  their  lips ; 
Naked,  and  coloured  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
Ot  which  they  stand  ;  as  if  thereby  they  drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots. 
From  earth,  the  common  mother  of  us  all 
Figure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire. 
Are  leagued  to  strike  dismay ;  but  outstretched 

hand 
And  whining  voice  denote  them  supplicants 
For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow. 
Such  on  the  breast  of  darlcsomeheathsare  found; 
And  with  their  parents  occupy  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons ;  such  are  bom  and 

reared 
At  the  mine's  mouth  under  impendinj»:  rocks  ; 
Or  dwell  in  chambers  of  some  natural  cave  ; 
Or  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts. 
For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gain. 
In  forest  purlieus  ;  and  the  like  are  bred,^ 
Ai.  England  through,  where  nooks  and  slips  of 

ground 
Purloined,  in  times  less  jealous  than  our  own. 
From  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 
A  residence  afford  them,  'mid  the  bloom 
And  gaiety  of  cultivated  fields.^ 
Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  I  remember  oft-times  to  have  seen 
'Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.  In  earnest  watdi. 
Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand  ; 
Then,   following   closely   with   the    cloud    of 

dust. 
An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 
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— Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  the  copper 

coin, 
And,  on  the  freight  of  merry  passengers 
Fixing  a  steady  eye,  maintain  their  speed  ; 
And  spin — and  pant— and  overhead  again, 
Wild  pursuivants  !  until  their  breath  is  lost. 
Or  bounty  tires— and  every  face,  that  smiled 
Encouragement,  hath  ceased  to  look  that  way. 
— Hut,  like  the  vagrants  of  the  gipsy  tribe. 
These,  bred  to  little  pleasure  in  themselves. 
Are  profitless  to  others. 

Turn  we  then 
To  Britons  born  and  bred  within  the  pale 
Of  civil  polity,  and  early  trained 
To  earn,  by  wholesome  labour  in  the  field. 
The  bread  they  eat.     A  sample  should  1  give 
Of  what  this  stock  hath  long  produced  to  enrich 
The  tender  age  of  life,  ye  would  exclaim, 
'  Is  this  the  whistling  plough-boy,  whose  shrill 

notes 
Impart  new  gladncs*;  to  the  morning  air  !' 
Forgive  me  if  1  vtniurc  to  sjispect 
That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse, 
Arc  of  no  finer  frame.      Stiff  are  his  joints  : 
Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 
Invests  the  thnvini;  churl,  his  legs  appear. 
Fellows  to  those  that  lu>tily  upheld 
The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use, 
Whereon  our  fathers  sate.   And  mark  his  brow! 
Under  whose  shagcjy  canopy  are  set 
Two  eyes—  not  dim,  but  01  a  healthy  stare — 
Wide,    sluggish,    blank,    and    ignorant,    and 

strange — 
Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 
A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 
From  infant-conning  of  the  Clirist-cross-row, 
Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line, 
Till  perfect  mastery  crcuii  the  pains  at  last. 
— What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering 

hand. 
What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze. 
Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 
Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathed  in  ice  ? 
This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 
Of  modern  ingenuity  ;  no  town 
Nor  crowded  city  can  be  taxed  with  aught 
Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  of  law 
To  whicii  (and  who  can  tell  where  or  how  soon  ?) 
He  may  be  roused.  This  Boy  the  fields  produce: 
His  spade    and   hoc,  mattock   and   glittering 

scythe. 
The  carter's  whip  that  on  his  shoulder  rests 
In  air  high-towering  witli  a  boori.sh  pomp. 
The  sceptre  of  his  sway  ;  his  country's  name, 
Hcrequ.il  nghts.her  churches  and  her  schools  — 
What  have  tliey  done  for  him  ?    And,  let  me  ask, 
For  tens  of  thousands  uninformed  as  he  ? 
In  brief,  what  liberty  of  vtittd'xs  here  ?" 

This  ardent  Fally  pleased  the  mild  good  Man, 
To  whom  the  appeal  couched  in  its  closing  words 
Was  pointedly  addressed  :  and  to  the  thoughts 
That,  in  assent  or  opposition,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  seemed  prepared  to  give 
Prompt  utterance  :  but  the  Vicar  interposed 
With  invitation  urgently  renewed. 
— VVc  followed,  takini'.as  he  led,  a  path 
Along  a  hedce  of  hollies  dark  and  tall, 
Whose    flexile   boughs    low   bending   with    a 

weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  concealed  the  stems  and  roots 


That 


gave   them  nourishment.    When  frosty 

winds 
Howl  from  the  north,  what  kindly  warmth,  me- 

thought, 
Is  here— how  grateful  this  impervious  screen  ! 
— Not  shaped  by  simple  wearing  of  the  foot 
On  rural  business  passing  to  and  fro 
Was  the  commodious  walk  :  a  careful  hand 
Had  marked  the  hue,  and  .strewn its  suiface  o'er 
With  pure  cerulean  gravel,  from  the  heights 
Fetched  by  a  neighbouring  brook.— Across  the 

vale 
The  stately  fence  accompanied  our  steps  : 
And  thus  the  pathway,  by  perennial  green 
Guarded  and  graced,  seemed  fashioned  to  unite, 
As  by  a  beautiful  yet  .solemn  chain. 
The  i'aitor's  mansion  witii  the  house  of  prayer. 

Like  image  of  solemnity,  conjoined 
With  feminine  allurement  soft  and  fair. 
The  mansion's  self  displayed  ; — a  reverend  pile 
With  bold  projection.s  and  recesses  deep  ; 
Shadowy,  yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it  stood 
Fronting   the   noontide   sun.      We   paused  to 

admire 
The  pillared  porch,  elaborately  embossed  ; 
The  low  wide  windows  with  their  mullionsold; 
The  cornice,  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone  ; 
And  that  smooth  slope  from  which  the  dwelling 

rose. 
By  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  flowers 
And  flowering  shrubs,  pr(.)tectcd  and  adorned  : 
Profusion  bri^^ht  I  and  every  flower  assuming 
A  more  than  natural  vividness  of  hue. 
From  unaffected  contrast  with  the  gloom 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces,  here 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fancy.     From  behind  the  roof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycnmorc, 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  green 
Of  ivy,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  clasped 
The  huge  round  chimneys,  harbour  of  delight 
For  wren  and  redbreast,- where  they  sit  and 

Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bnre. 
Nor  must  I  leave  untouched  (the  picture  else 
Were  incomplete)  a  relic  of  old  times 
Happily  spared,  a  little  Gothic  niche 
Of  nicest  workmanship  ;  that  once  had  held 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patron-saint. 
Or  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  looking  aown 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doors. 

But  lo  !  where  from  the  rocky  garden-mount 
Crowned     by    its    antique     summer-house  — 

descends, 
Light  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  Girl  ; 
For  she  hath  recognised  her  honoured  friend. 
The  Wanderer  ever  welcome  I  A  prompt  kiss 
The  gladsome  Child  bestows  at  l.is  request ; 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance. 
Hangs  on  the  old  Man  with  a  happy  look. 
And  with  a  pretty  restless  hand  of  love. 
—We  enter — by  the  Lady  of  the  place 
Cordially  greeted.     Graceful  was  her  port : 
A  lofty  stature  undepressed  by  time. 
Whose  visitation  had  not  wholly  .spared 
The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  lace  ; 
To  that  complexion  brought  wh.x*'  prudence 

trusts  in 
And  wisdom  loves.  — 3uC  when  a  stately  ship 
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Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  the  placid  coast 
On  homeward  voyage,  what-  if  wind  and  wave. 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climes, 
liave  caused  her  to  abate  the  virgin  pride, 
And  that  full  trim  of  inexperienced  hope 
With  which  she  left  her  liaven— net  for  this, 
Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial 

breeze 
Play  on  her  streamers,  fails  she  to  assume 
Brightness  and  touching  beauty  of  her  own, 
That  charm  all  eyes.  So  bright,  so  fair,  appealed 
This  goodly  Matron,  shining  in  the  beams 
Of  unexpected  pleasure.-  Soon  the  board 
Was  spread,  and  we  }artook  a  plain  repast 

Here,  resting  in  cool  shelter,  we  beguiled 
The  mid-day  hours  with  desultory  talk  ; 
From  trivial  themes  to  general  argument 
Passing,  as  accident  or  fancy  led, 
Or  courtesy  prescribed.     Wnile  question  rose 
And  answer  flowed,  the  fetters  of^ reserve 
Dropping  from  every  mind,  the  Solitary 
Kesumed  the  manners  of  his  happier  days  ; 
And  in  the  various  conversation  bore 
A  willing,  nay,  at  times,  a  forward  part ; 
Yet  with  the  grace  of  one  who  in  the  world 
Had  learned  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  had  now 
Occxsion  given  him  to  di-^i)lay  nis  skill. 
Upon  the  stedfa^t  'vantage-ground  of  truth. 
He  gazed,  with  admirati<jn  unsuppressed. 
Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sun-bnght  vale, 
Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sale. 
In  softened  perspective  :  and  more  than  once 
I^raiscd  the  consummate  harmony  serene 
Of  gravity  and  elegance,  diffused 
Around  the  mansion  and  its  whole  domain  ; 
Not,  doubtless,  without  help  of  female  taste 
And  female  care. — "  A  blessed  lot  is  yours  1" 
The  words  escaped  his  lip,  with  a  tender  sigh 
Breathed  over  tnem  :  but  suddenly  the  door 
Flew  open,  and  a  pair  of  lusty  Boys 
Appeared,  confusion  checking  their  delight. 
—Not  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire. 
But  fond  companions,  so  1  guessed,  in  field, 
And  by  the  river's  margin— whence  they  come, 
Keen  anglers  with  unusual  spoil  elated. 
One  bears  a  willow-j>annier  on  his  back, 
The  boy  of  plainer  garb,  whose  blush  survives 
More  deeply  tinged.     Twin  might  the  other  be 
To  that  fair  girl  who  from  the  carden-mount 
Bounded  :— triumphant  entry  tnis  for  him  ! 
Between  his  hands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone. 
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On  whose  capacious  suriace  see  outqiread 
Large  store  of  gleaming  crimson-^wtted  crouts: 
Ranged  side  by  side,  and  lessening  by  dejcreeii 
Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle. 
Upon  the  board  he  Xxys  the  sky-blue  stone 
W  ith  its  rich  freight :  their   number  be  ] 

claims; 
Tells  from  what  pool  the  noblest  bad  been 

dragged  ; 
And  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook. 
After  long  struggle,  had  escaped  at  last — 
Stealing  alternately  at  them  and  us 
(As  doth  his  comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride : 
And,  verily,  the  silent  creatures  maoe 
A  splendia  sight,  together  thus  exposed; 
Dead — but  not  sullied  or  deformed  by  death, 
lliat  seemed  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 

But  O,  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Of  those  two  boys !  yea  in  the  very  words 
With  which  the  young  narrator  was  insmred. 
When,  as  our  questions  led,  he  told  at  urge 
Of  that  day's  prowess !   Him  might  I  compare. 
His  looks,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence. 
To  a  bold  brook  that  splits  for  better  speed. 
And  at  the  self-same  moment,  works  its  way 
Through  many  channels^  ever  and  anon 
Parted  and  re-united :  his  compeer 
To  the  still  lake,  whose  stiUness  is  to  sight 
As  beautiful — as  grateful  to  the  mind. 
—But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  Giil 
Be  likened  ?    She  whose  countenance  and  aur 
Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both. 
Even  as  she  shares  the  pride  and  joy  of  both. 

My  grey-haired  Friend  was  moved ;  his  vivid 

eye 
Glistened  with  tenderness :  his  mind,  I  knew. 
Was  full ;  and  had,  I  doubted  not,  returned. 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme  -ere while 
Abruptly  broken  of.     The  ruddy  bojrs 
Withdrew,  on  summons  to  their  weUpeanied 

mesd : 
And  He— to  whom  all  tongues  resigned  their 

riehts 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  general  ear 
Listened  with  readier  patience  than  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp,  a  long  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  had  ceased — as 

One 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  serenely  views 
The  compass  of  his  argument — began 
Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  steady  tone. 
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DISCOURSE   OP   THE   WANDERER,   AND 
AN  EVENING  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKE. 

ARGUMENT. 

Wanderer  asserts  that  an  active  principle  per^ 
vades  the  Universe,  its  noblest  seat  the  human 
soul — How  lively  this  principle  is  in  Child- 
hood— Hence  the  deliRnt  in  old  Age  of  look- 
ing back  upon  Childhood— The  dignity, 
powers,  and  privileges  of  Age  asserted— 
These  not  to  be  looked  for  generally  but 
under  a  just  government — Right  of  a  human 
Creature  to  be  exempt  from  being  considered 
as  a  mere  Instrument — The  condition  of  mul- 
titudes deplored  — Former  conversation  re- 
curred to,  and  the  Wanderer's  opinions  set 


in  a  clearer  light— Truth  placed  within  reach 
of  the  humblest— Equality — Happy  state  of 
the  two  Boys  again  adverted  to— Earnest 
wish  expressed  for  a  System  of  National 
Education  established  universally  by  Govern- 
ment— Glorious  effects  of  this  foretold— Walk 
to  the  Lake— Grand  spectacle  from  the  side 
of  a  hill — Address  of  Priest  to  the  Supreme 
Being— in  the  course  of  which  he  contrasts 
with  ancient  Barbarism  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  scene  before  him— l*he  cnange 
ascribed  to  Christianity — Apostrophe  to  his 
flock,  living  and  dead— Gratitude  to  the  Al- 
mighty-Return over  the  Lake— Parting 
with  the  Solitary  —  Under  what  circum- 
stances. 
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"  To  every  Form  of  being  is  assigned,*' 
Thus  calmly  sfiake  the  venerable  Sage, 
"An  active  Principle  :— howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures  ;  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds. 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks, 
The  moving  waters,  and  the  invisible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Teyond  itself,  communicating  good, 
A  si.nplc  blessing,  or  with  evil  mixed  ; 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot. 
No  chasm,  no  solitude  ;  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  Soul  of  all  the  worlds. 
This  is  the  freedom  of  the  universe  ; 
Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible. 
The  more  we   know ;  and  yet  is  reverenced 

least. 
And  least  respected  in  the  human  Mind, 
Its  most  apparent  home.     The  food  of  hope 
Is  meditated  action  ;  robbed  of  this 
Hot  sole  support,  she  languishes  and  dies. 
Wc  perish  also  ;  for  we  live  by  hoi>e 
And  by  desire  :  we  see  by  the  glad  light 
And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity  ; 
And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 
To-morrow — nay  perchance  this  very  hour 
(For  every  moment  hath  its  own  to-morrow  !) 
Those  blooming  lioys,  whose  hearts  are  almost 

sick 
With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find 
A  field  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew 
Of  other  expectations  : — in  which  course 
Their   happy  year  spins   round.     The    youth 

obeys 
A  like  gl.id  impulse  ;  and  so  moves  the  man 
'Mid  all  his  apprehensions,  cares,  and  fears, — 
Or  so  he  ought  to  move.     Ah  !  why  in  age 
I>o  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 
Of  childhood — but  that  there  the  Soul  discerns 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpaired 
Of  her  own  native  vigour  :  thence  can  hear 
Reverberations  :  and  a  choral  song, 
Commingling  with  the  incense  that  ascends, 
Undaunted,  toward  the  imperishable  heavens, 
From  her  own  lonely  altar  ? 

Do  not  think 
Th.1t  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  allowed. 
Though  strength   decay,  to  breathe  in  such 

estate 
As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 
Of  hopeful  nature.      Rightly  is  it  said 
That  Man  descends  into  the  Vale  of  years  ; 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak, 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  Age, 
As  of  a  final  E.minence  ;  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  'tis  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty  ;  a  place  of  power, 
A  throne,  that  may  be  likened  unto  his 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain-top, — say  one  of  those 
High  peaks  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  wc 

are. 
Faint,  and  diminished  to  the  gazing  eye. 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear, 
With  all  the  shapes  over  their  surface  spread  : 
But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense, 
Yea  almost  on  th«  Mind  herself,  and  seems 


All  unsubstantialized, — how  loud  the  voice 

Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 

From  the  full  river  m  the  vale  below, 

Ascending  !     For  on  that  superior  height 

Who  sits  is  disencumbered  from  the  press 

Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 

To  breathe  in  solitude,  above  the  host 

Of  ever-humming  insects,  'mid  thin  air 

That  suits  not  them.  The  murmur  of  the  leaves. 

Many  and  idle,  visits  not  his  ear : 

This  he  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand  notes 

(Not  less  unceasing,  not  less  vain  than  these,) 

By  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 

Arc  occupied  ;  and  the  Soul,  that  would  incline 

To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterred. 

And  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that,  placed  by  age 
In  like  removal,  tranquil  though  severe. 
We  are  not  so  removed  for  utter  loss  ; 
But  for  some  favour,  suited  to  our  need? 
What  more  than  that  the  severing  should  confer 
Fresh  power  to  commune  with  the   invisible 

world, 
And  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency 
Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 
A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 
To  the  vast  multitude  ;  whose  doom  it  is 
To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight. 
Or  fret  and  labour  on  the  Plain  below. 

But,  if  to  such  sublime  ascent  the  hopes 
Of  Man  nuy  rise,  as  to  a  welcome  close 
And  termination  of  his  mortal  course  ; 
Them  only  can  such  hope  inspire  whose  minds 
Have  not  been  starved  by  absolute  neglect ; 
Nor  bodies  crushed  by  unremitting  toil : 
To  whom  kind  Nature,  therefore,  may  afford 
Proof  of  the  sacred  love  she  bcirs  for  all  ; 
Whose  birthright  Reason,  therefore,  may  en- 
sure. 
For  me,  consulting  what  I  feel  within 
In  times  when  most  existence  with  herself 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  but  believe 
That,  far  as  kindly  Nature  hath  free  scope 
And  Reason's  sway  predominates  ;  even  so  far. 
Country,  society,  and  time  itself 
That  saps  the  individual's  bodily  frame. 
And  lays  the  generations  low  in  dust. 
Do,  by  the  almighty  Ruler's  grace,  partake 
Of  one  maternal  spirit,  bringing  forth 
And  cherishing  with  ever-constant  love. 
That  tires  not,  nor  betrays.     Our  life  is  turned 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering,  or  a  .sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employed 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end  ; 
Used  or  abu.sed,  as  selfishness  may  prompt. 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  soul 
Per\'erted  thus,  but  weakness  in  all  good, 
And  strength  in  evil  ?     Hence  an  after-call 
For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bond.s. 
And  oft-times  Death,  avenger  of  the  past. 
And  the  sole  guardian  in  M-hose  hands  we  dare 
Entrust  the  future. — Not  for  these  sad  issues 
Was  Man  created  ;  but  to  obey  the  law 
Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.     And  'tis  known 
I'hat  when  we  stand  upon  our  native  soil, 
Unelbowed  by  such  objects  as  oppress 
Our  active  powers,  those  powers  themselves 

become 
Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities : 
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They  sweep  tllstempe''  from  the  busy  day, 
And  orukc  the  chahce  of  the  big  round  year^ 
Run  u'cr  with  gladuess ;   whence  the   Being 

moves 
In  beauty  ihroucjh  the  world  :  and  all  who  see 
Bless  him,  rcjuiciiig  in  his  neighbourhood." 

"Then,"  said  the  Solitary,  "by  what  force 
Of  lan^u.i;;e  sluill  a  fccliiij^  heart  express 
llcr  sorrow  for  that  multitude  in  whom 
We  look  for  health  from  seeds  that  have  been 

sown 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  power 
That  wiirks  but  by  extinction  ?   On  themselves 
They  cannot  lean,  nor  turn  to  their  own  hearts 
To  know  what  they  must  do  ;  their  wii^dom  is 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  thence 
To  be  instructed  what  they  must  avoid : 
Or  rather,  let  us  say,  how  least  observed, 
How  with  most  quiet  and  most  silent  death, 
With  the  least  tamt  and  injury  to  the  air 
The  oppressor    breathes,   their    human    form 

divine. 
And  their  immortal  soul,  may  waste  away." 

The  Sage  rejoined,  *'  I  thank  you— you  have 

spared 
My  voice  the  utterance  of  a  keen  regret, 
A  wide  compassion  which  with  you  1  share. 
When,  heretofore,  I  placed  before  your  sight 
A  Little-one,  subjected  to  the  arts 
Of  modem  ingenuity,  and  made 
ITie  senseless  member  of  a  vast  machine. 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel  ; 
Think  not   that,  pitying  him,  I  could  forget 
The  rustic   Boy,    who   walks  the  fields,  un- 
taught ; 
The  slave  of  ignorance,  and  oft  of  want, 
And  miserable  hunger.     Much,  too  much. 
Of  this  unhappy  lot,  in  early  youth 
We  both  have  witnessed,  lot  which  I  myself 
Shared,  though  in  mild  and  merciful  degree  : 
Yet  was  the  mind  to  hindrances  exposed, 
Through  which  1  struggled,  not  without  dis* 

tress 
And  sometimes  injury,  like  a  lamb  enthralled 
'Mid   thorns  and    brambles ;    or  a   bird   that 

breaks 
Through  a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the 

wind. 
Though  with  her  plumes  impaired.     If  they, 

whose  souls 
Should  open  while  they  range  the  richer  fields 
Of  merry  Kn;;land,  arc  obstructed  less 
By  indigence,  their  ignorance  is  not  less. 
Nor  less  to  be  deplored,     for  who  can  doubt 
That  tens  of  thousands  at  this  day  exist 
Such  as  the  boy  you  painted,  lineal  heirs 
Of  those  who  once  were  vassals  of  her  soil, 
Following  its  fortunes  like  the  beasts  or  trees 
Which  it  sustained.      But  no  one  takes  delight 
In  this  oppression  ;  none  are  proud  of  it ; 
It  bears  no  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore  ; 
A  standing  grievance,  an  indigenous  vice 
Of  every  country  under  heaven.     My  thoughts 
Were  turned  to  evils  that  arc  new  and  chosen, 
A  bondage  lurking  under  shape  of  goo<i, — 
Arts,  in  themselves  beneficent  and  kind, 
But  all  too  fomily  fallowed  and  too  far  ; — 
'I'o  victims,  which  the  merciful  can  see 
Nor  think  that  they  are  victims— turned  to 

wrongs, 


By  women,  who  have  children  of  their  own. 
Beheld  without  compassion,  jea  with  praise  I 
I  spake  of  mischief  oy  the  wise  diffused 
With   gladness,   thinking    that    the    more   it 

spreads 
The  healthier,  the  securer,  we  become  ; 
Delusion  which  a  moment  may  destroy  1 
Lastly,  I  mourned  for  those  whom  I  had  seen 
Corrupted  and  cast  down,  on  favoured  ground. 
Where  circumstance  and  nature  had  combined 
To  shelter  innocence,  and  cherish  lore  ; 
Who,  but  for  this  intrusion,  would  have  lived. 
Possessed  of  health,  and  strength,  and  peace  of 

mind : 
Thus  would  have  lived,  or  never  have  been 

bom. 

Alas  1  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man  \ 
And  whence  that  difference  f  whence  bat  Irora 

himself? 
For  see  the  universal  Race  endowed 
With  the  same  upright  form  I — lliesun  is  fixed. 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven 
Fixed,  within  reach  of  every  human  eye  : 
The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 
The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 
Into  all  hearts.  Throughout  the  world  of  sense. 
Even  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  Cur, 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reserve  or  veil :  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutar>*,  or  an  influence  sweet. 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
lliat  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 
Gifts  nobler  are  voiiehsafed  alike  to  all  ; 
Reason,   and,   with   that   reason,  smiles  and 

tears  ; 
Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will ; 
Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  death 

to  be 
Foretasted,  immortality  conceived 
By  all,— a  blissful  immortality. 
To  them  whose  holiness  on  earth  shall  make 
The  Spirit  capable  of  heaven,  assured. 
Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous,  might 

be  deemed 
The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qii;Oities 
From  common  understanding  ;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue,  difficult,  abstruse,  and  danc  : 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few  ; 
Strange,  should  He  deal  herein  with  nice  re> 

spects, 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest  1     Believe  it  not : 
The  primal  duties  shine  aloft — like  stars  : 
The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  Man — like  flowers. 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 
Kind   wishes,   and   good   actions,    and   pure 

thoughts — 
No  mystery  is  here !    Here  is  no  boon 
For  high  —yet  not  for  low ;  for  proudly  graced — 
Yet  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cotta£[e>hearth 
As  from  the  haughtiest  palace,      lie,   whose 

soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope  ; 
Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  foimd  ; 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown. 
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So  wide  a  diffiEtcDce  bdwcen  'nun  and  nun. 

Thrn  let  i»  ralhcr  fii  our  claJdencd  IhoughU 
Upon  the  briiihtcr  laoe.  How  bl«t  th.it  nit 
Of  liloomiiiK  Bojs  (»hom  »■=  beheld  tvcn  now) 
Ble»  in  ibeir  aeveni  inil  Ihcii  camiDon  Igt ! 

TWueh  nU  lh=  seaioiu  of  the  changeful  jfoir, 
Obsequioutlr  dolh  take  ui»n  henelf 
To  labour  lor  ibem :  hringiDg  each  in  turn 
llie  tribute  of  cnjoTmeat,  knovledGc,  health, 
Beauif,  or  stnngth  E    Such  privilc^  is  ihein, 
Granted  alike  in  theeutKt  ailheircourM 
To  bub :  and,  if  Ihatnannenfaip  must  ceue, 
I  grievB  not,"  to  the  Kinor  here  he  lumcd, 
"Much  u  r  glory  in  that  child  o( yours 

Be^k'tTno  hlX:r  dstuiy  aii'aiu 

Than  the  old  hereditary  wish  fulfilled ; 

The  with  for  litieny  to  live— contenl 

Wiifa  what  Heaven  gtauB,  and  die— in  peace  of 


Whether  reearded  at  a  jocund  i 
Thnlin>tK?(niaytennd»te,Dr 

Itoth  have  been  fairly  dealt  iritl 

They  will  allow  that  juuice  has 

Been  bhown,  alike  to  bcxly  and  to  mind." 

He  pauHd,  aA  if  rerolving  in  his  soul 
Some  weighty  matter :  then,  with  fervent  nice 
And  rm  jnipaHioned  majeuyi  eacbumed- 

"Ofor  the  cominn:  of  that  Elorioui  lime 
When,  priaing  knowledge  a*  her  nobieiA  wealth 
And  best  proiectiun,  this  imperial  Realm, 
While  ifae  eiactB  allegiance,  ibnll  admit 
An  ohlif^tion.  on  her  part,  to  ttaeh 
lliem  who  are  bom  to  nerve  her  and  obey  i 
lUndini!  herself  bf  statute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 

rclifiious  trtiJi, 


Both  understood  and  practisci 


To  drudge  through  a 


y  life  without  the 


SE 


g  thelordly  free 


_ .  ighi  the  ILiping  babe  prcichinia 
To  be  inhcretit  in  him.  by  Heaten't  will. 

And  the  rude  boy — who,  havins  overnatt 
The  sinEeu  age,  b^  conncience  m  ennHUed, 

AndTiftthlswand'handmmrschiefW 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  ipeech 
To  impious  use— by  proccsi  iadirecl 


l^hiA  univeruil 
To  ey«  and  t 
Did,  in  the  ti.i 


lofprenli 
oft^irnt 


,.„ .  .,^. ,  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 

lliat  from  the  humblest  floor  awends  to  Iiearen, 

li  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  pnrcnial  ear ; 

Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart. 

And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 

Of  gratitude  lo  Provideoce,  will  pant 

The  ungueslionabls  good  — which    England, 


Frominterf 

etenceof 

mi  force. 

Wil 

.out  n^k  i 

Tt^t^i 

Others  shall  e-er  be  a 

lei 

Look!  ai 

d  behold 

fto 

m   Calpc's 

margin  of 

he  Baltic  sea. 

need  lilk 

median 

iiorj-  spli 

Likn  fields 

f  ice  rent 

by 

fl  polar  w 

And  foiced 

to  Join  in 

CSS 

Which,  eie 

they  gain 

steiice,  b; 

The  (£ci|.lino  of  virtue ;  order  cIm: 
Ciuinol  subsist,  nor  cunfi.ience^  nor  pcaco. 

And  prudent  cautK)n"n«d¥ul  id  a''^ 
4mpendins  evil,  equally  require 
That  the  whole  peoi^e  should  be  taufhl  aod 

So  thail'iicentinujines*  and  black  resolve 
lie  rooted  out,  and  vinuous  haUts  take 
1'heir  place  ;  and  genuine  jiicty  descend. 

With  such  foundations  laid,  avaunt  the  fear 

To  tbe  prevention  of  all  henltbful  crowiA 
Thtouali  mutual  injury  1    Rather  in  the  law 
or  incrrase  and  the  mandate  from  above 
Rejoice  J— and  ye  have  special  cguKC  for  joy. 
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Or  bold  adventure  :  promiking  to  &kUl 
And  pcrvcverance  their  deserved  reward. 

Yes,"  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spake, 
"Change   wide,    aud  deep,  and  silently  per- 

furmcd. 
This  Land  shall  witness  ;  and  as  days  roll  on, 
Karth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  the  eflect ; 
Even  till  the  smallest  habiublc  rock, 
lieaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanised  society  ;  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts  t^t  ^^^  breathe  forth  their 

fragrance, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexclusively  bestowed 
On  Albion's  noble  Race  in  freedom  bom,_ 
Kxpcct  these  mighty  issues  :  from  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  ot  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhooti's  ready  ear : 
Thence  Iot)k  for  thc^  magnificent  results  I 
—Vast  the  circumference  of  hope— and  ye 
Are  at  its  centre,  British  Lawgivers  : 
Ah  1  sleep  not  there  in  shame  i  Shall  Wisdom's 

voice 
From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times 
Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind. 
And  shall  the  venerable  halls  ye  fill 
Refuse  to  echo  the  sublime  decree? 
Trust  not  to  partial  care  a  general  good  ; 
Transfer  not  to  futurity  a  work 
Of  urgent  need.— Your  Country  must  complete 
Her  glorious  destiny.     Begin  even  now, 
Now,  when  oppression,   like  the   Egyptian 

plague 
Of  darkness,   stretched  o'er  guilty  Europe, 

makes 
The  brightness  more  conspicuous  that  invests 
The  happy  Island  where  ye  think  and  act ; 
Now,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit. 
Show  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what  end 
The  powers  of  civil  polity  were  given." 

Abruptly  here,  but  with  a  pr.iceful  air. 
The  Sage  broke  off.     No  sooner  h.id  he  ceased 
Than,  looking  forlh,  the  gentle  Lady  said, 
*' Behold  the  shades  of  afternoon  have  fallen 
Upon  this  flowery  slope  :  and  see— beyond — 
The  silvery  lake  is  streaked  with  placid  blue  ; 
As  if  preparing  for  the  peace  of  evening, 
liow  temptingly  the  landscape  shines!    The 

air 
Breathes  invitation  ;  ea«;y  is  the  walk 
To  the  lake's  margin,  wlicre  a  l)oat  lies  moored 
Under  a  sheltering  tree." — Upon  this  hint 
We  rose  together :  all  were  pleased  ;  but  most 
The  beauteous  girl,  whose  cheek  was  flushed 

with  joy. 
Light  as  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 
She  vani-iheil — eager  to  imjart  the  scheme 
To  her  loved  brother  and  his  .shy  compeer. 
— Now  was  there  bu<iile  in  the  Vicar's  house 
And  earnest  preparation. — Forth  we  went. 
And  down  the  vale  along  the  streamlet's  edge 
Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  company. 
Mute  or  conversing,  simple  or  in  pairs. 
Thus  having  reached  a  bridge,  that  overarched 
The  hasty  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalmed 
In  a  deep  jjool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  two-fold  image  ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  .same  I    Most  beautiful. 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 


Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathU  horns  nnperbi, 
The  breathing  creature  tcood ;  as  beautiml. 
Beneath  him,  showed  his  shadowy  counterpcut. 
Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sIct, 
And  each  seemed  centre  of  his  own  fair  world  : 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other. 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spherci» 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight  I 

"  Ah  t  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse 
Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  spectacle. 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it  I" 

These  few  words 
The  Lady  whispered,  while  we  stood  and  gaaed 
Gathered  together,  all  in  still  delight. 
Not  without  awe.    'I'hence  passing  on,  she  said 
In  tike  low  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
"  I  love  to  hear  that  eloquent  old  Man 
Pour  forth  his  meditations,  and  descant 
On  human  life  from  infancy  to  a^. 
I  low  pure  his  spirit  I  in  what  vivid  hues 
His  mind  gives  back  the  various  forms  of  things 
Caught  in  their  fairest,  happiest,  attitude  1 
While  he  is  speaking,  I  have  power  to  se« 
Even  as  he  sees  ;  but  when  his  voice  hath  ceased. 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  I  feel,  as  now. 
That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright 
Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  ours. 
Whose  highest  beauty,  beautiful  as  it  it. 
Like  that  reflected  in  yon  quiet  pool. 
Seems  but  a  fleeting  sun-beams  gift,  whose 

peace 
The  suflcrance  only  of  a  breath  of  air !  * 

More  had  she  said— but  sportive  shoutswere 

heard 
Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  two  Boyi^ 
Who,  bearing  each  a  basket  on  his  arm, 
Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  after  us. 
With  caution  we  embarked  :  and  now  the  pair 
For  prouder  service  were  addrest :  but  each. 
Wishful  to  leave  an  opening  for  my  choice,^ 
Dropped  the  light  oar  his  eager  hand  had  seized. 
Thanks  given  for  that  becoming  courtesy. 
Their  place  I  took— and  for  a  grateful  office 
Pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  time 
When,  on  thy  bosom,  spacious  Windermere! 
A  Youth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art : 
Tossed  on  the  waves  alone,  or  'mid  a  crew 
Of  joyous  comrades.    Soon  as  the  reedy  marge 
W.is  cleared,  I  dipped,  with  arms  accordant,  oars 
Free  from  obstruction  ;  and  the  boat  advanced 
'ITirough  cr>stal  water,  smoothly  as  a  hawk. 
That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 
Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 
With  correspondent  wings  the  abyss  of  air. 
— "  Observe,"  the  Vicar  said,  "  yon  rocky  Isle 
With  birch-trees  fringed  ;  my  hand  shall  guide 

the  helm. 
While  thitherward  we  shape  our  course ;  ot 

while 
We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore  : 
Where  the  bare  columns  ot  those  lofty  fin. 
Supporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome 
Of  sombre  foliage,  seem  to  imitate 
A  Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  Deep*** 

"  Turn  where  we  nuiy,"  said  I,  **  we  cannoC 

err 
In  this  delicious  region."— Cultured  slopes. 
Wild  tracts  of  forest-ground,  and   scattered 

groves, 
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ctnnic  of  bci 
CQ  beauty 

by  the  pencil 


Kntaved 
tUentskil 


.».. «  .^ijt  DTopertv  o.  » — 

Who  hath  beheld  11,  noted  it  vithL      . 
And  in  hit  mind  ncordcd  il  with  love  I 
Suffice  il,  therefore,  if  tha  rnrid  Muse 
Vaiichuife  iweet  inltueDcc.while  her  Foci  Ipenki 
Of  trivial  occupadou  wcLt  deviKd, 
AndunswEhlplcuuratpringiiiEup by  chance; 
As  if  »me  frieadlir  Geniin  had  otdained 
Thai,  u  the  day  ihui  far  had  been  enriched 

aKquitiiioa  of  sincen}  dclifibt, 
Brae  thould  be  conliuue^  to  !u  doss. 


A  ^pay-lLre  we  Idndl 
Ofthe  Cur  Isle  will 


ing  old  and  youDg 


Wha»  kiur  tQoes  reached  not  lo  the  uislar 
To  bo  repealed  ihence,  bui  genily  sank 

Rapaciously  we  caihered  flowery  apoila 

Golden  and  while,  ihai  lUiaL  upon  ihe  waws 
And  coun  Ihe  wind ;  and  Ivivet  of  ihai  ah 

(Her  iovoi  were  ihed)  l)ie  Tdy  of  Ihe  vale. 
I1ial  lovet  the  fnouod,  and  frum  the  sun  will 

holds 
Her  penjuTC  beauty;  from  the  breeie  hei  sweet 
Such  product,  and  luch  pa-^lime,  did  Ihe  pbi 

LeavinjI,  in  queu  of  other  scenei,  Iho  ihore 
Of  Lbat  wild  upol,  Ihe  Solilaiy  (aid 
'  In  ■  low  voice,  yel  catdeu  wlu  might  hear, 
"lliefiro,  Ihal  liunied  »  bcighlly  loourwul 
Where  is  It  nowT— Ueiened  on  the  beach— 
DyinE,  or  deadi    Nor  iball  the  fanning  brceie 


of^tni 
s  disturbed 
RiBht  ac 


{rowscU  by  Ihe  side  of  daahi 


o'er  tbrEt" meadow 


Directing  notice,  mctely  bwa  a  wiiji 

'I'll  impart  a  joy,  impo-iect  while  unshared. 

From  every  mind  \ — Already  had  the  nun. 
Sinking  with  tesa  than  ordinary  stale, 
Altained  hii  vesteni  bound;  bumys  of  light— 
Now  suddenly  diverging  rrom  the  orb 
Retired  behind  Ihe  mountain  tops  or  veiled 

<)i^iheblue"i?^^nl~^^^  and  wide! 

I^hrough  iheir  ethereal  textureplcrced— ere  we. 

Vivid  as  lire ;  clouds  separately  poised,— 

ScalKrcd  Ihroiiifh  half  Ihe  circle  of  Ihe  sky : 
And  givinz  back,  aud  shedding  each  on  each. 
With  prodigal  communiun,  Ihe  bright  hues 
Which  from  tho  unapparent  IbunI  uf  glory 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  ibe  heaveas  displayed,  ibe  liquid 

Repealed  \  but  with  unity  sublime  1 

While  Gwn  Iho  grany  oiounlain's  open  side 
Wo  gaied,  in  sUence  hushed,  with  eyes  iuienl 
On  the  refulgcnl  spectacle,  dilfused 
Through  earth,  sky.  water,  andall  visible  space. 
The  I'lieit  in  holy  transport  thus  eMlaimed  i 

"  Eternal  Spirit  1  univenal  God  I 
Power  inaccessible  10  human  thnught, 
-        ■       ■  ■  -  which  thou  hnsl 


leigncd 


otlhysclf. 


Of  those  who  fill  ihy  courts  in  highest 
The  radiant  ChctllT^im  ^-accept  ibe  1 
Which  we,  ihy  humble  Creaiurci,  1 

Of  the  frail  canh|  permitted  to  behold 
Are  yel  culled,  and  in  soul  adore  I 
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Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  streamed  forth 
From  thy  empyreal  throne,  the  elect  of  earth 
Shall  be— divested  at  the  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonour,  cleansed  irom  mortal  stain. 
— Accomplish,  then,  their  number;  and  conclude 
Time's  weary  course  I    Or  if,  by  thy  decree, 
The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealth 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  Word  prevail. 
Oh  !  let  thy  Word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.     Spread  the  law, 
As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  book, 
Throughout  all  lands  :  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey  ; 
Both  for  the  love  of  ptirily,  and  hope 
Which  it  affords,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 
And  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise. 
To  have  a  nearer  view  of  thee,  in  heaven. 
— Father  of  good  !  this  prayer  in  bounty  grant. 
In  mercy  grant  it,  to  thy  wretched  sons. 
ITien,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease. 
And  cruel  wars  expire.     The  way  is  marked. 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas  !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  to  acknowledge,  hnger  still ; 
Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 
Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 
Proffered  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detained. 

So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtful  few. 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
This  dire  pcrverscness,  cannot  choose  but  ask, 
Shall  it  endure?— Shall  enmity  and  strife. 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  to  sow  their  seed  ; 
And  the  kind  never  perish  ?     Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
A  peaceable  dominion,  wide  as  earth. 
And  ne'er  to  fail  ?    Shall  tliat  blest  day  arrive 
When  they,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dwell 
In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  live 
Studious  of  mutual  benefit :  and  he. 
Whom  Morn  awakens,  among  dews  and  flowers 
Of  every  clime,  to  till  the  lonely  field, 
lie  happy  in  himself? — The  l.iw  of  faith 
Working  through  love,  such  conquest  shall  it 

Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve? 
Almighty  Lord,  thy  further  grace  impart ! 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  oe  seen 
Fulfilled,   the  hope  accomplished;   and  thy 

praise 
Be  sung  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 

Once,"  and  with  mild  demeanour,  as  he 

spake, 
On  us  the  vcncrabk:  Pastor  turned 
His    beaming   eye   that   had    been   raised   to 

Heaven, 
"Once,  while  the  Name,  Jehovah,  was  a  sound 
Within  tlie  circuit  of  this  sea-girt  isle 
Unheard,  the  savage  nations  bowed  the  head 
1  o  Gods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds  ; 
Gods   which   themselves  had   fashioned,   to 

promote 
III  purposes,  and  flatter  foul  desires. 
Then,  in  the  bosom  of  yon  mountain-cove. 
To  those  inventions  of  corrupted  man 
Mysterious  rites  were  solemnised  ;  and  there— 
Amid  impending  rocks  and  gloomy  woods— 
Of  those  terrific  Idols  some  received 


Such  dismal  service,  that  the  loudest  voice 
Of  the  swoln  cataracts  (which  now  are  beard 
Soft  murmuring)  was  too  weak  to  overcome. 
Though  aided  by  wild  winds,  the  groam 

shrieks 

Of  human  victims,  offered  up  to  appease 
Or  to  propitiate.     And,  if  livwg  eyes 
Had  visionary  faculties  to  see 
The  thing  that  hath  been  as  the  thine  that  t^ 
Aghast  we  might  behold  this  crysUl  Mere 
Bedimmed  with  smoke,  in  wreaths  voliuninoiis» 
Flung  from  the  body  of  devouring  fires. 
To  Taranis  erected  on  the  heights 
By  priestly  hands,  for  sacrifice  pexfonned 
Exultingly,  in  viev/  of  open  day 
And  full  assemblage  of  a  barbauous  host; 
Or  to  Andates,  female  Power,    who  gave 
(For  so  they  fancied)  glorious  victory. 
— A  few  rude  monuments  of  mountaxn-stooe 
Survive ;  all  else  is  swept  away. — How  bright 
The  appearances  of  things  I    From  sudi,  now 

cnanged  ^  „ 

The  existing  worship ;  and  with  those  com- 
pared. 
The  worshippers  how  innocent  and  blest  1 
So  wide  the  difference,  a  willing  mind 
Might  almost  think,  at  this  affecting  hour. 
That  paradise,  the  lost  abode  of  man. 
Was  raised  again  :  and  to  a  happy  few. 
In  its  original  beauty,  here  restored. 

Whence  but  from  thee,  the  true  and  only  God« 
And  from  the  faith  derived  through  Him  who 

bled 
Upon  the  cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
Of  good  from  evil?  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left,  the  other  gained. — O  ye,  who  come 
To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  reverend  Pile, 
Called  to  such  office  by  the  peaceful  sound 
Of  sabbath-bells  ;  and  ye,  wno  sleep  in  earth. 
All  care^  forgotten,  round  its  hallowed  walls  1 
For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 
Gathered  together  on  the  green  hill-side. 
Your  Pastor  is  emboldened  to  prefer 
Vocal  thanksgivings  to  the  eternal  King  ; 
Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  fommands, 

have  made 
Your  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
Aiid  in  good  works  ;  and  him,  who  is  endowed 
With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 
Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  showered 
On  you,  the  chSdren  of  my  humble  <Mre, 
And  this  dear  land,  our  country,  while  on  earth ' 
We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 
Joy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 
These  barren  rocks,  your  stern  inheritance  : 
These  fertile  fields,  that  recomjicnse  your  pains ; 
The  shadowy  vale,  the  .sunny  mountain-top  ; 
Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofty  heads. 
Or  hushed  ;  the  roaring  waters,  and  the  still— 


They  see  the  offering  of  nay  lifted  hands, 

ny  lips  present  the 
They  know  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even 


They  kear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice. 


For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 
Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to  him. 
Audible  praise,  to  thee,  omniscient  Mind, 
From  wnom  all   gifts  descend,  all  blessings 
flow!" 

This  vesper-service  closed,  without  delay^ 
From  that  exalted  station  to  the  plain 


THE  EXCURSlOlf. 


UndH 
OriboH 


ladad  iky.     No  Ince  Tcniuneil 

' '"till  iplcndDun:  (n^  ihe  vxuli— 

It,  lUer  ;  and  the  surofcvc 
;  but  inCerior  Xi^a  apjKarcd 
ruqlljr,  too  uial  alnuHt  for  ught :  and  Hjoiti 
AbpTc  the  dariiened  hilli  Hood  boldly  (bnli 

U«r  nowi^'plAH ;   where,  to  tbe  ihellerinc 

Out  youthful  Voyagers  bound  Tait  her  prow. 
With  pcainpc  yet  careful  handi.     Thu  done. 

The  dewy  fieldi ;  but  ere  the  Vicar'i  door 
Wat  reached,  the  Solitary  checked  hin  Htup*  ; 
liken*  idterininfflinc  thanlri,  on  each  btislowcd 


Aoothcr 


What  reuovaiian  had  been  brought :  and  wl 
Decree  of  hualinf  to  a  tvotmded  Horit, 
Dejecied.  and  habitually  diwoKii 
1*D  »ek.  in  deotadatioo  uf  the  Kind, 
En:ii>aaiid  tclkce  Ibr  heroim  defecii! 
How  fir  thoK  crrinj  ootbni  were  Rfaimed 
And  whether  uuehl.  of  (endcpcy  ai  good 
And  pure.  Irom  further  inlerGourte  ensued  : 
TTii*— if  delightful  hopei.  n»  heretofore. 

Cherish,  and  lofty  Minds  apurove  the  p:>st— 
My  future  laboun  luy  Dot  bane  uatgld 


Knil  a  league  rromYvetoLcUH  lotba 

B  ii  cumpimc  coiic ;  aiui  the  iQudi:  ot 
la  LuLUiw  IluxHiifhwit  the  wbutc  of  iu 


rose,  was  cumi^iw.!  in  ijgi-0-     1'  Uiy  nearly 

friemi^     Unvinj,  liuwevcri  iiuprvkODtui  up'»i    | 
my  mind  which  dluI-j  ibq  uEiwilliui;  to  diuEray 
lli£  Mil.,  1  dtitunnincJ  to  iindcnoke  ihcrcspun-    , 


o(  dccLlini;  iis  Ltta. 

wriilen.  aod  ii  ncmr  published,  wiihout  any  ] 
new  to  hii  cxhildiiiKi  upon  the  anip:,  not  tho  1 
iJiKhtcsI  allcMtioii  [iji  lieiai  mvlu  in  ihs  con-    ■ 

lisulinK  IViyjuioflho'lJfaini.lfclt  BO  induce-    ' 
racuitomafcoanyrlun™.  TliejtuJyof  hmii.in    ; 
nature  iurccmi  ibi^  awiid  trutl.,  thai,  u  in  Iho 
uub  IS  which  Lfc  sul jecti  us  un  and  crime 
»re  apt  to  start  from  their  yery  enpo<ile  qiuli-  '  ] 
liei,  loare  there  no  limiia  M  the  fcirdmin;  nf 
Ihc  heart.  anaihepcrrerJoa  of  the  undim.E.nd.    ■ 


^Sochi..he 

Oalr  of  AUoDvlUe,  In  its  state 

hand  of  Mm,  however,  luu 

imi«»  at-A.  it  >  cluracier 

isliUB.  by  adding  a   rel,K,un» 

.ini;  to  the  n 

bpCLl  which  lis  age  naturally 

The  lower  pi 

Wotit.  hollow  trunk  has  been 

i.rurnKdiniD 

a  Lhapcl  of  sij.  or  seven  re.^t 

JkoKter.  caivfuily  wainscoiled  and  cared. 

,  an  c^u  irot 

1  gate  guards  the  humble  Sianc- 

,uivuS5th'e 

il  rhoe  Is  a  slaircsK,  which 
bodvofllieTree.     At  cerlam 
ear  divine  service  is  perfumied 

»n.oribey. 

hi.  Chapel. 

1-he  sunmil 

:  has  been  bnlicn  oS  ouny 

lii;  of'the  dUi: 

meter  oTa  verr  brse  (ret.  aod 

n  It  riiei  ■  pointed  roof,  covered  witli  stales. 

he  torn  of  a 

steeple,  which  u  wiimouiited 

1  nn  inm  Cina,  ih'ni  iii«  m  a  iriciiireuiue 
incr  froin  the  middle  of  ihe  leaves,  like 

anduilllcn) 

which  ihey  may  caiTr  thdi-'' 
Kcvoiut"''  "w Jenea  in  ^wice,  wliilij  the 

it  was  while  thai  linowledjewiw  fresh  upon  mv    , 
memory  ihattheTrageJyofTheliorderers"    i 


"Over  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  an  Intcrip- 
>n  appears,  which  infonni  ni  il  was  erected 
'  Ihe  AbhS  du  T)«troit,  Curate  of  Allonvllle 

dicatingii'ToOnrljidy  of  Peace."" 


though  no)  in  Ihe  mannei 


«  there  are  few,  I  be- 
Ik  teen  in  Ihe  '  Fiiyi  de 


□em  (taielv  published}  of  Mr  Mont- 
comenr's,  entitled,  ■  Field  Flower.  This 
bdng  said,  Ui  Hoiilgomir]t  will  not  lhinl[ 


Soo 


NOTES, 


any  aj olo;^  due  to  him  ;  I  cannot,  however, 
help  adarcsUng  him  in  the  word*  of  the  Father 
of  KngUbh  Poets. 

"  lliough  it  happe  me  to  rehersin  _ 
That  ye  han  m  your  freshe  songis  saied, 
Forberith  me,  and  both  not  ill  apaied, 
Sith  that  ye  se  I  doe  it  in  the  honour 
Of  Love,  and  eke  in  service  of  the  Flour." 
1807. 

Page  96. 

"  The  Seven  Sistersr 
The  Story  of  this  Poem  is  from  the  German 
of  FKBieRicA  Brun. 


Pajje  104. 
"Tfu  ira^^ofterr 

Several  years  after  the  event  that  form*  the 
subject  of  the  Poem,  in  company  with  my 
friend,  the  late  Mr  Coleridge,  1  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  person  to  whom  the  name  of 
licnjamin  is  given.  Upon  our  expressing  regret 
that  wc  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  seen  upon  the 
road  either  him  or  his  waggon,  he  said : — 
**  They  could  not  do  without  me  :  and  as  to  the 
man  who  was  put  in  my  place,  no  good  could 
come  out  of  him  ;  he  was  a  noan  of  no  ideas." 

The  fact  of  my  discarded  hero's  getting  the 
horses  out  of  a  great  difjiculty  with  a  word,  as 
related  in  the  poem,  was  told  me  by  an  eye- 
witness. 

Page  104. 

•*  The  buzzing  Dor-ha-wk,  round  and  round,  is 
ivhcelin^t — " 
When  the  Poem  was  first  written  the  note  of 
the  bird  was  thus  described  : — 
•'  The  Night-hawk  is  singing  his  frog-like  tune, 
Twirling  his  watchman's  rattle  about — " 
but  from  unwillingness  to  startle  the  reader  at 
the  outset  by  so  lx)ld  a  mode  of  expression,  the 
passage  was  altered  as  it  now  stands. 

Page  108. 

After  the  line,  "  Can  any  mortal  clog  come 
to  Iwr;'  followed  in  the  MS.  an  incident  which 
has  been  kept  back.  Part  of  the  .suppressed 
verses  shall  here  l»e  given  as  a  ^tification  of 
private  feeling,  which  the  well-disposed  reader 
will  find  no  diflicultv  in  excusing.  They  are 
now  printed  for  the  first  time. 

"  Can  any  mortal  clog  come  to  her? 

It  can : • 

But  Benjamin,  in  his  vexation. 

Possesses  inward  consolation  ; 

He  knows  his  ground,  and  hopes  to  find 

A  spot  with  ail  things  to  his  mind. 

An  upright  mural  block  of  stone, 

Moist  with  pure  water  trickling  down. 

A  slender  spring  ;  but  kind  to  man 

It  is,  a  true  Samaritan  ; 

Close  to  the  highway,  pouring  out 

Its  ofTcrin?  from  a  chink  or  spout ; 

Whence  all,  howe'er  athirst,  or  drooping 

With  toil,  may  drink,  and  without  stooping. 

Cries  Benj.^min,  'Where  is  it,  where? 
Voice  it  hath  none,  but  must  be  near.' 
— A  star,  declining  towards  the  west. 
Upon  the  watery  surface  threw 
lu  image  tremiilously  imprest. 


That  just  marked  out  the  object  and 

drew : 
Right  welcome  service  I        •       -•        • 


Rock  of  Kamss  1 
Light  u  the  strain,  but  not  unjust 
To  Thee,  and  thy  memorial-trust 
That  once  seemed  only  to  express 
Love  that  was  love  in  idleness ; 
Tokens,  as  year  hath  followed  year. 
How  changed,  alas,  in  character ! 
For  they  were  graven  on  thy  smooth  breast 
By  hands  of  those  my  soul  loved  best  ; 
l^ieek  women,  men  as  true  and  brave 
As  ever  went  to  a  hopeful  grave  : 
Their  hands  and  mine,  when  side  by  side. 
With  kindred  zeal  and  mutual  pride. 
We  worked  until  the  Initials  took 
Shapes  that  defied  a  scornful  look. — 
Long  as  for  us  a  genial  feeling 
Survives,  or  one  in  need  of  healing. 
The  power,  dear  Rock,  around  thee  cast. 
Thy  monumental  power,  shall  last 
For  me  and  mine  I  ^  O  thought  of  pein. 
That  would  impair  it  or  profane  ! 
Take  all  in  kindness  then,  as  said 
With  a  staid  heart  but  pl:nrful  head  ; 
And  fail  not  Thou,  loved  Rock  !  to  keep 
Thy  charge  when  we  are  laid  asleep.** 


tt 


Page  \9S. 

Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle.'* 

Henry  Lord  Clifford,  &c.  &c,  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  Poem,  was  the  son  of  John  Lord 
ClifTbrd,  who  was  .slain  at  Towton  Field,  which 
John  Lord  Clifford,  as  is  known  to  the  reader 
of  English  History^  was  the  person  who  after 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  slew,  in  the  pursuit,  the 
young  Earl  of  Rutland,  son  of  the^  Duke  of 
York,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  *'in  part  of 
revenge"  (say  the  Authors  of  the  History  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland) ;  **  for  the 
Earl's  Father  had  slain  his."  A  deed  which 
worthily  blemished  the  author  (saith  Speed) : 
but  who,  as  he  adds,  "  dare  promise  any  thing 
temperate  of  himself  in  the  heat  of  martial  fury  f 
chiefly,  when  it  was  resolved  not  to  leave  any 
branch  of  the  York  line  standing ;  for  so  one 
maketh  this  Lord  to  speak."  This,  no  doubt, 
I  would  observe  by  the  bye,  was  an  action 
sufficiently  in  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  yet  not  altogether  so  bad  as  represented  ; 
"for  the  Earl  was  no  child,  as  some  writers 
would  have  him,  but  able  to  bear  arras,  being 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  as  is  evident 
from  this,  (sav  the  Memoirs  of  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  laudably  anxious  to  wipe 
away,  as  far  as  could  be,  this  stigma  firom  the 
illustrious  name  to  which  she  was  bom,)  that 
he  was  the  next  Child  to  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  which  his  mother  had  by  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  and  that  King  was  then  eighteen  years 
of  age  :  and  for  the  small  distance  betwixt  her 
children,  see  Austin  Vincent,  in  his  Book  of 
Nobility,  p.  622,  where  he  writes  of  them  all. 
It  may  further  be  observed,  that  Lord  Clifibrd, 
who  was  then  himself  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  had  been  a  leading  man  and  commander, 
two  or  three  years  together  in  the  army  of  Lan* 
caster,  before  this  time ;  and,  therefore,  would 
be  less  likely  to  think  that  the  Earl  of  Rutland 


i^Vrld™ 


Sriht  Hoii«  of°?«k  :°w  Ihal^le^rti  l?au 
niKhlTndun^ll^ir   K^ryrihe'iubjccl 

dU  which  Sn^he  ]^d°u  i  ^Tp?cid''L^r 
hii  Piihcr-in-law  <  Sir  Lanccloi  ThniUcEiai  la 
the  Gm  ycu  of  Heiuy  the  SEVenth.  Ii  ig  r 
fcffhmv«dl»b1]rind  wilelv  hiiF nrhrrwiv  nn 
10  London  or  Ih 

.LalivEmtkECDi 

lorhUCoulB,  w 

callecied  from  Nichalton  ani  Bum  ;  aii 

it!  neighbourhood,  hii  princiul  rclren 
in  Ihc  caune  of  hit  lliephcid-hfe.  be  ] 

conclude  thii  note  without  adding  a  woi 


Mi=  lelebriicd  Lady  Anne  CliflDrd,  Cnuntn!  of 

sT  CliaWd  had  paiaed  into  tlic  b'anujy  of  Tuf- 
■on.  three  of  liit\e  Casllo,  nanidy,  BrouEh, 
BrouEhvn,  and  PcndraEon,  wtre  <ieinD]i«hcd, 
nnd  the  timber  and  eOier  nuitercilt  »ld  by 
Thoma.  Eirl  of  Thin«.  We  will  hope  thai, 
when  tbii  order  wai  ii^ued.  the  Earl  had  vat 
coaiulied  the  lexi  of  I>abh.  jGlh  chap.'tith 
vene,  to  wbith  the  inKripliaa  pLiccd  over  the 

K:(  of  PendnuoB  CiHle,  by  Uie  Counleu  of 
,  mbmln  (I  brieve  hit  Cnndnolherl,  at  (he 

leader :— "  XIrf  r»ty  IJiat  iliall  ti  W  lift  ihiill 
hniUikltldyKaltfliKti:  IkMiiallTviituft 

*/iaa  iMall  it  callid  iki  irMi'rrr/lii  iniKk. 
tin  raiarrr  if  fxiki  la  dwrti  in."  The  Earl 
DfThanei,  the  present  ynoeuor  of  the  F.!taLe<^ 


(roia  ju]  depredationi 


I  Uiey  i!h!^"k> 


"  Earth  irlptd  him  with 

Thi>  line  ii from  "The  1 


'•  Andtclh  flu  nadymr  TiA  t'lal  Tail'm 
It  is  imasined  by  the  peocte^Df  the  cooiilry 


far   frt 

before 

i>  the  old  and  proper  name  of  the 
lin  vidgariy  called  Baddlehack. 

FaEei]6. 

"Armimr  r<ulme '-  »"  H<,a, 

Ok  1*1  il«>dofCliffi>rdcalh.' 

The 

oinial  character  of  the  GiaTordi  ii  well 

to  the  reader,  of  Eneliih  hmory  ;  but 

nt  on  these  linei  and  what  followj,  that 

leveral  other,  who iKTiihed  in  IheHme 

manner,  the  four  immediate  JViirenitort  of  tha 

q^ 

alldiediDtbePield. 

Page  ,30. 

■'  Dim." 

ThU 

poBB  began  with  the  (nllowine  slnnaa. 
hai  been  displaced  on  account  of  iu 

infl 

ne  the  nuider  IM  long  from  the  >iibjecl, 
nther  precludins,  than  prciuirin-  for. 

elTect  of  the  ailuiiofi  to  the  gei  Tu.  at 

the  Swan,  whose  laajesly.  pieraillng 

Hear* 

'im™*»'hile''JV^dly  Kdlkia       "" 

Iteliat 

1  the  mintline  spirit  olreKrve 

Fashio 

n.hi.ue<:kinioagoodlycur>e: 

HI  fiaroiiurc,  like  fir-tree  bouKhi 

ch,  on  same  unruffled  momini:,  dinEi 

A  flalty  weiKhl  of  winler't  piire«  snows  1 

That  doony  prow,  and  loftly  deavei 

Or  Ri'al.  uve  the  Queen  of  night 
■        ■     maBlverhshl, 

jpon  her  choKn  Favourilc  ] 
PaEe.ja. 


at  this  gate  had  beeo  dehtro] 
1  much  delight,  my  old  firai 


5oa 


NOTES. 


Page  155. 

"  SomfthiM£  less  than  joy ,  ^t  mere  Han 
dull  content:' 

Countess  of  Winchilssa. 

Page  166. 

"  Wild  Redkreastr  <SrV. 
This  Sonnet,  as  Poetry,  explains  itself,  yet 
the  scene  of  the  incident  having  been  a  wild 
wood,  it  may  be  doubted,  as  a  jwint  of  natural 
history,  whclhcclhc  bird  was  aware  that  his 
attentions  were  bestowed  upon  a  human,  or 
even  a  living,  creature,  liut  a  Redbreast  will 
perch  upon  the  foot  of  a  gardener  at  work,  and 
nlight  on  the  handle  of  the  spade  when  his  hand 
is  half  upon  it — this  I  have  seen.  And  under 
my  own  roof  I  have  wiinevsed  affecting  in- 
stances of  the  creature's  friendly  visits  to  the 
chambers  of  sick  persons,  as  described  in  the 
verses  to  the  Redbreast,  i>age  84.  One  of 
these  welcome  intniders  used  frequently  to 
roost  upon  a  nail  in  the  wall,  from  which  a 
picture  nad  hung,  and  was  ready,  as  morning 
came,  to  pipe  his  song  in  the  hearinc  of  the 
Invalid,  who  had  been  long  confmed  to  her 
room.  These  attachments  to  a  particular 
]>erson,  when  marked  and  continued,  used 
to  be  reckoned  ominous ;  but  the  superstition 
is  passing  away. 

Page  172. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  journal  of 
my  fellow-traveller,  to  which,  as  persons  ac- 
quainted with  my  poems  will  know,,!  have  been 
obliged  on  other  occasions  : — 

**  Dumfries,  August,  1803. 

"  On  our  way  to  the  church-yard  where  Hums 
isburicil,  we  were  acoompanicd  by  a  bookseller, 
who  showed  us  the  outside  of  iJurns's  house, 
where  he  had  lived  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life,  and  where  he  died.  It  has  a  mean  apjicnr- 
ance,  and  is  in  a  bye  .situation  ;  the  front 
whitewashed  :  dirty  about  the  doors,  as  most 
Scotch  houses  are  ;  flowering  plants  in  the  win- 
dow. Went  to  visit  his  grave  :  he  hcs  in  a 
corner  of  the  churchyard,  anil  his  second  son, 
Francis  AVallace,  beside  him.  There  is  no 
stone  to  mark  the  spot  :  but  a  himdred  guineas 
have  been  collected  to  be  ex|>cndcd  upon  some 
sort  of  jnonument.   '  There,'  said  the  bookseller, 

pointing;  to  a  pompous  monument,  '  lies  Mr 

(I  have  forgotten  the  name)— a  remarkably 
clever  man  ;  he  was  an  attorney,  and  .scarcely 
ever  lost  a  cause  he  undertook.  l>urns  made 
many  a  lampoon  upon  him,  and  there  they  rest 
as  you  see.*  We  looked  at  r.ums's  grave  with 
melancholy  and  painful  reflections,  repeating 
to  each  other  his  own  poet's  epitaph  : — 

*  Is  there  a  man,*  &c 

**  The  churchyard  is  full  of  grave-stones  and 
expensive  monuments,  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
shapes,  obelisk-wise,  pillar-wise,  &c.  When  our 
guide  had  left  us  we  turned  again  to  Durns's 
grave,  and  afterwards  went  to  his  house,  wish- 
ing to  inquire  after  Mrs  Bums,  who  was  gone 
to  spend  some  time  by  the  sea-shore  with  her 
children.  We  spoke  to  the  maid-servant  at  the 
door,  who  invited  us  forward,  and  we  sate  down 
in  the  parlour.  The  walls  were  coloured  with 
a  blue  wash ;  on  oue  side  of  the  lire  was  a 


mahogany  desk  ;  oppoute  the  windcnr  a  dodk, 
which  Bums  mentions,  in  one  of  his  letten^ 
having  received  as  a  present.  The  house  waa 
cleanly  and  neat  in  the  inside,  the  stairs  of  stona 
scoured  white,  the  kitchen  on  the  right  side  of 
the  passage,  the  parlour  on  the  left.  In  the 
room  above  the  parlour  the  poet  died,  and  his 
son,  very  lately,  m  the  same  room.  The  ser- 
vant told  us  she  had  lived  four  yean  with  Mrs 
Pmms,  who  was  now  in  g^reat  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  Wallace.  She  said  th.it  Mrs  B.*s 
youngest  son  was  now  at  Christ's  Hospital  We 
were  glad  to  leave  Dumfries,  where  we  could 
think  of  little  but  poor  Bums,  and  his  morins 
about  on  that  unpoetic  ground.  In  our  road  to 
Brownhill,  the  next  .suge,  we  passed  Ellisland, 
at  a  little  distance  on  our  right—  his  farm-house. 
Our  pleasure  in  looking  round  would  have  been 
still  greater,  if  the  road  had  led  us  neaze^  the 
i:pot 

"  I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  country  which 
we  passed  through  to-day,  without  mentioning 
that  we  .saw  the  Cumberland  mountains  within 
half-a-mile  of  EUisland,  Bums's  house,  the  last 
view  we  had  of  them.  Dnivton  has  prettiljf 
described  the  connection  which  this  neighbour* 
hood  has  with  ours,  when  he  makes  ^ddaw 
say, — 

'Scrufiel,  from  the  sky 
That   Annandale   doth   crown,  with  a   most 

amorous  eye 
Salutes  me  every  day,  or  at  my  pride  looks 

grim. 
Oft    threatening   me  with    clouds,    as    I  oft 

threaten  him.' 

"These  lines  cime  to  my  brother^s  memory, 
as  well  as  the  Cumberland  saying, — 

'  If  Skiddaw  hath  a  cap 
Scruffel  wots  well  of  that.' 

*'  We  talked  of  Bums,  and  of  the  prospect  he 
must  Itave  had,  perh.-ips  from  his  own  door,  of 
Skiddaw  and  his  companions  ;  indulging  our- 
selves in  the  fancy  that  we  might  have  been 
f)crsonally  known  to  each  other,  and  he  have 
uokcd  upon  those  objects  with  more  pleasure 
for  our  sakes." 

Page  186. 

"  Jotus  !  as  from  Calais  somtikward.^ 
(See  Dedication  to  Descriptive  Sketches.)* 
This  excellent  Person,  one  of  ray  earliest  and 
dearest  friends,  died  in  the  >'ear  1835.  We 
were  undcr-graduatcs  together  of  the  same 
year,  at  the  .same  college  ;  and  companions  in 
many  a  delightful  ramble  through  his  own  roman- 
tic Country  of  North  Wales.  Much  of  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  passed  in  comparative 
.solitude ;  which  I  know  was  often  chwred  by 
remembrance  of  our  youthful  adventures,  and 
of  the  beautiful  regions  which,  at  home  and 
abroad,  we  had  visited  together.  Our  long 
friendship  was  never  subject  to  a  moment's  in- 
temiption,— and,  while  revising  these  volumes 
for  the  last  time.  I  h.ive  been  so  often  reminded 
of  my  loss,  with  a  not  impleasing  sadness,  that 
I  trust  the  Render  will  excuse  this  passing 
mention  of  a  Man  who  well  deserves  fixwn  me 
something  more  than  so  brief  a  notice.  Let  me 
only  add,  that  during  the  middle  part  of  hit 
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miliiaiy  virtuas.   M«  lei  it  b*  onrlooked,  that 

placed  withui  the  leach  of  Great  BnBin,  under 
coiulitioni  peculiarly  rnvourable.     TlioBmB 

desire  of  omqueu  under  Iha  most  Kdnclivo 
shape  it  can  assume,  enable!  her  to  rely,  loT 
her  defcnco  aeainil  foreign  foes,  chielly  tipon  a 
specica  of  aniDed  fiirce  from  which  her  own 
labeniH  have  notlun^  lo  fear.     Such  are  tbo 

instincts  of  human  nature,  and  to  strcnEthea 
and  reAne  Ibem  by  culture. 
But  jomo  have  more  than  in-' '  •'--'  - 
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venerate  will  be  fostered  by  adherina  to  thote 
eood  old  usages  which  experience  has  sane- 
Uoned;  and  by  availing  oundvcisfncw  means 
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of  indisputable  promise  :  particularly  by  apply- 
ing, in  Its  utmost  possible  extent,  that  system 
of  tuition  whose  master-spring  is  a  habit  of  gra- 
dually enlightened  subordination  ;— by  impart- 
ing knowledge,  civil,  moral,  and  religious,  in 
such  measure  that  the  mind,  amon^  all  classes 
of  the  community,  may  love,  admire,  and  b« 
prepared  and  accomplished  to  defend,  that 
country  under  whose  protection  its  f^iculties 
have  been  unfolded,  and  its  riches  acquired  ; — 
by  just  dealing  towards  all  orders  of  the  state, 
so  that,  no  members  of  it  being  trampled  upon, 
courage  may  everywhere  continue  to  rest  im- 
moveably  upon  its  ancient  English  foundation, 
personal  self-respect ; — by  adequate  rewards, 
and  permanent  honours,  conferred  upon  the 
deserving; — by  encouraging  athletic  exercises 
and  manly  sports  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
country  ;— and  by  especial  care  to  provide  and 
support  institutions,  m  which,  during  a  time  of 
peace,  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  youth  of 
the  country  may  be  instructed  in  military 
science. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  should  feel  little 
satisfaction  in  giving  to  the  world  these  limited 
attempts  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  my  country, 
if  I  did  not  encourage  a  hope  that  a  subject, 
which  it  has  fallen  within  my  province  to  treat 
only  in  the  mass,  will  by  other  poets  be  illus- 
trated in  that  detail  which  its  importance  calls 
for,  and  which  will  allow  opportunities  to  give 
the  merited  applause  to  puksons  as  well  as  to 

THINGS. 

I'he  ode  was  published  along  with  other 
pieces,  now  interspersed  through  this  volume. 
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Page  200. 

Discipline  the  rule  whereof  is  passion." 

Lord  Brooke. 


Page  aoa.  Sonnet  i. 
If  in  this  Sonnet  I  should  seem  to  have  borne 
a  little  too  hard  upon  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  worthy  Poissardcsof  Calais,  let  me  take 
shelter  under  the  authority  of  my  lamented 
friend,  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont.  Pie,  a 
most  accurate  observer,  used  to  say  of  them, 
that  their  features  and  countenances  seemed  to 
have  conformed  to  those  of  the  creatures  they 
dealt  in ;  at  all  events  the  resemblance  was 
striking. 

Page  202. 

This  is  not  the  first  poetical  tribute  which  in 
cur  times  h.is  been  paid  to  this  beautiful  city. 
Mr  Southcy  in  the  "  Poet's  Pilgrimage  "speaks 
of  it  in  lines  which  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  connecting  with  my  own. 
"  Time  hath  not  wronged  her,  nor  hath  ruin 
sought 

Rudely  her  splendid  structures  to  destroy. 
Save  in  those  recent  days,  with  evil  fraught. 

When  mutability,  in  drunken  joy 
Triumphant,  and  from  all  rc^vtraint  released. 
Let  loose  her  fierce  and  many-headed  beast. 
iJut  for  the  sc.irs  in  tiiui  uimuppy  rage 

Inll.c-.ed,  firm  she  stands  and  undecayed  ; 
Like  our  fir^t  Sires,  a  beautiful  old  age 

Is  hers  in  venerable  years  arrayed  ; 
And  yet,  to  her,  benignant  stars  may  bring, 
What  fate  denies  to  man,— a  second  spring. 


When  I  may  read  of  tilts  )n  days  of  old. 
And  totimeys  graced  by  Chieftains  of  renown. 

Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriofs  bold. 
If  fancy  would  portray  some  stately  town. 

Which  for  such  pomp  fit  theatre  should  b^ 

Fair  Bruges,  I  shall  then  remember  thee. 

In  this  city  are  manv  vestiges  of  the  splendour 
of  the  Burgundian  DuKedom,  and  the  lon^  black 
mantle  universally  worn  by  the  females  is  ptx>- 
bably  a  remnant  of  the  old  Spanish  connection, 
which,  if  I  do  not  much  deceive  myself,  is 
traceable  in  the  grave  deportment  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Brugesis  comparatively  little  disturiied 
by  that  curious  contest,  or  nither  conflict,  of 
Flemish  with  French  propensities  in  mauers  of 
taste,  so  conspicuous  through  other  parts  of 
Flanders.  The  hotel  to  which  we  drove  at 
Ghent  furnished  an  odd  instance.  In  the  pas- 
sages were  pamtings  and  statues,  after  the  an> 
tioue,  of  Hebe  and  Apollo ;  and  in  the  nurxien, 
a  little  pond,  about  a  yard  and  a  halfin  dia- 
meter, with  a  weeping  willow  bending  over  it, 
and  under  the  shade  of  that  tree,  in  the  centre 
of  the  pond  a  wooden  painted  statue  of  a  Dutdi 
or  Flemish  boor,  looking  ineflably  tender  upon 
his  mistress,  and  embracing  her.  A  living  dude, 
tethered  at  the  feet  of  the  sculptured  lovers, 
alternately  tormented  a  miserable  eel  and  itself 
with  endeavours  to  escape  from  its  bonds  and 
prison.  Had  we  chanced  to  espy  the  hostess  of 
the  hotel  in  this  quaint  rural  retreat,  the  exhibi- 
tion would  have  been  complete.  She  was  a  true 
Flemish  figure,  in  the  dress  of  the  days  of  Hol- 
bein ;  her  symJaol  of  office,  a  weighty  bunch  of 
keys,  pendent  from  her  portly  waist.  In  Bru^ 
sels,  tne  modem  taste  in  costume,  architecture, 
&c,  has  got  the  mastery ;  in  Ghent  there  is  a 
struggle :  but  in  Bruges  old  imagtt  are  still 
paramount,  and  an  air  of  monastic  life  amoiy 
the  quiet  coing>on  of  a  thinly-peopled  city  is 
inexpressibly  soothing  ;  a  pensive  grace  seems 
to  be  cast  over  all,  even  the  very  children.— 
Extract  from  Joumak 

Page  903. 

"  WJure  unremitting  frosts  the  rocky  Cmani 

bUack:* 

"  Let  a  wall  of  rocks  be  imagined  from  three 
to  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  rising  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  so  as  physicafiy  to 
separate  the  two  kingdoms — let  us  fancy  this 
wall  curved  like  a  crescent,  with  its  convexity 
towards  France.  Lastly,  let  us  suppose,  that 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  wall,  a  breach  of  300 
feet  wide  has  been  beaten  down  by  the  fifimous 
Roland,  and  we  may  have  a  good  idea  of  what 
the  mountaineers  call  the  *Brechk  db  Ro- 
land.' " — R  ay tnotid  5  Pyrenees, 

Page  204. 
'*  Miserere  Donttne.** 
See  the  beautiful   Song  in  Mr  C<Jeridge's 
Tragedy,  "Thk  Rhmorsk."    Why  is  the  harp 
of  Quantock  silent  ? 

Page  904.' 

"  Not,  like  his  great  Com^eei^,  ituiigtumtif 
Doth  Danube  spring  to  lifer 

Before  this  quarter  of  the  Black  Forest  was 
inhabited,  the  source  of  the  Danube  might  have 
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suggested  some  of  those  sublime  images  which 
Armstrong  has  so  finely  described  ;  at  present, 
the  contrast  is  most  striking.  The  Spring 
appears  in  a  capacious  stone  liasin  in  front  of  a 
Ducal  palace,  with  a  pleasure-ground  opposite; 
then,  passing  under  the  pavement,  takes  the 
form  of  a  little,  clear,  bright,  black,  vigorous 
rill,  barely  wide  enough  to  tempt  the  agility  of 
a  child  five  years  old  to  leap  over  it, — and  en- 
tering the  garden,  it  joins,  after  a  course  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  a  stream  much  more  consider- 
able than  itself  The  copiousness  of  the  spring 
at  Dotieschingcn  must  have  procured  for  it  the 
honour  of  being  named  the  Soiu'ce  of  the 
Danube. 

Page  204. 

"The  Staub-bach"  is  a  narrojv  Stream,  which, 
after  a  long  course  on  the  heights,  comes  to  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  somewhat  overhanging  preci- 
pice, overleaps  it  with  a  bound,  and,  after  a  fall 
of  930  feet,  forms  again  a  rivulet.  The  vocal 
powers  of  these  musical  IJcggars  may  seem  to 
DC  exaggerated  ;  but  this  wild  and  savage  air 
was  utterly  unlike  any  sounds  I  had  ever  heard; 
the  notes  reached  me  from  a  distance,  and  on 
what  occasion  they  were  sung  1  could  not  guess, 
only  they  seemed  to  belong,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  the  Waterfall— and  reminded  me  of 
religious  services  chanted  to  Streams  and 
Fountains  in  Pagan  times.  Mr  Southcy  has 
thus  accurately  characterised  the  peculiarity  of 
this  music  :  '  While  we  were  at  the  Waterfall, 
&ome  half-score  peasants,  chiefly  women  anil 
girls,  assembled  just  out  of  reach  of  the  Spring, 
and  set  up— surely,  the  wildest  chorus  that 
ever  was  heard  by  human  ears, — a  song  not  of 
articulate  sounds,  but  in  which  the  voice  w.rs 
used  as  a  mere  instrument  of  music,  more  flex- 
ible than  any  which  art  could  produce,— ^swect, 
powerful,  and  thrilling  hcvond  description." — 
Sec  Notes  to  ••  A  Talc  of  Paraguay." 

Page  205. 
"  Enselber^.'* 
The   Convent  whose  site  was  pointed  out, 
according  to  tradition,  in  this  manner,  is  seated 
at  its  base.     The  architecture  of  the  building 
is  unimpressive,  but  the  situation  is  worthy  of 
the  honour  which  the  imagination  of  the  moun- 
taineers has  conferred  upon  it. 

Page  208. 

"  Though  searching  damps  and  many  an 
envious  jhiiv 

Have  marred  this  Work ; " 

This  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  has  not  only 
been  grievously  injured  by  time,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  is  s;iid  to 
nave  been  retouched,  or  painted  oyer  again. 
These  niceties  may  be  left  to  connoisseurs,— I 
speak  of  it  as  I  felt.  The  copy  exhibited  in 
London  some  years  ago,  and  the  engraving  by 
Merghcn,  are  lK)th  admirable  ;  but  in  the  ori- 
ginal is  a  power  which  neither  of  those  works 
has  attained,  or  even  approached. 

Page  20S. 
*^  Of  figures  human  and  divine^* 
The  Statues  ranged  round  the  «:pire  and  along 
the  roof  of  the  Calhcdrad  of  Milau«  have  bceu 


found  fault  with  by  persons  whose  exclusive 
taste  is  unfortunate  for  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  the  same  expense  and  labour,  judiciously 
directed  to  purposes  more  .strictly  architectural, 
might  have  much  heightened  the  general  eflfect 
of  the  building  ;  for,  seen  from  the  ground,  the 
Statues  appear  diminutive.  IJut  the  couP- 
d'oeii,  from  the  best  point  of  view,  which  is 
half  way  up  the  spire,  must  strike  an  xmpre- 
judiced  person  with  admiration  ;  and  surely  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  Figures  is  ex- 
quisitely fitted  to  support  the  religion  of  the 
country  in  the  imaginations  and  feelings  of  the 
spectator.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
saw,  during  the  two  ascents  which  we  made, 
several  children,  of  dificrent  ages,  tripping  up 
and  down  the  slender  spire,  and  pausing  to 
look  around  them,  with  feelings  much  more 
animated  than  could  have  been  derived  from 
these  or  the  finest  works  of  art,  if  placed  within 
easy  reach. — Remember  .also  that  you  have  the 
Alps  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  Apen- 
nines, with  the  plain  of  Lonibardy  between ! 

Page  2 TO. 

"  Stiii,  with  iJwse  zvhite-robed  SJiapes — a 

living  Stream, 
TJie  glacier  pillars  join  in  solemn  guise!* 

This  Procession  is  a  part  of  the  .sacramental 
service  performed  once  a  month.  In  the  valley 
of  Lngelberg  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present  at  the  Grand  Festival  oi  the  Virgin — 
but  the  Procession  on  that  day,  though  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  1000  persons,  assembled 
from  all  the  branches  of  the  sequestered  valley, 
was  much  less  striking  (notwithstanding  the 
sublimity  of  the  surroundingsccnery):  itw.anted 
both  the  simplicity  of  the  other  and  the  accom- 
paniment of  trie  (ilacier-columns,  whose  sisterly 
resemblance  to  the  tno^'ing  Figures  gave  it  a 
most  beautiful  and  solemn  peculiarity. 

Page  212.     Sonnet  xxxv. 

Near  the  town  of  Boulogne,  and  overhanging 
the  beach,  arc  the  remains  of  a  tower  which 
bears  the  name  of  Caligula,  who  here  termin- 
ated his  western  expedition,  of  which  these  sea- 
shells  were  the  boasted  spoils.  And  at  no 
great  distance  from  these  ruins,  Buonaparte, 
standing  upt^n  a  mound  of  earth,  harangued 
his  "  Army  of  England,"  reminding  them  of 
the  exploits  of  Cxsar.  and  pointing  towards  the 
white  cliffs,  upon  which  their  standards  w^r/ 
to  float.  He  recommended  also  a  subscription 
to  be  raised  among  the  Soldiery  to  erect  on  that 
ground,  in  memory  of  the  foundation  of  the 
''Legion  of  Honour,"  a  Column— which  was 
not  completed  at  the  time  we  were  there. 

Page  212. 

*'  )Ve  mark  majestic  herds  of  cat  tie  ^  free 
To  rufnifiate." 

This  is  a  most  grateful  sight  for  an  English- 
man returning  to  his  native  land.  Every  where 
one  misses  in  the  cultivated  grounds  abroad, 
the  animated  and  soothing  accompaniment  of 
animals  ranging  and  selecting  their  own  food 
at  wiU. 


Far  ei  SI  Maurkt,  fivm  fen  mltr 


Om  Sam^-i  MmiI,- 

Sanin.  oae  of  iho  Wo  ci[^Dli  oT  the  Cjnion 
Bf  Uiulwwaldcii ;  Ihe  ti>4  Ixre  alluded  lo  it 
cloH  Id  the  IDin.  niul  u  called  the  Landen- 
liail,  ftom  the  tyrant  of  thai  name,  whuic 
chltEUi  tatmsilj  umA  there.  On  (he  i«  □( 
JantHTV,  ijoS,  the  great  day  which  the  con- 
fedenletl  Eleiwi  liad  chiMen  for  the  delirer- 
ancfl  of  their  country,  all  the  caitlei  of  the 
Ouvemon  wen  taken  by  taret  or  (tiatiiEeni : 
■ntl  the  Tyranlt  theniielret  conducted,  whh 
their  creature*,  to  the  foniieTs,  oAer  hvrins 
vriiqeH^  the  dc^ruclioii  of  their  Mrong-hold-u 
FroiD  that  time  ilie  l^andeoberE  hu  been  Ihe 
|>h«  where  the  I.esiitainn  of  lhi<  'livi.ion  of 
(he  Canton  aisemhle.  llic  uie,  which  iiweli 
(leKTt.bed  by  Khel,  ii  one  of  ihe  mou  beautiful 
bwiarland.       ^^^  ^^^ 

I  fact  htr  iaiunirtd  Srii^t—' 


hruttan  uiliqutly.      1 1  it  not  DV  office  to  pu 

It  my  awn  repiigiiaiJd  10  the  ipint  and  iTnem 
'  KoDuniun  hai  been  u  repcatedlr  and.  I 
ml,  reeliDHly  evpreued,   that  1   b)v1J  not  be 

in  in  (he  grave  charge,  thrown  out.  perfiape 
ihe  heal  of  conlrovcny,  anina   the  learned 

laiih  in  the  moial  lempcr  whkh  would  cleraie 
the  present  by  doing  rcTerence  id  the  hu.  I 

"°"   bfreVlh^'movementratSelytoreBore 

hat  produced  by  the  mcro  fbnnali^e*  of 

.101  but  laineot.  that  iti  own  temper  and 

judgment  tbali  be  coniroUed  by  tho^  of  aaii- 


"Cn/ft 


The  biidgei 
llUtwy,  oi 


■laaniJiccnt  country.     The   piciiirei  are 

"   tt !  thou  from  Scriiiture 

■    l-brUlae,  amount  ac 

9.   Kuliitcts  bam  the 

...."."^"'ihefiTw 
telunis.    Tlie  nictuteion  these  briilgei, 
■a  as  those  in  nunt  other  nans  of  Soitrer- 
10  be  s|K>ken  of  as  wacLi  c.f  an  : 

were  debi^ncd. 

"Alllif«i^  'Ih/jir, 
Talllitaa^-Her  I  'ariwi." 
These  word!  were  iinoted  In  me  from  "Vnr- 


ductius  Jii 


ductius  Jiun  tliiihcr 


"  tflt  ufHl.-kral  itnr." 
If  Enciish  reader  thnuld  be  d> 


thin  a  couple  of  hou 
e,  1  aw  from  Monte  ] 
scribed  in  the  ■onnn  : 
dmiration  at  Ihe  beau 
I  laid  by  an  acquainl 


:staUiihnwnlof  Sainl  Ron 


rfmr  am 


dictincs,  nnd  niiy  therefore  be  daued  anonf 
the  /T<iM'«.™  of  the  monasiic  orderj.    Tbe 

in  which  the  mofdu  here  reside  ii  beautifully 
situaled,  but  n  law  unattractive  cdiAce.  not 
unlike  a  factorv.  Ilie  hermilace  ia  i^ced  in  ■ 
lonier  uiil  wilder  region  of  Ihe  forest.  1 1  corn- 
each  including  for  its  single  hermit  an  inclu^ 
meiits.  There  arrdayi  of  indulgence  when  Ihe 


.hnde  among  Ih 

iDncts,  who  showed  h' 
—  -       It  is  f        ' 


it^tcl 
ii'lhat  1 


iFii,  bllCB 

^amX'.'K 

.    .eceis-ed  Ihe 

He  was  then  about  40 

er  man.     He  iiad  been  a  painter  by;  pnt(K±- 
aciou)  nfereiKe  u  wcU  to  the  peat  Sauia 


rt#  Artfi/flj^itt    [tupponnn  Ibe   work  which 
bun  hiinimo  In  be  rail*  hill,  nndwiihpecu- 


bably  aclayof«eclii™ii.  The  rtadei  will  i 
cein  [hu  ihcis  leiiDeu  vers  nippoied  u 
niltoa  Hhen  he  wu  a  youns  nun. 

•■  tVbil  aim  had  lAiy  lit  fair  ^ifunlt 

b/  ^«n  AlraDSerB  are  »  hnjutiiMy  cp 
Uincii,  1  fed  Dhhsed  lo  notice,  that  I 
■nons  thEin  no  uiher  fipiiH  U  all  tcumU 
in  (uc  nnd  comprciiun,  Ihc  Iwa  Monki 
mribni  !n  ihtc  SnnneL    What  wa>  Iheli  of  - .. 
IK  Ihe  motive  vhich  brouihl  them  to  th»  plice 
of  morli^ialiai,  which  Ihey  could  aol  have 
■pproaclwd  without  beinfi  cnmcd  in  thi« 
tome  ochi-T  way,  .1  feeiins  of  dcliocy  ptevent 
nc  from  inquiriiE.    An  neeeiiBC  ha*  beh 
been  flivsi  of  tlw  Hennilnge  They  were  aha 
toenlcr.     Ilwairiiited  by  u>  towarda  Ihe  e 
of  the  niiniih  of  May  ;yel  uiowwM  lying  ihi 
tinder  the  piiu-iree^  wiihin  a  few  yuili  of  t 

**"■  Pace 

The  name  of  Millon  it  pleaiinelir  ciHiDecl 
•ith  Vallamlimu  io  many  waya.     The  pri 

qiiBiiian  fnun  me.  pninud  out  hii  luideiice 
ilial!  not  readilv  f'«1[«t-    II  may  he  pnmer  hi 

betn  brnught  URaJiul  him.  _in  r"!^. '"  ' 

u'mmtiOTed.  "it  li  ulij.  thai  he  hai  emii] 

vheieai  Ihiy  are,  in  £ict,  pinea.    The  fai 
fhien  an  ifcmKlm  miHtaVen ;  the  Mfi 
Kindt  of  the  legion  at  Vnllomljrou  orr  ■ 
ciduoiit,  and  iprcaJ  la  ■  creat  extent ;  those 
near  ihemaventarv,  inJeea.  mcAtlypinei:  but 
ihey  ars  aveoiio  of  tiui /JliiTfr^  mlhin  a  few 
(iep«  oF  each  other,  nni)  thui  enmpcKine  latite 
irqcts  of  wDihl :  iil^^  of  which  are  periodienily 

avenue*,  upon  «iecp  dlopei  open  to  the  dty,  on 
account  of  the  heighl  whicli  Ihe  treei  allnin 
by  heiaf  fim.l  10  £"*  upwardi.  ia  often  very 
imprtuive.  My  ciiidc,  a  bay  of  about  four- 
teen  yearaehl,  polnled  thiiout  tomeinieve^' 

"  Mfrt  Aif*  lit  TSannt ftret, 

TikKfltudfiiiiirmaihdV 

Hen  ud  m&a,  >ee  Fonylh. 


rioE  aloft;" 
l<lhlis- 
■'  ITio  jellinK  Sun  diiplayi 
iilUe  cieal  mund.  between  yan  Ir 
mugh  two  fthady  dirts-" 
;n>we,  in  hii  etcellent  lacn-dcKr 
"  Lewcsdon    Hill."  ia  »lill  mor 
»,  finiihinE  the  whole  on  ■  May-: 
ore  hieuhfasl. 


e  be1Iev< 


[>  bclicv 


,«  of  poetic  ereil 
It  cue,  I  am  mmp 
nve  Ktiei  of  Sonn 
yean  ;-ihe  one  • 
le  lir>t  pmduced;  • 


andt  the  14th 


b>-Mi 


had  procoeded  iawnsihly.  without  perccivin 
liolCTidse:  win,  more  than  twenty  ; 

iiich  the  frame  orihc  Sonnet  imposed  upon  me, 
irrowinK  unavoidalily  the  raii|:e  of  ihnughr. 


instead  of  beinE  a  hindrance,  by  antiapation 
of  any  part  o(  iTie  luljcei.  theie  Sonneti  may 
remind  Mr  Cnleridce  of  hi*  own  morn  com- 
piehenii.'e  de^isn.  and  induce  him  to  fulfil  11 1 

There  is  a  iiympathy  in  iiream*,--  '(m» 

calleth  in  annthcr;"  and  I  wnuld  eladly  be- 
lieve, that  ■■  The  BmoV  "  will,  ere  lonR,  murmur 
ineancenwixh  "The  llndJon."  Uul,  a>kinE 
pardon  for  thii  fancy,  I  need  rnt  «niple  to 
lay,  that  tho<e  ve™>  niu.c  indeed  be  ill-fated 
which  can  enter  open  tiuch  pleaianl  walki  of 

rin!i!^l^^jSCerS?«l^"SJef'Jhe*»hX'S 
Poeti  hai  been  aeknovrlcdled  fFOm  Ihe  earlieu 
ngei ;— thfoush  the  "  Fliimina  amem  lylvsviua 
ioBloriui"  of  Vitpl.  down  to  the  luhlime  apoii- 
trnphe  to  the  ercat  riWen  of  the  eanh,  bv  Ann- 
ttrone,  and  the  iiimple  eraculalion  of  Biimi, 


■*  Tlun  IfoomfJ  tilt  itra'f&erty  of  tJu  wiiiifr- 
Tit  fmll^^:  lytbrifht  ihcatd  lur  laffkirx 

^em,"  by  the  Kev.  Joseph  SyiDpton.     Ho 

kchool'  hil  poenv  ore  lilllc  kpDWn,  but  l\\ey 
luataiQ  TBuagu  af  uplendjd  dewn^ian  :  ami 
the  MTrtBcuiion  of  hiE  '■  Vraon  eif  Alfred"  ii 
ImnqoqimH  and  ininiaMd,  In  lUscribuiE  the 
Dolion  of  ihs  Sjiphi,  IhaL  conuilutc  Lhe 
Arable  uachirwry  of  hi«  Focm,  he  luei  the 
IoUdwipe  Uliutmbve  vmUe : — 

"Clandne  Train  iheir  plumn 

A  changeful  light  the  aiurc  vault  illumei. 

Tbe  ureamv  glerin  of  the  Usreil  inom, 
Tint  wavenns  id  and  fro  their  nuHance  shed 
On  Botbdia'i  gulf  with  slaMy  jtt  o'cn^pRad* 


B  foot   in   ieii£theiun£ 


S^rerin  t?eanln of'i^e  irarirhe mmT' 
Tot  aU  anund  with  n>fi  eRiilEcnce  fleams : 


tnuUuig  their  nsu  la  the  ilicp 
■ble.  Waiulale.  EnncnLile.  nncl  ci 
■Ueofllelvellyn.     Cflen  hive  1 1 


■iulcd  Kydal  \itc. 


people  "ffimamrl  CiutU.'  a  onM  impres- 

tivel7 boated  half-way  down  the  bill  on  the 
rif  ht  of  the  road  that  deKcendt  Irotn  Hardkuoc 
into  Eskdale.  It  hal  escaped  the  notice  oi 
niHt  aDtiquaijami  and  i<  bui  alighily  men- 
tioned hy  Lyiinu.— The  DliriDlCAL  CiaCI^  a 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  left  d  the  nad  »cesd- 
ing  ittoDe-aide  fnni  the  iFaJe  of  Duddcni ;  the 
country  people  call  it  "  Smulkem  Ctuni,' 

The  leader  who  ewy  hate  been  iniemCed  is 
the  fore^df  Sonneu,  (which  togclber  m 

comideied  as  a  Poem,)  will  nf-  ' '=— ' 

to  find  in  thii  place  a  prow  aco 
don,  eatracted  fmm  Gieen'i 
(?>uk  U  llu  £•!:>«(,  lately  pabliihed.  ' 
mad  leading  from  Coniuon  to  Brougb' 
orer  higb  Efound,  and  CDOiDaAda  a  vi 
the  River  Ouddog  i  which,  at  high  wue 
grand  sights  having  the  beautilul  and 
lands  of  LaDcathiro  and  Cnmli 


variety  of  hill  and  dale  ;  wooded  groiuuis  mod 
buildiogi:  aniDnEit  the  latter  BnnabtDa Tower, 
■eated  oa  the  Cfown  of  a  hill,  rinng  ele^nlly 
from  the  v^lky,  is  an  oljrci  of  emw^mrr 
interest.  Fertility  on  each  aide  ia  gradually 
diminiihed,  and  Ian  in  the  nperinr  hcigbti  « 
BlackconhL  in  Cumberland,  and  the  hhth  landi 
between  Kirkby  and  UJvenune. 

10  DudSon,  and 


^  water  becomes  again  calm  by  ar 
noolher  and  les  precipitous  bed.  ti 
ii  soon  again  tufflcd.  and  the  a 
I  into  every  variety  of  t-am  whic 
channel  of  a  river  an  give  la  wab 
CntH-l  Cuidl  tt  tJU  LaSia,  val. 


Alier  all.  the  traveller  would  be  most  enofied 
who   should   nppniBch   this   beautiful   Slrfam. 

circular  Tnlley,  a  collniera]  coniparlmeDt  of  the 
ImiiE  wbdinir  vale  through  which  0owi  the 
Unddon.  Thii  receai.  lawirdi  the  doie  ti 
Seplember,  when  the  altcr-nasa  of  the  meadows 
Vi  RlilJ  ofafrei^h  green,  with  the  leavtaofman^ 
of  the  treu  radcd.  hut  perhaps  none  falleo,  n 
trulv  enchaniinv;  At  b  P^nt  elevated  enough 
to  ihew  the  variaus  ntjecM  in  the  vnlley.  ud 
not  an  hisli  an  to  diminiah  their  inportance,  the 
ilranser  wlU  ins^nclively  halt.  On  the  fore- 
^und.  a  little  beloo  the  moR  r>vn..nl,l.  ch. 
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call  to  mind  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey. 
Time«  in  most  cases,  and  nature  everywhere, 
have  given  a  sanctity  to  the  humble  works  of 
man  that  are  scattered  over  this  peaceful  re- 
tirement. Hence  a  harmony  of  tone  and  colour, 
a  consummation  and  perfection  of  beauty,  which 
would  have  been  marred  had  aim  or  purpose 
interfered  with  the  course  of  convenience,  utility, 
or  necessity.  This  unvitiated  region  stands  m 
no  need  of  the  veil  of  twilight  to  soften  or  dis- 
guise its  features.  As  it  glistens  in  the  morning 
sunshine,  it  would  fill  the  spectator's  heart  with 
gladsomeness.  Looking  from  our  chosen  sta- 
tion, he  would  feel  an  impatience  to  rove  among 
its  pathways,  to  be  greeted  by  the  milkmaid,  to 
wander  from  house  to  house,  exchanging  "  good- 
morrows"  as  he  passed  the  open  doors  ;  but,  at 
evening,  when  the  sun  is  set,  and  a  pearly  light 
gleams  from  the  western  quarter  of  the  sky, 
with  an  answering  light  from  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  the  meadows  ;  when  the  trees  are  dusky, 
but  each  kind  still  distinguishable  ;  when  the 
cool  air  has  condensed  the  blue  smoke  rising 
from  the  cottage  chimneys ;  when  the  dark 
mossy  stones  seem  to  sleep  in  the  bed  of  the 
foaming  brook  ;  then,  he  would  be  unwilling  to 
move  forward,  not  less  from  a  reluctance  to  re- 
linquish what  he  beholds,  than  from  an  appre- 
hension of  disturbing,  by  his  approach,  the 
quietness  beneath  him.  Issuing  from  the  plain 
of  this  valley,  the  brook  descends  in  a  rapid 
torrent  passing  by  the  church-yard  of  Scath- 
waite.  The  traveller  is  thus  conducted  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  the  wild  and  beautiful  scenery' 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  Sonnets  from  the 
14th  to  the  20th  inclusive.  From  the  point 
where  the  Seathwaite  brook  joins  the  Duddon, 
is  a  view  upwards,  into  the  pass  through  which 
the  river  makes  its  way  into  the  plain  of  Don- 
nerdale.  The  perpendicular  rock  on  the  right 
bears  the  ancient  British  name  of  The  Pen  ; 
the  one  opposite  is  called  WALLA-nARRow 
Crag,  a  name  that  occurs  in  other  places  to 
designate  rocks  of  the  same  character.  The 
chaotic  aspect  of  the  scene  is  well  marked  by 
the  expression  of  a  stranger,  who  strolled  out 
while  dinner  was  preparing,  and  at  his  return, 
being  asked  by  his  host,  "What  way  he  had 
been  wandering?"  replied,  "As  far  as  it  is 
finished  r 

The  bed  of  the  Duddon  is  here  strewn  with 
lar^e  fragments  of  rocks  fallen  from  aloft ; 
which,  as  Mr  Green  truly  says,  "arc  happily 
adapted  to  the  many-shaped  waterfalls,  (or 
rather  waterbreaks,  for  none  of  them  arc  high,) 
"  displayed  in  the  short  space  of  half  a  mile." 
That  there  is  some  hazard  in  frequenting  these 
desolate  places,  I  myself  have  had  proof;  for 
one  night  an  immense  mass  of  rock  fell  upon 
the  very  spot  where,  with  a  friend,  I  had 
lingered  the  day  before.  "The  concussion," 
says  Mr  Green,  speakin^f  of  the  event,  (for  he 
also,  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  on  that  day  sat 
exposed  for  a  still  longer  time  to  the  same  peril,) 
"was  heard,  not  without  alarm,  by  the  neigh- 
bouring shepherds."  But  to  return  to  Seath- 
waite Church-yard:  it  contains  the  following 
inscription : — 

*•  In  memory  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Walker, 
who  died  the  a5th  of  June,  z8o3,  in  the  93d 


year  of  his  age,  and  67th  of  liis  curacy  at  Seath- 
waite. 

"Also,  of  Anne  his  wife,  who  died  the  28th 
of  January,  in  the  93d  year  of  her  age." 

In  the  parish-register  of  Seathwaite  Chapel, 
is  this  notice : 

"Buried,  June  28th,  the  Rev.  Robert  Walker. 
He  was  curate  or  Seathwaite  sixty-six  years. 
He  was  a  man  singular  for  his  temperance,  in- 
dustry, and  integrity." 

This  individual  is  the  Pastor  alluded  to,  in 
the  eighteenth  Sonnet,  as  a  worthy  compeer  of 
the  country  parson  of  Chaucer,  &c.  In  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Excursion,  an  abstract  of 
his  character  is  given,  beginning — 

"  A  Priest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 
Fall  to  the  ground  ; — " 

and  some  account  of  his  life,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
being  recorded,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT  WALKER. 

In  the  year  1709,  Robert  Walker  was  bom 
at  Undcr-crag.  in  Seathwaite;  he  was  the  young- 
est of  twelve  children.  His  eldest  brother,  who 
inherited  the  small  family  estate,  died  at  Undcr- 
crag,  acfcd  ninety-four,  being  twenty-four  years 
older  than  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  who  was 
born  of  the  same  mother.  Robert  was  a  sickly 
infant;  and,  through  his  boyhood  and  youth, 
continuing  to  be  of  delicate  frame  and  tender 
health,  it  was  deemed  best,  according  to  the 
country  phrase,  to  breed  hint  a  scholar;  for  it 
was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  able  to  earn  a 
livelihood  by  bodily  labour.  At  that  period  few 
of  these  dales  were  furnished  with  schoolhouses; 
the  children  being  taught  to  read  and  write  in 
the  chapel  ;  and  in  the  same  consecrated  build- 
ing, where  he  officiated  for  so  many  years  both 
as  preacher  and  schoolmaster,  he  himself  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education.  In  his 
youth  he  became  schoolmaster  at  Loweswater; 
not  being  called  upon,  probably,  in  that  situa- 
tion, to  teach  more  than  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  But,  by  the  assistance  of  a  "  Gentle- 
man" in  the  neighbourhood,  he  acquired,  at 
leisure  hours,  a  knowledcje  of  the  classics,  and 
became  qualified  for  taking  holy  orders.  tJpon 
his  ordination,  he  had  the  offer  of  two  curacies: 
the  one,  Torver,  in  the  vale  of  Coniston, — the 
other,  Seathwaite,  in  his  native  vale.  The  value 
of  each  was  the  same,  viz.^  five  pounds  fcr 
annum :  but  the  cure  of  Seathwaite  having  a 
cottage  attached  to  it,  as  he  wished  to  marr>', 
he  chose  it  in  preference.  The  young  person 
on  whom  his  affections  were  fixed,  though  in 
the  condition  of  a  domestic  servant,  had  given 
promise,  by  her  serious  and  modest  deportment, 
and  by  her  virtuous  dispositions,  that  she  was 
worthy  to  become  the  helpmate  of  a  man  enter- 
ing upon  a  plan  of  life  such  as  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself.  By  her  frugality  she  had  stored 
up  a  small  sum  of  money,  with  wnich  they  began 
housekeeping.  In  1735  or  1736,  he  entered 
upon  his  curacy ;  antl,  nineteen  years  after- 
wards, his  situation  is  thus  described,  in  some 
letters  to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
1760,  from  which  the  f  jllnwing  is  extracted : — 


"Sri^-l 


'•^"i^wH, 


1  rduiui  liin  uiLinjt  at  liiB  tindofa. , 

table,  ndL  01  in  cummonly  utcd  n  Uiii 
by  ijw  Lower  q\vs  uT  peoide.  diemied  fa  i 
blue  fiuck,  Irinmcl  with  bluk  hois  I 

«  cbedtcd  ibiiip  a  lealfaem  urap  bbmiB  1 

for  n  ntuck,  a  cwine  apron,  ana  ■  pur  of  grvat 

thom  (whdt  wt  cjU  ckiin  in  theiw  pnrtih  viiih  a 
EhiM  iipoii  hu  lum,  ealini;  hit  bnakful ;  <-'- 
Kile,  ami  ihe  lelnainiler  at  hu  chDilreii,  ■ 
M»m«  of  ihtdn  empUiyd  iq  vaitin^  upon  c 
uLhcr.  the  ml  fa  tcauDjf  Mil]  tpinnini  wool 
vbich  Iraitfi  bfl  ii  a  |rr>3'  proficKnt ;  and  m 
DKT.  when  ii  in  maile  ready  for  ule,  iriU  U' 
Ljr  tixieeu  or  ihirty-two  poundi'  wcighl,  u 
liii  back,  and  on  root,  levcn  or  ei|;ht  ipil», 
cairy  il  U  llie  narliet.  even  in  Ihe  derKl 
niiilci.  1  «ii  DDi  much  lunuised  ai  all  1 
«i  you  Tnav  nooibly  be,  hAvLnH  heard  a  tr- 
d^J  of  j,  ... .....  i..r..„     „...  ,  _ 


Then  fuUowa  a  Jeiicr  from  anothar  penon, 
dated  I7JJ,  bom  which  an  cxliact  ihall  be 

''  By  hti  TruEalily  anJ  e"od  nianaccBient,  h 
keeps  the  wuirfr^Mi  Ihe  duor,  a<  we  lay :  and  1 
ha  Kiiaaca  a  Jitlle  in  Iho  worM,  it  li  owin, 
HUH  ID  hii  own  care,  than  ID  anyihiiiE  elK  h 
hai  to  reljr  upiHL  I  don't  find  hli  inelinalion  i 
nianioi ailer ruTlher piefennent   Heiiactllei 


edingly  taliahcd 
eapcTtonof  UD 


in  ;  and  bear  wiih  me  if  I  nay,  the  plaint 
lilt  Artsy  Ihe  lanclily  oT  his  maiinen,  ih 
pUdly  cf  hii  duclrine,  and  IheTebemence 

tata'STiEe     '''""™'"™     '"^ 
FxDU  Tin  Rev.  Kobut  Waleek 


jid  of  Providcncp,  ihen  biyinE'  heavy  upon  an 
«ahie  pledjje  or  conjUBat  endearmenirhath 


ailSto-': 


-Zaccheiu,  aged  alni0«l 


t«  monlha;  Mary,  fifueo:  Hoaca,  IhincB 
yean  and  three  montha  i  Saiah,  Mn  yean  and 
three  monlhi ;  Mabel,  dsht  yean  ud  ihrea 
months ;  Williau  Tyaon,  mree  yean  aAd  ei|fii 
montlH ;  aiHl  Adod  GMMr,  om  yoir  and  tina 
aiDnthii  Ixsdei  Anne,  who  died  timyeanaad 
six  nonthv  afD,  and  waa  then  afed  between 
nine  aad  un  1  and  Eleanor,  who  died  Ihe  tad 
iniL,  January,  aied  lia  Tan  and  tea  aaootln. 
JCoccheui,  the  eldest  child,  is  now  leanuiv  Iha 
trade  of  tanner,  and  hai  two  yean  and  ■bil'tir 

of  my  chapel  at  preaent,  aa  near  aa  I  call 
cemjiute  it,  mar  amount  l!>  about  jCi7,  or  which 
it  paid  in  cash,  via.,  j£j  Trom  the  bounty  nf 
Outen   Anne,  and  £s  (rora  W.   P.,   Eiq  ,   of 

f ,  out  of  the  annual  renti.  he  bong  lonl  of 

the  manor,  and  £3  ftoDi  the  feveral  inhabiiaota 
of  L,-^  lettled  upon  Ihe  tenementi  aa  ■  reni- 
chiUKB ;  the  house  and  gardens  I  value  at  £t 
ycotfy.  and  nol  worth  mace ;  aad  1  bclLevc  th« 
nirplicc  ftei  and  mlunlary  conlribulioiis.  am 

Th^bh^Ut^s  ue'few  in  number,  ai^'lbe  f« 

^ly  ilTVree-will  otfcriniL 

"  I  am  aitualed  gieatry  to  lay  utiiEictiaa 
with  retard  lo  the  candnd  aad  behaviour  of 
my  audiury,  who  not  only  live  in  Iha  happy 
ignorance  of  Ihe  follies  aiM  vicea  of  the  ag^ 
but  in  mutual  peace  and  goodwill  willi  one  art- 
other,  and  are  seemingly  {1  hope  really  toa} 
sincere  Chrisliaos,  and  sound  menibeTa  of  the 
eslahlished  church,  nol  one  dissenter  of  any  de- 
oominalion  being  amongit  then  alL  1  gU  m 
the  value  of  ^£40  (or  my  wife's  fonnae,  but  bad 

mi  real  utate  of  my  own,  being  the  yr ■ 

ton  nf  twelve  chiJJ        •--'-- 

and,  thouflh  my  i.  .     ..  

and  my  Cirnily  bri^,  ;^l,  by  a  pn 
blessine  upon  my  own  diligent  ervleai 
bindneQof  frieiuK  ar  '     ------    - 

in,  we  have  al 

lly  what  I  hi. 

caacl  account,  ID  Ihe  best  of  my  kiwvledge,)  I 
hope  ynn  will  not  think  yorr  favcnr  to  me,  one 
of  the  late  worthy  Dr  Sdatlbrd'i  elTecti.  quin 
misbestowed,  for  which  I  must  ever  Eialewlly 
own  myielf,  Sr, 

"  y<nir  much  a1>lii;eil  and  mail  obedient 
humble  Serranli 
•'R,  W.,  Curate  of  S . 

"  To  Mr  C.,  oT  Lancaiter.' 

AbonC  the  lime  when  this  letter  wu  inillen, 
the  Biihop  of  Cheuer  recommended  the  Kbema 
of  JDiningllie  cuipcy  otUlpha  to  the  conlituau* 

offieredto  Mr  Walker;  hut  an  unexpected  dUE- 
cully  aiiiing.  MrW.,  in  aletierlolhe  BidnpL 
(a  copy  of  which,  in  hii  own  beautiful  haml- 
writiim,  now  lies  before  me,)  thus  erpreasci 
himself.  "If  he,"  meaning  the  peraan  in  whom 
the  dilBculty  onginared,  ''had  tuggeated  ait* 
such  oljjociifln  bcTon^,  I  lihrnjldHllerrybave  de- 
rli„.,1 -..,.■,..-.,..-. -.ll.-r,„:,ry  of  mpha:  io- 
iIm'.I.  J    ,'  I.  .  I  '  '  !i<:r.6ive  it  mlEht  bo 

lii  :  <  .ii  Seaihwatn,  at 

th,  .  . .  '.;..i^nKd  10  double 

■  i  Ulpha  despair  of 


NOTES, 


S" 


curate  there  also  ;  which  suppressed  all  thoughts 
in  me  of  serving  them  both.  *  And  in  a  second 
letter  to  the  Bishop  he  writes : — 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  the  favour  of  yours  of 
the  xst  instant,  and  am  exceedingly  obliged  on 
account  of  the  Ulpha  affair :  if  that  curacy 
should  lapse  into  your  Lordship's  hands,  I 
would  beg  leave  rather  to  dcclmc  than  embrace 
it ;  for  the  chapels  of  Seathwaite  and  Ulpha, 
annexed  together,  would  be  apt  to  cau^^e  a 
general  discontent  among  the  inhabitants  of 
both  places ;  by  either  thinking  themselves 
slighted,  being  only  served  alternately,  or  ne- 
glected in  the  duty,  or  attributing  it  to  covc- 
tousness  in  me  ;  all  which  occasions  of  murmur- 
ing I  would  willingly  avoid."  And  in  con- 
cluding hLs  former  letter,  he  expresses  a  similar 
sentimpnt  upon  the  same  occasion,  "desiring, 
if  it  be  possible,  however,  as  much  as  in  me 
lieth,  to  hve  peaceably  with  all  men." 

The  year  following,  the  curacy  of  Seathwaite 
was  again  augmented  ;  and,  to  effect  this  aug- 
mentation, fifty  pounds  had  been  advanced  by 
himself;  and,  in  1760,  lands  were  purchased 
with  eight  hundred  pounds.  Scanty  as  was  his 
income,  the  frequent  offer  of  much  better  bene- 
fices could  not  te^t  Mr  W.  to  quit  a  situation 
where  he  had  been  so  long  happy,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  useful.  Among  his  papers 
1  find  the  following  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  1775, 
twenty  years  after  his  refusal  of  the  curacy  of 
Ulpha,  which  will  show  what  exertions  had 
been  made  for  one  of  his  sons. 

"May  it  please  your  Grace, —  Our  re- 
mote situation  here  makes  it  difficult  to  get  the 
necessary  information  for  transacting  business 
regularly ;  such  Ls  the  reason  of  my  giving 
your  Grace  the  present  trouble. 

"The  bearer  (my  son)  b  desirous  of  offering 
himself  candidate  for  deacon's  orders  at  your 
Grace's  ensuing  ordination  ;  the  first,  on  the 
35th  instant^  so  that  his  papers  could  not  be 
transmitted  in  due  time.  As  he  b  now  fully  at 
age,  and  I  have  afforded  him  education  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability,  it  would  give  me  great 
satisfaction  (if  your  Grace  would  take  him,  and 
find  him  qualified)  to  have  him  ordained.  His 
constitution  has  been  tender  for  some  years ; 
he  entered  the  college  of  Dublin,  but  his  health 
would  not  permit  him  to  continue  there,  or  I 
would  have  supported  him  much  longer.  He 
has  been  with  me  at  home  above  a  year,  in 
which  time  he  has  gained  great  strength  of  body, 
sufficient,  I  hope,  to  enable  him  for  performing 
the  function.  Divine  Providence,  assisted  by 
liberal  benefactors,  has  blest  my  endeavours, 
from  a  small  income,  to  rear  a  numerous  family ; 
and  as  my  time  of  life  renders  me  now  unfit  for 
much  future  expectancy  from  this  world,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  my  son  settled  in  a  pro- 
imsine  way  to  acquire  an  honest  livelihood  for 
himself.  His  behaviour,  so  far  in  life,  has  been 
irreproachable  ;  and  I  hope  he  will  not  degene- 
rate, in  principles  or  practice,  from  the  precepts 
and  pattern  of  an  indulgent  parent.  Your 
Gface's  favourable  reception  of  this,  from  a  dis- 
tant comer  of  the  diocese,  and  an  obscure  hand, 
will  excite  filial  gratitude  and  a  due  use  shall 


be  made  of  the  obligation  vouchsafed  thereby 
to 

'Tour  Grace's  very  dutiful  and  most 
obedient  Son  and  Servant, 

"Rqdekt  Walker." 

The  same  man,  who  was  thus  liberal  in  the 
education  of  his  numerous  family,  was  even 
munificent  in  hospitality  as  a  parish  priest. 
Every  Sunday,  were  served,  upon  the  long 
table,  at  which  he  has  been  described  sitting 
with  a  child  upon  his  knee,  messes  of  broth,  for 
the  refreshment  of  those  of  his  congregation 
who  came  from  a  distance,  and  usually  took 
their  scats  as  parts  of  his  own  household.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  this  custom  could 
have  commenced  before  the  augmentation  of 
his  cure  ;  and  what  would  to  many  have  been 
a  high  price  of  self-denial,  was  paid,  by  the 
pastor  and  his  family,  for  this  gratification  ;  as 
the  treat  could  only  be  provided  by  dressing  at 
one  time  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  their  weekly 
allowance  of  fresh  animal  food  :  consequently, 
for  a  succession  of  days,  the  table  was  covered 
with  cold  victuals  only.  His  generosity  in  old 
a^e  may  be  still  further  illustrated  by  a  little 
circumstance  relating  to  an  orphan  grandsoa, 
then  ten  years  of  age,  which  I  find  in  a  copy  of 
a  letter  to  one  of  his  sons  ;  he  requests  that  half 
a  guinea  may  be  left  for  "  little  Robert's  pocket- 
money,"  who  was  then  at  school :  intrusting  it 
to  the  care  of  a  lady,  who,  as  he  says,  "may 
sometimes  frustrate  his  squandering  it  away 
foolishly,"  and  promising  to  send  him  an  equal 
allowance  annually  for  the  same  purjwse.  ihc 
conclusion  of  the  same  letter  is  so  characteristic, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  it.  "  We," 
meaning  his  wife  and  himself,  "are  in  our 
wonted  state  of  health,  allowing  for  the  h.isty 
strides  of  old  age  knocking  daily  at  our  door, 
and  threateningly  telling  us,  we  arc  not  only 
mortal,  but  must  expect  ere  long  to  take  our 
leave  of  our  ancient  cottage,  and  lie  down  in 
our  Ixst  dormitory.  Pray  pardon  my  neglect  to 
answer  yours :  let  us  hear  sooner  from  you,  to 
aup^ment  the  mirth  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Wishing  you  all  the  pleasures  of  the  approach- 
ing season,  I  am,  dear  Son,  with  lasting  sin- 
cerity, yours  aflfectionatcly, 

"RoDERT  Walker." 

He  loved  old  customs  and  old  usages,  and  in 
some  instances  stuck  to  them  to  his  own  loss ; 
for,  having  had  a  sum  of  money  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  neighbouring  tradesman,  when  long 
course  of  time  had  raised  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  more  was  offered,  he  refused  ^o  accept  it ; 
an  act  not  difficult  to  one,  who,  while  he  was 
drawing  seventeen  pounds  a  year  from  his  cu- 
racy, declined,  as  we  have  seen,  to  add  the  pro- 
fits of  another  small  benefice  to  his  own,  lest  he 
should  be  suspected  of  cupidity. — From  this 
vice  he  was  utterly  free  ;  he  made  no  charge 
for  teaching  school ;  such  as  could  afford  to 
pay»  gave  hira  what  they  pleased.     When  very 

Joung,  haying  kept  a  diary  of  his  expenses, 
owever  trifling,  the  large  amount,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  surprised  him  ;  and  from  that  time 
the  rule  of  his  life  was  to  be  economical,  not 
avaricious.  At  his  decease  he  left  behind  him 
no  less  a  sum  than  jC^>ooo  ;  and  such  a  sense  of 
his  vaiiotu  excellenciet  was  prevalent  in  the 
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country,  that  the  epithet  of  wonderful  is  to 
this  day  attached  tu  his  name 

There  is  in  the  above  sketch  something  so 
extraordinary  as  to  require  further  explanatory 
details. — And  to  begin  with  his  industry  ;  eight 
hours  in  each  day,  during  live  days  in  the  week, 
and  half  of  Saturday,  except  when  the  labours 
of  husbandry'  were  urv:cnt,  he  was  occupied  in 
teaching.  His  seat  was  within  the  rails  of  the 
altar  ;  the  communion  table  was  his  desk  ;  and, 
like  Shenstone's  schoolmistress,  the  master  em- 
ployed himself  at  the  spinning-whcel,  while  the 
children  were  rejMrating  their  lessons  by  his 
side.  Every  evening,  after  school  hours,  if  not 
more  profitably  engaged,  he  continued  the  same 
kind  of  labour,  exchanging,  for  the  benefit  of 
exercise,  the  small  wheel,  at  which  he  had 
sate,  for  the  large  one  on  which  wool  is  spun, 
the  spinner  stepping  to  and  fro.  Thus,  was  the 
wheel  constantly  in  readiness  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  a  moment's  time.  Nor  was  hisindustry 
with  the  pen,  when  occasion  called  for  it,  less 
eager.  Intrusted  with  extensive  management 
of  public  and  private  a/Tairs,  he  acted,  in  his 
rustic  neighbourhood,  as  scrivener,  writing  out 
petitions,  deeds  of  conveyance^  wills,  covenants, 
&c.,  with  pecuniary  gain  to  himself,  and  to  the 
great  benefit  of  his  employers.  These  labours 
(at  all  times  considerable)  at  one  period  of  the 
year,  viz.,  between  Christmas  ana  Candlemas, 
when  money  transactions  are  settled  in  this 
country,  were  often  so  intense,  that  he  passed 
great  part  of  the  night,  and  sometimes  whole 
nights,  at  his  desk.  His  garden  also  was  tilled 
by  his  own  hand  ;  he  had  a  right  of  pasturage 
upon  the  mountains  for  a  few  sheep  and  a 
couple  of  cows,  which  required  his  attendance ; 
with  this  pastoral  occupation,  he  joined  the 
labours  of  husbandry  upon  a  small  scale,  renting 
two  or  three  acres  in  addition  to  his  own  less 
than  one  acre  of  glebe ;  and  the  humblest 
drudgery  which  the  cultivation  of  these  fields 
required  was  performed  by  himself. 

He  also  assisted  his  neighbours  in  haymaking 
and  shearing  their  flocks,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  latter  service  he  was  eminently 
dexterous.  They,  in  their  turn,  complimented 
him  with  the  present  of  a  haycock,  or  a  fleece  ; 
less  as  a  rccompence  for  this  particular  service 
than  as  a  general  acknowledgment.  The  Sab- 
bath was  in  a  strict  sense  kept  holy  ;  the  Sunday 
evenings  being  devoted  to  reading  the  Scripture 
and  family  prayer.     The  principal  festivals  ap- 

Eointcd  by  the  Church  were  also  duly  observed  ; 
ut  through  every  other  day  in  the  week, 
through  every  week  in  the  year,  he  was  inces- 
santly occupied  in  work  of  hand  or  mind  ;  not 
allowing  a  moment  for  recreation,  except  upon 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  he  indulged  him- 
self with  a  Newspaper,  or  sometimes  with  a 
Magazine.  I'hc  frugality  and  temperance 
established  in  his  house,  were  as  admirable  as 
the  industry.  Nothing  to  which  the  name  of 
luxury  could  be  given  was  there  known  ;  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  indeed,  when  tea  had  been 
brought  into  almost  general  use,  it  was  provided 
for  visitors,  and  for  such  of  his  own  family  as 
returned  occasionally  to  his  roof,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  this  refreshment  elsewhere  ;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  ever  partook  of  it.  The 
raiment  worn  by  his  family  was  comely  and 


decent,  but  a.s  simple  as  their  diet ;  the  home* 
spun  materials  were  made  up  into  apparel  by 
their  own  hands.  At  the  time  of  the  decease  of 
this  thrifty  pair,  their  cottage  contained  a  largo 
store  of  webs  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  woven 
from  thread  of  their  own  spinning.  And  it  is 
remarkable  thai  the  pew  in  the  chapel  in  which 
the  family  used  to  sit,  remains  neatly  lined  with 
woollen  cloth  spun  by  the  pastor's  own  hands. 
1 1  Ls  the  only  pew  in  the  chapel  so  distinguished ; 
and  I  know  of  no  other  instance  of  nis  con- 
formity to  the  delicate  accommodations  o£ 
modem  times.  The  fuel  of  the  house,  like  that 
of  their  neighbours,  consisted  of  peat,  procured 
from  the  mosses  by  their  owm  labour.  The 
lights  by  which,  in  the  winter  evenings,  their 
work  was  performed,  were  of  their  own  manu* 
facture,  such  as  still  continue  to  be  used  in 
these  cottages  ;  they  are  made  of  the  {Mth  of 
rushes  dipped  in  any  unctuous  substance  that 
the  house  affords.  White  candles,  as  talknr 
candles  are  here  called,  were  reserved  to 
honour  the  Christmas  festivals,  and  were  per- 
haps produced  upon  no  other  occasi<»is.  Cmoo 
a  month,  during  the  proper  season,  a  sheep  was 
drawn  from  their  small  mountain  flodc,  and 
killed  for  the  use  of  the  fiimily ;  and  a  coww 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  was  salted  and 
dried  for  winter  provision :  the  hide  was  tanned 
to  furnish  them  with  shoes. — By  these  varioos 
resources,  this  venerable  clergyman  reared  a 
numerous  family,  not  only  preserving  them,  as 
he  affectingly  says,  "  from  wanting  the  neoes* 
saries  of  life  ; "  but  affording  them  an  unstinted 
education,  and  the  means  ofraising  themselTes 
in  society.  In  this  they  were  eminently 
assisted  by  the  effects  of  their  father's  ezam^e, 
his  precepts,  and  injunctions  :  he  was  awaro 
that  truth-speaking,  as  a  moral  virtue,  is  best 
secured  by  mculcatine  attention  to  accuracy  of 
report  even  on  trivial  occasions  ;  and  so  rigid 
were  the  rules  of  honesty  by  which  he  endeav- 
oured to  bring  up  his  family,  that  if  one  of  them 
had  chanced  to  And  in  the  lanes  or  fields  any- 
thing of  the  least  use  or  value  without  being 
able  to  ascertain  to  whom  it  belonged,  he  alwavs 
insisted  upon  the  child's  carrying  it  back  to  tne 
place  from  which  it  had  been  brought. 

No  one  it  might  be  thought  could,  as  has  been 
described,  convert  his  boay  into  a  madiiue,  as 
it  were,  of  industry  for  the  humblest  uses,  and 
keep  his  thoughts  so  frequently  bent  upon 
secular  concerns,  without  grievous  injury  to 
the  more  precious  parts  of  his  nature.  How 
could  the  powers  of  intellect  thrive,  or  its 
graces  be  displayed,  in  the  midst  of  citcum- 
stances  apparently  so  unfavourable,  and  where, 
to  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  mind,  so  small  a 
portion  of  time  was  allotted  f  But,  in  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  things  in  their  nature  adverse 
were  reconciled.  His  conversation  was  remark- 
able, not  only  for  being  chaste  and  pure,  but 
for  the  degree  in  which  it  was  fervent  and 
eloquent ;  his  written  style  was  correct,  simple, 
and  animated.  Nor  did  his  affecttons  suffer 
more  than  his  intellect ;  he  was  tenderly  alive 
to  all  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office  :  the  poor 
and  needy  "he  never  sent  empty  away,** — the 
stranger  was  fed  and  refreshed  in  passing  that 
unfrequented  vale— the  sick  were  visited ;  and 
the  feelings  of  himiaaity  foimd  further 
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among  the  distresses  and  embarrassments  in  the 
worldly  estate  of  his  neighbours,  with  which  his 
talents  for  business  made  him  acquainted  ;  and 
the  disinterestedness,  impartiality,  and  upright- 
ness which  he  maintained  in  the  management 
of  all  affairs  confided  to  him,  were  virtues 
seldom  separated  in  his  own  conscience  from 
religious  obligation.  Nor  could  such  conduct 
fail  to  remind  those  who  witnessed  it  of  a  spirit 
nobler  than  law  or  custom :  they  felt  convictions 
which,  but  for  such  intercourse,  could  not  have 
been  afforded,  that,  as  in  the  practice  of  their 
pastor,  there  was  no  guile,  so  in  his  faith  there 
was  nothing  hollow  ;  and  we  are  warranted  in 
believing,  that  upon  these  occasions,  selfishness, 
obstinacy,  and  discord  would  often  give  way 
before  the  breathings  of  his  good-will,  and 
saintly  intcgritv.  It  may  be  presumed  also — 
while  his  humble  congregation  were  listening 
to  the  moral  precepts  which  he  delivered  from 
the  pulpit,  and  to  the  Christian  exhortations 
that  they  should  love  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves, and  do  as  they  would  be  done  unto — 
that  peculiar  efficacy  was  given  to  the  preacher's 
labours  by  recollections  m  the  minds  of  his 
congregation,  that  they  were  called  upon  to  do 
no  more  than  his  own  actions  were  daily  setting 
before  their  eyes. 

The  afternoon  service  in  the  chapel  was  less 
numerously  attended  than  that  of  the  morning, 
but  by  a  more  serious  auditory  ;  the  lesson  from 
the  New  Testament,  on  those  occasions,  was 
accompanied  by  Uurkitt's  Commentaries. 
These  lessons  he  read  with  impassioned 
emphasis,  frequently  drawing  tears  from  his 
hearers,  and  leaving  a  lasting  impression  upon 
their  minds.  His  devotional  feelings  and  the 
powers  of  his  own  mind  were  further  exercised, 
along  with  those  of  his  family,  in  perusing  the 
Scriptures  :  not  only  on  the  Sunday  evenings, 
but  on  every  other  evening,  while  the  rest  of 
the  household  were  at  work,  some  one  of  the 
children,  and  in  her  turn  the  servant,  for  the 
sake  of  practice  in  reading,  or  for  instruction, 
read  the  Bible  aloud  ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
whole  was  repeatedly  gone  through.  That  no 
common  importance  was  attached  to  the  ob- 
servance of  religious  ordinances  by  his  family, 
appears  from  the  following  memorandum  by 
one  of  his  descendants,  which  I  am  tempted  to 
insert  at  length,  as  it  is  characteristic,  and 
somewhat  curious.  "There  is  a  small  chapel 
in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  where  a 
certain  clergyman  has  regularly  officiated  above 
sixty  years,  and  a  few  months  ago  administered 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  same, 
to  a  decent  number  of  devout  communicants. 
After  the  clergyman  had  received  himself,  the 
first  company  out  of  the  assembly  who  ap- 
proached the  altar,  and  kneeled  down  to  be 
partakers  of  the  sacred  elements,  consisted  of 
the  parson's  wife  ;  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
upwards  of  sixty  years  ;  one  son  and  his  wife  ; 
four  daughters,  each  with  her  husband  ;  whose 
ages,  all  added  together,  amount  to*above  714 
years.  The  several  and  respective  distances 
from  the  place  of  each  of  their  abodes,  to  the 
chapel  wnere  they  all  communicated,  will 
measure  more  than  1000  English  miles.  Though 
the  narration  will  appear  surprising,  it  is  with- 
out doubt  a  (act  that  the  sapie  persons^  exactly 


four  years  before,  met  at  the  same  place,  and 
all  joined  in  performance  of  the  same  venerable  - 
duty." 

He  was  indeed  most  zealously  attached  to  the 
doctrine  and  frame  of  the  Established  Church. 
We  have  seen  him  congratulating  himself  that 
he  had  no  dissenters  in  his  cure  of  any  deno- 
mination. Some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  state  of  opinion  when  his  first  religious  im- 
pressions were  received,  before  the  reader  will 
acquit  him  of  bigotry,  when  I  mention,  that  at 
the  time  of  the  augmentation  of  the  cure,  he 
refused  to  invest  part  of  the  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate  offered  to  him  upon  advan- 
tageous terms,  because  the  proprietor  was  a 
Quaker  ; — whether  from  scrupulous  apprehen- 
sion that  a  blessing  would  not  attend  a  contract 
framed  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  between 
persons  not  in  religious  sympathy  with  each 
other  ;  or,  as  a  seeker  of  peace,  he  was  afraid 
of  the  uncomplying  disposition  which  at  one 
time  was  too  frequently  conspicuous  in  that 
sect.  Of  this  an  instance  had  fallen  under  his 
own  notice  ;  for,  while  he  taught  school  at 
Loweswater,  certain  persons  of  that  denomina- 
tion had  refused  to  pay  annual  interest  due 
under  the  title  of  Church-stock  ;  *  a  great  hard- 
ship upon  the  incumbent,  for  the  curacy  of 
loweswater  was  then  scarcely  less  poor  than 
that  of  Scathwaite.  To  what  degree  this  pre- 
judice of  his  was  blameable  need  not  be  deter** 
termined  ; — certain  it  is,  that  he  was  not  only 
desirous,  as  he  himself  says,  to  live  in  peace, 
but  in  love,  with  all  men.  He  was  placable, 
and  charitable  in  his  judgments  ;  and,  however 
correct  in  conduct  and  rigorous  to  himself,  he 
was  ever  ready  to  forgive  the  trespasses  of 
others,  and  to  soften  the  censure  that  was  cast 
upon  their  frailties. — It  would  be  unpardonable 
to  omit  that,  in  the  maintenance  of  his  virtues, 
he  received  due  support  from  the  partner  of  his 
long  life.  She  was  ctiually  strict,  in  attending 
to  her  share  of  their  joint  cares,  nor  less  diligent 
in  her  appropriate  occupations.  A  person  who 
had  been  some  time  their  servant  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  lives,  concluded  the  panegyric  of 
her  mistress  by  saying  to  me,  "  She  was  no  less 
excellent  than  her  husband  ;  she  was  good  to 
the  poor  ;  she  was  good  to  every  thing  !  "  He 
survived  for  a  short  time  this  virtuous  compa- 
nion. When  she  died,  he  ordered  that  her  body 
should  be  borne  to  the  grave  by  three  of  her 
daughters  and  one  grand-daughter  ;  and,  when 
the  corpse  was  lifted  from  the  threshold,  he  in- 
.sisted  upon  lending  his  aid,  and  feeling  about, 
for  he  was  then  almost  blind,  took  hold  of  a 
napkin  fixed  to  the  coffin  ;  and,  as  a  bearer  of 
the  body,  entered  the  chapel,  a  few  steps  from 
the  lowly  parsonage. 

What  a  contrast  does  the  life  of  this  obscurely- 
seated,  and,  in  point  of  worldly  wealth,  poorly- 
repaid  Churchman,  present  to  that  of  a  Cardinal 
Wolsey  I 

"  O  'tis  a  burthen,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burthen 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  who  hopes  for  heaven  ! " 

*  Mr  Walker's  charity  being  of  that  kind 
which  "  seeketh  not  her  own,"  he  would  rather 
forego  his  rights  than  distrain  for  dues  which 
the  parties  liable  refused,  as  a  point  of  con- 
science, to  pay. 

2  K 
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We  have  been  dwelling  upon  imaeet  of  peace 
in  the  moral  world,  that  have  brought  usaeain 
to  the  quiet  unclosure  of  consecrated  ground,  in 
which  this  venerable  pair  lie  interred.  ITie 
sounding  brook,  that  rolls  close  by  the  church- 
yard, without  disturbing  feeline  or  meditation, 
IS  now  unfortunately  laid  bare  ;  out  not  long  ago 
it  participated,  with  the  chapel,  the  shade  of 
some  sutcly  ash-trccs,  which  will  not  spring 
again.  While  the  spectator  from  this  spot  is 
looking  round  upon  the  girdle  of  stony  moun- 
tains that  encompasses  the  vale, — masses  of 
rock,  out  of  which  monuments  for  all  men  that 
ever  existed  might  have  been  hewn — it  would 
surprise  him  to  be  told,  as  with  truth  he  might 
be,  that  the  plain  blue  slab  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  this  aged  pair  is  a  production  of  a 
quarry  in  North  Wales.  It  was  sent  as  a  mark 
of  respect  by  one  of  their  descendants  from  the 
vale  of  Festiniog,  a  region  almost  as  beautiful 
as  that  in  wliich  it  now  lies  ! 

Upon  the  Seathwaite  Hrook,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  parsonage,  has  been  erected  a 
mill  for  spinning  yam  ;  it  is  a  mean  and  dis- 
agreeable object,  though  not  unimportant  to  the 
spectator,  as  calling  to  mind  the  momentous 
ciianges  wrought  by  such  inventions  in  the 
frame  of  socicty^hanges  which  have  proved 
especially  unfavourable  to  these  mountain  soli- 
tudes. So  much  had  been  effected  by  those 
new  powers,  before  the  subject  of  the  precedinjg 
biographical  sketch  closed  his  life,  that  their 
operation  could  not  escape  his  notice,  and 
doubtless  excited  touching  reflections  upon  the 
comparatively  insignifioant  results  of  his  own 
manual  industry.  But  Robert  Walker  was  not 
a  man  of  times  and  circumstances  :  hadiie  lived 
at  a  later  period,  the  jirinciple  of  duty  would 
have  produced  application  as  unremitting  i  the 
same  energy  of  character  would  have  been  dis- 
played, though  in  many  instances  with  widely- 
diflerent  effects. 

With  pleasure  I  annex,  as  illustrative  and 
confirmatory  of  the  above  account,  extracts  from 
a  paper  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  Oc- 
tober, 1819  :  it  bears  an  assumed  signature,  but 
is  known  to  be  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
liaraford,  vicar  of  Bishopton,  in  the  county  of 
Durham ;  a  great-grandson  of  Mr  Walker, 
whose  worth  it  commemorates,  by  a  record  not 
the  less  valuable  for  being  written  in  very  early 
youth. 

"  His  house  was  a  nursery  of  virtue.  All  the 
inmates  were  industrious,  and  cleanly,  and 
happy.  Soliricty,  ne.itness,  quietness,  charac- 
terised the  whole  family.  No  railings,  no  idle- 
ness, no  indulgence  of  passion  were  permitted 
Every  child,  however  young,  had  its  appointed 
engagements  ;  every  hand  was  busy.  Knitting, 
spinning,  reading,  writing,  mending  clothes, 
making  shoes,  were  by  the  different  children 
constantly  performing.  The  father  himself  sit- 
ting amongst  them,  and  guiding  their  thoughts, 
was  engaged  in  the  same  occupations 

"He  sate  up  late,  and  rose  early  ;  when  the 
family  were  at  rest,  he  retired  to  a  little  room 
which  he  had  built  on  the  roof  of  his  house.  He 
had  slated  it,  and  fitted  it  up  with  shelves  for 
his  books,  his  stock  q(  cloth,  wearing  apparel, 
and  his  utensib.  There  many  a  cold  winter's 
night,  without  fire,  while  the  roof  was  glazed 


with  ice,  did  he  remain  reading  or  writing  dll 
the  day  dawned.  He  taught  the  children  in  tho 
chapel,  for  there  was  no  schoolhouse.  Yet  ia 
that  cold,  damp  place  he  never  had  a  fire.  He 
used  to  send  the  children  in  parties  either  to  his 
own  fire  at  home,  or  make  them  run  up  the 
moimtain  side. 

"It  may  be  further  mentioned,  that  he  was  a 
passionate  admirer  of  Nature;  she  was  his 
mother,  and  he  was  a  dutiful  childL  WhUe 
engaged  on  the  mountains,  it  was  his  greatest 
pleasure  to  view  the  rising  sun ;  and  in  tranquil 
evenings,  as  it  slided  behind  the  hills,  he  blened 
its  departure.  He  was  skilled  in  fossils  and 
plants ;  a  constant  observer  of  the  stars  and 
winds:  the  atmosphere  was  his  delight  He 
made  many  experunents  on  its  nature  and  pvo- 
perties.  In  summer  he  used  to  ^her  a  multi« 
tude  of  flies  and  insects,  and,  by  his  entertaining 
description,  amuse  smd  instruct  his  children. 
They  shared  all  his  daily  employments,  and 
derived  many  sentiments  of  love  and  benevo- 
lence from  his  observations  on  the  works  and 
productions  of  nature.  Whether  they  wero 
following  him  in  the  field,  or  surrounding  him 
in  school,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  storing 
their  minds  with  useful  information. — Nor  was 
the  circle  of  his  influence  confined  to  Seath- 
waite. Many  a  distant  mother  has  told  hear 
child  of  Mr  Walker,  and  begged  him  to  b^  as 
good  a  man. 


««i 


Once,  when  I  was  very  young,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearins;  that  venerable 
old  man  in  his  90th  year,  and  even  then,  the 
calmness,  the  force,  the  perspicuity  of  his  ser- 
mon, sanctified  and  adorned  oy  the  wisdom  of 
grey  hairs,  and  the  authority  of  virtue,  had 
sucn  an  effect  upon  my  mind,  that  I  never 
see  a  hoary-headed  clergyman,  without  think- 
ing of  Mr  Walker. He   allowed 

no  dissenter  or  methodist  to  interfere  in  the 
instruction  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  cure : 
and  so  successful  were  his  exertions,  that  he 
had  not  one  dissenter  of  any  denomination 
whatever  in  the  whole  parish.  —  Though 
he  avoided  all  religious  controversies,  yet 
when  age  had  silvered  his  head,  and  virtuoiu 
piety  had  secured  to  his  appearance  reverence 
and  silent  honour,  no  one,  however  determined 
in  his  hatred  of  apostolic  descent,  could  have 
listened  to  his  discourse  on  ecclesiastical  history 
and  ancient  times,  without  thinking,  that  one 
of  the  beloved  apostles  had  returned  to  mor- 
tality, and  in  that  vale  of  peace  had  come  to 
exemplify  the  beauty  of  houness  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Mr  Walker: 


(( 


Until  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  a  few  months 
previous  to  her  death,  his  health  and  spirits 
and  faculties  were  unimpared.  But  thb  mis- 
fortune gave  him  such  a  shock,  that  his  con- 
stitution gradually  decayed.  His  senses,  ex- 
cept sight,  still  preserved  their  powers.  He 
never  preached  with  steadiness  after  his  wife's 
death.  His  voice  faltered :  he  always  looked 
at  the  seat  she  had  used.  He  could  not  pass 
her  tomb  without  tears.  He  became,  vAien 
alone,  sad  and  melancholy,  though  still  among 
his  friends  kind  and  good-ntimoured.    He  went 
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to  bed  about  xa  o'clock  the  night  before  his 
death.  As  his  custom  was,  he  went,  tottering 
and  leaning  upon  his  daughter's  arm,  to  ex- 
amine the  heavens,  and  meditate  a  few  moments 
in  the  open  air.  '  How  clear  the  moon  shines 
to-night  I'  He  said  these  words,  sighed,  and 
laid  down.  At  six  next  morning  he  was  found 
a  corpse.  Many  a  tear,  and  many  a  heavy 
heart,  and  many  a  grateful  blessing  followed 
him  to  the  grave." 

Having  mentioned  in  this  narrative  the  vale 
of  Lowcswater  as  a  place  where  Mr  Walker 
taught  school,  I  will  add  a  few  memoranda 
from  its  parish  register,  respecting  a  person 
apparently  of  desires  as  moderate,  with  whom 
he  must  nave  been  intimate  during  his  resi- 
dence there. 

*'  Let  hira  that  would,  ascend  the  tottering  scat 
Of  courtly  grandeur,  and  become  as  great 
As  are  his  mounting  wishes  ;  but  for  mc. 
Let  sweet  repose  and  rest  my  portion  be. 

Henry  Forest,  Curate.'* 

•'  Honour,  the  idol  which  the  most  adore, 
Receives  no  homage  from  my  knee  ; 
Content  in  privacy  I  value  more 
Than  all  uneasy  dignity." 

I' Henry  Forest  came  to  Loweswater,  1708, 
being  25  years  of  age." 

*'  This  curacy  was  twice  augmented  by  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty.  The  first  payment,  with  great 
difficulty,  was  paid  to  Mr  John  Curwen  of 
London,  on  the  9th  of  May,  172^},  deposited  by 
me,  Henry  Forest,  Curate  of  Loweswater. 
Y*  said  oth  of  May,  y*  said  Mr  Curwen  went 
to  the  office,  and  saw  my  name  re;?istcred  there, 
&c.  This,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  came  by 
lot  to  this  poor  place. 

Hac  testor  H.  Forest." 

In  another  place  he  records,  that  the  syca- 
more trees  were  planted  in  the  church-yard  in 
1710. 

He  died  in  1741,  having  been  curate  thirty- 
four  years.  It  is  not  improbable  that  H.  Forest 
was  the  gentleman  who  assisted  Robert  Walker 
in  his  clxssical  studies  at  Loweswater. 

To  this  parish  register  is  prefixed  a  motto,  of 
which  the  following  verses  are  a  part : 

*'  Inviolate  viri,  tacito  nam  tempora  gressu 
Diflfugiunt,  nulloque  sono  convertitur  annus  ; 
Utendum  est  aetate,  cito  pede  prxterit  a:tas." 

Page  233. 
"  We  feel  that  we  are  greater  tJutn  we  kfUKv.** 
"And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know." — 

Milton. 

The  allusion  to  the  Greek  Poet  will  be  ob- 
vious to  the  classical  reader. 

Page  234. 
"  TA€  White  Doe  of  Rylstotur 
The  Poem  of  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone  is 
founded  on  a  local  tradition,  smd  on  the  Ballad 
in  Percy's  Collection,  entitled,  "The  Rising  of 
the  North."  The  tradition  is  as  follows: — 
•_'  About  this  time  "  not  long  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion, "a  While  Doe,"  say  the  aged  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  "  long  continued  to  make 
a  weekly  pilgrimage  from  Rylstone  over  the 
iails  of  Bolton,  and  was  constantly  found  in  the 


Abbey  Church-yard  during  divine  service ; 
after  the  close  of  which  she  returned  home  as 
regularly  as  the  rest  of  the  congregation." — 
Dr  Whitaker's  History  of  tlte  Deanery  of 
Craven. — Rylstone  was  the  property  and  re- 
sidence of  the  Nortons,  distinguished  in  that 
ill-advised  and  unfortunate  Insurrection  ;  which 
led  mc  to  connect  with  this  tradition  the  prin- 
ci{)al  circumstances  of  their  fate,  as  recorded  in 
the  Ballad. 

"  Bolton  Priory,"  says  Dr  Whitaker  in  his 
excellent  book.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Deanery  of  Craven,  "  stands  upon  a  beau- 
tiful curvature  of  the  Wharf,  on  a  level  suf- 
ficiently elevated  to  protect  it  from  inundations, 
and  low  enough  for  every  purpose  of  pictur- 
esque effect. 

"  Opposite,to  the  East  window  of  the  Priory 
Church  the  river  washes  the  foot  of  a  rock 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  of  the  richest  purple, 
where  several  of  the  mineral  beds,  which  break 
out,  instead  of  maintaining  their  usual  inclina- 
tion to  the  horizon,  are  twisted  by  some  incon- 
ceivable process  into  undulating  and  spiral 
lines.  To  the  South  all  is  soft  and  delicious  ; 
the  eye  reposes  upon  a  few  rich  pastures,  a 
moderate  reach  of  tne  river,  sufficiently  tranquil 
to  form  a  mirror  to  the  sun,  and  the  ooundmg 
hills  beyond,  neither  too  near  nor  too  lofty  to 
exclude,  even  in  winter,  any  portion  of  his  rays. 

"  But,  after  all,  the  glones  of  Bolton  are  on 
the  North.  Whatever  the  most  fastidious  t.iste 
could  require  to  coa-stitute  a  perfect  landscape, 
is  not  omy  found  here,  but  in  its  proper  place. 
In  front,  and  immediately  under  the  eye,  is  a 
smooth  expanse  of  park-like  enclosure,  spotted 
with  native  elm,  ash,  &c.  of  the  fmest  growth  : 
on  the  right  a  skirting  oak  wood,  with  jutting 
points  of  grey  rock  ;  on  the  left  a  rising  copse. 
Still  forward,  are  seen  the  aged  groves  of  Bol- 
ton Park,  the  growth  of  centuries  ;  and  farther 
yet,  the  barren  and  rocky  distances  of  Simon- 
seat  and  Barden  Fell  contrasted  with  the 
warmth,  fertility,  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the 
valley  below. 

"About  half  a  mile  above  Bolton  the  valley 
closes,  and  either  side  of  the  Wharf  is  overhung 
by  solemn  woods,  from  which  huge  perpen- 
dicular masses  of  grey  rock  jut  out  at  intervals. 

"  This  sequestered  scene  was  almost  inacces- 
sible till  of  late,  that  ridings  have  been  cut  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  most  interesting 
points  laid  open  by  judicious  thinnings  in  the 
woods.  Here  a  tributary  stream  rushes  from  a 
waterfall,  and  bursts  through  a  woody  glen  to 
mingle  its  waters  with  the  Wharf:  there  the 
Wharf  itself  is  nearly  lost  in  a  deep  cleft  in  the 
rock,  and  next  becomes  a  homed  flood  enclos- 
ing a  woody  island — sometimes  it  reposes  for  a 
moment,  and  then  resumes  its  native  character, 
lively,  irregular,  and  impetuous. 

"The  cleft  mentioned  above  is  the  tremen- 
dous Strid.  This  chasm,  being  incapable  of 
receiving  the  winter  floods,  has  formed  on  either 
side  a  broad  strand  of  naked  gritstone  full  of 
rock-basins,  or  '  pots  of  the  Linn,'  which  bear 
witness  to  the  restless  impetuosity  of  so  many 
Northern  torrents.  But,  if  here  Wharf  is  lost 
to  the  eye,  it  amply  repays  another  sense  by  it& 
deep  and  solemn  roar,  like  *  the  Voice  of  ftie 
angiy  Spirit  of  the  Waters/  heard  lar  abovt 
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and  bencnth,  anidst  the  silence  of  the  suiround- 
ing  woods. 

"  The  terminating  object  of  the  landscape  u 
the  remains  of  Harden  Tower,  interesting  from 
their  form  and  situation,  and  still  more  so  from 
the  reculIectioDS  which  they  excite." 

Page  235. 

"  Action  is  transii<»y-^ 

This  and  the  five  lines  that  follow  were  either 
read  or  recited  by  me,  more  than  thirty  years 
since,  to  the  late  Mr  Ilazlitt,  who  quoted  some 
expressions  in  them  (imperfectly  remembered) 
in  a  work  of  his  published  scversd  years  ago. 

Page  235. 

*' From  Doltotis  old  numasiic  Tower** 

Tt  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  present  day 
IV>lton  Abbey  wants  this  ornament :  but  the 
Poem,  according  to  the  imagination  of  the 
Poet,  is  composed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
'•Formerly,"  says  Dr  Whitaker,  "over  the 
Transept  was  a  tower.  This  is  proved  not  only 
from  the  mention  of  bells  at  tne  Dissolution, 
when  they  could  have  had  no  other  place,  but 
from  the  pointed  roof  of  the  choir,  which^  must 
have  terminated  westward,  in  some  building  of 
superior  height  to  the  ridge.** 

Page  235. 
'M  Chapel,  like  a  -uildhir^s  nest,** 
**  The  Nave  of  the  Church  having  been  re- 
served at  the  Dissolution,  for  the  use  of  the 
Saxon  Cure,  is  still  a  parochial  Chapel ;  and,  at 
this  day,  is  as  well  kept  as  the  neatest  English 
Cathedral." 

Page  235. 
*'  IVlio  sale  in  the  shade  0/ ike  Prior's  Oak  I  *' 
"At  a  small  distance  from  the  great  gateway 
stood  the  Prior's  Oak,  which  was  felled  about 
the  year  1720  and  sold  for  jC-jo.  According  to 
the  price  of  wood  at  that  time,  it  could  scarcely 
have  contained  less  than  1400  feet  of  timber." 

Pago  236. 

"  JVhen  Lady  Adliza  mourned'* 

The  detail  of  this  tradition  may  be  found  in 
Dr  Whitakcr's  book,  and  in  a  Poem  of  this  Col- 
lection, "The  Force  of  prayer," 

Page  237. 
"Pass,  pass  ivko  'will,  yon  chantry  door;  " 

"At  the  East  end  of  the  North  aisle  of  Bol- 
ton Priory  Church,  is  a  chantry  belonging  to 
Kethmcsly  Hall,  and  a  vault,  where,  according 
to  tradition,  the  Claphams  "  (who  inherited  this 
estate,  by  the  female  line,  from  the  Mauleverers) 
"  were  interred  upright."  John  dc  Clapham, 
of  whom  this  ferocious  act  is  recorded,  was  a 
man  of  great  note  in  his  time :  "  he  was  a  vehe- 
ment partisan  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  his  chieftains,  the  Cliffords, 
seemed  to  survive." 

Page  237. 

"  U'Jw  lo-jed  the  ShepJurd  Lord  to  meet'* 

In  this  V^olume  of  Poems  will  be  found  one 
entitled,  "Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham 
Castle,  upon  the  Restoration  of  Lord  Clifford, 


the  Shepherd,  to  the  Estates  and  Hoooun  of 
his  Ancestors."  To  that  Poem  is  annexed  an 
account  of  this  nersonage,  chiefly  extracted 
from  Bums  and  Nicholson's  History  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland.  It  give  me  {Mea- 
sure to  add  these  further  partictilars  cooceming 
him,  from  Dr  Whitaker,  who  says  he  "retii^ 
to  the  solitude  of  Barden,  where  he  aeems  to 
have  enlarged  the  tower  out  of  a  commoa 
keeper^s  lodge,  and  where  he  found  a  retreat 
equally  favourable  to  taste,  to  instruction,  and 
to  devotion.  The  narrow  limits  of  his  residence 
show  that  he  had  learned  to  despise  tke  ponp 
of  greatness,  and  that  a  small  train  of  servants 
could  suffice  him,  who  had  lived  to  the  age  o£ 
thirty  a  servant  hioMelf.  I  think  this  nobleman 
resided  here  almost  entirely  when  in  Yorkshire 
for  all  his  charters  which  I  have  seen  are  dated 
at  Barden. 

"  His  early  habits,  and  the  want  of  those 
artificial  measures  of  time  which  even  shefdierds 
now  possess,  had  given  him  a  turn  for  ofaservinc 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and,  havinff 
purchased  such  an  apparatus  as  could  then  be 
procured,  he  amused  and  informed  himself  by 
those  pursuits,  with  the  aid  of  the  Canons  ot 
Bolton,  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been 
we^  versed  in  what  was  then  known  of  the 
science. 

"I  suspect  this  noUeman  to  have  been  some- 
times occupied  in  a  more  visionary  ptirsuit,  and 
probably  in  the  same  company. 

"  For,  from  the  family  evidences,  I  have  met 
with  two  MSB.  on  the  subject  of  Alchemy, 
which,  from  the  character,  spelling,  &c,  may 
almost  certainly  be  referred  to  the  rei^  en 
Henry  the  Seventh.  If  these  were  cmgmallj 
deposited  with  the  MSS.  of  the  Cliffords,  it 
might  have  been  for  the  use  of  this  noUeman. 
If  they  were  brought  from  Bolton  at  the  Dis- 
solution, they  must  have  been  the  work  of 
those  Canons  whom  he  almost  exdusiyely  con- 
versed with. 

"In  these  peaceful  employments  Lord  Oifford 
spent  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  the  first  years  of  his  son.  But  in  the  jrear 
^5i3f  when  almost  60  years  old,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  principal  command  over  the  army 
which  fought  at  Flodden,  and  showed  that  the 
military  genius  of  the  family  had  neither  been 
chilled  in  him  by  age,  nor  extinguished  by 
habits  of  peace. 

"  He  survived  the  battle  of  Flodden  ten  years. 
and  died  April  33d,  1523,  aged  about  70.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  appropriate  to  him  a  tomb,  vault, 
and  chantry,  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  Bol- 
ton, as  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  he  was 
deposited,  when  dead,  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  which  in  his  lifetime  he  loved  so  well. 

"  By  his  last  will  he  appointed  his  body  to  be 
interred  at  Shap,  if  he  died  in  Westmoreland ; 
or  at  Bolton,  if  he  died  in  Yorkshire. 

With  respect  to  the  Canons  of  Bcdton,  Dr 
Whitaker  shows  from  MSS.  that  not  cmlj 
alchemy  but  astronomy  was  a  favourite  pursuit 
with  them. 

Page  239. 

**  No7v  joy /or  you  wko/rom  tke  iorvers 
O/Brancepeth  look  in  doubt  and /ear,** 

Brancepeth  Castle  stands  near  the  river  Were, 
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it  se«tns,  had  been  abandoned  to  depredations, 
before  which  time  it  appears  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood must  have  cxnioitcU  a  forest-like  and 
sylvan  scene.  In  this  survey  among  the  old 
tenants,  is  mentioned  one  Richard  Kitchen, 
butler  to  Mr  Norton,  who  rose  in  rebellion  with 
his  master,  and  was  executed  at  Ripon." 

Page  247. 

"/«  th£  deep  fork  of  Anurdale  ;* 

**  At  the  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Bumsal, 
the  valley  of  Wharf  forks  off  into  two  great 
branches,  one  of  which  retains  the  name  of 
Wharfdalc,  to  the  source  of  the  river ;  the  other 
is  usually  called  Littondale,  but  more  ancientlv 
and  properly,  Amerdale.  Dembrook,  which 
runs  along  an  obscure  valley  from  the  N.W.,  is 
derived  from  a  Teutonic  word,  signifying  con- 
cealment."— Dr  Whitaker. 

Page  248. 

'•  When  the  Bells  0/ RyUtone played 

Tlteir  Sabbath  music—"  0oO  US  apUt  1 '  " 

On  one  of  the  bells  of  Rylstone  church,  which 
seems  coeval  with  the  building  of  the  tower  is 
this  cypher,  "  f .  fi."  for  John  Norton,  and  the 
motto,  "000  US  apDf." 

Page  248. 

"  The  grassy  rock-encircled  Pound** 

Which  is  thus  described  by  Dr  Whitaker : — 
"  On  the  plain  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  foun- 
dations of  a  strong  wall  stretching  from  the 
S.  W,  to  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the  tower,  and  to 
the  edge  of  a  very  deep  glen.  From  this  glen, 
a  ditch,  several  hundred  yards  long,  runs  south 
to  another  deep  and  ru^ped  ravine.  On  the  N. 
and  W.  where  the  banks  are  very  steep,  no 
wall  or  mound  is  discoverable,  paling  being 
the  only  fence  that  could  stand  on  such 
ground. 

•*  From  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
it  appears  that  such  pounds  for  deer,  sheep,  &c. 
were  far  from  being  uncommon  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  The  principle  of  them  was  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  wire  mouse-trap.  On  the 
declivity  of  a  sleep  hill,  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  which  were  fenced  so  as  to  be  impassable,  a 
wall  was  constructed  nearly  level  with  the 
surface  on  the  outside,  yet  so  high  within, 
that  without  wings  it  was  impossible  to  escape 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Care  was  probably 
taken  that  these  enclosures  should  contain 
better  feed  than  the  neighbouring  parks  or 
forests ;  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  these  sequacious  animals,  will  easily 
conceive,  that  if  the  leader  was  once  tempted 
to  descend  into  the  snare,  a  herd  would  follow." 

I  cannot  conclude  without  recommending,  to 
the  notice  of  all  lovers  of  beautiful  scenery, 
Bolton  Abbey  and  its  neighbourhood.  This 
enchanting  spot  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ;  and  tne  superintendence  of  it  has  for 
some  years  been  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  William 
Carr,  who  has  most  skilfully  opened  out  its 
features  ;  and,  in  whatever  he  has  added,  has 
done  justice  to  the  place,  by  working  with  an 
invisible  hand  of  art  in  the  very  spirit  of  nature. 

Page  250. 
"  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets." 

During   the  month  of  December,   zSao,   I 


accompanied  a  much-beloved  and  honoured 
Friend  in  a  walk  through  different  parts  of  his 
estate,  with  a  view  to  fix  upon  the  site  of  st 
new  Church  which  he  intended  to  ex^ct.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mornings  of  a 
mild  season,— our  feelings  were  in  hannony 
with  the  cherishing  influences  of  the  scene ; 
and  such  being  our  purpose,  we  were  naturally 
led  to  look  back  upon  past  events  with  wonder 
and  gratitude,  and  on  the  future  with  hope. 
Not  long  afterwards,  some  of  the  Sonnets 
which  wul  be  found  towards  the  close  of  this 
series  were  produced  as  a  private  memorial  of 
that  morning's  occupation. 

The  Catholic  Question,  which  was  agitated 
in  Pariiament  about  that  time,  kept  my  thoughts 
in  the  same  course ;  and  it  struck  me  that 
certain  points  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
our  Country  might  advantageously  be  presented 
to  view  in  verse.  Accordingly,  I  took  up  the 
subject,  and  what  I  now  offer  to  the  reader 
was  the  result. 

When  this  vrork  was  far  advanced,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  m^  friend,  Mr 
Southey,  had  been  engaged  with  similar  views 
in  writing  a  concise  History  of  the  Church  n» 
England.  If  our  Productions,  thus  uninten- 
tionally cobcidine,  shall  be  found  to  illustrate 
each  other,  it  will  prove  a  high  gratification  to 
me,  which  I  am  sure  my  friend  will  participate. 

W.  Wordsworth. 

Rydal  Mount,  January  34,  xSaa. 

For  the  convenience  of  passing  from  one 
point  of  the  subject  to  another  withoat  shocks 
of  abruptness,  this  work  has  taken  the  shape 
of  a  series  of  Sonnets :  but  the  Reader,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  find  that  the  jMctures  are  oflen 
so  closely  connected  as  to  have  jointly  tho 
effect  of  passages  of  a  poem  in  a  form  of  stanza 
to  which  there  is  no  objection  but  one  that 
bears  upon  the  Poet  only— its  difficulty. 


Page  250. 
Did  holy  Pauir  &*c. 


t* 


Stilllngfleet  adduces  many  arguments  in  sop- 
port  of  this  opinion,  but  they  are  unconvincing. 
The  latter  part  of  this  Sonnet  refers  to  a  favour- 
ite notion  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  that 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  smd  his  companions 
brought  Christianity  into  Britain,  and  built  a 
rude  church  at  Glastonbury  :  alluded  to  here- 
after,  in  a  passage  upon  the  dissolution  of  mon- 
asteries. 

Page  251. 

"  That  Hill,  whose /Imuery  platform ^  &»c. 

This  hill  at  St  Alban's  must  have  been  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  the  imagination  of 
the  venerable  Bede,  who  thus  describes  it, 
with  a  delicate  feeling,  delightful  to  meet  with 
io  that  rude  age,  traces  of  which  are  frequent 
in  his  works  :  —  "  Variis  herbarura  floribus 
depictus  im5  usquequaque  vestitus,  in  <}uo 
nihil  repent^  arduum,  nihil  praeceps,  nihil 
abruptum,  quern  lateribus  longi  lat^que  de- 
ductum  in  modum  asquoris  natura  complanat, 
dignum  videlicet  eum  pro  insitA  sibi  specie 
vcnustatis  jam  olim  reddens,  qui  beati  martyris 
cruore  dicarctur." 
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Page  251. 

"  Nor  7vaHis  the  cause  the  panic-striking  aid 
0/ fuillclujahs" 

Alluding  to  the  victory  gained  under  Gcr- 
manus. — See  Bede. 

Page  251. 

**  By  men  yet  scarcely  conscious  of  a  care 
For  ot/ter  monuments  than  those  0/ Earth  ;  " 

The  last  six  lines  of  this  Sonnet  are  chiefly 
from  the  prose  of  Daniel ;  and  here  I  will  state 
(though  to  the  Readers  whom  this  Poem  will 
chiefly  interest  it  is  unnecessary)  that  my  ob- 
lic:ations  to  other  prose  ^Titers  are  frequent, — 
obligations  which,  even  if  I  had  not  a  pleasure 
in  courting,  it  would  have  been  presumptuous 
to  shun,  in  treating  an  historical  subject.  I 
must,  however,  particularise  Fuller,  to  %yhom 
I  am  indebted  m  the  Sonnet  upon  Wiclifie 
and  in  other  instances.  And  upon  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  Seven  Bishops  I  have  done  little 
more  than  versifv  a  lively  description  of  that 
event  in  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  tne  first  Lord 
Lonsdale. 

Page  S5I.     Sonnet  xii. 

'*  Ethclforth  reached  the  convent  of  Bangor, 
he  perceivfid  the  Monks,  twelve  hundred  in 
number,  offering  prayers  for  the  success  of  their 
countrymen:  'if  they  are  praying  against  us,' 
he  exclaimed,  'they  are  fighting  against  us;' 
and  he  ordered  them  to  be  first  attacked  :  they 
were  destroyed  ;  and,  appalled  by  their  fate, 
the  courage  of  Brocmail  wavered,  and  he  fled 
from  the  field  in  dismay.  Thus  abandoned  by 
their  leader,  his  army  soon  gave  way,  and 
Ethelforth  obtained  a  decisive  conquest.  An- 
cient Bangor  itself  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
was  demolished ;  the  noble  monastery  was  level- 
led to  the  ground ;  its  library,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  a  large  one,  the  collection  of  ages,  the 
repository  of  trie  most  precious  monuments  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  was  consumed  ;  half  ruined 
walls,  gates,  and  rubbish  were  all  that  remained 
of  the  magnificent  edifice."— See  Turner's  valu- 
able history  of  the  Anglo-S.ixons. 

Taliesin  was  present  at  the  battle  which  pre- 
ceded this  desolation. 

The  account  Bede  gives  of  this  remarkable 
event,  suggests  a  most  striking  warning  against 
National  and  Religious  prejudices. 

Page  252.     Sonnet  xv. 

The  person  of  Paulinus  is  this  described  by 
Bede,  from  the  memory  of  an  eye-witness  :— 
"Longae  staturse,  paululum  incurvus,  nigro 
capillo,  facie  macilenta,  naso  adunco,  pertenui, 
venerabilis  simul  et  tenibilis  aspectu." 

Page  252. 
"  Man*t  life  is  like  a  Sparrow^ 
See  the  original  of  this  speech  in  Bede.— The 
Conversion  of  Edwin,  as  related  by  him,  is 
highly  interesting— and  the  breaking  up  of  this 
Council  accompanied  with  an  event  so  striking 
and  characteristic,  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  it 
at  length  in  a  translation.  "  Who,  exclaimed 
the  King,  when  the  Council  was  ended,  shall 
first  desecrate  the  altars  and  the  temples?  I, 
answered  tlie  Chief  Priest ;  for  who  more  fit 


than  myself,  through  the  wisdom  which  the 
true  God  hath  given  me,  to  destroy,  for  the 
good  example  of  others,  what  in  foolishness  I 
worshipped  ?  Immediately,  casting  away  vain 
superstition,  he  besought  the  King  to  grant 
him  what  the  laws  did  not  allow  to  a  priest, 
arms  and  a  courser  (equum  eniissarium);  which 
mounting,  and  furnished  with  a  sword  and 
lance  he  proceeded  to  destroy  the  Idols.  ITie 
crowd,  seeing  this,  thought  him  mad— he  how- 
ever, halted  not,  but,  approaching  tfie  profaned 
the  temple,  casting  against  it  the  lance  which 
he  had  held  in  hi5  hand,  and,  exulting  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  worship  of  the  tnie  God, 
he  ordered  his  companions  to  pull  down  the 
temple,  with  all  its  enclosures.  The  place  is 
shown  where  those  idols  formerly  stood,  not 
far  from  York,  at  the  source  of  the  river  Der- 
went,  and  is  at  this  day  called  Gormund 
Gaham  ubi  pontifcx  ille,  inspirante  Deo  vero, 
polluit  ac  destnixit  eas,  guas  ipse  sacraverat 
aras."  The  last  expression  is  a  pleasing  proof 
that  the  venerable  monk  of  Wearmouth  was 
familiar  with  the  poetry  of  Virgil. 

Page  252. 
■*^  sitch  tJu  inviting  voice 


Heard  near  fresh  streams  ;  " 
The  early  propagators  of  Christianity  were 
accustomed  to  preach  near  rivers,  for  the  con- 
venience of  baptism. 

Page  252.     Sonnet  xix. 

Having  spoken  of  the  zeal,  disinterestedness, 
and  temperance  of  the  clergy  of  those  times, 
Bede  thus  proceeds : — "  Unde  et  in  magna  erat 
vencratione  tempore  illo  religionis  habitus,  ita 
ut  ubicunque  clcricus  aliquis,  aut  monachus 
advcniret,  gaudentcr  ab  omnibus  tanquam  Dei 
famulus  exciperctur.  Etinm  si  in  itinere 
pergcns  inveniretur,  accurrebant,  et  flexd  cer- 
vice,  vel  manu  signari,  vcl  ore  iilius  se  bene- 
dici,  gaudebant.  Verbis  quoqxic  horum  exhor- 
tatoriis  diligenter  auditum  prsebebant.  Lib. 
iii.  cap  26. 

Page  253. 

**  The  people  xvorh  like  congregated  bees.** 

See,  in  Turner's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  528,  the 
account  of  the  erection  of  Ramsey  Monastery. 
Penances  were  removable  by  the  performance 
of  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

Page  253. 

'*PaiH  narrows  not  his  cares." 

Through  the  whole  of  his  life,  Alfred  was 
subject  to  grievous  maladies. 

Page  254» 

"  Wee  to  tJu  Croum  tJtat  doth  the  Corvlobey .'" 

The  violent  measures  carried  on  under  the 
influence  of  Dunstan,  for  strengthening  the 
Benedictine  Order,  were  a  leading  cause  of 
the  second  series  of  Danish  invasions. — Se^ 
Turner. 

Page  256. 

'*  Here  Afan  more  purely  lives,"  &*c. 

"Bonum  est  nos  hie  esse,  quia  homo  vivit 

purius,   cadit  rarius,  surgit  yelocius,   incedit 

cautius,  quiesdt  securius,  moritur  felicius,  pur- 

gatur  ciuus,  praemiatur  copiosius."    Bernard. 
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"This  sentence,"  says  Dr  NVhitaker.  ''is  usu- 
ally inscribed  in  some  conspicuous  port  of  the 
Cistertian  housci." 

Page  257. 

"  ir/icVM  obL\juy  pursues  with  hidtoui  bark:** 

The  li-it  of  foul  names  Inrslowed  upon  those 
poor  creatures  is  lonj;  ami  curious  : — and,  as  is, 
alas  !  loo  natural,  ni-jbt  of  the  opprobrious  ap- 
pellatiims  are  drawn  from  circumstances  into 
which  they  were  forced  by  their  persecutors, 
who  even  con>olidatcd  their  miseries  into  one 
reproachful  term,  calling  them  Patarenians,  or 
Paturins,  from  fttti,  to  suiTcr. 

Dwellers  wiih  wolves,  she  names  them,  for 

the  {line 
And  Krccn  oak  arc  their  covert;  as  the  gloom 
Of  night  oft  foils  their  enemy's  design, 
She  calls  them  Riders  on  the  flying  broom  ; 
Sorcerers,  whose  frame  and  aspect  have  be- 
come 
One  and  the  same  through  practices  malign. 

Pago  258. 

"  A  nd  the  green  lizard  and  the  folded  ne^vt 

Lead  unmolested  lives^  and  die  o/age." 

These  two  lines  are  adopted  from  a  MS., 
written  about  the  year  1770,  which  accidentally 
fell  into  my  possession.  The  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding Sonnet  on  monastic  voluptuousness  is 
taken  from  the  same  source,  as  is  the  verse, 
*'  Where  Venus  sits,"  &c.,  and  the  line,  "Once 
ye  were  hcily,  yc  are  holy  still,"  in  a  subse- 
quent Sonnet. 

Page  260. 

"  One  [like  tlt>>sr  frc^/tets  whom  Cod  sent  of  old) 

Trnn^^ured, '  &^c. 

"M.  Latimer  suflored  his  keener  very 
quietly  to  pull  oflT  his  hose,  and  his  other 
array,  which  to  lookc  unto  was  very  simple  ; 
and  being  stripped  into  his  shrowd,  he  seemed 
as  comclv  a  person  to  them  that  were  present, 
as  one  should  lightly  see :  and  where.as  in  his 
clothes  hcc  appeared  a  withered  and  crooked 
sjllie  (weak)  oldc  man,  he  now  stood  bolt  up 
right,  as  comely  a  father  as  one  mizht  lightly 
behold.  *  *  *  •  Then    they    brought    a    fag- 

§otte,  kindled  with  fire,  and  laid  the  same 
ownc  at  doctor  Ridley's  feete.  To  whomc 
M.  L.itimcr  sp.ike  in  this  manner,  *  Beeof  good 
comfort,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man : 
wee  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  by  God's 
grace  in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  bee 
put  out." — Fox's  Acts,  &»c. 

Similar  alterations  in  the  outward  figure  and 
deportment  of  persons  brought  to  like  trial 
were  not  uncommon.  See  note  to  the  above 
passage  in  Dr  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy, for  an  example  in  an  humble  Welsh 
fisherman. 

Page  260. 

**  The  gift  exalt ing^,  and  with  flayful  smile: " 
"On  foot  they  went,  and  took  Salisbury  in 
their  way,  purposely  to  see  the  good  Bishop, 
who  made  Mr  Hooker  sit  at  his  own  table  ; 
which  Mr  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy 
and  gratitude  when  he  saw  his  mother  and 
friends  ;  and  at  the  Bishop's  parting  with  him, 
the  Bishop  gave  him  good  coiuimI  and  his 


benediction,  but  foviffot  to  give  him  money ; 
which  when  the  Bishop  had  considered,  he  sent 
a  servant  in  all  haste  to  call  Kidbard  back  to 
him^  and  at  Richard's  return,  the  Bishop  said 
to  hun,  '  Richard^  I  sent  for  you  back  to  lend 
you  a  horse  which  hath  carried  me  many  a 
mile,  and  I  thank  God  with  much  ease.'  and 
presently  delivered  into  his  hand  a  walking- 
staff,  with  which  he  professed  he  had  travelled 
through  many  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  he  said, 
'  Richard,   I  do   not   give,  but  lend  you  my 
horse ;  be  sure  you  be  hcmest,  and  brmg  my 
horse  back  to  me,  at  your  return  this  way  to 
Oxford.    And  I  do  now  give  you  ten  groats  to 
bear  your  charges  to  Exeter  ;  and  here_  is  ten 
groats  more,  which  I  chaige  you  to  deliver  to 
vour  mother,  and  tell  her  I  send  her  a  Bishop's 
benediction  with  it,  and  beg  the  continuance  of 
her  prayers  for  me.     And  if  you  bring  my 
horse  back  to  me,  I  will  give  you  ten  groats 
more  to  carry  you  on  foot  to  the  college  :  and 
so  God  bless  you,  good  Richard."* — See  IKb/* 
toris  Lift  qfkickird  Hooker^ 


u 


Page  961. 
cmfiUy  ineittt 


The  overweeningf  penonaUs  ike  leuut." 
A  common  device  in  religious  and  political 
conflicts.— See  Strype  in  support  <*f  this  <«- 
statue. 

Page  961. 
"Ztfio/," 

In  this  age  a  word  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
Laud,  or  even  in  compassion  for  hb  fate,  with- 
out incurring  a  charge  of  bigotry  :  but  fearless 
of  such  imputation,  fconcur  with  Hume,  "that 
it  is  sufficient  for  his  vindication  to  observe 
that  his  errors  were  the  mo^  exciisablc  of  all 
those  which  prevailed  during  that  xealous 
period."  A  key  to  the  right  understanding  of 
those  parts  of  his  conduct  that  brought  the 
most  odium  upon  him  in  his  own  time,  may  be 
found  in  the  following  passage  of  his  si>eech 
before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers : — "  Ever 
since  I  came  in  place,  I  have  laboured  nothing 
more  than  that  the  external  publick  worship  of 
Grod,  so  much  slighted  in  divers  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  might  be  preserved,  and  that  with  as 
much  decency  and  uniformity  as  might  be.  Kor 
I  evidently  saw  that  the  public  neglect  of  God's 
seprice  in  the  outward  face  of  it,  and  the  nasty 
lying  of  many  places  dedicated  to  that  service, 
ha<i  almost  cast  a  damp  upon  the  true  and  in- 
ivard  tvcrshtp  0/ God,  which  while  we  lix'e  tn 
the  body,  needs  external  helps,  and  alt  little 
enough  to  keep  it  in  any  vigour." 

Page  263. 

"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers.** 

American    episcopacy,    in    union   with    the 
church  in    England,   strictly   belongs   to  the 

f general  subject ;  and  I  here  make  my  acknow- 
edgments  to  my  American  friends.  Bishop 
Doane,  and  Mr  Henry  Reed  of  Philadelphia, 
for  having  suggested  to  roe  the  propriety  of 
adverting  to  it,  and  pointed  out  the  virtues  and 
intellectual  qualities  of  Bishop  White,  which  so 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  great  work  he 
undertook.  Bishop  White  was  consecrated  at 
Lambeth,  Feb.  4,  1787,  by  Archbishop  Moor  ; 
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and  before  his  long  life  was  closed,  twenty-six 
bishops  had  been  consecrated  in  America,  by 
himself.  For  his  character  and  opinions,  see 
his  own  numerous  Works,  and  a  Sermon  in 
commemoration  of  hijn,  by  George  Washington 
Doane,  iJishop  of  New  Jersey." 

Page  264. 
**  A  genial  Itearth 


And  a  rejified  rusticity,  belong 
To  the  neat  f nans  ion." 

Among  the  benefits  arising,  as  Mr  Coleridge 
has  well  observed,  from  a  Church  establishment 
of  endowments  corresj^onding  with  the  wealth 
of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  may  be 
reckoned  as  eminently  important,  the  examples 
of  civility  and  refinement  which  the  Clergy 
stationed  at  intervals,  afford  to  the  whole 
people.  The  cst.iblished  clergy  in  many  parts 
of  Lnjjland  have  long  been,  as  they  contmuc 
to  be,  the  principal  bulwark  against  barbarism, 
and  the  link  which  unites  the  sequestered 
peasantry  with  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  age.  Nor  is  it  below  the  dignity  of  the 
subject  to  observe,  that  their  taste,  as  acting 
upon  rural  residences  and  scenery  often  fur- 
nishes models  which  country  gentlemen,  who 
are  more  .nt  liberty  to  follow  the  caprices  of 
fashion,  might  pront  by.  The  precincts  of  an 
old  residence  must  be  treated  by  ecclesiastics 
with  respect,  both  from  prudence  and  necessity. 
I  remember  being  much  pleased,  some  years 
ago,  at  Rose  Castle,  the  rural  scat  of  the  See  of 
Carlisle,  with  a  style  of  garden  and  architecture, 
which,  if  the  place  had  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
layman,  would  no  doubt  have  been  swept  away. 
A  parsonage-house  generally  stands  not  far  from 
the  church  ;  this  proximity  imposes  favourable 
restraints,  and  sometimes  suggests  an  affecting 
union  of  the  accommodations  and  elegances 
of  life  with  the  outward  signs  of  piety  and 
mortality.  With  i)Ieasure  I  rccal  to  mind  a 
happy  instance  of^  this  in  the  residence  of  an 
old  and  much-valued  Friend  in  Oxfordshire. 
The  house  and  church  stand  parallel  to  each 
other,  at  a  small  distance  ;  a  circular  lawn  or 
rather  grass-plot,  spreads  between  them  ;  shrubs 
and  trees  curve  from  each  side  of  the  dwelling, 
veiling,  but  not  hiding,  the  church.  From  the 
front  (  f  this  dwelling,  no  part  of  the  burial- 
ground  is  seen  ;  but  as  you  winrl  by  the  side 
of  the  shrubs  towards  the  stceplc-end  of  the 
church,  the  eye  catches  a  single,  small,  low, 
monumental  headstone,  moss-grown,  sinking 
into,  and  gently  inclining  towards  the  earth. 
Advance,  and  the  churchyard,  populous  and 
gay  with  glittcrine  tombstones,  opens  upon  the 
view.  This  humble,  and  beautiful  parson.ige 
called  forth  a  tribute,  for  which  see  the  seventh 
of  the  "  Miscellaneous  Sonnets,"  Part  3. 

Page  266.     Sonnet  xxxii. 

This  is  still  continued  in  many  churches  in 
Westmoreland.  It  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
July,  when  the  floor  of  the  stalls  is  strewn  with 
fresh  rushes  ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  "  Rush- 
bearing." 

Page  2^6. 

"  Teaching  us  to  forget  them  or/orgive.'* 

This  is  borrowed  from  an  affecting  passage  in 
Mr  George  Dyer's  history  of  Cambridge. 


Page  266. 

• "  kadwe^  like  them,  endured 

Sore  stress  of  appreitension" 

See  Burnet,  who  is  unusually  animated  on 
this  subject ;  the  east  wind,  so  anxiously  ex- 
pected and  prayed  for,  was  called  the  "  Pro- 
testant wind." 

Page  267. 

'*  Yet  will  we  not  conceal  the  precious  Cross, 
Like  men  ashamed:" 

The  Lutherans  have  retained  the  Cross  within 
their  churches :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  not  done  the  same. 

Page  268. 

*'0r  like  tht  Alpine  Mount,  thai  takes  its 
name 
From  roseate  hues"  &*c. 

Some  say  that  Monte  Rosa  tikes  its  name 
from  a  belt  of  rock  at  its  summit— a  very  un- 
poetical  and  scarcely  a  probable  supposition. 

MEMORIALS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND, 

1831. 

•:  Page  272. 

" Highland  Hut." 

This  sonnet  describes  the  exterior  of  a.  High- 
land hut.  as  often  seen  under  morning  or  even- 
ing sunshine.  To  the  authoress  of  the  "Ad- 
dress to  the  Wind,"  and  other  poems,  in  this 
volume,  who  was  my  fellow-traveller  in  this 
tour,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  extract 
from  her  journal,  which  accurately  describes, 
under  particular  circumstances,  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  interior  oi  ouc  of  these  rude 
habitations. 

"  On  our  return  from  the  Trosachs  the  even- 
ing began  to  darken,  and  it  rained  so  heavily 
that  we  were  completely  wet  before  we  had 
come  two  miles,  and  it  was  dark  when  we 
landed  with  our  boatman,  at  his  hut  upon  the 
banks  of  Loch  Katrine.  I  was  faint  from  cold  : 
the  good  woman  had  provided,  according  to  her 
promise,  a  belter  fire  than  we  had  found  in  the 
morning ;  and,  indeed,  when  I  sat  down  in  the 
chimney-corner  of  her  smoky  biggin,  I  thought 
I  had  never  felt  more  comfortable  in  my  life  : 
a  pan  of  coffee  was  boiling  for  us,  and,  having 
put  our  clothes  in  the  way  of  drs'ing,  we  all  sat 
down  thankful  for  a  shelter.  \Vc  could  not 
prevail  upon  our  boatman,  the  mxstcr  of  the 
house,  to  draw  near  the  fire,  though  he  was 
cold  and  wet,  or  to  suffer  his  wife  to  get  him 
dry  clothes  till  she  had  served  us,  which  she 
did  most  willingly,  though  not  very  expedi- 
tiously. 

**  A  Cumberland  man  of  the  same  rank  would 
not  have  had  such  a  notion  of  what  was  fit  and 
right  in  his  own  house,  or,  if  he  had,  one  would 
have  accused  him  of  servility  ;  but  in  the  High- 
lander it  only  seemed  like  politeness  (however 
erroneous  and  painful  to  us),  naturally  growing 
out  of  the  dependence  of  the  inferiors  of  the 
clan  upon  their  laird  ;  he  did  not,  however, 
refuse  to  let  his  wife  bring  out  the  whisky  bot- 
tle for  his  refreshment,  at  our  request.  '  She 
keeps  a  dram,'  as  the  phrase  is :  indeed,  I  bc- 
iieve  there  is  scarcely  a  lonely  house  by  the 
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wayside,  in  Scotland,  where  travellers  may  not 
be  accommodated  with  a  dram.  We  asked  for 
sugar,  butter,  barley-bread,  and  milk ;  and, 
with  a  smile  and  a  stare  more  of  kindness  than 
wonder,  she  replied,  '  Ye'U  get  that,'  bringing 
each  article  separately.  We  caroused  our  cups 
of  coffee,  laughing  like  children  at  the  strange 
atmosphere  m  which  we  were :  the  smolce 
cune  in  gusts,  and  spread  along  the  walls ;  and 
above  our  heads  in  the  chimney  (where  the 
hens  were  roosting)  it  appeared  like  clouds  in 
the  sky.  We  laug^tied  and  laughed  again,  in 
spite  of  the  smartmg  of  our  eyes,  yet  had  a 
quieter  pleasure  in  observing  the  beauty  of  the 
beams  and  rafters  gleaming  oetween  the  clouds 
of  smoke  :  they  had  been  crusted  over,  and 
varnished  by  many  winters,  till,  where  the  fire- 
light fell  upon  them,  they  had  become  as  glossy 
as  black  rocks,  on  a  sunny  day,  cased  in  ice. 
When  we  had  eaten  our  supper  we  sat  about 
half  an  hour,  and  I  think  I  never  felt  so  deeply 
the  blessing  of  a  hospitable  welcome  ana  a 
warm  fire.  The  man  of  the  house  repeated 
from  time  to  time  that  we  should  often  tell  of 
this  night  when  we  got  to  our  homes,  and  | 
interposed  praises  of  his  own  lake,  which  he  ! 
had  more  tnan  once,  when  we  were  reluming 
in  the  boat,  ventured  to  say  was  '  bonnier  than 
Loch  Lomond.'  Our  companion  from  the 
Trosachs,  who,  it  appeared,  was  an  Edinburgh  | 
drawing-master  gomg,  during  the  vacation,  on 
a  pedestrian  tour  to  John  o'Groat's  house,  was 
Co  sleep  in  th^  bam  with  my  fellow-travellers, 
where  the  man  said  he  had  plenty  of  dry  hay. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  hay  of  the  Highlands 
is  ever  very  dry,  but  this  year  it  had  a  better 
chance  than  usual :  wet  or  dry,  however,  the 
next  mornins;  they  said  they  had  slept  com- 
fortably. When  I  went  to  bed,  the  mistress, 
desiring  me  to  *  go  diru,'  attended  me  with  a 
candle,  and  assured  me  that  the  bed  was  dry, 
though  not  'sic  as  I  had  been  used  to.'  It 
was  of  chaff;  there  were  two  others  in  the 
room,  a  cupboard  and  two  chests,  upon  one  of 
which  stood  milk  in  wooden  vessels,  covered 
over.  The  walls  of  the  house  were  of  stone 
unplastered :  it  consisted  of  three  apartments, 
the  cowhouse  at  one  end,  the  kitchen  or  house 
in  the  middle,  and  the  spcnce  at  the  other  end; 
the  rooms  were  divided,  not  up  to  the  rigging, 
but  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  roof,  so  that 
there  was  a  free  passage  for  light  and  smoke 
from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other.  I  went 
to  bed  some  time  before  the  rest  of  the  family; 
the  door  was  shut  between  us,  and  they  had  a 
bright  fire,  which  I  could  not  see,  but  the  light 
it  sent  up  amongst  the  varnished  rafters  and 
beams,  which  crossed  each  other  in  almost  as 
intricate  and  fantastic  a  manner  as  I  have  seen 
the  under-boughs  of  a  large  beech  tree  withered 
by  the  depth  of  shade  above,  produced  the 
most  beautiful  effect  that  can  be  conceived.  It 
was  like  what  I  should  suppose  an  underground 
cave  or  temple  to  be,  with  a  dripping  or  moist 
roof,  and  the  moonlight  entering  in  upon  it  by 
some  means  or  other  ;  and  yet  the  colours  were 
more  like  those  of  melted  gems.  I  lay  looking 
up  till  the  light  cf  the  fire  faded  away,  and  the 
man  and  his  wife  and  child  had  crept  into  their 
bed  at  the  other  end  of  the  room :  I  did  not 
sleep  much,  but  passed  a  comfortable  night ; 


for  my  bed.  though  hard,  was  warm  and  dean : 
the  unusualness  of  my  situation  prevented  me 
from  sleeping.  I  could  hear  the  waves  beat 
against  the  shore  of  the  lake  :  a  little  rill  close 
to  the  door  made  a  much  louder  noise,  and, 
when  I  sat  up  in  my  bed,  I  could  see  the  lake 
through  an  open  window-place  at  the  bed's 
head.  Add  to  this,  it  rained  all  night.  I  was 
less  occupied  by  remembrance  of  the  Trosachs, 
beautiful  as  thev  were,  than  the  vision  of  the 
Highland  hut,  which  I  could  not  get  out  of  my 
head  ;  I  thought  of  the  Faery-land  of  Spenser, 
and  what  I  had  read  in  romance  at  other  times; 
and  then  what  a  feast  it  would  be  for  a  Lon- 
don  Pantomime-maker  could  he  but  transplant 
it  to  Drury-lane,  with  all  its  beautiful  cai- 
oms  r— MS. 

Page  273. 
"Once  OH  these  strej^  I  roamed* 

The  following  is  from  the  same  MS.,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  visit  to  Bothwell  Castle 
here  alluded  to  :— 

"  It  was  exceedingly  delightful  to  enter  thus 
unexpectedly  upon  such  a  beautiful  region. 
I'he  castle  stands  nobly,  overlooking  the  Clyde. 
When  we  came  up  to  it,  I  was  hurt  to  see  that 
flower-borders  had  taken  place  of  the  natural 
overgrowings  of  the  ruin,  the  scattered  stones, 
and  wild  plants.  It  is  a  lai^  and  grand  fnle 
of  red  free-stone,  harmonising  perfectly  with 
the  rocks  of  the  nver,  from  which,  no  doubt,  it 
has  been  hewn.  When  I  was  a  Uttle  accus- 
tomed to  the  unnaturalness  of  a  modem  garden, 
I  could  not  help  admiring  the  excessive  oeauty 
and  luxuriance  of  some  of  the  plants,  particu- 
larly the  purple-flowered  dematut,  and  a  farcnd- 
leafed  creeping  plant  without  flowers,  whidi 
scrambled  up  the  ca.stle  wall,  along  with  the  ivy, 
and  spread  its  vine;;-like  branches  so  lavishly 
that  it  seemed  to  be  in  its  natural  situation,  and 
one  could  not  help  thinking  that^  though  not 
self-planted  among  the  ruins  of  this  country,  it 
must  somewhere  have  its  native  abode  in  such 
places.  If  Bothwell  Castle  had  not  been  close 
to  the  Douglas  mansion,  we  should  have  been 
disgusted  with  the  possessor's  miserable  con- 
ception ot  a4iomiMg%\ic)\  a  venerable  ruin  ;  but 
it  is  so  very  near  to  the  house,  that  of  necessity 
the  pleasure-grounds  must  have  extended  be- 
yond it,  and  perhaps  the  neatness  of  a  daaven 
lawn  and  the  complete  desolation  natural  to  a 
ruin  might  have  made  an  impleasin^  contrast ; 
and,  besides  being  within  the  preancts  of  the 

f>leasure-grounds,  and  so  very  near  to  the  dwcl- 
ing  of  a  noble  family,  it  has  forfeited,  in  some 
degree,  its  independent  majesty,  and  becomes 
a  tributary  to  the  mansion  :  its  solitude  being 
interrupted,  it  has  no  longer  the  command 
over  the  mind  in  sending  it  back  into  past  times, 
or  excluding  the  ordinary  feelings  which  we  bear 
about  us  in  daily  life.  We  had  then  only  to 
regret  that  the  castle  and  the  house  were  so 
near  to  each  other  ;  and  it  was  impos.^bIe  ttoi 
to  re^et  it ;  for  the  ruin  presides  in  state  over 
the  river,  far  from  city  or  town,  as  if  it  might 
have  a  peculiar  privilege  to  preserve  its  me- 
morials of  past  ages,  and  maintain  its  own 
character  for  centuries  to  come.  We  sat  upon 
a  bench  under  the  high  trees,  and  had  beautiful 
views  of  the  different  reaches  of  the  river,  above 


rock  and  niin  arc  v>  bkodcd.  that  it  is  impos- 
tible  to  Btpamtc  fhe  one  from  the  other. 
Nothing  on  he  more  beautiful  than  the  lillle 
remnani  of  this  holy  place ;  elm  Ireej  (for  we 

and  pnory  imparl  to  each  oiher :  and  ih«  tivcr 
Clyde  flow!  on,  smooth  and  unniflled  below, 

lhe'*a&t°an J sutefy  ioiage"  M fotm™^mU 

and  the  chalKiiog  of  the  laigi 
made  iheir  nesti  in  the  ruins.    ._  . 
■ht  chief  of  the  English  Doblliiy  o-c 
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liberty  to  pimiu  it  through  iti  windings :  rou 
cia  then  take  il  in  whatever  mood  you  lilte  ; 
lilcnt  or  iHMsy,  tportivfl  or  quiet.  The  beauties 
of  a  brook  or  nver  nu«  he  souRht,  and  the 
pleasure  ii  in  gdnf  in  search  of  them ;  those  oi 
a  lake  or  of  the  sea  cone  to  you  or  themselves. 

wriiinpSf  Chaucer,  and  from  ihedd  romance", 

natural  objects  in  the  days  of  chivalry  than 
now  ;  though  gfHOff  in  search  of  scenery,  a<  it 
is  called,  had  not  Iheo  been  ihoushi  of.    I  had 

Cviously  heard  nothing  of  Boihwell  Casile.  at 
'\  nothinn  that   I  nmembercd  ;   Iherefore, 
perhaps,   my  pleasure  was  CTcaler.  compared 

might  feel."- jtfj-.  JcMmal. 

Page  ^^^. 

•'Hartt-ham  Tm." 

••  In  the  time  of  the  lir^I  Robert  de  Gifford, 

in  the  year  .333  or  iiifc  Edward  llaliol  ting  of 

lome  timemiih  the  said  Robert  at  his  castles  of 
Ap^by.  Brougham,  and  Pendragon.  And 
duniig  that  lime  they  ran  a  stag  oy  a  single 
creyhound  out  ofWhlnrell  Park  toHedkirk,  in 

being  both  spent,  the  stag  leaped  orer  the 

gieybound.  attempting  to  leap,  fell,  and  died 

by.  and  tihe  dog  being  named  Hercules)  this 

rnythm  was  macM  upon  them ; 

■  Hercules  kill'd  Hart  a  (rr«se. 

And  Hart  a  ereese  kill'd  Here 
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Paf^e  382. 
"Mary  Queen  of  Scots  landing  eU  Working- 
tour 
"  The  fears  and  impatience  of  Mary  were  so 
ereal,"  s-iys  Robertson,  "  thai  she  got  into  a 
Ashcr-boat,  and  with  about  twenty  attendants 
landed  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland  ;  and 
thence  she  was  conducted  with  many  marks  of 
respect  to  Carlisle."  The  apartment  in  which 
the  Queen  had  slept  at  Workington  Hall 
(where  she  was  received  by  Sir  Henry  Curwen 
as  became  her  rank  and  misfortunes)  was  long 
preserved,  out  of  respect  to  her  memory,  as  she 
nad  left  it  ;  and  one  cannot  but  re^et  that 
some  necessary  alterations  in  the  mansion  '^'^uld 
not  be  effected  without  its  destruction. 

Page  282. 

St  Bees'  Heads,  anciently  called  the  Cliff  of 
Baruth,  arc  a  conspicuous  sea-mark  for  all 
vessels  sailing  in  the  N.E.  parts  of  the  Irish 
Sea.  In  a  bay,  one  side  of  which  b  formed  by 
the  southern  headland,  stands  the  village  of  St 
Bees  ;  a  place  distinguished,  from  very  early 
times,  for  its  religious  and  scholastic  founda- 
tions. 

"St  Bees,**  say  Nicholson  and  Bums,  "had 
its  name  from  Bcga,  an  holy  woman  from  Ire- 
land, who  is  said  to  have  founded  here,  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  650,  a  small  monastery, 
where  afterwards  a  church  was  built  in  memory 
of  her. 

"The  aforesaid  religious  house,  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes,  was  restored  by  William 
de  Mcschiens,  son  of  Ranulph,  and  brother  of 
Ranulph  de  Meschicns,  first  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land after  the  Conquest :  and  made  a  cell  of 
a  prior  and  six  Benedictine  monks  to  the 
Abbey  of  St  Mary  at  York." 

Several  traditions  of  miracles,  connected  with 
the  foundation  of  the  first  of  these  religious 
houses,  survive  among  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  one  of  which  is  alluded  to  in  these 
Stanzas ;  and  another,  of  a  somewhat  bolder 
and  more  peculuir  character,  has  furnished  the 
subject  of  a  spirited  poem  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Parkinson,  M.A.,  lato  Divinity  Lecturer  of 
St  Decs'  College,  and  now  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  Manchester. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
Archbishop  Grindal  founded  a  free  school  at 
St  liecs,  from  which  the  counties  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  have  derived  great 
benefit ;  and  recently,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  a  college  has  T)een 
established  there  for  the  education  of  ministers 
for  the  English  Church.  The  old  Conventual 
Church  has  been  repaired  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  Dr  Aingcr,  the  Head  of 
the  College  ;  and  is  well  worthy  of  being 
visited  by  any  strangers  who  might  be  led  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  celebrated  spot. 

The  form  of  stanza  in  this  Poem,  and  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  versification,  are  adopted 
from  the  "  St  Monica,"  a  poem  of  much  beauty 
upon  a  monastic  subject,  by  Charlotte  Smith  : 
a  lady  to  whom  English  verse  is  under  greater 
obligations  than  aic  likely  to  be  either  ac- 
knowledged or  remembered.  She  wrote  little, 
and  that  little  unambitiously,  but  with  true 
feeling  for  rural  nature,  at  a  time  when  nature 


was  not  much  regarded  by  English  Poet?  ;  for 
in  point  of  time  her  earlier  writings  preceded, 
I  believe,  those  of  Cowper  and  Bums. 

Page  383. 

"Are  notf  in  sootk,  their  Requiems  sacred 
ties" 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  here  treading  upon 
tender  ground ;  but  to  the  intelligent  reader  I 
feel  that  no  apology  is  due.  The  prayers  of 
survivors,  during  passionate  grief  for  the  recent 
loss  of  relatives  and  friends,  as  the  object  of 
those  prayers  could  no  longer  be  the  suffering 
body  of  Uie  dying,  would  naturally  be  ejacu- 
lated for  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  the  barriers 
between  the  two  worlds  dissolving  before  the 

Eower  of  love  and  faith.  The  ministers  of  re- 
gion, from  their  habitual  attendance  upon 
sick-beds,  would  be  daily  witnesses  of  these 
benign  results ;  and  hence  would  be  strongly 
tempted  to  aim  at  giving  to  them  permanence, 
by  embodying  them  in  rites  and  ceremonies, 
recurring  at  stated  periods.  All  this,  as  it  was 
in  course  of  nature,  so  was  it  blameless,  and 
even  praiseworthy ;  since  some  of  its  effects,  in 
that  rude  state  of  society,  could  not  but  be 
salutary.  No  reflecting  person,  however,  can 
view  without  sorrrow  the  abuses  which  rose  out 
of  thus  formalising  sublime  instincts,  and  dis- 
interested movements  of  passion,  and  pervert- 
ing them  into  means  of  gratifying  the  ambition 
and  rapacity  of  the  priesthood.  But,  while  we 
deplore  and  are  indicant  at  these  abuses,  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we  imputed  the 
origin  of  the  offices  to  prospective  selfishness 
on  the  part  of  the  monks  and  clergy:  they 
were  at  first  sincere  in  their  sympathy,  and  in 
their  degree  dupes  rather  of  their  own  creed, 
than  artful  and  designing  men.  Charity  is 
upon  the  whole,  the  safest  guide  that  we  can 
take  in  judging  our  fellow-men,  whether  of  past 
ages,  or  of  the  present  time. 

Page  284. 

"  And  they  are  led  by  nobU  Hillary.'* 

The  Tower  of  Refucb,  an  ornament  to 
Douglas  Bay,  was  erected  chiefly  through  the 
humanity  and  zeal  of  Sir  William  Hillary  ;  and 
he  also  was  the  founder  of  the  lifeboat  estab- 
lishment, at  that  place  ;  by  which,  under  his 
superintendence,  and  often  by  his  exertions  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  his  own  life,  many  sea- 
men and  passengers  have  been  saved. 

Page  285. 

"  By  a  retired  Mariner** 

This  unpretending  sonnet  is  by  a  gentleman 
nearly  connected  with  me,  and  I  hope,  as  it 
falls  so  easily  into  its  place,  that  both  the 
writer  and  the  reader  will  excuse  its  appearance 
here. 

Page  285. 

''Off  with  yon  cloud,  old  Sna/ell  T 

TTie  summit  of  this  mountain  is  well  chosen 
by  Cowley  as  the  scene  of  the  "Vision,"  in 
which  the  spectral  angel  discourses  with  him 
concerning  the  government  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. "  I  found  myself."  says  he,  "on  the  top 
of  that  famous  hill  in  the  Island  Mona,  whid 
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Ihe  mind. 

,      Page  =87. 
"  //fl/^  smiltdv^uH  youf  nativity  u-al  tatt, 
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Upon  the  head  of  Ibe  columni  which  Cor 
the  from  of  the  ave,  re«i  a  bod»of  decor 
powd  baulric  matter,  which  woa  richly  deco 


The  four  lail  lines  of  this  ! 


"  Yitfiukid/rem  ParaJiu." 

t-^'^l^.n    >^^"-  A'f«  "0^ 

It  n  to  be  feaied  that  there  n  more  of  the 

poet  than  the  lound  etyiDnlogisi  in  ibii  deriva- 

tion of  the  name  Edeiu    Un  the  western  coa^t 

appeared    among   those   Slates  which 

lately  broken  fai^  with  Ihe  public  eredl 

■I  Moresby,  known  al»  m  the  .uighbourhood 

a  manner  so  infamous.   I  eamuM,  howe»e 

fay  the  name  of  Eden.    Mar  not  the  latter 

took  al  both  e.U.  under  a  idmitac  relati 

^^^^^t'llJr^t"::^•J'^\^rzc 

inherent  cood.  and  hontt  that  Ihe  dine 
di-itint  »V°  ")"  bTeil<ter>  of  Ihe  Wes 

tarn,  galled    Lanadeiu    The  fbrmet  syllable 

occurs  in  Ihe  name  EmoDI,  a  principal  feeder 
of  the  Eden  ;    and  the  ilream  irhich  flowi, 

Page  3,,, 

when  the  tide  is  out.  over  Canmcl  Sanda, 

"  Tht  n»n  r,/Esrtmont  Ca^Ut." 

ii  tailed  Ihe  Ea-eau,  Freneh-aqua,  L«i„. 

This  story  is  a   Cumberland   traditio 

Page  28,. 

have  heard  it  also  related  of  the  II 
Hullon  John,  an  ancient  residence  o 
Hudleston-s,  ID  a  sequEUaed  valley  upoi 

"CaKo!.  and  yiaJiit,  and Kailwa^,  lilll' 

At  Corby.  .  lew  gulti  below  Kianoy,  the 

river  Dacor. 

The  daughlers  of  Long  ^leE,   piiced  in   a 

w^°'ut"°th^  dX  standi^^'Mee  h™'lf° 
a  single  sloae,  eighleen  feet  high.  "When  I 

by 's^pV=."i  "^liro^'r^le  iuTmi^^^e 

ha«'^Ken  any  nThe°r  "refi^'ue  onhose^Tj-k 
ages,  which  canpretcndiorival  it  in  singularity    > 
and  dignily  of  appearance. 
Page  589. 
"  Tn  Hit  Earl  rf  LoHsdalr.' 
This  sonnet  »a*  written  immediately  after 
certain  ttials,  whith  took  nbce  at  the  Cumber- 
land Aaiiies,  when  the    tail  of  Lonsdale,  in 

altackzi  upon  hia  character*  through  the  local 
press,  had  thought  it  right  10  proseculc  tho 
conductors  and  praprieton  nf  three  scireral 
journals.  A  verdict  Iff  libel  wu  givea  in  one 
case ;  and,  in  the  olheii^  the  proiecutiods  4 


individuals  retracting  and 
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NOTES. 


Page  328. 
"  rfu  Russian  FugUhe* 

Peter  Henry  Bruce,  having  given  in  hb 
entertaining  Memoirs  the  substance  of  this 
Tale  affirms  that,  besides  the  concurring  reports 
of  others,  he  had  the  story  from  the  lad/s  own 
mouth. 

The  Lady  Catherine,  mentioned  towards  the 
close,  is  the  famous  Catherine,  then  bearing 
that  name  as  the  acknowledged  Wife  of  Peter 
the  Great. 

Page  345. 

"  Tkt  Famur  of  TUshury  Vale^ 

With  this  picture,  which  was  taken  from  real 
life,  compare  the  imaginative  one  of  "The 
Reverie  of  Poor  Susan,"  p.  115;  and  see  fto 
make  up  the  deficiencies  of  this  class)  "The 
Excursion/'  passim. 


«< 


Page  3sa. 
Rfoss  Campwn  {SiUnt  acaulis).*' 


This  most  beautiful  plant  is  scarce  in  England, 
though  it  is  found  in  great  abundance  upon  the 
mountains  of  Scotland.  The  first  specimen  I 
ever  saw  of  it,  in  its  native  bed,  was  singularly 
fine,  the  tuft  or  cushion  being  at  least  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  root  proportionably 
thick.  I  have  onl^  met  with  it  in  two  places 
among  our  mountains,  in  both  of  which  I  have 
since  sought  for  it  in  vain. 

Botanists  will  not,  I  hope,  take  it  ill,  if  I 
caution  them  against  carrying  off,  inconsider- 
ately, rare  and  beautiful  plants.  This  has 
often  been  done,  particularly  from  Ingleborough 
and  other  mountains  in  Yorkshire,  till  the 
species  have  totally  disappeared,  to  the  great 
regret  of  lovers  of  nature  living  near  the  places 
where  they  grew. 

Page  35S- 

"From  t/ie  most  ccntU  creature  nursed  in 
Jiclds." 

This  way  of  indicating  the  name  of  my 
lamented  friend  has  been  found  fault  with; 
perhaps  rightly  so  ;  but  I  nuiy  say  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  double  sense  of  the  word,  that 
similar  allusions  are  not  uncommon  in  epitaphs. 
One  of  the  best  in  our  language  in  verse,  I 
ever  read,  was  ui>on  a  person  who  bore  the 
name  of  Palmer  ;  and  the  course  of  the  thought, 
throughout,  turned  upon  the  Life  of  the  De- 

farted,  considered  as  a  pilgrimage.  Nor  can 
think  that  the  objection  in  the  present  case 
will  have  much  force  with  any  one  who  re- 
members Charles  Lamb's  beautiful  sonnet  ad- 
dressed to  his  own  name,  and  ending — 

"No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle 
name  I " 


VValter  Scott   . 
S.  T.  Coleridge 
Charles  Lamb 
Ceo.  Crabbe    . 
Felicia  Hemans 


Page  366. 

died  arst  Sept  1833. 
„  25th  July  18^4. 
„  ayth  Dec.  1834. 
„  3rd  Feb.  183a. 
„     i6th  May  1835. 


PSBPACB  TO  TUB  EXCVBSIOK.      FaCB  433. 

"  Descend,  fre^tie  S^ril,  tAmi  ins^imi 
The  kuman  wul,'  &*c. 

*'  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  Sool 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to 
come." — Shakespear^s  SomuU, 


u 


Page  437. 
-muck  did  he  see  ^Meml 


»• 


At  the  risk  of  giving  a  shock  to  the  pnjudioes 
of  artificial  society,  I  have  ever  been  ready  to 
pay  homage  to  the  aristocracy  of  nature ;  under 
a  conviction  that  vigorous  numan-heartedaess 
is  the  constituent  principle  of  true  taste.  It 
may  still,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  have  prose 
testimony  how  far  a  Character,  employ*^  for 
purposes  of  imagination,  is  founded  upon  gen- 
eral fact  I.  therefore,  subjoin  an  extract  from 
an  author  who  had  opportunities  of  being  wdl 
acquainted  with  a  class  of  men.  from  whom  my 
own  personal  knowledge  emboldened  me  to 
draw  this  portrait 

"We  learn  from  Caesar  and  other  Roman 
Writers,  that  the  travelling  merchants  who 
frequented  Gaul  and  other  barbarous  countries 
either  newly  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms,  or 
bordering  on  the  Roman  conquests,  were  ever 
the  first  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  those  oouo- 
tries  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Roman 
modes  of  life,  and  to  inspire  them  with  an  in- 
clination to  follow  the  Roman  fashions,  and  to 
enjoy  Roman  conveniences.  In  North  America, 
travelling  merchants  from  the  Settlements  have 
done  and  continue  to  do  much  more  towards 
civilising  the  Indian  natives,  than  all  the  mis* 
sionaries,  papist  or  protestant,  who  have  ever 
been  sent  among  them. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of 
this  most  useful  class  of  men,  that  they  com- 
monly contribute,  by  their  pergonal  mannent, 
no  less  than  by  the  sale  of  their  wares,  to  the 
refinement  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
travel.      Their  dealings  form  them  to  great 

?uickness  of  wit  and  acuteness  of  judgment 
laving  constant  occasion  to  recommend  them- 
selves and  their  goods,  they  acquire  habits  of 
the  most  obliging  attention,  and  the  most  in- 
sinuating address.  As  in  their  peregrinations 
they  have  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
manners  of  various  men  and  various  cities,  they 
become  eminently  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  world.  As  thry  wander ^  each  alone ^  ihroug^h 
thinly-inhabited  districts  they  form  habits  pf 
reflection  and  of  sublime  contempiaticm.  With 
all  these  qualifications,  no  wonder,  that  they 
should  often  be,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
the  best  mirrors  of  fashion,  and  censors  of  man- 
ners :  and  should  contribute  much  to  polish  the 
roughness,  and  soften  the  rusticity  of  our  pea- 
santry. It  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
years  since  a  youne  man  going  from  any  part 
of  Scotland  to  England,  ofpurpose  ta  carry  the 
Pack,  was  considered  as  going  to  lead  the  life 
and  acquire  the  fortune  of  a  gentleman.  When, 
after  twenty  years'  absence,  in  that  honourable 
line  of  employment,  he  returned  with  his  ac- 
quisitions to  his  native  country,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  gentleman  to  all  intents  and  purposes." 
lleron's  Journey  in  Scotland^  Vol  L  p.  89. 


NOTES. 
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Pa^e  44 1. 
^  Lost  in  unsearchabU  Eternity l"* 

Since  this  paragraph  was  composed,  I  have 
read  with  so  much  pleasure,  in  Burnet's  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  a  passage  expressing  correspond- 
ing sentiments,  excited  by  objects  of  a  similar 
nature,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  transcribe  it. 

"  Siquod  ver6  Natura  nobis  dcdit  spcctacu- 
lum,  in  hdc  tellurc,  vcr6  gratum,  et  philosopho 
dignum,  id  semel  mihi  contigisse  arbitror  ;  cum 
ex  cclsissimd  rupe  speculabundus  ad  oram  maris 
Mcditerranci,  hinc  aec^uor  cairulcum,  illinc 
tractus  Alpinos  prospexi ;  nihil  quidem  magis 
dispar  aut  dissimile,  nee  in  suo  genere,  magis 
egregium  et  singulare.  Hoc  theatrum  ego  facile 
prztulerim  Romanis  cunctis,  Grxcisve  ;  atcjuc 
idc^uod  naturahicspectandumexhibet,  scenicis 
Kidis  omnibus,  aut  amphitheatri  ccrtaminibus. 
Nihil  hie  elegans  aut  venustum,  sed  ingens  et 
roagnificum,  et  quod  placet  magnitudine  sufi 
et  quddam  specie  immensitatis.  Ilinc  intuebar 
maris  aequabilcm  superficiem,  usque  et  usq^ue 
diffusam,  quantum  maximum  oculorum  acics 
ferri  potuit :  illinc  disniptissimam  temc  faciem, 
et  vastas  moles  vari6  clevatas  aut  depressas, 
crecULs,  propendentes,  reclinatas,  coacervaias, 
omni  situ  inacquali  et  turbido.  Placuit,  ex  hac 
pvte,  Naturae  unitas  et  simplicitas,  et  inex- 
nausta  quxdam  planities ;  ex  altera,  multiformis 
confusio  magnorum  corporum,  et  insanx  rcrum 
strages  :  (^uas  cum  intuebar,  non  urbis  alicujus 
aut  oppidi,  sed  confracti  mundi  rudera,  ante 
oculos  nat>ere  mihi  visus  sum. 

In  singulis  feri  montibus  erat  aliquid  insolens 
et  mirabile,  sed  prac  cxteris  mihi  placebat  ilia, 
qui  sedebam,  rupes  ;  erat  maxima  et  altissima, 
et  qud  terram  respiciebat,  molliori  asccnsu  alti- 
tudmcm  suam  dissimulabat :  qu^  ver6  mare, 
horrendum  pracceps,  et  quasi  ad  fverpendiculum 
facta,  instar  parictis.  lVa:tcre^  facies  ilia  mar- 
ina ade6  erat  Ixvis  ac  uniformis  (quod  in  rupibus 
aliquando  observare  licet)  ac  si  scissa  fuissct  "in 
summo  ad  imum,  in  illo  piano  ;  vel  terrse  motu 
aliquo,  aut  fulmine,  divulsa. 

I  ma  pars  rupis  erat  cava,  recessusque  habuit, 
et  saxeos  specus,  euntcs  in  vacuum  montem  ; 
sive  natura  pridcm  factor,  sive  cxesos  mari,  ct 
undarum  crcbris  ictibus  :  In  hos  cnim  cum  im- 
pelu  rucbant  ct  fragorc,  xMuanlis  maris  lluctus  ; 
quoi  iierum  spumanlcs  reddidit  antrum,  et  quasi 
ab  imo  ventre  cvomuit. 

Dextrum  latus  montiserat  pncruptum,  aspcro 
saxo  et  nuda  caute  ;  sinistrum  non  adcu  ncg- 
lexcrat  Natura^  arboribus  utpote  ornatum :  et 
prope  pcdem  montis  rivus  limpidx  aquz  pro- 
rupit ;  qui  ciim  vicinam  vallcm  irngaverat,  lento 
motu  serpens,  et  per  varies  ma:andros,  quasi  ad 
protrahendam  vitam,  in  magno  mari  alKorptus 
subito  pcriit.  Dcnique  in  summo  vcrticc  pro- 
montoni,  commod<b  cmincbat  saxum,  cui  inside- 
bam  contemplabundil.s.  Vale  augusta  sedes, 
Kege  digna :  Augusta  rupes,  semper  mihi 
memoranda  1"  P.  80.  Telluris  Thsoria  sacra^ 
&*c.    Editio  secunaa, 

Pa^e  447. 
**  0/ Mississippi^  or  that  Northern  Stream.** 

**  A  man  is  supposed  to  improve  by  goin^  out 
into  the  World^  by  visitinf^  London.  Artificial 
man  doci ;  he  extends  with  his  sphere  ;  but. 


alas  !  that  sphere  Is  microscopic  ;  it  is  formed 
of  minutiae,  and  he  surrenders  his  ^enume 
vision  to  the  artist,  in  order  to  embrace^it  iii  his 
ken.  His  bodily  senses  grow  acute,  even  to 
barren  and  inhuman  pruriency  ;  while  his  men- 
tal become  proportionally  obtuse.  The  reverse 
is  the  Man  of  Mind  :  he  who  is  placed  in  the 
sphere  of  Nature  and  of  God,  might  be  a  mock 
at   iattcrsall's  and  Brooks,  and  a  sneer  at  St 

^ames's  :  he  would  certainly  be  swallowed  alive 
y  the  first  Pizarro  that  crossed  him: — But 
when  he  walks  along  the  river  of  Amazons  ; 
when  he  rests  his  eye  on  the  unrivalled  Andes; 
when  he  measures  the  long  anu  watered  savant, 
nah  ;  or  contemplates,  from  a  sudden  promon- 
tory, the  distant,  vast  Pacific — and  feels  himself 
a  freeman  in  this  vast  theatre,  and  commanding 
each  ready  produced  fruit  of  this  wilderness, 
and  each  progeny  of  this  stream — his  exalta- 
tion is  not  I&»s  than  imperial.  He  is  as  gentle, 
too,  as  he  is  great :  his  emotions  of  tenderness 
keep  pace  with  his  elevation  of  sentiment ;  foi 
he  says,  '  These  were  made  by  a  good  Being, 
who,  unsought  by  me,  pl.nced  me  here  to  enjoji 
them.'  He  becomes  at  once  a  child  and  a  king. 
His  mind  is  in  himself;  from  hence  he  argues, 
and  from  hence  he  acts,  and  he  argues  uner- 
ringly, and  acts  magisterially  :  his  mind  in 
himself  is  also  in  his  God  ;  and  therefore  he 
loves,  and  therefore  he  soars."—  From  the  notes 
upon  The  Hurricane^  a  Poem,  by  William 
Gilbert. 

The  Reader,  I  am  sure,  will  thank  me  for  the 
above  quotation,  which,  though  from  a  strange 
book,  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  modern 
English  prose. 

Page  449. 

*'*Tis,  by  evmparisvn,  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise"  ^c. 

See,  upon  this  subject,  Baxter's  most  Inter- 
esting review  of  his  own  opinions  and  senti- 
ments in  tho  decline  of  life.  It  may  be  found 
(lately  rcprintcdj  in  Dr  Wordsworth's  Ectifsi- 
astical  Biography. 

Page  449- 
"  Alas  I  the  etulowmcnt  of  immortal  Po^oer, 
Is  fnatchfti  unequally  with  custom,  ttmc"Cs*c. 

This  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  the  Ode— 
Intinutions  of  Immortality,  page  357. 

Page  450. 

"  Knmving  tlie  /wart  0/ Man  is  set  to  be,"  6r*c. 

The  passage  quoted  from  Daniel  is  taken 
from  a  poem  addressed  to  the  Lady  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Cumberl.ond,  and  the  two  last 
lines,  printed  in  Italics,  are  by  him  translated 
from  Seneca.  The  whole  Poem  is  very  beauti- 
ful. I  will  transcribe  four  stanzas  from  it,  as 
they  contain  an  admirable  picture  of  the  state 
of  a  wise  Man's  mind  in  a  time  of  public  com- 
motion. 

Nor  is  he  moved  with  all  the  thunder-cracks 
Of  tyrant's  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 
Of  Power,  that  proudly  sits  on  other's  crimes; 
Charged  with  more  crying  sins  than  those  he 

cnecks. 
The  storms  of  sad  confusion  that  may  grow 
Up  in  the  present  for  the  coming  times. 


Sa8 


NOTES. 


Appal  not  him  ;  that  hath  no  side  at  all, 
But  of  himself,  and  knows  the  wor»i  can  faU. 

Although  his  heart  (so  near  allied  to  earth) 

Cannot  but  pity  the  perplexed  state 

Of  troublous  and  distressed  mortality) 

I'hat  thus  make  way  unto  the  u^ly  birth 

Of  their  own  sorrows,  and  do  still  beget 

Affliction  upon  Imbecility ; 

Yet  seeing  thus  the  course  of  things  must 

run. 
He  looks  thereon  not  strange,  but  as  fore- 
done. 

And  whilst  distraught  ambition  compasses. 
And  is  encompassed,  while  as  craft  deceives, 
And  is  deceived :   whilst  man  doth  ransack 

man. 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress  ; 
And  til'  Inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes:  He  looks  thereon, 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye, 
And  bears  no  venture  in  Impiety. 

Thus,  Lady,  fares  that  man  that  hath  pre- 
pared 
A  rest  for  his  desires  ;  and  sees  all  things 
Beneath  him  ;  and  hath  learned  this  book  of 

man, 
Full  of  the  notes  of  frailty ;  and  compared 
The  best  of  glory  with  her  sufferings : 
By  whom,  I  see,  you  labour  all  you  can 
To  plant  your  heart  !  and  set  your  thoughts 

as  near 
His  glorious  mansion  as  your  powers  can 
bear. 

Page  464. 

"  Or  rather,  as  ive  stand  on  holy  earth 
A  nd  have  the  dead  around  us." 

Leo.  You,  Sir.  could  help  me  to  the  history 

Of  half  these  graves  f 
Priest.  For  eight-score  winters  past, 

With  what  I  've  witnessed,  and  with 
what  I  've  heard. 

Perhaps  I  might ; 

By  turning  o  er  these  hillocks  one  by  , 
one,  j 

We  two  could  travel.  Sir,  through  a 
strange  round  ;  ' 

Yet  all  in  the  broad  highway  of  the 
world. 

See  the  Brothers. 


Page  466. 

"And  suffering  Nature  grieved   that   one 
should  die:* 

Southeys  Retros^ct. 

Page  466. 

** And  whence  that  tribute^  wherefore  thgse 
regards  r  I 

The  sentiments  and  opinions  here  uttered  are 
in  unison  with  those  expressed  in  the  following  ' 
Essay  upon  Epitaphs,  which  was  furnished  by 
mc  lor  Mr  Coleridge's  periodical  work,  the 
Friend  :  and  as  they  arc  dictated  by  a  spirit 
congenial  to  that  which  pervades  this  and  the 
two  succeeding  books,  the  sympathising  reader 
will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  Essay  here 
annexed. 


ESSAY  UPON  EPITAPHS. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  said,  that  an  Epitaph 
presupposes  a  Monument,  upon  which  it  is  to 
be  engraven.  Almost  all  Nations  have  wished 
that  certain  external  siens  should  point  out  the 
places  where  their  dead  are  interned.  Among 
savage  tribes  unacquainted  wTith  letters  this  has 
mostly  been  done  either  by  mde  stones  placed 
near  the  graves,  or  by  mounds  of  earth  raised 
over  them.  This  custom  proceeded  obviously 
from  a  twofold  desire ;  fiz^  to  guard  the  re> 
mains  of  the  deceased  from  irreverent  approach 
or  from  savage  violation:  and,^econdly,  topre- 
serve  their  memory.  "  Never  any,"  says  Cam- 
den, "neglected  burial  but  some  savage  nations; 
as  the  Bactrians,  which  cast  their  dead  to  the 
dogs  ;  some  varlet  philosophers,  as  Diogenes, 
who  desired  to  be  devouned  of  fishes :  some 
dissolute  courtiers,  as  Maecenas,  who  was  wont 
to  say,  Non  tumulum  euro  ;  sepelit  nattua  re- 
lictos. 

I  'm  careless  of  a  grave : — Nature  her  d«ui 
will  save." 

As  soon  as  nations  had  learned  the  use  of 
letters,  epitaphs  were  inscribed  upon  these 
monuments;  in  order  that  their  intention  might 
be  more  surely  and  adequately  fulfilled.  I 
have  derived  monuments  and  epitaphs  front 
two  sources  of  feeling :  but  these  do  m  fact  re- 
solve themselves  into  one.  The  invention  of 
epitaphs,  Weever,  in  his  Discourse  of  Funeral 
Monuments,  says  rightly,  "proceeded  from 
the  presage  of  tore-feeling  of  inunortality,  im- 
planted in  all  men  naturauy,  and  is  referred  to 
the  scholars  of  Linus  the  Theban  poet,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  of  die  world  two 
thousand  seven  hundred ;  who  first  bewailed 
this  Linus  their  Master,  when  he  was  slain,  in 
doleful  verses,  then  called  of  him  CElina.  after- 
wards Epitaphia,  for  that  they  were  fintt  suns 
at  burLils,  after  engraved  upon  the  sepulchres. 

And,  verily,  without  the  consciousness  of  a 
principle  of  immortality  in  the  human  soul, 
Man  could  never  have  had  awakened  in  him 
the  desire  to  live  in  the  remembrance  of  his  fel< 
lows :  mere  love,  or  the  yearning  of  kind  towards 
kind,  could  not  have  produced  it.  The  dog  or 
horse  perishes  in  the  field,  or  in  the  stall,  by 
the  side  of  his  companions,  and  is  incapable  of 
anticipating  the  sorrow  with  which  nis  sur- 
rounding associates  shall  bemoan  his  death,  or 
pine  for  his  loss :  he  cannot  pre-conceive  this 
regret,  he  can  form  no  thought  of  it ;  and 
therefore  cannot  possibly  have  a  desire  to  leave 
such  regret  or  remembrance  behind  him.  Add 
to  the  principle  of  love  which  exists  in  the  in- 
ferior animals,  the  (acuity  of  reason  which  ex- 
ists in  Man  alone  ;  will  the  conjunction  of  these 
account  for  the  desire  ?  Doubtless  it  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  conjunction  ;  yet  not 
I  think  as  a  direct  result,  but  only  to  be  come  at 
through  an  intermediate  thought,  viz.  that  of  an 
intimation  or  assurance  within  us,  that  some 
part  of  our  nature  is  imperishable.  At  least 
the  precedence^  in  order  of  birth,  of  one  feeling 
to  tne  other,  is  unquestionable.  If  we  look 
back  upon  the  days  of  childhood,  we  shall  find 
that  the  time  is  not  in  remembrance  when,  with 
respect  to  our  own  individual  Being,  the  mind 
was  without  this  assurance  ;  whereas,  the  wish 
to  be  remembered  by  our  friends  or  Idndred 
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after  death,  or  even  in  absence,  is,  as  we  shall 
discover,  a  sensation  that  does  not  form  itself 
till  the  xAT/a/ feelings  have  been  developed,  and 
the  Reason  has  connected  itself  with  a  wide 
range  of  objects.  Forlorn,  and  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  best  part  of  his  nature, 
must  that  man  be,  who  should  derive  the  sense 
of  immortality,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  a 
child,  from  the  same  unthinking  gaiety  or  live- 
liness of  animal  spirits  with  which  the  Iamb  in 
the  meadow,  or  any  other  irrational  creature  is 
endowed  ;  who  should  ascribe  it,  in  short,  to 
blank  ignorance  in  the  child  ;  to  an  inability 
arising  from  the  imperfect  state  of  his  faculties 
to  come,  in  any  point  of  his  being,  into  contact 
with  a  notion  of  death  ;  or  to  an  unreflecting 
acquiescence  in  >irhat  had  been  instilled  into 
him  1  Has  such  an  unfolder  of  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  though  he  may  have  forgotten  his 
former  self,  ever  noticed  the  early,  obstinate, 
and  unappeasable  inquisliiveness  of  children 
upon  the  subject  of  origination?  This  single 
fact  proves  outwardly  the  monstrousness  of 
those  suppositions  :  for.  if  we  had  no  direct  ex- 
ternal testimony  that  the  minds  of  very  young 
children  meditate  feelingly  upon  death  and 
immortality,  these  inquiries,  which  we  all  know 
they  are  perpetually  making  concerning  the 
whence,  do  necessarily  include  correspondent 
habits  of  interrogation  concerning  the  whither. 
Origin  and  tendency  are  notions  inseparably 
co-relative.  Never  did  a  child  stand  by  the 
side  of  a  running  stream,  pondering  within 
himself  what  power  was  the  feeder  of  the  per- 
petual current,  from  what  ncver-wearicd  sources 
the  body  of  water  was  supplied,  but  he  must 
have  been  inevitably  propelled  to  follow  this 
question  by  another :  Towards  what  abyss  is 
it  in  process  ?  what  receptacle  can  contain  the 
mighty  mflux  ?  "  And  the  spirit  of  the  answer 
must  have  been,  though  the  word  might  be  sea 
or  ocean,  accompanied  perhaps  with  an  image 
gathered  from  a  map,  or  from  the  real  object  m 
nature— these  might  have  been  the  letter,  but 
the  sft'trit  of  the  answer  must  have  been  as 
inevitably, — a  receptacle  without  bounds  or 
dimensions  ; — nothing  less  than  infinity.  We 
may,  then,  be  justified  in  asserting,  that  the 
sense  of  immortality,  if  not  a  co-existent  and 
twin  birth  with  Reason,  is  among  the  earliest 
of  her  offspring :  and  we  may  further  assert, 
that  from  these  conjoined,  and  under  their 
countenance,  the  human  affections.are  gniduall  y 
formed  and  opened  out.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  enter  into  the  recesses  of  these  investigations  ; 
but  the  subject  requires  me  here  to  make  a  plain 
avowal,  that,  for  my  own  part,  it  is  to  me  incon- 
ceivable, that  the  sympathies  of  love  towards 
each  other,  which  grow  with  our  growth,  could 
ever  attain  any  new  strength,  or  even  preserve 
the  old,  after  we  had  received  from  the  outward 
senses  the  impression  of  death,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  having  that  impression  daily  renewed 
and  its  accompanying  feeling  brought  home  to 
ourselves,  and  to  those  we  love  :  if  the  same 
were  not  counteracted  by  those  communications 
with  our  internal  Being,  which  are  anterior  to 
all  these  experiences,  and  with  which  revelation 
coincides,  and  has  through  that  coincidence 
alone  (for  otherwise  it  could  not  possess  it)  a 
power  to  affect  us.     I  confess,  with  me  the 


conviction  is  absolute,  that,  if  the  impression 
and  sense  of  death  were  not  thus  counterbal- 
anced, such  a  hollowness  would  pervade  the 
whole  system  of  things,  such  a  want  of  corre- 
spondence and  consistency,  a  disproportion  so 
astounding  betwixt  means  and  ends,  that  there 
could  be  no  repose,  no  joy.  Were  we  to  grow 
up  unfostered  by  this  genial  warmth,  a  frost 
would  chill  the  spirit,  so  penetrating  and 
powerful,  that  there  could  be  no  motions  of  the 
life  of  love  ;  and  infinitely  less  could  we  have 
any  wish  to  be  remembered  after  we  had  passed 
away  from  a  world  in  which  each  man  had 
moved  about  like  a  shadow. — If,  then,  in  a 
creaturie  endowed  with  the  faculties  of  foresight 
and  reason,  the  social  affections  could  not  have 
unfolded  themselves  uncountenanced  by  the 
faith  that  Man  is  an  immortal  bein^ ;  and  if, 
consequently,  neither  could  the  individual 
dying  h.^ve  had  a  desire  to  survive  in  the  re- 
membrance of  his  fellows,  nor  on  their  .side 
could  they  have  felt  a  wish  to  preserve  for 
ftiture  times  vestiges  of  the  departed  ;  it  follows, 
as  a  final  inference,  that  without  the  belief  in 
immortality,  wherein  these  several  desires 
originate,  neither  monuments  nor  epitaphs,  in 
affectionate  or  laudatory  commemoration  of  the 
deceased,  could  have  existed  in  the  world. 

Simonidcs,  it  is  related,  upon  landing  in  a 
strange  country,  found  the  corse  of  an  unknown 
person  lying  by  the  sea-side  ;  he  buried  it,  and 
was  honoured  throughout  Greece  for  the  piety 
of  that  act.  Anotner  ancient  Philosopher, 
chancing  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  a  dead  body, 
regarded  the  same  with  slight,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt :  saving^  *'  See  the  shell  of  the  flown 
bird  I "  feut  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
moral  and  tender-hearted  Simonidcs  was  in- 
capable of  the  lofty  movements  of  thought,  to 
which  that  other  Sage  gave  way  at  the  moment 
while  his  soul  was  intent  only  upon  the  inde- 
structible being  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he,  in  whose  sight  a  lifeless  hum.in  body  was  of 
no  more  value  than  the  worthless  shell  from 
which  the  living  fowl  had  departed,  would  not, 
in  a  different  mood  of  mind,  nave  been  affected 
by  those  earthly  considerations  which  had 
incited  the  philosophic  Poet  to  the  i>erformance 
of  that  pious  duty.  And  with  regard  to  this 
latter  we  may  be  assured  that,  if  he  had  been 
destitute  of  the  capability  of  communing  with 
the  more  exalted  thoughts  that  appertain  to 
human  nature,  he  would  have  cared  no  more 
for  the  corse  of  the  stranger  than  for  the  dead 
body  of  a  seal  or  porpoise  which  might  have 
been  cast  up  by  the  waves.  We  respect  the 
corporeal  frame  of  Man,  not  merely  because  it 
is  the  habitation  of  a  rational,  but  of  an  im- 
mortal Soul.  Each  of  these  Sages  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  ; 
feelings  which,  though  they  seem  opposite^  to 
each  other,  have  another  and  a  finer  connection 
than  that  of  contrast. — It  Is  a  connection 
formed  through  the  subtle  progress  by  which, 
both  in  the  natural  and  the  moral  wnrld, 
qualities  pass  insensibly  into  their  contraries, 
and  things  revolve  upon  each  other.  As,  in 
sailing  upon  the  orb  of  this  planet,  a  voyage 
towards  the  regions  where  the  sun  sets,  con- 
ducts gradually  to  the  quarter  where  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  behold  it  come  forth  at  its 
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rising  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  royage  towards 
the  east,  the  birth-place  in  our  imagination  of 
the  morning,  leads  finally  to  th«  quarter  where 
the  sun  is  last  seen  when  he  departs  from  our 
eyes  ;  so  the  contemplative  Soul,  travelling  in 
the  direction  of  mortality,  advances  to  the 
country  of  everlasting  life  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
may  she  continue  to  explore  those  cheerful 
tracts,  till  she  is  brought  back,  for  her  advant- 
age and  benefit,  to  the  land  of  transitory  things 
—of  sorrow  and  of  tears. 

On  a  midway  point,  therefore,  which  com- 
mands the  thougnts  and  feelings  of  the  two 
Sages  whom  we  have  represented  in  contrast, 
tlocs  the  Author  of  that  species  of  composition, 
the  laws  of  which  it  is  our  present  purpose  to 
explain,  take  his  stand.  Accordingly,  recurring 
to  the  twofold  desire  of  guarding  the  remains  of 
tlic  deceased  and  preserving  their  memory,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  sepulchral  monument  is  a 
tribute  to  a  man  as  a  human  being  ;  and  that 
an  epitaph  (in  the  ordinary  meaning  attached 
to  the  word)  includes  this  general  feeling  and 
something  more  ;  and  is  a  record  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  as  a  tribute  due  to 
)iis  individual  worth,  for  a  satisfaction  to  the 
sorrowing  hearts  of  the  survivors,  and  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  living  :  which  record  is 
to  be  accomplished,  not  in  a  general  manner, 
but,  where  it  can,  in  close  conntctiffrt  with  the 
bodily  remains  of  tlu  deceased:  and  these,  it 
may  be  added,  among  the  modem  nations  of 
Europe,  are  deposited  within,  or  contiguous  to, 
their  places  of  wor!«hip.  In  ancient  times,  as  is 
well  known,  it  was  the  custom  to  bury  the  dead 
l)cyond  the  walls  of  towns  and  cities  ;  and 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  were 
frc'iiicnlly  interred  by  the  way-sides. 

I  c  >uld  here  pause  with  pleasure,  and  invite 
the  Reader  to  mdulge  with  me  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  advantages  which  must  have  at- 
tended such  a  practice.  We  might  ruminate 
upon  the  beauty  which  the  monuments,  thus 
pl.iccd,  must  have  borrowed  from  the  surround- 
ing images  of  nature— from  the  trees,  the  wild 
lloA'crs,  from  a  stream  running  perhaps  within 
sight  or  hearing,  from  the  beaten  road  stretch- 
ing its  weary  length  hard  by.  Many  tender 
similitudes  must  these  objects  have  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  leaning  upon  one 
of  the  tombs,  or  reposing  in  the  coolness  of  its 
.shade,  whether  he  had  halted  from  weariness 
or  in  compliance  with  the  invitation,  "Pause, 
'J'ravcller ! "  so  often  found  uj)on  the  monu- 
ments. And  to  its  epitaph  also  must  have 
been  supplied  strong  appeals  to  visible  appear- 
ances or  immediate  impressions,  lively  and 
aficcting  analogies  of  life  as  a  journey—death 
as  a  sleep  overcoming  the  tired  wayfarer — of 
misfortune  as  a  storm  that  falls  suddenly  upon 
him — of  beauty  as  a  flower  that  passeth  away, 
or  of  innocent  pleasure  as  one  that  may  be 
gathered — of  virtue  that  standeth  firm  as  a 
rock  against  the  beating  waves ; — of  hope 
*  I  undermined  insensibly  like  the  poplar  by  the 
side  of  the  river  that  has  fed  it,"  or  blasted  in 
a  moment  like  a  pine-tree  by  the  stroke  of 
lightning  upon  the  mountain-top— of  admoni- 
tions and  heart-stirring  remembrances,  like  a 
refreshing  breeze  that  comes  without  warning, 
or  the  ta:>tc  of  the  waters  of  an  unexpected 


fountain.  These,  and  nmilar  suggeation*,  must 
have  given,  formerly,  to  the  language  of  the 
senseless  stone  a  voice  enforced  and  ftidau^d 
by  the  benignity  of  that  nature  with  which  it 
was  in  unison. — We,  in  modem  times,  have 
lost  much  of  these  advantages ;  and  they  are 
but  in  a  small  degree  counterbalanced  to  tho 
inhabitants  of  large  towns  and  cities,  by  the 
custom  of  depositmg  the  dead  within,  or  con- 
tiguous to,  their  places  of  worship  ;  howerer 
splendid  or  imposing  may  be  the  appearance  of 
those  edifices,  or  however  interesting  or  salu- 
tary the  recollections  associated  with  them. 
Even  were  it  not  true  that  tombs  lose  thdr 
monitory  virtue  when  thus  obtruded  upon  the 
notice  of  men  occupied  with  the  cares  of  the 
world,  and  too  often  sullied  and  defiled  by 
those  cares,  yet  still,  when  death  is  in  our 
thoughts,   nothing  can  make  amends  for  the 
want  of  the  soothing  influences  of  nature,  and 
for  the  absence  of  those  types  of  renovattm 
and  decay,  which  the  fields  and  woods  offer  to 
the  notice  of  the  serious  and  contemplattve 
mind.    To  feel  the  force  of  this  sentiment,  let 
a  man  only  compare  in  imagination  the  un- 
sightly manner  in^  which  our  monuments  are 
crowded  together  in  the  busy,  noisy,  unclean, 
and  almost  grassless  church-yard  of  a  large 
town,  with  the  still  seclusion  of  a  TurkuA 
cemetery,  in  some  remote  place  ;  and  yet  further 
sanctified  by  the  grove  of  cypress  in  which  it  is 
embosomed.    Thoughts  in  the  same  temper  as 
these  have  already  been  expressed  with  Cme 
sensibility  by  an  ingenuous  Poet  of  the  present 
day.     The  subject  of  his  poem  is  "  All  Saints 
Church,  Derby:"  he  has  been  deploring  the 
forbidding   and    unseemly  ap{>earance  of  its 
burial-ground,  and  uttering  a  wish,  that  in  past 
times  the  practice  had  been  adopted  of  inter- 
ring the  inhabitants  of  lazge  towns  in   the 
country. — 

"  Then  in  some  rural,  calm,  sequestered  spot. 
Where  healing  Nature  her  benignant  look 
Ne'er  changes,  save  at  that  lorn  season,  when. 
With  tresses  drooping  o'er  her  sable  stole. 
She  yearly  mourns  the  mortal  doom  of  man. 
Her  noblest  work,  (so  Israel's  virgins  erst. 
With  annual  moan  upon  the  mountains  wept 
Their  fairest  gone,)  there  in  that  rural  scene. 
So  placid,  so  congenial  to  the  wish 
I'he  Christian  feels,  of  peaceful  rest  within 
The  silent  grave,  I  would  have  stayed : 
•        >.••••• 
— wandered  forth,  where  the  cold  dew  of 

heaven 
Lay  on  the  humbler  graves  around,  what 

time 
The  pale  moon  gated  ujion  the  turfy  mounds. 
Pensive,  as  though  like  me,  in  lonely  muse, 
'Twere   brooding  on  the  dead  inhumed 

beneath.  , 

There  while  with  him,  the  holy  man  of  Ua^ 
O'er  human  destiny  I  sympathised. 
Counting  the  long,  long  periods  prophecy 
Decrees  to  roll,  ere  the  great  day  arrives 
Of  resurrection,  oft  the  blue-eyed  Spring 
Had  met  me  with  her  blossoms,  as  tne  Dove, 
Of  old,  returned  with  olive  leaf^  to  cheer 
The   Patriarch  mourning  o'er  a  world  de- 
stroyed : 
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And  I  would  bless  her  visit ;  for  to  me 
'Tis  sweet  to  trace  the  coasonance  that  links 
As  one,  the  works  of  Nature  and  the  word 
Of  God."—  John  £dwakds. 

A  village  church-yard,  lying  as  it  does  in  the 
lap  of  nature,  may  indeed  be  most  favourably 
contrasted  with  that  of  a  town  of  crowded 
population ;  and  sepulture  therein  combines 
many  of  the  best  tendencies  which  belong  to  the 
mode  practised  by  the  Ancients,  with  others 
peculiar  to  itself  The  sensations  of  pious 
cheerfulness,  which  attend  the  celebration  of 
the  sabbath-day  in  rural  places,  are  profitably 
chastised  by  the  sight  of  the  graves  of  kindred 
and  ft-icnds,  gathered  together  in  that  general 
home  towards  which  the  thoughtful  yet  happy 
spectators  themselves  are  journeying.  Hence 
a  parish-church,  in  the  stillness  of  the  country, 
is  a  visible  centre  of  a  community  of  the  living 
and  the  dead  ;  a  point  to  which  are  habitually 
referred  the  nearest  concerns  of  both. 

As,  then,  both  in  cities  and  in  villages,  the 
dead  are  deposited  in  close  connection  with 
our  places  of  worship,  with  us  the  composition 
of  an  epitaph  naturally  turns,  still  more  than 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  upon  the  most 
serious  and  solemn  affections  of  the  human 
mind ;  upon  departed  worth — upon  personal 
or  social  sorrow  and  admiration — upon  religion, 
individual  and  social — upon  time,  and  upon 
eternity.  Accordingly,  it  suffices,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  secure  a  composition  of  this  kind  from 
censure,  that  it  contain  nothing  that  shall  shock 
or  be  inconsistent  with  this  spirit.  lUit,  to  en- 
title an  epitaph  to  praise,  more  than  this  is 
necessary.  It  ought  to  contain  some  thought 
or  feeling  belonging  to  the  mortal  or  immortal 
part  of  our  nature  touchingly  expressed  ;  and 
if  that  be  done,  however  general  or  even  trite 
the  sentiment  may  be,  every  man  of  pure  mind 
will  read  the  words  with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 
A  husband  bewails  a  wife  :  a  parent  breathes  a 
sigh  of  disappointed  hope  over  a  lost  child  ;  a 
son  utters  a  sentiment  of  filial  reverence  fur  a 
departed  father  or  mother ;  a  friend  perhaps 
inscribes  an  encomium  recording  the  com- 
panionable qualities,  or  the  solid  vrrtues,  of  the 
tenant  of  the  grave,  whose  departure  has  left 
a  sadness  upon  his  memory.  This  and  a  ])ious 
admonition  to  the  living,  and  a  humble  expres- 
sion of  Christian  confidence  in  immortality,  is 
the  language  of  a  thousand  church-yards  ;  and  it 
docs  not  often  happen  that  anything,  in  a  greater 
degree  discriminate  or  appropriate  to  the  dead 
or  to  the  living,  is  to  be  foimd  in  them.  This 
want  of  discrimination  has  been  ascribed  by  Dr 
Johnson,  in  his  Essay  upon  the  epitaphs  of 
Pope,  to  two  causes ;  first,  the  scantiness  of 
the  objects  of  human  praise  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  want  of  variety  in  tnc  characters  of  men  ; 
or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to  the  fact,  that  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  liave  no  character  at 
all."  Such  language  may  be  holdcn  without 
blame  among  the  generalities  of  common  con- 
versation ;  but  does  not  become  a  critic  and  a 
moralist  speaking  seriously  upxin  a  serious  sub- 
ject. The  objects  of  admiration  in  human 
nature  are  not  scanty,  but  abundant :  and 
every  man  has  a  character  of  his  own,  to  the 
eye  that  has  kkill  to  p^ceivc  it.    The  real 


cause  of  the  acknowledged  want  of  discrimina- 
tion in  sepulchral  memorials  is  this :  That  to 
analyse  the  characters  of  others,  especially  of 
those  whom  we  love,  is  not  a  common  or 
natural  employment  of  men  at  any  time.  Wo 
are  not  anxious  unerringly  to  understand  the 
constitution  of  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
soothed,  who  have  cheered,  who  have  sup- 
ported us :  with  whom  we  have  been  long  and 
daily  pleased  or  delighted.  The  affections 
are  their  own  justification.  The  light  of  love 
in  our  hearts  is  a  satisfactory  evidence  that 
there  is  a  body  of  worth  in  the  minds  of  our 
friends  or  kindred,  whence  that  light  has  pro- 
ceeded. We  shrink  from  the  thought  of  plac- 
ing their  merits  and  defects  to  be  weighed 
against  each  other  in  the  nice  balance  of  pure 
intellect ;  nor  do  we  find  much  temptation  to 
detect  the  shades  by  which  a  good  quality  or 
virtue  is  discriminated  in  them  from  an  ex- 
cellence known  by  the  same  general  name  as  it 
exists  in  the  mind  of  another  ;  and,  least  of  all, 
do  we  incline  to  these  refinements  when  under 
the  pressure  of  sorrow,  admiration,  or  regret, 
or  when  actuated  by  any  of  those  feelings 
which  incite  men  to  prolong  the  memory  of 
their  friends  and  kindred,  by  records  placed  in 
the  bosom  of  the  all-uniting  and  equalising 
receptacle  of  the  dead. 

The  first  requisite,  then,  in  an  Epitaph  is, 
that  it  should  speak,  in  a  tone  which  shall  sink 
into  the  heart,  the  general  language  of  human- 
ity as  connected  with  the  subject  of  death— the 
source  from  which  an  epitaph  proceeds — of 
death,  and  of  life.  To  be  born  and  to  die  are 
the  two  points  in  which  ail  men  feel  themselves 
to  be  in  absolute  coincidence.  This  general 
language  may  be  uttered  so  strikingly  as  to  en- 
title an  epitaph  to  high  praise  ;  yet  it  cannot 
lay  claim  to  the  highest  unless  other  excellencies 
be  superadded.  Passing  through  all  inter- 
mediate steps,  we  will  attempt  to  determine  at 
once  what  these  excellencies  are,  and  wherein 
consists  the  jierfection  of  this  species  of  compo- 
sition.— It  will  be  found  to  lie  in  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  common  or  universal  feeling  of 
humanity  to  sensations  excited  by  a  distinct 
and  clear  conception,  conveyed  to  the  reader's 
mind,  of  the  individual,  whose  death  is  de- 
plored and  whose  memory  is  to  be  preserved  ; 
at  least  of  his  character  as,  after  death,  it  ap- 
peared to  those  who  loved  him  and  lament  his 
loss.  The  general  sympathy  ought  to  be 
quickened,  provoked,  and  diversified,  by  par- 
ticular thoughts,  actions,  images,  —  circum- 
stances of  age,  occupation,  manner  of  life, 
prosperity  which  the  deceased  had  known,  or 
adversity  to  which  he  had  been  subject ;  and 
these  ought  to  be  bound  together  and  solem- 
nised into  one  harmony  by  the  general  syinpailiy. 
The  two  powers  should  temf)er,  restrain,  and 
exalt  each  other.  The  reader  ought  to  know 
who  and  what  the  man  was  whom  he  is  called 
upon  to  think  of  with  interest.  A  distinct 
conception  should  be  given  (implicitly  where  it 
can,  rather  than  explicitly)  of  the  individual 
lamented. — l>ut  the  writer  of  an  epitaph  is  not 
an  anatomist,  who  dissects  the  internal  frame 
of  the  mind ;  he  is  not  even  a  painter,  who 
executes  a  portrait  at  leisure  and  in  entire 
tranquillity :  his  dclineatiou,  we. must  remem- 
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bcr,  is  performed  by  the  side  of  the  grave:  and, 
what  is  more,  the  grave  of  one  whom  he  loves 
and  admires.  What  punty  and  brightness^  is 
that  virtue  clothed  in,  the  image  of  which 
must  no  longer  bless  our  living  eyes!  The 
character  of  a  deaeased  friend  or  beloved 
kinsman  is  not  seen,  no— nor  ought  to  be  seen, 
otherwise  than  ns  a  tree  through  a  tender  haze 
or  a  luminous  mist,  that  spiritualises  and  beau- 
tifies it ;  that  takes  away,  indeed,  but  only  to 
the  end  that  the  parts  which  are  not  abstracted 
may  appear  more  dignified  and  lovely ;  may 
impress  and  afiect  the  more.  Shall  we  say, 
then,  that  this  is  not  truth,  not  a  faithful  image; 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  purposes  of  com- 
memoration cannot  be  answered? — It  i!r  truth, 
and  of  the  highest  order  ;  for,  though  doubt- 
less things  are  not  apparent  which  did  exist ; 
yet,  the  object  being  looked  at  throueh  this 
medium,  parts  and  proportions  are  brought  into 
distinct  view  which  before  had  been  only  im- 
perfectly or  unconsciously  seen:  it  is  truth 
hallowed  by  love — the  joint  offspring  of  the 
worth  of  the  dead  and  the  affections  of  the 
living !  This  may  easily  be  brought  to  the  test. 
Let  one,  whose  eyes  have  been  sharpened  by 
personal  hostility  to  discover  what  was  amiss 
in  the  character  of  a  good  man,  hear  the  tidings 
of  his  death,  and  what  a  change  is  wrought  in 
a  moment  I  Enmity  melts  away ;  and,  as  it 
disappears,  unsightliness,  disproportion,  and 
deformity,  vanish  ;  and,  through  the  influence 
of  commiseration,  a  harmony  of  love  and 
beauty  succeeds.  Bring  such  a  man  to  the 
tombstone  on  which  shall  be  inscribed  an  epi- 
taph on  his  adversary,  composed  in  the  spirit 
which  we  have  recommended.  Would  he  tuni 
from  it  as  from  an  idle  tale?  No  ; — the  thought- 
ful look,  the  sigh,  and  perhaps  the  involuntary 
tear,  would  testify  that  it  had  a  sane,  a  gene- 
rous, and  good  meaning ;  and  that  on  the 
writer's  mind  had  remained  an  impression 
which  was  a  true  abstract  of  the  character  of 
the  deceased  ;  that  his  gifts  and  graces  were 
remembered  in  the  simplicity  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  remembered.  The  composition 
and  quality  of  the  mind  of  a  virtuous  man, 
contemplated  by  the  side  of  the  grave  where 
his  body  is  mouldering,  ought  to  appear,  and 
be  felt  as  something  midway  between  what  he 
was  on  earth  walking  about  with  his  living 
frailties,  and  what  he  may  be  presumed  to  be 
as  a  Spirit  in  heaven. 

It  suffices,  therefore,  that  the  trunk  and  the 
main  branches  of  the  worth  of  the  deceased  be 
boldly  and  unaffectedly  represented.  Any 
further  detail,  minutely  and  scrupulously  pur- 
sued, especially  if  this  be  done  with  laborious 
and  antithetic  discriminations,  must  inevitably 
frustrate  its  own  purpose  ;  forcing  the  passing 
Spectator  to  this  conclusion, — cither  that  the 
dead  did  not  possess  the  merits  ascribed  to 
him,  or  that  they  who  have  raised  a  monument 
to  his  memory,  and  must  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  have  Wen  closely  connected  with 
nim,  were  incapable  of  perceiving  those  merits ; 
or  at  least  during  the  act  of  composition  had 
lost  sight  of  them  ;  for,  the  understanding 
having  been  so  busy  in  its  petty  occupation, 
how  could  the  heart  of  the  mourner  be  other 
tlian  cold?  and  in  cither  of  these  cases,  whether 


the  &ult  be  on  the  part  of  the  buried  pmon  or 
the  survivors,  the  memorial  is  unafleciins  and 
profitless. 

Much  better  is  it  to  (all  short  in  discrimina- 
tion than  to  pursue  it  too  far,  or  to  labour 
it  unfeelingly.  For  in  no  place  are  we  so  much 
disposed  to  dwell  upon  those  points,  of  nature 
and  condition,  wherein  all  men  resemble  each 
other,  as  in  the  temple  where  the  univeml 
Father  is  worshipped,  or  by  the  side  of  the 
grave  which  gathers  all  human  Beings  to  itsd^ 
and  "equalises  the  lofty  and  the  K>w."  We 
suffer  and  we  weep  with  the  same  heart ;  we 
love  and  are  anxious  for  one  another  in  one 
spirit:  our  hopes  look  to  the  same  quarter; 
and  the  virtues  by  which  we  are  all  to  be 
furthered  and  supported,  as  patience,  medc- 
ness,  good-will,  justice,  temperance,  and  tcm« 
perate  desires,  are  in  an  equal  degree  the  coa-> 
cem  of  us  all.  Let  an  Epitaph,  then,  contain 
at  least  these  acknowledgments  to  our  common 
nature ;  nor  let  the  sense  of  their  importance 
be  sacrificed  to  a  balance  of  opposite  qualities 
or  minute  distinctions  in  individual  character ; 
which  if  they  do  not,  (as  will  for  the  most  part 
be  the  case,]  when  examined,  resolve  thenn 
selves  into  a  trick  of  words,  will,  even  when 
they  are  true  and  just,  for  the  most  part  be 
grievously  out  of  place ;  for,  as  it  is  probable 
that  few  only  have  explored  these  intricacies  of 
human  nature,  so  can  the  tracing  of  them  be 
interesting  only  to  a  few.  But  an  epitaph  is 
not  a  proud  writing  shut  up  for  the  studious: 
it  is  exposed  to  all — to  the  wise  and  the  most 
ignorant;  it  is  condescending,  perspicuous^ 
and  lovingly  solicits  regard ;  its  story  and 
admonitions  are  brief,  that  the  thoughtless,  the 
busy,  and  indolent,  may  not  be  deterred,  nor 
the  impatient  tired  :  the  stooping  old  man  cons 
the  engraven  record  like  a  second  horn-book ; 
— the  child  is  proud  that  he  can  read  it ; — and 
the  stranger  is  introduced  through  its  media- 
tion to  the  company  of  a  friend :  it  is  concern- 
ing all,  and  for  all:— in  the  church-yard  it  is 
open  to  the  day ;  the  sun  looks  down  upon  the 
stone,  and  the  rains  of  heaven  beat  against  it. 

Yet,  though  the  writer  who  would  excite 
sympathy  is  Dound  in  this  case,  more  than  in 
any  other,  to  give  proof  that  he  himself  has 
been  moved,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  to 
raise  a  monument  is  a  sober  and  a  reflective 
act ;  that  the  inscription  which  it  bears  is  in- 
tended to  be  permanent,  and  for  universal 
perusal ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  expressed  should  be  permanent 
also— liberated  from  that  weakness  and  anguish 
of  sorrow  which^  is  in  nature  transitory,  and 
which  with  instinctive  decency  retires  from 
notice.  The  passions  should  be  subdued,  the 
emotions  controlled ;  strong,  indeed,  but  no- 
thing ungovernable  or  wholly  involuntary. 
Secmliness  requires  this,  and  truth  requires  it 
also :  for  how  can  the  narrator  otherwise  be 
trusted  f  Moreover,  a  grave  is  a  tranquillising 
object :  resignation  in  course  of  time  springs 
up  from  it  as  naturally  as  the  wild  flowers, 
besprinkling  the  turf  with  which  it  may  be 
covered,  or  gathering  round  the  monument  by 
which  it  is  defended.  The  very  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  monument  which  has  received 
the  inscription,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
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letters,  testifying  with  what  a  slow  and  labor- 
ious hand  they  must  have  been  encravcn, 
might  seem  to  reproach  the  author  wlio  had 
given  way  upon  this  occasion  to  transports  of 
mind,  or  to  quick  turns  of  conflicting  passion  : 
though  the  same  might  constitute  the  life  and 
beauty  of  a  funeral  oration  or  elegiac  poem. 

'J'hese  sensations  and  judgments,  acted  upon 
perhaps  unconsciously,  have  been  one  of  the 
main  causes  why  epitaphs  so  often  personate 
the  deceased,  and  represent  him  a.s^j)caking 
from  his  own  toml>-sione.  The  departed  Mortal 
is  introduced  telling  you  himself  that  his  pains 
are  gone  ;  that  a  state  of  rest  is  come  ;  and  he 
conjures  you  to  weep  for  him  no  longer.  He 
admonishes  with  the  voice  of  one  experienced 
in  the  vanity  of  those  aflfections  which  are  con- 
fined to  earthly  objects,  and  gives  a  verdict 
like  a  superior  Being,  performing  the  oflicc  of  a 
judge,  who  has  no  temptations  to  mislead  him, 
and  whose  decision  cannot  but  be  dispassionate. 
Thus  is  death  disarmed  of  its  sting,  and  anlic- 
tion  unsubstantialised.  By  this  tender  fiction, 
the  survivors  bind  themselves  to  a  sedatcr 
sorrow,  and  employ  the  intcr\'ention  of  the 
imagination  in  order  that  the  reason  may  sp)cak 
her  own  language  earlier  than  she  would  other- 
wise have  been  enabled  to  do.  This  shadowy 
interposition  also  harmoniously  unites  the  two 
worlds  of  the  living  and  the  dead  by  their 
appropriate  affections.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  here  we  have  an  additional  proof 
of  the  propriety  with  which  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions were  referred  to  the  consciousness  of 
immortality  as  their  primal  source. 

I  do  not  speak  with  a  wish  to  recommend 
that  an  epitaph  should  be  cast  in  this  mould 
preferably  to  the  still  more  common  one,  in 
which  what  is  said  comes  from  the  survivors 
directly  ;  but  rather  to  point  out  how  natural 
those  feelings  are  which  have  induced  men,  in 
all  states  and  ranks  of  society,  so  frecjuently  to 
adopt  this  mode.  And  this  I  have  done  chiefly 
in  order  that  the  laws,  which  ought  to  govern 
the  composition  of  the  other,  may  be  better 
understood.  This  latter  mode,  namely,  that  in 
which  the  survivors  speak  in  their  own  persons, 
seems  to  me  upon  the  whole  greatly  preferable: 
as  it  admits  a  wider  range  of  notices  ;  and, 
above  all,  because,  excluding  the  fiction  which 
is  the  groundwork  of  the  other,  it  rests  upon  a 
more  solid  basis. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  convey  our  notion 
of  a  perfect  epitaph  ;  but  it  mu<;t  be  borne  in 
mind  that  one  is  meant  which  will  best  answer 
the  general  ends  of  that  species  of  composition. 
According  to  the  course  pointed  out,  the  worth 
of  private  life,  through  all  varieties  of  .situation 
and  character,  will  be  most  honourably  and 
profitably  preserved  in  memor>'.  Nor  would 
the  model  recommended  less  suit  public  men, 
in  all  instances  save  of  those  persons  who  by 
the  greatness  of  their  services  in  the  employ- 
ments of  peace  or  war,  or  by  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  their  works  in  art,  literature,  or 
science,  have  made  themselves  not  only  uni- 
versally known,  but  have  filled  the  heart  of 
their  country  with  everlasting  gratitude.  Yet 
I  must  here  pause  to  correct  myself  In  de- 
scribing the  general  tenor  of  thought  which 
epitaphs  ought  to  hold,  I  have  omitted  to  say. 


that  if  it  be  the  actions  of  a  man,  or  even  .sot^ie 
one  conspicuous  or  beneficial  act  of  local  or 
general  utility,  which  have  distinguished  him, 
and  excited  a  desire  that  he  should  be  remem- 
bered, then,  of  course,  ought  the  attention  to 
be  directed  chiefly  to  tho<»e  actions  or  that  act : 
and  such  sentiments  dwelt  upon  as  naturally 
arise  out  of  them  or  it.  Having  made  this 
necessary  distinction,  I  proceed. —TIic  mighty 
benefactors  of  mankind,  as  they  are  not  only 
known  by  the  immediate  survivors,  but  will 
continue  to  be  known  familiarly  to  latest  pos- 
terity, do  not  stand  in  need  of  biographic 
sketches,  in  such  a  place  ;  nor  of  delineations 
of  character  to  individu.ilisc  them.  This  is 
already  done  by  tlieir  Works,  in  the  memories 
of  men.  Their  naked  names,  and  a  grand 
comprehensive  sentiment  of  civic  gratitude, 
patriotic  love,  or  human  admiration — or  the 
utterance  of  some  elementary  principle  most 
essential  in  the  constitution  of  true  virtue  ; — 
or  a  declaration  touching  that  pious  humility 
and  self-abasement,  which  are  ever  most  pro- 
found as  minds  are  most  susceptible  of  genuine 
exalt.ition— or  an  intuition^  communicated  in 
.idequate  words,  of  the  sublimity  of  intellectual 
iKjwcr  ; — these  are  the  only  tribute  which  can 
here  be  paid— the  only  offering  that  upon  such 
an  altar  would  not  be  unworthy. 

"  WTiat  needs  my  Shaksj>earc  for  his  honoured 

bones 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 
Or  that  his  hallowed  rcliqucs  should  be  hid 
Under  a  starry-i>ointing  pyramitl? 
Dear  Son  of  Memory,  grc.it  Heir  of  Fame, 
What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy 

name  ? 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument. 
And  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

Page  467. 

**  And  spires  whose  *  silent  Jinger  points  to 
Heaven:  " 

An  instinctive  taste  teaches  men  to  build 
their  churches  in  flat  countries  with  spire- 
steeples,  which  as  they  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  other  object,  f>oint  as  with  silent  finger  to 
the  sky  and  stars,  and  sometimes,  when  they 
reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a  rich  though  rainy 
sunset,  appear  like  a  pyramid  of  flame  burning 
heaven-ward.  See  The  Friend,"  by  S.  1. 
Coleridge,  No.  14,  p.  223. 

Page  482. 
**  That  Sycamore  iv)iich  annually  kohls 
Within  its  shade  as  in  a  stately  tent." 

"This  Sycamore  oft  musical  with  Dees  ; 
Such  Tents  the  Patriarchs  loved." 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 
Page  485. 
"Perish  the  roses  and  thejlotvers  0/ Kings." 
The    "Transit  gloria  mundi"  is   finely  ex- 
pressed in  the  Introduction  to  the  Foundation- 
charters  of  some  of  the  ancient  Abbey.s.     Some 
expressions  here  used  are  taken  from  that  of 
the  Abbey  of  St  Mary's,  Fumcss,  the  trans- 
lation of  which  is  as  follows ;— 
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may  rjlionally  enduvotir  la  impart. 

1  bad  lbnn«d  pa  very  in^ccurjite  e^tunaCc  of 
Ihc  probable  cB'ccI  of  Ihaic  l>iKins ;  I  flaticreJ 
myKlflbat  iheyvho  should  be  ulcaicd  -"''- 
IhEm  would  nad  Ibem  wilh  niDre  lh:in  cm 
pleasuro:  and,  on  (he  olher'hand,  I  wv 
Buraic,  thai  by  [hohe  who  ifaould  dialike  i 
Ihey  would  be  read  with  more  than  cot 
diJilic.    l-hc  reiull  has  differed  from  m 

baw  been  pleased  thaa  1  vcntund  to  b 


a  of  these  Pocmn,  fTbin  a  belief 
ews  with  which  Ihcy  were  eompiv 
d  reahwd,  a  clam  of  Pnelrr  w 
iced,  weLL   adapted  to   ir " 


iulti[4Kit]r  oT  lU  inonl  re] 
I  accuuDt  they  have  odviAi 
eniatic  defence  of  the  Iheoi 


coldJy  upon  my  areument^  tince  1  might  t 
luipected  of  havingWn  pnncipalty influence 


s^ft 

ilay  the 

lly  l,> 

■m 

JZ"': 

TtreTe^^S 

.u«cpiiUe,  Uv 

;:;w^.- 

lil    taue   is  healthy   o 

un,«.Ud_notbe 

ed.wUh«l. 

wjlbout  relnciDS  Ihc  revoluiioo^,  not  o] 
ture  aJone,  but  tikcud-ie  of  loctely  it 
hare  therefore  nltocether  decluicd  tc 
"'^^LbrlyuponthiBdefent  ~  ' 


in  abruptly  ablrudin;;  npoo  the  Public,  without 
■  rcwwDrdsofintrodiicllon,  Toenit  id  materially 
""■       "  '         "  "  *         Eialappn^ 


balioii  is  at  prenenl  bestowed^ 
It  is  suppoKd,  that  by  the 

that  ha  will  cratif^  certain  knnwn  r 
ansaciation ;  l^t  he  not  only  thus  appi 
Header  that  ceniiin  damie.  of  ideas  ana  en- 
pressions  will  bo  found  in  lu^  book,  bnt  that 
others  will  be  carefully  excluded.  This  ex- 
ponent or  lymbnl  held  forth  by  metrical  lin- 

enciled  very  different  eirpectationa :  tor  ex- 
ample, in  ibe  age  of  Catullus,  Terence,  luid 
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Lucretius,  and  that  of  Statius  or  Claudian ;  and 
in  our  own  country,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  that  of  Donne 
and  Cowley,  or  Dryden,  or  Pope.  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine  the  exact  import  of 
the  promise  which,  by  the  act  of  wriung  in 
verse,  an  Author,  in  the  present  day  makes  to 
his  reader :  but  it  will  undoubtedly  appear  to 
many  persons  that  I  have  not  tulfiiled  the 
terms  of  an  engagement  thus  voluntarily  con- 
tracted. They  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  gaudiness  and  inane  phraseology  of  many 
modern  writers,  if  they  persist  in  reading  this 
book  to  its  conclusion,  will,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently have  to  struggle  with  feelings  of 
strangeness  and  awkwardness  :  they  will  look 
round  for  poetry,  and  will  be  induced  to  in- 
quire by  what  species  i>f  courtesy  these  attempts 
can  be  permitted  to  assume  that  title.  I  hope 
therefore  the  reader  will  not  censure  me  for 
attempting  to  state  what  I  have  proposed  to 
myself  to  perform  :  and  also  (as  far  as  the 
limits  of  a  preface  will  permit)  to  explain  some 
of  the  chief  reasons  which  have  determined  me 
in  the  choice  of  my  purpose :  that  at  least  he 
may  be  spared  any  unpleasant  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, and  that  I  myself  may  be  pro- 
tected from  one  of  the  most  dishonourable 
accusations  which  can  be  brought  against  an 
Author ;  namely,  that  of  an  indolence  which 
prevents  him  from  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
what  is  his  duty,  or,  when  his  duty  is  ascer- 
tained, preveiys  him  from  performing  it. 

The  principal  object,  then,  proposed  in  these 
Poems  was  to  choose  incidents  and  situations 
from  common  life,  and   to  relate  or  describe 
them,  throughout,  as  far  as  was  possible  in  a 
selection  of  language  really  used  by  men,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  throw  over  them  a  certain 
colouring  of   imagination,    whereby   ordinary 
things  should  be  presented  to  the  mind  in  an 
unusual  aspect ;  and,  further,  and  above  all,  to 
make  these  incidents  and  situations  interesting 
by  tracing  in  them,  truly  though  not  ostenta- 
tiously, the  primary  laws  of  our  nature  :  chiefly, 
as   far  as   regards   the   manner  in  which  we 
associate  ideas  in  a  state  of  excitement.    Hum- 
ble   and     rustic    life    was    generally    chosen, 
because,  in  that  condition,  the  essential  passions 
of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil  in  which  they 
can  attain   their  maturity,  are  less  under  re- 
str.iint,  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic 
language  ;  because  in  that  condition  of  life  our 
elementary  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of  greater 
simpliciiv,   and,    consequently,   may   be  more 
accurately    contemplated,    and    more    forcibly 
communicated  ;  because  the  manners  of  rural 
life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feelings, 
and,  from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occu- 
pations, arc  more   easily   comprehended,  and 
arc  more  durable  ;  and,  lastly,  because  in  that 
condition  the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated 
with   the   beautiful    and  t>crmanent   forms  of 
nature.     The  language,  too,  of  these  men  has 
been  adopted  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear 
to   be   its   real   defects,    from   all   lasting  and 
rational  causes  of  dislike  or  disgust)  because 
such  men  hourly  communicate  with  the  best 
objects  from  which  the  best  part  of  language 
is  originally  derived  ;  and  because,  from  their 
rank  la  society  and  the  sameness  and  narrow 


circle  of  their  intercourse,  being  less  under 
the  influence  of  social  vanity,  they  convey  their 
feelings  and  notions  in  simple  and  unelaborated 
expressions.  Accordingly,  such  a  language, 
arising  out  of  repeated  experience  and  regular 
feelings,  is  a  more  permanent,  and  a  far  more 
philosophical  language,  than  that  which  is  fre- 
quently substituted  lor  it  by  Poets,  who  think 
Uiat  they  are  conferring  honour  upon  them- 
selves and  their  art,  in  proportion  as  they 
separate  themselves  from  the  sympathies  of 
men,  and  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious 
habits  of  expression,  in  order  to  furnish  food 
for  fickle  tastes,  and  fickle  appetites,  of  their 
own  creation.  * 

I  cannot,  however,  be  insensible  to  the  pre- 
sent outcry  against  the  triviality  and  meanness, 
both  of  thought  and  language,  which  some  of 
my  contemporaries  have  occasionally  introduced 
into  their  metrical  compositions ;  and  I  acknow- 
ledge that  this  defect,' where  it  exists,  is  more 
dishonourable  to  the  Writer's  own  character 
than  false  refinement  or  arbitrary  innovation, 
though  I  should  contend  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  is  far  less  pernicious  in  the  sum  of  its  con- 
sequences. From  such  verses  the  Poems  in 
these  volumes  will  be  found  distinguished  at 
least  by  one  mark  of  difference,  that  each  of 
them  has  a  vtortXiY  pMr^se.  Not  that  I  always 
began  to  write  with  a  distinct  purpose  formally 
conceived ;  but  habits  of  meditation  have,  I 
trust,  so  prompted  and  regulated  my  feelinn, 
that  my  descriptions  of  sucn  objects  as  strongly 
excite  those  feelings,  will  be  found  to  carry 
along  with  them  9l  purpose.  If  this  opinion  be 
erroneous,  I  can  have  little  right  to  the  name 
of  a  Poet.  For  all  good  poetry  is  the  spon- 
taneous overflow  of  powerful  feelings :  and 
though  this  be  true.  Poems  to  whidh  any  value 
can  be  attached  were  never  produced  on  any 
variety  of  subjects  but  by  a  man  who,  being 
possessed  of  more  than  usual  organic  sensi- 
bility, had  also  thought  long  and  deeply.  For 
our  continued  influxes  of  feeling  are  modified 
and  directed  by  our  thoughts,  which  are  indeed 
the  representatives  of  ail  our  past  feelings ; 
and,  as  by  contemplating  the  relation  of  these 
general  representatives  to  each  other,  we  dis- 
cover what  is  reall/  important  to  men,  so,  by 
the  repetition  and  continuance  of  this  act,  our 
feelings  will  be  connected  with  important  sub- 
jects, till  at  length,  if  we  be  originally  pos- 
sessed of  much  sensibility,  such  habits  of  mind 
will  be  produced,  that,  by  obeying  blindly  and 
mechanically  the  impulses  of  those  habits,-  we 
shall  describe  objects,  and  utter  sentiments^  of 
such  a  nature,  and  in  such  connection  with 
each  other,  that  the  understanding  of  the 
Reader  must  necessarily  be  in  some  degree  en> 
lightened,  and  his  affections  strengtbened  and 
purified. 

It  has  been  said  that  each  of  these  poetns 
has  a  purpose.  Another  circximstance  must  be 
mentioned  which  distinguishes  these  Poems 
from  the  popular  Poetry  of  the  day  ;  it  is  this, 
that  the  feeling  therein  developed  gives  import- 

*  It  is  worth  while  here  to  observe,  that  the 
aflecting  parts  of  Chaucer  are  almost  always 
expressed  in  language  pure  and  luiivenally 
intelli^ble  even  to  this  day.  ' 
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ance  to  the  action  and  situation,  and  not  the 
action  and  situation  to  the  feeling. 

A  sense  of  false  modesty  shall  not  prevent  me 
from  asserting,  that  the  Reader's  attention  is 
pointed  to  this  mark  of  distinction,  far  less  for 
the  sake  of  these  particular  Poems  than  from 
the  general  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
subject  is  indeed  important !  For  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  being  excited  without  the 
application  of  gross  and  violent  stimulants  ; 
and  he  must  have  a  very  faint  perception  of  its 
beauty  and  dignity  who  does  not  know  this, 
and  who  does  not  further  know,  that  one  being 
as  elevated  above  another,  in  proportion  as  he 
possesses  this  capabiliry.  It  has  therefore  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  to  endeavour  to  produce  or 
enlarge  this  capability  is  one  of  the  best  services 
in  which,  at  any  period,  a  Writer  can  be  en- 
|i:aged  ;  but  this  service,  excellent  at  all  times, 
as  especially  so  at  the  present  day.  For  a 
multitude  of  causes,  unknown  to  former  times, 
are  now  acting  with  a  combined  force  to  blunt 
the  discriminating  powers  of  the  mind,  and, 
unfitting  it  for  all  voluntary  exertion,  to  reduce 
it  to  a  state  of  almost  savage  torpor.  The  most 
effective  of  these  causes  are  the  great  national 
events  which  are  daily  taking  place,  and  the 
increasing  accumulation  of  men  in  cities,  where 
the  uniformity  of  their  occupations  produces  a 
craving  for  extraordinary  incident,  which  the 
rapid  communication  of  intelligence  hourly 
gratifies.  To  this  tendency  of  life  and  manners 
tae  literature  and  theatrical  exhibitions  of  the 
country  have  conformed  themselves.  The 
invaluable  works  of  our  elder  writers,  I  had 
almost  said  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  are  driven  into  neglect  by  frantic 
novels,  sickly  and  stupid  German  Tragedies, 
and  deluges  of  idle  and  extravagant  stories  in 
verse. — When  I  think  upon  this  degrading 
thirst  after  outrageous  stimulation,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  have  spoken  of  the  feeble  endeavour 
made  in  these  volumes  to  counteract  it  ;  and, 
reflecting  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  general 
evil,  I  should  be  oppressed  with  no  dishonour- 
able melancholy,  had  1  not  a  deep  impression 
of  certain  inherent  and  indestructible  qualities 
of  the  human  mind,  and  likewise  of  certain 
powers  in  the  great  and  pennanent  objects  th.nt 
act  upon  it,  which  are  equally  inherent  and  in- 
destructible ;  and  were  tnere  not  added  to  this 
impression  a  belief,  that  the  time  is  approaching 
when  the  evil  will  be  systematically  opposed, 
by  men  of  great ei*powers,  and  with  far  more 
distinguished  success. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  suljects  and 
aim  of  these  Poems,  I  shall  request  the  Rcider's 
permission  to  apprise  him  of  a  few  circum- 
stances relating  to  their  style,  in  order,  among 
other  reasons,  that  he  may  not  censure  me  for 
not  having  performed  what  1  never  attempted. 
The  Reader  will  find  that  personifications  of 
abstract  ideas  rarely  occur  in  these  volumes  ; 
and  are  utterly  rejected,  as  an  ordinary  device 
to  elevate  the  style,  and  raise  it  above  prose. 
My  purpose  was  to  imitate,  and,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  to  adopt  the  very  language  of  men  ; 
and  assuredly  such  personifications  do  not 
make  any  natural  or  regular  part  of  that 
language.  They  are,  indeed,  a  figure  of  speech 
occasionally  prompted  by  passion,  and  I  have 


made  use  of  them  as  such  ;  but  have  endeav- 
oured utterly  to  reject  them  as  a  mechanical 
device  of  style,  or  as  a  family  lan:;uage  which 
Writers  in  metre  seem  to  lay  claim  to  by  pre- 
scription. I  have  wished  to  keep  the  Reader 
in  the  company  of  flesh  and  blood,  persuaded 
that  by  so  doing  I  shall  interest  him.  Others 
who  pursue  a  different  track  will  interest  him 
likewise  ;  I  do  not  interfere  with  their  claim, 
but  wish  to  prefer  a  claim  of  my  own.  There 
will  also  be  found  in  these  volumes  little  of 
what  is  usually  called  poetic  diction  ;  as  much 
jiains  has  been  taken  to  avoid  it  as  is  ordinarily 
taken  to  produce  it  ;  this  has  been  done  for  the 
reason  already  alleged,  to  bring  my  language 
near  to  the  language  of  men  ;  and  further, 
bec.iuse  the  pleasure  which  I  have  proposed  to 
myself  to  impart,  is  of  a  kind  very  different 
from  that  which  is  supposed  by  many  persons 
to  be  the  proper  object  of  poetry.  Without 
being  culpably  particular,  I  do  not  know  how 
to  give  my  Reader  a  more  ex.ict  notion  of  the 
style  in  which  it  was  my  wish  and  intention  to 
write,  th.nn  by  informing  him  that  I  have  at  all 
times  endeavoured  to  look  steadily  at  my  sub- 
ject ;  consequently,  there  is  1  hope  in  these 
Poems  little  falsehood  of  description,  and  my 
ideas  are  expressed  in  lanq;uage  fitted  to  their 
respective  import.ince.  Something  must  have 
been  gained  by  this  practice,  as  it  is  friendly  to 
one  property  of  all  good  poetry,  namely,  good 
sense  :  but  it  has  necessarily  cut  me  off  from  a 
large  portion  of  phrases  and  figures  of  speech 
which  from  father  to  son  have  long  been  re- 
garded as  the  common  inheritance  of  Poets.  I 
have  also  thought  it  expedient  to  restrict  my- 
self still  further,  having  abstained  from  the  use 
of  many  expressions,  in  themselves  proper  and 
beautiful,  but  which  have  been  foolishly  re- 
peated by  bad  Poets,  till  such  feelings  of 
disgust  arc  connected  with  them  as  it  is  scarcely 
possible  by  any  art  of  association  to  over]>ower. 
If  in  a  poem  there  should  be  found  a 
series  of  lines,  or  even  a  single  line,  in  which 
the  language,  though  naturally  arranged,  and 
according  to  the  strict  laws  of  metre,  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  prose,  there  is  a  numerous 
class  of  critics,  who,  when  they  stumble  upon 
these  prosaisms,  as  they  call  them,  imagine 
that  thoy  have  made  a  notable  discovery,  and 
exult  over  the  Poet  as  over  a  man  ignorant  of 
his  own  profession.  Now  these  men  would 
establish  a  canon  of  criticism  which  the  Reader 
will  conclude  he  must  utterly  reject,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  pleased  with  these  volumes.  And 
it  would  be  a  most  easy  t.isk  to  prove  to  him, 
that  not  only  the  language  of  a  large  portion  of 
every  good  poem,  even  of  the  most  elevated 
character,  must  necessarily,  except  with  refer- 
ence to  the  metre,  in  no  respect  differ  from 
that  of  good  prose,  but  likewise  that  some  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best  poems 
will  be  found  to  be  strictly  the  language  of 
prose  when  prose  is  well  written.  The  truth  of 
this  assertion  might  be  demonstrated  by  in- 
numberable  passages  from  almost  all  the  poeti- 
cal writings,  even  of  Milton  himself.  To 
illustrate  the  subject  in  a  general  manner,  \ 
will  here  adduce  a  short  comj>osition  of  Gray, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  those  who,  by  their 
reasonings,  have  attempted  to  widen  the  space  of 
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separation  betwixt  Prose  and  Metrical  composi- 
tion, and  was  more  than  any  other  man  curi- 
ously elaborate  in  the  structure  of  his  own 
poetic  diction. 

"In  vain  to  me  the  smUIng;  momin^^s  shine. 
And  reddening  Phtcbiis  lifts  his  golden  fire  : 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join, 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire. 
ITiese  ears»  alas  !  for  other  notes  repine ; 
A  dijfferent  object  iL*  t/trs€  eyes  require  ; 
My  lonely  anguish  tnelts  no  heart  bist  mine  ; 
And  in  my  breast  tfie  imperfect  joys  expire  ; 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 
And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men; 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear  ; 
To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain. 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  tluit  cannot  hear. 
And Tjueep  the  more  because  I  iveep  in  vain." 

It  will  easily  be  perceived,  that  the  only  part 
of  this  Sonnet  which  is  of  any  value  is  the  luies 
printed  in  Italics ;  it  is  equally  obvious,  that, 
except  in  the  rhyme,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
single  word  "  fruitless"  for  fruitlessly,  which  is 
so  far  a  defect,  the  language  of  these  lines  does 
in  no  respect  differ  from  that  of  prose. 

By  the  foregoing  quoLition  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  language  of  Prose  may  ycX.  be  well  ad- 
apted to  Poetry;  and  it  was  previously  asserted, 
ihat  a  large  portion  of  the  lancuagc  of  every 
l^ood  poem  can  in  no  respect  differ  from  that  of 
good  Prose.  We  will  go  further.  It  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can 
be,  any  essential  difi'erencc  between  the  lan- 
guage of  prose  and  metrical  corapo-iition.  We  are 
fond  of  tracing  the  rescmbKince  between  Poetry 
and  Painting,  and,  accordingly,  we  call  them 
Sisters  :  but  where  shall  we  find  bonds  of  con- 
nection sufficiently  strict  to  typify  the  affinity 
betwixt  metrical  and  prose  composition  ?  They 
both  speak  by  and  to  the  same  organs  ;  the 
bodies  in  which  both  of  them  are  clothed  may 
be  said  to  be  of  the  same  substance,  their 
affections  arc  kindred,  and  almost  identical,  not 
necessarily  dilTering  even  in  degree  ;  Poetry  * 
sheds  no  tears  "such  as  Angels  weep,"  but 
natural  and  human  tears;  she  can  boast  of  no 
celestial  ichor  that  distin!;;uisheshur  vital  juices 
from  those  of  prose  ;  the  same  human  blood 
circulates  through  the  veins  of  them  both. 

If  it  be  affirmed  that  rhyme  and  metrical  ar- 
rangement of  themselves  constitute  a  distinction 
which  overturns  \\'\\:ii  has  just  been  said  on  the 
strict  affinity  of  metrical  language  with  that  of 
prose,  and  paves  the  way  for  other  artificial 
distinctions  whicli  the  mind  voluntarilv  admits, 
I  answer  l-hat  the  language  of  such  f*octry  as 
is  here  recommended  is,  as  far  as  is  possible, 

*  I  here  use  the  word  "Poetry"  (thongh 
against  my  own  judgment)  as  opposed  to  the 
word  Prose,  and  synonymous  with  metrical 
composition.  Puit  much  confusion  has  been  in- 
troduced into  criticism  by  this  contradistinction 
of  Poetry  and  Prose,  instead  of  the  more  philo- 
sophical one  of  Poetry  and  Matter  of  Fact,  or 
Science.  The  only  strict  antithesis  to  Prose  is 
Metre  ;  nor  is  this,  in  truth,  a  strict  antithesis, 
because  lines  and  passages  of  metre  so  naturally 
occur  in  writing  prose,  that  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  themi  even  were  it  desirable. 


a  selection  of  the  language  really  spoken  by 
men ;  that  this  selection,  wherever  it  is  made 
with  true  taste  and  feeling,  will  of  itself  form  si 
distinction  far  greater  tluin  would  at  first  be 
imagined,  and  will  entirely  sepahite  the  com- 
position  from  the  vulgarity  and  meanness  of 
ordinary  life ;  and,  if  meyre  be  superadded 
thereto,  I  believe  that  a  dissimilitude  will  be 
produced  altogether  suflScient  for  the  gratifics- 
tion  of  a  rational  mind.  What  other  distinctioo 
would  we  have  ?  Whence  is  it  to  come  f  And 
where  is  it  to  exist?  Not,  surely,  where  the 
Poet  speaks  through  the  mouths  of  his  duuv 
acters  :  it  cannot  l^  necessary  here,  either  for 
elevation  of  style,  or  any  of  its  supposed  oma« 
ments  :  for,  if  the  Poet's  subject  be  judicioudy 
chosen,  it  will  naturally,  and  upon  nt  occaaon, 
lead  him  to  passions  tne  language  of  which,  it 
selected  truly  and  judiciously,  must  necessarily 
l>e  dignified  and  variegated,  and  alive  witn 
metaphors  and  figures.  I  forbear  to  spjcak  of 
an  incongruity  which  would  shock  the  intelli- 
gent  Reader,  should  the  Poet  interweave  anr 
foreign  splendour  of  his  own  with  that  whin 
the  passion  naturally  suggests :  it  is  suflElcient 
to  say  that  such  addition  is  Qnnecessary.  And, 
surely,  it  is  more  probable  that  those  passages, 
which  with  propriety  abound  with  metapoora 
and  figures,  will  have  their  due  effect,  if,  upon 
other  occasions  where  the  passions  are  of  a 
milder  character,  the  style  also  be  subdued  and 
temperate. 

But,  as  the  pleasure  which  I  hope  to  give  by 
the  Poems  now  presented  to  the  Reader  must 
depend  cntircljr  on  just  notions  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  and,  as  it  is  in  itself  of  high  importance  to 
our  taste  and  moral  feelings,  I  cannot  content 
myself  with  these  detached  remarks.  And  i^ 
in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  it  shall  appear  to 
some  that  my  labour  is  unnecessary,  and  that 
I  am  like  a  man  fighting  a  little  without 
enemies,  such  persons  may  be  reminded,  tha^ 
whatever  be  the  language  outwardly  holden  by 
men,  a  practical  faith  in  the  opinions  which.  I 
am  wishing  to  establish  is  almost  unknown.  If 
my  conclusions  arc  admitted,  and  carried  as  far 
as  they  must  be  carried  if  admitted  at  all,  our 
j  udgments  concerning  the  works  of  the  greater 
Poets  both  ancient  and  modem  will  be  far 
different  from  what  they  are  at  present,  both 
when  we  praise,  and  when  we  censure:  and  our 
moral  feelings  influencing  and  influenced  by 
these  judgments  will,  I  believe,  be  corrected 
and  purified. 

Taking  up  the  subject,  then,  upon  general 
grounds,  let  me  ask,  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
Poet?  \Vhat  is  a  Poet?  To  whom  does  ho 
address  himself?  And  what  language  is  to  be 
expected  from  him? — He  is  a  man  speaking  to 
men :  a  man,  it  is  true,  endowed  with  more 
lively  sensibility,  more  enthusiasm  and  tender* 
nc<is,  wh»  has  a  greater  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  more  comprehensive  soul,  than 
arc  supposed  to  be  common  lunong  mankind ; 
a  man  pleased  with  his  own  passions  and  voli- 
tions, and  who  rejoices  more  than  other  men 
in  the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in  him  ;  delighting  to 
contemplate  similar  volitions  and  passions  as 
manifested  in  the  goings-on  of  the  Universe 
and  habitually  impelled  to  create  them  where 
be  does  not  find  tnem.    To  these  qualities  be 
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has  added  a  disposition  to  be  affected  more 
than  other  men  by  absent  things  as  if  they  were 
present ;  an  ability  of  conjuring  up  in  himself 
passions,  which  are  indeed  far  from  being  the 
same  as  those  produced  by  real  events,  yet 
(especially  in  those  parts  of  the  general  sympa- 
thy which  are  pleasmg  and  delighlfur)  do  more 
nearly  resemble  the  passions  produced  by  real 
events,  than  any  thing  which,  from  the  motions 
of  their  own  mmds  merely,  other  men  are  ac- 
customed to  feel  in  themselves : — whence,  and 
from  practice,  he  has  acquired  a  greater  readi- 
ness and  power  in  expressing  what  he  thinks 
and  feels,  and  especially  those  thoughts  and 
feelings  which,  by  his  own  choice,  or  from  the 
structure  of  his  own  mind,  arise  in  him  without 
immediate  external  excitement. 

But  whatever  portion  of  this  faculty  we  may 
suppose  even  the  greatest  Poet  to  possess, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  language  which 
it  will  suggest  to  him,  must  often,  in  liveliness 
and  truth,  fall  short  of  ih.it  which  is  uttered  by 
men  in  real  life,  under  the  actual  pressure  of 
those  passions,  certain  shadows  of  wliich  the 
Poet  thus  produces,  or  feels  to  be  produced,  in 
himself. 

However  exalted  a  notion  we  would  wish  to 
cherish  of  the  character  of  a  Poet,  it  is  obvious, 
that  while  he  describes  and  imitates  passions,  his 
employment  is  in  some  degree  mechanical,  com- 
pared with  the  freedom  and  power  of  real  and 
substantial  action  and  suffering.  So  that  it  will 
be  the  wish  of  the  Poet  to  bring  his  feelings 
near  to  those  of  the  persons  whose  feelings  he 
describes,  nav,  for  short  spaces  of  time,  per- 
liaps,  to  let  himself  slip  into  an  entire  delusion, 
and  even  confound  and  identify  his  own  feelings 
with  theirs;  modifying  only  the  langu.ige  which 
is  thus  suggested  to  him  by  a  consideration 
that  he  describes  for  a  particular  purpose,  that 
of  ^ving  pleasure.  Here,  then,  he  will  apply 
the  principle  of  selection  which  has  been  .ilrcaly 
insisted  upon.  He  will  depend  ujwn  this  for 
removing  what  would  otherwise  be  painful  or 
disgusting  in  the  passion  ;  he  will  feel  that  there 
is  no  necessity  to  trick  out  or  to  elevate  nature: 
and,  the  more  industriously  he  applies  this  prin- 
ciple, the  deeper  will  be  his  faith  that  no  words, 
which  Aw  fancy  or  imagination  can  suggest,  will 
be  to  be  compared  with  those  which  arc  the 
emanations  of  reality  and  truth. 

But  it  may  be  said  by  those  who  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  general  spirit  of  these  remarks,  that, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  the  Poet  to  produce  upon 
all  occasions  language  as  exquisitely  fitted  for 
the  passion  as  that  which  the  real  passion  itself 
suggests,  it  is  proper  that  he  should  consider 
himself  as  in  the  situation  of  a  translator,  who 
does  not  scruple  to  substitute  excellencies  of 
another  kind  (or  those  which  arc  unattainable 
by  him ;  and  endeavours  occasionally  to  sur- 
■pass  his  original,  in  order  to  make  some  amends 
for  the  general  inferiority  to  which  he  feels  that 
he  must  submit  But  this  would  be  to  encourage 
idleness  and  unmanly  despair,  further,  it  is 
the  kmguage  of  men  who  speak  of  what  they 
do  not  understand  ;  who  talk  of  Poetry  as  of  a 
matter  of  amusement  and  idle  pleasure  ;  who 
will  converse  with  us  as  gravely  about  a  tasU 
for  Poetry,  as  they  express  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
ihiqg  as  indifferent  as  a  taste  for  rope-dancing, 


or  Frontiniacor  Sherry.  Aristotle,  I  have  been 
told,  has  said,  that  Poetry  is  the  most  philoso- 
phic of  all  writin:;  :  it  is  so  :  its  object  is  truth, 
not  individual  and  local,  but  general,  and  oper- 
ative ;  not  standing  upon  external  testimony, 
but  carried  alive  into  the  heart  by  passion  ; 
truth  which  is  its  own  testimony,  which  gives 
competence  and  confidence  to  the  tribunal  to 
which  it  ajjpeaU,  and  receives  them  from  the 
same  tribunal.  Poetry  is  the  inxage  of  man  and 
nature.  The  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  Biographer  and  Historian, 
and  of  their  consequent  utility,  are  incalculably 
greater  than  those  which  are  to  be  encountered 
by  the  Poet  who  comprehends  the  dignity  of 
his  art.  The  Poet  writes  under  one  restriction 
only,  namely,  the  necessity  of  giving  imme- 
diate pleasure  to  a  human  Being  possessed  of 
that  information  which  may  be  expected  from 
him,  not  as  a  If^'yer,  a  physician,  a  mariner,  an 
astronomer,  or  a  natural  philosopher,  but  as  a 
Man*  Except  this  one  restriction,  there  is  no 
object  standing  between  the  Poet  and  the  image 
of  things  ;  between  thi<.  and  the  Biographer  and 
Hi^itori.an,  there  are  a  tnou?and. 

Nor  let  this  necessity  of  producing  immediate 

Pleasure  be  considered  as  a  degradation  of  the 
'oct's  art.  It  is  far  otherwise.  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  tlie  beauty  of  the  universe,  an 
acknowlc'lgmcnt  the  more  sincere,  because  not 
formal,  but  indirect  ;  it  is  a  task  light  and  easy 
to  him  who  looks  at  the  world  in  the  spirit  of 
love  :  further,  it  is  a  homage  paid  to  the  native 
and  naked  dignity  of  man,  to  the  grand  ele- 
mentary principle  of  pleasure,  by  which  he 
knows,  and  feels,  and  lives,  and  moves.  Wc 
have  no  sympathy  but  what  is  propagated  by 
pleasure  :  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  :  but 
wherever  we  sympathise  with  pain,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sympathy  is  produced  and  car- 
rietl  on  by  subtle  combinations  with  pleasure. 
Wc  have  no  ktiowledv:e,  that  is,  no  general 
principles  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  par- 
ticular facts,  but  what  has  been  built  up  by 
pleasure,  and  exists  in  us  by  pleasure  alone. 
The  Man  of  science,  the  Chemist  and  Mathe- 
matician, whatever  difTicultics  and  disgusts  they 
may  have  had  to  struggle  with,  know  and  feel 
this.  However  painful  may  be  the  objects  with 
which  the  Anatomist's  knowledge  is  connected, 
he  feels  that  his  knowledpe  is  pleasure;  and 
where  he  has  no  pleasure  he  has  no  knowledge. 
What  then  does  the  Poet  ?  He  considers  man 
and  the  objects  that  surround  him  as  acting  and 
re-acting  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  produce  an 
infinite  complexity  of  pain  and  pleasure  ;  he 
considers  man  in  his  own  nature  and  in  his  ordi- 
nary life  as  contemplating  this  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  immediate  knowledge,  with  certain 
convictions,  intuitions,  and  deductions,  which 
from  habit  acquire  the  quality  of  intuitions  ;  he 
considers  him  as  looking  upon  this  complex 
scene  of  ideas  and  sensations,  and  finding 
every  where  objects  that  immediately  excite* in 
him  sympathies  which,  from  the  necessities  of 
his  nature,  are  accompanied  by  an  overbalance 
of  enjoyment. 

To  this  knowledge  which  all  men  cnrry  about 
with  them,  and  to  these  sympathies^  in  which, 
without  any  other  discipline  than  that  of  our 
daily  life,  we  are  fitted  to  take  delight,   the 
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Poet  principally  directs  his  attention.  He  con* 
siders  man  and  nature  as  essentially  adapted 
to  each  other,  and  the  mind  of  man  as  naturally 
the  mirror  of  the  fairest  and  most  interesting 
properties  of  nature.  And  thus  the  Poet, 
prompted  by  this  feeling  of  pleasure,  which 
accompanies  him  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  studies,  converses  with  general  nature, 
with  affections  akin  to  those,  which,  through 
labour  and  length  of  time,  the  Man  of  science 
has  raised  up  m  himself,  by  conversing  with 
those  particular  p.irts  of  nature  which  are  the 
ob  ects  of  his  studies.  The  knowledge  both  of 
the  Poet  and  the  Man  of  science  is  pleasure  ; 
bat  the  knowledge  of  the  one  cleaves  to  us  as  a 
necessary  part  of  our  existence,  our  natural 
and  unalienable  inheritanc- ;  the  other  is  a  pcr- 
Konal  and  individual  acquisition,  slow  to  come 
to  us,  and  by  no  habitual  and  direct  sympathy 
connecting  us  with  our  fellow-beings.  The 
Man  of  science  seeks  truth  as  a  remote  and 
unknown  benefactor  ;  he  cherishes  and  loves  it 
in  his  solitude :  the  Poet^  singing  a  song^  in 
which  all  human  beings  jom  with  him,  rejoices 
in  the  presence  of  truth  as  our  visible  friend 
and  hourly  companion.  Poetry  is  the  breath 
and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge  ;  it  is  the  im- 
passioned expression  which  is  in  the  counte- 
nance of  all  Science.  Emphatically  may  it  be 
said  of  the  Poet,  as  Shakspeare  hath  said  of 
man,  "that  he  looks  before  and  after."  He  is 
the  rock  of  defence  for  human  n.iture  ;  an 
upholder  and  preserver,  carrying  every  where 
with  him  relationship  and  love.  In  spite  of 
difference  of  soil  and  climate,  of  language  and 
manners,  of  laws  and  customs :  in  spite  of 
things  silently  gone  out  of  mind,  and  things 
violently  destroyed  ;  the  Poet  binds  together  by 

Eassion  and  knowledge  the  vast  empire  of 
uman  society,  as  it  is  spread  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  over  all  time.  The  objects  of  the 
Poet's  thoughts  arc  every  where  ;  though  the 
eyes  and  senses  of  man  arc,  it  is  true,  his 
favourite  guides,  yet  he  will  follow  whereso- 
ever he  can  find  an  atmosphere  of  sensation  in 
which  to  move  his  wings.  Poetry  is  the  first 
and  last  of  all  knowledge— it  is  as  immortal  as 
the  heart  of  man.  If  the  labours  of  Men  of 
science  should  ever  create  any  material  revolu- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  in  our  condition,  and  in 
the  impres<;ions  which  we  habitually  receive, 
the  Poet  will  sleep  then  no  more  than  at  pre- 
sent ;  he  will  be  ready  to  follow  the  steps  of 
the  M.in  of  science,  not  onlv  in  those  general 
indirect  effects,  but  he  will  be  at  his  side, 
cnrrying  .^en^atio.!  inio  the  midst  of  the  objects 
of  the  science  itself.  I'hc  remotest  discoveries 
of  the  Chemist,  the  TJ.'>tanist,  or  Mineralogist, 
will  be  as  proper  objects  of  the  Poet's  art  as 
any  upon  which  it  can  be  employed,  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  these  things  shall 
be  familiar  to  us,  and  the  relations  under  which 
they  are  contemplated  by  the  followers  of  these 
respective  sciences  shall  be  manifestly  and  pal- 

Cably  materi.nl  to  us  as-enjoying  and  suffering 
eings.  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
what  is  now  called  science,  thus  familiarised  to 
men,  shall  be  ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a 
form  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  Poet  will  lend  his 
divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration,  and  will 
welcome  the  Being  thus  produced|  as  a  dear 


and  genuine  inmate  of  the  household  of  mas.— 
It  is  not,  then,  to  be  supposed  that  any  ooe; 
who  holds  that  sublime  notion  of  Poetry  iriuch 
I  have  attempted  to  convey,  will  break  m  ttpoa 
the  sanctity  and  truth  of  his  picttves  by  tmi»> 
tory  and  accidental  ornaments,  and  endeavoar 
to  excite   admiration   of  himself  by'arts,  the 
necessity   of  which  must   manifestly  depead 
upon  the  assumed  meanness  of  his  subject. 

What  has  been  thus  Car  said  applies  to  Poetry 
in  general :  but  eqxcially  to  those  parts  « 
composition  where  the   Poet  speaks  throtfh 
the  mouths  of  his  characters ;  and  upon  tmi 
point  it  appears  to  authorise  the  coodusioB 
that  there  are  few  persotu  of  good  sense,  wko 
would  not  allow  that  the  dramatic  parts  of 
composition  are  defective,  in  proportion  as  tbey 
deviate  from  the  real  language  of  nature,  aod 
arc  coloured  by  a  diction  of  the  Poet's  own, 
either  peculiar  to  him  as  an  individual  Poet  or 
belongmg  simplv  to   Poets  in  general ;  to  a 
body  of  men  who,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  composition  being  in  metre,  it  is  expected 
will  employ  a  particular  language. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  the  dramatic  parts  of  cob- 

{>osition  that  we  look  for  this  distinctioo  of 
anguage ;  but  still  it    may  be    proper   and 
necessary  where  the  Poet  speaks  to  us  in  his 
own  person  and  character.      To  this  I  answer 
by  referring  the    Reader  to  the  descripdoa 
before  given  of  a  Poet.      Among  the  qiuJities 
there  enumerated  as  principally  conducing  to 
form  a  Poet,  is  implied  nothing  differing  ia 
kind  from  other  men,  but  only  in  degree.    The 
sum  of  what  was  said  i&t  that  the  Poet  u  chiefly 
distinguished  from  other  men  by  a  greater 
promptness  to  think  and  feel  without  immediate 
external  excitement,  and  a  greater  power  ia 
expressing  such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  are 
produced  in  him  in  that  manner.     But  thes« 
passions   and   thoughts  and   feelings  are  the 
general  passions  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
men.      And  with  what   are    they  connected? 
Undoubtedly  with  our  moral    sentiments  and 
animal  sensations,  and  with  the  cauites  whkh 
excite  these  ;  with  the  operations  of  the  ek^ 
mcnts,   and  the   appearances    of    the   visible 
universe  :  with  storm  and  sunshine,  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  seasons,  with  cold  and  heat, 
with  loss  of  friends  and  kindred,  with  injuries 
and  resentments,  gratitude  and  hope,  with  feat 
and   .sorrow.       These,   and   the    like,  are  the 
sensations  and   objects   which   the   Poet    de- 
scribes, as  they  arc  the  sensations  of  other  men, 
and   the  objects   which  interest   them.      The 
Poet  thinks  and  feels  in  the  spirit  of  human 
passions.      How,  then,  can  his  language  differ 
in  any  material  degree  from  that  of  all  other 
men   who  feel   vividly   and    see   clearly?      It 
might  be  frovfd  that  it  is  impossible.       But 
supnosine  that  this  were  not  the  case,  the  Poet 
mignt     then    be    allowed    to  use   a   peculiar 
language  when  expressing  his  feelings  for  his 
own  gratification,  or  that  of  men  like  himself. 
But  Poets  do  not  write  for  Poets  alone,  but  for 
men.     Unless  therefore  we  are  advocates  for 
that  admiration  which  subsists  up>on  ignorance, 
and  that  pleasure  which   arises  from   hearing 
what  we  do  not  understand,  the  Poet  must 
descend   from  this  supposed  height  ;    and,  in 
order  to  excite  rational  sympathy,  he  must  ex* 
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Klhii'ilmaybt: 


^',n^".rr"J^t' 


^ ,  [he  Bletrc  Db«i  ccruin  lain,  In 

which  the  Pact  mid  Ruder  both  willinsly  lub- 
mit  becBUK  they  are  certam^  and  because  no 
ioterl^iiai  i«  mado  by  them  with  the  paujian 

' ■■  "  ■■■-  - ■' '■ — y  ;f  »B« 

que«ion,     namely,     Why,^  ptofeasin^     thM: 

what  hjs  been  aJready  oaid,  t  reply,  in  the  Am 

l&ytelf,  ijicre  u  Mill  left  open  to  me  wliat  cod- 
fHsedlvcDiUititumiheinfMt  valuable  oLJeci  of 
•U  wminff,  whether  in  prose  or  vene ;  the 
peat  and  aniverul  pitsunni  of  men,  the  nio«t 
scnenl  and  inteieiting  of  Iheir  occupatioui, 
■ad  the  entire  world  of  nature  betore  me— to 
tuppty  eodles  cumbiuationi  of  fnmu  and 

Wtuuever  i»  inlerwung  in  iVie^  objucll  may  U 
■1  vividly  described  in  prose,  why  shoiUd  I  be 
ceodemned  for  atLemptinff  to  HjiKmdd  to  such 
dncriplion,  the  charm  wliii:h,  by  the  cim^ent 
of  all  nations,  is  acknowkd^d  to  cjiiNt  in 
metncal  laneuaEe_f    To  thiB,  by  Mich  an  are 

very  lOuU  part  of  the  pZcasuie  gii-en  by  I'oeliy 
dependi  upon  the  metre,  ami  that  it  is  irtjii- 


Itylc  with  which  metre  is  iLiuallyacciiRinnnicd 

fiwn  the  ikhoclc  which  will  thereby  be  Eivcn  ti 
the  KeaderV  osociationi  than  will  be  counter 
balanced  by  any  fJeoiiiro  which  he  can  derive 
firm  the  lieneial  power  of  numben.  In  aniwe 
lo  thoH  who  stiU  contend  for  the  necessity  o 


Volumes,  haxi 
humble^bj! 

Now.  i/n™«ineH  and  tinplicity  be  a  defcctl 

the  ^t  here  mentioned  aRbrdi  a  nrniig  pre- 

.le  ate  capable  of  aflordinc  pleasure  ?I  ll 
ennay ;  and,  what  1  wished  thiijl^  i 


Butvariouscaiises  might  be  pointed  out  why, 

'ill  lone  CQiLiinuc  lo  impart  such  a  pleasure  to 

'oetry  is  to  produce  eicitement  in  coexistence 
dth  an  overbalance  of  pleasun ;  but,  by  the 
apposition,  excitement  ii  an  unusual  and  irrc' 
ular  state  of  tha  mind  \  ideas  and  fedings  do 
at.  ifl  that  stall?,  sueeeed  each  other  in  acciu- 
rds,  however,  by  which 


amed  order.  Iflhewc 


X'yol 


or  "omc[h[lfe 

mind  h^s  been 


rture  of  ordinary  wcliiig,  and  o 
iticlly  and  neccHarily  connected 
.a.  This  is  unquntionably  tr 
:,  thoueh  the  opudon  will  at  llrk 

iriinsulK 


d  thus  to  th 


la  deeree,  of  itx  reality, 

t  of  half'onuciousncsa 
'     whale  com- 


ui  be  little  doubt  bi 


I  that 


\^ms  I'ocmsTe'iuiealiUly 

may  be  further  iliuilrated  by  nppealinir  to  this 

ful  parts  ofClaiisiQ  llatlowe,  or  theGamcaier: 

while  ShaLspeare'l 

thelic  scenes,  nerei  „.  ,^ 


i  than  might  at  first  be 
n^fiiacu,  IS  ID  ue  sKriUed  to  small,  but  Gon- 
nual  and  regular  impulses  of  pleasurable  hii> 
rise  from  the  metrical  aiTanecmcnl.-Un  tha 
iher  hand  {what  it  must  be  allowed  will  mach 
lOre  frequently  happen)  if  the  I'oet'x  wordi 
iould  be  incommensurate  with  the  pasuon, 
nd  inadequate  lo  raise  the  Header  (o  ■  heishl 

.  the  feeliats  af  pleasure  which  the  Reader 

enetal,  and  in  the  freling.  whether  cbeerfiil 
r  nelancfaaly.  which  he  hni  been  accustomed 
1  conned  with  that  p — ' 
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been  my  duty  to  develop  the  various  causes 
upon  which  the  pleasure  received  from  metrical 
language  depends.  Among  the  chief  of  the&e 
causes  is  to  be  reckoned  a  principle  which  must 
be  well  known  to  those  v^ho  have  made  any 
of  the  Arts  the  object  of  accurate  rejection  : 
namely,  the  pleasure  which  the  mind  derives 
from  the  perception  of  similitude  in  dissimdi- 
tude.  This  pnnciple  is  the  great  spring  of  the 
activity  of  our  minds,  and  their  chief  feeder. 
From  this  principle  the  direction  of  the  sexual 
appetite,  and  all  the  passions  connected  with  it, 
take  their  origin  :  it  is  the  life  of  our  ordinary 
conversation ;  and  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
fiimilitude  in  dissimilitude,  and  di!>similitude  in 
similitude  are  perceived,  depend  our  taste  and 
our  moral  feelings.  It  would  not  be  a  useless 
employment  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  con- 
sideration of  metre,  and  to  show  that  metre  is 
hence  enabled  to  a(ri>r(l  much  pleasure,  and  to 
point  out  in  what  manner  that  pleasure  is  pro- 
duced. Hut  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to 
enter  upon  this  subject,  and  1  must  content 
myself  with  a  general  summ.iry. 

I  have  said  th.it  poetry  is  the  spontaneous 
overflow  of  jwwerful  feelings  :  it  takes  its  origin 
from  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity  :  the 
emotion  is  contemjiKited  till,  by  a  s{)ccies  of  re- 
su:tion,  the  tranqmliity  gradually  disappears, 
and  an  emotion,  kin^lred  to  that  which  was  l>e- 
fore  the  subject  of  contemplation,  is  gradually 
proiluccd,  and  d«.>cs  itself  actually  exist  in  the 
mind.  In  this  mood  successful  composition 
pencr.illy  be;4ins,  and  in  a  njot)d  similar  to  this 
it  is  carried  on  ;  but  the  emotion,  of  whatever 
kind,  and  in  whatever  dcciree,  from  various 
causes  is  qualified  by  various  iilcasurcs,  so  that 
in  describing  any  jmssions  wn.itsoever,  which 
arc  voluntarily  described,  the  mind  will,  up')n 
the  whole,  be  in  a  state  of  enjoyment.  If  Na- 
ture be  thus  cautions  to  preserve  in  a  state  of 
enjoyment  a  bcin'.;  so  employed,  the  Poet  ought 
to  i-rofit  by  tl.e  lesson  held  forth  to  him,  and 
cut;bt  cs})e«:i.illy  to  take  care,  that,  whatever 
j.as^ions  he  communicates  to  his  Reader,  those 
passions,  if  his  Reader's  mind  be  sound  and 
vigorous,  should  always  be  accompanied  with 
an  o verbal. nice  of  pleasure.  Now  the  music  of 
harmoTii'ius  metrical  lan^iiMage,  the  sense  of 
difficulty  overconie.  and  the  b'.ind  association 
of  pleasure  which  has  been  i-rcvi^usly  received 
from  works  of  rhyme  (^r  nietie  of  the  same  or 
similar  const  ruction,  an  indistinct  perception 
perpetually  rciR-wcd  of  lan;^ua>:c  closely  re- 
semblin,;^  that  c>f  real  life,  and  yet,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance (»f  metre,  differin;»  from  it  so  widely 
—all  these  imperceptibly  make  up  a  comj'lex 
feeling  of  delight,  which  is  of  the  most  import- 
ant use  in  tempering  the  painful  feeling  always 
found  intermingled  with  powerful  descriptii-ns 
of  the  deeper  passions.  1  his  effect  is  always 
produced  in  jjathctic  and  imf>assioned  poetry  ; 
while,  in  lighter  compositions,  the  case  and 
gracefulness  with  which  the  Poet  manages  his 
numbers  are  thcmseK*es  con fes'^edly  a  principal 
source  of  the  gratification  of  the  Reader.  All 
that  it  is  ft,\-rssa*y  to  say,  however,  upon  this 
subject,  may  be  efi'ected  by  afTirniing,  what  few 
persons  will  deny,  that,  of  two  descriptions, 
either  of  passions,  manners,  or  characters,  each 
of  Uiem  equally  well  cxcQutcd,  the  ooe  iu  prose 


and  the  other  in  verse,  the  vene  will  be  read  a 
hundred  limes  where  the  prose  is  read  once. 

Having  thus  explained  a  few  of  my  rcaaoos 
for  writing  in  verse,  and  whv  I  have  chosea 
subjects  from  common  life,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  my  language  near  to  the  real  language  6k. 
men,  if  I  have  been  too  tninute  in  pleakding  my 
own  cause,  I  have  at  the  same  time  been  treat- 
ing a  subject  of  general  interest :  and  for  thia 
reason  a  few  words  shall  be  added  with  refer- 
ence solely  to  these  particular  ooems,  and  ta 
some  defects  which  will  probably  be  fotmd  ia 
them.  I  am  sensible  that  my  associations  must 
have  sometimes  been  particular  instead  of 
general,  and  that,  consequently,  giving  to 
things  a  false  importance,  I  may  have  sometimes 
written  upon  unworthy  subjects  :  but  I  am  leas 
apprehensive  on  this  account,  than  that  my 
language  may  frequently  have  suffered  from 
those  arbitrary  connections  of  feelings  and 
ideas  with  particular  words  and  phrases,  from 
which  no  man  can  altogether  protect  himself. 
Hence  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  in  some  instances, 
feelings,  even  of  the  ludicrous,  may  be  given  to 
my  Readers  by  expressions  which  appeared  to 
me  tender  aid  pathetic.  Such  faulty  expressions, 
were  I  convinced  they  were  faulty  at  present, 
and  that  they  must  necessarily  continue  to  be 
so,  I  would  willingly  take  all  reasonable  pains 
to  correct.  l>ut  it  is  dangerous  to  make  these 
alterations  on  the  simple  authority  of  a  few 
individuals,  or  even  of  certain  clajaes  of  men  t 
for  where  the  understanding  of  an  Author  is 
not  convinced,  or  his  feelings  altered,  this  can> 
not  be  done  without  great  injury  to  himself: 
for  his  own  feelings  are  his  stay  and  support ; 
and,  if  he  set  them  a.side  in  one  instance,  he 
may  be  induced  to  repeat  this  act  till  his  mind 
shall  lose  all  confidence  in  itself,  and  become 
utterly  debilitated.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  critic  ought  never  to  forget  that  he  is 
himself  exposed  to  the  same  errors  as  the  Poet, 
!  and,  perhaps,  in  a  much  greater  degree :  for 
I  there  can  be  no  presumption  in  saying  of  most 
I  readers,  that  it  is  not  probable  they  will  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  various  stages  of 
meaning  through  which  words  have  pas.sed,  oi^ 
with  the  fickleness  or  stability  of  the  relations 
of  i>articular  ide.is  to  each  other;  and,  above 
all,  since  they  are  so  much  less  interested  in 
the  subject,  they  may  decide  lightly  and  care- 
lessly. 

Long  as  the  Reader  has  been  detained,  I 
hope  he  will  permit  me  to  caution  him  against 
a  mode  of  false  criticism  which  has  been  applied 
to  Poetry,  in  which  the  language  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  life  and*  nature.  Such  verses 
have  been  triumphed  over  in  parodies,  of  which 
Dr  John!>on's  stanza  is  a  fair  specimen  :— 

"  I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head 
And  walked  into  the  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  man 
Whose  bat  was  in  his  hand." 


Immediately  under  these  lines  let  us  place 
'  one  of  the  most  justly-admired  stanzas  of  the 
'* Babes  in  tfu  Wood" 

*' These  pretty  Babes  with  hand  in  hand 
Went  wandering  up  and  down  ; 
But  never  more  they  saw  the  Man* 
Approaching  from  the  Town." 
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ape  11  not  n  Newton.  •">— >  '•  •-  "ir^-^J^- 
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Readcrtben  abide.  iniJi.-ucnd<.'utJy,  by  Iii';  oirn 
feeliniti.  and.  if  he  fiuda  hinixilf  allccted.  let 
bim  not  tafCa  huch  conjixlurei  to  interfere 
with  hi>  plcuure. 

If  an  Author,  by  any  Hnglo  compoftition,  ha« 
ImpresBcd  D>  wilii  rui^imit  for  hid  tidentt,  it  b 

been  diapleaKil.  he,  ncvurJicIciH,  nuiy  uut 
bavo  written  ill  or  nbiurdly;  nnd  further,  tu 


duced  by  ihoiicht 


liuaRevnoid'ihns  observed, 


Keader  from  judging   for   hunsclf,   (I  have 


y  said  that  I  wish  him  to  judge  for 


rceuaidy  wUl 


ouU.  I  Li 


',  have  ^ 


the  end  which  1  have  in 

Hire  Ia.  and  hov  thai  pleasure  ii  produced, 
which  is  conleasedly  produced  by  metrical  cam- 
have  here  endeavourcil  Co  rccommuid  i  for  the 
Reader  will  say  thai  he  hai  been  pleaied  by 
such  composition  ;  and  what  more  can  1)«  dona 
fur  himt  The  power  oj 
and  he  will  tiupect,  that, 
fumi^h  him  with  new  rriends^  that  ca 


it  be  ptupoaed  tc 


bigotry,  fur 


?nsctaiu  of  the  pleasure  vhidi  he   has  re* 

hich  he  bu  pecuUarly  attached  the  endearinf 
inu  of  Poclry  ;  and  all  men  feel  an  habitual 

Co  be  piloted  in  that  particular 
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rcu<l  n  ho4t  of  arguments ;  and  1  Should  be  tha 

willing  Cu  ajluw,  that,  in  o^lcr  eniirelVin  enjoy 
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produced,  many  obstacles  mi^iit  have  been 
removed,  Slid  ilio  Kcador  npaiilcd  in  perceiv- 
ing that  the  puwcr>  of  lan;;iiaEe  are  not  u> 
limited  as  he  mav  siinnosc  ;  and  that  it  is  jva- 
titer  eqjojrments.  of  a 

as  not  been  alcogccher 


ible  for  poetry  (o 


nuglucted,  but  it  has  i 

hcnt  aim  to  prove,  that  tlic  i 

lou  worthy  of  the  noiilcr  powers  ot  tno  mind, 
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Sec  page  541— "by  what  is  usually  called  Poktic  Diction/ 


Perhaps,  as  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
attentive  perusal,  without  which,  confined,  as 
I  have  been,  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  pre- 
face, mv  meaning  cannot  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, I  am  anxious  to  give  an  exact  notion 
of  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  poetic  diction 
has  been  used  ;  and  for  this  purpose^  a  few 
words  shall  here  be  added,  concemmg  the 
origin  and  characteristics  of  the  phraseology, 
which  I  have  condemned  under  that  name. 

The  earliest  poets  of  all  nations  generally 
wrote  from  passion  excited  by  real  events  ;  they 
wrote  naturally,  and  as  men ;  feeling  powerfully 
as  they  did,  their  language  was  daring,  and 
figurative.  In  succeeding  times.  Poets,  and 
Men  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  Poets,  perceiving 
the  influence  of  such  language,  and  desirous  of 
producing  the  same  effect  without  being  ani- 
mated by  the  same  passion,  set  themselves  to 
a  mechanical  adoption  of  these  figures  of  speech, 
and  made  use  of  them,  sometimes  witn  pro- 
priety, but  much  more  frequently  applied  them 
to  feelings  and  thoughts  with  which  they  had  no 
natural  connection  whatsoever.  A  language  was 
thus  insensibly  produced,  differing  materially 
from  the  real  language  of  men  in  atty  situation. 
The  Reader  or  Hearer  of  this  distorted  lan- 
guage found  himself  in  a  perturbed  and  unusual 
^tate  of  mind  :  when  affected  by  the  genuine 
language  of  passion  he  had  been  in  a  perturbed 
and  unusual  state  of  mind  also  :  in  both  cases 
he  was  willing  that  his  common  judgment  and 
understanding  should  be  laid  asleep,  and  he 
had  no  instinctive  and  infallible  perception  of 
the  true  to  make  him  reject  the  false  ;  the  one 
served  as  a  passport  for  the  other.  The  emotion 
was  in  both  cases  delightful,  and  no  wonder  if 
he  confounded  the  one  with  the  other,  and  be- 
lieved them  both  to  be  produced  by  the  same, 
or  similar  causes.  Llesides,  the  Poet  snake  to 
him  in  the  character  of  a  man  to  be  looked  up 
to,  a  man  of  genius  and  authority.  Thus,  and 
from  a  v.iricty  of  other  causes,  this  distorted 
language  was  received  with  admiration  ;  and 
PoeLs,  it  is  probable,  who  had  before  contented 
themselves  for  the  most  part  with  misapplying 
only  expressions  which  at  first  had  been  dictated 
by  real  passion,  carried  the  abuse  still  further, 
and  intniduced  phrases  composed  apparently 
in  the  spirit  of  the  original  figurative  language 
of  passion,  yet  altogether  of  their  own  invention, 
and  characterised  by  various  degrees  of  wanton 
deviation  from  gooci  .sense  and  nature. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  language  of  the 
earliest  Poets  was  felt  to  differ  materially  from 
ordinary  language,  because  it  was  the  language 
of  extraordinary  occasions  ;  but  it  was  really 
spoken  by  men.  language  which  the  Poet  him- 
self had  uttered  when  he  had  been  affected  by 
the  events  which  he  described,  or  which  he  had 
heard  uttered  by  those  around  him.  To  this 
langua.::c  it  is  probable  that  metre  of  some  sort 
or  other  was  early  superadded.  This  separated 
the  genuine  lancruagc  of  Poetry  still  further 
from  common  life,  so  that  whoever  read  or 
heard  the  poems  of  these  earliest  Poets  felt 


himself  moved  in  a  way  in  which  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  be  moved  in  real  life,  and 
by  causes  manifestly  different  from  those 
which  acted  upon  him  in  real  life.  This  was 
the  great  temptation  to  all  the  comiptions 
which  have  followed :  under  the  protection  oi 
this  feeling  succeeding  Poets  constructed  a 
phraseology  which  had  one  thing,  it  is  true,  in 
common  with  the  genuine  language  of  poetry, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  heard  in  ordinary  con- 
versation ;  that  it  was  unusual.  But  the  first 
Poets,  as  I  have  .said,  spake  a  language  which, 
though  unusual,  was  still  the  language  of  men. 
This  circumstance,  however,  was  disregarded 
bv  their  successors ;  they  fotmd  that  they  could 
please  by  easier  means :  they  became  proud  of 
modes  of  expression  which  they  themselves  had 
invented,  and  wliich  were  uttered  only  by  them> 
selves.  In  process  of  time  metre  oecame  a 
symbol  or  promise  of  this  unusual  language, 
and  whoever  took  upon  him  to  write  in  metre, 
according  as  he  possessed  more  or  less  of  true 
poetic  genius,  introduced  less  or  more  of  this 
adulterated  phraseology  into  his  compositiDns, 
and  the  true  and  the  false  were  inseparably 
interwoven  until,  the  taste  of  men  becoming  gra- 
dually perverted,  this  language  was  received 
as  a  natural  language :  and  at  length  by  the 
influence  of  books  upon  men,  did  to  a  certain 
degree  really  become  so.  Abuses  of  this  kind 
were  imported  from  one  nation  to  another,  and 
with  the  progress  of  refinement  this  diction  be- 
came daily  more  and  more  corrupt,  thrusting 
out  of  sight  the  plain  humanities  of  nature  by 
a  motley  masquerade  of  tricks,  quaintnessesi, 
hieroglyphics,  and  enigmas. 

It  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  the  pleasure  given  by  this  extra- 
vagant and  absurd  diction.  It  depends  upon  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  but  upon  none,  per- 
haps, more  than  its  influence  m  impressing  a 
notion  of  the  peculiarity  and  exaltation  of  the 
Poet's  character,  and  in  flattering  the  Reader's 
self-love  by  bringing  him  nearer  to  a  sympathy 
with  that  character  ;  an  effect  which  is  accom- 
plished by  unsettling  ordinary  habits  of  think- 
ing, and  thus  assisting  the  Reader  to  approach 
to  that  perturbed  and  dirzy  state  of  mind  in 
which  if  he  does  not  find  himself,  he  imagines 
that  he  Is  balkedo(  sl  peculiar  enjoyment  which 
poetry  can  and  ought  to  bestow. 

The  sonnet  quoted  from  Gray,  in  the  Preface, 
except  the  lines  printed  in  Italics,  consists  of 
little  else  but  thb  diction,  though  not  of  the 
worst  kind  :  and  indeed,  if  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so,  it  is  far  too  common  in  the 
l>est  writers  both  ancient  and  modem.  Perhaps 
in  no  way,  by  positive  example,  could  more 
easily  be  given  a  notion  of  what  I  mean  by  the 
phrase  ^tic  dictioH  than  by  referring  to  a 
comparison  between  the  metrical  paraphrase 
which  we  have  of  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  those  passages  as  thejr  exist  in 
our  common  Translation.  See  Pope  s  **  Mes- 
siah "  throughout :  Prior's  "  Did  sweeter 
sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue,"  &c.,  &c« 
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**  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  &c.,  &c.  ist  Corinthians,  chap, 
xiii.  By  way  of  immediate  example,  take  the 
following  of  Dr  Johnson : 

**  Turn  on  the  prudent  Ant  thy  heedless  eyes, 
Observe  her  labours,  Sluggard,  and  be  wise  ; 
No  stem  command,  no  monitory  voice, 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice  ; 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  a  plenteous  day  : 
When  fruitful  Summer  loads  the  teeming  plain. 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 
How  long  shall  sloth  usurp  thy  useless  hours, 
Unner\'e  thy  vigour,  and  enchain  thy  powers? 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  enclose, 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose, 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight. 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight, 
Till  Want  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow, 
Shall  spring  to  seize  thee,  like  an  ambush'd 
foe." 

From  this  hubbub  of  words  pass  to  the  origi- 
nal. *'  Go  to  the  Ant,  thou  Sluggard,  consider 
her  ways,  and  be  wise  :  which  having  no  guide, 
overseer,  or  ruler,  providelh  her  meat  in  the 
summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest. 
.How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  Sluggard?  When 
wilt  thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep?  Vet  a  little 
sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as 
one  that  travcUcth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed 
man."     Proverbs,  chap,  vi. 

One  more  quotation,  and  I  have  done.  It  is 
from  Cowper  s  Verses  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Alexander  Selkirk  : — 

"  Religion  1  what  treasure  untold 
Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  I 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 
Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard,] 
Ne'er  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 
Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared. 

"  Ye  winds,  that  have  made  me  your  sport 
Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 


Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  must  visit  no  more. 

My  Friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 

O  tell  me  1  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see." 

This  passage  is  quoted  as  an  instance  of 
three  different  styles  of  composition.  The  first 
four  lines  are  poorly  expressed  ;  some  Critics 
would  call  the  language  prosaic  ;  the  fact  is,  it 
would  be  bad  prose,  so  bad,  that  it  is  scarcely 
worse  in  metre.  The  epithet  "  chiirch-going 
applied  to  a  bell,  and  that  by  so  ch.iste  a  writer 
as  Cowper,  is  an  instance  of  th«  strange  abuses 
which  Poets  have  introduced  into  their  lan- 
guage, till  they  and  their  Readers  take  them  .as 
matters  of  course,  if  they  do  not  single  them 
out  expressly  as  objects  of  admiration.  The 
two  lines  "Kc'er  sighed  at  the  sound,"  tc, 
are,  in  my  opinion,  an  instance  of  the  language 
of  passion  wrested  from  its  jjroper  use,  and, 
from  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  composition 
being  in  metre,  applied  upon  an  occasion  that 
does  not  justify  such  violent  expressions  ;  and 
I  should  condemn  the  p.assage,  though  perhaps 
few  Readers  will  agree  with  me,  as  vicious 
poetic  diction.  The  last  stanza  is  throughout 
admirably  expressed :  it  would  be  equally 
good  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  except  that  the 
Reader  has  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  seeing 
such  natural  language  so  naturally  connected 
with  metre. .  The  beauty  of  this  stanza  tempts 
me  to  conclude  with  a  principle  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which  has  been 
my  chief  guide  in  all  I  have  said, — namely, 
that  in  works  of  imagination  and  sentinii'ttt, 
for  of  these  only  have  1  been  treating,  in  pro- 
portion as  ideas  and  feelings  are  valuable, 
whether  the  composition  be  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  they  require  and  exact  one  and  the  same 
language.  Metre  is  but  adventitious  to  com- 
posuion,  and  the  phraseology  for  which  that 
passport  is  necessary,  even  where  it  may  be 
graceful  at  all,  will  be  little  valued  by  the 
judicious. 


ESSAY,  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  THE  PREFACE. 


With  the  yotmg  of  both  sexes.  Poetry  is, 
like  love,  a  passion  :  but,  for  much  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  h.ave  been  proud  of  its  power 
over  their  minds,  a  necessity  soon  arises  of 
breaking  the  pleasing  bondage  ;  or  it  relaxes 
of  itself ;— the  thoughts  being  occupied  in 
domestic  cares,  or  the  time  engrossed  by  busi- 
ness. Poetry  then  becomes  only  an  occasional 
recreation ;  while  to  those  whose  existence 
passes  away  in  a  course  of  fashionable  pleasure. 
It  is  a  species  of  luxurious  amusement.  In 
middle  and  declining  age,  a  scattered  number 
of  serious  persons  resort  to  poetry,  as  to  re- 
li^on,  for  a  protection  against  the  pressure  of 
trivial  employments,  and  as  a  consolation  for 
the  afflictions  of  life.  And,  lastly,  there  are 
many,  who,  having  been  enamoured  of  this  art 
m  their  youth,  have  found  leisure^  after  youth 
was  spent,  to  cultivate  general  literature ;  in 
which  poetry  has  continuod  to  be  comprehended 
as  a  study. 


Into  the  above  classes  the  Readers  of  poetry 
may  be  divided  ;  Critics  abound  in  them  all  ; 
but  from  the  last  only  can  opinions  be  collected 
of  absolute  value,  and  worthy  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  prophetic  of  the  destiny  of  a  new 
work.  The  young,  who  in  nothing  can  escape 
delusion,  are  especially  subject  to  it  in  their 
intercourse  with  Poetry.  The  cause,  not  so 
obvious  as  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  is  the 
same  as  that  from  which  erroneous  judgments 
in  this  art,  in  the  minds  of  men  of  all  ages, 
chiefly  proceed  ;  but  upon  Youth  it  operates 
with  peculiar  force.  Tne  appropriate  business 
of  poetry,  (which,  nevertheless,  if  genuine,  is 
as  permanent  as  pure  science,)  her  appropriate 
employment,  her  privilege  and  her  auty,  is  to 
treat  of  things  not  as  they  are^  but  as  they  <3/- 
P*ar ;  not  as  they  exist  in  themselves,  but  as 
they  seem  to  exist  to  the  senses,  and  to  the 
passions.  What  a  world  of  delusion  does  this 
acknowledged  obligation  prepare  for  the  inex* 
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Eericnccd  I  what  temptations  to  go  astray  are 
cre  held  forth  for  them  whose  thoughts  have 
been  little  disciplined  by  the  understanding, 
and  whose  feelings  revolt  from  the  sway  of 
reason  !  — When  a  juvenile  Reader  is  in  the 
height  of  his  rapture  with  some  vicious  pass- 
age, should  experience  throw  in  doubts,  or 
common-sense  suggest  suspicions,  a  luricing 
consciousness  that  the  realities  of  the  Muse  are 
but  shows,  and  that  her  liveliest  excitements 
are  raised  by  transient  shocks  of  conflicting 
feeling  and  successive  assemblages  of  contra- 
dictory thoughts — is  ever  at  hand  to  justify 
extrav:igance,  and  to  sanction  absurdity.  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  as  these  illusions  are  unavoid- 
able, and,  no  doubt,  eminently  useful  to  the 
mind  as  a  process,  what  good  can  be  gained  by 
making  observations,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  dimmish  the  confidence  of  youth  in  its  feel- 
ings, and  thus  to  abridge  its  innocent  and  even 
profitable  pleasures  f  The  reproach  implied  in 
the  question  could  not  be  warded  off,  if  Youth 
were  incapable  of  being  delighted  with  what  is 
truly  excellent  ;  or,  if  these  errors  always 
terminated  of  themselves  in  due  season.  But, 
with  the  majority,  though  their  force  be  abated, 
they  continue  through  life.  Moreover,  the  fire 
of  youth  is  too  vivacious  an  clement  to  be 
extinguished  or  damped  by  a  philosophical 
remark  ;  and,  while  there  is  no  danger  that 
what  has  been  said  will  be  injurious  or  painful 
to  the  ardent  and  the  confident,  it  may  prove 
beneficial  to  those  who,  being  enthusiastic,  are, 
at  the  same  time,  modest  and  ingenuous.  The 
intimation  may  unite  with  their  own  misgivings 
to  regulate  their  sensibility^  and  to  bring  in, 
sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have  arrived,  a 
more  discreet  and  sound  iudement. 

If  it  should  excite  wonder  tnat  men  of  ability, 
in  later  life,  whore  understandings  have  been 
rendered  acute  by  practice  in  affairs,  should  be 
so  easily  and  so  far  Imposed  upon  when  they 
happen  to  take  up  a  new  work  in  verse,  this 
appears  to  be  the  cause  ; — that,  having  discon- 
tinued their  attention  to  poetry,  whatever  pro- 
l^ress  may  have  been  made  in  other  departments 
of  knowledge,  they  have  not,  as  to  this  art, 
advanced  in  true  discernment  beyond  the  age 
of  youth.  If,  then,  a  new  poem  fall  in  their 
way,  whose  attractions  are  of  that  kind  which 
would  have  enraptured  them  during  the  heat 
of  youth,  the  judgment  not  being  improved  to 
a  degree  that  they  shall  be  disgusted,  they  are 
dazzled  ;  and  prize  and  cherish  the  faults  for 
having  had  power  to  make  the  present  time 
vanish  before  them,  and  to  throw  the  mind 
back,  as  by  enchantment,  into  the  happiest 
•eason  of  life.  As  they  read,  powers  seem  to 
be  revived,  passions  arc  regenerated,  and 
pleasures  restored.  The  Took  was  probably 
taken  up  after  an  escape  from  the  burden  of 
business,  and  with  a  wish  to  forget  the  world, 
and  all  its  vexations  and  anxieties.  Having 
obtained  this  wish,  and  so  much  more,  it  is 
taatural  that  they  should  make  report  as  they 
have  felt. 

If  Men  of  mature  age,  through  want  of  prac- 
tice, be  thus  easily  beguiled  into  admiration  of 
absurdities,  extravagances,  and  misplaced  oma- 
nients,  thinking  it  proper  that  their  understand- 
ings should  enjoy  a  noUday,  while  they  are 


unbending  their^  minds -with  verse,  Jt  maybe 
expected  that  such  Readers'wiU  resemble' their 
former  selves  also  in'strehgth*of  prejudice,  and 
an  inaptitude  to  be  moved  by  the  unostentati<Mis 
beauties  of  a  pure  style.  In  the  higher  poetry,' 
an  enlightened  Critic  chiefly  looks  for  a  reflectioa 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  and  the  grandeur  o^ 
the  imagination.  ^  Wherever  these  appear,  sim- 
plicity  accompanies  them ;  Magnificence  herself 
when  legitimate,  depending  upon  a  simE^idiy 
of  her  own,  to  regulate  her  ornaments.  But  it 
is  a  well-known  property  of  human  nature,  that 
our  estimates  are  ever  governed  by  comparisons,' 
of  which  we  are  consoous  with  various  degrees 
of  distinctness.  Is  it  not,  then,  inevitable  (con- 
fining these  observations  to  the  effects  of  style 
merely)  that  an  eve,  accustooi^  to  the  glaring 
hues  of  diction  by  which  such  Readers  are 
caught  and  excited,  will  for  the  most  part  be 
rather  repelled  than  attracted  by  an  original 
Work,  th  i  colouring  of  which  is  disposed  ac- 
cordin3to  .1  pure  and  refined  scheme  otharmonyf 
It  is  in  tlie  line  arts  as  in  the  affairs  of  life,  no 
man'ean  srrvg  (i.e.  obey  with  zeal  and  fidehty) 
tv/o  Mooters.  ^ 

As  Poetry  is  most  just  to  its  own  divine 
origin  when  it  administers  the  comforts  and 
breathes  the  spirit  of  religion,  they  who  have 
learned  to  perceive  this  truth,  and  who  betake 
themselves  to  reading  verse  for  sacred  pur- 
poses, must  be  preserved  from  nnmerous  illu- 
sions to  which  the  two  Classes  of  Readers, 
whom  we  Jiaye  been  considering,  are  liable. 
But,  as  the  mind  grows  serious  from  the  weight 
of  life,  the  range  of  its  passions  is  contiactoi 
accordingly ;  and  its  sympathies  become  so  ex- 
clusive, tnat  many  species  of  high  excellence 
wholly  escape,  or  but  languidly  excite  its  notice. 
Besides,  men  who  read  from  religious  or  moral 
inclinations,  even  when  the  subject  is  of  that 
kind  which  they  approve,  are  beset  with  mis- 
conceptions and  mistakes  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Attaching  so  much  importance  to  the 
truths  which  interest  them,  they  are  prone  to 
over-rate  the  Authors  by  whom  those  truths 
are  expressed  and  enforced.     They  come  pre-, 

f)ared  to  impart  so  much  passion  to  the  Poet's 
anguage,  tnat  they  remain  unconscious  how 
little,  in  fact,  they  receive  from  it.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  religious  faith  is  to  him  who  holds 
it  so  momentous  a  thing,  and  error  appears  to 
be  attended  with  such  tremendous  conse- 
quences, that,  if  opinions  touching  upon  religion 
occur  which  the  Reader  condemns,  ne  not  only 
cannot  sympathise  with  them,  however  animated 
the  expression,  but  there  is,  for  the  most  part, 
an  end  put  to  all  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 
Love,  il  it  before  existed,  is  converted  into  dis- 
like ;  and  the  heart  of  the  Reader  is  set  against 
the  Author  and  his  book. — To  these  excesses, 
they,  who  from  their  professions  ought  to  be 
the  most  guarded  against  them,  are  perhaps  the 
most  liable  :  I  mean  those  sects  whose  religion, 
being  from  the  calculating  understanding,  b 
cold  and  formal.  For  when  Christianity,  the 
religion  of  humility,  is  founded  upon  the  proud- 
est faculty  of  our  nature,  what  can  be  expected 
but  contradictions?  Accordingly,  believers  of 
this  cast  are  at  one  time  contemptuous ;  at 
another,  being  troubled,  as  they  are  and  must 
be^  with  inward  mlsgivmgs,  they  are  jealous 
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And  suspicious  ;— and  at  all  seasons,  they  are 
under  temptation  to  supply,  by  the  heat  with 
which  they  defend  their  tenets,  the  animation 
which  is  wanting  to  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
ligion itsein 

.  Faith  was  given  to  man  that  his  afTcctions. 
detached  from  the  treasures  of  time,  might  be 
inclined  to  settle  upon  those  of  eternity  :— the 
elevation  of  his  nature,  which  this  habit  pro- 
duces on  earth,  being  to  him  a  presumptive 
evidence  of  a  future  state  of  existence;   and 

¥*ving  him  a  title  to  partake  of  its  holiness, 
he  religious  man  values  what  he  sees  chiefly 
as  an  "imperfect  shadowing  forth"  of  what  he 
is  incapable  of  sccinjjp.  The  concerns  of  religion 
refer  to  indefinite  objects,  and  are  too  weighty 
for  the  mind  to  support  them  without  relieving 
itself  by  resting  a  great  part  of  the  burthen 
upon  words  and  symbols.  The  commerce  be- 
tween Man  and  his  Maker  cannot  be  carried  on 
but  by  a  process  where  much  is  represented  in 
little,  and  the  Infinite  Being  accommodates 
himself  to  a  finite  capacity.  In  all  this  may  be 
perceived  the  affinity  between  religion  and 
poetry  ;  between  religion — making  up  the  de- 
nciencies  of  reason  by  faith  ;  and  poetry — 
passionate  for  the  instruction  of  reason ;  between 
religion  —  whose  element  is  infinitude,  and 
whose  ultimate  trust  is  the  supreme  of  things, 
submitting  herself  to  circumscription,  and  re- 
conciled to  substitutions  ;  and  poetr>' — ethereal 
and  transcendent,  yet  incapable  to  sustain  her 
existence  without  sensuous  incarnation.  In  this 
community  of  nature  may  be  perceived  also  the 
lurking  incitements  of  kindred  error  ; — so  that 
we  shall  find  that  no  poetry  has  been  more  sub- 
ject to  distortion,  than  that  species,  the  argu- 
ment and  scope  of  which  is  religious  ;  and  no 
lovers  of  the  art  have  gone  farther  astray  than 
the  pious  and  the  devout. 

Whither  then  shall  we  turn  for  that  union  of 
qualifications  which  must  necessarily  exist  be- 
fore the  decisions  of  a  critic  can  be  of  absolute 
value  ?  For  a  mind  at  once  poetical  and  philo- 
sophical :  for  a  critic  whose  affections  are  as 
free  and  kindly  as  the  spirit  of  society,  and 
whose  understanding  is  severe  as  that  of  dis- 
passionate government  ?  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  that  initiatory  composure  of  mind  which  no 
selfishness  can  disturb?  For  a  natural  sensi- 
bility that  has  been  tutored  into  correctness 
without  losing  anything  of  its  quickness  ;  and 
for  active  faculties,  capable  of  answering  the 
demands  which  an  Author  of  original  imagina- 
tion shall  make  upon  them,  associated  with  a 
I'udgment  that  cannot  be  duped  into  admiration 
>y  aught  that  is  unworthy  of  it  ? — among  those 
and  those  only,  who,  never  having  suffered 
their  youthful  love  of  poetry  to  remit  much  of 
its  force,  have  applied  to  the  consideration  of 
the  laws  of  this  art  the  best  power  of  their  under- 
standings. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ob- 
served— that,  as  this  Class  comprehends  the 
only  judgn^nents  which  are  trustworthy,  so  does 
it  include  the  most  erroneous  and  perverse. 
For  to  be  raistaught  is  worse  than  to  be  un- 
taught ;  and  no  perverseness  equals  that  which 
is  supported  by  system,  no  errors  are  so  difficult 
to  root  out  as  those  which  the  understanding 
has  pledged  its  credit  to  uphold.  In  this  Class 
are  contained  censors,  who,  if  they  be  pleased 


with  what  is  good,  are  pleased  with  it  only  by 
imperfect  glimpses,  and  upon  false  principles  ; 
who,  should  they  generalise  rightly,  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  are  sure  to  suffer  for  it  in  the  end  ; 
who,  if  they  .stumble  upon  a  sound  rule,  are 
fettered  by  misapplying  it,  or  by  straining  it 
too  far  ;  being  incapable  of  pcrceiN'ing  when  it 
ought  to  yield  to  one  of  higher  order.  In  it  arc 
found  cntics  too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a 
genuine  poet,  and  too  feeble  to  grapple  with 
him ;  men,  who  take  upon  them  to  report  of 
the  course  which  /ic  holds  whom  they  are  utterly 
unable  to  accompany, — confounded  if  he  turn 
quick  upon  the  wing,  dismayed  if  he  soar 
steadily  "into  the  region;" — men  of  p.-ilsied 
imaginations  and  indurated  hearts ;  in  whose 
minds  all  healthy  action  is  languid,  who  there- 
fore feed  as  the  many  direct  them,  or,  with 
the  many,  arc  greedy  after  vicious  provoca- 
tives;— judges,  whose  censure  is  auspicious, 
and  whose  praise  ominous!  In  tlus  cl.-i.ss 
meet  together  the  two  extremes  of  best  and 
worst. 

The  observations  presented  in  the  foregoing 
scries  are  of  too  ungracious  a  nature  to  have 
been  m;ide  without  reluctance  ;  and,  were  it 
only  on  this  account,  1  would  invite  the  reader 
to  try  them  by  the  test  of  comprehensive  ex- 
perience. If  the  number  of  judges  who  can  be 
confidently  relied  upon  be  in  reality  so  small, 
it  ought  to  follow  that  partial  notice  only,  or 
neglect,  perhaps  long  continued,  or  attention 
wholly  inadequate  to  their  merits — must  have 
been  the  fate  of  most  works  in  the  higher  de- 
partments of  poetry  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
nand,  numerous  productions  have  blazed  into 
popuLarity,  and  have  passed  away,  leaving 
.scarcely  a  trace  behind  them  :  it  will  be  further 
found,  that  when  Authors  shall  have  at  length 
raised  themselves  into  gencr.-xl  admiration  and 
mainLiined  their  ground,  errors  and  prejudices 
have  prevailed  concerning  their  genius  and 
their  works,  which  the  few  who  are  con.-cious 
of  those  errors  and  prejudices  would  deplore  ; 
if  they  were  not  recompensed  by  perceiving 
that  tnere  are  select  Spirits  for  whom  it  is 
ordained  that  their  fame  shall  be  in  the  world 
an  existence  like  that  of  V'irtue,  which  owes  its 
being  to  the  struggles  it  makes,  and  its  vigour 
to  the  enemies  whom  it  provokes  ; — a  vivacious 
quality,  ever  doomed  to  meet  with  opposition, 
and  still  triumphing  over  it ;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  its  dommion,  incapable  of  being 
brought  to  the  sad  conclusion  of  Alexander, 
when  he  wept  that  there  were  no  more  worlds 
for  him  to  conquer. 

Let  us  take  a  hasty  retrospect  of  the  poetical 
literature  of  this  Country  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  two  centuries,  and  see  if  the  facts 
support  these  inferences. 

Who  is  there  that  now  reads  the  " Creation" 
of  Dubartas?  Yet  all  Europe  once  resounded 
with  his  praise  ;  he  was  caressed  by  kings  ;  and, 
when  his  Poem  was  translated  into  our  language, 
the  Faery  Queen  faded  before  it.  The  name  of 
Sjxinser,  whose  genius  is  of  a  higher  order  than 
even  that  of  Ariosto,  is  at  this  day  scarcely 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  IJritish  Isles. 
And  if  the  value  of  his  works  is  to  be  estimated 
from  the  attention  now  paid  to  them  by  his 
countrymen,  compaied  with  that  which  they 
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bestow  on  those  of  some  other  writers,  it  must 
be  pronounced  small  indeed. 

"The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 
And  poets  sage  " — 

are  his  own  words :  but  his  wisdom  has,  in  this 
particular,  been  his  worst  enemy :  while  its 
opposite,  whether  in  the  shape  of  tolly  or  mad- 
ness, has  been  their  best  friend.  But  he  was  a 
ereat  power,  and  bears  a  high  name :  the  laurel 
has  been  awarded  to  him. 

A  dramatic  Author,  if  he  write  for  the  stage, 
must  adapt  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  audience, 
or  they  will  not  endure  him ;  accordingly  the 
mighty  genius  of  Shalcspeare  was  listened  to. 
The  people  were  delighted :  but  I  am  not  suffi- 
cient y  versed  in  stage  antiquities  to  determine 
whether  they  did  not  flock  as  eazerly  to  the  re- 
presentation of  many  pieces  of  contemporary 
Authors,  wholly  undeserving  to  appear  upon 
the  same  boards.  Had  there  been  a  formal 
contest  for  superiority  among  dramatic  writers, 
that  Shalcspeare,  like  his  predecessors  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  would  have  often  been  subject 
to  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  prize  adjudged 
to  sorry  competitors,  becomes  too  probable, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  admirers  of  Settle  and 
Shadwell  were,  in  a  later  age,  as  numerous,  and 
reckoned  as  respectable  in  point  of  talent,  as 
those  of  Dryden.  At  all  events,  that  Shakspeare 
stooped  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  People, 
is  suflicicntly  apparent ;  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  his  almost  omnipotent  genius, 
b,  that  he  could  turn  to  such  glorious  purpose 
those  materials  which  the  prepossessions  ol  the 
age  compelled  him  to  make  use  of.  Yet  even 
this  marvellous  skill  appears  not  to  have  been 
enough  to  prevent  his  rivals  from  having  some 
advantage  over  him  in  public  estimation  ;  else 
how  can  we  account  for  passages  and  scenes 
that  exist  in  his  works,  unless  upon  a  supposi- 
tion th.it  some  of  the  grossest  of  them,  a  fact 
which  in  my  own  mind  I  have  no  doubt  of, 
were  foisted  in  by  the  Players,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  many? 

But  that  his  Works,  whatever  might  be  their 
reception  upon  the  stage,  made  but  little  im- 
pression upon  the  ruling  Intellects  of  the  time, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  multifarious  writings,  nowhere  either 
quotes  or  alludes  to  him.* — His  dramatic  excel- 
lence enabled  him  to  resume  possession  of  the 
stage  after  the  Restoration  ;  but  Dryden  tells 
us  that  in  his  time  two  of  the  plays  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  were  acted  for  one  of  Shak- 
spcarc's.  And  so  faint  and  limited  was  the 
perception  of  the  poetic  beauties  of  his  dramas 
m  the  time  of  Pope,  that,  in  his  Edition  of  the 
Plays,  with  a  view  of  rendering  to  the  general 
reader  a  necessary  service,  he  printed  twtwcen 
inverted  commas  those  passages  which  he 
thought  most  worthy  of  notice. 

At  this  day,  the  t  rcnch  Critics  have  abated 

*  The  learned  Hakewill  (a  third  edition  of 
whose  book  bears  date  1635),  writing  to  refute 
the  error  "touching  Nature's  perpetual  and 
universal  decay,"  cites  triumphantly  the  names 
of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Bartas,  and  Spenser,  as  in- 
stances that  poetic  genius  had  not  degenerated ; 
but  he  makes  no  mention  of -Shakspeare. 


nothing  of  their  aversion  to  this  darling  of  our 
Natitm:  "the  English,  with  their  bouffon  de 
Shikspeare/'  is  as  familiar  an  expression  among 
them  as  in  tfie  time  of  Voltaire.  Baron  Grimm 
is  the  only  French  Mriter  who  seems  to  have 
perceived  his  infinite  superiority  to  the  first 
names  of  the  French  theatre ;  an  advantage 
which  the  Parisian  critic  owed  to  his  German 
blood  and  German  education.  The  most  en> 
lightened  Italians,  though  well  acqxiainted  with 
our  language,  are  wholW  incompetent  to  mea- 
sure the  proportions  of  Shajcspeare.  The  Ger- 
mans only,  of  foreign  nations,  are  approaching 
towards  a  knowledge  and  feeling  of  what  he  is. 
In  some  respects  they  have  acquired  a  superi* 
ority  over  the  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Poet : 
for  among  us  it  is  a  current,  I  mighty  say,  an 
established  opinion,  that  Shakspeare  is  justly 
praised  when  he  is  pronounced  to  be  "a  wild 
irregular  genius,  in  whom  great  faults  are  com- 
pensated Dy  great  beauties."^  How  long  may 
It  be  before  this  misconception  passes  away, 
and  it  becomes  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  judgment  of  Shakspeare  in  the  selection  of 
his  materials,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  made  them,  heterogeneous  as  they  often 
are,  constitute  a  unity  of  their  own,  and  con- 
tribute all  to  one  great  end,  is  not  less  admi- 
rable than  his  imagination,  his  invention,  and 
his  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  Nature  ! 

There  is  extant  a  .small  Volume  of  miscella- 
neous  poems,  in  which  Shakspeare  expresses 
his  own  feelings  in  his  own  person.  It  b  not 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  Editor,  Georse 
Steevens,  should  have  been  insensible  to  the 
beauties  of  one  portion  of  that  Volume,  the 
Sonnets ;  though  in  no  part  of  the  writings  of 
this  Poet  is  found,  in  an  equal  compass,  a 
greater  number  of  exquisite  feelings  felicitous!  v 
expressed.  But,  from  regard  to  the  Critic's 
own  credit,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  talk 
of  an  *  act  of  parliament  not  being  strong  enough 
to  compel  the  perusal  of  those  little  pieces,  if 
he  had  not  known  that  the  people  of  England 
were  ignorant  of  the  treasures  contained  in 
them :  and  if  he  had  not,  moreover,  shared  the 
too  common  propensity  of  human  nature  to 
exult  over  a  supposed  fall  into  the  mire  of  a 
genius  whom  he  Had  been  compelled  to  regard 
with  admiration,  as  an  inmate  of  the  celestial 
regions — "there  sitting  where  he  durst  not 
soar." 

Nine  years  before  the  death  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton  was  bom  ;  and  early  in  life  he  published 
several  small  poems,  which,  though  on  their 
first  appearance  they  were  praised  by  a  few  of 
the  judicious,  were  afterwards  neglected  to  that 
degree,  that  Pope  in  his  youth  could  borrow 
from  them  without  risk  of  its  being  known. 
Whether  these  poems  are  at  this  day  justly  ap- 
preciated, I  will  not  undertake  to  decide :  nor 
would  it  imply  a  severe  reflection  upon  th« 

*  ITiis  flippant  insensibility  was  publicly  re- 
prehended by  Mr  Coleridge  m  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures upon  Poetry  given  by  him  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  For  the  various  merits  of  thought 
and  language  in  Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  see 
Numbers  27,  29,  30,  32,  33,  54,  64,  66,  68,  73, 
76,  86,  9x,  91,  92,  93,  97,  98,  loj,  107,  108,  109, 
XZI9  J13,  Z14,  zz6,  ZZ7,  129,  and  many  others. 
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mass  of  readers  to  suppose  the  contrary  ;  seeing 
that  a  man  of  the  acknowledged  genius  of  Voss, 
the  German  poet,  could  suflcr  their  spirit  to 
evaporate  ;  and  could  change  their  character, 
as  IS  done  in  the  translation  made  by  him  of 
the  most  popular  of  those  pieces.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  these  i'oems  of  Milton  are  now 
much  read,  and  loudly  praised  ;  yet  were  ihcy 
little  heard  of  till  more  than  150  years  after 
their  publication  ;  and  of  the  Sonnets,  Dr 
Johnson,  as  appears  from  BoswcU's  Life  of  him, 
was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  as 
contemptuously  as  Stcevens  wrote  upon  those 
of  Shakspeare. 

About  the  time  when  the  Pindaric  odes  of 
Cowley  and  his  imitators,  and  the  productions 
of  that  class  of  curious  thinkers  whom  Dr  John- 
sou  has  strangely  styled  metaphysical  Poets, 
were  beginning  to  lose  something  of  that  extra- 
vagant admiration  which  they  had  excited,  the 
Paradise    Lost    made   its   appearance.       "  Fit 
audience  find  though  few,"  was  the'peiition  ad- 
dressed by  tha  Poet  to  his  inspiring  Muse.     I 
have  said  elsewhere  that  he  gained  more  than 
he  asked  ;  this  1  believe  to  be  true  ;  but  Dr 
Johnson  has  fallen  into  a  gross  mistake  when 
he  attempts  to  prove,  by  the  sale  of  the  work, 
that  Milton's  Countrymen  were  "just  to  it" 
upon  its  first  appearance.     Thirteen  hundred 
Copies  were  sold  in  two  years  ;  an  uncommon 
example,  he  a«:serts,  of  the  prevalence  of  genius 
in  opposition  to  so  much  recent  enmity  as  Mil- 
ton's public  conduct  had  excited.     Rut,  be  it 
remembered  that,  if  Milton's  political  and  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
announced  them  had  raised  him  many  enemies, 
they  had  procured  him  numerous  friends  ;  who, 
as  all  personal  danger  was  passed  away  at  the 
time  of  publication,  would  be  eager  to  procure 
the  ma^ter-work  of  a  man  whom  they  revered, 
and  whom  they  would  be  proud  01  praising. 
Take,  from  the  number  of  purchasers,  pcri=ons 
of  this  class,  and  also  those  who  wished  to  pos- 
sscss  the  Poem  as  a  religious  work,  and  but 
few  I  fear  would  be  left  who  sought  for  it  on 
account  of  its  poetical  merits.     The  demand 
did  not  immediately  increase  ;  "for,"  says  Dr 
Johnson,  "many  more  readers"  (he  means  per- 
sons in  the  habit  of  reading  pxjctry)  "  than  were 
supplied  at  first  the  Nation  did  not  afford." 
How  careless  must  a  writer  be  who  can  make 
this  assertion  in  the  face  of  so  many  existing 
title-pages  to  belie  it !     Turning   to  my  own 
shelves,   I   find  the  folio  of  Cowley,   seventh 
edition,    1681.     A   book   near   it   is   Flatman's 
Poems,    fourth    edition,    16S6 ;    Waller,    fifth 
edition,  same  dale.     The  Poems  of  Norris  of 
Bemerton  not  long  after  went,  1  believe,  through 
nine  editions.      What   further  demand    there 
might  be  for  these  works  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I 
well  remember,  that,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
booksellers'  stalls  in  London  swarmed  with  the 
folios  of  Cowley.     This  is  not  mentioned  in  dis- 
paragement of  that  able  writer  and  amiable 
man  ;  but  merely  to  show — that,  if  Milton's  work 
were  not  more  read,  it  was  not  because  readers 
did  not  exist  at  the  time.     The  early  editions 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  were  printed  in  a  shape 
which  allowed  them  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price, 
yet  only  three  thousand  copies  of  the  Work  were 
sold  in  eleven  years  ;  and  the  Nation,  says  Dr 


Johnson,  had  been  satisfied  from  1623  to  1664, 
that  is,  forty-one  years,  with  only  two  editions 
of  the  Works  of  Shakspeare  ;  which  probably 
did  not  together  make  one  thousand  Copies ; 
facts  adduced  by  the  critic  to  prove  the  "paucity 
of  Readers." — There  were  readers  in  multitudes; 
but  their  money  went  for  other  purposes,  as 
their  admiration  was  fixed  elsewhere.  We  arc 
authorized,  then,  to  alTirni,  that  the  reception 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  slow  progress  of 
its  fame,  are  proofs  as  striking  as  can  be  desired 
that  the  positions  which  I  am  attempting  to 
establish  are  not  erroneous.* — How  amusing  to 
shape  to  one's  self  such  a  critique  as  a  Wit  of 
Charles's  days,  or  a  Lord  of  the  Rliscellanies  or 
trading  Journalist  of  King  William's  time,  would 
have  brought  forth,  if  he  had  set  his  faculties 
industriously  to  work  upon  this  Poem,  every 
where  impregnated  with  oripfuil  excellence. 

So  strange  indeed  arc  the  obliquities  of  ad- 
miration, that  they  whose  opinions  are  much 
influenced  by  authority  will  often  be  tempted 
to  think  that  there  are  no  fixed  principles  t 
in  human  nature  for  this  art  to  rest  upon.  I 
have  been  honoured  by  being  pcrmiitcd  to 
peruse  in  MS.  a  tract  composed  between  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  and  the  close  of  that 
century.  It  is  the  Work  of  an  English  Peer 
of  high  accompll'.hmcnts,  its  object  tn  form  the 
character  and  direct  the  studies  of  his  3on. 
Perhaps  nowhere  does  a  more  beautiful  treatise 
of  the  kind  exist.  The  good  sense  and  wisdom 
of  the  thoughts,  the  delicacy  of  the  feelings 
and  the  charm  of  the  stvle,  arc,  throughout, 
equally  conspicuous.  Vet  the  Author,  select- 
ing among  the  Poets  of  his  own  country  those 
whom  he  deems  most  worthy  of  his  son's 
perusal,  particularises  only  Lord  Rochester, 
Sir  John  Denham,  and  Cowley.  Writing  about 
the  same  time,  Shaftesbury',  an  author  at  pre- 
sent unjustly  depreciated,  describes  the  English 
Muses  as  only  yet  lisping  in  their  cradles. 

The  arts  by  which  Pope,  soon  afterwards, 
contrived  to  procure  to  him.sclf  a  more  general 
and  a  higher  reputation  than  i)crhaps  any 
English  Poet  ever  attained  during  his  life-time, 
are  known  to  the  judicious.  And  as  well  known 
is  it  to  them,  that  the  undue  exertion  of  tho>c 
arts  is  the  cause  why  Pope  has  for  .some  time 
held  a  rank  in  liter.ature,  to  which,  if  he  had 
not  been  seduced  by  an  over-love  of  immediate 
popularity,  and  had  confided  more  in  his  native 
genius,  he  never  could  have  descended.  He 
bewitched  the  nation  by  his  melody,  and 
dazzled  it  by  his  polished  style,  and  was  liim- 
sclf  blinded  by  nis  own  success.  Having 
wandered  from  humanity  in  his  Eclogxies  with 
boyish  inexperience,  the  praise,  which  these 
compositions    obtained,    tempted    him    into  a 

*  Hughes  is  express  upon  this  subject:  in 
his  dedication  of  Spenser's  Works  to  Lord 
Somers,  he  writes  thus.  '*It  was  your  Lord- 
ship's encouraging  a  beautiful  Edition  of  Para- 
dise Lost  that  firyt  brought  that  incomparable 
Poem  to  be  generally  known  and  esteemed. 

t  This  opinion  seems  actually  to  have  been 
entertained  by  Adam  Smith,  the  worst  critic, 
David  Hume  not  excepted,  that  Scotland,  a 
soil  to  which  this  sort  of  weed  seems  natural, 
has  prt>duced. 
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belief  that  Nature  was  not  to  be  trusted,  at 
least  in  pastoral  Poetry.  To  prove  this  by 
example,  he  put  his  friend  Gay  upon  writing 
those  Eclogues  which  their  author  intended 
to  be  burlesque.  The  instigator  of  the  work, 
and  his  admirers,  could  perceive  in  them  no- 
thing but  what  was  ridiculous.  Nevertheless, 
though  these  Poems  contain  some  detestable 
passages,  ihc  effect,  as  Dr  Johnson  well  qb- 
•erves,  "of  reality  and  truth  became  conspic- 
uous even  when  the  intention  was  to  show 
them  grovelling  and  degraded."  The  Pas- 
torals, ludicrous  to  such  as  prided  themselves 
upon  their  refinement,  in  spite  of  those  disgust- 
ing passages,  "  became  popular,  and  were  read 
with  delight,  as  just  representations  of  rural 
manners  and  occupations." 

Something  less  than  sixty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Paradise  Lost  appeared 
Thomson's  Winter ;  which  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  his  other  Seasons.  It  is  a  work  of 
inspiration  ;  much  of  it  is  written  from  him- 
self, and  nobly  from  himself.  How  was  it 
received  ?  ."It  was  no  sooner  read,"  says  one 
of  his  contemporary  biographers,  "than  uni- 
versally admired  :  those  only  excepted  who 
had  not  been  used  to  feel,  or  to  looic  for  any 
thing  in  poetry,  beyond  a  point  of  satirical  or 
epigrammatic  wit,  a  smart  antithesis  richly 
trimmed  with  rhyme,  or  the  softness  of  an 
elegiac  complaint.  To  such  his  manly  clas- 
sical spirit  could  not  readily  commend  itself; 
till,  after  a  more  attentive  perusal,  they  had 
got  the  better  of  their  jjrcjudices,  and  either 
acquired  or  affected  a  truer  taste.  A  few 
others  stood  aloof,  merely  because  they  had 
long  before  fixed  the  articles  of  their  poetical 
creed,  and  resigned  themselves  to  an  absolute 
despair  of  ever  seeing  any  thing  new  and 
original.  These  were  somewhat  mortified  to 
find  their  notions  disturbed  by  the  app>earance 
of  a  poet,  who  seemed  to  owe  nothing  but  to 
nature  and  his  own  genius.  But,  in  a  short 
time,  the  applause  became  unanimous ;  every 
one  wondering  how  so  many  pictures,  and  pic- 
tures so  familiar,  should  have  moved  them  but 
faintly  to  what  they  felt  in  his  descriptions. 
His  digressions  too,  the  overflowings  of  a  tender 
benevolent  heart,  charmed  the  reader  no  less  ; 
leaving  him  in  doubt,  whether  he  should  more 
admire  the  Poet  or  love  the  Man.'* 

This  case  appears  to  bear  strongly  against 
us  : — but  we  must  distinguish  between  wonder 
and  legitimate  admiration.  The  subject  of 
the  work  is  the  ch.^nges  produced  in  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature  by  the  revolution  of  the 
year:  and,  by  undertaking  to  write  in  verse, 
Thomson  pledged  himself  to  treat  his  subject 
as  bccT.me  a  Poet.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that, 
excepting  the  nocturnal  Reverie  of  Lady  Win- 
chilsea,  and  a  passage  or  two  in  the  Windsor 
Forest  of  Pope,  the  poetry  of  the  period  inter- 
vening between  the  publication  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  and  the  Seasons  does  not  contain  a  single 
new  image  of  external  nature  :  and  scarcely 
presents  a  familiar  one  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred  that  the  eye  of  the  Poet  had  been 
steadily  fixed  upon  his  object,  much  less  that 
his  feelings  had  urged  him  to  work  upon  it  in 
the  spirit  of  genuine  imagination.  To  what  a 
low  state  knowledge  of  the  mt^t  obvious  and 


important  phenomena  had  sunk,  is  evident  from 
the  style  in  which  Dryden  has  executed  a  de- 
scription of  Night  in  one  of  his  Tragedies,  and 
Pope  his  translation  of  the  celebrated  moonlight 
scene  in  the  Iliad.  A  blind  man,  in  the  habit 
of  attending  accurately  to  descriptions  casually 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  those  around  him, 
might  easily  depict  these  appearances  with 
more  truth.  Dryden's  lines  are  vague,  bom- 
bastic, and  senseless;*  those  of  Pope,  though 
he  had  Homer  to  guide  him,  are  throughout 
false  and  contradictory.  The  verses  of  Dryden, 
once  highly  celebrated,  arc  forgotten  ;  those  of 
Pope  still  retain  their  hold  upon  public  estima* 
tion, — nay,  there  is  not  a  passage  of  descriptive 
poetry,  which  at  this  day  finds  so  many  and 
such  ardent  admirers.  Strange  to  think  of  an 
enthusiast,  as  may  have  been  the  case  with 
thousands,  reciting  those  verses  under  the  cope 
of  a  moonlight  sky,  without  having  his  raptures 
in  the  least  disturbed  by  a  suspicion  of  their 
absurdity ! — If  these  two  distinguished  writers 
could  habitually  think  that  the  visible  universe 
was  of  so  little  consequence  to  a  poet,  that  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to  cast  his  eyes 
upon  it,  we  may  be  assured  that  those  passages 
ot  the  elder  poets  which  faithfully  and  poeti- 
cally describe  the  phenomena  of  nature,  were 
not  at  that  time  holden  in  much  estimation^  and 
that  there  was  little  accurate  attention  paid  to 
those  appearances. 

Wonder  is  the  natural  product  of  Ignorance ; 
and  as  the  soil  was  in  stuh  good  condiHon  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Seasons^  the 
crop  was  doubtless  abundant.  Neither  indi- 
viduals nor  nations  become  corrupt  all  at  once, 
nor  are  they  enlightened  in  a  moment.  Thom- 
son was  an  inspired  poet,  but  he  could  not 
work  miracles  ;  in  cases  where  the  art  of  seeing 
had  in  some  degree  been  learned,  the  teacher 
would  further  the  proficiency  of  his  pupils^  but 
he  could  do  little  more ;  tnough  so  far  does 
vanity  assist  men  in  acts  of  self-deception,  that 
many  would  often  fancy  they  recognised  a  like- 
ness when  they  knew  nothing  of  the  original. 
Having  shown  that  much  of  what  his  biographer 
deemed  genuine  admiration  must  in  fact  nave 
been  blind  wonderment— how  is  the  rest  to  be 
accounted  for? — Thomson  was  fortunate  in  the 
very  title  of  his  poem,  which  seemed  to  bring 
it  hoinc  to  the  prepared  sympathies  of  every 
one :  in  the  next  place,  notwithstanding  his 
high  powers,  he  writes  a  vicious  style  ;  and  his 
false  ornaments  are  exactly  of  that  kind  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  strike  the  undisceming. 
He  likewise  abounds  with  sentimental  common- 
places, that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  brought  forward,  bore  an  imposing  air  of 
novelty.  In  any  well-used  copy  of  the  Seasons 
the  book  generally  opens  of  itself  with  the 
rhapsody  on  love,  or  with  one  of  the  stories 

*  Cortes  alone  in  a  night-gown. 

All  things  are  hush'd  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead ; 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head. 
The  little  Birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 
And  sleeping  Flowers  beneath  the  Night-dew 

sweat : 
Even  Lust  and  Envy  sleep  ;  yet  Love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

Dryobn's  Indian  Eniperfr,    • 
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(perhaps  Damon  and  Musidora) ;  these  also 
arc  prominent  in  our  collections  of  Extracts, 
and  are  the  parts  of  his  Work,  which,  after  all, 
were  probably  most  efficient  in  first  recom- 
mending the  author  to  general  notice.  Pope, 
repaying  praises  which  he  had  received,  and 
wishing  to  extol  him  to  the  highest,  only  styles 
him  *'an  elegant  and  philosophical  poet ;"  nor 
arc  we  able  to  collect  any  unquestionahlc  proofs 
that  the  true  characteristics  of  Thomson's 
genius  as  an  imaginative  p>oet  *  were  perceived, 
till  the  elder  Warton,  almost  forty  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  Seasons,  jwuited  them 
out  by  a  note  in  his  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Pjpe.  In  the  Castle  of  Indolence 
(of  which  Gray  speaks  so  coldly)  these  charac- 
teristics were  almost  as  conspicuously  displayed, 
and  in  verse  more  harmonious,  and  diction 
more  pure.  Yet  that  fine  poem  was  neglected 
on  its  appearance,  aud  is  at  this  day  the  delight 
only  of  a  few! 

When  Thomson  died,  Collins  breathed  forth 
his  regrets  in  an  Elegiac  Poem,  in  which  he 
pronounces  a  poetical  curse  upon  him  who 
should  regard  with  insensibility  the  plnoc  wlicre 
the  Poet's  remains  were  deposited.  The  Poems 
of  the  mourner  himself  have  now  passed 
through  innumerable  editions,  and  arc  univer- 
sally Known  ;  but  if,  when  Collins  died,  the 
same  kind  of  imj;recation  had  Ixien  pronounced 
by  a  surviving  admirer,  small  is  the  numl>cr 
whom  it  would  not  have  comprehcu'led.  'i'hc 
notice  which  his  poems  attained  during 
his  life-time  was  so  small,  and  of  course  the 
sale  so  insignificant,  that  not  long  before  his 
death  he  deemed  it  right  to  rc])ay  to  the  book- 
seller the  sum  which  he  had  advanced  for  them, 
and  threw  the  edition  into  the  fire. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Seasons  of  Thom- 
son, though  at  considerable  distance  from  that 
work  in  order  of  time,  come  the  Rcliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry  :  collected,  new- 
modelled,  and  in  many  instances  (if  such  a 
contradiction  in  terms  may  be  used)  composed 
by  the  Editor,  Dr  Percy.  Ihis  work  did  not 
steal  silently  into  the  world,  as  is  evident  from 
the  number  of  legendary  talcs,  that  appeared 
not  long  after  its  publication  ;  and  had  been 
modelled,  as  the  authors  persuaded'  themselves, 
after  the  old  Ballad.  The  Compilation  was 
however  ill  suited  to  the  then  existing  taste  of 
city  society  ;  and  Dr  Johnson,  'mid  the  little 
senate  to  which  he  gave  laws,  was  not  sparing 
in  his  exertions  to  make  it  an  object  of  con- 
tempt. The  critic  triumphed,  the  legendary 
imitators  were  deserved Ijr  disregarded,  and,  as 
undeservedly,  their  ill-imitated  models  sank,  in 
this  country,  into  temporary  neglect  :  while 
Burger,  and  otlier  able  writers  of  Germany, 
were  translating,  or  imitating  these  Reliques, 
and  composing,  with  the  aid  of  inspiration 
thence  derived,  poems  which  are  the  delight  of 
the  German  nation.     Dr  Percy  was  so  abashed 

*  Since  these  observations  upon  Thomson 
were  written,  I  have  perused  the  second  edition 
of  his  Seasons,  and  find  that  even  that  does  not 
contain  the  most  striking  passages  which 
Warton  points  out  for  admiration  ;  these,  with 
other  improvements,  throughout  the  whole 
work,  must  have  been  added  at  a  later  period. 


by  the  ridicule  flung  upon  his  labours  from  the 
ignorance  and  insensibility  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  lived,  that,  though  while  he  was  writ- 
ing under  a  mask  he  had  not  wanted  resolution 
to  follow  his  genius  into  the  regions  of  truo 
simplicity  and  genuine  pathos  fas  is  evinced  by 
the  exquisite  ballad  of  Sir  Cauline  and  by  many 
other  pieces),  yet  when  he  appeared  in  his  own 
person  and  character  as  a  poetical  writer,  he 
adopted,  as  in  the  tale  of  the  Hermit  of  Wark- 
worih,  a  diction  scarcely  in  any  one  of  its 
features  distin;;uis!.able  from  the  vague,  the 
glos>y,  and  unfeeling  language  of  his  day.  I 
menti  m  this  remarkable  fact'  with  regret, 
esteeming  the  genius  of  Dr  Percy  in  this  kind 
of  writing  superior  to  that  of  any  other  man  by 
whom  in  modern  times  it  has  been  cultivated. 
That  even  Piirger  {to  whom  Klopstock  gave, 
in  my  hearing,  a  commendation  whicn  he 
denied  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  pronouncing 
him  to  be  a  genuine  poet,  and  one  of  the  few 
among  the  (lermans  whose  works  would  last) 
had  not  the  fine  sensibility  of  I'ercv,  mi;;ht  be 
shown  from  manv  passncjes,  in  which  he  has 
deserted  his  original  only  to  go  astray.  For 
example. 

Now  daye  was  gone,  .and  night  was  come, 
And  all  were  faNt  a«!cepc, 
All  save  the  Lady  Kmcline, 
Who  sate  in  her  bowre  to  weepe  : 

And  soone  she  heard  her  true  Love's  voice 
Low  whispering  at  the  w.alie, 
Awake,  awake,  my  dear  Ladye, 
'Tis  I  thy  true-luvc  call. 

Which  Ls  thus  tricked  out  and  dilated  : 

Als  nun  die  Nacht  Gebirg*  und  Thai 

Vcrmuinmt  in  Rabcnschattcn, 

Und  Hochbur::;s  Lampen  iibcrall 

Schon  ausgcflimmert  batten, 

L^nd  allcs  licf  entschlafcn  war  ; 

I.)och  nur  das  Friiulein  immordar, 

Voll  Fieberanc'it,  noch  wachtc, 

Und  seinen  Rittcr  t'.achtc  : 

Da  horch  1  Ein  sus>^cr  Licbeslon 

Kam  leis*  enipor  gcllogcn. 

"  Ho,  Triidchcn,  ho  !  l.)a  bin  ich  schon  I 

Frisch  auf !  Dich  angczogen  !  " 

But  from  humble  ballads  we  must  ascend  to 
heroics. 

All  hail,  Macpherson  1  hail  to  thee.  Sire  of 
0>sian  !  The  Phantom  was  begotten  by  the 
snug  embrace  of  an  impudent  Hijihlander  upon 
a  cloud  of  tradition— it  travelled  southward, 
where  it  was  greeted  with  acclamation,  and 
the  thin  Consistence  took  its  course  through 
Europe,  upon  the  breath  of  popular  applause. 

*  Shenstone,  in  his  Schoolmistress,  gives  a 
still  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  timidity. 
On  its  first  appearance,  (See  I )' Israeli's  ad 
Series  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature)  the  Poem 
was  accompanied  with  an  absurd  prose  cc  :n- 
mentar^',  showing,  as  indeed  some  incongruous 
expressions  in  the  text  imply,  that  the  whole 
was  intended  for  burlesque.  In  subsccjucnt 
editions,  the  commentary  was  dropped,  and  the 
People  have  since  continued  to  read  in  serious- 
ness, doing  for  the  Author  what  he  had  not 
courage  openly  to  venture  upon  fur  himselC 
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CDiiIrajsled  wLlh  that  of  the  disiDtctottd  Gael. 

ims  for  a  beggarly  pituoce  1— Open  ihLi  (ir- 
fomed  Book  T — [  have  done  so  at  random,  and 

tight  Hooks,  preKjiuitKir  '^eWutw!™ 
orUJUo  r;>l]  in  tight.  The  ercen  hilU  are 
covtred  with  day.  Trees  ihaie  their  dinky 
headi  ia  the  breeze.     Grey  iDncntt  pour  Ihcir 

IS!?Jun™^w  JJlS^"  I'he  w'lie'^ur^  of 
a.treani  is  there.  On  iU  lankl  .tood  Cairbar 
ofAtha-  Hisspe:ir»iippDits  the  kire:  the  red 
t^a  of  hit  fear  are  ki  J!  Coi^nac  ntes  on  hii 
■out  with  all  hia  ghatlly  wounils."      Precious 

If  it  Le  tinbecomingt  u  I  acknowledge  that 
lot  Ihe  mast  part  it  is,  lo  speak  diiretpeclfully 
of  Works  that  have  enjoyed  for  a  lenglt  of  lime 


R  derived  from  theudentFingallian;  ii 


omen  for  the  £t^c  ambition  of  him  who  hu 

Vet.  much  ai  those  pretended  treasures  of 
antiquity  have  been  admired,  they  have  been 

anlhor,  irt  the  least  dtstiaguvJied,  has  ventiiivd 
fortnalJy  to  imitate  them — except  the  boy,  Chat- 

ceived,  from  the  Kuccetsful  trials  which  he  him. 


very  childhood  1  h; 


-  pans  of  Ihou  of  0»ian,  ai  [ike  hii  ai  one  of 
■  his  misty  stars  is  to  snollier,  'fhis  incapabi]ii> 
1    lo  ■malgamale  with  the  literature  of  the  l-Jamt, 

t  h^'kTs''Ssenlially*unn«uraT:^n™  should  I 
J     require  any  other  lo  demonstrate  it  to  be  a  for- 

ihii  respect,  the  effect  of  ^lacpherson^s  publi- 


ninglencss.    In  MacpherscLi'^  v..L,  lE  .   '..\  -     ., 

in  'thJ^'iMnnerSilineiC  loiutaMdTdL-lcti  i =■  1  ^ 
deadened,— yet  nothing  diuincc.  llwill  alw,iv-i 
be  so  when  words  are  subiiituEed  for  thkn^^. 

thai  the  nianners  ate  intpauiblo  and  that  a 
dream  has  more  substance  than  the  whole  fftate 
of  Ewciety,  BS  there  depicted,  ii  ifvns  nothing 
nFjre  than  Hontmncing  a  censure  which  Mac- 
pheiMm  ddicd ;  when,  with  the  steeps  of  Ho^ 
veil  bcfiire  his  eyes,  he  could  talk  »  Giniiliarty 
of  liis  (;ar;bonie  hemes  :-<>r  MonreB,  which,  if 


cu  o(a  few  miles,  containi  Karccly  an  ac 

""  '  ntly  occonunotlatinE  Ibr  a  sli 

ilong  ill  surface.— Air  Mali 


frf  n'f^^fk  .  . 

id  sufficiently  occonunotlatin 
«j  utf  trailed  along  its  surla" 
Lainghas  ably  shown  that  L ^--  - - 

K tended  translation  is  A  motley  assemblage 
n  all  quarters  ;  but  he  is  so  faad  of  making 
out  parallel  pa-j>ases  at  to  call  poor  Uncphcr- 

and  he  has  weakened  his  ansument  by  con* 
ducting  it  as  if  he  thought  that  every  striking 


between  them.  Now  ai  the  Translators  of  the 
Bible,  and  Shakneaie,  Milton,  and  Pope,  cniild 
not  be  indebted  to  Macpheison,  it  rellowi  that 


I  danot  think  that  there  is  an  able  writer  in 
verse  of  the  present  day  who  would  not  be 
proud  to  acknowledge  his  obli^tions  to  the 

and,  for  mysclft  [  am  happy  in  this  occaaioo  to 

Ur  JcSmson,  more  fominaie  in  hi<  conlemnt 
of  the  labours  of  Macphcrsnn  than  those  of  hii 
modest  friend,  wan  solicit&l  not  long  after  la 
furnish  Prefaces  biographical  and  critical  f-t 
the  works  of  some  ofthe  mni.t  eminent  EnEli>h 

ID  make  the  collectioo :  they  referred  probably  to 
the  most  popuhir  miscellanies,  and,  unquestion- 
ably, to  their  books  of  accounts :  and  decided 
upon  the  cl.iimofauthon  to  be  admitted  into  a 
bndy  of  the  most  eminent,  from  the  familiarity 
of  tlieiT  names  with  the  readenof  thai  day,  and 
bythcprofitii  which,  Tmm  the  nnle  of  his  wDrk% 
— =h  had  brought  and  wasbringinglothe  Trade- 


The  Editoi 


„j  allow 

d  the  Authors  whom  he  i 
carcely  to  be  meniiooed  wiiho* 

i  nnpn    the    volume    of  Prcfaloi 
he  rfr,/  nan 


le  of 


the  morrlngiia"  of "ngLh  Poet 
the  briBhl   Eluabethan  conttell; 


celebrated  l^gtish     ^  whose  rights  as 
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from  those  which  he  is  universally  allowed  to 
possess  as  a  dramatist,  we  have  vindicated, — 
where  Shakspcarc? — These,  and  a  multitude 
of  others  not  unworthy  to  be  placed  near  them, 
their  contemporaries  and  successors,  we  have 
not.  Jiut  in  their  stead,  we  have  (could  better 
be  expected  when  precedence  was  to  be  settled 
by  an  abstract  of  reputation  at  any  given  period 
made,  as  in  this  case  before  us?)  Roscommon, 
and  Stepney,  and  Phillips,  and  Walsh,  and 
Smith,  and  Uukc,  and  King,  and  Spratt — Hali- 
fax, Granville,  Sheffield,  Congreve,  Broome, 
and  other  reputed  Magnates — metrical  writers 
utterly  worthless  and  useless,  except  for  occa- 
sions like  the  present,  when  their  productions 
arc  referred  to  as  evidence  what  a  small  quan- 
tity of  brain  is  necessary  to  procure  a  consider- 
able stock  of  admiration,  provided  the  aspirant 
will  accommodate  himself  to  the  likings  and 
fashions  of  his  day. 

As  I  do  not  mean  to  bring  down  this  retro- 
spect to  our  own  times,  it  may  with  propriety 
be  closed  at  the  era  of  this  distinguished  event. 
From  the  literature  of  other  ages  and  countries, 
proofs  equally  cogent  might  have  been  adduced, 
that  the  opinions  announced  in  the  former  part 
of  this  Essay  arc  founded  upon  truth.  It  was 
not  an  agreeable  office,  nor  a  prudent  under- 
taking, to  declare  them  ;  but  their  importance 
seemed  to  render  it  a  duty.  It  may  still  be 
asked,  where  lies  the  particular  relation  of  what 
has  been  said  to  these  Volumes? — The  question 
will  be  easily  answered  by  the  discerning 
Keader  who  is  old  enough  to  rcmcniber  the 
taste  that  prevailed  when  some  of  these  poems 
were  first  published,  seventeen  years  ago  ;  who 
has  also  observed  to  what  degree  the  p>oetry  of 
this  Island  has  since  that  penod  been  coloured 
by  them  ;  and  who  is  further  aware  of  the  un- 
remitting hostility  with  which,  upon  some  prin- 
ciple or  other,  they  have  each  and  all  been 
opposed.  A  sketch  of  my  own  notion  of  the 
constitution  of  Fame  has  been  given  ;  and,  as 
far  as  concerns  myself,  1  have  cause  to  be  satis- 
fied. The  love,  the  admiration,  the  indiffer- 
ence, the  slight,  the  aversion,  and  even  the 
contempt,  with  which  these  Poems  have  been 
received,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  source  within 
my  own  mind,  from  which  they  have  proceeded, 
and  the  labour  and  pains,  which,  when  labour 
and  pains  appeared  needful,  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them,  must  all,  if  I  think  consistently,  be 
received  as  pledges  and  tokens,  bearing  the 
same  general  impression,  though  widely  differ- 
ent in  value  ;— they  are  all  proofs  that  for  the 
present  time  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain  ;  and 
afford  assurances,  more  or  less  authentic,  that 
the  products  of  my  industry  will  endure. 

\\  there  be  one  conclusion  more  forcibly 
pressed  upon  us  than  another  by  the  review 
which  has  been  given  of  the  fortunes  and  fate 
of  poetical  Works,  it  is  this, — that  every  author, 
as  far  as  he  is  great  and  at  the  same  time 
firiginal^  has  had  the  task  of  rrra/m^  the  taste 
by  which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed  :  so  has  it  been, 
so  will  it  continue  to  be.  This  remark  was 
long  since  made  to  me  by  the  philosophical 
Friend  for  the  separation  of  whose  poems  from 
my  own  I  have  previously  expressed  my  regret. 
The  predecessors  of  an  original  Genius  of  a 
high  order  will  have  smoothed  the  way  for  adl 


that  he  has  in  common  with  them  ;— and  much 
he  will  have  in  common  ;  but,  for  what  is  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  clear 
and  often  to  shape  his  own  road : — he  will  be 
in  the  condition  of  Hatmibal  among  the  Alps. 

And  where  lies  the  real  difficulty  of  creating 
that  taste  by  which  a  truly  original  poet  is  to 
be  relished?  Is  it  in  breaking  the  bonds  of 
custom,  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  false 
refinement,  and  displacing  the  aversions  of  in- 
experience ?  Or,  if  he  labour  for  an  object 
which  here  and  elsewhere  I  have  proposed  to 
myself,  docs  it  consist  in  divesting  the  reader 
of  the  pride  that  induces  him  to  dwell  upon 
those  points  wherein  men  differ  from  each 
other,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  in  which  all 
men  are*  alike,  or  the  same  ;  and  in  m.iking 
him  ashamed  of  the  vanity  that  renders  him 
insensible  of  the  appropriate  excellence  which 
civil  arrangements,  less  unjust  than  might  ap- 
icar,  and  Nature  illimitable  in  her  bounty, 
lave  conferred  on  men  who  may  stand  below 
lim  in  the  scale  of  society?  Finally,  does  it 
ie  in  establishing  that  dominion  over  the  spirits 
of  readers  by  which  they  arc  to  be  humbled 
and  humanised,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
purified  and  exalted  ? 

If  these  ends  are  to  be  att.ained  by  the  mere 
communication  of  kncnvled^^e ,  it  does  not  lie 
here. — Taste,  I  would  remind  the  reader,  like 
Imagination,  is  a  word  which  has  been  forced 
to  extend  its  services  far  beyond  the  point  to 
which  philosophy  would  have  confined  them. 
It  is  a  metaphor,  taken  from  a  piissivc  sense  of 
the  human  body,  and  transferred  to  things 
which  arc  in  their  essence  not  passive, — to  in- 
tellectual acts  and  o/>cratiof:s.  The  word. 
Imagination,  has  been  overstrained,  from  im- 
pulses honourable  to  mankind,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  faculty  which  is  j)crhaps  the 
noblest  of  our  nature.  In  the  instance  of  Taste, 
the  process  has  been  reversed  ;  and  from  the 
prevalence  of  dispositions  at  once  injurious  and 
discreditable,  bcmg  no  other  than  that  selfish-, 
ness  which  is  the  child  of  apathy, — which,  as 
Nations  decline  in  productive  and  creative 
power,  makes  them  value  themselves  ui>on  a 

E resumed  refinement  of  judging.  Poverty  of 
ingua"^e  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  use  which 
we  maKc  of  the  word.  Imagination  ;  but  the 
word,  Taste,  has  been  stretched  to  the  sense 
which  it  bears  in  modem  Europe  by  habits  of 
self-conceit,  inducing  that  inversion  m  the  order 
of  things  whereby  a  passive  faculty  is  made 
paramount  among  the  faculties  conversant  with 
the  fine  arts.  Proportion  and  congruity,  the 
requisite  knowledge  being  supposed,  are  .sub- 
jects upon  which  taste  may  be  trusted  ;  it  is 
competent  to  this  office  ; — for  in  its  intercourse 
with  these  the  mind  is  fiassk'r,  and  is  aflccled 
painfully  or  pleasurably  as  by  an  instinct.  But 
the  profound  and  the  exquisite  in  feeling,  the 
lofty  and  universal  in  thought  and  imagination: 
or,  in  ordinary  language,  the  pathetic  and  the 
sublime;  —  are  neither  of  tnem,  accurately 
speaking,  objects  of  a  faculty  which  could  ever 
without  a  sinking  in  the  .spirit  of  Nations  have 
been  designated  oy  the  metaphor —  Taste.  And 
why  ?  Because  without  the  exertion  of  a  co- 
operating power  in  the  mind  of  the  Reader, 
there  can  be  no  adequate  sympathy  with  either 
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of  these  emotions:  without  this  auxiliary  im- 
pulse,  elevated  or  profound  passion  cannot 
exist. 

Passion,  ft  must  be  observed,  is  derived  from 
a  word  which  signifies  suffrrin/^;  but  the  con- 
nection which  sufTering  has  with  effort,  with 
exertion,  and  action,  Ls  immediate  and  insepar- 
able. How  strikingly  is  this  property  of  human 
nature  exhibited  by  the  fact,  tnat.  in  popular 
language,  to  be  in  a  passion,  is  to  be  angry ! — 
But, 

**  Anger  in  hasty  words  or  blows 
Itself  discharges  on  its  foes." 

To  be  moved,  then,  by  a  passion,  b  to  be  ex- 
cited, often  to  external,  and  always  to  internal, 
effort :  whether  for  the  continuanceand  strength- 
ening of  the  passion,  or  for  its  suppression,  ac- 
cordmgly  as  the  course  which  it  talces  may  be 
painfulor  pleasurable.  If  the  latter,  the  soul 
roust  contribute  to  its  support,  or  it  never  be- 
comes vivid, — and  soon  languishes,  and  dies. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  point.  If  every  great 
poet  with  whose  writings  men  are  familiar,  in 
the  highest  exercise  of  his  genius,  before  he  can 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed,  has  to  call  forth  aiid 
to  communicate  fmver,  this  service,  in  a  still 
ereatcr  degree,  falls  upon  an  original  writer,  at 
his  first  appearance  in  the  world. — Of  genius 
the  only  proof  is,  the  act  of  doing  well  what  is 
worthy  to  be  done,  and  what  was  never  done 
before  :  Of  genius,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  only  in- 
fallible sign  is  the  widening  the  sphere  of  human 
sensibility,  for  the  delight,  honour,  and  benefit 
of  human  nature.  Genius  is  the  introduction 
of  a  new  element  into  the  intellectual  universe: 
on  if  that  be  not  allowed,  it  is  the  application 
of  powers  to  objects  on  which  they  had  not 
before  been  exercised,  or  the  employment  of 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  effects 
hitherto  unknown.  What  is  all  this  but  an  ad- 
vance, or  a  conquest,  made  by  the  soul  of  the 
poet?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  reader  can 
make  progress  of  tnis  kind,  like  an  Indian 
prince  or  general — stretched  on  his  palanquin, 
and  borne  by  his  slaves  f  No  ;  he  is  invigorated 
and  inspirited  by  his  leader,  in  order  that  he  may 
'exert  himself ;  for  he  cannot  proceed  in  quies- 
cence, he  cannot  be  carried  like  a  dead  weight. 
Therefore  to  create  taste  is  to  call  forth  and 
bestow  power,  of  which  knowledge  is  the  effect; 
and  there  lies  the  true  difTiculiy. 

As  the  pathetic  participates  of  an  animal  sen- 
sation,  it  might  seem — that,  if  the  springs  of 
this  emotion  were  genuine,  all  men,  possessed 
of  competent  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  instantaneously  affected. 
And,  doubtless,  in  the  worksof  every  true  poet 
will  be  found  passages  of  that  species  of  excel- 
lence, which  is  proved  by  efiects  immediate  and 
universal.  But  there  arc  emotions  of  the  pathetic 
that  are  simple  and  direct,  and  others — that  are 
complex  and  revolutionary;  some — to  which  the 
heart  yields  with  gentleness ;  others — against 
which  it  struggles  with  pride  ;  these  varieties 
are  infinite  as  the  combinations  of  circumstance 
and  the  constitutions  of  character.  Remember, 
also,  that  the  medium  through  which,  in  poetry, 
the  heart  is  to  be  affected — is  language ;  a  thing 
subject  to  endless  fluctuations  and  arbitrary 
associations.    The  genius  of  the  poet  melts 


these  down  for  his  purpose;  but  they  retain 
their  shape  and  quality  to  him  who  is  not  capa- 
ble of  exerting,  within  his  o^m  mind,  a  corres- 
ponding energy.  There  is  also  a  meditative, 
as  well  as  a  human,  pathos  ;  an  enthusiastic^  as 
well  as  an  ordinary,  sorrow  ;  a  sadness  that  has 
its  seat  in  the  depths  of  reason,  to  which  the 
mind  cannot  sink  gently  of  itself — but  to  which 
it  must  descend  by  treading  the  steps  of 
thought.  And  for  the  sublime,— if  we  considei 
what  are  the  cares  that  occupy  the  passing  day, 
and  how  remote  is  the  practice  and  the  course 
of  life  from  the  sources  of  sublimity  in  the  soul 
of  Man,  can  it  be  wondered  that  there  is  little 
existing^  preparation  for  a  poet  charged  with  a 
new  mission  to  extend  its  kuigdom,  and  to  aug^ 
ment  and  spread  its  enjoyments? 

Away,  then,  with  the  senseless  iteration  of 
the  word  ^Pular,  applied  to  new  works  in 
poetry,  as  if  there  were  no  test  of  excellence  in 
this  first  of  the  fine  arts  but  that  all  men  should 
run  after  its  productions,  as  if  urged  by  an  ap- 
petite, or  constrained  by  a  spell  I — The  q^ualities 
of  writing  best  fitted  for  eager  reception  are 
either  such  as  startle  the  world  into  attention 
by  their  audacity  and  extravagance ;  or  they 
are  chiefly  of  a  superficial  kind  lying  upon  the 
surfaces  of  manners ;  or  arising  out  of  a  selection 
and  arrangement  of  incidents,  by  which  the 
mind  is  kept  upon  the  stretch  of  curiosity  Ind 
the  fancy  amused  without  the  trouble  of  thought. 
But  in  every  thing  which  is  to  send  the  soul  mto 
herself,  to  be  admonished  of  her  weakness,  or 
to  be  made  conscious  of  her  power :— wherever 
life  and  nature  are  described  as  operated  upon 
by  the  creative  or  abstracting  virtue  of  the  im* 
agination  ;  wherever  the  instinctive  wisdom  of 
antiquity  and  her  heroic  passions  uniting,  in 
the  heart  of  the  poet,  with  the  meditative  wi^om 
of  later  ages,  nave  produced  that  accord  of 
sublimated  humanity,  which  is  at  once  a  history 
of  the  remote  past  and  a  prophetic  enunciation 
of  the  remotest  future,  there,  the  poet  must  re- 
concile himself  for  a  season  to  few  and  scattered 
hearers. — Grand  thoughts  (and  Shakspeare  must 
often  have  sighed  over  this  truth),  <as  they  are 
most  naturally  and  most  fitly  conceived  in  soli- 
tude, so  can  they  not  be  brought  forth  in  the 
midst  of  plaudits,  without  some  violation  of 
their  sanctity.  Go  to  a  silent  exhibition  of  the 
productions  of  the  Sister  Art,  and  be  convinced 
that  the  qualities  which  dazzle  at  first  sight, 
and  kindle  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  are 
essentially  different  from  those  by  which  per- 
manent influence  is  secured.  Let  us  not  shrink 
from  following  up  these  principles  as  far  as  they 
will  carry  us,  and  conclude  with  observing — 
that  there  never  has  been  a  period,  and  perhaps 
never  will  be,  in  which  vicious  poetry,  of  some 
kind  or  other,  has  not  excited  more  zealot"  ad- 
miration, and  been  far  more  generally  read, 
than  good ;  but  this  advantage  attends  the 
good,  that  the  individual,  as  well  as  the  species, 
survives  from  age  to  age ;  whereas,  of  the  de- 
prayed,  though  the  species  be  immortal,  the 
individual  qiiickly /rni A^j ;  the  object  of  pre- 
sent admiration  vanishes,  being  supplanted  by 
some  other  as  easily  produced  ;  which,  thougn 
no  better,  brings  with  it  at  least  the  irriution 
of  novelty,  — with  adaptation,  more  or  le>a  sJkil- 
ful«  to  the  changing  humours  of  the  majority 
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of  those  who  are  most  at  leisure  to  regard  poet- 
ical works  when  they  first  solicit  their  atten- 
tion. 

Is  it  the  result  of  the  whole,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Writer,  the  judgment  of  the 
JPeople  is  not  to  be  respected  ?  The  thought  is 
most  injurious;  and,  could  the  charge  be  brought 
against  him,  he  would  repel  it  with  indignation. 
Ine  People  have  already  been  justified,  and 
their  eulog^um  pronounced  by  implication, 
when  it  was  said,  above — that,  ol  good  poetry, 
the  individual,  as  well  as  the  species,  survives. 
And  how  does  it  survive  but  through  the 
People  ?  What  preserves  it  but  their  intellect 
auid  their  wisdom  ? 

" Past  and  future,  are  the  wings 

On  whose  support,  harmoniously  conjoined. 

Moves  the  great  Spirit  of  human  knowledge " 

MS. 

The  voice  that  issues  from  this  Spirit,  is  that 
Vox  Populi  which  the  Deity  inspires.  Foolish 
must  he  be  who  can  mistake  for  this  a  local  ac- 
clamation, or  a  transitory  outcry  —  transitory 
though  it  be  for  years,  local  though  from  a 
Nation.  Still  more  lamentable  is  his  error  who 
can  believe  that  there  is  any  thing  of  divine  in- 
Callibility  iu  the  clamour  of  that  small  though 


loud  portion  of  the  community,  ever  governed 
by  factitious  influence,  which,  under  Uie  name 
of  the  Public,- passes  itself,  upon  the  unthink- 
ing, for  the  People.  Towards  the  Public,  the 
Writer  hopes  that  he  feels  as  much  deference 
as  it  is  entitled  to  :  but  to  the  People,  philoso- 
phically characterised,  and  to  the  embodied 
spirit  of  their  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  exists  and 
moves,  at  the  present,  faithfully  supported  by 
its  two  wings,  the  past  and  the  future,  his 
devout  respect,  his  reverence,  is  due.  He  offers 
it  willingly  and  readily  ;  and,  this  done,  takes 
leave  of  his  Readers,  by  assuring  them — that, 
if  he  were  not  persuaded  that  the  contents  of 
these  Volumes,  and  the  Work  to  which  they 
are  subsidiary,  evince  something  of  the  **  Vision 
and  the  Faculty  divine  ;"  and  that,  both  in 
words  and  things,  they  will  operate  in  their  de- 
gree, to  extend  the  domain  of  sensibility  for 
the  delight,  the  honour,  and  the  benefit  of 
human  nature,  notwithstanding  the  many  happy 
hours  whicli  he  has  employed  in  their  com- 
p»osition,  and  the  manifold  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments they  have  procured  to  him,  he  would 
not,  if  a  wish  could  do  it,  save  them  from  im- 
mediate destruction  ;— from  becoming  at  this 
moment,  to  the  world,  as  a  thing  that  had  never 
been. 
1815. 


DEDICATION. 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1815. 


TO 


SIR   GEORGE   ROWLAND   BEAUMONT^    BART. 


Mv  DEAR  Sir  George, — Accept  my  thanks 
for  the  permission  given  me  to  dedicate  these 
Volumes  to  you.  In  addition  to  a  lively  plea- 
sure derived  from  general  considerations,  I  feci 
a  particular  satisfaction  ;  for,  by  inscribing  these 
Poems  with  your  Name,  I  seem  to  myself  in 
some  degree  to  repay,  by  an  appropriate  honour, 
the  great  obligation  which  I  owe  to  one  part  of 
the  Collection — as  having  been  the  means  of 
first  making  us  personally  known  to  each  other. 
Upon  much  of  the  remainder,  also,  you  have  a 
peculiar  claim, — for  some  of  the  best  pieces 
were  composed  under  the  shade  of  your  own 
groves,  upon  the  classic  ground  of  Coleorton  : 
where  I  was  animated  by  the  recollection  of 
those  illustrious  Poets  of  your  name  and  family, 
who  were  bom  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  and,  we 
may  be  assured,  did  not  wander  with  indiffer- 
ence by  the  dashing  stream  of  Grace  Dieu,  and 
among  the  rocks  that  diversify  the  forest  of 
Charuwood. — Nor  is  there  any  one  to  whom 


such  parts  of  this  Collection  as  have  been  in- 
spired or  coloured  by  the  beautiful  Country 
from  which  I  now  address  you,  could  be  pre- 
sented with  more  propriety  than  to  yourself — 
to  whom  it  has  suggested  so  many  admirable 
pictures.  Early  in  life,  the  sublimity  and  beauty 
of  this  region  excited  your  admiration  ;  and  I 
know  that  you  arc  bound  to  it  in  mind  by  a  still 
strengthening  attachment. 

WLshing  and  hoping  that  this  Work,  with 
the  embellishments  it  has  received  from  your 
pencil,*  may  survive  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  a 
friendship  which  I  reckon  among  the  blessings 
of  my  life, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  dear  Sir  George, 

Yours  most  affectionately  and  faithfully, 

William  Wordsworth. 

Rydal  Mount,  Westmoreland, 
February  i^  1815. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1815. 


The  powers  requisite  for  the  production  of 
poetry  are  :  first,  those  of  Observation  and  De- 
scription,—i.r,  the  ability  to  observe  with 
accuracy  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and 
with  fidelity  to  describe  them,  unmodified  by 
any  passion  or  feeling  existing  in  the  mind  of 
the  describcr :  whether  the  things  depicted  be 


actually  present  to  the  senses,  or  have  a  place 
only  in  tne  memory.  This  power,  thougn  in- 
dispensable to  a  Poet,  is  one  which  he  employs 
only  in  submission  to  necessity,  and  never  for 

*  The  state  of  the  plates  has,  for  some  time, 
,  not  allowed  them  to  be  repeated. 
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a  continuance  of  time  :  su  its  exercise  supposes 
all  the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind  to  be  passive, 
and  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  external  objects, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  translator  or  en- 
graver ought  to  be  to  his  original,  andly.  Sensi- 
bility,—which,  the  more  exquisite  it  is,  the 
wider  will  be  the  range  of  a  poet's  perceptions  ; 
and  the  more  will  he  be  incited  to  observe  ob- 
jects  both  as  they  exist  in  themselves  and  as 
re-actcd  upon  by  his  own  mind.  (The  distinc- 
tion between  poetic  and  human  sensibility  has 
been  marked  in  the  character  of  the  Poet  de- 
lineated in  the  original  preface.)  sdly,  Re- 
flection,— which  makes  the  Poet  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  actions,  images,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  ;  and  assists  the  sensibility  in  per- 
ceiving their  connection  with  each  otner. 
4thly,  Imagination  and  Fancy, — to  modify,  to 
create,  and  to  associate.  Stnly,  Invention, — 
by  which  characters  are  composed  out  of 
materials  supplied  by  observation  ;  whether  of 
the  Poet's  own  heart  and  mind,  or  of  external 
life  and  nature  ;  and  such  incidents  and  situa- 
tions produced  as  are  most  impressive  to  the 
imagination,  and  most  fitted  to  do  justice  to 
the  characters,  sentiments,  and  passions,  which 
the  Poet  undertakes  to  illustrate.  And,  lastly. 
Judgment, — to  decide  now  and  where,  and  in 
what  degree,  each  of  these  faculties  ought  to 
be  exerted  ;  so  that  the  less  shall  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  greater  ;  nor  the  greater,  slighting 
the  less,  arrogate,  to  its  own  injury,  more  than 
its  due.  By  judgment,  also,  is  determined 
what  are  the  laws  and  appropriate  graces  of 
every  species  of  composition.  * 

The  materials  of  Poetry,  by  these  powers 
collected  and  produced,  arc  cast,  by  means  of 
various  moulds,  into  divers  forms.  The  moulds 
may  be  enumerated,  and  the  forms  specified, 
in  the  following  order,  ist.  The  Narrative, — 
including  the  Kpopocia,  the  Historic  Poem, 
the  Tale,  the  Romance,  the  Mock-heroic,  and, 
if  the  spirit  of  Homer  will  tolerate  such  neigh- 
bourhood^ that  dear  production  of  our  days, 
the  metrical  Novel.  Of  this  Class,  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  is,  that  the  Narrator,  how- 
ever liberally  his  speaking  agents  be  intro- 
duced, is  himself  the  source  from  which  every 
thing  prim.arily  flows.  Epic  Poets,  in  order 
that  their  mode  of  composition  may  accord 
with  the  elevation  of  their  subject,  represent 
themselves  as  siu^ifi/;'  from  the  inspiration  of 
the  Muse,  "  Arma  virumquc  cano;"  but  this  is 
a  fiction,  in  modern  times,  of  slight  value :  the 
Iliad  or  the  Paradise  Lost  would  gain  little  in 
our  estimation  by  beini^  chanted.  The  other 
poets  who  belong  to  this  class  are  commonly 
content  to  /<•//  their  talc  ;— so  that  of  the  whole 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  neither  require 
nor  reject  the  accompaniment  of  music. 

2ndly,  The  Dramatic,— -consisting  of  Tragedy, 
Historic  Drama,  Comedy,  and  Masque,  in 
which  the  poet  does  not  appear  at  all  in  his 
own  person,  and  where  the  whole  action  is 
carried  on  by  speech  and  dulogue  of  the 
agents  ;  music  being  admitted  only  incidentally 

*  As  sensibility  to  harmony  of  numbers,  and 
the  power  of  producing  it,  are  invariablv  at- 
tendants upon  the  faculties  above  specified, 
nothing  has  been  said  upon  those  requisites. 


and  rarely.  The  Opera  may  be  placed  here, 
inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  by  dialogue  ;  though 
depending,  to  the  degree  that  it  does,  upon 
music,  it  nas  a  strong  claim  to  be  ranked  with 
the  1  yrical.  The  characteristic  and  impassioned 
Epistle,  of  which  Ovid  and  Pope  have  given 
examples,  considered  as  a  species  of  mono- 
drania,  may,  without  impropriety,  be  placed 
in  this  class. 

3dly,  The  Lyrical, — containing  the  H3rmn, 
the  Ode,  the  Elegy,  the  Song,  and  the  Ballad: 
in  all  which,  for  the  production  of  their  yjr/i 
efTect,  an  accomianiment  of  music  is  indispen- 
sable. 

4thly,  The  Idyllium,  —  descriptive  t:hiefly 
either  of  the  processes  and  appearances  of 
external  nature,  as  the  Seasons  of  Thomson  ; 
or  of  characters,  manners,  and  sentiments,  as 
are  Shenstone's  Schoolmistress,  The  Cotter^s 
Saturday  Night  of  Bums,  The  Twa  Dogs  of 
the  same  Author ;  or  of  these  in  conjunction 
with  the  appearances  of  Nature,  as  most  of  the 
pieces  of  'Theocritus,  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso 
of  Milton.  Seattle's  Minstrel,  Goldsmith's  De- 
serted Village.  The  Epitaph,  the  Inscription, 
the  Sonnet,  most  of  the  epistles  of  poets  writing 
in  their  own  persons,  and  all  loco-descriptive 
poetry,  belong  to  this  class. 

Sthlyj  Didactic,  —  the  prindpal  object  of 
which  IS  direct  instruction ;  as^  the  Poem  of 
Lucretiu.s,  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  The  Fleece 
of  Dyer,  Mason's  English  Garden,  &c. 

And,  lastly,  philosophical  Satire,  like  that  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal ;  personal  and  occasional 
Satire  rarely  comprehending  sufficient  of  the 
general  in  the  individual  to  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  poetry. 

Out  of  the  three  last  has  been  constructed 
a  composite  order,  of  which  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  and  Cowper's  Task,  are  excellent 
examples. 

It  IS  deducible  from  the  above,  that  poems, 
apparently  miscellaneous,  may  with  propriety 
be  arranged  either  with  reference  to  the  powers 
o{  mind  predominant  \T\  the  production  of  them; 
or  to  the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast ;  or, 
lastly,  to  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 
From  each  of  these  considerations,  the  follow- 
ing Poems  have  been  divided  into  classes : 
which,  that  the  work  may  more  obviously  cor- 
respond with  the  course  of  human  life,  and  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  in  it  the  three  requisites 
of  a  legitimate  whole,  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end,  have  been  also  arranged,  as  fiiir  as 
it  was  possible,  according  to  an  order  of  time, 
commencing  with  Childhood,  and  terminating 
with  Old  Age,  Death,  and  Immortality.  My 
guiding  wish  was,  that  the  small  pieces  of 
w^hich  these  volumes  consist,  thus  discriminated, 
might  be  regarded  under  a  twofold  view :  as 
composing  an  entire  work  within  themselves, 
and  as  adjuncts  to  the  philosophical  Poem, 
"The  Recluse."  This  arrangement  has  long 
presented  itself  habitually  to  my  own  mind. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  have  preferred  to  scat- 
ter the  contents  of  these  volumes  at  random,  if 
I  had  been  persuaded  that,  by  the  plan  adopted, 
any  thing  material  would  be  taken  from  the 
natural  effect  of  the  pieces,  individually,  on 
the  mind  of  the  unreflecting  Reader.  I  trust 
there  is  a  suffident  variety  in  each  class  to- 
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prevent  this ;  while,  for  him  who  reads  with 
reflection,  the  arrangement  will  serve  as  a  com* 
mentary  unostentatiously  directing  his  attention 
to  my  purposes,  both  particular  and  general. 
But,  as  I  wish  to  euard  against  the  possibility 
of  mispleading  by  this  classification,  it  is  proper 
first  to  remind  the  Reader,  that  certain  poems 
are  placed  according  to  the  powers  of  mmd,  in 
the  Author's  conception,  predominant  in  the 
production  of  them ;  predominant,  which  im- 
pHes  the  exertion  of  other  faculties  in  less  de- 
gree. Where  there  is  more  imagination  than 
fancy  in  a  poem,  it  is  placed  luider  the  head  of 
imagination,  and  vice  versi.  Both  the  above 
classes  might  without  impropriety  have  been 
enlarged  from  that  consisting  of  "  Poems 
founded  on  the  Aflfections ;"  as  might  this 
latter  from  those,  and  from  the  class  "proceed- 
ing from  Sentiment  and  Reflection."  Ihe  most 
striking  characteristics  of  each  piece,  mutual 
illustration,  variety,  and  proportion^  have  go- 
verned me  throughout. 

None  of  the  other  Classes,  except  those  of 
Fancy  and  Imagination,  require  any  particular 
notice.  But  a  remark  of  general  application 
may  be  made.  All  Poets,  except  the  dramatic, 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  feigning  that  their 
works  were  composed  to  the  music  of  the  harp 
or  lyre  :  with  what  degree  of  affectation  this 
has  been  done  in  modern  times,  I  leave  to  the 

i'udicious  to  determine.  For  my  own  part,  I 
lave  not  been  disposed  to  violate  probabdily  so 
far,  or  to  make  such  a  large  demand  upon  the 
Reader's  charity.  Some  of  these  pieces  are 
essentially  lyrical ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  have 
their  due  force  without  a  supposed  musical 
accompaniment :  but,  in  much  the  greatest 
part,  as  a  substitute  for  the  classic  lyre  or 
romantic  harn,  I  require  nothing  more  than  an 
animated  or  impassioned  recitation,  adapted  to 
the  subject.  Poems,  however  humble  in  their 
kind,  if  they  be  good  in  that  kind,  cannot  read 
themselves  :  the  law  of  long  syllable  and  short 
must  not  be  so  inflexible, — the  letter  of  metre 
must  not  be  so  impassive  to  the  spirit  of  versi- 
fication,— as  to  deprive  the  Reader  of  all  volun- 
tary power  to  modulate,  in  subordination  to 
the  sense,  the  music  of  the  poem  ; — in  the  same 
manner  as  his  mind  is  left  at  liberty,  and  even 
Summoned,  to  act  upon  its  thoughts  and  images. 
But,  though  the  accompaniment  of  a  musical 
instrument  be  frequently  dispensed  with,  the 
true  Poet  does  not  therefore  abandon  his  privi- 
lege distinct  from  tliat  of  the  mere  Proscman  ; 

"  He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own." 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
words  Fancy  and  Imagination,  as  employed  in 
the  classification  of  the  following  Pocms»  "  A 
man,"  says  an  intelligent  author,  "has  imagi- 
nation in  proportion  as  he  can  distinctly  cony 
in  idea  the  impressions  of  sense :  it  is  tne 
faculty  which  images  within  the  mind  the 
phenomena  of  sensation.  A  man  has  fancy 
in  proportion  as  he  can  call  up,  connect,  or 
associate,  at  pleasure,  those  internal  images 
(0ayr(£  fifty  is  to  cause  to  appear)  so  as  to  com- 

flete  ide.il  representations  of  absent  objects, 
magination   is  the   power  of  depicting,   and 
fancy  of  evoking  and  combining.   'The  i^agina- 


tioa  is  formed  by  patient  observation ;  the 
fancy  by  a  voluntary  activity  in  shifting  the 
scenery  of  the  mind.  The  more  accurate  the 
imagination,  the  more  safely  may  a  painter,  or 
a  poet,  undertake  a  delineation,  or  a  descrip- 
tion, without  the  presence  of  the  objects  to  be 
characterised.  Tne  more  versatile  the  fancy, 
the  more  original  and  striking  willl  be  the 
decorations  produced." — BritisnSynonytns dis' 
criminated,  by  IV.  Taylor. 

Is  not  this  as  if  a  man  should  undertake  to 
supply  an  account  of  a  building,  and  be  so  in- 
tent upon  what  he  had  discovered  of  the  founda- 
tion, as  to  conclude  his  task  without  once  look- 
ing up  at  the  superstructure?  Here,  as  in 
other  instances  throughout  the  volume,  the 
judicious  Author's  mind  is  enthralled  by  Ety- 
mology ;  he  takes  up  the  original  word  as  his 
guide  and  escort,  and  too  often  does  not  per- 
ceive how  soon  he  becomes  its  prisoner,  without 
liberty  to  tread  in  any  path  but  that  to  which  it 
confines  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  how 
imagination,  thus  explained,  differs  from  dis- 
tinct remembrance  of  images  ;  or  fancy  from 
quick  and  vivid  recollection  of  them  :  each  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mode  of  mcmor>'.  1  f  the 
two  words  bear  the  above  meaning,  and  no 
other,  what  term  is  left  to  designate  that  faculty 
of  which  the  Poet  is  "  all  compact : "  he  whose 
eye  glances  from  earth  to  heaven,  whose  spirit- 
ual attributes  body  forth  what  his  pen  is  prompt 
in  turning  to  shap>e  ;  or  what  is  left  to  charac- 
terise Fancy,  as  insinuating  herself  into  the 
heart  of  objects  with  creative  activity  ? — Imagi- 
nation,tin  the  sense  of  the  word  as  giving  title 
to  a  class  of  the  following  Poems,  has  no  refer- 
ence to  images  that  are  merely  a  faithful  copy, 
existing  in  the  mind,  of  absent  external  objects; 
but  is  a  word  of  higher  import,  denoting  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  upon  those  objects,  and  pro- 
cesses of  creation  or  of  composition,  governed 
by  certain  fixed  laws.  I  proceed  to  illustrate 
my  meaning  by  in;>t.inces.  A  parrot  hafigs  from 
the  wires  of  his  cage  by  his  beak  or  by  his 
claws  ;  or  a  monkey  from  the  bouRh  of  a  tree 
by  his  p.iws  or  his  tail.  Each  creature  does  so 
literally  and  actually.  In  the  first  Eclogue  of 
Virgil,  the  shepherd,  thinking  of  the  time  when 
he  IS  to  take  leave  of  his  farm,  thus  addresses 
his  goats : — 

"  Non  ego  vos  posthac  viridi  projcctus  inantro 
Dumosa/^wt^r^'procul  de  rupc  videbo." 

*' half  way  down 

Hangs  one  who  gathers  samphire," 

is  the  well-known  expression  of  Shakspeare, 
delineating  an  ordinary  ima^e  upon  the  cliffs  of 
Dover.  In  these  two  instances  is  a  slight  exer- 
tion of  the  faculty  which  I  denominate  imagina- 
tion, in  the  use  of  one  word  :  neither  the  goats 
nor  the  samphire-gatherer  do  literally  hang,  as 
does  the  parrot  or  the  monkey  ;  but,  presenting 
to  the  senses  something  of  such  an  appearance, 
the  mind  in  its  activity,  for  its  own  gratifica- 
tion, contemplates  them  as  hanging. 

**  As  when  far  off"  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 
Of  "Temate  or  Tidore,whence  merchants  brine 
Their  spicy  drugs  ;  they  on  the  trading  flood 
Througn  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape 
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Ply,  Uaafnini  lughliy  towaid  the  Pule  ;  lo 

Fu  off  the  flying  Fiend." 

Here  it  Ihe  Full  imni^li  of  the  iraapnalian 

Ihe  whole  iouEe  ■■  F~>rII,  in<  fle«,  u  agenRala 
vT  nuay  ihipo,  U  rqireKntfliJ  u  OH  puchty 
ppwn,  «h«B  mdE,  wt  luiow  aod  fce],  iA  upon 
lh>  mliri  1  hut,  lakinG  adnoUEe  of  iU  ippcai- 

-      ■      ■      'nuit.  bMlifor 

Anlemolalinl ,. 

lie  character,  thall  be  Klccled 
1  lureel  voice  Ihc  Slock^dove 


"  O.  Cock™  t  Uull  I  all  Ihee  Bird. 

Imiuiloglhe  noModhebird;  bul.byiheini 
vcotian  of  the  metaphor  Mwlr.  the  aflcctii 
Bic  called  in  by  the  imajinar-—  ■-  — --• 


I  which  the  bijd  rettcntn 


End  pnjlonn  her  ufi  nolo,  aj  if  heraelf  de- 
xhiiDE  toliilen  to  it.  and  panidpsline of  ■ 
Hdl  an3  quietntiibcliBn,  lilie  that irhkb may 

tinnl^rl'ncubu^?  "ll'^iuwu  ^"ried 

JfmS.wS-'ly'w'brch'ibis  I'w  i!  mSked ;  and 
characleriiinK  ilt  nn.c  .IS  nol  panaking  of  the 
mhrill  anJ  r]x    ,     ■  .;..;    r..  r.-firo  more 


"  Shall  I  call  Ihee, 


n  object,  Dt  ab«uu(inff  fiom  \i  some  of  thai 

to  re^Actupon  the  mind  which  hath pcrfomie 
le  proctu,  like  a  new  existence. 


by  which  iHey  modifycach  other,  llie  Reader 
hai  already  had  a  fine  icuiwice  bcibre  him  ia 
Ihe  pauage  qnoEed  from  Vbtit,  where  the  ^p- 
parcnLlv  peiilaiu  stualion  of  the  Eoat.  hangiiir 
upon  the  thagry  precipice,  ia  conlnjied  witE 
that  of  tfae  ^etfLerd  contemplaiinB  it  from  the 
Kcliuioo  of  the  BTCRi  ia  which  he  Xia  umdied 
11  cue  and  in  lecurity.  Take  thcM  inuca 
Rpantdy,  and  hov  unaflccting  the  incture 
compaKd  witfi  thai         "       ..-•■.- 


»-beut  crawled  forth,  which  on  a  iKclt 
or  sand  repcaeth,  (here  to  na  himself, 
tmed  thil  Man  ;  not  all  alive  or  dotd 


Thai  bearelh  not  the  loud 
And  moveth  altogether  if  it 


nth  umething  of  the  { 
tripped  of  ume  of 


nage  is  Ihui  treated  for  the  punne  oi  bnnc- 
ng  the  orieinaJ  imagB,  that  nf  the  Aoiie,^ta  a 
icarcr  rescmhlancD  to  the  Ai^iire  and  condilior 


divuied  of  H 


delight  than 
i£"Md"''1 


Recur  to 
..JOn.    When 


■      -romiiihichthe 
il'y  Muu  who 


a  miiltilade  of  thipa, 


if  the  earth ; 

the  flying  Fiend:" 

ito"ono°b^!^thB 
irijon  set  out.  "So 
mmcdf     To  the 
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£thIopian,  and  the  next  in  the  solitudes,  then 
first  broken  in  upon,  of  the  infernal  regions  ! 

"  Modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis." 
Here  again  this  mighty  Poet, — speaking  of  the 
Messiah  going  forth  to  expel  from  heaven  the 
rebellious  angels, 

"  Attended  by  ten  thousand  thousand  Saints 
He  onward  came  :  far  off  his  coming  shone," — 

the  retinue  of  Saints,  and  the  Person  of  the 
Messiah  himself,  lost  almost  and  merged  in 
the  splendour  of  that  indefmit*  abstraction 
••  His  coming  ! " 

As  I  do  not  mean  here  to  treat  this  subject 
further  than  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  pre- 
sent Volumes,  and  especially  upon  one  division 
of  them,  I  shall  spare  myself  and  the  Reader 
the  trouble  of  considering  the  Imagination  as  it 
deals  with  thoughts  and  sentiments,  as  it  re- 
gulates the  composition  of  characters,  and 
determines  the  course  of  actions :  I  will  not 
consider  it  (more  than  I  have  already  done  by 
implication)  as  that  power  which,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  my  most  esteemed  Friends, 
"draws  all  things  to  one  ;  which  makes  things 
animate  or  inanimate,  beings  with  their  attri- 
butes, subjects  with  their  accessaries,  take  one 
colour  and  serve  to  one  effect."*  The  grand 
store-houses  of  enthusiastic  and  meditative 
Imagination,  of  poetical,  as  contradistinguished 
from  human  and  dramatic  Imagination,  are  the 
prophetic  and  lyrical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  works  of  Miiton  ;  to  which  I 
cannot  forbear  to  add  those  of  Spenser.  I 
select  these  writers  in  preference  to  those  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  because  the  an- 
Ihropomorphitism  of  the  Pagan  religion  sub- 
jected the  minds  of  the  greatest  poets  in  those 
countries  too  much  to  the  bondage  of  definite 
form  ;  from  which  the  Hebrews  were  preserved 
by  their  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  This  abhor- 
rence was  almost  as  strong  in  our  great  epic 
Poet,  both  from  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
from  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  However 
imbued  the  surface  might  be  with  cla.ssical 
litcratiu-e,  he  was  a  Hebrew  in  soul ;  and  all 
things  tended  in  him  towards  the  sublime. 
Sj)enscr,  of  a  gentler  nature,  maintained  his 
freedom  by  aid  of  his  allegorical  spirit,  at  one 
time  inciting  him  to  create  persons  out  of  ab- 
stractions :  and,  at  another,  by  a  superior 
effort  of  genius,  to  give  the  universality  and 
permanence  of  abstractions  to  his  human  beings, 
by  means  of  attributes  and  emblems  that  belong 
to  the  highest  moral  truths  and  the  purest 
sensations, — of  which  his  character  of  Una  is  a 

florious  example.  Of  the  human  and  dramatic 
^  magination  the  works  of  Shakspeare  arc  an 
inexhaustible  source. 

"  I  tax  not  you,  ye  Elements,  wth  unkindness, 
I    never    gave    you    kingdoms,    call'd   you 
Daughters !  ^ 

^  And  if,  bearing  in  mind  the  many  Poets  dis- 
tingui.shed  by  this  prime  quality,  whose  names 
I  omit  to  mention  ;  yet  justified  by  recollection 
of  the  insults  which  the  ignorant,  the  incapable, 
and  the  presumptuous,  have  heaped  upon  these 
and  my  other  writings,  I  may  be  permitted  to 

•  Charles  Lamb  upon  the  genius  of  Hogarth. 


anticipate  the  judgment  of  posterity  upon  my- 
self, I  shall  declare  (censurable,  I  grant,  if  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  above  stated  does  not 
justify  me)  that  I  have  given  in  these  unfavour- 
able times,  evidence  of  exertions  of  this  faculty 
upon  its  worthiest  objects,  the  external  universe, 
the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  Man,  his 
natural  affections,  and  his  acquired  passions ; 
which  have  the  same  ennobling  tendency  as  the 
productions  of  men,  in  this  kind,  worthy  to  be 
holden  in  undyinpj  remembrance. 

To  the  mode  m  which  Fancy  has  already 
been  characterised  as  the  power  of  evoking  and 
combining,  or,  as  my  friend  Mr  Coleridge  lias 
styled  it,  "  the  aggregative  and  associative 
power,"  my  objection  is  only  that  the  definition 
IS  too  general.  To  aggregate  and  to  associate, 
to  evoke  and  to  combme,  belong  as  well  to  the 
Imagination  as  to  the  Fancy  ;  but  either  the 
materials  evoked  and  combined  are  different : 
or  they  are  brought  together  under  a  different 
law,  and  for  a  different  purpose.  Fancy  does 
not  require  that  the  materials  which  she  makes 
use  of  should  be  susceptible  of  change  in  their 
constitution,  from  her  touch  ;  and,  where  they 
admit  of  modification,  it  is  enough  for  her  pur- 
pose if  it  be  slight,  limited,  and  evane.scent. 
Directly  the  reverse  of  these,  are  the  desires 
and  demands  of  the  Imagination.  She  recoils 
from  every  thing  but  the  pbstic,  the  pliant,  and 
the  indefinite.  She  leaves  it  to  Fancy  to  de- 
scribe Queen  Mab  as  coming, 

"In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman." 

Having  to  speak  of  stature,  she  does  not  tell 
you  that  her  gigantic  Angel  was  as  tall  as  Pom- 
pev's  Pillar  ;  much  less  that  he  was  twelve 
cubits,  or  twelve  hundred  cubits  high  ;  or  that 
his  dimensions  equalled  those  of  Teneriffe  or 
Atlas;  —  because  these,  and  if  they  were  a 
million  times  as  high  it  would  be  the  same,  are 
bounded :  The  expression  is,  "  His  stature 
reached  the  sky  !  "  the  illimitable  firmament  I — 
When  the  Imagination  frames  a  comparison,  if 
it  does  not  strike  on  the  fir>t  presentation,  a 
sense  of  the  truth  of  the  likeness,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  it  is  perceived,  grows— and  continues 
to  grow — upon  the  mind  ;  the  resemblance  de- 
pending less  upon  outline  of  form  and  feature, 
than  upon  expression  and  effect ;  less  upon 
casual  and  outstanding,  than  upon  inherent  and 
internal,  properties  :  moreover,  the  images  in- 
variably modify  each  other. — The  law  under 
which  the  processes  of  Fancy  are  carried  on  is 
as  capricious  as  the  accidents  of  things,  and 
the  effects  are  surprising,  playful,  ludicrous, 
amusing,  tender,  or  pathetic,  as  the  objects 
happen  to  be  appositely  produced  or  fortunately 
combined.  Fancy  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
and  profusion  with  which  she  scatters  her 
thoughts  and  images  ;  trusting  that  their  num- 
ber, and  the  felicity  with  which  they  are  linked 
together,  will  make  amends  for  the  want  of 
individual  value  :  or  she  prides  herself  upon  the 
curious  .subtilty  and  the  successful  elaboration 
with  which  she  can  detect  their  lurking  affmilies. 
If  she  can  win  you  over  to  her  purpose,  and 
impart  to  you  her  feelings,  she  cares  not  how 
unstable  or  transitory  may  be  her  influence, 
knowing  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  her  power  to 
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which  indkate  on  Ihi:  pait  of 
IcxiTily  of  inwllrct,  and  >  con 
of  dell^hlfuL  fecLinK-     Winter 


ID  b«|:uile  the  lempDral  pan  of  our  nature, 
ImaGinalioa  to  indte  and  10  support  th«  ctenul- 
— YMiiilnottliolEHinie  that  Faney.aiihe 


pBECDflhc  impnuunci 

WdeIu  can  be  opened 

arnplei. — RefcTTinE  the  Readc 


eaKOf 

jrliy-     Scarcely  a 
lOf  UuhoijTaylar'ii 


\t  iky  f'^r  the  U4«  of 
ransETCuion  of  Adanij  MiLton,  with 
immcdjate  consequeoa, 

ConpLetion  of  the  morla]  sn.** 


nothing 


inthefom 


or  then 


ler.tbe 


fcctt  from  the  act»  of  whic 
cdblQ  cqnKiiiKncc  and  viuble  don,  atv  ta 
nmenuus  that  ihe  mind  nckno»r«lg«  the 
.-mpaihy 

.».....pw.».^  :  ann  inp  aevf -' — 

aifwilhl 


nail;,. 


iniietted  :  and  the  s 
fwilhhnmaneyes.as    -f-arail 
lied  from  her  entiails,  and  Nai 


0  the  Irealment  of  feeUa^  than,  in  its  [veceding 

uuagei,  the  Poem  EQippUei  of  her  manaffcincDt 

'  Tii  that,  that  j^vet  the  poet  niee. 
And  than  the  gelly'd  blood  of  a^re  ;     ' 
Matiirei  the  vouog,  renoro  the  old, 
And  makes  the  ^mtuig  coward  bold- 
It  layi  the  careliil  head  (o  nsl, 
Renden  cnir  lives'  misfortune  awect ; 

Then  lei  the  chiU  SIroccD  blow. 
And  sirdju  ronad  with  hills  of  mov. 
Or  else  tto  wbl^ttle  ID  the  ihore, 

Whililwi 

Where,  thqi.. . 

Oui  laaaa  rouod  the  world  shall  ro 


And  drink  te  aU  worth  drinking  lo  ', 
When  havine  dnink  all  Ihine  and  inin< 
We  rather  illall  want  healths  than  win 
Rut  where  Friends  fail  us,  well  tup|il< 
Our  friendibipi  with  our  charitr  ; 
Men  that  cemole  in  sorrows  liv^ 

Welt  drink  Ihe  wafitias  iolo  wealth. 


The  wortby  in  dii^race  shall  lind 
Shall  taste  the  air  of  liberty. 

^"he  lovers  shall  have  mistresses, 
fwir  unreGarded  Virloe,  praiae, 
And  the  negleded  Poet,  bjyi. 
Thus  shall  our  healths  do  olhen  good, 

For.  freed  from  envy  and  from  care,  ' 
What  would  we  be  but  what  we  are  t" 
When  I» 
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preceded  it,  the  read 

public  aflairs  and  fcelinct  given  vent  t 
lullnul  inUresu  excited  iKem.  iwicenatl 
1  Iruit,  has  been  ultered  bm  in  the  spir 

prodiKe  their  own  elTect ;  bat,  amone 
■rany  objecit  or  geaeial   conceni,  and 

duDga  going  rorward,  which  1  have  £!ai 

at  in  vene,  ue  wme  capecially  aflecting  the 

1  wL^h  here  la  add  a  few  word«  in  ^ain  pnue. 
Were  I  conKioui  of  beine  r"-'-  ■-  -■-  '■ -~ 
\a  thou:  important  topics,  Jb 
of  the  peiiudicil  preu  for  oSe 

but  1  feeutal,  in 


POSTSCRIPT. 
.B35. 

.  tha»  that  have    assistance.    .The 


■ocnruiE  attention,  the; 

in  a  Ecis  TugilivB  ^apc     It  is  also  not  impos- 
sible that  the  uate  ot  mind  which  «ime  r'  -<-- 

re3.p',"<l^lfdi^MhAi  ta^inmore  r 


fl  first  thing  that  presses  upon  my  at- 
is  tha  PooF'Law  Amendment  Act-    I 

re  of  the  magnitude  and  complescily  of 

the  subject,  anil  tha  unwearied  atleaiion  Kbich 


it  Ya%  receiTCd  fr 
■n^tr.^fhD^gh 


asonably  bo    btoughi 
lidil  "^"to  irawTb. 


r«;' 


regublioni  of  the  new  act  have  a  tendency  to 
render  the  principle  nugatory  by  difTicuUies 
thrown  in  the  way  or  applying  iir  If  thia  be 
■0,  penoni  will  not  be  wanting  to  show  it.  by 
OEunining  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  detail.— 
an  attempt  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
here ;  but  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  deemed  un- 
beeommg  in  one  who  fears  that  the  prudence 
of  the  head  may,  in  framing  some  of  those  pro- 
Tidom,  ban  sui^lanled  the  wisdom  of  the 
heart,  to  enforce  a  principle  which  cannot  be 
Tiolaled  without  infringing  upon  one  of  the 
most  precious  rights  of  the  EngliUi  people,  and 
oppaung  one  of  the  most  sacred  claims  of  civil- 
There  can  lie  no  greater  error,  in  thii  deparl- 

principle  doei  by  necesHiy  operate  for  the 
degnulaiion  of  those  who  claim,  or  are  so  cir- 
cumsiaKed  as  to  make  it  likely  they  may 
claim,  tlmnigh  laws  founded  upon  ii,  relief  or 


Lbove  the  necessity  of  looking  fur  proteclioii 

to  inditiduarand  casual  charity,  to  despair  and 
death,  or  to  the  breach  of  Uw  by  theft,  or. 


farther  than  1  am  compelled  to 
than  the  il 


d,  callinE  Id  muid  th 


my  which  htb  now  prevalent,  I  cannot 
.  ma{.rt  iinnn  ifg  salutAry  opcTalioii. 


,m™w, 


ihethec  thii  right  a 
fcilcd,  except  w^en  il 

my  convention  for  the  protection  of  mere  rigbta 

'  ^^if  >t  be  not  safe  to  touch  the  abflraet 

nent,  standing  in  ttrcfaTmth  lowardsjiU  iti 

10  one  shall  be  in  danger  of  perishing  either 
.hrough  the  ne_glect  or  harshness  of  itaieGinta- 


glbi.. 

.  the  claim  of  iho  stale 
>lves  the  protection,  of  il 


s  the  I 


the  right  of 

even  to  the  jeopardinc  of  their  lives  in  the  com- 
mon defem»,  eslablishn  ■  tight  in  the  people 

(not  to  be  gruniaid  byuliliiar —  — ' •- 

milts)  to  public  nippott  when. 


onablB  to  support  thcmi 
IS  now  nmiider  the  lalulair  m 
m  of  this  principle.  Kerewei 
e  10  elementary  feelinp  of  hum 


t  to  be  slighted,  till  they  nr 
othere.  In  the  Paradise  Lost, 
Ibe  anguish  of  Us  soul— 


.i6a, 
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'*  Did  I  request  Thcc,  Maker,  from  my  day 

To  mould  mc  man  ;  did  I  solicit  Thee 

From  darkness  to  promote  mc  f 

'  .■^       .     "  .      •  .        ,        .      My  will 

Concurred  not  to  my  being." 

Under  how  many  various  pressures  of  misery 
have  men  been  driven  thus,  m  a  strain  touching 
upon  impiety,  to  expostulate  with  the  Creator  ! 
and  under  few  so  afflictive  as  when  the  source 
and  origin  of  earthly  existence  have  been 
brought  back  to  the  mind  by  its  impending 
ckMe  in  the  pangs  of  destitution.  But  as  long 
as,  in  our  legislation,  due  weight  shall  be  given 
to  this  principle,  no  man  will  be  forced  to  be- 
wail the  gift  of  life  in  hopeless  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Englishmen  have,  therefore,  by  the  progress 
of  civilisation  among  them,  been  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances more  favourable  to  piety  and  re> 
signation  to  the  divine  will,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  where  a  like  provision  has 
not  been  established.  And  as  Providence,  in 
this  care  of  our  countrymen,  acts  through  a 
human  medium,  the  objects  of  that  care  must, 
in  like  manner,  be  more  inclined  towards  a 
grateful  love  of  their  fellow-men.  Thus,  also, 
do  stronger  tics  attach  the  people  to  their 
country,  whether  while  they  tread  its  soil,  or, 
at  a  distance,  think  of  their  native  land  as  an 
indulgent  parent,  to  whose  arms,  even  they 
who  have  been  imprudent  and  undeserving 
mav,  like  the  prodigal  son,  betake  themselves, 
without  fear  of  being  rejected. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  case  that  would  first 
present  itself  to  a  reflective  mind  ;  and  it  is  in 
vain  to  show,  by  appeals  to  experience,  in  con- 
trast with  this  view,  that  provisions  founded 
upon  the  principle  have  promoted  profancness 
of  life,  and  dispositions  the  reverse  of  philan- 
thropic, by  .spreading  idleness,  selfishness,  and 
rapacitv :  for  these  evils  have  arisen,  not  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  principle,  but  for 
want  of  judgment  in  framing  laws  based  upon 
it ;  and,  above  all,  from  faults  in  the  mode  of 
administering  the  law.  The  mischief  that  has 
grown  to  such  a  height  from  granting  relief  in 
cases  where  proper  vigilance  would  have  shown 
that  it  was  not  required,  oi;  in  bestowing  it  in 
undue  measure,  will  be  urged  by  no  truly  en- 
lightened statesman,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
banishing  the  principle  itself  from  legislation. 

Let  us  recur  to  tnc  miserable  states  of  con- 
sciousness that  it  precludes. 

There  is  a  story  told,  by  a  traveller  in  Spain, 
of  a  female  who,  by  a  sudden  shock  of  domestic 
cilamity,  was  driven  out  of  her  senses,  and  ever 
after  looked  up  inccss.intly  to  the  sky,  feeling 
that  her  fellow-creatures  could  do  nothing  for 
her  relief.  Can  there  be  Englishmen  who,  with 
a  good  end  in  view,  would,  upon  system,  exp>ose 
their  brother  Englishmen  to  a  like  necessity  of 
looking  upwards  only  ;  or  downwards  to  the 
earth,  after  it  shall  contain  no  spot  where  the 
destitute  can  demand,  by  civil  right,  what  by 
right  of  nature  they  are  entitled  to  ? 

Suppose  the  objects  of  our  sympathy  not 
sunk  into  this  blank  despair,  but  wandering 
about  as  strangers  in  streets  and  ways,  with  the 
hope  of  succour  from  casual  charity ;  what  have 
we  gained  by  such  a  change  of  scene  ?  Woful 
is  the  condition  of  the  famished  Northern  In- 


dian, dependent,  among  winter  snows,  upon  the 
chance-passage  of  a  herd  of  deer,  from  which 
one,  if  brought  down  by  hb  rifle-gun,  may  be 
made  the  means  of  keeping  him  and  his  com- 
panions alive.  As  miserable  is  that  of  some 
savage  Islander,  who,  when  the  land  has  ceased 
to  am)rd  him  sustenance,  watches  for  food  which 
the  wave#viay  cast  up,  or  in  vain  endeavohrs 
to  extract  it  from  the  mexplorable  deep.  But 
neither  of  these  is  in  a  state  of  wretchedness 
comparable  to  that,  which  is  so  often  endured 
in  civilised  society :  multitudes,  in  all  ages, 
have  known  it,  of  whom  may  be  said : — 

"  Homeless,  near  a  thousand  homes  they 
stood, 
And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined,  and  wanted 
food." 

Justly  might  I  be  accused  of  wasting  time  in 
an  uncalled-for  attempt  to  excite  the  feelings 
of  the  reader,  if  systems  of  political  economy, 
widely  spread,  did  not  impugn  the  principle, 
and  if  the  safeguards  against  such  extremities 
were  left  unimpaired.  It  is  broadly  asserted 
by  many,  that  every  man  who  endeavours  to 
find  work,  fna^  find  it :  wrcre  this  assertion 
capable  of  bemg  verified,  there  still  would 
remain  a  question,  what  kind  of  work,  and 
how  far  may  the^  labourer  be  fit  for  it  ?  For  if 
sedentary  work  is  to  be  exchanged  for  stand- 
ing :  and  some  light  and  nice  exercise  of  the 
fingers,  to  which  an  artisan  has  been  accus- 
tomed all  his  life,  for  severe  labour  of  the 
arms ;  the  best  efforts  would  turn  to  little 
account,  and  occasion  would  be  given  for  the 
unthinking  and  the  unfeeling  unwarrantably  to 
reproach  those  who  are  put  upon  such  employ- 
ment, as  idle,  froward,  and  imworthy  of  relief, 
either  by  law  or  in  any  other  wa^  !  Were  this 
statement  correct,,  there  would  mdeed  be  an 
end  of  the  argument,  the  principle  here  main- 
tained would  be  superseded.  But,  alas !  it  is 
far  otherwise.  That  principle,  applicable  to 
the  benefit  of  all  countries,  is  indispensable  for 
England,  upon  whose  coast  famihes  are  per- 
petually deprived  of  their  support  by  snip- 
wreck,  and  where  large  masses  of  men  are  so 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  means 
of  gaining  bread,  by  changes  m  commercial  in- 
tercourse, subject  mainly  or  solely  to  the  will 
of  foreign  powers  ;  by  new  discoveries  in  arts 
and  manufactures ;  and  bv  reckless  laws,  in 
conformity  with  theories  of^  political  economy, 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  the  abstract, 
have  proved  a  scourge  to  tens  of  thousands, 
by  the  abruptness  witli  which  they  have  been 
carried  into  practice. 

But  it  is  urged, — refuse  altogether  com- 
pulsory relief  to  the  able-bodied,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  relief 
will  steadily  diminish  through  a  conviction  of 
an  absolute  necessity  for  greater  forethought, 
and  more  prudent  care  of  a  man's  earning. 
Undoubtedly  it  would,  but  so  also  would  it, 
and  in  a  much  greater  degree,  if  the  legislative 
provisions  were  retained,  and  parochial  relief 
administered  under  the  care  of  the  upper 
classes,  as  it  ought  to  be.  For  it  has  been  in- 
variably found,  that  wherever  the  funds  have 
been  raised  and  applied  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  gentlemen  and  substantial  proprietors. 
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acting  in  vestries,  and  as  overseers,  pauperism 
has  diminished  accordingly.  Proper  care  in 
that  quarter  would  effectually  check  what  is 
felt  in  some  dLstricts  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
evils  in  the  poor  law  system,  viz.,  the  readiness 
of  small  and  needy  p>roprietors  to  join  in  im- 
posing rales  that  seemingly  subject  them  to 
great  hardships,  while,  in  fact,  this  is  done 
with  a  mutual  understanding,  that  the  relief 
each  is  ready  to  bestow  upon  his  still  poorer 
neighbours  will  be  granted  to  himself,  or  his 
relatives,  should  it  hereafter  be  applied  for. 

But  let  us  look  to  inner  sentiments  of  a  nobler 
quality,  in  order  to  know  what  we  have  to 
build  upon.  Aflecting  proofs  occur  in  every 
one's  experience,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
unfortunate  and  the  indigent,  of  their  unwil- 
lingness to  derive  their  subsistence  from  aught 
but  their  own  funds  or  labour,  or  to  be  in- 
debted to  parochial  assistance  for  the  attain- 
ment of  any  object,  however  dear  to  them.  A 
case  was  reported,  the  other  day,  from  a 
coroner's  inquest,  of  a  pair  who,  through  the 
space  of  four  years,  had  carried  about  their 
dead  infant  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
lodging  to  lodging,  as  their  necessities  drove 
them,  rather  than  ask  the  jxirish  to  bear  the 
expense  of  its  interment: — the  poor  creatures 
lived  in  the  hope  of  one  day  being  able  to  bury 
their  child  at  their  own  cost.  It  must  have 
been  heart-rending  to  cee  and  hear  the  mother, 
who  had  been  called  upon  to  account  for  the 
State  in  which  the  body  was  found,  make  this 
deposition.  By  some,  judging  coldly,  if  not 
harshly,  this  conduct  might  be  imputed  to  an 
unwarrantable  pride,  as  she  and  her  husband 
had,  it  is  true,  been  once  in  prosperity.  But 
examples,  where  the  spirit  of  independence 
works  with  equal  strength,  though  not  with 
like  miserable  accompaniments,  are  frequently 
lo  be  found  even  yet  among  the  humblest 
peasantry  and  mechanics.  There  is  not,  then, 
tufficient  cause  for  doubting  that  a  like  sense 
of  honour  may  be  revived  among  the  people, 
and  their  ancient  habits  of  independence  re- 
stored, without  resorting  to  those  severities 
which  the  new  Poor  Law  Act  has  introduced. 

But  even  if  the  surfaces  of  things  only  are  to 
be  examined,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
lawgivers  should  take  into  account  the  various 
tempers  and  dispositions  of  mankind  :  while 
some  a.re  led,  by  the  existence  of  a  legislative 
provision,  into  idleness  and  extravagance,  the 
economical  virtues  might  be  cherished  in  others 
by  the  knowledge  that,  if  all  their  efforts  fail, 
they  have  in  the  Poor  Laws  a  "refuge  from 
the  storm  and  a  shadow  from  the  heat."  De- 
spondency and  distraction  are  no  friends  to 
prudence  :  the  springs  of  industry  will  relax,  if 
cheerfulness  be  destroyed  by  anxiety  ;  without 
hope  men  become  reckless,  and  have  a  sullen 
pride  in  adding  to  the  heap  of  their  own 
wretchedness.  He  who  feels  that  he  is  aban- 
doned by  his  fellow-men  will  be  almost  irre- 
sistibly driven  to  care  little  for  himself^  will 
lose  his  self-respect  accordingly,  and  with  that 
loss  what  remains  to  him  of  virtue? 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  particular  expe- 
rience,and  general  intelligence  of  the  individiuds 
who  firamed  the  Act,  and  of  those  who  in  and 
out  of  parliament  have  approved  of  and  sup- 


ported it :  it  may  be  said,  that  it  proceeds  too 
much  upon  the  presumption  that  it  is  a  labour- 
ing man's  own  fault  if  he  be  not,  as  the  phrase 
is,  beforehand  with  the  world.  But  the  most 
prudent  are  liable  to  be  thrown  back  by  sick- 
ness, cutting  them  off  from  labour,  and  c;iusin2 
to  them  expense  :  and  who  but  has  observed 
how  distress  creeps  upon  multitudes  without 
misconduct  of  their  own ;  and  merely  from  a 
gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  labour,  without  a 
correspondent  one  in  the  price  of  pro  visions;  so 
that  men  who  may  have  ventured  up>on  the 
marriage  state  with  a  fair  prospect  of  maintain- 
ing their  families  in  comfort  and  happiness,  sec 
them  reduced  to  a  pitt.ince  which  no  effort  of 
theirs  can  increase?  Let  it  be  remembered, 
also,  that  there  are  thousands  with  whom 
vicious  habits  of  expense  are  not  the  cause  why 
they  do  not  store  up  their  gains  ;  but  they  are 
generous  and  kind-ncaried,  and  ready  to  help 
their  kindred  and  fricnris  ;  moreover,  ihcy  have 
a  faith  in  Providence  that  those  who  have  been 
prompt  to  assist  others,  will  not  be  left  desti- 
tute, should  they  themselves  come  to  need.  By 
acting  from  these  blended  feelings,  numbers 
Itave  rendered  themselves  incapable  of  standing 
up  against  a  sudden  reverse.  Nevertheless, 
these  men,  in  common  with  all  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  in  want,  if  many  theorists  had 
their  wish,  would  be  thrown  upon  one  or  other 
of  those  three  sharp  points  of  condition  before 
adverted  to,  from  which  the  intervention  of  law 
lias  hitherto  saved  them. 

All  that  has  been  said  tends  to  show  how  the 
principle  contended  for  makes  the  gift  of  life 
more  valuable,  and  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  led 
to  the  conclusion  th.it  its  legitimate  operation 
is  to  make  men  worthier  of  that  gift :  in  otlier 
words,  not  to  degrade  but  to  exalt  human  na- 
ture. But  the  subject  must  not  be  dismissed 
without  adverting  to  the  indirect  influence  of 
the  same  principle  upon  the  moral  sentiments 
of  a  people  among  whom  it  is  embodied  in  law. 
In  our  criminal  jurisprudence  there  is  a  maxim, 
deservedly  eulogised,  that  it  is  better  that  ten 
guilty  persons  should  escape,  than  that  one  in- 
nocent man  should  suffer  :  so,  also,  might  it  be 
maintained,  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Laws,  that 
it  is  better  for  the  interests  of  humanity  among 
the  people  at  large,  that  ten  undeserving  should 
partake  of  the  funds  provided,  than  that  one 
morally  good  man,  liirough  want  of  relief, 
should  either  have  his  principles  corrupted,  or 
his  energies  destroyed  ;  than  that  such  a  one 
should  cither  be  driven  to  do  wrong,  or  be  cast 
to  the  earth  in  utter  hopelessness.  In  France, 
the  English  maxim  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is 
reversed  ;  there,  it  is  deemed  better  that  ten 
innocent  men  should  suffer,  than  one  guilty 
escape :  in  France,  there  is  no  universal  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  ;  and  we  may  Judge  of  the 
small  value  set  upon  human  life  in  the  metro- 
polis of  that  country,  by  merely  noticing  the 
disrespect  with  which,  after  death,  the  body  is 
treated,  not  by  the  thoughtless  vulgar,  but  in 
schools  of  anatomy^  presided  over  by  men 
allowed  to  be,  in  their  own  art  and  in  physical 
science,  among  the  most  enlightened  in  the 
world.  In  the  East,  where  countries  are  over- 
run with  population  as  with  a  weed,  infinitely 
more  respect  is  shown  to  the  remauu  of  the 
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deceased  ;  and  what  a  bitter  mockery  is  it,  that 
this  insensibility  should  be  found  where  civil 
polity  is  so   busy  in   minor  regulations,  and 
ostentatiously  careful  to  ^tify  the  luxurious 
propensities,  whether  social  or  intellectual,  of 
the  multitude  I     Irrcligion  is,  no  doubt,  much 
concerned  with  this  offensive  disrespect,  shown 
to  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  France  :  but  it  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  state  in  which  so 
many  of  the  living  arc  left  by  the  absence  of 
compulsory  provision  for  the  indigent  so  hu- 
«^*itly  wtablished  by  the  law  of  England. 
'•  _  Sights  of  abject  misery,  perp>etuallY  recur- 
ring, harden  the  heart  of  the  community.     In 
the  perusal  of  history,  and  of  works  of  nction, 
we  arc  not,  indeed,  unwilling  to  have  our  com- 
miseration excited  by  such  objects  of  distress 
as  they  present  to  us ;  but,  in  the  concerns  of 
real  life,  men  know  that  such  emotions  are  not 
given  to  be  indulged  for  their  own  sakes  :  there, 
the  conscience  declares  to  them  that  sympathy 
must  be  followed  by  action  ;  and  if  there  exist 
a  previous  conviction  that  the  power  to  relieve 
is  utterly  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the  eye 
shrinks  from    communication  with    wretched- 
ness, and  pity  and  compassion  languish,  like 
any  other  qualities  that  are  deprived  of  their 
natural  aliment.     Let  these  considerations  be 
duly  weighed  by  those  who  trust  to  the  hope 
that  an  increase  of  private  charity,  with  all  its 
advant.iges  of  superior  discrimination,  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  abandonment  of 
those  principles,  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been 
here  insisted  upon.     How  discouraging,  also, 
would  be  the  sense  of  injustice,  which  could 
not  fail  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  well-disposed, 
if  the  burden  of  supporting  the  poor,  a  burden 
of  which  the  selfish  have  hitherto  by  compul- 
sion borne  a  share,  should  now,  or  hereafter,  be 
thrown  exclusively  upon  the  benevolent. 

By  having  put  an  end  to  the  Slave  Trade 
and  Slavery,  tne  British  people  are  exalted  in 
the  scale  of  humanity  :  anci  they  cannot  but 
feel  so,  if  they  look  into  themselves,  and  duly 
consider  their  relation  to  God  and  their  fellow- 
creatures.  That  was  a  noble  advance ;  but  a 
retrograde  movement  will  assuredly  be  made, 
if  ever  the  principle,  which  has  been  here  de- 
fended, should  be  either  avowedly  abandoned  or 
but  ostensibly  retained. 

But  after  all,  there  may  be  a  little  reason  to 
apprehend  permanent  injury  from  any  experi- 
ment ih.it  may  be  tried.  On  the  one  side  will 
be  humnn  nature  rising  up  in  her  own  deffcnce, 
and  on  the  other  prudential  selfishness  acting 
to  the  same  purpose,  from  a  conviction  that, 
without  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  labouring  multitude,  that  degree  of 
ability  to  regnl.ite  the  price  of  labour,  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  reasonable  interest  of  arts 
and  manufacflures,  cannot,  in  Great  Britain,  be 
upheld. 

II  In  a  poem  of  the  foregoing  collection, 
allusion  is  made  to  the  state  of  the  workmen 
congregated  in  manufactories.  In  order  to  re- 
lieve many  of  the  evils  to  which  that  class  of 
society  are  subject,  and  to  establish  a  better 
harmony  between  them  and  their  employers,  it 
would  l)e  well  to  repeal  such  laws  as  prevent 
the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  many  and  great  obstacles  to  the 


formation  and  salutary  working  of  thAe  sii^ 
cieties,  inherent  in  the  mind  of  those  wfaoM  thl^ 
would  obviously  benefit.  But  the  combinatioM 
of  masters  to  keep  down,  unjustly,  the  price  of 
labour -would  be  fairly  checked  by  them,  as  face 
as  they  weK  practicable ;  they  would  encourago 
economy,  inasmuch  as  they  would  enable  a  man 
to  draw  jpiofil  from  his  savings,  by  investing 
them  in  ouildbigs  or  machinery  for  processes  of 
manufacture  with  which  he  was  halutually  con- 
nected. His  little  capital  would  then  be  work- 
ing for  him  while  he  was  at  rest  or  asleep :  be 

would  more  clearly  perceive  the  necessity  of 
capital  for  carrying  on  great  works  :  he  would 
better  learn  to  respect  the  larger  portions  of  it 
in  the  hands   of  others ;    he  would  be    less 
tempted  to  join  in  imjust  combinations ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  property,  if  not  for 
higher  reasons,  he  would  be  slow  to  promote 
local  disturbance,  or  endanger  public  tranquil- 
lity ;  he  would,  at  least,  be  lotn  %>  act  in  that 
way  knowingly :  for  it  is  not  to  be  deniedlhat 
such  societies  might  be  nurseries  of  opinions 
unfavourable  to  a  mixed  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, like  that  of  Great  Britain.     The  demo- 
cratic and  republican  spirit  which  they  might 
be  apt  to  foster  would  not,  however,  be  danger- 
ous in  itself,  but  only  as  it  might  act  without 
being  sufficiently  counterbalanced,   either  by 
landed  proprietorship,  or  by  a  Church  extend- 
ing itself  so  as  to  embrace  an  ever-growing  and 
ever-shifting  population  of  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans.    But  if  the  tendencies  of  such  societies 
would  be  to  make  the  men  prosper  who  might 
belong  to  them,  rulers  and  legislators  should 
rejoice  in  the  result,  and  do  their  duty  to  the 
state  by  upholding  and  extending  the  influence 
of  that  Church  to  which  it  owes,  in  so  great  a 
measure,  its  safety,  its  prosperity,  and  its  glory. 

This,  in  the  temper  of  the  present  times,  may 
be  difficult,  but  it  is  become  indispensable,  since 
large  towns  in  great  numbers  have  sprung  up, 
and  others  have  increased  tenfold,  with  little  or 
no  dependence  upon  the  gentry  and  the  landed 
proprietors;  and  apart  from  those  mitigated 
feudal  institutions,  which,  till  of  late,  have 
acted  so  powerfully  upon  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Now  it  may  be  affirmed 
that,  in  quarters  where  there  is  not  an  attach- 
ment to  the  Church,  or  the  landed  aristocracy, 
and  a  pride  in  supporting  them,  iArre  the  people 
will  dislike  both,  and  be  ready,  upon  such  in- 
citements as  are  perpetually  recurring,  to  join 
in  attempts  to  overtnrow  them.  There  is  no 
neutral  ground  here  :  from  want  of  due  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  society  in  large  towns  ainl 
manufacturing  districts,  and  ignorance  or  disre- 
gard of  these  obvious  truths,  innumerable  well- 
meaning  persons  became  sealous  supporters  of 
a  Reform  Bill,  the  qualities  and  powers  of  which, 
whether  destructive  or  constructive,  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  afraid  of;  and^  even  the 
framersofthat  bill,  swayed  as  they  might  be  by 
party  resentments  and  personal  ambition,  could 
not  huve  gone  so  far,  had  not  they  too  been 
lamflitably  ignorant  or  neglectful  of  the  same 
truths  both  of  fact  and  philosophy. 

But  let  that  pa.ss  ;  and  let  no  opponent  of  the 
bill  be  tempted  to  compliment  his  own  foresight, 
by  exaggerating  the  mischiefs  and  dangers 
that  have  sprung  from  it :  let  not  tunc  be  wasted 
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tn  profitless  regrets ;  and  let  those  party  dis- 
tinctions vanish  to  their  very  names  that  have 
separated  men  who,  whatever  course  thejr  may 
have  pursued,  have  ever  had  a  bond  of  union  in 
the  wish  to  save  the  limited  monarchy,  and 
those  other  institutions  that  have,  under  Pro- 
vidence, rendered  for  so  long  a  period  of  time 
this  country  the  happiest  and  worthiest  of 
which  there  is  any  record  since  the  foundation 
of  civil  society. 

1 1 1.  A  philosophic  mind  is  best  pleased  when 
looking  at  religion  in  its  spiritual  bearing  ;  as  a 
guide  of  conduct,  a  solace  under  affliction,  and 
a  support  amid  the  instabilities  of  mortal  life  ; 
but  the  Church  having  been  forcibly  brought 
by  political  considerations  to  my  notice,  while 
treating  of  the  labouring  classes,  I  cannot  for- 
bear saying  a  few  words  upon  that  momentous 
topic. 

There  is  a  loud  clamour  for  extensive  change 
in  that  department.  The  clamour  would  be 
entitled  to  more  respect  if  they  who  arc  the 
most  eager  to  swell  it  with  their  voices  were 
not  generally  thcmo^t  ignorantof  the  real  state 
of  the  Church,  and  the  service  it  renders  to  the 
community.  Reform  is  the  word  emj)loycd. 
Let  us  pause  and  consider  what  sense  it  is  apt 
to  carry,  and  how  things  arc  confounded  by  a 
lax  use  of  it.  The  great  religious  Reformation, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  did  not  profess  to  be 
a  new  construction,  but  a  restoration  of  some- 
thing fallen  into  decay,  or  put  out  of  .si;;ht. 
That  familiar  and  justifiable  use  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  p.avcd  the  way  for  fallacies  with 
respect  to  the  term  reform,  which  it  is  difTicult 
to  escape  from.  Were  we  to  speak  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  correction  of  abuses,  wc  should 
run  less  risk  of  being  deceived  ourselves,  or  of 
misleading  others.  We  should  be  less  likely  to 
fall  blindly  into  the  belief,  that  the  chan;;e  de- 
manded IS  a  renewal  of  something  that  has 
existed  before,  and  that,  therefore,  we  have 
experience  on  our  side  ;  nor  should  we  be 
equally  tempted  to  beg  the  question,  that  the 
change  for  which  we  are  eager  must  be  advan- 
tageous. From  generation  to  generation,  men 
are  the  dupes  of  words  ;  and  it  is  painful  to 
observe,  that  so  many  of  our  species  are  most 
tenacious  of  thost  opinions  which  they  have 
formed  with  the  least  consideration.  They  who 
arc  the  readiest  to  meddle  with  public  affairs, 
whether  in  church  or  state,  fly  to  gener.ilitics, 
that  they  may  be  cased  from  the  trouble  of 
Uiinking  about  particulars  :  and  thus  is  deputed 
to  meciianical  instrumentality  the  work  which 
vital  knowledge  only  can  do  well. 

"  Abolish  pluralities,  have  a  resident  incum- 
bent in  every  parish,"  is  a  favourite  cry  ;  but, 
without  adverting  toother  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  this  specious  scheme,  it  may  be  asked  what 
benefit  would  accrue  from  itt  indiscriminate 
adoption  to  counterbalance  the  harm  it  would 
introduce,  by  nearly  extinguishing  the  order  of 
curates,  unless  the  revenues  of  the  church 
should  grow  with  the  population,  and  be^eatly 
increased  in  many  thinly  peopled  ditfricts, 
especially  among  the  parishes  of  the  North. 

The  order  of  curates  is  so  beneficial,  that 
some  particular  notice  of  it  seems  to  be  required 
in  this  place.  For  a  church  poor  as.  relatively 
to  the  numbers  of  people,  that  of  England  is. 


and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  it  is  no  small 
advantage  to  have  youthful  servants,  who  will 
work  ujxjn  the  wages  of  hope  and  expectation. 
Still  more  advantageous  is  it  to  have,  by  means 
of  this  order,  young  men  scattered  over  the 
country,  who  being  more  detached  from  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  benefice,  have  more 
leisure  for  improvement  and  study,  and  are  less 
subject  to  be  brought  into  secular  collision  with 
those  who  are  under  their  spiritual  guardian- 
ship. The  curate,  if  he  reside  at  a  distance 
from  the  incumbent,  undertakes  the  requisite 
responsibilities  of  a  temporal  kind,  in  that 
modified  way  which  prevents  him,  as  a  new- 
comer, from  being  charged  with  selfishness : 
while  it  prepares  him  for  entering  upon  a 
benefice  of  his  own,  with  something  of  a  suit- 
able experience.  If  he  should  act  under  and 
in  co-operation  with  a  resident  incumbent,  the 
gain  is  mutual.  His  studies  will  probably  be 
assisted  ;  .ind  his  training,  managed  by  a 
superior,  will  not  be  liable  to  relapse  in  matters 
of  prudence,  scemlincss,  or  in  any  of  the  highest 
cares  of  his  functions  :  and  by  way  of  return 
for  these  benefits  to  the  pupil,  it  will  often 
happen  that  the  zeal  of  a  middle-aged  or  de- 
clining incumbent  will  be  revived,  by  being  in 
near  communion  with  the  ardour  of  youth, 
when  his  own  efforts  may  have  languished 
through  a  melancholy  consciousness  that  they 
h.ivc  not  produced  as  much  good  among  his 
flock  as,  when  he  first  entered  upon  the  charge, 
he  fondly  hoped. 

Let  one  remark,  and  that  not  the  least  im- 
portant, be  added.  A  curate,  entering  for  the 
first  time  upon  his  office,  comes  from  college 
after  a  course  of  expense,  and  with  such  inex- 
perience in  the  use  of  money,  that,  in  his  new 
situation,  he  is  apt  to  fall  unawares  into 
pecuniary  difficulties.  If  this  happens  to  him, 
much  more  likely  is  it  to  happen  to  the  youth- 
ful incumbent;  whose  relations,  to  his  parish- 
ioners and  to  society,  arc  more  complicated  ; 
and,  his  income  being  larger  and  independent 
of  another,  a  costlier  style  of  living  is  required 
of  him  by  public  opinion.  If  embarrxssment 
should  ensue,  and  with  that  unavoidably  some 
loss  of  respectability,  his  future  usefulness  will 
be  proportionably  impaired  :  not  so  with  the 
curate,  for  he  can  easily  remove  and  start 
afresh  with  a  stock  of  experience  and  an  un- 
blemished reputation  ;  whereas  the  early  indis- 
cretions of  an  incuml)ent  being  rarely  forgotten, 
may  be  impediments  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
ministry  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
same  observations  would  apply  with  equal  force 
to  doctrine.  A  young  minister  is  liable  to 
errors,  from  his  notions  being  either  too  lax  or 
overstrained.  In  both  cases  it  would  prove 
injurious  that  the  error  should  be  remembered, 
after  study  and  reflection,  with  advancing 
years,  shall  have  brought  him  to  a  clearer 
discernment  of  the  truth,  and  better  judgment 
in  the  application  of  it. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  among  the 
regulations  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  none  at  first 
view  are  more  attractive  than  that  which  pre- 
scribes for  every  parish  a  resident  incumbent. 
How  agreeable  to  picture  to  one's  self,  as  has 
been  done  by  poets  and  romance- writers,  from 
Chaucer  down  to  Goldsmith,  a  man  devoted  to 
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htt  ministerial  office,  with  not  a  wish  or  a 
thought  ranging  beyond  the  circuit  of  its  cares! 
Nor  is  it  in  poetry  and  fiction  only  that  such 
characters  are  found  ;  they  are  scattered*  it  is 
hoped  not  sparingly,  over  real  life,  n^MJilly 
in  sequestered  and  rural  districts,  where  there 
is  but  small  influx  of  new  inhabitants,  and  ftttle 
change  of  occupation.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
tmaided  by  acquisitions  of  profane  learning  and 
experience  in  the  world, — that  spirit,  and  the 
tfllligations  of  the  sacred  office  may,  in  such 
aituatioas,  suffice  to  eflfect  most  of  what  is 
.  needfuL  But  for  the  complex  state  of  society 
that  pfwrails  in  England,  much  more  is  re> 
quired,  both  in  ^nj^  towns,  and  in  many 
extensive  districts  of  the  country.  A  minister , 
should  not  only  be  Irreproachable  in  manners 
and  morals,  but  accomplished  in  learning,  as 
£ur  as  is  possible  without  sacrifice  of  the  least 
.  of  his  pastoral  duties.  As  necessary,  perhaps 
nore  so,  is  it  that  he  should  be  a  citizen  as  well 
9&  a  scholar ;  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  society,  and  the  constitution  of 
*  civil  government,  and  able  to  rexson  upon  both 
with  the  most  expert ;  all  ultimately  in  order 
to  support  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to 
diffuse  its  blessings. 

A  young  man  coming  fresh  from  the  place  of 
his  education,  cannot  nave  brought  with  him 
these  accomplishments :  and  if  the  scheme  of 
e«|ualising  cnurch  incomes,  which  many  ad- 
visers are  much  bent  upon,  be  realised,  so  that 
there  should  be  little  or  no  secular  inducement 
lor  a  clergyman  to  desire  a  removal  from  the 
spot  where  he  may  chance  to  have  been  first 
set  down:  surely  not  only  opportunities  for 
obtaining  the  reipiisite  qualifications  would  be 
diminished,  but  the  motives  for  desiring  to 
obtain  them jivould  be  proportionably  weakened. 
And  yet  these  qualifications  arc  indispensable 
ibr  the  difTuiion  of  that  knowledge,  by  which 
alone  the  political  philosophy  of  th«  New  Tes- 
tament can  be  rightly  expounded,  and  its  pre- 
cepts adcquateljr  enforced.  la  these  times, 
when  the  press  is  daily  exercising  so  great  a 
power  over  the  minds  of  the  pniople,  for  wrong 
or  f  »r  right  as  may  h.ippcn,  ///^/ prc.icher  ranks 
among  the  first  of  benefactors  who,  without 
stooping  to  the  direct  treatment  of  current 
poliiics  nd  passins;  events,  can  fumUh  infal- 
lible guid.mcc  through  the  delusions  that  sur- 
round them  ;  and  who,  appealing  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  Scripture,  may  place  the  grounds  of  its 
injunctions  in  so  clear  a  lii;ht,  that  disaffection 
shall  cease  to  be  cultivated  as  a  laudable  pro- 
pensity, and  loyalty  cleansed  from  the  dishon- 
our of  a  blind  and  prostrate  ohcdicncc. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  regard  to  civic  duties 
alone,  that  this  knowledge  in  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  is  important ;  it  is  still  more  so  for  soft- 
ening and  subduing  private  and  personal  dis- 
contents. In  all  placc%  and  at  all  times,  men 
have  gratuitou-.ly  troubled  themselves,  because 
their  survey  of  tne  dispensations  of  Providence 
has  been  partial  and  narrow  ;  but  now  that 
readers  .ire  so  tjpcatly  multiplied,  men  judge  as 
they  are  tauj^ht,  and  rcjnnings  arc  engendered 
every  where,  by  imputations  being  cist  upon 
the  uovei  iimcnt ;  ami  .ire  pr\)lon;jcd  or  aggra- 
vated by  bein;^  ascribed  to  niisfOnduct  or 
izOustice  in  rulers,  when  the  individual  himself 


If  a  Christian  pastor  be  ete- 
with  these  kiunourst  as  they 
may  kw  dealt  with,  and  W  no  members  oi 
society  j|D  successfully,  both  from  Biore  fre- 
(]uent  and  more  favourable  opportonittes  of 
intercourse,  and  by  aid  of  the  nuihority  with 
which  he  speaks ;  he  will  be  a  teadier  of  mcdc- 
ration,  a  dispenser  of  the  wisdom  that  blunts 
approachine  distress  by  submMsioo  to  God's 
will,  and  lightens,  by  patience,  grievaDoes 
which  cannot  be  removed. 

We  live  in  times  when  notlnnc,  of  puUic 
good  at  least,  is  generally  acceptaue,  but  what 
we  believe  can  be  traced  to  precooceived  inten> 
tion,  and  specific  acts  and  formal  contrivances 
of  luiman  understanding.  A  Christian  uwtruc^ 
to^  thoroughly  accomphshed  would  be  a  stand- 
ing restramt  upon  such  presuroptuousacss  of 
judment,  by  impressing  the  truth  that — 

In  the  unreasoning  progress  of  the  world 

A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  for  u% 

A  better  eye  than  ours. — MS, 
Revelation  points  to  the  purity  and  peace  of 
a  future  world  ;  but  our  sphere  of  duty  is  upon 
earth  ;  and  the  relations  of  impure  and  con- 
flicting things  to  each  other  must  be  undemtood, 
or  we  shall  be  perpetually  going  wrong,  in  all 
but  goodness  of  intention  ;  and  goodness  of  in- 
tention will  itself  relax  through  frequent  dlsap* 
pointment.  How  desirable,  then,  is  it,  that  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  should  be  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  existing  facts,  and  be  accu<(tcmed 
to  a  wide  ranoe  of  social  experience  !  Ncr  is  it 
less  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  counterbalancing 
and  temperin|:  in  his  own  mind  that  ambition 
with  which  spiritual  power  is  as  apt  to  be  tainted 
as  any  other  species  of  power  which  men  covet 
or  possess. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  the  scope  of  the 
argument  is  to  discourage  an  attempt  which 
would  introduce  into  the  Chorch  of  England  an 
eauality  of  income,  and  station,  upon  the  model 
of  that  pf  Scotland.  The  sounder  part  of  the 
Scottish  nation  know  what  good  their  ancestors 
derived  from  their  church,  and  feel  how  deeply 
the  living  generation  is  indebted  to  it.  Tl.ey 
respect  and  love  it,  as  accommodated  in  so 
great  a  measure  to  a  comparatively  poor  country, 
through  the  far  greater  poiiion  of  which  pre- 
vails a  uniformity  of  employment ;  lut  the  ac- 
knowledged deficiency  of  theological  learning 
among  the  clergy  of  that  church  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  this  verjr  equality.  What  else 
may  be  wanting  there,  it  would  be  unplc.isant 
to  inquire^  and  might  prove  invidious  to  deter- 
mine :  one  thing,  however,  is  clear  ;  that  in  all 
countries  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
Establishment  should  bear  an  analogy  to  the 
state  of  society,  otherwise  it  cannot  diffuse  its 
influence  thffoufh  the  whole  community.  In  a 
country  so  rich  ted  luxurious  as  England,  the 
character  of  its  clergy  must  unavoidably  unk, 
and  their  inffuence  lie  every  where  impaired,  il 
individuals  from  the  upper  ranks,  and  men  of 
leading  talents,  are  to  nave  no  inducement^*  to 
enter  fcito  that  liody  but  such  as  are  purely 
spiritual.  And  this  "  tinge  of  secularity  '  is  no 
rej>n)ach  to  the  clerg>',  nor  docs  it  imply  a  de- 
ficiency of  spiritual  endowments.  Parents  and 
guardians,  looking  forward  to  sources  of  hon- 
ourable maintenance  for    their    children    aid 
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waids,  often  direct  their  thoughts  early  towards 
the  church,  being  detennuied  partly  by  outward 
circumstances,  and  partly  by  indications  of 
seriousness,  or  intellectual  fitness.  1 1  is  natural 
that  a  boy  of  youth,  with  such  a  prospect  before 
him,  should  turn  his  attention  to  those  studies, 
and  be  led  into  those  habits  of  reflection,  which 
will  in  some  degree  tend  to  prepare  him  for  the 
duties  he  is  hereafter  to  undertake.  As  he 
draws  nearer  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  called 
to  these  duties,  he  is  both  led  and  compelled  to 
examine  the  Scriptures.  He  becomes  more 
and  more  sensible  of  their  truth.  Devotion 
grows  in  him  ;  and  what  might  begin  in  tern- 
poral  considerations,  will  end  (as  in  a  majority 
of  instances  we  trust  it  does)  in  a  spiritual- 
mindedness  not  unworthy  of  that  Gospel,*the 
lessons  of  which  he  is  to  teachj  and  fhe  faith  of 
which  he  is  to  inculcate.  Not  inapposite! y  may 
be  here  repeated  an  observation  which,  from  its 
obviousness  and  importance,  must  have  been 
frequently  mnde,  viz.  that  the  impoverishing  of 
the  clcrg>',  and  bringing  their  incomes  much 
nearer  to  a  level,  would  not  cause  them  to  be- 
come less  worldly-minded ;  the  emoluments, 
howsoever  reduced,  would  be  as  eagerly  sought 
for,  but  by  men  from  lower  classes  in  society  ; 
men  who,  by  their  manners,  habits,  abilities, 
and  the  scanty  measure  of  their  attainments, 
would  unavoidably  be  less  fitted  for  their  station, 
and  less  competent  to  discharge  its  duties. 
I  Visionar>'  notions  have  in  all  ages  been  afloat 
upon  the  subject  of  best  providing  for  the  clergy; 
notions  which  have  been  sincerely  entertained 
hy  good  men,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  that  order,  and  eagerly  caught  at  and  dwelt 
upon,  by  the  designing,  for  its  degradation  and 
disparagement.  Some  are  beguiled  by  what 
they  call  the  X'oluntary  system,  not  seeing 
(what  stares  one  in  the  face  at  tlie  very  thres- 
nold)  that  they  who  stand  in  most  need  of  re- 
ligious instruction  are  unconscious  of  the  want, 
aad  therefore  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  make  any  sacrifices  m  order  to  supply  it. 
Will  the  licentious,  the  sensual,  and  the  de- 
praved, take  from  the  means  of  their  gratifica- 
tions and  pursuits,  to  support  a  discipline  that 
cannot  advance  without  uprootinf^  the  trees  that 
bear  the  fruit  which  they  devour  so  greedily  ? 
Will  tJiey  pay  the  price  of  that  seed  whose  har- 
vest is  to  be  reaped  in  an  invisible  world  ?  A 
voluntary  system  for  the  religious  exigencies  of 
a  people  numerous  and  circumstanced  as  we 
are  I  Not  more  ateurd  would  it  be  to  expect 
that  a  knot  of  boys  should  draw  upon  the  pit- 
tance of  their  pocKCt-money  to  build  schools,  or 
out  of  the  abundance  of  their  discretion  be  able 
to  select  fit  masters  to  teach  and  keep  them  in 
order  !  Some,  who  clearly  perceive  tne  incom- 
petence and  folly  of  such  a*scheme  for  theajjri- 
cultural  part  of  the  p>eople,  nevertheless  think 
it  feasible  in  large  towns,  where  the  rich  might 
subscribe  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
poor.  Alas  !  they  know  Uttle  of  the  thick 
darkness  that  spreads  over  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  our  large  towns.  The  parish  oC  Lam- 
beth, a  few  years  since,  contamed  not  more 
than  one  church  and  three  or  four  small  pro- 
prietary chapels,  while  dissenting  chapek,  of 
every  denomination  were  still  more  scantilv 
found  there  :  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
amounted  at  that  time  to  upwards  of  50,00a 


Were  the  parish  church  and  the  chapels  of  the 
Establishment  existing  there,  an  imprdiment  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  that  mass  of 
people?  Who  shall  dare  to  say  so.?  But  if  any 
one,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  which  has  just  been 
suted,  and  in  opposition  to  authentic  reports  to 
the  ume  eflfcct  from  various  other  quarters, 
should  still  contend,  that  a  voluntary  system  is 
suf^cicnt  for  the  spread  and  maintenance  of  re- 
ligion, we  woujd  ask,  what  kind  of  religion? 
wherein  would  it  differ,  among  the  many,  frofll 
Qeplorable  fanaticism  ? 

For  the  preservation  of  the  Church  Estab* 
lishmcnt,  all  men,  whether  they  belong  to  it  or 
not,  could  they  perceive  their  true  interest, 
would  be  strenuous :  but  how  inadequate  are 
its  provisions  for  the  needs  of  the  coinntry !  and 
how  mu(^  is  it  to  be  regretted  that,  while  its 
zealous  friends  yield  to  alarms  on  acOoimt  of 
the  hostility  of  dissent,  they  should  so  much 
over-rate  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
.that  quarter,  and  almost  overlook  the  fact  that . 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-country- 
men, though  formally  and  nominally  of  the 
Church  of  England,  never  enter  her  places  of 
worship,  neither  have  they  communication  • 
with  her  ministers !  This  deplorable  state  of 
things  was  partly  produced  by  a  decay  of  zeal 
among  the  rich  and  influential,  and  partly  by 
a  want  of  due  expansive  iiower  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Establishment  as  regulated  by  law. 
Private  benefactors,  in  their  efforts  to  build 
and  endow  churches,  have  been  frustrated,  or 
loo  much  impeded  by  legal  obstacles :  these, 
where  they  arc  unreasonable  or  unfitted  for  the 
times,  ought  to  bo  removed  ;  and,  keeping 
clear  of  intolerance  and  injustice,  means  should 
be  used  to  render  the  presence  and  powers  of  * 
the  church  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  a 
shifting  and  still-increasing  population.  • 

This  cannot  be  effected,  unlcsi  the  English 
Government  vindicate  the  truth,  that,  as  her 
church  exists  for  the  benefit  of  all  (though  not 
in  equal  degree),  whether  of  her  communion 
or  not,  all  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  its 
support.  If  this  ground  be  abandoned,  cause 
will  be  given  to  fear  that  a  moral  wound  may  be 
inflicted  upon  the  heart  of  the  English  people, 
for  which  a  remedy  cannot  be  speedily  provided 
by  the  utmost  efforts  which  the  members  of  the 
Church  will  themselves  be  able  to  make. 

But  let  the  friends  of  the  Church  be  of  good 
courage.  Powers  are  at  work,  by  which, 
under  Divine  Providence,  she  may  be  strength- 
ened and  the  sphere  of  her  usefulness  extended; 
not  by  alterations  in  her  Utiirgy ,  accommodated 
to  this  or  that  demand  of  finical  txste,  nor  by 
cutting  off"  this  or  that  from  her  articles  or 
Canons,  toVhich  the  scrupulous  or  the  over- 
weening may  object.  Covert  schism,  and  open 
nonconformity,  would  survive  after  altetations, 
however  promising  in  ibe  eves  of  those  whose 
.subtilty  had  been  exercised  in  m.iking  them. 
Latitudinarianism  is  the  parhelion  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  will  ever  successfully  lay  claim 
to  a  divided  worship.  Among  IVesbytcrians, 
Socinians,  Baptists,  and  Independents  there 
will  always  be  found  numbers  who  will  tire  of 
their  several  creeds,  and  some  will  come  over 
to  the  Church.  Conventicles  may  disappear, 
congregations  in  each  denomination  may  fall 
into  decay  or  be  broken  up,  but  the  conquests 
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